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PLATE  I. 
PORTRAIT    OF    THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE    THE    EARL    OF    DUCIB. 
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PLATE     II. 

SHORT    HORNED    COW. 


llie  subject  of  our  second  plate  w  a  Shorthorned  Cow,  the  property  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  FeverahaiDj  of  Duncombe  Park,  Helmsley,  Yorkshire,  to  which  was  awarded  the  first  prize  of 
Twenty  Sovereigns  in  Class  8,  and  a  Silver  Medal  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show,  in  December  last. 


THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE    THE    EARL    OP    DUCIE. 


Henry  George  Francis  Reynolds  Moreton 
Baron  Dude  and  Moreton,  of  Tortworth  and 
Woodchester,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  was 
bom  in  the  spring  of  1802,  and  succeeded  his  '.  before  the  spirit  of  his  times,  as  to  employ  thecele' 
fiiither  as  Earlof  Ducie  in  1840;  having  married  '  bratedJethroTullashis  steward,  and  to  support  him 
in  1826,  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Sher- ,  in  all  those  experiments  and  improvements  which 


the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  thtf 
then  head  of  the  Ducie  family  had  entered  so  fully 
into  the  business  of  the  farm,  and  advanced  so  far 


borne,  by  whom  he  has  a  numerous  family.  The 
Dacies,  according  to  '*  The  Peerage,"  are  no  new 
creation,  for  they  run  directly  back  to  the  times  of 
our  first  Charles,  when  one  Sir  Robert  Ducie,  a 
banker  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  had  his  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  the  luckless  monarch  taxed  at  a 
high  price— losing,  it  is  said,  eighty  thousand 
pounds  in  his  support  of  the  king's  fortunes.  The 
title,  however,  was  not  made  out  sooner  than  1720, 
the  second  adopted,  according  to  usage,  by  the  heir  ; 
of  the  house,  being  acquired  by  marriage  with  the 
Moretons,  a  family  of  long  standing  at  Moreton,  in 
Staffordshire. 


have  made  the  latter's  name  so  famous.  This, 
however,  is  so  well  introduced,  and  the  perseverando 
motto  of  the  Ducies — past  and  present— so  well  ex* 
emplified  in  a  paper  before  us,  that  we  can  very 
becomingly  and  appropriately  re-produce  it  here. 
In  a  lecture  given  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hyett,  of  Pains* 
wick,  to  the  Gloucester  Farmers'  Club,  in  1842, 
on  the  benefits  which  agriculture  has  derived  from 
science,  the  speaker  thus  touches  on  our  theme  :— 
"  I  am  not  wishing  to  persuade  any  of  you  to  be 
a  Tull :  I  know  too  well  the  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments which  he  had  to  encounter,  to  urge  my 
practical  neighbours  to  enter  on  so  bold  a  system 


In  thus  tracing  the  pedigree  of  the  President  of  I  of  innovation  ;  but  when  the  experiments  of  those 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  we  come  to  find  that,  I  who  are  justified  in  making  them,  shall  have  demon* 
independently  of  his  own  individual  taste  and  deter-    strated  the  certainty  of  success,  however  bold  the 


mination,  there  was  every  promise  of  his  taking 


first  innovation,  and  whatever  the  misfortunes  of  ita 


high  rank  as  an  agriculturitst.    Somewhere  about   author,  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  hereafter  at  least 
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be  a  little  less  slow  in  admitting  into  practice  such 
principles  as  those  involved  in  the  drilling  and  horse- 
hoeing  husbandry  of  TuU.  In  thus  touching  on 
some  of  poor  TnU's  difficulties  it  will  be  pleasing, 
though  perhaps  not  immediately  to  the  point,  for 
us  who  live  in  a  county  where  exactly  what  he  did 
for  light  soils,  is  now  doing  on  one  of  our  heavy 
vale  farms  (the  Example  Farm),  by  a  spirit  as  en- 
terprising ae  he  possessed  himself,  to  notice  as  we 
pass  a  source  from  which  he  received  sympathy  and 
encouragement.  I  found  by  accident  the  following 
quaint  passage  in  the  QentUman^s  Magazine  for 
1764  : — '  Mr.  Tull  employed  himself  assiduously  in 
training  of  servants,  and  in  accommodating  the  in- 
struments proper  for  his  new  husbandry  to  their 
limited  capacities :  and  this  work  he  found  much 
harder  to  accomphsh  than  he  at  first  expected;  it 
was  less  easy  to  drive  the  ploughman  out  of  his 
way,  than  to  teach  the  beasts  of  the  field  to  perform 
the  work.  The  late  Lord  Ducie  Moreton,  who  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Tull,  or  rather  accompanied  him  in  this 
laborious  and  vexatious  business,  has  very  frequently, 
if  I  have  been  rightly  informed — to  correct  the  awk- 
wardness of  his  ploughmen,  or  overcome  their  ob- 
stinacy— stript  himself  of  his  dignity,  and  put  his 
hand  to  the  plough  himself ;  and  yet  mih  all  this 
Condescension  in  his  lordship,  and  with  all  the  vigi- 
lance, activity,  and  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Tull,  who  was 
«  most  excellent  mechanic,  they  were  both  forced 
at  last,  after  a  world  of  money  expended  to  very 
little  effect,  to  relinquish  the  project,  and  to  content 
themselves  with  farming  their  lands  in  the  ordinary 
way,  e2[cept  some  small  portions  of  it,  which  they 
reserved  for  further  experiments.'  The  example  of 
a  nobleman  lending  a  hand  in  so  characteristic  a 
way  to  encourage  in  his  difiiculties  one  of  the  most 
scientific  and  enterprising  fEurmers  this  country  ever 
knew,  cannot  but  excite  our  admiration,  but  not 
the  surprise  of  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  acquainted  with  his  counterpart  in  a  living  de- 
scendant.'* 

"  The  living  descendant "  here  alluded  to  is  the 
nobleman  whose  portrait  graces  our  present  num- 
ber. One  who,  whatever  his  success  may  have 
been,  has  set  an  example  as  a  landlord  that  few  in- 
deed for  practical  utility  or  earnestness  of  attention 
have  ever  attempted  to  pursue.  Placed  in  a  dis- 
trict generally  remarkable  but  for  the  apathy  and 
imbecility  urith  which  the  cultivation  of  land  was 
carried  on,  as  it  long  had  been  from  one  generation 
to  another,  his  lordship  resolved  to  incite  his  neigh- 
bours to  the  achievement  of  better  things.  The 
means  whereby  he  sought  to  accomplish  this  are 
DOW,  as  they  should  be,  well  known,  though  we 
hardly  know  whether  they  have  always  been  so 
folly  appreciated.  The  Whitfield  form,  for  instance, 
was   long  the  targdt  for  attack,  eapedaUy  with 


those  adjacent  to  it.  In  answer  to  one  of  thes 
Lord  Ducie  himself  has  so  ably  demonstrated  wh 
he  intended,  and  what  he  did  not,  in  the  establisl 
ment  of  the  Example  Farm,  that  we  think  it  bi 
justice  to  let  him  speak  for  himself: — 

"  I  must  explain  what  my  real  motives  were  : 
establishing  Whitfield  farm.  I  did  not  establish 
as  an  example  for  the  enlightened  agriculturists  i 
that  neighbourhood— a  neighbourhood  unfo; 
tunately  where  ignorance  is  rife,  and  not  only  ri 
as  to  agriculture,  but  to  other  things  as  to  whic 
intelligence  is  of  value.  My  object  was  to  ende 
vour  to  open  the  eyes  of  such  farmers  to  the  vali 
of  improvements  in  agriculture.  It  was  rather  i 
arouse  them  to  use  their  energies  in  preferem 
to  their  easy  chair ;  but  I  never  intended  i 
show  an  example  to  such  farmers  as  Mr.  Pet 
Matthews,  or  Mr.  John  Nicholls.  Far  fra 
it.  My  only  wish  was  to  rouse  my  neighbou 
and  tenants  from  a  state  of  lethargy,  and 
infuse  amongst  them  a  spirit  of  enterprise  ai 
improvement.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  und< 
taking  has  been  attended  with  the  best  resul 
of  which  a  good  evidence  is  given  in  the  fact  that 
are  establishing  a  farmers'  club  at  Wickwar,  hithe 
one  of  the  least  enterprising  districts  in  the  couv 
As  I  have  already  said,  I  did  not  establish  W1 
field  farm  as  an  example  to  the  enhghtened  a| 
culturist ;  neither  did  I  consider,  when  I  underW 
to  drain  a  large  portion  of  the  land  (for  I  kne^^: 
Mr.  Matthews  remarked  at  Cirencester,  that  it  ^ 
not  every  one  who  was  able  to  lay  out  the  capit 
that  I  was  giving  an  example  to  the  renting  fan 
or  men  without  capital;  but  I  intended  to  g 
an  example  to  the  neighbouring  landlords, 
wished  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  owners  of  the  t 
to  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from 
proper  application  of  capital.  I  wished  to  sb 
them  that  they  would  secure  a  much  larger  reti 
by  such  improvements  than  they  could  del 
from  buying  railway  shares ;  and  in  this 
spect  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  farm  has  : 
been  a  bad  example ;  for  I  can  state  that  mi 
landlords,  amongst  others,  Mr.  Miles  and  S 
Murray,  are  establishing  farms  for  the  benefit 
their  tenants,  and  of  the  farmers  in  the  immedi 
neighbourhood ." 

Although  for  some  period  the  Lord  Moretor 
those  days  had  perhaps  more  repute  as  a  master 
foxhounds  and  a  determined  sportsman  thai 
scientific  farmer,  his  lordship  very  early  in  life  tc 
from  six  to  seven  hundred  acres  into  his  own  ( 
cupation,  and  has  never  since  been  without  so 
considerable  quantity  of  land  under  his  own  r 
nagement.  The  Example  Farm  he  began  w 
about  the  year  1836,  and  continued  to  hold  it  hi 
■elf  for  five  or  six  years  from  that  period^  wh 
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having  brought  it  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
he  1< tit  to  Mr.  John  Morton,  who  has  occupied  it 
up  to  the  present  season,  when  his  lordship  once 
more  entered  upon  it. 

The  Uley  works,  another  means  of  aid  and  ex- 
ample for  the  stand-still  agriculturist,  were  opeued 
.by  Lord  Ducie  in  1841.  The  object  of  these  was 
the  manu&ctory  of  improved  implements,  adapted 
to  the  country  in  which  the  works  were  erected. 
Whatever  diversity  of  Opinion  may  have  existed  as 
to  the  success  of  the  Example  Farm,  there  can  be 
none  as  to  the  great  benefit  derived  from  the  Uley 
establishment.  Gradually,  but  certainly,  ''the 
cultivator"  and  other  instruments  have  come  into 
general  request:  while  time  and  experience  only 
confirm  their  value  and  utility.  Having  thus 
thoroughly  answered  their  intention,  by  the  general 
introdaction  of  a  superior  description  of  agricul- 
tural implement  into  the  country,  the  Uley  works 
have  DOW  been  discontinued,  though  the  lasting 
improvement  they  have  effected  will  ever  remain  as 
t  tribute  to  the  spirited  and  really  patriotic  man 
who  orif(inated  them. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  by  good  buildings,  f^rst- 
nte  macbioery,  improved  implements  of  husbandry, 
thorough  drainage,  or  any  other  liberal  and  judi- 
cious outlay,  that  Lord  Ducie  has  distinguished 
Itimself  as  a  good  landlord  and  a  good  practical 
bmer.    Perhaps  the  very  strongest  point  in  his 
character  is  the  judgment  and  spirit  with  which  he 
has  continued  to  advance  in  the  quality  of  his  stock. 
^t  same  quickness  of  eye  and  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose which  ensured  him  one  of  the  best  stables  of 
liiuters,  and  as  fine  a  pack  of  fox-hounds  as  ever 
^«n  drawn  fromakennel,nas  served  his  lordship 
^^Qilly  well  in  that,  perhaps,  more  worthy  vocatioti 
U>  which  he  has  since  devoted  himself.    Few  ama- 
Wors,  or  indeed  practical  farmers,  can  give  more 
^«mctly  the  good  points  in  an  animal,  as  none 


have  evinced  moVe  dare  or  attention  to  them.  It 
might  be  doubted  whether  any  of  even  our  best 
shepherds  could  be  better  relied  on  to  cull  from  a 
pen  of  sheep ;  while  his  lordship's  bid  at  a  short- 
horn sale  may  be  taken  as  equally  good  evidence  of 
there  being  something  worth  having  at  the  hammer. 
*  Price  then  rarely  stops  him— a  liberality  which, 
backed  with  his  own  good  judgment,  nearly  always 
shows  a  fitting  return  at  his  annual  sales  of  young 
stock.  But  Lord  Ducie*s  aim,  here  again,  is  the 
common  good,  more  particularly  of  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  he  resides ;  for  in  addition  to  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  crossing  with  such  su- 
perior stock,  he  for  several  years  put  his  name 
down  for  a  premium  of  £50,  to  the  Gloucestershire 
Agricultural  Society,  for  the  best  bull  exhibited. 
The  application  of  this  handsome  contribution  to 
the  prize  list  has  latterly  been  in  some  measure 
altered  firom  the  original  terms  in  which  it  was 
offered,  but  the  fact  stands  equally  well  to  the 
credit  of  the  good  neighbour  who  gives  it. 

We  think  we  have  said  enough  to  prove  Lord 
Ducie's  claim  to  that  high  position  he  at  present 
occupies,  viz.,  the  president's  chair  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England.  During  his  year 
of  ofiSce  we  have  every  authority  for  saying  hia 
lordship  has  ghren  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction 
to  those  associated  with  him;  applying  himself 
earnestly  and  practically,  as  in  all  he  undertakes, 
to  the  business  of  the  society,  and  ensuring  the  re- 
spect of  everyone  who  has  been  engaged  in  it  with 
him.  On  the  fifteenth  of  this  month  he  completes 
the  round  of  his  duties  by  presiding  over  the  society's 
dinner  at  the  Lewes  meeting,  when  we  trust  all  who 
can,  will  by  their  presence  do  him  that  honour  he 
has  so  fairly  earned,  as  a  liberal  high-minded 
nobleman,  a  good  "example"  landlord,  and  a 
really  excellent  practical  fanner. 


METBOEOLOGY,  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SOIL. 


BY  CUTHBKRT  W.  JOHNSON,  ESQ.,   P.R.S. 


In  a  previous  volume  of  this  valuable  Periodical, 
C^l  34,  Old  Series,  p.  2870  I  ^&d  occasion  to  niake 
^mc  preliminary  and  general  remarks  upon  the 

*  Take  only  some  of  his  purchases,  within  these 
^few  years  j  at  the  Wiseton  sale,  in  1848,  the 
Ball"  Usurer"  was  knocked  down  to  his  Lord- 
^for400g8.;  at  the  same  sale  a  two-year-old  hei- 
fe,  Volagt,  for  200  gs. ;  and  at  the  famous  Kirk- 
Mvmgton  aale,  in  1850,  he  gave  close  on  a  thousand 
gi.  for  six  animals— Duke  of  York,  Duchess  Mih, 


vaiying  infiueuce  of  atmospheric  phenomena  upon  the 
ordinary  products  of  the  soil — and  how  much  these 
influenced  the  operations  of  the  farmer.     In  tliis 


Duchess  59th,  Duchess  64th,  Oxford  6th,  and 
Oxford  11th,  two  of  them  being  young  calves. 
While  for  proof  of  return,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
know  tha.  three  hundred  guineas  has  been  refused 
for  the  produce  of  one  of  these  -  Duke  of  Giouces^ 
ter,  a  Bull  Calf,  from  Duciiess  oQtb. 
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IS  17. ! 

1848. 

the  Quarters  ending 

Mar.  31. 

June  30. 

Sept.  30. 
12.5 

Truro   .  . 

46.5 

U.7 

9.4 

Exeter  .  . 

30.6 

9.5 

8.4 

8.9 

Chichester 

20.8 

9.5 

7.6 

10.2 

Uckfield  . 

17.6 

7.1 

7.8 

11.7 

paper  I  purpose  to  go  a  little  more  into  detail,  and 
to  confine  my  observations  to  the  varying  amount  of 
rain  falling  in  different  districts  of  England. 

In  commencing  our  examination  of  the  depth  of 
rain,  which  falls  annually  in  different  portions  of  the 
Kingdom,  it  will  perhaps  be  a  convenient  course  to 
traverse  it  in  the  first  instance  in  a  direction  from 
West  to  East  in  lines,  as  direct  as  the  situation  of 
the  places  where  rain  gauges  have  been  kept  will 
admit,  since  by  this  means  we  keep  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  same  latitude.  Having  thus  crossed  the 
Island  in  two  or  three  different  lines  we  can  after- 
wards proceed  from  the  South  to  the  North  of  the 
Island,  with  the  same  objects  in  view.  Let  us  then 
commence  with  the  line  of  the  Southern  coast,  and 
take  the  records  kept  at  Truro,  Exeter,  Chichester, 
and  Uckfield.  Wc  here  find  that  in  the  years  1847 
and  1848,  there  fell  in  these  places  a  depth  of  rain 
(in  inches)  equal  to  <PhH.  Mag  ) 


Dec.31. 
15. 

9.4 

8.9 


Thus  the  mean  depth  of  rain  failing  at  Truro  in 
these  two  years  was  50.7  inches,  at  Exeter  33.4,  Chi- 
chester 28.5.  Showing  a  gradual  decrease,  as  we 
leave  the  grass  growing  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 
and  Somerset,  and  approach  the  corn  producing 
districts  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex.  But  the  mciiu 
depth  of  rain  must  hi  our  enquiry  be  viewed  in  con- 
nection (amongst  other  facts)  with  the  seasons  of 
the  year  and  number  of  days  on  which  the  amount 
of  rain  occurred.  Now  in  these  places  the  days  on 
which  any  rain  fell  were  as  follows : — 


Dec.  31. 
53 
50 


In  this  table  the  returns  arc  incomplete,  no  rccoi*d 
of  the  rain  falling  days  were  kept  at  Chichester,  (1 
have  inserted  a  return  from  Brighton  in  its  place,) 
and  at  the  two  last  towns  only  for  the  two  first 
quarters  of  the  year  1848.  Yet  still,  an  evident  de- 
crease, in  the  number  of  days  in  which  rain  fell,  is 
perceiveable  in  our  progress  from  West  to  East  along 
the  Southern  shores  of  England. 

Let  us  next  in  a  similar  direction  traverse  the 
Island,  starting  at  Beckington,  about  a  degree  fur- 
ther to  the  North  than  the  line  with  which  we  com- 
menced. 


1847. 

" 

184S. 

Quarters  ending 

Mar.  31. 

June  30. 

Sept.  30. 

Truro    .  . 

152 

60 

45 

45 

Exeter  .  . 

150 

55 

42 

52 

Brighton  . 
Uckfteld  . 

133 

57 

39 

121 

48 

41 

45 

This  tour  will  include  Beckington  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  Qreenwich  in  Kent.  The  rain  which  fell 
at  these  places  in  the  years  1847  and  1848  was 


1847. 


Beckin^on 
Greenwich 


28.7 
17.6 


1848. 

Quarters  ending 

Mar.  31.;June30.ISept.30.  Dec.  31. 


9.5 
7.9 


9.2 
7.3 


l2.7 

8.7 


11.7 
7.3 


Tlie  mean  of  the  two  years  being  equal  to  28.4  inches 
at  Greenwich,  and  35.9  at  Beckington— of  rain  days 
in  the  same  period  there  were  at 


Beckiugton:  151  i      58 
Gi-eenwich  '  128        49 


46 
46 


59 
61 


56 
50 


Giving  a  mean  of  the  2  years  of  185  days  at  Beck- 
ington, and  167  at  Greenwich.  In  both  the  amount 
and  the  frequency  of  rain,  the  grass  growing  pastures 
of  the  banks  of  the  Somerset  Avon,  have  a  more 
considerable  supply  than  the  arable  soils  of  the 
metropolitan  districts. 

In  still  advancing  to  the  North  of  England,  and  m 
traversing  the  kingdom  from  West  to  East,  we  have 
for  comparison  the  rain  gauges  of  Liverpool,  Derby, 
and  Highfield  in  Nottinghamshire.  In  these  the 
depth  of  rain  collected  in  the  years  1847  and '8  were 


1847. 


Liverpool 
Derby  .  . 
Highfield ) 
House  .  S 


31.6 
28.2 

25 


Mar.  31.  June  30. 
7.9         7.9 
11.8         8.5 


1848. 
Quarter  ending 


8.4 


8.3 


Sept.  30. 

8.9 

11.8 

11.7 


Dec.  31. 

7 
8.1 

7.S 


Shewing  a  mean  fall  of  rain  in  these  two  years  of 
31.65  inches  at  Liverpool,  34.2  at  Derby,  and  32.6 
at  Highfield.    The  days  at  which  rain  fell  were 


Liverpool 
Derby  .  . 
Highfield 


177 
169 
178 


52 
56 
71 


47 
47 
54 


54 
52 
58 


51 
64 
66 


Thus  the  mean  of  these  two  years  was  190.5  days 
at  Liverpool,  194  at  Derby,  and  213.5  at  Highfield, 
shewing  that  as  we  approach  the  Midbud  and  North- 
em  portions  of  the  bland  the  dissimilarity  between 
the  depth  of  rain  and  the  rainy  days  on  its  Western 
and  Eastern  sides  diminishes.  The  districis  which 
a  line  drawn  from  Liverpool  to  Derby  and  Highfield 
intersects  it  will  be  noticeable,  some  of  the  most 
extensive  cheese  and  growing  districts  of  the  kingdom 
— those  of  Giestcr,  Derbyshire,  and  Nottingham. 

Wc  now  approach  the  Northern  limits  of  Engkud, 
and  we  have  here  the  gauges  of  Whitehaven  on  the 
Western  side  of  the  island,  and  those  of  Durham, 
and  Newcastle,  in  nearly  a  parallel  latitude  on  the 
East.  The  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  in 
these  places  m  the  years  1847  and  1848,  was  as 
follows :— 
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^Thiidaven;  191 
DiuLim  .  1 134 

XevcMlle   1 130 


,  1848. 

I  Quvter  endiug 

p£v.31.|Jaiie30.|Sept.S0.:  Deo.  31, 


41 


31 


Being  a  mean  Dumber  of  200  nt  Wbiteliaven,  Ui.i 

«t  DiHiMi,  and  140  at  Newcastle.    Tlie  depth  of 

(^  duriog  tliii  period  waa  in  indies 
I     jniil*ha?eu|  42.01  10.1  I     6.2  11      ■     14.1 

Durinm    .  1 15.9      7.5       6.2     t      (I.S   i      7.2 
I      -VenrcBtk  (24.7'   11.8  |     o.C      I      7.9  i     10.4 

Being  a  mean  depth  of  *i.75  inches  nt  Whitehaven, 
^l.Sat  Durhain.  and  30.2  nt  Newcastle.  It  is  no- 
•  iccable  that  the  same  greater  pretalence  of  pasturage 
M»  the  Western  side  of  tlic  island  still  eiliibits  itsrlf, 
wliilst  he  hare  ou  the  Eastern,  or  drier  portion  of 
th^  island,  the  some  floe  arable  system  of  cultivation 
•■laich  seems  to  follow  its  cmnpnraliTelj  drier  atnios- 
ptaeres  from  (be  county  of  Kent,  thence  to  those  of 
E»aei.  Suffoik,  Norfolk,  Li,.cjlii.  York.  Durham,  and 
N'orthiunberland,  to  Edinbni^b  and  Aberdeensbire. 
Efc  is  difficnlt  to  believe  that  in  all  Ibis  range  of 
e«>mintT7,  i'  "  ^^  the  depth  of  rain  whicii  influences 
tfae  general  mode  of  cultivation  adopted  by  the  far- 
™*«i^-wheTover  we  find  (drawing  a  line  from  Truro 
to  Exeter,  from  thence  interaeoling  Beckington,  and 
I>«rbj,  and  Liverpool,) — the  larger  mean  depth  of 
rmin  bUing,  there  we  find  iu  general  the  majority  of 
^he  landa  devoted  to  grass.  In  confirmation  of 
tlu*  conclusion  let  as  neit  examine  the  Western 
ttbd  Easteni  rain  gaoges  in  juxtaposition,  and  for 
*laat  purpose  let  ns  tnverae  the  island  in  a  North- 
^nily  and  Sonthemlj  direction. 

Hete  we  shall  obaerve  the  same  result— facts  not 
diSeolt  of  explanation.  For  aa  Hr.  J.  H.  Belvillc 
i^tnirks  in  hi*  valuable  little  manual  on  the  Thermo- 
■Qeter,  "En^and  is  aubject  to  a  variable  climate, 
<ut  only  from  its  insular  form,  but  it  Is  liable  to 
faitber  violent  changes  from  the  never-ceaaing  anta- 
foainn  of  a  warm  maritime  climate  on  its  western 
ait,  with  a  oold  continential  olimate  on  Its  Eastern. 
Tbe  great  Atlantic,  which  washes  the  West  and 
Soutb-weit  shores  of  Enf^and,  produces  in  those 
oDanties  exposed  to  ita  influence,  a  warm  moist 
atmosphere,  for  the  Westerly  winds  which  constantly 
prevail  there  carry  thither  the  warm  air  from  over 
the  ae^  and  the  vq»ur  with  which  it  is  laden  is 
eonitowed,  a>  it  reaches  the  colder  land,  in  a  inisty 
•end,  whioh  diencbea  every  object  with  moisture, 
alUioiigh  no  dropa  of  run  toay  faU.  The  wide  differ- 
oee  in  the  amonnt  of  moistnre  falling  on  the  two 
rides  of  the  ialand  may  be  seen  ^m  the  reoords  of 
s  rin^  year,  vie,  1844.  In  the  following  table  the 
■ontkly  depth  in  inohei  is  given.  In  col.  I.  at 
ButR;  II.  Liverpool;  m.  Kendal;  IV.  I/indon ; 
V.  Tlietlbtd ;  VL  North  Shiehls  .— 


January 
Febnurr' 
March  . ! 
April .  . 
May  .  . 
June  .  . 
July  .  . 
August. 
Sept.  .  . 


_ 1.420 

Dec.  .  .     2.ir.0 

Uean  .  23.7SO3O.lOO|43.Oim37II20.1O3ll7.72S 

The  effect  of  this  widely  different  supply  of  rain 

ly  be  regarded  in  another  point  of  view.     Every 

inch  of  roiii  is  ct[ual  to  n  weight  of  i-atlier  more  than 

hundred  toiis  per  each  imperial  acre.    So  that 

mean  annual  weight  of  rain  falling  on  the  West- 

couatics,  exceeds  the  mean  amount  of  the  nun 

of  the  Eastern  counlies.  by  several  hundreds  of  tons 

r  acre. 

In  connection  with  the  fall  of  raiu,  auotlier  import. 
int  question,  closely  related  to  out  enquiry,  presents 
itself— viz.,— 1st,  (ii  SeatoH  of  tie  Tear,  in  which 
these  phenomena  occurred ;  and  secondly,  the  dittaiiec 
a/tUif  which  usually  interfcnes  between  one  day  of 
rain,  and  nuolher.  Let  us  then  again  crosi  the  island 
Northerly  direction,  and  examine  these  facts, 
and  see  what  depths  of  rain  nnd  what  number  of 
rainy  days  occurred  nt  three  distant  stations,  viz., 
Chiswick,  Boston,  and  Orkney,  iu  the  spring  months 
(March,  April,  and  May),  and  tlie  summer  months 
DfJnne,  July,  and  August,  of  tbeftears  1847  &  1S48. 


1847. 

Summer, 
s.  Daysllns. 

■"    41    3.87 
33   5.17 


184S. 
Spring.  I  Summer. 


Spring.    £ 
iBavslBs.  Daysllns.  Day) 

Chiswick     37   3.08   41    3.87   46 

Boston..     34   7.75    33   5.17    35   5.56  48    10. 

Orkney   ,  .  i7  17.16   ' 

The  consideration  of  facts  like  these  (and  in  a  fu- 
ture p^r,  I  hope  to  add  more  of  the  same  kind  lo 
ud  the  English  Farmer,)  is  fraught  with  interest  to 
the  agriculturist.  Many  couclusiona  may  be  drawn 
by  the  cultivator  from  the  |>atient  observations  of 
the  Meteorologist :  for  instance,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Scotch  Farmers  possess  a  considerable  superiority  of 
climate  over  their  Southern  neighbours  for  the 
growth  of  oats  and  turnips,  whilst  their  English 
brethren  have  greater  advantages  for  the  cultivation 
of  barley  and  mangel  wuraet— that  these  observa- 
tions to  some  extent  also  apply  to  the  Eastern  and 
Western  sides  of  EngUnd— -and  that  a  soil  which  ia 
of  medium  fertile  moisture  in  the  Eastern  counties, 
wonld  be  too  wet  for  some  crops  if  placed'  on  the 
Western  side.  Such  researches  too,  odd  other  links 
to  the  diain  of  evidence,  which  demonstrates  the 
great  imporUnoe  of  science  to  agricnltnre. 
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THE     SCIENCE     OF     MANURING. 

BY  TROtt  ROWLilNDSON,  C.B.,  P.0.8. 
CBAPTBR  IX. 


Thb  InOROAMIO  CoMtTlTUBNTt  OP   PlaHTS. 

Having  shown  the  mode  by  which  the  inorganic 
constituents  of  plants  are  introduced  into  and 
assimihUed  by  the  vegetable  organium,  it  is  now 
necessary,  in  order  duly  to  appreciate  the  relative 
value  of  each  particular  mineral  constituent,  to 
examine  the  respective  quantities  of  each  description 
found  in  the  various  crops  more  commonly  culti- 
vated. For  this  purpose  the  following  tables  are 
given,  drawn  up  by  Professor  Johnston. 


Potatoes.  . , 

Calculated  without  C^culalcd  wiU 
Carbonic  Acid.  Carbonic  Acio* 


Potash.,  «.• 43*18 

Soda    3*20 

Lime    1*80 

Magnesia 3*17 

Oxide  of  iron ....  0*44 

Sulphuric  acid    . .  15*24 

Phosphoric  acid  . .  8*61 

Chlorine 4*81 

SiUca   1*94 

Carbonic  acid  ....  18*29 


100*68 


52*40 
3*88 
2*20 
3-85 
0-53 
18*50 
10*45 
5*84 
2*35 


100*00 


Pboportion  op  Water,  op  Organic,  and  Inorganic  Matter  in  the  Potato  Top. 

by  Propbssob  Johnston. 


In  the  Stem. 

Cold  dry. 

In  the  Leaves. 

Cold  dry. 

Water 

8973 

8*49 
1.78 

82-67 
17*33 

Water 

85*22 

12-51 

2*27 

Organic  matter  r*  • 

Inorgamc  matter    ...... 

Organic  matter 

Inorganic  matter    

84-55 
15*45 

4 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Op  the  Imoboanic  Pabt  op  the  Potato  Tuber. 

*  (a)  The  young  tuber, 

1.  2. 

Buffs  from  South 

Mid  Lothian.  Americans. 

Ash  per  cent 0*80  116 

Do.  calculate    dry 4*32  5*42 

(b)  The  fkiUffrwm  tuber. 

1.  2. 

Buffs  from  Red  Potato 

Mid  Lothian  from  Lanark,    from  East  Lothian. 

Ash  per  cent 0*78  0*96                      0*75 

Do.  calcul  ted  dry  .' 3*36  4*01                       3*75 

(c)  In  $ucee8nve  periods  of  growth. 


3. 
Ash-leaved 
Kidneys. 
0-95 
4*45 

3. 
White  Potato 


Ash  per  cent « 

Do.  calculated  dry  . . . 


BOPPS  PBOM  MID  LOTBIAN. 


Old  Sets. 


May  30 
0-64 
5*52 


New  Potatoes. 


S 
June  13 
0*65 
19*88 


3 

June  97 

0*705 

12*<940 


4 

July  25 

0*80 

4*32 


._ 


5 

Aug.  8. 

0*70 

3*90 


6 
Aug.  15 
0*78 
3*36 


7 
Aug.  22 

0*79 
4*70 


8 

Aug.  29 
1*93 
5*35 


The  average  of  a  number  of  analyses  of  the  Potato  gave-^ 

For  the  diT  potato 3*57    per  cent,  of  inorganic  matter. 

Potato  in  tne  natural  state      0*87  „  „  ,» 
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AVIBAQK  OP  WaTKB,  AtH,  6cC»,  IK  TuRNIPS^  ACCOBDIKO  TO  MkSBM.  WaY  AND  OO8TKN. 


1 

WATER. 

A8H. 

A8H  DRY. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Mean. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Mea^. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Mean. 

db  

P 

927 
900 

860 
790 

90-0 
85*5 

ri8 

2*64 

*48 
1*19 

•73 
1*84 

i0*90 
1800 

4-00 
8*00 

7-30 
12*98 

Aeeording  to  the  analyses  of  Professor  Way  a  crop  of  20  tons  of  bnlbt  or  roots,  and  4  tons  of  leaves 
tornips,  mangold  wurael,  and  carrot,  wiU  respectiTvly  withdraw  from  the  soU,  or,  in  common 
naoce,  exhaust  it,  to  the  extent  here  set  forth,  viz.:-*- 

Tumipa. 

Phosphoric  acid , .     45  lbs. 

Sulphuric  acid 50 


lime 90 

Magpesia            ..     14 

Potash..                    140 

Soda 33 

Chloride  of  sodium  (salt) 57 

429 


»> 


»> 


M 


9f 


Mangold 

Wurtel. 

Carrots. 

21 

lba« 

39  lbs. 

22 

M 

S7    „ 

21 

9$ 

197    „ 

22 

$» 

29    „ 

1S3 

f» 

134    „ 

70 

u 

103    „ 

]60 

u 

86    „ 

449 

»» 

664    „ 

A  average  crop  of  wheat  will  remore  from  an 
cHtlacre:— 

Silica 84  lbs. 

Phosphoric  add       . .  20    „ 

Lime 8    „ 

Magnesia 6    „ 

Peroxide  of  iron       . .      . .  1    „ 

Potash       23    „ 

Soda li  „ 

143i 
^?e  tons  of  potato,  tubers  will  remove  of— 

Potash       160  lbs. 

Soda 12  „ 

lime 9  „ 

Magnesia 20  „ 

Sulphuric  acid 60  ,, 

Phosphoric  acid       . .      •  •  33  „ 

Chlorine 18  „ 

202 

'rom  which  Fromberg  calculates  that  a  ton  of 
fieial  manure,  composed  only  of  the  mineral 
redients,  for  the  potato  crop,  ought  to  be  pro- 
tioned  as  follows : — 

Potaah       1180  lbs. 

Magnesia 87    „ 

Soil 77    „ 

ume 50    „ 

Sulphuric  acid 416    „ 

Phosphoric  acid       • .     . .   235    „ 

Chlorine 195    „ 

2240    „ 

it  •future  pedod  we  will  examine  how  far  the 
re  proportiona  agree  with  the  amount  of  manure 


(either  farm-yard  or  special)  applied  to  the  crops 
ordinarily  cultivated. 

Having  thus  giveh  a  brief  review  of  some  of  the 
physiological  circumstances  connected  with  the 
growth  of  plants,  and  also  tolerably  copious  tables 
of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  some  of  our  usually 
cultivated  plants,  the  reader  will  be  now  prepared  to 
understand  the  rationale  of  the  action  of  manures. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  enlarge  on  the  sources 
whence  the  organic  constituents  of  plants  are 
derived,  it  being  taken  for  granted  that  all  such  as 
consist  merely  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  as  oils,  or 
carbon,  oxygen*  and  hydrogen,  as  woody  fibre 
(lignin),  starch,  sugar,  gum,  organic  acids,  &c., 
are  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid 
and  water,  perhaps  also  occasionally  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  There 
are,  however,  otiier  substances  in  plants,  of  great 
importance  in  the  vegetable  economy,  which,  in 
addition  to  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  contain 
another  eonstitoent— asote  or  nitrogen,  and  in  a  few 
instances  phosphorus  and  sulphur  also,  the  latter 
being  found  in  the  seeds  of  cruciferous  plants.  It 
has  been  attempted  by  liebig  and  othen  to  prove 
that  if  plants  are  adequately  supplied  with  their 
mineral  constituents,  nitrogen  will  be  absorbed  from 
the  atmosphere.  It  b  possible  that  this  theory  may 
be  true  in  part;  but  every-day  observation  shows 
that  a  moderate  application  of  azotised  manures  is 
invariably  foUowed  by  a  luxuriant  crop,  provided 
the  inorganic  oonatitnents  cstentisl  for  fertility  are 
also  present ;  it  would,  therefore,  be  by  no  means 
safo  for  the  fiurmer  to  abandon  the  use  of  substances 
containing  nitrogen.    We  shall  defer  the  consider- 
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ation  of  thif  subject  for  the  presenty  as  we  shall 
hare  abundant  opportnidtlee  of  rseurring  to  it 
when  occupied  with  the  question  of  &nn-yard 
liquid  and  special  manures. 

On  Farm-yard  Manure. 

Seeing  that  by  withdrawing  crops  from  a  field 
we  take  away  a  certain  amount  of  substances  es- 
sentially requisite  to  the  formation  of  vegetable 
oiganisms,  it  will  be  obvious  that  by  returning  the 
same  to  the  soil  we  again  restore  it  to  the  original 
state.  Tint,  however,  cannot  be  done  in  practice 
by  relying  only  on  the  ordinary  manure  heap  of  the 
fiurmstead,  as  a  constant  waste  takes  place  annually 
on  every  farm  by  the  sale  of  com,  wool,  meat,  and 
bone  in  cattle  and  sheep,  milk,  cheese,  &c.,  leaving 
commonly  the  most  bulky  but  least  valuable 
articles,  an  hay  and  straw,  at  home  to  make  manure; 
an  evident  waste  therefore  takes  place  on  eveiy  farm, 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  there  is  also  constantly 
carried  away  a  portion  of  fertalising  substances  by  so- 
lution in  rain  water,*  even  after  farm-yard  manure 
has  been  applied  to  the  soil.  In  part,  this  is  in  some 
degree  replaced  by  fresh  mineral  ingredients  being 
set  free  from  soils  by  the  slow  but  certain  and 
constantly  decomposing  action  of  carbonic  acid  and 
moisture ;  notwithstanding  this  aid  from  nature,  it 
is  well  known  that  in  practice  it  takes  the  produce 
of  many  acres  to  restore  fertility  to  one  that  has 
been  exhausted.  One  source  of  loss  has  just  been 
mdicated ;  but  there  are  others  much  more  serious, 
which  will  be  hereafter  alluded  to.  On  reflection, 
it  must  also  be  obvious  to  all,  that  manure,  to  be  of 
the  greatest  efficacy,  ought  to  be  in  that  state  which, 
whilst  not  of  too  great  solubility,  yet  is  sufficiently 
so  to  be  decomposed  during  the  time  occupied  by 
the  growth  of  the  crop  to  which  it  is  applied. 

In  preparing  a  manure  heap,  the  farmer  ought 
therefore  to  be  careful,  in  the  first  place,  to  preserve 
and  collect  all  matters  containing  the  organic  and 
inorganic  constituents  of  the  crops  which  he  cul« 
tivates ;  and,  2ndly,  if  the  matters  so  collected  are 
not  in  a  form  likely  to  be  absorbed  by  plants,  to 
render  them  so  by  artificial  means.  The  course 
usually  pursued  for  the  first  object,  is  to  collect  all 
the  excrements  (usually  mixed  with  straw)  vended 
by  the  animals  in  the  cattle  sheds,  s^r^t*  stables, 
straw  yards,  &c.,  throwing  the  whole  into  a  heap, 
where  it  remains  until  carted  to  the  field.  Generally, 
little  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  urine  voided  by 
cattle,  &c.,  except  such  as  may  be  absorbed  by  the 
straw. 


*  Perhaps  this  loss  is  not  so  great  as  is  com- 
monly imagined;  at  leas^  Professor  Way's  ex- 
periments on  the  absorptive  properties  of  soils 
pdnt  to  such  a  conclusion. 


Much  has  been  written  with  respect  to  dn 
second  ob|ect— sadi  as  tanmig  over  dw  heaps 
periodically,  in  order  to  promote  a  greater  and  more 
equal  fermentation.     This  plan   has   had  both 
strenuous  advocates  and  adversaries ;  amongst  the 
latter  is  Boossingault,  who  states:  <'Fhmi  whst 
has  now  been  said,  it  will  be  understood  how  de- 
structive to  good  manure  is  the  custom  which 
obtains  in  certain  countries  of  turning  dungfaeaps 
frequently— of  airing  them  as  it  were,  in  order  to 
hasten  their  decompositkm.  Treated  in  this  way, 
steble  litter  does,  in  fact,  decompose  much  mora 
rapidly;  but  it  does  so— and  I  own  I  do  not  myself 
clearly  perceive  the  object  proposed  by  it— at  the 
expense  of  the  quality ;  for  it  is  very  evident  thst 
the  volatile  principles  must  be  dissipated  and  lost  in 
the  same  proportion  as  their  points  of  contact  with 
the  air  are  multiplied."    I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
that  so  serious  a  dissipation  of  the  volatile  principles 
(ammonia)  of  form-yard  manure  takes  place  in  con- 
sequence of  turning  over  the  heaps  as  stated  by  the 
French  chemist,  and  am  more  Inclined  to  agree 
with  the  advocates  of  old  fermented  manure,  that 
the  loss  sustamed  principally  consists  of  carbonie 
acid  and  moisture ;  in  fact,  Boussinganlt  admits  on 
the  authority  of  Thaer,  that  air  collected  from  the 
surface  of  a  dungheap  undergoing  moderate  fer* 
mentation,  does  not  contain  much  more  carbonic 
acid  than  that  which  is  taken  from  the  mass  of  the 
atmosphere.     Neither   does  a  vessel  containing 
nitric  acid,  when  placed  upon  the  fermenting  mass, 
produce  those  dense  white  vapours  which  are  certain 
indications  of  the  presence  of  ammonia.    In  pre- 
paring farm-yard  manure,  the  quick  decay  of  vege- 
table fibre  is  of  great  importance,  for  two  reasons- 
vis.,  it  prepares  the  straw,  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
broken  by  the  fork  or  cut  by  the  spade,  in  which 
state  it  is  also  easier  worked  into  the  ground  by  the 
plough ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  inorganic 
constituents  of  the  straw,  &c.,  are  set  free.    Hie 
due  fermentation,  therefore,  of  the  whole  mass  of 
the  dungheap  is  of  primary  importance.    In  con- 
ducting this,  some  circumspection  is  required ;  for, 
if  allowed  to  acquue  too  high  a  temperature,  the 
mass  becomes  what  is  commonly  termed  ''fire- 
fanged,*'  and  sometimes  actually  inflames ;  in  mther 
case,  little  more  than  the  inoi^ganic  constitaents 
remain.    It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances   just  stated  ought  to  be  conclasive 
evidence  against  the  truth  of  the  theory,  that  we 
have  oii/y  to  place  upon  our  fields  the  inorganic 
constituents  of  the  crops  which  we  draw  from  them, 
in  order  to  produce  perpetual  fertility ;  otherwise, 
firefanging  in  our  dungheaps  would  be  a  benefit 
rather  than  an  injury;  but  all  practical  formers 
know  that  the  contrary  is  the  case.    The  opposite 
circumstance —the    non-production  of    sufficient 
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bot^U  atteoded  with  the  disadvantage  of  leaving 
the  straw  in  a  tough  state,  so  as  not  to  be  easily 
worked. 

I  shall  only  at  present  briefly  notice  what  appears 
to  be  the  general  opinion :  it  is  borne  out  by  the 
best  vriters,  and  agrees  with  my  own  experience, 
.    vis.,  that,  in  preparing  a  manure  heap,  too  great 
care  cannot  be  taken  to  mix  intimately  the  produce 
of  stables,  cattle  sheds,  styes,  &c. ;  for  the  mixture 
is  always  found  to  produce  that  slow  but  perfect 
fennentation  most  advantageous  to  the  objects  of 
the  ftrmer.    This  might  be  anticipated,  as  horse 
mannre  is  known  to  be  prone,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  to  heat  violently,  and  frequently  if  care  is 
not  taken,  to  fire ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  manure 
irom  cattle  sheds  does  not  ferment  readily.    For 
the  due  preparation  and  economising  farm-yard 
manure  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  it  should 
he  sheltered.   It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  surface  of  a  manure  heap  is  kept  at  90 
deg.  m  the  shade  or  1 20  deg.  in  the  sun  for  days  to- 
gether; and,  with^espect  to  rain,  it  must  be  evident 
to  all  diat  every  drop  which  falls,  and  subsequently 
ttudes  from  the  heap,  must  rob  it  of  some  of  its 
fertiliang  ingredients.    I  have  ascertained  by  ex- 
P^ents  that  the  first  oosings  from  a  manure 
heap  contain  the  greatest  amount  of  inorganic  sub- 
stances as  weU  as  the  largest  quantity  of  ammonia. 
Allasion  is  here  made  to  tlie  liquid  running  from  a 
beap  in  the  fresh  or  unfermented  state ;  it  may  also 
be  remarked,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
lalts  which  exude  at  this  period  are  in  the  state  of 
carbonates.  The  drainings  from  a  manure-heap  that 
has  fermented  a  few  days,  and  coUected  after  a  shower 
of  rain,  possess  a  dark-brown  appearance,  and,  if 
aOowed  to  settle,  will  become  tolerably  clear.  When 
this  occurs,  and  it  takes  place  during  the  fermenta- 
tion of  all  manure  heaps,  it  is  an  indication  that  in 
the  process  of  decay,  humic  acid  has  been  formed, 
which,  combining  with  the  ammonia  or  the  fixed 
alkalies,  exude  in  the    state  of  brown-coloured 
humates :  in  this  manner  one-third,  probably  one- 
half  of  the  value  of  Harm-yard  manure,  as  ordinarily 
prepared,  is  lost.    If  the  phenomena  attending  the 
£nisentation  of  manure  heaps  is  investigated,  it  will 
be  found  that  humic  acid  must  be  produced  during 
the  decay  of  woody  fibre  with  the  simultaneous 
formation  of   carbonic  add  and    water,  accom- 
panied by  the  disengagement  of  the  alkalies  potash 
and  soda,  which  immediately  combine  with  the 
humic  acid,  forming  honutes  :    these  being  very 
soluble  are  carried  away  by  the  first  shower  of  rain 
that  foils,  unless  precautionary  measures  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  such  waste,  which  unfortunately 
ia  eddom  the  case.    Were  it  not  for  some  counter- 
aettag  causes,  manure  heaps  exposed  during  an 
cntm  winter  woald  lose  Uie  whole  of  their  fer- 


tiliung  properties.  The  counteracting  causes  arise 
from  the  property  which  the  insoluble  humates  of 
lime,  magnesia,  &c.,  and  also  some  black  insoluble 
carbanaceous  compounds  possess  of  retaining  am- 
monia and  the  alkalies  to  a  certain  extent.  Were  it 
not  for  this  circumstance,  our  manure  heaps  as  or- 
dinarily prepared  would  become  destitute  of  all 
their  valuable  substances,  with  the  exception  of  the 
almost  insoluble  neutral  phosphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  sulphate  of  lime,  &c.  It  is  true  that 
the  fertnentation  of  manure  heaps  cannot  proceed 
without  the  aid  of  moisture;  but  ordinarily  formed 
farm-yard  manure  contains  sufficient  moisture  when 
taken  out  of  the  offices  for  its  adequate  fermenta- 
tion, if  it  is  not  subsequently  aUowed  to  evaporate 
by  too  free  an  exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind.  A 
shed  would  remedy  this  evil.  Moisture  is  not  the 
only  circumstance  necessary  to  produce  fermenta- 
tion in  a  manure  heap :  oxygen  must  also  be  pre- 
sent, and  this  is  afforded  by  the  atmosphere. 

If  a  manure  heap  is  surrounded  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  carbonic  acid  gas,  scarcely  any  fermentation 
will  take  place,  whatever  degree  of  moisture  may 
exist  therein.  If,  therefore,  means  are  devised  for 
limiting  the  admission  of  the  atmosphere,  we  shall, 
to  a  certain  degree,  obtain  a  control  over  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  heap,  by  which  means  the  evils 
arising  from  the  formation  of  much  humic  acid 
will,  in  a  great  degree,  be  remedied. 

The  fermentation  of  manure  heaps  depending  as  it 
does  on  the  joint  presence  of  lieat,  moisture,  and 
the  atmosphere,  the  skilful  farmer  will  avail  himself 
of  the  means  in  his  power  to  promote  or  retard  fer- 
mentation, by  dispensmg  with,  or  admitting,  one  or 
other  of  these  agents  as  the  case  may  require.  This 
can  be  done  in  several  ways  :  to  enumerate  and  cx« 
plam  all  would,  however,  take  up  too  much  space;"! 
shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  rules, 
and  to  inodes  of  proceeding  which  are  within  the- 
capacity  of  the  humblest  cottager. 

The  free  admission  of  the  atmosphere  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  excessive  fermentation,  and  Bous- 
smgault,  although  he  does  not  state  this  to  be  the 
cMiie,  admits  that  "  it  is  of  much  importance  that 
the  heap  be  pretty  solid,  in  order  to  prevent  too 
great  a  rise  of  temperature  and  a  too  rapid  fermen* 
Nation,  which  is  always  injurious.  At  Buhelbronn, 
our  dung-heap  is  so  firmly  trodden  down  in  the 
course  of  its  accumulation,  by  the  feet  of  the  work- 
men, that  a  loaded  waggon  drawn  by  four  horses  can 
be  taken  across  it  without  very  great  difficulty.'* 
Notwithstanding  what  has  jast  been  stated,  many 
able  writers  on  this  matter  have  asserted  that  tramp- 
ling down  manure  is  injurious ;— each  party  is  right 
according  to  drcumstances.  If  a  mannre  heap  it 
required  for  ahnost  immediate  use,  nothing  is  more 
certam  than  that  a  free  admission  of  air  is  necessary. 
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in  order  to  promote  npid  fermenUtion*;  bat  lliis  is 
done  at  the  eipenu  at  a  oonsidenble  amount  of  its 
volatile  contents.  On  the  other  hand,  if  intended  to 
lie  for  some  months,  (as  is  freqnentlj  the  case,)  p«»- 
Bore,  and  consequently  more  limited  admission  of 
atmospheric  air,  is  advantageoaa,  fermentation  being 
by  thia  means  retaided,  and  consequently  proceeds 
more  equaUy  thronghont  the  mass. 

At  some  periods  of  the  year  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
aideiahle  importance  to  the  farmer  that  he  shonld 
bare  the  means  of  concerting  his  fresh  into  well  fer- 
mented manure  in  a  short  time. 

It  is  particularly  recommended  that  all  extraneous 
moisture  other  than  the  drainings  of  the  offices 
should  be  kept  from  the  manure  heap,  and  theae 
ought  to  be  conreyed  to  the  pit  through  tunneb :  no 
water  should  be  permitted  to  enter,  unless  thrown 
OQ  for  lome  special  purpose. 

By  reatrioting  the  admission  of  the  air,  a  direct 
command  is  obtained  orer  the  fermentation  of  the 
manure  heap ;  bnt  practioally  this  can  only  be  aooom- 
plished  by  placing  the  manure  in  pita ;  if  a  rough 
coTsring  is  given  to  it,  so  much  the  better.  The 
usual  form  of  a  mannre  heap  is  either  a  cnbe  or  a 
parallelopipedon,  each  being  a  figure  of  six  sides,  Sto 
of  which  are  exposed  to  the  influence  oT  the  atmos- 
phere, the  bottom  only  uot  being  surrounded  by  it. 
By  using  pits  this  wder  will  be  completely  rerersed.: 
one  side — the  top— only  being  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere;  with  this  additional  advantage,  that  from 
Uie  altered  position  of  the  heap,  in  relation  to  the 
air,  the  top  being  tho  only  surface  directly  exposed 
to  its  influenoe,  is  precisely  that  by  which  it  can  pene- 
trate with  the  greatest  dif^ulty ;  as  it  can  only 
enter  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  eauaed  by  the  gradual 
erolution  of  oarbonio  aoid,  vapour,  and  heated  air ; 
iriiilst  with  ordinarily  formed  dung-heaps  the  atmoa- 
phere  can  freely  penetrate  through  the  sides,  thua 
causing  a  draught,  aeoompanied  by  the  more  ispid  evo- 
lution of  vapour  and  oarbonic  acid  through  the  top  of 
the  mass,  the  free  admission  of  oxygen  oauaiog  the 
heat  to  still  rorther  increase,  in  conseqnenoe  of  whioh 
a  more  vigorous  fermentation  ensues — flre-Iangiiig 
being  the  frequent  result. 

To  prevent  the  evils  arising  from  the  present  mode 
of  forming  manure  heaps,  it  is  recommended  that 
fann-yaid  manure  ahould  be  invariably  thrown  into 
pits  either  dug  out  of  the  ground  or  partially  so,  and 
walled  ronnd  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet  firom 
the  BUtfaco.  Fire-fanging  is  unknown  in  pita  so 
formed ;  and  this  mode  has  the  further  advantage 
that  tho  manure,  commonly  oalled  cold,  such  as 
those  from  the  oow-house,  which  only  slowly  decom- 
pose, has  the  rotting  process  hastened  owing  to  the 
oaloric  evolved  in  doted  pita  being  only  skiwly  dis- 
pwaod,  and  oootequently  OMdneiiif  by  its  pnioence 


t«  the  required  decay.  Pits  have  thsefore  Ibc 
double  advantage  of  retarding  fermentation  in  caset 
where  that  is  likely  to  be  injuriona,  and  retainhig 
heat  where  it  is  most  required. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  pits  so  made  becomt 
ailed  above  their  tops,  in  which  case  the  superiol 
portions  will  be  in  the  condition  of  ordinarily  fbrmej 
dung-heaps.  When  this  has  happened  I  have  not  mi 
frequently  observed  that  it  was  requisite  to  renum 
the  upper  portions,  or  turn  it  over  in  order  to  prevail 
flriug.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation  that  vdken 
the  manure  is  heaped  up  above  the  level  of  the  pita 
and  the  sides  are  consequently  exposed  to  the  acttoi 
of  tlie  atmosphere,  the  manure  so  made  never  has  tbi 
same  appearauce  as  old  fermeuted  manure.  "Biii 
cannot  be  accounted  for  from  the  shorter  period  tha 
has  elapsed  since  the  upper  portion  exposed  to  tb 
air  has  been  gathered,  for  I  have  often  earefolly  ob 
served  and  marked  the  time  requisite  to  prodnoi 
the  appearance  of  well-fermented  farm-yard  manmi 
phieed  in  pits,  and  exposed  in  the.ordhiary  manna 
and  I  have  invariably  remarked  that  a  more  pertse 
and  uniform  decomposition  takes  place  inthatptacei 
in  pits,  and  also  in  less  time. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  a  considerable  amoon 
of  ammoma  escapes.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  caae 
neither  is  much  heat  evolved  from  manure  pits.  '. 
Iiave  often  been  present  at  the  removal  of  mannr 
from  pits  constructed  as  here  recommended,  the  hea 
from  which  is  seldom  so  great  aa  that  found  in  ordi 
narily  formed  heaps ;  but,  unlike  the  latter,  it  is  no 
confined  to  the  centre,  whilst  the  sides  are  compan 
tively  cool :  on  the  contrary,  an  equable  temperatur 
pervaded  the  whole  mass,  no  smell  of  ammonia  wa 
perceptible,  but  v^oui  of  water  was  being  copiona^ 
given  off. 

These  facts  strongly  confirm  the  correotne^s  o 
the  opinion  that  in  order  to  produce  a  speedy  am 
equable  decay  of  mannre,  it  ought  to  be  throwi 
into  pits,  instead  of  being  exposed  in  the  ordinar; 
manner. 

Another  advantage  derived  from  using  pits  is,  tha 
in  winter  the  calorio  arising  ttom  the  fermentatioi 
of  the  heap  is  not  so  speedily  diaaipated  when  sni 
rounded  by  a  cold  frosty  atmosphere. 

It  is  well  known  that  winter.m&de  manure  doe 
not  ferment  freely.  So  well  is  this  understood  that  j 
has  become  an  axiom  that  one  load  of  manure  forme 
in  summer  is  worth  two  made  in  winter.  I  need  no 
enlarge  as  to  any  particular  mode  of  conatmoting  th 
pits  here  recommended,  as  every  sensible  farmei 
when  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  system 
will  easily  seleot  the  fittest  phtce,  and  the  best  mod' 
of  constructing  them,  as  adapted  for  bis  ownpeoolia 
cirenmstanoes.  Aa  a  general  rule  they  ought  to  b 
imperriou,  if  the  soil  wiU  permit  it :  if  not,  th^ 
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ought  to  bo  \iiade  so.  A  rough  covering,  though 
uotindisiteosablj  requisite,  would  be  a  great  improve- 
meat.  Pits  made  as  yisi  described  will  couverC  the 
ordinarj  mixture  of  cattle  and  horse  manure  into  well 
fermented  farm-yard  manure  in  the  course  of  three 
▼eeb  or  a  month  in  summer,  and  in  winter  in  about 
six  or  eight  weeJcs^Hulfaatagea  suffldeut  to  induce 
ereiy  careful  facmer  to  adopt  the  system,  by  which 
mtm  the  fertilizing  ingredients  will  be  preserved 
with  a  smaller  {^nount  of  loss  of  its  volatile  and  fixed 
valiiable  contents  than  by  the  method  usually  pur- 
sued. 

Daring  some  years  on  large  (arms  no  inconsidera- 
ble amount  of  animal  matter,  such  as  vermin,  &c., 
is  thrown  away^  thus  polluting  the  atmosphere; 
vhereas  if  they  were  thrown  into  a  close  pit,  amidst 
twitch,  weeds,  &c., and  mixed  with  fresh  horse  manure, 
they  would  add  materiidly  to  the  quantity  and  value  of 
the  heip,  besides  assisting  in  making  away  with  a 
quantity  of  rubbish :  from  experience  I  know  that 
tiie  germinating  property  of  twitch  can  be  thus 
destroyed. 

By  whatever  mode  farm-yard  manure  is  prepared, 
under  all  drcnmstances  a  large  quantity  of  humic 
acid  is  formed.     The  manner  in  which  humic  acid, 
'  which  forms  soluble  salts  with  several  alkalies,  be- 
comes by  lengthened  fermentation  converted  into 
a  black  substance  insoluble  ia  alkalies,  is  only  at  pre- 
sent imperfectly  if  at  all  understood.     The  result  of 
my  own  observation  is  this,  that  in  heaps  formed  in 
the  open  mode  a  larger  amount  of  humic  acid  is 
formed,  idiieh  is  found  soluble  in  alkalies,  than  when 
made  in  dose  pits  having  a  more  limited  access  of 
VI:  in  the  latter  case  some  humic  acid  is  formed. 
In  both  cases  the  soluble  humic  add  so  formed  is 
identical  with  the  humic  acid  which  exists  so  abund- 
>Qtly  in  barren  peat  mosses  or  turbaries;  which 
hmnic  add  has  a  strong  tendency  to  imite  with  the 
lUuiies  potash,  soda^  ammonia,  &c.,  forming  the  deep 
hrown-colouied  solutions,  which  are  invariable  seen 
to  oose  from  manure  heaps  after  rain.    Seeing  that 
VTuy  drop  of  brown-coloured  liquid,  so  oozing,  con- 
tiins  in  solution  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  salts  of 
potash,  aoda^  or  ammonia^  it  must  be  evident  that 
from  this  canse  alone  a  very  serious  diminution  of 
the  valuable  constituents  of  the  manure  heap  is  con- 
itantly  taking  phu^.  Placing  the  manure  in  pits  will 
hi  a  great  measure  remedy  this  evil ;  at  all  events,  it 
^  prevent  the  liquid  running  to  waste.    It  is  not, 
however,  hefe  meant  to  convey  the  impression  that 
this  brown-ooloured  liquid  possesses  «ny  great  fertili- 
fiDg  properties,  for  such  is  not  the  case.  It  can,  how. 
erer,  be  easOy  made  so,  by  using  a  little  well-slaked 
lime  in  small  quantity ;  as  the  lime  will  then  combine 
with  the  humic  acid,  and  set  the  alkaH  free :  no  escape 
of  ammoaiA  will  take  place,  provided  the  lime  is  used 
in  small  q|ii«atitie9»  in  ilM  form  of  milk  of  lime.    It 


may  be  here  remarked  that  the  insoluble  compounds 
of  humic  acid  with  lime,  as  well  as  those  carbonace- 
ous compounds  formed  during  the  decay  of  straw, 
&c.,  which  are  insoluble,  appear  to  possess  the  pro 
perty  of  ahsorbing  and  retaining  very  appreciable 
quantities  of  alkalies  anS  alkaline  salts,  andammouia- 
cal  substances,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  charcoal ;  it 
is  on  this  property  that  the  value  of  the  carbonaceous 
matters  of  farm-yard  manure  principally  depends; 
and  probably  also,  as  a  slow  and  continuous  source  of 
carbonic  acid,  it  may  indirectly  be  a  source  of  ferti 
lity.  In  stating  this,  however,  it  is  not  meant  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  carbonic  acid  thus 
formed  is  directly  absorbed  by  plants,  and  thus  causes 
a  greater  luxuriance  of  growth ;  for  all  experiments 
prove  that  if  the  otber  conditions  requisite  for  fer- 
tility are  present,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere 
is  always  in  sufficient  abundance  to  supply  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  carbon.  Repeated  and  carefully 
performed  experiments,  have  however  proved,  that 
after  silica  (sand),  granite,  &c.,  have  been  subjected 
for  a  lengthened  period  to  the  action  of  boiling  mu- 
riatic acid,  in  order  to  dissolve  out  the  whole  of  their 
alkaline  contents,  the  residue  has  been  acted  on 
by  carbonic  acid.  The  carbonaceous  substances  of 
the  manure  heap  are  therefore  indirectly  sources  of 
fertility,  in  consequence  of  their  giving  off  carbonic 
acid  slowly  but  continuously  during  their  decay, 
which  carbonic  acid  acts  on  the  minerals  existing  in 
the  soil,  to  a  limited  extent  rendering  them  soluble, 
and  consequently  fit  for  absorption  by  the  spongioles 
of  the  roots  of  plants. 

The  following  analyses  of  farm-yard  manure  are 
given :  they  will  have  to  be  referred  to  occasionally 
when  we  compare  the  value  of  farm-yard  manure 
with  the  recently  introduced  and  more  portable 
substances,  which  are  generally  classed  under  the 
generic  title  of  special  manures. 

The  first  analysis  I  shall  give  is  one  by  Dr. 
Richardson,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  it  was  made 
on  farm-yard  manure  taken  just  previous  to  being 
applied,  and  was  found  to  consist  as  follows : — 

Fresh. 

Water 64*96 

Organic  matter 24*71 

Inorganic  salts  10*33 


100*00 


Dried  at  212''. 

Carbon 37*40 

Hydrogen , 5*27 

Oxygen 25*52  . 

Nitrogen 1*76 

Aahet   30*06 


100*00 
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Inokoamig  Uattbm. 


MwoMia 

Su^huric  >eid 

Chlorine     

. .     3-37 

Silie« 

B.  SohiU  in  mmrUlk 

SUka. 

PhMpbate  of  line 

Photpbate  of  Dugnena   .. 
Pbotpluteofirof    

Cubauteofmagoetia  .. 

13-01 
mid. 

.     37-01 

"■11 

.        3-SC 

.       4-«S 

9-34 

r«3 

A.  PortioD  Mluble 

B.  Ditto  inwlubto 

saw 

.      1301 
.      8699 

100.00 
Bf  Mnsn.  Allen  and  Grcenhill,  pupili  of  Mr. 
Nubet. 


Fann-jard 
from  Kent 

Farm.yara 

maDura 
£rm  Surrey. 

Percentage  of  aab 

g-3 

9-6 

79-79 
3-33 
0-03 

71-33 

Soda 

Ltaw  ;:.:::...... 

1-43 
3-04 
1-63 
1-89 
1-68 
■  trace 

Pbotpbateofiran   

3-03 
3-54 
1-57 
1-37 

99*76 

99.91 

It  ia  Terr  important  lo  obaeTve  that  of  the  entire 
maH  of  faim-yard  mannre  carted  on  to  the  land, 
about  65  percent,  of  it  ii  only  water,  and  of  the 
remaining  3ft  per  cent.  9fi  ii  inert  carbonaceous 
matter,  only  larvtceable  aa  a  eource  of  cartwnic 
acid,  for  which  purpose  a  mixture  of  peat  and  lima 
will  answer  equally  well,  leaving  only  10  per  cent, 
of  inorganic  sub«tfinceB,  and  0.6  par  cent,  of  ni- 
trogen as  (rue  fertiliiing  matler.  Of  the  10  per 
cent,  of  inorganic  subslances,  there  are  only  three 
thatireof  mnch  value.either  as  teganla  tb«r  com- 
mercial price  or  relative  -scarcity ;  we  can  obtain  in 
abondance,  and  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  following  (nb- 


■Uncea,  yi*. :- 
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It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  per-centage  of  silica  in  the  ash 
analysed  by  Dr.   Richardson   and    those  of  Mr. 
Nisbet's  pnpils ;  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
manure  which  Dr.  Richardson  analyzed  having 
originally  been  composed  of  a  less  proportion  of 
straw,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  superior  amount 
of  phosphates  in  the  first  analysis  maybe  attributed 
to  a  larger  amount  of  grain  having  been  used  by 
the  cattle  or  horses.     The  superior  amount  of 
potash  in  the  manure  from  Surrey,  may  arise  from 
the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  it  had  been  gathered 
from  cattle  that   had  been  fed   upon  turnips  or 
similar  green  food,  as  it  roust  be  always  remem- 
bered that  the  manure  voided  by  animals  will  differ 
in  quality  according  to  the  food  that  has  been  given 
to  them ;  the  quality  will  also  vary  according  to 
tbe  circumstance  whether  the  animals  are  young  or 
fattening,  manure  from  the  latter  being  much  more 
Valuable  than  manure  from  the  former,  and  is  easily 
accounted  for.    Young  and  growing  animals  con- 
stantly require  an  addition  of  inorganic  substances 
^T  the  development  of  their  frame,  muscles,  and 
^^^sues ;  phosphoric  acid   and  lime,  with  a  small 
Otiantity  of  potash,  magnesia,  and  common  salt, 
ing  the  principal  substances  that  are  required.  It 
list  be  apparent  to  every  one  that  a  much  greater 
^^3aount  of  inorganic  substances  exist  in  the  full 
^V>i2r.year-old  ox  than  in  the  calf;  but  the  ox  had  no 
eans  of  obtaining  these  organic  substances  other 
from  its  food.    When  a  full-grown  ox  is  put 
IP  to  fatten,  with  fully  developed  muscle,  bone, 
sue,  &c.,  little  or  no  extra  inorganic  matter  will 
required  for  its  further  development;  conse- 
^^^wiently,  instead  of  a  portion  of  the  inorganic  con- 
"Utuents  of  its  food  being  required  for  assimilation 
the  animal  organism,  the  whole  are  voided  in  the 
^^:^[cremei)ts,  which,  if  all  source  of  loss  could  be 
X=^'«!evented,  would  (csHeris  paribus)  on  being  applied 
the  soil  restore  it  to  the  same  state  of  fertility 
which  it  existed  at  the  period  of  sowing  the  pro- 
^ce  which  the  animal  thus  consumed.    In  fatten- 
^:ig  animals  there  is  scarcely  any  source  of  loss  in 
e  inorganic  constituents  of  the  food,  and  of  the 
Tganic  matters  merely  carbonic  acid,  and  a  small 
uantity  of  nitrogen  exhaled  by  the  lungs  and  skin ; 
these  the  only  loss  which  is  of  practical  impor- 
ce  is  nitrogen,  which  however  is  exceedingly 
^mall,  and  if  the  urine  and  excrements  are  carefully 
^^llected  and  stored,  very  little  nitrogen,  either  in 
^he  form  of  ammonia  or  otherwise,  wiU  escape. 
Carbonic  add  being  abundantly  supplied  to  vege- 
tables by  the  atmosphere,  its  loss  is  therefore  of 
little  consequence.    The  reason  why  so  little  loss 
of  the  inorganic  and  nitrogenised  constituents  of 
iregetablea  takes  place  in  fattening  cattle  arises  from 
the  drcomatance  tint  whilst  fattening  they  are  only 


forming  fat,  which  is  a  combination  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  therefore  not  requiring  for  its  forma- 
tion either  nitrogen  or  inorganic  substances :  these 
oleaginous  matters  are  derived  principally  from  the 
sugar,  starch,  &c.,  of  their  food ;  there  is  therefore 
a  sound  reason  for  the  farmer's  assertion,  that  it  is 
the  last  pound  of  fat  that  pays  the  best.  From  the 
decreased  action  of  the  lungs  a  less  consumption  of 
the  carbon  of  the  food  (evolved  as  carbonic  acid  by 
the  lungs)  takes  place;  whilst  at  the  same  time  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  nitrogenous  and  inorganic  sub- 
stances of  the  food  are  voided  in  the  liquid  and 
solid  excrements.  The  superiority  of  the  manure 
from  fattening  cattle,  irrespective  of  the  better 
quality  of  the  food  consumed,  is  thus  accounted  for. 
A  fact  of  some  importance,  both  as  regards  rearing 
and  feeding  cattle,  as  well  as  concerning  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  manure  heap,  may  here  be  mentioned. 
It  is  well  known  that  young,  commonly  called  store 
stock,  will  thrive  with  food  on  which  fattening  cat- 
tle would  scarcely  hold  their  o^vn,  or  possibly  de- 
teriorate :  this  remark  holds  good  whether  it  has 
respect  to  pasturage  or  shed  feeding.  Matured  well- 
fed  cattle  Mrill  lose  condition  if  placed  on  the  com- 
mon white  turnip,  whereas  yearlings  will  do  weU 
with  them.  This  observation  applies  also  to  hoggets 
and  wether  sheep,  the  greater  vital  energy  of  young 
animals  rendering  them  able  to  derive  nutriment 
from  food  which  die  weaker  digestive  powers  of  a 
maturer  age  appears  incapable  of  assimilating.  In 
some  instances  it  has  been  observed  that  young 
animals  have  improved  more  rapidly  when  fed  on 
the  common  white  turnip,  than  when  served  with 
the  more  nutritious  swede ;  and  this  can  be  ration- 
ally accounted  for.  Whilst  there  is  a  material  dif- 
ference between  the  feeding  properties  of  the  com- 
mon white  and  Swedish  turnip,  the  proportion  of 
ash  to  the  root  is  nearly  equal.  To  obtain  an  equal 
amount  of  nutriment,  animals  feeding  on  the  com- 
mon and  less  nutritious  turnip,  are  compelled  to  eat 
a  larger  quantity,  at  the  same  time  injecting  a 
greater  amount  of  inorganic  substances,  which  are 
assimilated  by  the  growing  tissues,  bones,  musdes, 
&c. ;  from  which  drawbacks  it  might  be  theoretically 
assumed  that  manure  from  growing  stock  cannot 
possibly  be  of  equal  value  with  that  derived  from 
fattening  cattle.  In  a  somewhat  similar  manner 
manure  from  milch  cows  is  not  of  equal  value  with 
that  formed  by  dry  cattle,  in  consequence  of  the 
phosphoric  add  and  alkalies  removed  by  the  milk. 
From  the  tables  given,  of  the  composition  of  the 
inorganic  matters  of  farm-yard  manures,  it  will  be 
seen  that  more  than  eighty  per  cent,  consisted  of 
substances  of  little  money  value,  and  can  be  had 
from  the  mineral  kingdom  both  in  abundance  and 
at  little  cost.  Of  the  remainder,  potash,  phos* 
phoric  add,  and  thdr  compouniis,  form  the  greater 
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part,  the  proportioni  of  which  m>]r  be  rMpMtirelj 
taken  at 

3-5  percent.  phMphnricaddontheuh,  or'35 
OD  the  minnre. 

3'5  per  cent,  potaah  on  the  aib,  or  *3S  on  Ihe 
mumra. 
In  other  worde,  in  an  arerage  of  bno-yard  nianare 
there  will  be  fonod  7'6  Iba.  of  potaah  ud  7'6  Iba. 
of  phoBphoiic  acid  to  each  ton.  Now,  7*8  Ibi.  of 
potaib  ii  eqoal  to  14'3  Ibf .  of  anlphate  of  polub, 
which  can  be  bought  at  the  rate  of  about  168. 
per  cwt,,*  commonly  known  aa  tal  mmMN.  He 
7'B  Iba.  of  phoaphoric  add  would  be  eqniralent  to 
the  <)uantity  found  in  86  Ibi.  of  common  bonea ; 
therefore  in  mtimatiDg  the  value  of  the  inorganic 
conatituenta  of  ordinaij  fium-yard  manure,  it  will 
bcBMn  that 

14  Iba.  of  sulphate  of  potaah  (aal  en-    ».    d. 
exinm),  at  16%.  per  cwt.  wiU  coal  . .     3    0 

6a  lt».  of  bonea,  at  Ss.per  cwt %    6 

Value  pertoa  of  inoq[anic  conalitu- 
enta  of  farm-yard  manure    ....     4    6 
To  wUch  perhapa  ought  to  be  added, 
for  attlpaate  of  lime,  salt,  tic 0    6 

Total  TBlne  of  inorpmic  anhatancea 

in  farm-yard  manure    6     0 

Hanng  afaown  the  value  of  tha  inorf[uiic  con- 
atituenta  in  farm-yard  manure,  we  have  neat  to 
eumine  the  value  of  the  organic  conatituenta. 
Hydrofien  ia  obtained  from  water;  osygencanbe 
obtained  from  either  the  atmoephere  or  waler; 
wltb  regard  to  carbon,  reaaona  have  already  been 
given  to  ahow  (hat  it  can  only  indirectly  be  a  meana 
of  fertility,  via.,  aa  a  aonica  of  carbonic  acid ; 
nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  nitric  ^d,  i« 
undoubtedly,  aa  daily  «parieDC«  teatiSea,  an  ex- 
cellent ferliliaer.  Judging  from  the  analyaia,  there 
ia  good  reaaon  to  auppoat  that  the  aample  of  manure 
analyaed  by  Dr.  Richardaon  waa  of  a  quality  above 
the  average;  I  alwU,  therafiara,  aaaume  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  contained  in  tiie  average  of  farm-yard 
manure  at  06  per  cent.,  in  which  proportion  there 
would  be  11*3  Iba.  of  nitrogen  in  a  ton  of  manure, 
which  would  be  aquivalent  to  13'6  Iba.  of  ammonia, 
or  equal  to  68  Iha.  of  the  common  aulphate  of 
ammonia  of  commerce,  which  may  be  procured  for 
about  6b.  6d.  i  from  which  it  will  appear  that  the 
value  of  a  tun  of  farm-yard  manure,  comparing  it 
with  the  commercial  pticeof  likaaobatoncea,  would 
be  aa  follow* ;—  Per  Ton. 

Inorganic  luhatancea (a.  Od. 

Nitrogen(valueda8auIphaU  of  ammonia)  6a.  fid. 

Total Ii8.  6d. 

*  The  wholaaale  pricaa  mar  be  lomething  laei 
Ibaa  thia,  bat  tha  tanner  wiU  not  obtain  it  in 
qoantitiMaf  atooor  twoat  alowarnta. 


S  llAOAZINB. 
—•  price  considerably  higher  than  that  c 
placed  on  manure  made  in  the  farm-j 
general  value  in  agricultural  dtatricta  nott 
timated  at  more  than  5b.  to  6i.  pet  ton, 
baa  to  be  added  from  It.  to  2a.  per  ton 
labour  in  caitiog,  apreading,  &c>  Vn 
calculation!  it  certainly  appear*  that  f 
manure  ought  to  be  the  meana  of  pro 
greater  dq;ree  of  fertility  than  that  wbi< 
accuatomed  to  aee.  On  this  subject  we  a 
more  to  aay  when  we  come  to  the  conaidi 
special  manurea.  One  great  aonrce  of  li 
from  the  drcumttance  that  a  large  poTti 
soluble  contents  (ammonia,  potaah.  Sec),  i 

It  has  sometimes  been  disputed  wbei 
most  profitable  to  use  freah  made  or  old  I 
manure;  an  opinion,  however,  greatly  p: 
atas  in  favour  of  the  latter  mode,  and  in 
concur.  There  are  caaes.  however,  in  w1 
made  manure  may  be  advaotageoual 
amongst  the  crops  to  which  it  may  be  ap] 
the  greatest  benefit  we  may  name  potatoes 

liiere  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  weight  f< 
old  manure  is  belter  than  new;  but  i 
three  tons  of  new  to  make  two  tons  of 
advantage  can  be  practically  derived,  unlet 
tons  of  old  will  produn  as  much  fetti] 
three  tons  of  new.  One  very  obvioua  cai 
manure  being  of  better  quality  than  new  I 
that  the  inorganic  constituents  are  mor 
trated ;  in  other  words  the  manure  is,  a 
weight,  proporlionably  richer  in  the  d< 
fertility.  Another  cause  arises  from  tbe 
etance  that  the  woody  fibre  being  dec 
inorganic  constituents  are  purtially  set  fn 
in  fresh  manure  all  undecayed  vegetable 
to  undergo  decomposition  before  the  inorg 
stances  contained  in  it  can  be  rendered  to 

With  respect  to  the  liquid  manure,  wl 
lowed  ao  generally  to  run  to  waste  from 
■teads,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  if 
conveyed  by  tunnels  to  manure  pita  aiu 
vioufly  recommended,  and  a  rough  coveri 
over  the  latter,  equal  care  being  slso  takei 
rain-water  from  the  roofs  and  yards  is  k 
irill  be  found  in  practice  that  the  liqul 
will  not  amount  to  more  than  is  requin 
the  whole  heap  tolerably  moist;  if  any 
ahould  accumulate  a  good  plan  is  to  ba< 
j>laced  so  that  the  urine,  &c.,  can  be  oc 
pumped  over  the  top,  by  which  meai 
heat  may  be  checked,  whilst  at  tbe  san 
will  tend  to  convert  the  whole  mass  inti 
quality.    Having  sh'^wo  the  composition 
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cii»le8  which  ou^ht  to  be  pursued  in  collecting  and 
manaf^lng  that  valuable  adjunct  of  the  farm,  we 
shall  defer  treating  on  the  relative  quantities  that 
oui<ht  to  be  applied  to  different  crops  until  the 
whole  subject  of  manuring  is  reviewed,  at  which 
period  the  matter  of  special  manures  will  also  be 
taken  into  consideration.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  a  large  part  of  the  most  valuable  matters 
of  farm-Tard  manure  is  lost  by  the  present  method 
of  forming  open  manure  heaps,  which  leads  us  to 
the  consideration  of  the  preservation  and  applica- 
tion of  liquid  manure. 

chapter  iii. 
On  Liquid  Manurss,  and  the  Conhtruc- 

TioN  OP  Tanks  or  Rssbrvoirs  for  thsir 

Prxbbrvation. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that,  under  proper 
management,  the  liquid  manures  from  our  stables, 
&c.,  if  kept  free  from  admixture  with  extraneous 
water,  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  the  dung- 
heap  in  a  moist  state.  As,  however,  the  subject  of 
liquid  manures  at  present  occupies  considerable 
attention,  it  is  not  deemed  unfitting  here  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subject,  particularly  as  it  is 
calculated  to  further  illustrate  the  best  mode  of 
preserving  the  fertilising  substances  produced  on 
the  farmstead. 

The  foUowiog  details  of  experiments  made  by 
Profeeaor  Johnston  will  serve  to  confirm  the  re- 
marks made  previously  whilst  describing  the  best 
mode  of  managing  manure  heaps : — 

1.  The  liquid  first  experimented  on  consisted  of 
the  drainings  from  heaps  of  cow-dung  exposed  to 
rain.  It  was  dark  coloured,  containing  what  the 
rain-water  is  capable  of  washing  out  of  similar 
dung  heaps.  It  was  neutral;  but  ammonia  was 
p^iven  off  when  it  was  boiled,  or  when  quicklime 
was  added. 

An  imperial  gallon  of  these  drainings,  when 
evaporated  to  dryness,  left  about  480  grains,  or  a 
troy  ounce  weight  of  dry  solid  matter.  The  solid 
matter  consisted  of  Grains. 

Ammonia  9*6 

Organic  matter 200*8 

Inorganic  do.    (ash) 268*8 

479'2 
Hie  inorgame  portion  consisted  of 

Grains. 

Alkaline  salts  . ..207*8 

Phosphates  of  Ume  and  magnesia,  with 

a  little  phosphate  of  iron 25*1 

G^bonate  of  lime 18*2 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  and  loss 4*3 

Bifica  and  a  little  alumina    13*4 

268*8 
From  this  analysis  it  appears  that  the  nun  is 
capabk  of  washing  out  much  valuable  matter  firom 


common  cow-dung.  The  ammonia  is  not  so  large 
in  quantity  as  in  many  other  forms  of  liquid 
manure,  because  most  of  the  substances  voided  by 
the  cow  which  are  capable  of  producing  ammonia 
pass  off  with  the  urine.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
urine  of  the  cow  contains  no  phosphates,  whilst 
these  washings  contain  a  considerable  quantity. 

2.  The  second  liquid  analysis  consisted  of  the 
drainings  of  farm- yard  manure  when  watered  with 
cow's  urine.  This  was  also  neutral;  but  gave  off 
ammonia  copiously  when  boiled  or  when  mixed 
with  quick- lime.  An  imperial  gallon,  when  evapo- 
rated, left  6171  grains  of  dry  matter,  considerably 
more  than  the  former  liquid ;  and  this  matter  con- 
sisted of  Grains. 

Ammonia    21*5 

Oiiganic  matter 77*6 

Inorganic  matter,  or  ash 518*4 

617-5 

The  inorganic  matter  contained  in  this  liquid 

consisted  of 

Alkaline  salts 420*4 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia   ....  44*5 

Carbonate  of  lime 31*1 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  and  loss 3*4 

Silica  and  a  little  alumina 19*0 


518*4 


It  thus  appears  that,  unless  means  are  employed 
to  preserve  the  urine,  &c.,  thrown  over  dung-heaps^ 
the  loss  is  not  confined  to  the  urine  alone,  but 
includes  other  fertilizing  substances  carried  off  in 
solution. 

The  average  quantity  of  urine  annually  voided  by 
man,  the  cow,  and  the  horse,  amounts  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Man    1,000  lbs.,  contains  of  solid  matter  67  lbs* 
Cow  13,000  „  „  „        900  „ 

Horse  1,000   „  „  „  60  „ 

As  an  illustration  of  the  loss  sastained  by  a  farmer 
who  allows  his  liquid  manure  to  run  waste,  let  an 
example  be  taken  of  what  occurs  on  a  farm  of  500 
acres,  consisting  of  400  acres  of  arable  and  100  of 
pasture,  and  the  stock  on  such  a  farm  to  be  about 
50  head  of  oxen,  20  horses,  and  60  pigs,  besides 
sheep,  leaving  out  of  the  calculation  the  urine  from 
sheep,  and  confining  it  to  the  other  stock  named. 
45,000  lbs.  weight,  or  upwards  of  20  tons  of  dry 
fertilizing  matter,  is  contained  in  the  liquid  excre- 
ments of  these  animals,  whicli,  if  valued  at  the  price 
of  guano,  viz.,  £10  per  ton,  would  be  worth  £200 
sterling  per  annum.  The  urine  of  the  horses  would 
yield  an  amount  equal  to  1,200  lbs.,  or  nearly 
11  cwts.,  worth  £5  10s.  From  the  pigs  nearly  two 
tons,  worth  £20.  The  value  of  the  urine  of  a  cow 
for  twelve  months  is  estimated  in  I^anders  to  be 
worth  £2  per  head;  calculated  at  the  preoeding 
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ratio  it  would  appc&r  to  be  equivalent   to  about 
double  tliat  sum. 

The  liquid  manure  from  the  stables,  &c.,  ought  to 
be  conveyed  iu  covered  conduits  from  the  rcspcctire 
offices,  by  which  means  it  will  be  preserved  from 
becomiug  too  diluted  in  consequence  of  mixture  with 
rain-water.  In  Flanders  a  practice  obtains  of  mixing 
the  liquid  manure  with  five  times  its  weight  of, 
water  in  order  to  dilute  it,  this  manure  being  found 
too  {powerful  when  used  undiluted.  It  is  abo  found 
from  experience,  that  to  obtain  the  greatest  amonnt  of 
benefit  from  liquid  manure,  it  should,  previous  to  it^ 
application  to  the  soil,  have  undergone  the  putrefac- 
tive fermentation;  this  will  be  hastened  by  pre- 
serving the  liquid  manure  as  undiluted  as  possible 
prior  to  its  immediate  use. 

The  best  mode  of  constructing  tanks  will  vary 
according  to  the  character  of  the  rock,  soil,  gravel 
or  other  material  out  of  which  it  will  have  to  be  ex- 
cavated. The  ground  best  adapted  for  this  purpose 
is  a  stiff  clay ;  in  such  a  soil  uothing  can  be  easier 
than  the  construction  of  a  manure  tank.  A  rubbly 
wall,  or  boards  closely  jointed,  so  as  to  form  a  sup- 
port to  prevent  the  falling  in  of  the  clay,  will  answer 
all  the  purposes  desired  when  covered,  which  may 
be  done  with  an  arched  roof,  or  by  strong  rough 
planks.  In  cases  where  the  clay  is  somewhat  per- 
meable the  tank  may  be  made  tight  be  means  of 
puddling.  In  constructing  walls  for  tanks  common 
mortar  ought  not  to  be  employed,  as  it  is  somcwliat 
speedily  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  liquid  manure ; 
for  such  purposes  a  hydraulic  cement,  or  water 
mortar,  ought  to  be  used.  In  some  districts  this 
can  be  easily  obtained ;  but  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances it  will  be  found  somewhat  expensive.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  well  to  mention  here  that  a  good 
useful  hydraulic  mortar  can  always  be  made  wherever 
day  and  lime  can  be  had.  By  igniting  clay  and  lime 
together  an  excellent  hydraulic  mortar  will  be  ob- 
tained. This  hint  may  be  found  useful  in  the  con- 
struction of  many  agricultural  offices  besides  manure 
tanks. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  distributing  liquid  manure 
is  by  means  of  an  old  oil  or  wine  cask  mounted  on 
wheeb,  with  an  irrigating  apparatus  similar  to  that 
applied  to  common  street  watering  carts.  A  better 
mode  is  by  means  of  hose  with  a  rose,  if  the 
place  to  be  irrigated  is  within  a  moderate  distance ; 
in  any  case,  however,  irrigation  by  liquid  manure  will 
be  found  most  economical  by  applying  it  to  the  fields 
adjacent  to  the  point  of  collection. 

A  means  of  applying  liquid  manure  has  been  re- 
cently suggested,  of  a  somewhat  novel  nature,  viz., 
by  what  is  culled  sub-irrigation.  Experiments  on 
this  subject  arc,  however,  as  yet  too  few  to  fairly  test 
its  merits.  The  mode  has  many  advantages ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  abo  many  disadvantages. 


When  possible,  liquid  luanuce  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  surface  either  preceding  or  following  rain 
(but  not  in  very  rainy  weather).    In  the  absence  of 
such  opportunities  periods  of  heavy  dews  mtr  be 
taken  advantage  of.    An  attention  to  meteorobgicil 
thenomena  is  of  much  consequence  in  applying  liquid 
manure.    An  ordinary  pump  will  be  found  the  best 
mode  of  drawing  liquid  manure  from  tanks.    Wheoa 
however,  a  tank  b  elevated  some  height  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  fields,  plans  may  easily  be 
devised  to    save  considerable  bbour  by  applybj^ 
liquid  manure  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  irrigatkm. 
If  a  steam-engine  b  on  the  farm  its  services  may  be 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  the  saving  of  both 
manual  and  horse  labour. 

As  guano  wiU  probably  atiU  remain  a  inonopoly» 
the  result  of  the  recent  deputations  to  the  govem- 
ment  having  proved  nugatory^  it  now  more  dian 
ever  behoves  fanners  to  economise  every  poetibk 
description  of  fertiliser.    In  many  cases  it  may  be 
found  much  more  convenient  to  save  the  Hqmd 
manures  of  the  farmstead  by  means  of  absofbent 
materials  rather  than  by  the  construction  of  tanks  or 
similar  receptacles  for  its  preservation  and  distrihnt- 
ing  it  in  a  liquid  form.    For  this  purpose  peat  earth, 
where  it  can  be  obtained,  is  an  admirable  material; 
it  ought  not,  however,  to  be  used  alone,  but  invari* 
ably  intermixed  with  clay,  chalk,  or  a  small  quan- 
tity of  lime ;  if  the  latter  material  is  used  the  com- 
post ought  to  be  made  up  at  least  a  fortnight 
previous  to  use.    Peat  earth,  mixed  with  chalk, 
makes  an  admirable  material  for  this  purpose} 
when  peat  cannot  be  obtained,  ditch  scrapings^ 
hassock,  or  other  rough  sods  abounding  with  car- 
bonaceous matters  will  serve  the  purpose.    Clay 
should  not  be  used  alone  if  it  can  be  avoided,  hut 
always  mixed  with  a  little  chalk  or  lime,  the  latter 
to  be  preferred,    llie  rationale  of  the  last  recom- 
mendation may  be  explained  by  reference  to  tbe 
phenomena    indicated  by  Professor  Way  in  his 
recent  lectures  on   "  the  absorbent  properties  of 
soils,"  to    which    the    reader  must  be    referred 
for  full  particulars.    It  may,  however,  be  here 
briefly  noticed  that  the  talented  Professor,  to  whom 
the  agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  are  so  much 
indebted,  in  the  lectures  alluded  to  proved  that  tbe 
absorptive  }>owers   of  soils,  more    especially   in 
retainmg  the    principal  fertilizing  substances,  as 
animonia,  &c.,  was  due  to   the  existence  in  the 
soil  of  a  hydrated  double  silicate  of  alumina  and 
lime.     The  mixture  recommended  is  calculated 
to  fulfil  those  conditions.    The  use  of  absorbents 
for  tbe  preservation  of  liquid  manures  is,  in  many 
respects,  more    generally    adapted    to   ordinary 
English  farming  than  the  construction  of  tanks. 
To  obtain  the  whole  of  the  benefit  that  maybe 
derived  from  absorbent  materials  will,  however, 
necessitate  the  fonnation  of  dun^  pits  with  a  rude 
covering  akin  to  that  indicated  m  a  former  part  of 
the  present  paper. 
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The  snbject  for  disciMsioa  at  the  usual  monthly 
meeting  of  the  London  FarmerB*  Club  on  Monday, 
Jane  7,  wau,  "  To  what  extent  can  landlordi  afford 
vnbatantial  relief  to  their  tenantry  in  the  present 
emergency,  without  involnDft  any  considerable 
ontlay  of  capital  i"  It  will  be  leen  from  the  report 
■rUcb  appear!  in  our  columns  this  day,  that  doubta 
■were  cast  upon  statements  inade  by  the  opener  in 
reference  to  tvo  important  agricultural  operations, 
IraJDing  and  thrashiug.  In  respect  to  draining, 
Lite  proposition  affirmed  was  that,  "draining  may 
tee  effected  with  Fowler's  plough  at  abont  30s.  per 
K£re."  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  proper  interpretation 
at  thit  ataten»ent,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
^neatton  of  expense  formingamost  important  ingre- 
i3ient  in  the  case,  the  ehtapttt  mode  was  suggested, 
K&d  which  would  not  be  appUcable  in  alt  cases,  al- 
fcAoogh,  sedngihat  the  heavy  day  lands  are  those 
^bkh  now  need  draining  to  the  largest  extent,  the 
cmioAe  pmnted  out  would  be  applicable  to  a  con- 
Klderable  proportion  of  the  land  reqairiug  drunage. 
Ct  cannot  be  donbled  that  it  i*  an  important  ques- 
tion, whether  land  can  be  drained  with  Fowler's 
F^lough,  or  by  any  other  means,  at  30s.  par  acre, 
^ow  in  order  to  elucidate  this  question,  we  request 
n.ttentioD  to  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Puiey's 
a-cport  on  the  agricultural  implements  shown  at  the 
Oreat  Exhibition,  which  appears  in  tbe  asth 
Oumber  of  the  Jowrnal  of  the  Koyal  Agrieoltural 
Society:— 

'  But  for  tic  Auerkaa  mpm,  Hr.  Fowlci'i  dntsia( 
VJgagh  nold  hna  toniMd  the  BUnt  nmukibla  fcatoie  in  tha 
Tirallaril  deputmcDt  of  tbt  Bihibitioo.  Woideffal  u  it  ii 
ft*  M>  tha  iliniliiig  wheat  ibom  lerdlj  lav  h;  ■  pail  ot  boms 
^wtfUor  iloaK  ■>•  edg^  it  ii  turdlj,  if  at  »U,  len  woailnl'ul, 
■Mc  did  it  auitc  Icn  iotBOt  «  aupiiia  amoiig  tba  oowd  of 
tiLlatun  «kca  ths  trid  wai  eude  U  thii  phee,  lo  ■««  tao 
kMnai  tl  woft  h;  thi  ud(  of  >  lUd,  ca  a  caprfan  vhieb,  bjr  u 
a«ri«M«  win  Rn  dnwi  tomrdi  il  a  low  tnawwock,  laanig 
iMit  the  liaee  of  ■  aanov  alit  on  (be  nitfkee^  U  jpoa  peu, 
Id  tka  other  aide  ef  tlw  add,  wUd  -'    ' 


Voaf  of  pipei,  whidi,  Mill  fdknriBf  the  ploe^'a  loDut,  that 
^mmmt  all  tba  vhfla  lour  ftet  briaw  tba  fnond,  twiiti  itaelT 
Kka  a  (ipntk  rod  worn  intbemtb,  lo  that  in  a  fe*  miDDtti, 
VhM  iha  fraBtwork  bat  rochod  the  capataii,  the  ilrisg  n 
•ittdnVB  from  the  nceUaca,  aad  nu  tie  Mtaiid  that  *  drain 
hi  thna  been  iannblj  fonaad  onder  ;o«r  fert-" 

After  some  remarka  upon  the  improvementa 
^di  have  been  effected  in  this  machine,  Mr. 
Pnaeygoe*  on  to  observe — 

'  A*  to  the  ecoBoalj  of  unag  Ibe  druoiag  ploOfh,  it  it  too 
optwna  to  purchatF.  uolna  for  a  larga  laDdovncrj  but  it 
■Bf  be  bind  bjtbc  jcar  or  monlb,  Ila  iuieitor  ii  alio  md; 
leeueate  aoik  at  hia  own  ritk  bj  eoatnet,  at  a  uiiog  of 
ftea  OBf-lhiid  to  Ivo-tbirdt  ia  band  Itboar ;  the  trrttti  (he 
iaflb  tbe  Kitatrr  brin|[  tba  itring.  I  bare  onTj  tm  the 
■ctael  eoiE  of  t«u  draiaafoa  tbat  bare  been  siade  faj  tbi* 
|lM|h.    ncjiretebalttiritbiat  tdct  aadihilloir,  htiogoal; 


It  38  fret  ipart,  voald  be  lit.  odIj  for  work,  and  with  l}-incfa 
piptt  at  15t.  rer  1,000— IB*.  Od.  foe  tilca— altogather  £1  lit. 
Sd.,  indoding  bonea  and  Ure  of  mtchiua.  Tha  plonrh  got* 
at  aall,  homer,  at  a  depth  of  4  laet,  nor  irould  tba  additioad 
coat  be  matnlal.    The  ^ongfa  bti  worked  on  the  lollawing 

"°"~  a™.  ^ 

Mr,  Fowler,  Udkahim ,..'.....   \i        S    6  with  pipea. 

Mr.  Newmaa,  ditto 10       3    0  ditto. 

Hr.  Blandlord,  near  ditto SO        S    S  ditto. 

Mr.  Farcb.  Down  AmpDcy 100  witbont  ^pct. 

Mr.  HaU,  Btcntwood    ZOO         2     Sw.&wl.pipa. 

Wormwood  Bembba..    40S(ttotft.  with  tilt*. 

Mr.  Uanii,  DarUq(tOB  (now  working)      3     6 
Indiy  aabioilt,  wilhagoitlslUl,  IhemoetMof  thianewini- 
pleawot  ttini  le  be  beyond  t  doubt;  aadiodldreanutaneca 
the  ianelor  it  nad;  to  andertake  the  tiik  of  tbe  eueutioD." 

This  report  fully  bears  out  the  statement  that 
"  with  Fowler's  plough  drainage  may  be  effected  at 
about  30s.  per  acre," 

Tbe  other  disputed  question  was  in  respect 
to  the  cost  of  thrashing,  the  opener  of  the 
discusnon  having  aaid,  "  I  am  informed  by  a 
practical  man,  an  agent,  that  he  haa  known  as 
much  as  10s,  per  acre  difference  in  the  thrashing 
of  corn  upon  two  adjoining  farms."  Now  it  must 
be  here  observed  that  it  is  not  stated  that  lOs.  per 
acre  could  be  saved  generally,  but  that  such  a  dif< 
ference  in  the  different  modes  of  performing  that 
operation  had  been  observed.  In  contradiction  lo 
this  statement  it  was  asserted  that  2s.  per  qr.  was 
the  average  price  for  thrashing  wheat.  Upon  this 
question  we  will  also  refer  to  some  authorities.  Mr. 
Raynbird,  in  his  essay  on  "  Measure  Work,"  pub- 
lished in  the  7th  volume  of  the  "  Journal  of  tbe 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  atate*  the  price  of 
thrashing  wheat  to  be  from  2s.  M.  to  3s.  per  qr. 
Mr.  Pusey,  in  the  report  above  referred  to,  in 
treating  of  the  several  a  learn- thrashing  ma- 
chines, of  the  comparative  merits  of  which  a 
trial  had  been  made,  remarks,  "  The  price  of 
thrashing  wheat  by  flail  varies  with  the  yield 
and  the  district  from  3s.  6d.  to  4b.  a  quarter. 
Three  shillings  then  will  not  he  an  unfair  average. 
If  the  rick  hold  40  quarters  we  must  add  5d. 
for  baming,  and  the  cost  will  be  3s.  5d.  per  quarter." 
After  making  a  calculation  of  tbe  expense  of 
thtaahing  a  rick  of  com — which  with  the  horse- 
machine  would  occupy  three  days,  but  which  by 
steam  might  be  thrashed  in  one  day — he  goes  on  to 
observe,  "  The  cost  of  steam-thrashing  will  be  9d,  i 
the  saving,  as  compared  with  hand- thrashing, 
3b.  8d.:  or,  with  horse- thrashing,  is.  3d.  —  an 
average  of  2s.  per  quarter  on  wheat."  It  may 
further   be  observed   that  Mr,  Raynbird,  w  his 
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EsKay  on  Agriculture,  in  a  comparative  statement 
matlf  from  actunl  experience,  makes  the  cost  of 
thrashinpf  by  horse-power  Is.  6d.  per  quarter ;  by 
steam-power,  lOd.  i)er  c|uarter.  Mr.  Bravender,  ia 
his  Prize-essay  on  the  Farming  of  Gloucestershire, 
states  the  cost,  by  Mr.  Morton's  machine,  to  be 
lOid.  per  quarter,  in  the  following  terms :  "The 
machine  not  only  thrashes  the  corn,  but  shakes  the 


straw,  winnows  the  corn,  and  causes  it  to  pass 
down  a  spout  to  the  ground-floor,  to  which  spout  a 
bag  is  attached,  which,  when  full,  is  removed  by  an 
attendant,  the  com  being  winnowed,  screened, 
cleaned,  bagged,  and  ready  for  the  market.*'  He 
further  adds,  that  "the  wear  and  tear  of  the  ma- 
chine  and  engine"  are  included  in  the  price  stated— 
104d.  per  quarter.— Mark  Lane  Express. 


LONDON     FARMER'S    CLUB. 

TO  WHAT  EXTENT  CAN  LANDLORDS  AFFORD  SUBSTANTIAL  RELIEF  TO  THEIR  TENANTRY  IN  THE 
PRESENT  EMERGENCY,  WITHOUT  INVOLVING  ANY  CONSIDERABE  OUTLAY  OF  CAPTTALr 


Tho  usual  monthly  meeting  took  place  st  the  Ciab 
Rooms,  Blackfriars,  on  Monday  erening,  Jane  7,  Mr. 
W.  F.  Ilobbs  in  the  chair. 

The  subject  for  discuMion  waa  introdoced  by  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  was  thus  stated  on  the  card : — To  what  Extent 
can  Landlords  afford  Substantial  Relief  to  their  Tenantry 
in  the  present  Emergency,  without  iavolring  any  cooii- 
derablc  Outlay  of  Capital  ? 

The  Chairman  said  the  subject  which  waa  about  to 
be  introduced  was  one  of  great  importance,  not  only  to 
tbo  tenantry  of  this  country,  whom  everyone  must 
admit  tu  have  been  placed  in  great  difficaltiet  for  a  long 
period,  but  to  the  agricultural  interest  generally ;  and  if 
Mr.  Shnw  could  mark  out  any  coarse  whereby  the  land- 
lords of  the  country  could  give  the  tenantry  substantial 
relief,  he  would  be  conferring  a  great  boon  on  all  clafsei 
concerned. 

Mr.  Shaw  said — Before  proceeding  to  lay  before  you 
the  obserTatious  which  I  have  prepared  on  the  question 
for  discusfeion,  1  wish  to  make  one  or  two  introductory 
remarks,  in  order  to  prevent  misapprehension.  In  the 
first  place  I  would  refer  to  an  observation  made  by  the 
chairman,  who  has  spoken  as  if  I  bad  undertaken  to 
bring  forward  this  subject  with  the  view  of  pointing  out 
to  landlords  how  they  might  substantially  benefit  theur 
tenantry.  Now,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  I  am  actuated 
on  this  occasion  by  the  motives  which  have  influenced 
me  on  former  occasions  of  the  same  kind,  when  I  have 
introduced  subjects  important  in  themselves,  not  with  the 
expectation  of  being  able  to  make  any  valuable  sugges* 
tions  myself,  but  with  the  view  of  eliciting  from  practical 
members  of  the  club  observations  which  could  not  fail  to 
be  useful  to  the  agricultural  body.  That  I  should  make 
any  novel  suggestions  of  my  own  is  not  probable.  If  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  together  a  sufficient  number  of 
points  of  discussion  so  as  to  elicit  the  truthy  the  end  whieh 
I  seek  will  have  been  attained.  I  wiah  it  to  be  under- 
atood,  then,  that  I  bring  forward  the  subject  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  provoking  discussion,  and  any  suggestions 
which  may  be  advanced  by  me  are  not  proposed  aa  a  re- 
medy for  the  difliculties  by  which  agriculturiata  are  at 
present  surrounded.  (Hear,  bear).  In  the  next  place, 
I  would  observe  that  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the 
subject  is  based  upon  low  prices.  I  have  assumed  in 
my  own  mind  that  low  prices  are  to  continue;  and  there- 


fore, although  fome  of  my  auggettiooi  may  appnr  rather 
trivial,  this  will  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  men 
And  tbemtelves  in  great  difficulties,  they  are  aometimes 
disposed  to  grasp  at  atraws  in  the  endeavour  to  save 
themselves.  (Laughter).  HavUig  made  these  remark!  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  misapprehension,  I  will  now 
proceed  to  submit  for  your  consideratfon  the  question 
'*  To  what  extent  can  landlordi  afford  substantial  relief 
to  their  tenantry  in  the  present  emergency,  without 
hivolvbg  any  eonsiderabls  <mtlay  of  capital  ?"  Al- 
though the  subject  may  sasm  to  be  of  a  limi'.ed  eha« 
raeter,  yet  upon  examination  it  hranchrs  out  Into  so 
much  detail  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  it  generally  without  exceeding  the  bounds  whidi 
are  usually  prescribed  in  introducing  subjects  for  discof- 
sion  at  these  meetings.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion 
entertained  in  reference  to  the  necessity  or  propriety  of 
the  great  change  affecting  agriculture  which  haa  been  ef- 
fected by  recent  legislation,  I  apprehend  few,  if  any, 
will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  a  revolution,  of  a  much 
more  serious  character  than  even  those  who  advocated 
that  change  had  anticipated,  has  been  produced.  Iliere 
are  many  large  landed  proprietors  who  have  for  a  oon- 
aiderahle  period  expected  such  a  result,  and  have  been 
preparbag  themselves  for  it ;  while  a  great  number,  who 
entertauied  a  different  opinion,  being  taken  by  surprise, 
are  suffering  most  severely  from  its  effects.  Looking 
at  the  constitution  of  the  legislature,  we  eaimot  come  to 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  however  severe  may  have 
been  the  pressure  from  without,  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil  became  consenting  parties  to  this  great  legislative 
change,  affecting  themselves  and  their  tenantry ,  for  tl»e 
purpose  of  protecting  their  own  property ;  and  hence,  in- 
asmuch by  far  the  heavier  weight  of  the  blow  ftdls  upon 
the  tenantry,  I  hold  that  the  landlords  are  in  duty 
bound  to  make  every  reasonable  sacrifice  to  lessen  the 
hitensity  of  that  blow.  Were  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant  hosed  upon  sound  and  independent  prinei- 
ples,  it  might  not  have  been  necessary  to  expect  such  an 
amount  of  consideration  from  the  landlord ;  but  having 
regard  to  the  dependent  and  unsatisfactory  position  of 
the  tenantry  generally,  large  concessions  are  expected, 
and  must  be  made.  The  landowners,  constituting,  aa 
they  do,  a  majority  of,  or,  at  all  events,  commanding  a 
mijority  in  the  legislature,  have  it  in  their  power  to 
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make  rach  improTements  in  the  laws  affectiDg  real  pro- 
perty, as  will  enable  tenants  for  life,  trustees,  and  cor- 
porate bodies,  to  make  abiding  contracts  with  tenants, 
And  exercise  other  acts  of  ownership  calculated  to  per- 
KMiieotlj  benefit  their  estates.     The  principle  has  si- 
wmdj  been   admitted  in  regard  to  drainage  and  the 
^veelioii  of  buildings  upon  entailed  estates ;  and  there  is 
SID  doubt  but  that  neceiaity  will,  in  due  course,  further 
^vforma  of  a  similar  character.  Large  landed  proprietors 
^hoae  property  is  unencumbered,  whose  estates  hate 
well  managed,  and  whose  land  has  been  let  upon 
loderate  terms,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  meetiug  and 
lounting  the  difficulties  they  hate  to  encounter. 
owners  of  large  estates  which  although  unincum- 
'V>ered  have  been  badly  managed,  and  though  moderately 
let  are  badly  farmed,  will,  of  course,  hsTe  more  diffi- 
unities  to  contend  with  than  thoie  before  referred  to ; 
^Mmt  as  in  such  cases  there  will  be  no  obstacles  to  obtain. 
^ng  funds,  a  judicious  and  careful  system  of  manage- 
ment will  enable  them  to  grapple  with  **  the  present 
emergency."    If,  in  either  of  the  cases  referred  to,  the 
land  had  been  let  at  rents  fully  proportionate  to  the  for- 
VMT  Taloe  of  agricultural  produce,  a  reduction  com- 
vensurate  with  the  depreciated  value  of  produce  must  be 
snade.    When  the  reduction  inyoWes  a  re-Taluation,  the 
.greatest  ears  is  requisite,  or  that  step  may  be  the  cause 
^  working  great  injustice  to  an  improring  tenant,  who 
Vf  tzpending  capital  on  improTements  has  brought  bis 
Hum  into  good  condition,  and  has  consequently  ren* 
dared  it  more  raHiable,  but  has  not  yet  receircd  a  re- 
turn for  hia  outlay.    The  prerious  remarks  will  apply  to 
tmall  properties  similarly  situated,  with  this  difference, 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  owners  of  smaller  estates  being  less 
■afajeetod  to  fhmily  charges,  and  the  income  of  the  estate 
bdng  mainly  applied  to  the  necessary  expenditure  of 
a  Ismily  and  establishment,  there  will  be  a  margin  af- 
€nded  for  reduction  of  rent,  through  the  reduced  price 
of  the  neeesMries  of  life.     The  great  and  serious  diffi- 
culty win  be  experiencsd  in  those  cases,  whether  of  large 
or  small  properties,  which  are  more  or  less  encumbered, 
where  tlie  property  has  been  badly  managed,  the  build- 
iags  Boibred  to  fiOl  into  decay,  the  tenanU  disheartened, 
aadprobably  the  land  fai  bad  condition— a  necessary  result 
of  want  of  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  landlord . 
Now,wewonldherepremise,  asthefirst  and  most  important 
step  to  be  taken  by  the  landed  proprietor,  who,  from 
his  rsnk  in  soeiety,  want  of  practical  experience,  or 
g»eral  engagements  are  such  that  he  cannot  superintend 
the  management  of  his  property,  to  employ  an  experi- 
eaeed  praetieal  agent,  who  is  capable  not  merely  of  col- 
keting  the  rent  at  quarter-day,  but  who  is  competent  to 
judge  of  the  extent  to  which  buildings  require  addition 
or  amendment,  and  the  most  economical  mode  of  eifect- 
iag  such  repatrs,  and  who  has  such  experience  in  the 
practice  of  fiurming  as  will  ensble  him  to  prescribe  such 
a  course,  or  suggest  to  the  tenants  such  improvements 
in  dieir  system  of  management  as  are  in  conformity  with 
the  best  prsctioe  of  the  day.    There  are  few  estates  in 
such  good  condition  that  an  agent  of  experience  and 
ability  wlU  not  be  able  to  suggest  some  positive  improre- 
menl.    To  meet  my  iktw  of  tiie  case  the  agent  must  be 


a  practical  man,  one  who,  if  be  be  an  occupier  of  land 
himself,  can  set  an  example  of  \rhat  may  be  done  by 
skilful  management.     A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  a  very 
extensive  business  as  manager  of  estates  at  this  moment, 
keeps  8  cows,  50  sheep,  and  5  horses  the  year  through, 
on  16  acres  of  land,  and  only  6  of  it  arable :  had  he 
more  arable  he  could  do  much  more.    The  most  fatal 
mistake  made  by  landed  proprietors  is  that  of  regarding 
the  office  of  agent  as  one  which  affords  them  an  op- 
portunity of  providing  for  some  private  friend,  utterly 
incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  the  office,  except 
BO  far  as  integrity  and  correctness  at  the  rent-audit 
is  concerned.      Another  egregious   piece  of    folly  is 
that  of  supposing  that  the  legal  ability  which  enables 
a  man  to  make  a  correct  draft  of  a  lease  clogged  with 
antiquated  covenants  qualifies  him  pre-eminently  for 
the  post  of  land-agent.     I  believe  that  to  no  circum- 
stance so  much  as  to  this  may  be  ascribed  the  impedi- 
ments interposed  to  improvements  in  agriculture  by 
binding  the  tenants  to  obsolete  systems,  utterly  unfitted 
to  the  practice,  experience,  and  exigencies  of  the  present 
day.     Where  the  estate  is  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  as 
to  require  the  entire  services  of  an  agent,  the  advice  of 
such  a  party  should  be  taken  as  to  the  course  of  ma- 
nagement to  be  adopted ;  and  it  would  in  most  cases 
amply  repay  the  small  proprietor  to  secure  the  periodical 
supervision  of  a  competent  agent.    Where  ample  capital 
is  at  command  there  will  be  no  difficulty  with  the  assist- 
ancs  of  an  experienced  agent  to  bring  an  estate  into 
good  condition  ;  but  the  great  difficulty  which  I  fear  has 
to  be  encountered,  and  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  **  the 
present  emergency''  is  to  afford  assistance  to  the  te- 
nantry where  the  means  of  the  proprietor  are  limited  ; 
and  hence  it  is  desirable,  nay,  I  might  almost  say  abso-* 
Intely  necessary,  that  the  object  should  be  attained  **  with- 
out involving  any  considerable  outlay  of  capital,''  and  it 
is  upon  this  point  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  the  opinion  of 
the  members  of  the  club.    Having  secured  the  assistance 
of  a  competent  adviser,  the  first  point  for  consideration) 
and  the  readiest,  if  the  estate  will  admit  of  it,  is,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  to  grant  a  lease  of  twenty-one  years,  with 
liberal  covenants,  or  enter  into  an  agreement,  giving 
stipulated  compensation  for  certain  improvements,  to  be 
particularised,  which  may  be  effected  by  the  tenant^ 
should  he  be  required  to  quit  before  he  has  reimbursed 
himself  for  his  outlay.     I  am  well  aware  of  the  disincli- 
nation to  take  leases  which  has  been  evinced  hitherto  by 
English  tenants  in  a  g^reat  many  counties ;  but  I  am  in« 
clined  to  believe  that  in  the  altered  state  of  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  now  placed  there  will  be  less 
disinclination  in  future  than  there  has  hitherto  been. 
In  respect  to  the  proprietor,  if  he  seeks  to  obtain  his 
object  **  without  incurring  considerable  outlay  of  capital" 
he  must  make  a  sacrifice.    And  here  I  would  observe 
that  so  serious  do  I  consider  "  the  present  emergency" 
that  I  regard  it  the  duty,  as  well   as   the   interest 
of   the  reversioner    or    other  party  interested,  with« 
out  whose  assent  leases  could  not  be  granted,  per- 
manent agreements  made,  timber  cut  down,  and  other 
similar  acts   performed,    to    willingly  give   his   con- 
currence    to     measures     so     eminently     calculated 
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to  benefit  all  pu&ti,  tud  vhich  from  pecolicr 
drcnnutuicti  hive  becoma  ibulatelf  iieceiuu7.  Ai- 
tnming,  tbeo,  thtt  u  e«Ute  it  <apibb  of  improie^ 
ment  bj  drainiof ,  bj  the  remoral  of  hedse-rowi,  thsrebf 
adding  fram  10  to  20  par  cent,  to  llie  eereage  of  tbe 
farm,  iadependaotif  of  the  eeanom  J  of  labour  obtained  bf 
■traiglit  fencei  and  pwd-ilied  fieldi,  initead  of  crooked 
fmeei  and  imall  Seldi,  and  bf  chalking  or  liminf ,  er, 
*bera  there  ia  a  comtoand  of  water,  b;  irrigation  npon 
Iheeatch-meadoiri^itemdcaciibedhr  Mr.  Robert  Smith 
•nd  otfaera  In  the  Journal  of  Ike  Softt  Agrie^lural 
Sociely,  I  mcline  to  the  belief  that  bf  filing  a  moderate 
nDt.andcooieqiientljet  Himall  ncrifice,  the  Undowner 
na7  KTold  that  "  eoniiderable  outlay  of  cipiCal "  which 
wonld  be  neoenarj  were  be  to  put  Uie  fkrm  into  condi- 
tion b;  ezecniing  all  tbeie  improrementt  at  bii  own  ei- 
penia.  Sbonld  there  be  anj  inferior  gr**«  land  upon 
•och  a  farm,  tha  permiiilon  to  break  it  up  will  be  ad- 
vantageona  immediately  to  tha  tenant,  and  oltlmttel;  to 
iLe  landlord.  The  remoiral  of  the  hedge-row*  and  tim- 
ber will  further  l>eoefit  tlie  oeenpier,  bj  prerenting  Ibe 
damage  lo  cropa  wbieh  ii  occuioned  to  inch  an  enor- 
moua  eiteot  where  tha  land  i*  encumbered  with  them, 
lu  Older  to  ahDW  that  tbii  ia  no  theoretical  notion  oF 
mine,  and  that  tenantt  will  effect  great  and  permanent 
ImproTcmenti  where  aeeurlty  ii  giren  for  the  inreitment 
of  oipiul,  I  will  refer  to  the  diicnaiion  of  a  qaeation 
brought  before  thli  dob  bf  Mr.  Robert  Smith  in  April, 
1S48,  In  wliich  he  dedgnatei  the  eeearitr  to  capital 
afforded  by  •  leue,  or  agreement  giiing  compenaatlon 
for  nneihaaated  improTement,  "  the  union  of  laodloid 
and  tenant."  Harlng  preTlanelT  referred  to  the  im- 
proTamenti  in  the  Lolhians,  and  in  Norfolk,  he  obgerrn — 

"leoald  wigh  tbatatimilai  union  ot  inlenal  between  land- 
tard  aid  tcunt  pcrraded  tha  whole  empire,  and  which  it  wouM 
ba  tnj  to  eecoDpliih  if  tha  tudlordi  of  England  would  more 
gcnerall}  meet  ttie  enterpriung  tenantry  of  our  eonntrj,  by 
gliiogtbem  a  goarantee  ifalnit  tlie  TidiaitDdei  of  nncertiin 
tennn.  The  laying  out  of  eqaititile  9eld),  the  ttiaightemng 
of  tiacei.  the  reaioni  of  hedge-row  timber,  are  alto  important 
poinla  to  be  adjiuled,  and  miy  readily  be  aoeompliihid  by  a 
oaion  of  intetcati.  The  importance  of  breaking  ap  infeiior 
gieea  landi  it  a  aobiect  but  little  nodentood,  U  the  pnaent, 
by  the  landlord,  asd  rcquirea  to  be  noticed;  aa,  from  the 
knowledge  I  han  of  the  nibjeet,  I  an  connnead  that  immenae 
Mtnlti  follow  tha  jadicioni  ap|dication  cf  the  plongh  to  certaio 
Inhrior  aoila,  by  whidi  meana  the  whole  arable  part  of  the 
hm  ehan*  in  the  incicated  manure  thua  afforded ;  hence  aup- 
pUaa  man  food  fgr  oui  inoeaaiQg  population,  girea  ineieaaed 
MipleymenI  to  the  agtienllaral  labonm  and  artiaan,  and, 
kutly,  improirea  the  farm  for  letting  to  a  future  tenant  many 
aUllingf  pet  acre ;  a*,  while  poor  graai-land  ii  the  bane  of  a 
farm,  new  arable  land  u  an  aeqniiitiou.  In  hct,  tha  attew 
frown  upon  aome  landa,  after  breaking  up,  ia  worth  ooia  than 
the  herbage  when  in  pierioDi  giatL  But  io  thua  lecom- 
wending  the  breaking  up  of  certain  graaa-Iandi  a>  an  acqni«- 
tioa  to  the  hnna,  I  mnit  beg  dlatiaetly  to  atite,  tbat  it  ihoold 
•iMU  be  granted  to  tboae  tenaata  whoee  farma  an  in  * 
haillhyalataofenltiTation,  andtbaa  requin  mon  employ- 
wul ;  but  in  no  iaataoce  to  thoae  partiea  tbat  merely  aak  the 
hvour,  that  they  may  linger  on  a  little  longer  in  their  already 
Mglfctad  ocenpatioD.  He  redaimmg  of  open  diatrieta  and 
wmwx  >•  a  anl^  of  Mtionel  iaportaoM^  and  ia  pioltably 


aocompliahed  by  liberal  leaaaa,  aa  adopted  by  the  bte  Bail  of 
Lrieeater  in  leelaiming  the  Norfolk  aa>di.  The  impieiiiaiaf 
of  water-coorBB,  roada,  and  inigation,  when  performed  by 
the  tenant,  ia  another  proof  of  the  importance  of  giiing  pro- 
tection to  the  inTatmcnt  ofeapitaL  And  tiiougk  laat,  not 
lenat,  I  may  mcntiOD  the  imncnierB 
by  the  iooeaied  demand  for  labour,  ai 
of  ttia  poor-ntea,  aa  aleo  the  metal 
diitriet  imprond.  Another  ftetuie  of  ia 
the  economy  of  ananoal  lalMrar,  by  hani^  the  li 
loeatcd  upon  the  (arma,  whidi  ia  readily  aeeompliahed  by  the 
tenant  paying  the  landlord  a  per-eantage  on  the  oatlay  (or 
boddisg  cottage*,  or  by  accniily  to  the  tenant  wlwn  he  ia  R> 
quired  to  build  them ;  but  in  either  cue  the  landlotd  ahooU 
allow  the  tenant  full  eontrol  oier  tbem,  or  in  time  they  mighl 
poiaibly  become  the  gmteal  peiti  of  the  oeeopation.  In  Itaii 
detailing  tl»  leading  morementa  of  the  hrm  ai  briedy  aa  poa- 
tible,  it  leada  me  to  the  real  poaitkn  of  the  anbject  onder  £a- 
cuaaion,  aa  in  cnry  imtance  it  ia  ahown  that  npon  a  nsiia  of 
intaeat  between  landlord  and  tenant  hingea  the  inemaed  pta- 
ductiona  of  tlie  aoil ;  and  ftnm  Ilia  practical  knowing  I  kare 
had  of  the  Taiisna  coatoma  of  tenon  thmnghaat  the  oonnliy, 
I  am  piepand  to  ahow  that  anch  nnkm  ia  atrength,  and  that  it 
ii  beat  aopported  and  carried  out  by  long  Icnaea,  or  aacunty 
toruKibanaladimprOTemepta;  under  wUcb  agrkultnn  haa 
made  rapid  atridea,  tenanta  bare  flooiiabed,  end  the  proper^  tf 
tha  landlord  donbled  in  many  initancea ;  in  auppovt  of  rticb 
I  would  for  a  moment  direct  yoni  attention  again  to  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  whan,  by  ttia  nnioo  of  tandlgid  and  tesaaU 
under  long  and  liberal  kaaaa,  the  blowing  landa  of  Noiftilk 
hare  become  rich  and  fertile  Belda ;  and  the  nanlt  in  both  a 
runi  and  national  point  of  Tiew  ia  apparent  to  the  Common 
obaerrer,  aa  wa  fraqoently  notice  tha  mtgority  of  the  cattle 
■nppliei  in  BmitbSeld  market  quoted  under  the  bead  of 
Norfolka.  Again,  onder  the  aecuiily  U  tasun  pnctiaed  in 
the  north  of  Lincolnahire,  we  lad  not  only  the  rabbit-wanaD 
and  heath  conrerted  into  tplendid  arable  SefaU,  bat  that  th* 
barren  and  neglected  billa  of  the  Wolda  ban  alao  been  brought 
into  the  higheit  poaaible  atata  of  coltiration ;  and  that  while 
they  abound  in  abundance  of  com,  and  anpply  tha  greateat 
weight  of  mutton  per  acre  of  any  diatriet  in  Sngland,  the 
whole  faaa  been  aueccaafully  accompliahed  ondK  .'  aecnrily  At 
unnhaoated  improremeDta,'  or  what  ia  commonly  aDed 
'tenant'a-rightt/  and  I  may  Tcntun  a  lemark  (which  ia  of 
tbe  utmoat  conacqnence),  that  the  whole  hai  bees  acooa^iahed 
without  the  landlord  ecaree  knowing  what  baa  been  going  cai, 
lieyond  tha  daily  improred  appearance  of  Ua  eatate,  and  that 
while  on  the  one  band  it  baa  coat  bin  nothing,  heyood  tha 
nominal  guarantee,  tbe  eitata  baa  been  mprored  by  tha 
(enanl'i  capital  at  leait  300  par  cent." 
If,  bowerer,  tbe  proprietor  chooaee  to  eieento  the  drain- 
ing and  erect  buildingi  hlmaelf,  loarlng  the  other  im. 
proTomenta  only  to  the  tenant,  he  can  eiTect  tb«M  ob- 
jaeta  by  the  aaaiitance  of  the  General  Land  Dninaie 
■nd  ImprOTOroent  Company,  who  will  exacnt*  the  whob 
npon  modetato  terma,  repayment  b^g  made  by  a  email 
per-centage  ei  tended  oTer  a  long  period,  the  greater  part 
of  which  be  will  tw  annnallj  reimbnrMd  by  tbe  tncrewed 
rental  which  he  will  receiTc  for  hia  eatate.  I  haTO  rea- 
eon  to  bcliere  that  tbe  advantage*  offered  by  thoM  ooni- 
panieain  draining  land  and  erecting  buildingi  ia  not  tnffi- 
ciently  known  and  appreciated  by  the  landownen  of  the 
kingdom.  Much  will  depend  opoD  tbe  charactor  of  an 
I,  the  aiie  of  the  farma,  and  tlte  condition  of  tbe 
teiUDtry  both  aa  lo  eapit«l  aitd  progtea  In  agrionltonl 
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iMproftwcBts.   ItiimaiiifaftthatteTeralmetiiiraf  maj 
Im  adopted  fiir  aWng  the  tenants  of  tnall  or  moderate- 
fliiod  ftrnoa,  which  wonld  be  inapplicable  to  thoie  of 
m^gnitiide,  where  the  tenanti  hate  capital  at  command, 
^uid  pnaaeii  aklil  and  experience  to  apply  it  adrantage- 
^wwly.     In  respect  to  buildings,  it  is  asserted  npon  com- 
anthoritj  that  a  eoTered  yard  can  be  erected  at 
coat  of  one  year's  rent  of  a  farm.    8ach  an  outlay 
~  by  the  assistance  of  the  General  Land  Improte- 
it  Company,  the  repayment  being  spread  over  a  num- 
o#  years,  would  not  **  ioTohe  a  considerable  outlay 
of  eapital."    I  beliere  draining  may  be  effected  with 
^fowler's  plough  at  about  30s.  per  acre,  and  if  on  a  farm 
^jf  300  acrea  30  were  drained  erery  year  it  would  not  in- 
-^oUe  a  largo  outlay.    Where  chalk  or  lime  has  not  been 
"■aaed,  but  is  applicable  to  the  soU,  and  within  reasonable 
^iatanoe,  an  expenditure  for  either  of  these  articles,  to  be 
^pHed  under  the  adrice  of  the  agent,  would  not  be 
^oMj,  yet  would  be  productive  of  lasting  benefit.    The 
saase  remark  will  apply  to  guano  and  other  artificial 
sunnres  where  they  are  not  generally  used,    I  beliere 
'Uat  boxaa  for  cattle  may  be  erected  at  from  £Z  10s.  to 
-^^  <>d^ :  two  or  three  constructed  yearly  on  a  mode- 
Kata-dsad  hrm,  it  required,  would  not  involve  much 
^ttpenae,  and  yet  if  added  every  year  would  soon  afford 
-saple  aoeomoMdation  to  the  tenant.    The  purehase  of 
«  portable  steam  thrashing  machine  for  the  use  of  the 
'CeoaDtrj,  they  paying  only  such  small  sum  as  may  be 
■Moeasary  to  keep  it  in  repair,  "  does  not  involve  a  large 
^Mtlaj,"  and  yet  may  be  a  saving  to  the  landlord  in 
liani-room  and  the  number  of  bams,  and  to  the  tenant 
in  the  ooat  of  thrashing  his  com.    I  am  informed  by  a 
pmetieal  man,  an  agent,  that  he  has  known  as  much  as 
10a.  per  acre  diffsrence  In  tiie  thrashing  of  com  upon 
two  adjoining  Ikrms.    The  same  remark  will  apply  to 
ddar-milla  in  the  cider  counties,  the  cost  of  which,  I 
btfevo,  ranges,  when  fixed,  at  from  £50  to  £75  each 
and  ioTolvea  the  neoeadty  of  an  additional  building  on 
saeh  Ihrm.    The  reaping  machine  will  afford  landlords 
another  opportunity  of  aiding  their  tenantry  in  some 
districts  at  a  small  expense ;  and  there  are  many  agri- 
ealtnial  implements,  the  use  of  which  might  be  intro- 
dneed  moat  advantageously,  if  the  landlord  were  to 
provide  tiiem,  and  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  his  te- 
nantry.     Again,  in  districts  where  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  quality  of  the  stock  bred,  the  keeping  a 
sfeaDkm  or  bull  or  boar  for  the  use  of  the  tenants  might 
be  adopted  with  advantage.    Where  practicable,  drain- 
lag  tilaa  may  be  manufactured  by  the  landlord,  and 
givmi  to  the  tenants,  without  incurring  a  heavy  outlay. 
In  aneh  caam,  however,  the  drainage  should  be  effected 
mdar  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  agent,  or 
some  competent  person  selected  by  him.  Theconstrac- 
tioB  of    a  tank  to  prevent  the  liquid   manure  from 
ranning  to  waste,  and  the  apouting  the  buildings  to  pre* 
vsnt  injury  to  the  manure  and  too  much  dilution  to  the 
Uquid  part,  may  be  executed  at  a  small  expense.    In 
sneh  eases,  I  should  suggest  the  absorption  of  the  ma- 
am  by  the  dnngheap,  or  the  mixture  of  some  dry 
amfeerial  with  it,  as  a  preferable  mode  to  applying  it  in 
a  liquid  ferm.    The  oonitructioii  of  a  sfaigle  road  will 


frequently  afford  material  assistance,  by  reducing  the 
cost  of  horse-labour  in  bringing  in  the  crop,  and  carting 
out  manure.  By  the  judicious  amngement  of  an  ex- 
perienced hand,  a  road  may  frequently  be  made,  if  ma- 
terials are  at  hand,  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  I  have 
before  remarked  that  I  consider, ''  in  the  present  emer- 
gency," landed  proprietors  are  called  upon  to  make 
sacrifices  where  they  are  needed ;  and  I  know  of  none 
which  can  be  more  easily,  effectively,  and  philanthro- 
pically  made  than  the  discontinuance  of  the  costly,  ob- 
noxious, and  demoralizing  system  of  game-preserving. 
I  have  been  funushed  with  a  statement  by  which  it  is 
clearly  shown  that,  upon  an  estate  the  rental  of  which  is 
£5,000  per  annum,  the  cost  of  gamekeepers,  with  the 
necessary  appurtenances,  allowance  to  tenants  for  the 
destraction  caused  by  the  game,  and  a  very  moderate 
allowance  for  injury  done  for  which  compensation  was 
never  made,  amounted  to  upwards  of  20  per  cent,  upon 
the  income.  Is  it  too  much,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, that  a  landlord  should  be  called  upon,  for  his 
own  benefit  and  that  of  his  tenantry,  to  forego  an  indul- 
gence of  which  the  cosily  part  to  himself  is  the  least 
objectionable,  and  which  tends  to  increase,  by  its  en- 
couragement of  poaching,  the  poor  and  county-ratea 
imposed  on  the  district  ?  I  am  aware  that  these  sugges- 
tions may  be  regarded  as  trifling  expedients,  and  may 
excite  a  smile  on  the  countenances  of  farmers  conducting 
their  business  on  an  extensive  scale,  who  keep  pace  with 
the  times  in  improvements-^who  procure  the  best  stock, 
and  provide  the  best  implements ;  bat  it  most  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  is  a  great  extent  of  land  occupied  by 
farmers  who  are  not  in  such  a  position  either  as  regards 
capital  or  intelligence. 

Mr.  Ambrosk  said  he  rose,  as  a  practical  man,  to  ask 
for  some  explanation.  Mr.  Shaw  had  stated  that  drain- 
ing might  be  performed  with  Fowler's  plough  for  30s.  an 
acre.  He  wished  to  know  whether  that  sum  included 
the  filling  up.  In  his  own  case  the  tiles  alone  had  cost 
45s.  per  acre. 

Mr.  Bkadkl  thought  he  could  give  the  explanation 
required.  The  amount  stated  by  Mr.  Shaw  was  perfectly 
correct ;  when  Fowler's  plough  was  used  on  strong  clay 
land. 

Mr.  Walton  wished  to  make  a  few  observations. 
He  entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  Shaw  that  it  was  necessary 
that  as  much  as  possible  should  be  done  to  improve  the 
position  of  the  tenant-farmer.  In  considering  this  sub- 
ject it  was  necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  view.  He 
believed  that  many  landlords  who  had  left  their  estates  hi 
a  dilapidated  condition  had  positively  received  as  good 
rents  as  they  might  have  expected  had  the  case  been 
otherwise.  He  knew  many  estates  on  which  not  a 
Bhilling  had  been  laid  out  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  and 
he  was  himself  on  an  estate  of  that  kind  at  that  moment. 
Landlords  had  received  protection-prices  without  having 
made  any  proportionate  outlay.  At  the  commencement 
of  1861  Lord  Derby  said  there  was  no  hope  or  chance 
of  a  retnm  to  protection,  and  at  the  same  time  he  ob- 
served that  there  had  been  an  increase  of  £5,000,000  a- 
year  in  rentals,  owing  to  the  outlay  which  landlorda  had 
made  on  thehr  estates.     Now  he  (Mr.  Walton)  al- 
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together  denied  what  his  lordship  asserted.  He  maintained 
that  not  one  landlord  in  fifty  had  expended  one  per  cent. 
By  Tar  the  greater  part  of  the  harden  of  improvement 
had  fallen  on  the  tenantry,  and  even  those  landlords  who 
were  called  scientific  men  generally  received  five  per  cent, 
upon  their  ontlay.  As  a  tenant-farmer  of  twenty-six 
years'  standing  he  asserted  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
improvements  which  had  taken  place  during  that  period 
had  been  made  with  the  floating  capital  of  the  tenantry. 
Nine- tenths  of  the  farms  of  England  were  at  that  moment 
untenantable  owing  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  buildings. 
He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Shaw,  that  it  waa  necessary 
that  landlords  should  take  care  to  have  first-rate  prac- 
tical men  to  manage  their  estates ;  and  if  they  neglected 
to  do  so,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  throw  the  odium 
of  bad  management  on  their  tenants.  As  to  draining, 
he  was  of  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  free-trade,  the 
tenantry  had  still  capital  enough  to  effect  a  great  deal  of 
improTement,  provided  they  had  sufficient  security. 
During  the  last  three  years  more  money  had  been  ex- 
pended by  the  tenantry  of  England  than  in  ten  times 
the  period  previously.  With  respect  to  free-trade,  he 
thought  the  Dake  of  Newcastle  was  right  in  declaring 
it  to  be  a  landlord's  question  ;  and  it  rested  with  land- 
lords,  in  a  great  degree,  to  ssy  whether  the  tenantry  of 
England  should  prosper  or  not. 

Mr.  AiCHXsoN  anticipated  great  benefit  from  the 
discussion  of  that  evening.  Mr.  Shaw  had  brought  for- 
ward many  topics  which  could  scarcely  be  Introduced 
too  often,  for  it  was  only  by  reiteration  that  they  could 
hope  to  gain  their  object.  He  must  confess,  however, 
that  some  of  the  observations  of  the  last  speaker  seemed 
to  him  rather  astounding.  (Hear,  hear>.  If  the  land- 
lord was  to  pay  for  everything,  how  was  he  to  get  any 
return  from  his  property  and  to  support  his  family  ? 
(Hear,  hear).  He  thought  there  was  a  medium  between 
the  two  extremes.  When  estates  were  well  managed, 
there  oould  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging  draining,  and 
everything  else  in  the  way  of  improvement,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  enabling  the  tenant  to  take  proper  care  of  him- 
lelf  under  his  agreement.  (Hear,  hear).  He  had  let 
large  tracts  of  land ;  and  when  a  tenant  had  come  to 
him  to  ask  for  tiles  or  other  materials,  he  had  said, 
"  Now,  which  would  you  prefer — to  leave  me  to  make 
the  improvements  and  pay  a  per-centage,  or  to  make  them 
yoursdf,  and  at  the  end  of  your  term  to  have  a  jast 
allowance  for  what  you  have  invested  }*'  Now,  he  con- 
tended that  the  fault  mentioned  by  the  preceding  speaker 
did  not  rest  altogether  with  the  landlords :  it  was  shared 
in  by  tenants  who  rushed  into  the  occupation  of  land 
without  having  obtained  proper  agreements  (Hear, 
hear).  Under  such  cireumstances,  the  tenant  said  to  the 
landlord,  "  You  must  do  this  and  that ;''  and  the  land- 
lord very  naturally  replied,  "  I  gave  £30,000  for  my 
estate,  and  though  I  do  not  expect  to  get  5  per  cent.,  I 
certainly  do  expect  to  obtain  2i  as  a  retom."  As  re- 
garded land  agents,  he  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  they 
were  all  honest  and  straightforward  men ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  believe  that  many  of  them  would  advise  a 
tenant  fanner  to  sink  his  capital  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  a||nadifbig  hit  employer.    In  truth,  the  question 


was  not  a  landlord's  question  alone ;  they  most  look  at 
both  sides  (Hear,  hear).  He  was  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  that  club,  and  had  always  been  of  opinion 
that  it  was  desirable  to  lay  down  a  scale  with  respect  to 
unredeemed  improvements  :  he  had  always  thoof^  that 
the  tenant  quitting  his  occupation  should  have  so  much 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  so  much  at  the  end  of  four, 
and  so  on,  for  actual  improvements  which  he  had  made; 
and  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  he  should  be  bsld 
to  have  received  sufficient  oompensatioa  for  his  outlsy 
(Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  BxNNBTT,  on  rising,  said  he  would  not  deteinUie 
meeting  at  any  length,  although  if   his  friend,  Mr. 
Shaw,  should    succeed  at   the   present    Jtmcture  in 
proposing  a  system  of  relief  to  agriculture,  it  would  be 
a  most  valuable  boon ;  and  he  was  firee  to  admit  that  the 
suggestions  he  had  made,  as  fsr  as  they  were  applieshle 
to  the  state  of  the  country,  were  doubtless  very  uaeftd. 
But  he  must  say  that  he  thought  Mr.  Shaw,  in  introdn- 
ciog  the  subject,  had  fallen  into  the  too  general  error 
that  wide,  crooked,  and  wasteful  hedge-rows,  studded 
with  useless  timber  and  old  pollards,  were  the  rule,  and 
not  the  exception,  in  the    country.     Wherever  thsss 
nuisances — for  he  must  call  them  so— were  still  ftmnd, 
they  were  doubtless  a  great  discoursgement  to  agrical- 
ture ;  and  to  remove  them,  and  replace  them  with  a  few 
nice,  neat,  straight  hedges,  was  most  desirable.     But  he 
(Mr.  Bennett)  thought  that  a  person  oould  not  be  very 
observant  of  what  had  been  going  on  fqr  the  last  twenty 
years  not  to  hare  perceived  to  what  extent  these  Im* 
provements  had  been  already  e£fected  (cheers).  In  several 
counties,  he  knew  well,  scarcely  any  sueh  barbarous  old 
fences  were  now  to  be  found,  and  in  others  they  mn 
certainly  the  exoeptbn ;   so  that  it  seemed  to  him  to  be 
rather  begging  the  question,  to  regard  such  apropodtion 
as  a  novel  or  untried  improvement.    The  breaking  up 
of  poor  grass  land,  under  certain  limitations,  was  raj 
desirable ;  this,  also,  had  been  practised  rery  extensively 
of  late  years.     But  even  this  hobby  might  be  ridden  too 
hard,  more  especially  while  wheat  ranged  at  preaentand 
late  prices.    Such  land,  for  the  most  part,  in  its  present 
state,  bore  some  rent,  and  with  scarcely  any  cost  yielded 
about  the   same  amount  of  profit  to    tiie    occupier. 
Whereas, if  the  soil  were  a  poor  tenaeious  olay,  they  might 
succeed  in  raising  a  few  crops  while  the  turf  was  left ;  but 
that  gone,  they  had  a  poor,  intractable,  exhauated  soil 
to  contend  with,  and,  with  wheat  at  or  under  5s.  the 
bushel,  ruinous  for  the  tenant  to  farm,  and  incapable  of 
yielding  scarcely  any  rent  to  the  owner.    He  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) would  not  deny,  however,   that  by  selecting  the 
more  unprofitable  tracts  of  grass  land,  where  the  soil, 
when  ploughed,  was  convertible,  and  would,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  labour  and  capital,  bear  good  root  crops — such 
land  was  doubtless  far  more  profitable  under  tillage.  But 
what  he  contended  for  was  that  this  is  no  new  disco- 
very.     Our  more  intelligent  and  skilful  farmers  had 
long  been  directing  attention  to  these  pointa,  aided,  as 
they  have  been,  in  many  cases,  by  landlords  requiring 
less  stringent  corenants  as  to  the  mode  of  farming.     He 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  encouragement  general.    These 
improvements  doubtless  admitted  of  estension ;  but  if  lUa 
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I  iiilroditedl  at  A  ptatMft  for  the  em  of  the  illi 
«•  BriCieb  agriesltwe  by  recent  legielttiop— •• 
'*  in  the  preieiit  emergencj/*  leemed  lome- 
rhet  to  iadieete— he  (Mr.  Beoaeti)  voivld  be  no  party 
propegetiiif  leeii  an  {Qimmmi,  tibe  more  to  aa  theae 
proremanta  were  now  inappHeable  pretty  well  to  nine- 
of  the  country  aa  they  now  aaw  it  (Hear,  hear).  It 
proper  enongb  that  kndlordi  abovld  lend  a  helping 
1  by  e^ery  poealble  meana  to  enable  the  tenantry  to 
Spspple  with  their  dijicaltiaa ;  aaany  landlorda,  howefer, 
Band  not  tbe  Beana  of  doinf  ao  to  any  anffioient  extent. 
"Vo  randOT  ttw  tenant  aaaiatanee  in  profiding  ateam* 
^Inaaliinf  inaditnea  waa  no  bad  anggeation  s  but  Mr. 
Shaw  bed  auelf  atated  the  aatinga  beyond  the  ordinary 
at  fur  too  mmehf  when  he  made  it  10a.  per  acre, 
[f  they  took  tiw  artide  of  wlieat,and  took  it  at  four  qra. 
acre,  at  8a.  6d.  per  qr.ander  theold  tyatem,the  entire 
waa  bat  10a.  i  while,  if  tbe  ateam^angine  were  even 
jprarided  gratia,  they  ooald  hardly  work  it  and  keep  it  in 
vepair  for  nodnng ;  ao  that  Oior  friend  (Mr.  Shaw)— 
'ttboQglh  not  intentionaUy— had  stated  his  case  too  strongly 
^m  to  tbe  extent  to  which  tenants  might  be  reliered  in 
^fthia  way.    There  oovld  be  no  qnestion  bnt  what  ooTcred 
Bioaieatalla  were  a  greet  benefit ;    bat  he  could  not  go 
%he  whole  length  witii  Mr.  Shaw  and  othera,  when  they 
veprcaented  that  theae  may  be  erected  at  the  mere  ooet  of 
one  year'a  rent  (Hear,  hear) ;  or  if  so,  such  homestalla 
mnaat  be  of  the  meet  temporary  kind.    Far  be  it  from 
^dm,  bowcYer,  to  deny  that  by  the  mutual  co-operation 
«f  landlord  and  tenant  much  might  be  eflbeted ;  but  he 
liad  a  rery  atnmg  ejection  to  atatementa  emanating 
Wnm  that  Clab  which  might  appear  extraragant  or  im* 
praeticabia}  be  entirely  acquitted  Mr.  Shawof  intan* 
tionaUy  doing  ao.    He  (Mr.  Bennett)  could  not,  how. 
«fer  tidce  hia  aeat  without  demurring  much  more  atrongly 
to  aumy  of  the  obaerratiooa  which  bad  fkllen  from  the 
gentleaaan  Just  aat  down.    There  were,  doubtleaa,  un- 
generoua  and  arbitrary  landlords,  aa  well  aa  men  of  that 
diarscter  among  all  other  daases  of  Bodety.    But  when 
Mr.  Walton  repreasnted  the  land  of  the  country  aa  haTing 
been  improved  by  the  tenantry  some  two  or  three  hun- 
dred per  cent,  and  they  (the  landlords)  pocketing  the 
whole,  while  they  had  contributed  nothing  towarda  thoae 
improrements,  he  for  one  had  no  sympathy  with  such 
statemeata,  they  were  ill-adapted  to  atrengthen  the  bond 
of  union  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  thereby  pro. 
mote  the  general  improrement  of  agriculture,  tbe  object 
for  which  that  Club,  be  beUered,  had  been  mainly  esta* 
bliahed  (dieers). 

Mr.  Bbaosl  did  not  think  it  came  within  the  limita 
of  the  objecfei  of  that  Club  to  abuae  either  landlorda  on 
the  one  aide,  or  tenanta  on  the  other  (Hear,  hear)  i  and 
he  hoped  that  In  fritare,  wliateTer  might  be  their  prirate 
feeiinga,  membera  would  abatain  firom  making  remarks 
Hke  tboae  whioh  had  been  ao  justly  commented  upon  by 
Mr.  Bennett  (Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Bennett  bad  objected 
to  Mr.  Shaw'a  lemaika  on  the  aubject  of  hedge-rows 
sad  other  similar  obetraetiona  to  eultiTation.  Mr. 
Shaw  had,  be  thought,  mty  properly  aToided  entering 
hito  detaOi  bat,  If  any  gentleaaan  who  doubted  the 
of  exaasf  let  of  what  was  dflwribed,  let  him  go 


into  Kent  or  Surrey,  and  he  would  aoon  find  some  (Hear, 
hear).  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Shaw  on  that  subject  might 
not  be  applicable  to  Cambridgeshire,  but  they  were 
nerertheless  to  be  applied  acoordlDg  to  the  Taryiog  cir- 
cumatancea  of  the  country.  Again,  Mr.  Bennett  had 
called  in  queation  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Shaw's  statement, 
that  a  coTcred  homestall  could  be  erected  for  one  year's 
rent.  Now,  it  happened  that  he  (Mr.  Beadel)  had 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  erection  of  corered 
homestalls;  and  be  had  no  hesitation  in  telling 
Mr.  Bennett  that  be  could  hare  erected  a  co- 
▼ered  homeatall,  sufficient  for  the  accommodation 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  beasts,  at  an  expense  of 
from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds.  That  remark  waa 
not  applicable  to  a  farm  of  40  or  50  acres.  He  took 
aa  the  basis  of  his  calculationa  the  average  extent  of  the 
occupations  throughout  the  country  (Hear,  hear).  He 
did  not  know  any  better  means  by  which  a  tenant  could 
be  assisted.  Not  only  did  it  lessen  the  consumption  of 
food,  not  only  did  it  pot  the  animal  in  an  improved 
position  for  fattening,  but  it  also  enabled  the  tenant  to 
make  the  best  of  his  manure,  ao  that  eight  loads  would, 
as  experience  proved,  supply  the  plsce  of  sixteen  under 
other  circumstances.  By  means  of  covered  yards,  dung 
was  made  in  the  most  complete  manner,  and  was  always 
kept  in  the  best  possible  state  for  being  put  on  the  land. 
As  regarded  the  question  of  improvements,  he  must  say 
that  many  tenanta  expected  landlords  to  do  all,  and 
were  unwilling  to  do  anything  themselves  (Hear,  hear). 
In  repeated  instances,]  when  a  tenant  had  come  to  him 
asking  for  improved  buildings,  drainage,  and  other  im- 
provementa,  he  had  tested  him  with  this  simple  ques- 
tion, ''  What  are  you  willing  to  give  in  consideration  of 
theae  improvementa  being  made  ?'*  and  in  the  majority 
of  caaea  the  tenant  had  expected  the  improvements  to 
be  carried  out  without  his  undertaking  to  give  anything 
at  all  to  compensate  the  landlord  in  his  outlay  (Hear, 
hear).  He  could  not  regard  the  landlord  and  tenant  of 
a  farm  aa  holding  a  different  relative  situation  from  the 
landlord  and  tenant  of  a  house.  If  a  tenant  chose  to 
take  land  without  considering  the  obligations  and  risks 
which  he  thereby  incurred,  or  without  being 
prepared  with  the  capital  necessary  for  its  cul- 
tivation, the  blame  of  that  ought  not  to  be  visited 
upon  the  landlord.  He  bad  often  heard  it  said 
that  the  aole  object  of  landlords  was  to  obtain 
tenanta  who  would  give  them  the  greatest  amount  of 
rent,  without  caring  to  enquire  whether  or  not  they  had 
sufficient  capital  to  cultivate  the  farm.  Now  he  begged 
to  say  that  his  experience  did  not  bear  out  that  state- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  if  tenant  farmers  generally 
would  set  their  faces  against  land  being  let  to  men  who 
had  not  capital  enough  to  farm  it,  he  waa  satisfied  that 
that  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  (Hear,  hear).  Hav- 
ing  some  knowledge  of  practical  farming,  he  did  not  re* 
collect  a  aingle  suggestion  in  Mr.  Shaw's  address  which 
might  not  be  carried  into  practice.  There  were  a  va- 
riety of  instancea  in  which  landlords  might  relieve  their 
tenanta  without  any  material  outlay ;  various  meana  had 
been  auggeated  by  whioh  that  might  be  done ;  and  he 
waa  quite  convinced  that  landtorda  generally  would  be 
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fonad  ready   to  do  their  doty  if    tentnta  would  do 
thein. 

Mr.  Walton  said— HaTing  been  attacked  by  three 
l^tlemen  for  the  remarks  which  he  had  made  on  land- 
lorda,  he  beg;ged  to  say  that  he  did  not  wish  to  retract 
one  word  that  he  had  ottered.  He  beliered  that  many 
landlords  were  annually  receiving  two  or  three  hundred 
per  cent. ;  and  if  they  reduced  their  rentals  one-half 
they  would  do  but  little  to  extend  to  their  tenants  com- 
pensation  for  what  they  bad  lost. 

Mr.  Sidney  said  the  position  which  he  occupied  in 
that  room  was  that  of  one  who  came  to  learn,  and  not 
to  teach,  and  he  certainly  had  had  the  advantage  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  there  with  many  important  facts.  Now, 
having  had  various  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  skilly 
the  industry,  the  energy,  and  the  perseverance,  which  tenant 
farmers  brought  to  bear  on  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
he  had  often  wondered  at  the  very  small  influence  which, 
as  a  class,  they  exercised  in  the  state  in  compaiison  with 
other  interests,  which  were  certainly  not  more  wealthy, 
not  more  intelligent,  not  more  energetic.  But  he 
thought  he  had  discovered,  after  attending  a  few  meet- 
ings of  the  club,  why  it  was  that  tenant-farmers  exercised 
BO  little  influence  in  the  country ;  it  was  because  when  a 
third  party  was  concerned  they  went  to  all  points  of  the 
compass,  and  applied  for  assistance  in  all  quarters  except 
that  in  which  it  could  be  obtained.  Now,  for  example, 
Mr.  Shaw  had  that  evening  mentioned  certain  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  good  cultivation,  and  had  pointed  out 
means  by  which  they  might  be  removed  ;  and  for  doing 
that  he  had  been  exposed  to  a  good  deal  of  criticism, 
because  parties  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  they  had 
anything  to  learn.  Mr.  Bennett  had  asserted,  in  a  very 
positive  manner,  that  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  it  was  quite  unusual  to  meet  with  crooked 
hedges  and  fences.  Now  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  a 
farmer  in  order  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  that  point. 
He  (Mr.  Sidney)  happened  to  have  hunted  in  about 
ten  English  counties ;  and  he  must  remark,  that  if 
Mr.  Bennett  would  but  cast  his  eyes  towards  North- 
amptonshire and  some  parts  of  Cheshire,  or  if  he  went 
down  to  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire,  he  would  find 
an  extensive  crop  of  such  objects  (Hear,  hear).  It 
almost  invariably  happened,  however,  that  when  an  evil 
was  pointed  out  which  required  the  efforts  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  for  its  removal,  up  rose  two  or  three  persons  to  deny 
its  existence,  or  at  least  to  declare  that  it  was  very  partial 
in  extent.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Bennett  speak 
as  he  bad  done  of  the  old  baronial  lords  and  squires ;  for 
his  own  part,  agreeing  with  preceding  speakers,  that 
landlords  as  a  class  were  not  worse  than  any  other  class, 
he  also  thought  that  among  old  landlords  and  new  onea 
were  to  found  the  same  differences  of  character.  Take, 
for  example,  the  case  of  the  Middleton  estate,  now  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Peto,  member  for  Norwich.  As  long  as 
that  estate  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  old  baron  it  was 
undrained ;  and  there  were  tumble- down  buildings  upon 
it,  which  were  never  repaired,  the  rule  being,  when  the 
tenant  asked  for  repairs,  to  offer  him  a  reduction  of  rent. 
The  estate  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Peto,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  plenty  of  money  (he  did  not  bdieve  him 


to  be  any  better  than  other  people),  who  was  a  busi- 
ness-like  man,  and  he  proceeded  to  put  it  in  good  order. 
There  were  three  things  which  appeared  to  him  especially 
necessary  for  tenanti  :  first,  that  they  should  know  their 
rights ;  secondly,  that  they  should  be  disposed  to  main- 
tain them  ;  thirdly,  that  they  should  have  landlords  who 
had  sufficient  money  and  intelligence  to  effect  improve- 
ments. They  would  never  get  what  they  required  so 
long  as  they  adhered  to  the  old  principle  of  oonsidering 
everything  that  was  done  by  the  landlord  a  conceasion 
and  a  favour.  If  tenant-farmers  placed  themselves  in 
the  same  position  as  other  kinds  of  tenants  they  would 
have  similar  advantages.  He  was  afraid  that  aa  yet 
nine- tenths  of  the  landlords  knew  searoely  anything  about 
agriculture.  Their  intentions  were  good,  perhaps ;  but 
whenever  a  question  was  put  to  them  about  a  fiarm,  they 
referred  the  matter  to  their  agent ;  and  the  reault  was 
often  anything  but  what  could  be  desired.  Farmers  had 
too  often  to  deal  with  those  who  had  no  sympathy 
with  them.  The  landlord  had  very  frequently  no  idea 
how  the  farmer  got  his  living  (Hear,  hear,  hear) ;  how 
he  managed  to  pay  bis  rent,  and  what  return  he  was 
able  to  obtain  for  bis  skill  and  outlay.  He  regretted  to 
see  such  landlords  selected  by  farmers  as  their  repre- 
sentatives, when  a  man  like  Mr.  Pusey,  whose  life  had 
been  devoted  to  agriculture,  was  made  the  drunkard's 
song. 

Mr.  Trkthkwy  said,  he  had  not  intended  to  make 
any  observations  that  evening,  but  the  discussion  had 
taken  such  a  turn,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  saying 
a  few  words.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  thing  re- 
solved itself  into  a  small  compass.  He  did  not  see  any 
difference  in  principle  between  a  tenant-farmer  taking  a 
fsrm  of  a  landlord,  and  any  other  kind  of  tenant  making 
a  bargain  with  his  landlord.  There  must  alwaya  be  two 
to  a  bargain ;  although  they  had  been  told,  in  effect,  that 
evening,  that  the  tenant  was  obliged  to  accept  whatever 
terms  the  landlord  chose  to  dictate.  As  an  agent,  he 
could  bear  testimony  not  only  to  the  willingness  of  land- 
lords to  encourage  improvement,  but  to  their  practical 
knowledge ;  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  join  in  the 
general  outcry  against  them.  He  agreed,  too,  with 
Mr.  Bennettf  that  the  older  landlords — he  meant  men 
who  had  inherited  estates  from  their  ancestors — would 
generally  be  found  more  liberal  with  their  tenants  than 
men  who  had  bought  land  recently  as  an  investment. 
Any  person  who  had  had  much  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject would  bear  him  out  in  that  view  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Shaw  replied :  As  Mr.  Bennett  had  left  the 
room,  he  would  make  only  one  remark  in  reference  to 
that  gentleman'a  observations  on  the  subject  of  hedge- 
row timber.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
meeting  that  he  (Mr.  S.)  pointedly  drew  a  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  those  estates,  and  consequently  between 
those  parts  of  the  country  which  had  been  well 
farmed  and  well  managed  and  those  which  had 
not;  and  that  he  also  said  that  his  observations 
were  mainly  applied  to  persona  and  to  farms  which  were 
backward  as  regarded  the  management  and  cultivation 
of  land,  compared  with  the  intelligence  and  energy 
displayed  in  other  parts  of  the  country.    He  was  not 
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w  ibfordi  nor  hid  he  so  little  penonal  knowledge  of 

diifereiit  diitricts,  •■  to  adviie  that  hedgerows  ihoold  he 

Roored    in   Wiltahire  or  Cambridgeshire;    but    he 

thought  that  if  they  trarened  the  kingdom  from  north 

to  Math,  and  compared  the  ettatea  which  were  well 

Biotged  with  thoie  which  were  ill  managed,  they  would 

find  abundant  room  for  improTement  in  that  respect. 

(Hesr,  hear.)     He  was  glad  to  find  Mr.  Beadel  confirm- 

in^  his  statement  with  regard  to  Fowler's  plough.    He 

had  made  it  on  the  authority  of  a  practical  man ;  and 

be  had  said  nothing  to  induce  any  one  to  suppose  that 

he  referred  to  tOe  draining  as  ordinarily  practised.    To 

•bow  the  permanency  of  this  mode   of  draining,  he 

vonld  mention   to  the  meeting  a  circumstance  which 

hmd  occurred  recently.     A   very  short  time  ago  his 

friend  Mr.  Hobbs  and  himself,  together  with  some 

otber  parties,  went  down  to  Gloucester,  for  the  pur- 

pooe  of  selfcting  the  site  for  the  Royal  Agricultural 

Society's  Show  in  the  ensuing  year ;  and  a  field  was 

Aftaown    them,  which  although  tliey  did  not  think   it 

•lafllciently  drained  for  the  purpose  contemplated,  namely, 

^1^  ahow-yard,  yet  upon  opening  one  of  the  drains,  whidi 

la«d  been  made  ten  years  previously,  with  a  mole  plough 

i(  was  found  to  be  in  a  mostperfect  state.    The  landlord 

^w-lio  had  an  estate,  and  wanting  capital  had  not  that  in- 

in  the  estate  which  would  enable  him  to  raise 

onej  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  improvement,  was 

■itnated  just  as  other  men  were,  and  had  to  encounter 

j  aaat  the  same  diffienlties  as  those  who  were  hampered  for 

^^rant  ci  capital  in  any  other  pursuit,  and  he  must  adopt 

^lie  most  aTailabls  expedients  to  extricate  himself.    An 

olMerrmtion  had  been  made  with  reference  to  the  price  of 

^luasihing,  to  which  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  also  desired  to  advert 

^or  one  moment.    Now,  generally  speaking,  when  a  man 

wwished  to  make  his  case  pretty  strong,  he  was  apt  to  give 

laimaelf  the  advantage  of  something  above  what  would  be 

thm  average  state  of  things ;  and  in  the  present  instance 

lae  Mt  that  2s.,  which  had  been  stated  as  the  price  for 

^liraeblng  wheat,  was  not  a  fair  average  (dissent).    True, 

it  mig^  be  at  the  present  moment;  but  he  believed  it 

^vould  not  be  affirmed  that,  a  fbw  years  ago,  taking  the 

oountry  through,  wheat  could  ordinarily  be  thrashed  at 

2s.  a  quarter.    ("  No,"  and  "  Yes.") 

Mr.  TuBTHiWY :  Four  shillings  would  be  nearer  the 
figure. 

Mr.  Shaw  :  What  he  had  stated  was  on  the  authority 
of  as  practical  a  man  as  any  in  the  room.  And  sup- 
posing 3s.  to  have  been  paid,  which  was  no  uncommon 
price,  then  he  concluded  that  by  the  use  of  a  steam 
thrashing-madiine  it  was  perfectly  dear  that  when  the 
produce  of  wheat  was  5  qrs.  an  acre,  10s.  an  acre  might  be 
laved.  Nay,  if  any  confidence  were  to  be  placed  in  the 
itatements  of  persons  who  had  given  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  the  use  and  effect  of  machinery,  he  might  go 
further.  A  fixed  machine  was  in  some  measure  different 
from  a  portable  machine ;  but  he  had  seen  a  machine  in 
Ghmeesterahire,  by  tiie  use  of  which  he  was  assured  the 
wheat  might  be  taken  in  from  the  stack-yard,  and  the 
whole  process  completed  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  9d. 
a  qoartv.  Then,  again.  If  he  referred  to  the  most  re- 
cent aeeovat  which  had  been  given  of  the  saving  to  he 


effected  by  means  of  steam  in  thrashing,  he  found  it  in 
an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Pusey,  which  appeared  in  the 
"Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  and  which 
stated  the  price  even  lower  than  that— he  beliered  about  7d. 
or  8d.  per  qr.  If  that  were  so,  then  he  did  not  think 
he  had  exceeded  the  mark  in  the  figures  he  had  laid  be- 
fore the  Club ;  and  though  in  some  respects  that  had 
arisen  which  he  had  anticipated,  viz.,  that  his  statement 
of  details  had  not  carried  conviction  home  to  the  minds 
of  all,  nevertheless  he  was  glad  to  believe,  from  the  ob- 
servations of  his  friend,  Mr.  Beadel — a  very  competent 
judge— that  he  had  in  some  measure  attained  the  end  he 
had  in  view — that  of  poindng  out  the  particular  objeeta 
to  which  the  attention  of  landlords  should  be  directed  in 
the  work  of  assisting  their  tenantry  to  effect  improve- 
ments. Even  though  his  only  success  had  been  to  have 
his  statements  objected  to^  and  perhaps  reftited,  still  that 
would  be  useful,  because  he  felt  himself  to  be  somewhat 
in  the  position  of  the  author  who,  when  his  book  was 
sent  to  be  reviewed,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  ex.* 
claimed,  **  Pray  give  it  a  review.  If  you  cannot  do  any- 
thing else,  abuse  it."  He  should  be  satisfied,  therefore, 
if  he  had  only  succeeded  in  fixing  attention  on  this  im- 
portant subject  (Hear,  hear),  and  showing  that  there 
were  very  many  things  which  the  landlord  might  do  in 
particular  localities, ''  without  inrolving  any  considerable 
outlay  of  capital,"  where  the  tenants  were  men  of  neither 
sufficient  capital  nor  sufficient  intelligence  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times.  He  well  knew  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  he  used  to  reside,  if  a  man  wanted  a  colt 
or  a  calf,  it  mattered  not  to  him  what  was  the  breed  of  the 
horse  or  bull  to  which  the  mare  or  cow  was  sent.  The 
sole  question  was  as  between  a  half-crown  and  a  half- 
guinea,  or  any  larger  sum,  and  generally  the  half-crown 
carried  it  (a  laugh).  Even  in  that  respect  he  thought  the 
landlord  might  render  valuable  assistance  to  his  tenantry 
by  keeping  male  animals  for  their  use,  and  so  improving 
their  breed  of  stock.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Shaw  proposed 
the  following  resolution  . — "  That,  although  improve- 
ments on  land  cannot  be  so  speedily,  effectively,  and 
economically  carried  out  where  ample  capital  is  not  at 
command,  nevertheless  great  improvements  may  be  made 
by  the  co-operation  of  landlord  and  tenant  '  without  in- 
volving a  considerable  outlay  of  capital,'  provided  com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  improvements  be  secured  to 
the  tenant." 

Mr.  AiTCHESON  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  TaxTHawT,  being  of  opinion  that  the  nature  of 
the  aid  to  be  given  by  the  landlord  should  be  more 
definitely  expressed,  submitted  that  the  resolution  would 
be  in  a  more  preferable  form  if  it  stood  thus :  **  That  it 
is  in  the  power  of  landlords,  without  any  great  outlay  of 
capital,  to  afford  some  relief  to  their  tenantry  by  allowing 
old  hedge-rows  to  be  grubbed  up  and  inferior  grass-lands 
to  be  ploughed,  and  by  giving  compensation  to  their 
tenants  for  unexhausted  improvements,  upon  a  scale 
which  should  be  set  forth  in  the  agreement." 

The  Chawman  (Mr.  Hobbs)  said  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  great  difficulty  in  farming  in  the  present 
day  was  want  of  capital.  In  many  cases  neither  tenant 
nor  landlord  had  capital  at  oommaud ;  but  it  bad  bean 
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■uggotted  to'iiifht  that  there  were  meani  of  ol 
the  capital  required  by  going  to  a  Draioage  Companj. 
Other  pointi  hmd  been  meDtioned  alao,  in  which  the  land- 
lord might  aef iat  hit  tenentry,  and  theee  were — Fowler's 
ploogb,  gaano,  cattle-boxes,  thrashing  by  steam-power, 
stallions,  bulls,  and  boars;  bat  Mr*  Trethewy  had 
omitted  all  these  from  his  resolution,  which  he  confined 
simply  to  grubbing-up  all  hedge-rows  and  ploughing 
infcdor  grass  lands  {  in  (act,  he  did  not  attempt  to  em- 
brace any  wider  queetion  than  was  included  in  the  ques- 
tion of  tenant-right.  Now  he  (Mr.  Hobbs)  was  of 
opinion  that  the  subjeet  of  discussion  was  of  a  more 
comprehensiYS  nature  than  tenant-right,  and  might  be 
shown  to  embrace  every  description  of  improf  ement  to 
be  made  in  agriculture*  L<ast  week  ho  was  down  in 
Herefordshire,  and  while  there  Tisited  Lord  Somers's 
estate,  upon  which  that  noble  lord  had  introduced  two 
steam-engines,  with  thrashbg-machines  and  mills.  Theee 
were  for  the  use  of  the  tenants  of  from  2,(M)0  to  3,000 
acres  of  land ;  and  by  charging  the  tenants  £50  a-year 
for  them  he  was  enabled  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the 
capital  employed,  and  the  cost  of  the  wear  and  tear  : 
at  the  same  time  that  he  did  this,  lie  saved  the  tenantry 
ten  per  cent,  upon  their  rental|  or  nearly  that  amount, 
according  to  their  own  calculation.  Now  that  was  one 
point  in  which  the  landlords,  by  a  small  outlay  of  capital, 
might  benefit  their  tenants  to  a  great  degree,  and  this 
without  injury  to  themselves.  Again,  in  breeding  dis- 
tricts, if  they  introduced  a  good  breed  of  stalliona,  bulls, 
and  boars,  very  considerable  advantage  would  alio  re- 


sult, from  the  improvement  which  wovld  then  neoessnilj 
take  place  in  the  stock.  Tiieee  were  points  which  Isad- 
lords  ought  not  to  overlook.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  re- 
gard to  the  Drainage  Society,  of  which  he  (Mr.  Hobbi) 
was  a  director,  he  was  happy  to  say  that  they  were  dom| 
a  vast  deal  of  business  with  landlords  who  had  no  cspitil 
at  command,  or  were  possessed  of  a  life  interest  only  is 
an  estate.  They  entered  into  arrangements  with  tk 
society,  who  thereupon  erected  new  buildings  and  mads 
new  roads  for  them.  Upon  one  estate  alone,  at  tfast 
moment,  the  society  were  constructing  new  roads,  whick 
would  cost  upwards  of  ;^1,200.  They  were  also  en- 
gaged in  the  drainage  of  estates ;  and  he  had  little  douM 
that  in  the  course  of  time  both  landlords  and  fsrsMR 
would  find  it  generally  advantageoua  to  employ  sack 
companies  as  that.  As  Mr.  Shaw  had  justly  observed, 
he  thought  these  companies  were  not  yet  sufficjeati] 
known ;  but  when  they  became  known,  he  was  oertais 
they  would  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  W.  Bennett  objected  to  Mr.  Trethewy's  pco* 
position  that  it  would  be  partial  in  its  operation,  and 
apply  only  to  certain  districts.  He  admitted  that  is 
those  districts  it  might  be  beneficially  carried  out,  bul 
he  could  not  consent  to  its  going  forth  to  the  coontr] 
that  the  dab  entertained  the  opinion  that  that  wouU 
prove  an  effectual  means  of  relief  to  the  farming  interest 

Mr.  Trethewy  having  consented  to  withdraw  his  pro- 
posal, the  resolution  of  Mr.  Shaw  was  then  agreed  tc 
unanimously,  and  the  meeting  separated. 


ON    TURNIP    CULTURE. 


BT     A     PRAOTIOAL     FARMBR. 


In  May,  tt  the  furtheti,  tvifallow  thy  land. 
Much  drought  mty  else  after  cause  plough  for  to  &taud; 
This  tilth  Ming  done,  ye  bate  patted  the  wont ; 
Theu  after  wbo  ploagheth,  plow  thou  with  tlie  ant  i 

TUSSBE. 

Tusser  was  an  advocate  for  early  fallowiui; — he  wrote 
about  300  years  ago.  We  think  with  him,  that  a  good 
"  tilth  being  done"  in  May,  the  wont  is  passed,  and 
we  have  the  season  In  hand.  We  can  then  await  the 
proper  time  for  sowing,  and  any  favourable  change  In 
weaiher,  or  progress  in  our  farm  business,  and  adopt 
our  course  accordingly.  In  making  our  observations 
on  Turnip  Culture,  we  shall  decline  remarking  upon 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  to  any  extent,  having  re- 
cently done  so  la  our  papers  upon  the  Culture  of 
Potatoes  and  Mangold  Wurzel  and  on  Fallows.  We 
will,  however, in  passing,  observe,  that  It  is  imperatively 
necessary  to  profitable  turnip  culture,  that  as  floe  a 
tilth  as  possible  be  obtained,  and  that  every  expedition 
be  pursued  In  getting  in  the  seed,  so  soon  as  the  season 
and  the  clrcumstauces  of  the  farm  lead  to  a  desirable 
commencement. 

J\trnip  <9oi2f.— Turnips  will  grow  advantageously 
upon  all  properly-prepared  soUs.  Clay  soils  will  pro- 
duce good  common  turnips,  under  suitable  culture; 
and,  under  carefql  and  Jadicious  manafpemeni^  they 


may  be  fed  from  these  soils  witli  profit  to  the  farmer. 
We  have  frequently  done  it  ourselves,  and  chiefly  bj 
the  aid  of  sheep-shelters,  well  bedded  with  stubble.  Ii 
makes  good  lairage,  and  also  good  manure.  In  thii 
way  we  often  make  from  200  to  300  loads  of  valuaUi 
manure  in  wet  or  precarious  seasons ;  but,  in  fine,  dr] 
winters,  like  the  last,  these  prepared  lairs  are  quite  un- 
necessary.  We  commend  a  trial  to  clay  land  farmers 
The  best  turnip  soils  are  all  those  having  an  opei 
tendency  from  the  richest  loams  downwards ;  but  wi 
scarcely  know  any  variety  of  soil  not  calculated  tc 
produce  a  turnip  crop  of  one  kind  or  another ;  or,  w< 
again  repeat,  that  may  not  profitably  be  fed  off  fron 
such  soils,  under  proper  care  and  management.  The 
great  difiiculty  to  be  provided  against  is,  dry  an^ 
healthy  lalrage  for  the  sheep.  The  worst  of  these  soils 
we  think,  may  be  readily  prepared  for  future  cropping  h] 
adopting  suitable  modes  of  culture.  Early  feeding  off 
and  winter  ploughing  fony  subtoil  drained  land),  wil 
nearly  suffice  for  the  most  adhesive  clays;  and  thi 
exposure  to  frosts  and  other  aerial  influences  will,  foi 
the  roost  part,  correct  the  bad  effects  of  trampling  oi 
treading  done  by  the  sheep  on  every  soil ;  at  any  rate 
a  little  extra  culture  and  fallow-working  bestowed  upoi 
the  land  in  the  spring  will  more  than  counterbalano 
the  Injury  thus  soitalned. 
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VaiMtiti  ^f  2Vnit^.— The  yarieiies  or  kinds  aud 
ittbTirietiet  of  turnips  are  almost  beyond  belicfi  to 
rach  a  gratifying  extent  has  its  cultivation  and  im- 
prorement  arrited.  We,  howeTer,  think  that  they 
mty  be  classed  under  three  or,  at  most,  four  distinct 
kinds-^i.  e.,  the  Siredish  Turnip,  the  Common  Turnip, 
the  Hybrid  Tundp,  and  the  Tankard  Turnip.  We  have 
iiefbre  ua  the  names  and  professed  qualities  of  many 
Tirietaes,  extending  in  description  far  beyond  the 
ieogth  to  which  we  intend  to  limit  Ibis  paper.  We 
ttanot  eren  enumerate  tlieir  names,  and  shall  there- 
ibfe  merdj  confine  oarselres  to  a  very  short  notice  of 
tbosa  kinds  we  ha?e  cultivated  on  our  own  occupation 
— Swediah  turnips. 

Skim%g*9  PurpU^iop  Swede  is  a  large  free-growing 
sort,  of  irregular  form,  rather  too  long  necked,  but  of 
good  quality,  and  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  culture 
on  thUi  turnip  soils,  and  land  of  inferior  quality.  For 
these  it  is  almost  Invaluable ;  but  on  rich  loams,  or 
land  highly  manured,  it  grows  too  coarse,  and,  we 
think,  loses  in  quality  of  flesh.    A  capital  sort ! ! ! 

lfa/sofi'#  Purple-top  Swede. — ^This  is  a  very  good 
▼ttriety,and  most  of  excellent  quality ;  it  is  well-formed, 
ffrowhig  deep  iu  the  ground,  with  but  little  neck  and 
i^ot  much  leaf,  and  is  very  hardy.  It  is  best  suited  for 
Sood  turnip  lands.     A  very  good  sort ! ! 

CStarke^e  Purple- top. — ^This  is  a  kind  obtained  from 
^li€  preceding  two,  and  combines  the  quality  and  hardi- 
<^ess,  and  beauty  of  the  latter,  witli  much  of  the  size 
^xid  substance  of  the  former.  It  was  crossed  in  the 
first  instance  by  planting  the  finest  bulbs  of  both 
Varieties  in  equaree ;  the  comer*  being  Maison'e 
>«riety,  and  one  large  Skirving'e  in  the  middle ;  sub- 
B«quentiy,  and  for  several  years,  the  finest  bulbs  par- 
taking most  of  the  combined  qualities  in  proportion 
%s  named,  have  been  planted ;  and  from  this  a  fine 
•tock  baa  been  produced.  We  do  not  know  a  better !  !I 
LtnM§*9  Purple-top  Swede — ^This  is  a  beautiful 
Variety  in  appearance,  and  is  readily  distinguished  by 
its  pccnliar  or  brocoU-shaped  leaf  hanging  over  a 
•mall  well- shaped  turnip.  We  cannot,  however,  re- 
oommend  Its  cultivation  even  on  the  best  soils :  it 
<toea  not  produce  a  crop  of  sufficient  weight. 

BiUgtar^e  ThorpeUmd  Swede, ^W^  grew  a  small 
•creed  of  this  variety  some  years  since,  but  found  it  so 
dwarfish  in  slxe  and  nnproduetive  as  to  cause  us  to 
•hendon  its  growth  at  once. 

Mmteom'e  Qreen»iop  Swede.^^We  have  grown  two 
varieties  noder  this  name ;  the  one,  a  very  beautifully- 
shaped  little  bulb,  of  first-rate  quality,  with  a  very 
short  neck  and  moderate  quantity  of  leaves.  (We  never 
•aiw  •  finer  crop,  to  all  appearance,  than  was  obtained 
•ome  yean  aince  from  this  variety.    It  was  sold,  in 
Wta,  by  auction,  to  be  consumed  on  the  laud,  and 
raeUsed  from  £11  to£19per  acre).    The  other  was  a 
maeh  coarser  tort,  hat  still  of  very  good  quality,  and 
prsfamble  for  generml  cnltivatton— being  quite  as  hardy, 
aad  prodadnf  a  moeh  heavier  crop*    A  truly  good 
varietjill 

Wt  bftvt  alio  at  diihrent  periods  tried  many  plots  of 
the  Mw  a«d  pepate  faitotiei  of  iwadat^both  purple 


and  green- top^as  they  were  brought  before  the  publie 
by  various  parties;  and  amongst  them  many  from  our 
decidedly  popuUr  seedsmen.  But  from  our  own  ex- 
perience, and  also  observation,  (and  we  have  paid  much 
attention  to  this  point  in  busineis),  we  should  deem  it 
wrong  to  recommend  any  particular  variety  by  name : 
wc  would  only  say,  choose  from  a  good  stock,  and  id 
accordance  with  the  richness  and  value  of  the  soil  to 
be  sown.  For  thin  soils,  the  freest  and  largest  variety 
Icnown ;  and  for  fair  turnip  lands,  any  well-approved 
sort  of  hardy  nature  and  bulky  growth. 

The  Common  TVrm/i.— By  the  common  turnip  we 
mean  all  those  kinds  possessing  a  white  fiesh  and  the 
common  globular  form.  These  we  have  grown  under 
names  peculiar  to  the  parties  producing  them  $  and 
much  credit  is  due  to  parties  whose  names  we  might 
introduce,  for  the  care  they  take  in  thehr  selection  and 
growth ;  but  we  can  here  only  deal  with  the  varieties. 
We  have  grown  in  our  ordinary  farm  practice  the  Red 
Round,  Green  Round,  White  Globe,  White  Stone,  and 
many,  as  we  tbink,  subvatieties  of  the  same  kinds— at 
the  Pomeranian  Globe,  the  Norfolk  8ugar-loaf»  the 
Stubble  Turnip,  the  Green  Globe,  &c.,&c.|&o.:  many 
produced  by  parties  whose  names  they  bear. 

The  Bed  Round  TVmtp.— This  variety  is  chiefly 
distinguished  by  its  pinky  purple  rind,  or  rather  that 
portion  of  the  rind  growing  above  ground  ;  that  por* 
tion  in  the  ground  being  white.  It  grows  deeply  into 
the  soil,  is  of  a  fine  globular  shape,  and  the  quality  of 
flesh  firm  and  sweet.  According  to  our  experience,  it 
is  the  most  hardy  of  the  common  varieties,  and  best 
suited  to  good  turnip  lands ;  wo  are  almost  inclined  to 
say  the  only  common  sort  well  suited  to  rich  loams. 

The  Green  Round  Turnip. — This  is  very  similar  to 
the  above.  Its  colour  is  green  instead  of  pink;  it  ia 
of  somewhat  larger  growth,  stands  more  out  of  the 
ground ;  it  is  preferred  on  the  medium  turnip  soils  to 
the  Red  Round.  Wc  think  it  is  not  so  hardy  nor  so 
firm  and  sweet  fleshed. 

The  While  Globe, — This  variety  posseiises  a  white 
rind,  is  of  large  globular  shape,  grows  more  freely  than 
either  of  the  above  sorts;  its  flesh  Is  not  so  firm,  but 
it  will  produce  a  large  crop,  and  of  course  Is  better 
adapted  to  poor  soils ;  on  rich  loams  it  grows  too  fast, 
and  becomes  "  fuzzy"  and  worthless. 

The  While  Sione, — This  is  one  of  the  smaller,  or 
garden,  varieties,  brought  into  field  culture.  It  Is  not 
very  productive,  but  is  very  sweet  and  hardy ;  It  hss 
a  white  rind,  and  in  its  growth  buries  itself  deeply 
Into  the  soil.  Tills  sort  is  the  best  adapted  for  late 
sowing  of  any  of  the  common  varieties ;  and  the  same, 
we  think,  known  as  the  Stubble  Turnip. 

We  have  cultivated  in  plots  many  common  soi^a 
under  various  names,  but  the  chief  distinctive  quali- 
ties and  kinds  are  the  four  named  above.  Of  others, 
some  vary  a  little  in  shape,  some  in  sise,  some  in 
shade  of  colour ;  some  bury  themselves  deeply  in  the 
soil,  others  more  on  the  surfkce ;  some,  again,  grow 
very  fast,  and  yield  a  large  bulb  and  pithy  flesh ;  others 
slowly,  and  yield  a  small  bulb  and  firm  flesh,  and  H 
on,  for  these  minor  distinettons  are  very  namerooii 
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and  ofter  well  worth  the  grower's  attention,  as  in  the  fleshed  kinds.  They  all  grow  in  form  like  a  *'  tanktrd," 

coarse  of  business  he  may  frequently  have  to  choose  and  much  out  of  the  ground;  they  produce  yerybctTj 

his  kind  for  sowing  according  to  the  state  or  progress  crops,  and  are  well  adapted  for  late  sowing  and  etriy 

he  has  made  in  preparation  for  his  turnip  crop,  and  consumption.    Tlie  yellow  sorts  are  the  roost  hirdj, 

the  time  he  is  enabled  to  get  it  in.  but    neither  is  hardy  enough  to  bear  aevere  frasti: 

Tki  Hybrid  7\ini^.— In  this  class  of  varieties  wc  their  great  value  lies  in  their  early  maturity  and  abns- 

inclade  all  those  sorts  which  have  apparbntlt  been  dant  produce.    We  highly  recommend  their  coltifa* 

produced  by  crossing,  although  we  arc  not  conversant  tion  on  turnip  lands  intended  for  wheat  In  the  follov* 

with  the  fact.    We  name  amongst  them  all  the  yellow  ing  year,  or  on  rich  loams  for  a  similar  purpose  wfacs 

fleshed  kind  with  the  rough  leaf.    Amongst  these  we  the  sowing  is  of  necessity  late.    We  think  a  crop  of 

have  grown  the  Green-top  Scotch  Yellow,  the  Red-top  this  variety  might  often  bs  obtained  to  advantage  in 

or  Aberdeen  Yellow,  Dale's  Hybrid  Yellow,  Ox-heart  place  of  dead  or  bare  fallow;  It  would  require  to  bi 

Yellow,  and  plots  of  others  under  various  names,  as  got  in  early,  and  then  be  eaten  off  for  wheat,  leaving  t 

Hanoverian  Yellow  Globe,  Gordon's  Yellow  Bullock,  largo  deposit  of  manure  as  made  by  the  sheep  In  iM* 

Bkirvfng's  Yellow  Bullock,  and  others ;  the  distinctive  ing  it  off,  besides  the  profit  on  the  sheep, 

qualities  being  the  same  in  kind  as  those  just  named  Cultivation.-Wc  have,  in  our  papen  on  potatoes. 

In  the  white  sorU.  mangolds,  and  faUows,  said  so  much  upon  the  prepan- 

Th€  Greem^top  Seoich  IW/ou^.— It  grows  to  a  large  ^on  of  the  soil  as  to  render  any  obM^ations  on  that 

sixe,  U  well  formed,  though  not  a  perfect  globe,  being  ^^^  lupcrfluous  now :  we  therefore  take  the  land  afl 

rather  flat  at  top,  very  little  neck,  and  not  too  much  bcing^ properly  faUowed  and  made  quite  ready  to  leedva 

leaf.    lU  flesh  is  firm  and  good,  and  It  will  retain  Its  ^^^  ^^^  ^j  ^r  Swedish  Turnips  we  take  U  to  be 

quality  through  a  winter  of  medium  severity.  It  excels  ^^^^^  ^dged  at  twenty-five  inches  apart,  and  manuied 

the  Aberdeen  Yellow  in  weight  of  crops.  ^^^  about  fourteen  twchorse  loads  of  good  fold-yaid 

Th€  Aberdeen  KeZ/ot^.-This  has  a  red  or  purple  manure,  aU  rolled  down  ready  for  drilling.    We  thew- 

rind.  It  is  simUar  to  the  Green-top  Yellow  in  growth,  ^^  (i„  ^^^  p^p^,)  commence  with  drilling  Swedes, 

but  not  so  prodocUve ;  it  is,  however,  more  hardy,  and  We  invariably  driU  in  with  the  seed  some  artifidal 

will   generally   abide  a  severe  winter,  burying  itself  manure  or  compost ;  the  cheapest,  and  that  moat  com. 

deeply  in  the  ground,  and  the  tops  being  rather  abun-  „only  used  by  us,  U  about  two  bushels  of  decompoaed 

dant  fall  over  the  bulb  and  aid  in  its  preservation.  night-soU  mixed  with  twelve  bushels  of  loamy  soil,  and 

Dale's  Hybrid  IVimip.— This  has  a  green  rind,  and  about  forty  bushels  of  ashes  burnt  from  twitch,  roots,. 

U  a  known  cross  between  the  Green-top  Swede  and  sods,  turf,  or  other  available  vegeUble  matters  that  we 

White  Globe.  It  is  a  free-growing  variety,  and  may  be  can  convert  into  ashes ;  these  we  driU  in  with  the  seed, 

sown  late  in  the  season ;  it  Is  rather  variable  in  shape  and  the  rapidity  with  which  this  compost  forces  the 

and  has  much  foliage.    It  Is  said  to  be  hardy,  but  we  young  turnip  plant  "  out  of  harm's  way"  is  both  sor- 

think  not  equal  to  the  Aberdeen  Yellow.  priiing  and  satisfactory.    The  nlght-soU  U  best  mixed 

OX'heari    Ke/foio.— This   Is   a   good  variety,  but  with  loam  a  year  or  more  previous  to  its  being  reqidred 

requires  to  be  consumed  early  In  the  winter.    It  grows  for  use :  we  aid  the  mixture  by  adding  strong  manure 

fast  and  attains  great  weight,  but  is  not  quite  so  hardy  from  the  piggeries,  the  dove-cot,  and  cess-pools,  &e., 

as  those  already  named.  8tc,    We  next  prefer  a  mixture  made  from  disaolved 

Hanofferian  TunUp.^A  large  size,  growing  high  ^o^^*  «t  the  rate  of  four  bushels  per  acre,  and  fifty 

out  of  the  ground  ;  not  hardy  enough  to  stand  a  severe  bushels  of  ashes.    Our  next  application  as  to  prefersDoe 

winter,  but  very  productive.  1*  the  application  of  about  two-and-a-half  cwt.  of  guano 

yellow  Gtoie.— This  is  rather  a   small   sort,   and  ^'^^  *^®  '^^^  quanUty  of  ashes ;  this  application  we 

grows  deeply  In  the  ground,  consequenUy  hardy    it  ^"^  ^  ''^^  ^^"^^^^  *^^^  ®'  coulters.    Guano  must 

has  a  light  green  rind,  and  leaves  small  and  spreading  °®*  *^"*  ^^  ^"*^  with  the  seed  m  the  act  of  ger- 

Oordan^s  Yellow  Bullock.^ThU  is  one  of  the  best  "l^'tf  *  *i  '\  ^"^^  ^'!*  T.!?u''  ^     ^'  ^'*  ^ 

and  hardiest  of  tlie  yellow-fleshed    varieties,  and  a  T^^^^^-^^*'  "P^"";^^*'  Bntish  guano  (well  mjde), 

i,«^„«  --^T.  K^*»^«..  *K«  fi»^«  ««^  AW    A       V  11  mtrate  of  soda,  urate,  8cc.,  fitc.,  and  with  good  effect, 

known  crop  between  the  Swede  and  Aberdeen  Yellow.  ai      *        t  Jxu  x         ^     *t.           i.  ^    .,. 

«,...,,..        «.,,-...  Almost  any  fertilizing  matter  thus  applied  will  produce 

Shrvtnifs    Yellow    B«//ocA.-This  is  a  very  good  most  satisfactory  resulU.    We  do  not  know  of  any  plan 

turnip,  and  an  improvement  upon  the  Aberdeen  Yellow,  for  preventhig  the  ravages  of  the  tumip-fly  so  good,  or 

which  it  much  resembles.  ^  ^^.^am  hi  iU  success,  as  to  driU  in  with  the  s^  M>me 

The   Tmthard  T^tmip.—Vfo  have  made  a  class  of  fertilismg  substance,  takfaig  great  care  that  it  be  not  too 

thU  sort,  and  we  think  properly  so,  as  they  aie  so  dis-  strong,  rancid,  or  acrid,  fai  its  naturo;  germhiatbg 

Uncti?e  In  their  characterisUcs,  the  growth  and  form  seeds  cannot  withstand  such  contact,  but  if  the  applioa- 

being  dissimilar  to  the  other  varleUes,  and  they  roust  tion  U  judiciously  made,  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  not 

be  brought  into  consompUon  before  winter.    We  have  only  greatly  promoted,  but  the  vegetation  of  the  teed 

grown  the  Green  and  Yellow  Tankard,  and  the  White  itself  U  quickened,  and  possibly  the  plant  alM  may,  by 

and  Green  Tankard  Turnips.  Their  growth  U  sosimUar  these  kind  of  appUcations,  be  rendered  distasteful  to 

that  we  shall  place  them  together ;  the  two  first  named  these  Uttle  voracious  hiseets,  and  fai  this  way  prevent 

are  yellow-flethed  varieties,  and  the  latter  are  white-  hgory.    The  quaatitiet  we  driU  in  is  from  four  to  fin 
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poaads  of  turnip  teed,  and  from  forty-fire  to  wtYcntj  draw  a  hoe  amongst  them.    We  tie  carefiil  not  to  go  amougit 

boiheli  of  compoet  and  aahei  per  acre.  them  in  wet  or  unfavoarahle  weather ;  to  avoid  thia  it  will  be 

Common  Torkips. — ^The  common  turnip  we  prefer  requisite  to  have  plenty  of  help  at  hand,  aod  at  erery  suitable 

pntliog  In  nt  the  latter  end  of  Jane,  and  '*  upon  the  ^^^  ^  °^«  «*«  ^  it  with  all  the  hands  that  can  be  spared, 

lit,"  not  upon  ridgea ;  common  tamips  sown  on  ridges  S*»owW  »ny  tWn  pi«ce«  occur  in  the  crop,  it  is  far  preferable  to 

grow  much  too  fast,  and  become  very  large  and  "  fnxxy,"  ^*  ****"  "P  ^*^^  "P*  ®'  cabbage  than  to  transplant  turnips, 
or  dry  and  pithy.     In  late  sowings  we  should  not  object       ^".  ^^^^^  »«f» "»«»»"  »  n«ed,  a  partial  muum  wiU 

.owing  them  upon  ridges  provided  they  can  be  consumed  ^^^^y  ^  ^^^  !»Mhe  decay  of  the  manure.    The  roU 

Wore  the  wlni^s  fro^  attack  them:  they  are,  how-  fc''".^'"^^ 

L  4U    V    4.  1      I       11  «     .1    XI.  '•''  ^****  •"■•  fwpcctmg  the  plants  if  the  time  of  roUior  is 

«w  mudi  the  best  upon  level,  weU  prepared  soil ;  they  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  inoiediately  before^ 

cu  bury  tiiemselves  deeply  m  the  soil,  and  bemg  less  ting  oat.  or  when  they  are  about  four  inches  in  height.    The 

eiposed  keep  their  quality  much  better,  and  are  much  robsoU  and  surface-soU  being  thus  brought  moie  closely  into 

more  easUy  preserved  for  winter  use.     We  drill  about  contact,  moisture  is  drawn  from  the  soU,  and  the  plants  im- 

'     fimr  poonda  of  seed  to  the  acre  at  twelve-inch  intervals,  prove  fsster  than  before.    This  we  have  often  proved  in  dry 

ttd  about  sixty  bushels  of  compost  and  ashes  ;  the  land  weather,  and  it  is  good  practice  on  all  lands  heavily  manured. 

«  rolled  down  prior  to  drilling,  and  in  this  case,  as  also  On  all  rich  loams  it  is  best  to  wait  tUl  the  middle  of  June  be- 

m  drilling  swedes,  we  leave  the  drills  open  provided  the  'on  sowing  swedes,  as  they  are  very  liable  to  catch  mildew, 

veather  U  wet  and  genUl,  but  if  it  U  dry  and  unpro-  *»"*  ^  '^  meadow  soils  the  sowing  may  take  place  from  the 

rising  we  again  roll  all  down  closely.  °"^*'**  ^'  ^^^  to  the  third  week  in  June.    For  common  tur- 

SuBS«au«NT  MANAG«M.NT.-ThU  will  cousist  in  rc-  "^P*  ^~"?  *^^  ^  twenty-one  days  Uter  wilL  be  about  the 

Plated  horae-hoeings  and  harrowings  done  to  the  swedes.  P^^*!  **"??  ^^  •^^^  ^^'  "'\?"' "'r?!'*!?.    We  fre- 

IHI  recommended  for  mangolds,  ^d  in  h»nd-hoeings,  ^7,^^  if  ZH^  *^T/t      ,^".k",  '*^^  T""^ 

^     «,  J   .    1.        .       X    t.  ..         i         ,  and  the  weather  IS  dry;  consohdation  of  the  loose  soil  arisinr 

weeding,  and  singhng,  done  to  both  swedes  and  common  ^^^  ^j^^^  j,  ^,,^^  „j  „^  i„.^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^  JJ 

Uirnipa.    We  prefer  settmg  out  the  turnips  with  an  „ip  ^^^^  ^y,^^  ^i,l  ^jertainly  grow  the  faster  for  it  in  such 

eleven-mch  hoc.     In   ridge  work  we  would  refer  our  weather.    We  have  no  hesitaUon  in  recommending  the  rolling 

T««den  to  our  description  of  these  hoeiogs,  &c.,  given  of  the  turnip  crop  in  dry  seisons.  aod  the  best  stage  in  their 

iia  our  paper  on  mangolds.     In  setting  out  our  common  growth  for  this  rolling  is  when  the  pUnts  are  in  full  broad  leaf, 

tamips  we  nse  a  twelve-inch  hoe  on  account  of  our  rows  and  before  setting  out.    llie  steeping  of  seed  is  recommended. 

beiag  drilled  at  narrow  intervals.    We  first  broad-hoe  them  as  and  in  particularly  obnoxious  mixtures,  with  the  view  of  mak- 

aoon  as  they  are  fairly  up.  that  is.  to  hoe  the  land  without  ing  the  plant  unpalatable  to  the  fly.    We  cannot  think  this 

meddling  with  the  plants.    We  do  this  not  only  with  a  view  plan  of  much  service,  but  combined  with  rancid  manures,  it 

to  deanhness,  but  to  promote  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  possibly  may  be  of  some  avail.    The  great,  and  as  we  think  the 

plants.    In  a  few  days  we  proceed  to  set  them  out.    The  hoers  only,  safe  remedy  is  in  obtaining  a  perfect  tilth,  giving  it  a 

take  one  row  each,  and  bending  down  and  taking  short  hold  plentiful  supply  of  stimulating  manure  to  force  the  young 

el  the  hoe.  strike  or  chop  as  regularly  as  possible  along  the  plants,  and  then  to  follow  this  up  by  frequent  and  ear^ 

TOW,  leaving,  if  poasibte,  but  one  good  plant  between  each  hoeings.    We  also  strongly  advocate  early  preparation  of  the 

stroke.    Each  hoer  is  followed  by  a  lad  if  the  plants  are  large  land,  and  then  to  wait  awhile  for  a  favourable  time  for  sowing. 

moogh  for  singling,  to  weed  and  single  them  out ;  or  it  may  when,  as  we  stated  in  our  paper  on  Blangolds.  all  the  ap- 

W  dsnable  to  wait  a  few  days  to  allow  time  for  large  growth,  pliances  of  the  farm  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  and  the 

ttd  the  disturbed  plant  to  obtain  a  more  secure  hold,  or  many  whole  got  in  at  once.    We  need  not  say  we  also  strongly 

tUl  be  drawn  up  inadvertently  by  the  huls.    Tamips  should  advocate  a  thick  seeding,  certainly  not  leu  than  four  pounds 

W  repeatedly  hoed ;  nothing  tends  more  to  enhance  their  per  acre.    Adopting  these  precautions  we  generally  succeed 

povth.    Thooe  on  the  ridges  may  be  horse-hoed  or  ridge-  in  getting  a  good  crop,  and  can  scarcely  remember  a  failure 

Wroved,  so  long  as  a  horse  can  get  down  the  rows  without  either  in  mangold  or  turnips.    We  confidently  reoommead  a 

doiag  serious  injury  to  the  plants ;  and  those  on  the  level  soil  similar  course,  and  the  adoption  of  similar  precautions  and 

tt  lit  will  amply  repay  for  hoeing,  so  long  as  it  is  poaiible  to  appliances  to  oar  readers. 


FIRST   GREAT   MEETING   OP  THE   BATH    AND   WEST   OF    ENGLAND 

AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  noon,  on  Wednesday, 
JuM  9,  Lord  Portman  presidlDg. 

The  following  report  was  read  by  H.   St.  John 
Hauls,  Esq.,  the  Secretary : 

REPORT, 
la  sabmitting  a  report  of  the  proceedmgs  of  this  Society  to 
its  members,  according  to  the  6th  rule,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  detail  the  reasoas  whieh  have  caused  the  Sodety,  in  the  76th 
Tcsr  of  ita  exiataice,  tohold,  for  the  first  time,  its  annual  meet- 
isg  mthe  samner  at  a  distaaee  ficom  the  dty  in  which  it  was 


originally  founded.  Another  opportunity  may  piesent  itself 
for  giving  some  account  of  the  put  history  of  the  oldest  agri- 
cultural society  in  England.  It  may  suffice  to  say,  on  this 
occasion,  that  the  present  plans  of  operation  bid  foir  to  fulfil 
the  original  purpose  of  its  establishment  more  completely  than 
ever.  Actuated  by  this  conviction,  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety as  originally  constituted  decided  at  their  annual  meeting, 
held  in  Bath,  on  the  3rd  December,  1850.  to  tske  into  consi- 
deration a  plan  for  extendiog  the  operations  of  the  Society  by 
holding  a  summer  meeting  for  the  exhibition  of  breeding 
stock  and  implemeats  at  different  places  in  socoesaive  years. 
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A  praviMBil  eommittM  wis  then  appointed,  who  entered  into 
go— uiikalion  with  the  Deron  County  Agriealtnnl  Society. 
TIm  Mffodntion  terminatod  in  a  union  fonned  between  the 
two  ioeittici.  Tlie  Council  feel  bound  to  acknowledge  the 
valnUt  aid  ftiniiahed  by  Mr.  R.  Dymond,  the  Itte  Secretary 
of  tkit  toctety.  A  commnnication  was  then  opened  with  the 
twataw  of  the  sorplaa  remaining  from  the  fund  raited  for  the 
netftioa  of  the  Royal  Agricnltural  Society  at  Exeter,  which 
■wphM  had  been  aet  aaide  for  "  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
iwil  ackoee,"  by  aome  meana  to  be  determined  at  a  public 
■•■ttof  of  the  aobaeribera.  Hm  intereat  of  that  fund  hai,  at 
fiweat,  been  plaeed  at  the  diaposal  of  thia  Society ;  but  the 
oqpktel  fonaina  in  the  handa  of  the  trutteei,  who  can  only  deal 
it  voder  the  authority  of  another  public  meeting  of  the 
A  report  was  then  drawn  up,  containing  a  re. 
of  a  new  code  of  laws.  This  report  was  finally 
adopted  on  the  80th  August,  1851.  The  new  code  of  laws 
vUeli  it  eootained  thereby  became  the  laws  of  the  Bath  and 
Weet  of  England  Society,  under  which  it  hai  been  adminis- 
tand  iloee  that  date. 

In  Moordanoe  with  the  auggeations  in  the  report,  thirty- 
ill  ■embera  of  the  Council  were  appointed  at  three  meetings, 
Md  i«eeeslfe1y  at  Bath,  Taunton,  and  Exeter.  Since  then, 
liowwrr,  three  Taeandes  have  occurred  by  the  resignation  of 
geottomcn  so  appointed,  which  must  now  be  filled  up,  and 
Iwilvi  more  are  to  be  appointed  to  complete  the  full  number 
•f  forty-eight,  who  will  continue  in  office  till  the  annual 
■Mtliiig  to  be  held  during  the  year  1853  in  the  western 
dlitrlet. 

The  Council  held  their  first  meeting  at  Tsnntou,  and,  in 
partnanci  of  the  general  powers  entrusted  to  them  for  carrying 
the  new  plans  into  effect,  nominated  Lord  Fortman  president 
for  the  current  year.  Those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  then 
■eting  as  the  yice-presidents  of  this  society  were  continued  in 
oflloe,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  added  to  the 
Kst,  with  a  riew  to  preserve  the  balance  between  the  western 
■nd  etatem  districts  without  resorting  to  the  uncoorteous  steps 
of  reqoesting  any  of  the  former  V.P.'s  to  retire.  And  although 
the  nomber  ia  unusually  large,  it  is  hoped  that  no  inconve- 
nience  will  permanently  result.  It  is  proposed  to  summon 
to  the  council  only  such  V.P.'s  as  intimate  their  willingness  to 
attend.  ^Hie  council  appointed  as  their  secretary  the  gentle- 
man who  was  acting  as  hon.  secretary :  they  assigned  to  him 
a  salary  of  50  gmneaa,  and  bis  services  for  the  psst  year  have 
been  fur  more  than  adequate  to  such  salary. 

Two  treasurers  have  been  appointed,  one  for  the  eastern, 
the  other  for  the  weatem  district,  who  undertake  the  trouble 
gratnitoualy. 

Bereral  gentlemen  haye  kindly  promised  to  act  as  local  cor- 
respondenta  in  the  various  districts,  and  to  use  their  influence 
in  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  society  and  increasing  its 
ineome.  They  hsTe  been  authorised  to  receive  subscriptions. 
It  ia  much  to  be  desured  that  a  local  correspondent  should  be 
formed  in  or  near  erery  market  town,  as  the  punctual  collec- 
tion of  anbscriptions  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  necessities,  and 
onhappDy  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  of  agricultural 
ioeietieB. 

Tlie  nomber  of  snbseribers  haa  eonsiderably  increased,  and 
now  ii  about  420;  but  ft  ia  yery  much  to  be  desired  that  a 
fnrther  increase  should  take  place.  The  whole  amount  which 
the  eonndl  can  at  present  calculate  upon  receiving  firom  sub- 
teribers  may  be  eatimated  at  about  £550  Ids.  6d.,  besides 
donations  and  life  contributions  to  the  extent  of  £150.  The 
•moant  of  caah  already  receired  ia  £809  4s.  6d.  This  sum 
indndti  the  sum  of  £200  contributed  by  the  town  of  Taunton, 
'too  paid  over  by  the  Devon  Society,  whicb  will  not  reeor 


in  future  years.    A  furthit  vote  hu  also  ben  piomiaedby  thi 
Devon  Society. 

The  towns  of  Taunton  and  BiUgwater  promptly  and  Wit- 
rally  reaponded  to  the  proposal  to  hM  the  snmmer  meekioi 
atoneofthoaeplaoea.  It  was  decided  Ihit  the  Sodcty'ii  fink 
meeting  should  be  held  atTanntoou 

A  local  committee  wu  there  foimod  for  Ike  porpoea  d 
taking  active  steps  to  prepare  for  the  exhibition,  mi  to  make 
such  general  arrangementa  as  should  be  deemed  expfdio^  i* 
carrying  the  same  into  effect.  Mr.  H.  Blandfoid,  of  OidHid 
Portman,  offered  in  the  moat  liberal  manner  the  g^iahiUpi 
use  of  a  piece  of  land  for  the  trial  of  inatmmenta.  ffis 
was  gladly  accepted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Covneil 
communicated  for  the  same. 

After  frequent  meetings  of  the  CouneO,  the"  list'  of 
was  ultimately  settled,  and  ordered  to  be  imblishod. 
prises  therein  offered  amount  in  the  whole  to  £484, 
in  the  following  manner,  via.  :—£  148  for  cattle;  £99 
sheep;  £30  for  pigs;  £40  for  hones;  and  £167  for 
ments,  which  last  item  indudee  a  prise  whidi  is  a  now 
striking  feature  in  agricultural  ezhibitiona,  peculiar  to 
Society,  being  the  prise  of  £20  for  the  most  economical 
tion  of  implements  suited  to  tenanta  ooeapying  araUe 
not  exceeding  100  acrea.    It  haa  been  reaponded  to  by 
implement-makers,  and  it  ia  hoped  that  it  will  be  prod 
of  much  practical  utility,  especially  to  those  wboae  fhnda 
the  purchase  of  implements  is  necessarily  limitod.   Tlie  Coi 
cil  delegated  the  selection  of  judges  to  a  eommittee  of 
from  whom  they  hare  received  the  foDowing  report,  wl 
they  trust  will  be  sstisfactory  to  the  members  generaUy. 

Your  Committee  have  to  report  that  the  namee  of  126 
hibitors  hare  been  entered  for  competition,  eonaisting  of 
exhibitors  of  stock  and  49  exhibitora  of  implementa. 
are  238  entries  of  stock,  and  the  entriea  of  impleaaeBts 
wards  of  400. 

The  number  of  head  of  cattle  amounta  to  879. 

The  number  of  exhibitors  of  stock  and  implementa  in 
district  is  as  follows  :— 

NUMBERS    or  EXHIBITORS,    WITH  THE    DISTRICTS  FBOl 

WHENCE  THET  COMB. 

Name  of  diHriet,  eounijf,  or  eiiy,         JVe.  is 

STOCK. 

East  Somerset  ••.•••••• 8 

Westditto 40 

North  Devon..  •.••..•••. 22 

South  ditto 2 

Dorset    1 

Comwsll ,  1 

Wilts 4 

Gloucestershire 1 

Bristol    1 

Total ^77 

IMPLEMENTS. 

East  Somerset ,  5 

West  ditto 18 

North  Devon 18 

South  ditto 2 

Hie  following  gentlemen  have  consented  to  give  their 
services  in  the  yarious  departmenta  of  the 
Hussey,  of  Waybrook,  Exeter,  director  of  ths 
Stewards  of  the  stock:  Mr.  Webb  King,  Bridgwater;  Mr.  C 
Gordon,  Winscombe ;  Mr.  W.  Porter,  Hembnry  Fort,  Honitoo 
Stewards  of  the  implements :  Mr.  H.  Psramore,  North  Pether- 
ton;  Mr.  H.  Blandford,  Orchard  Portman;  Mr.  8.  Pitman      > 
Rumwell  Lodge,  Tkuntoo. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  sdeet  the  Jndgea  beg  lesfe  tc^ 
report  that  the  following  gentiemen  have  eonaented  to  aet— Po^^ 
Devons, and  long. wooUed  sheep:  Xr.Tnthmrj.efGnmpond^ 
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CwmnU;  Mr.  Futridfi^  «r  Biw,  Dtvoo ;  Mr. Robert  Smitb. 
Eounett^  Gtwf^  iMMrwt.  F«r  otiMr  cidtle :  Mr.  Qny,  of 
lagvcatoa,  Bomenet;  Mr.  Leeeh,  of  KflmingtOD,  WDti; 
Xr.  Bcwrb,  of  Chtrd,  border  of  Doraet  and  SomerMt  For 
■HmenU:  Mr.  Amot«  ConioltiDg  Eogineer  of  the  Royal 
A^rknltural  Society  ^  Mr.  Oathwaite,  an  officer  of  Uic  York- 
■^  Soeieiy  and  one  of  tbe  Jary  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851 ; 
Mr.  WOlia,  of  Dinnaton,  near  Bamttaple;  Mr.  Belter,  of 
CoBube  Farm,  Crewkeme.  The  last-named  geDtleman  being 
dbabled  by  aevere  iUneai  from  acting,  Mr.  May,  of  Duntford, 
»  zeady  to  act  in  hit  place. 

T%t  committee  cannot  but  congratulate  tba  society  on  hav- 
i^f  ancceeded  in  obtaining  the  senrioes  of  men  of  so  much 
ability,  repatation,  and  experience  as  Mr.' Amoa  and  Mr.  Oath- 
v«ite,  to  aid  them  in  placing  their  first  exhibition  of  imple- 
Bscnta  on  a  good  footing.    In  associating  with  those  gentlemen 
t^vo  practical  formers  residing  within  the  district,  the  object 
Isms  been,  not  so  much  to  aid  them  in  deciding  on  the  mecha- 
nical merits  of  the  different  implements,  u  to  ensure  the  prac- 
titfil  wants  of  the  West  of  England  ftrmer  being  ftilly  taken 
ixato  consideration. 

Hie  committee  recommend  that  the  foQowmg  instmetioni 
lac  eonmmiicated  to  the  judges  :— 

"  That  they  be  requested  generally  to  bear  in  mind  the  ob- 
ject of  this  society-  "namely,  to  benefit  the  agrienlture  of  the 
^'Vest  of  England ;  and,  therefore,  that  those  animals  and  im- 
J>lements  should  be  encouraged  which  are  suited  to  the  soil, 
cilimate,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  district. 

"With  regard  to  cattle  and  sheep  and  pigs,  not  to  take  into 
Consideration  the  present  value  to  the  butcher  of  the  animals 
^shibitcd,  but  to  decide  according  to  their  relatire  merits  for 
"^Ike  purpose  of  breeding ;  therefore,  that  particular  attention 
^lionld  be  gtren  to  those  points  which  indicate  a  tendency  to 
jnodnce  oftpring  with  healthy  constitutions,  with  due  regard 
^o  symmetry,  sixe,  and  such  other  points  as  afford  the  best 
prospect  of  profit. 

"  With  regard  to  hones,  to  consider  espeeially  the  qualifica- 
'CaflDS  for  formers'  work  in  a  hilly  country,  whether  as  agricnl- 
txnl  horses  or  as  hackneys. 

**  With  regard  to  implements,  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  the 
^West  of  England  forms  are  generaDy  of  small  extent ;  to  give 
especial  attention  to  small  implements  for  the  cultivation  of 
^^reen  crops  and  for  the  preparation  of  food  for  stock,  and 
.generally  to  give  the  preference  to  implements  of  simple  con- 
vtruction,  light  weight  (with  due  regard  to  strength),  handy 
<or  use  in  a  country  in  which  stony  groimd  is  very  common. 

"  With  regard  to  aU  classes  of  stock  and  implements,  to  give 
Mio  price  in  any  class  in  which  the  articles  exhibited  do  not 
iwsaess  sufficient  merit  to  deserve  a  recommendation.'* 

Tour  committee  report  that  the  management  of  the  exhi- 
bition of  poultry,  Ac,  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
exhibition  committee.  Toor  committee  also  desire  to  record 
the  warmest  encomiums  for  the  alacrity,  skill,  and  energy 
displayed  by  Mr.  Gillett,  the  chairman,  and  the  other  gentle- 
men eomi^iaing  the  local  exhibition  committee,  in  their 
aidaoaa  task  in  providing  for  the  detaila  of,  aa  yoor  committee 
tnstk  amoat eficie&t  diap]^, the reavlt  of  the  CDdctvouzi  of 
the  eooncil  and  the  varioos  aub-committeea  to  whom  the 
ainra  of  the  society  have  been  entrusted. 

Your  committee  cannot  conclude  nithout  recording  a  hearty 
adnoiriedgment  of  the  handsome  and  liberal  manner  in 
vhi^  their  call  has  been  responded  to  by  the  town  of  Taunton, 
whose  eo-operation  and  liberality  has  for  surpassed  their  moat 
ssngmlne  expeetationa;  and  th^  hope  that  the  oceoncnce  of 
this  tot  ammaar —etit  of  the  Bath  and  Weet  of  Engind 


may  long  be  yaaemhwid  vitk  giatitade  for 
hospitable  reception. 

Toor  committee  beg  to  anggest  that  the  ofike  of  president 
for  the  ensuing  year  should  be  offered  to  Sir  Thos.  Djke 
Adand,  Bart.,  M.P„  of  Killertoo,  Devon ;  and  they  place 
before  you  the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen,  namely, 
for  the  eastern  division,  H.  BUndford,  Orchard  Portman ;  8. 
Pitman,  Romwell,  near  Tannton ;  W.  Btnrge,  Bristol ;  John 
Gray,  King  Weston  ;  W.  B.  Naish,  Stone  Easton ;  T.  Danger, 
Hnnstile,  Goathurst ;  T.  C.  Colthnrst,  Thurloxton,  Bridge- 
water  ;  for  the  western  division,  H.  Trethewey,  Gramponnd ; 
Capt.  Buller,  Whimple ;  R.  II.  Clarke,  Bridwell,  Collumpton ; 
T.  A.  KnoUys,  Buckland  Faieigh;  A.  Acland,  J.  F.  P.  PhU- 
lips,  Broomborongh ;  J.  Widdicombe,  Ugborough ;  J.  Belfield, 
Blagdon,  near  Paington  ;  C.  A.  Saunders,  Stoke  Hill,  Exeter. 

PRIZES  FOR  CATTLE,  &c. 
Judges :— For  Derons,  long-  wooUed  sheep  —  Mr.  Trethewjr,  of 
Orampound,  Cornwall ;  Af  r.  Partridge,  of  Bow,  Devon ;  Mr. 
Robert  Smith,  Emmett's  Grange,  Somerset.  For  other  cattle 
—Mr.  Gray,  of  Kingwecton,  Somerset;  Mr.  Leach,  of  KU- 
mington,  Wilts ;  Mr.  Beavis,  of  Chard. 
CLASS  1.— Mr.J.Tacker,  of  Staplegrove,  a  4  jearsanil4  months 

Devon  bull,  bred  by  the  Rev*  C.  Boueher.    First  prize,  £lt. 
Mr.  T.  Webber,  of  Halberton  Court,  a  4  jears  end  t  months  old 

pure  Devon  bull,  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Duckham,  of  Hilberton. 

Second  prize,  £5. 
Mr.  C.  Gibbs,  of  Bishop's  Lydeard,  a  4  years  and  7  months  old 

Devon  bull,  bred  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Gibbs,  of  BUhop's  Lydeard. 

Highly  commended. 
Mr.  8.  Farthing,  of  Stowey  Court,  a  8  years  and  0  months  old 

Devon  bull  bred  by  himself.    Commended. 
CLASS  8.— Mr.  R.  Wright  of  Moor  Farm,   a  9  years  and  4 

months  Devon  bull,  bred  by  himtelf.    First  prize,  £lt. 
Mr.  J.  Quarlly,  of  Champsen  Molland,  a  1  year  and  0  months 

Devon  bull,  bred  by  himself.    Seoond  prise,  £5. 
Mr.  C.  Gibbn,  of  Blfhop*s  Lydeard,  a  1  year  aud  11  months 

Defon  bull,  bred  by  the  Rev.  C.  Smith,  of  Bishop's  Lydeard. 

Commended, 
CLASS  8.— Mr,  W.  M.  Gibbs,  of  Bishop's  Lydeard,  a  1  year  and 

0  months  Devon  bull,  bred  by  bimself.    The  prize,  £i, 
Mr.  J.  Quartly,  of  Champren  Molland,  a  I  year  and  0  months 

Devon  bull,  bred  by  himself.    Commended. 
CLASS  4.— Mr,  S.  Farthing,  of  Stowey  Court,  a  8  years  and  9 

months  Devon  !n-milk  cow,  bred  by  himself.    First  prise  £10. 
Mr.  J.  K.  Farthing,  of  Nether  Stowey,  a  8  years  and  0  months 

Devon  in-milk  cow,  bred  by  himself.    Second  prise,  £0. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Pouracre,  of  Darston,  a  0  years  and  6  months  Defon 

in-ml1k  cow,  bred  by  himself.    Htthly  eommended. 
The  Rev.  C.  Smith,   of  Bfshop's  Lydeard,  a  0  years  and  0 

months  Devon  ln*mllk  eow,  brsd  by  himself.    Commended. 
Mr.  J.  Hole,  of  Knowie  House,  aa  8  years  and  8  months  Devon 

eow,  bred  by  himself.    Commended. 
Mr.  J.  Tueker,  of  fitaplegrore,  a  8  years  and  4  months  old  Devon 

In-CAlf  cow,  bred  by  himself.   Oommeaded. 
CLASS  0.— Mr.  W.  M.  Gibba,  of  Bishop's  Lydeard,  a  S  years 

and  6  months  old  In-milk  Devon  heifer,  bred  by  himself. 

First  prize,  £10. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Otbbs,  of  BUhop's  Lydeard,  a  S  years  and  7  months 

in-milk  Devon  heifer.    Second  prise,  £0. 
CLASS  0.— Mr.  J.  Hole,  cf  Knowie  House,  a  1  year  and  0  months 

Devon  yearling  heifer,  bred  by  himself.    First  prize,  £0. 
Mr.  W.  Baker,  of  Bishopsnympton,  a  I  year  and  8  months  Devon 

yearling  heifer,  bred  by  himself.    Highly  commended. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Gibbs.  of  Bishop's  Lydeard,  a  1  year  and  0  montha 

Deron  yearling  heifer,  bred  by  himself.   Highly  commended. 
CLASS  7.~Mr.  C.  Hardeastle  Abtot,  of    Long  Ashton,  a  8 

years  and  1  month  short-horoed  bull,  bred  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  late  Sir  J.  Smyth,  Bart.,  of  Ashton  Court    First 

prize,  £19. 
The  Bon.  P.  Booverie,  of  Csnnington,  a  four  years  and  1  month 

bull,  bred  by  Mr.  Grant,  of  Stoke.   Seoond  prise,  £0. 
Mr.  I.  Nlblett,  of  Pellan,  a  9  yoats  and  10  months  bnll,  bred 

by  the  Bight  HoBOttisthle  Viseonnt  HUI.    Oommended. 
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CLASS  8.— Mr.  R.  Stralton,  of  BItbop't  Hinton,  a  1  year  and  4 

months  bull,  bred  hj  himself.    Pint  priie,  £18. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Bult,  of  Kingston,  a  2  .tears  and  4  months   short- 
homed  bull,  bred  by  the  Rev.  I.  Vane.    Second  prise,  £5. 
GLASS  0.— Mr.  R.  Strattoo,  of  Bishop's  Hinton,  a  1  year  and  I 

month  bull,  bred  by  himself.    The  prise,  £5. 
CLASS  10.— Mr.  R.  Stratton,  of  Bishop's  Hinton,  a  4  years  and 

8  monllis  cow,  bred  by  himself.    First  prize,  £10. 
Mr.  R.  Stralton,  of  Bishop's  Hinton,  a  8  years  and  2  months 

bull,  bred  by  himself.    Second  prise,  £5. 
CLASS  11.— Mr.  R.  Stratton,  of  Bishop's  Hibion.  a  S  years  and 

4  months  heifer,  bred  by  himself.    First  prize,  £10. 
Mr.  R.  Stratton,  of  Bishop's  Hinton,  a  2  years  and  8  months 

heifer,  in  calf,  bred  by  himself.    Second  prize,  £5. 
CLASS  12. -Mr.  Richard  Stratton,  of  Bishop's  Hinton,  for  two 

1  year  and  4  months  yearling  heifers,  bred  by  himseir.  First 

prize,  £5. 
CLASS  18.— Mr.  O.  Radmore,  of  ThorTerton,  a  Leicester  shearling 

ram,  16  months,  bred  by  himself.    First  prise,  £5. 
Mr.  J.  Bodley,  of  Stockley  Pomeroy,  a  long-wooUed  ram,  14 

months,  bred  by  himself.    Second  prise,  £8. 
Mr.  G.  Radmore,  of  ThorTerton,  a  Leicester  sheirling  ram.  Id 

moLths  old,  bred  by  himself.    Commended. 
Mr.  O.  Radmore,  of  Thorverton,  a  Leicester  shearling  ram,  10 

months,  bre  i  by  him  elf.    Commended. 
Mr.  O.  Radmore,  of  Thorverton,  a  Leicester  skearling  ram,  16 

months,  bred  by  himself.    Commended. 
CI4A68   14.— Mr.  J.  Moon,  of  Lapford,  a  Leicester  ram,    51 

months,  bred  by  himself.    First  prize,  £5. 
Mr.  J.  Bodley,  of  Stocldey  Pomeroy,  a  long-woolled  ram,  26 

months,  bred  by  himself.    Second  prize,  £8. 
Mr.  J.  Bodley,   of  Stocldey  Pomeroy,  a  long-woolled  ram,  25 

months,  bred  by  himself.    Commended. 
Mr.  O.  Turner,  of  Baiton,  a  ram,  42  months,  bred  by  hlmitelf. 

Commended. 
Mr.  O.  Turner,  of  Barton,  a  ram,  42  months,  bred  by  himself. 

CommendeJ. 
Mr.  O.  Turner,  of  Barton,  a  ram,  54  months,  bred  by  himself. 

Commended. 
Mr.  S.  Partridge,  of  Land  ford,  a   Leicester  ram,  27  months. 

Commended. 
CLASS  15.— Mr.  O.  Limbrick.  of  Orton,  near  Chipping  Sodburr, 

a  pen  of  6  ewes,  bred  by  himself.    First  prize,  £5. 
Second  prize  not  awarded. 
CLASS  16.— Mrs.  E.  Bond,  of  Chedden  Fitzpaine,  a  pen  of  Ave 

long-woolled  siiearling  enres,  10  months  old,  bred  by  herself. 

First  prize,  £5. 
CLASS  17. — Mr.  J.  Moore,  of  Pewsey,  a  Southdown  yearling 

ram,  10  months  old,  bred  by  himself.    First  prise,  £5. 
Sir  J.  Kennaway,  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  a  Southdown  yearling  ram, 

10  months,  bred  by  himself.    Second  prize,  £8. 

CLASS   18.— Mr.  J.  Moore,  of  Pewsey,  a  Southdowu   ram,  £7 

months,  bred  by  himself.    First  prise,  £5. 
Mr.  Watts,  of  Fresh  ford,   a  Southdown  ram,  42   months,  bred 

by  Mr.  Deer,  of  Dwlnford,  Wilts.    Second  prize,  £8. 

CLASS  10.— Mr.  J.  Risdon,  of  Birkham,  a  pen  of  five  South- 
down ewes,  bred  by  Mr.  S.  Mills.    First  prise,  £6. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Morle,  of  Bridgwater,  a  pen  of  five  SouthdoTvn  ewes, 
bred  by  himself.    Second  prize,* £8. 

Mr.  J.  Moore,  of  Pewsey,  a  pen  of  Ave  Southdown  ewes,  bred 
by  himself.    Commended. 

CLASS  20.— Sir  J.  Kennaway,  of  Ottery  Saint  Mary,  a  pen  of 
six  Southdown  shearling  ewes,  10  months,  bred  by  himself 
First  prize,  £5. 

CLASS  21.— Mr.  T.   Danger,  of  Huntstile,  a  yearling  ram,  17 

months,  bred  by  himself.    First  prize,  £5. 
Mr.  T.  Danger,  of  Huntstile,  a  yearling  ram,  17  months,  bred 

by  himself.    Second  prize,  £8. 

CL4SS  22.— Mr.  G.  Coombe,  of  Creech  St.  Michael,  a  Dorset  ram, 

58  months,  bred  by  himself.    First  prize,  £5. 
Mr.  W.  Kldner,  of  Milverton,  a  ram,  64  months,  bred  by  Mr. 

W.  Bitfin.    Second  prize,  £8. 

CLASS  28.^Mr.  J.  CuUerwell,  of  North  Petberton,  a  pen  of 
five  Dorset  ewes,  bred  by  himself.    First  prize,  £5. 


Mr.  O.  Coombe,  of  Creech  St.  MkOiael,  a  pen  of  Ave  Donet 

ewes,  58  months,  bred  by  himself.    Second  prise,  £8. 
CLAS.*)  24.— Mr.  G.  Coombe,  of  Creech  St.  Michael,  a  pen  of 

five  D:>rset  shearling  ewes,  17  months,  bred  hy  hlnseK.    FInt 

prize,  £5. 
Mr.  J.  Culverwell,  of  North  Petherton,  a  pen  of  fire  Bonet 

shearling  ewes,  bred  by  himself.    Commended. 
CLASS  25.— Mr.  J.  Nurcombe,  of  Hopcott,  a  mountain  ram,  M 

months,   bred  by   Mr.   James  Quartly,  of  Molland.     Flnt 

prize,  £4. 
Mr.  J.  Nurcombc,  of  Hopcott,  a  moantaln  ram,  04  months,  bred 

by  Mr.  James  Quartly,  of  Molland.    Seco.id  prize,  £2. 
CLASS  26.— Mr    J.  Quartly,  of  MoUand,  a  pen  of  five  pars 

Exmoor  ewes,  02  months,  bred  by  himself.    First  prize,  £4. 
Mr.  J.  Nurcombe,  of  Hopcot^  a  pen  of  Ore  pure  Eztaoor  eves, 

28  months,  bred  by  himself.    Second  prize,  £2.' 
CLASS  S7.— Mr.  H.  Blandford,  of  Sandridge,  a  Berkshire  boar, 

1  year  and  11  months,  bred  by  himself.    First  prize,  £4. 
Mr.  U.  lUaodford,  of  Orchard  Portmao,  a  boar,  2  years  aod  ^ 

months,  bred  by  himself.    Second  prize,  £S. 
CLASS  28.— Mr.  H.  Blandford,  of  Sandridge,  a  Berkshire  sow, 

10  months,  bred  by  himself.    First  prize,  £4. 
Mr.  H.  Blandford,  of  Orchard  Portman,  a  breeding  sow,  1  year 

and  5  months,  bred  bj  hlmsel'.    Second  prise,  £9. 
CLASS  SO.— Mr.  H.  Blandford,  of  Orchard  Portman,  a  pen  of 

three  breeding  sows,  4  months,  bred  by  himself.  First  priae,  £2. 
A  second  prize,  same  person,  £1. 
CLASS  80.— Mr.  Norlhey,  of  Lake  Lifton,  a  boar,  S  years  and 

0  roontlis,  bred  by  Mr.  Rogers.    First  prize,  £4. 
Mr.  J.  Risdon,  of  Birkham,  a  Leicester  boar,  1  year  aod  11 

months,  bred  by  himself.    Second  prize,  £2. 
Air.  O.  Turner,  of  Barton,  a  boar,  2  years  and  8  months,  bred 

by  himself.    Commended. 
Mr.  J.  Moon,  of  Lapford,  a  boar  8  montlif,  ,,bred  by  hinudf. 

Commended. 
Mr.  J.  Radmore,  of  Thorverton,  a  boar,  0  months,  bred  by  him- 
self.   Commended. 
CLASS  81.— Mr.   Nonhey,  of  Lake  Lifton,  a  breeding  tow,  8 

years,  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Rogers.    First  prize,  £4. 
Mr.  J.  Moon,  of  Lapford,  a  breeding  sow,  1  year,  bred  by  him- 
self.   Second  prize,  £2. 
Mr.  R.  Mead  King,  ofPyrland  Hall,  a  breeding  sow,  11  months, 

bred  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dyke  Acland.    Commended. 
CLASS  82. — .Mr.  J.  Moon,  of  Lapford,  a  pen  of  three  breeding 

sows,  7  montlis,  bred  by  himself.    First  prize,  £2. 
Mr.  W.  Norlhey,  of  Lake  Lifton,  a  pen  of  three  breeding  sows, 

7  months,  bred  by  himself.    Second  prize,  £1. 
CLASS  88.— Prize  witlihild,  because  not  of  sufficient  merit. 
CLASS  81.— Mr.  Edmund  Wilcox,  of  Mear,  near  Wells,  a  cart 

mare,  6  years  and    1  month  old,    bred    by    himself.     First 

prize,  £10. 
Mr.  R.  Comer,  of  Torweston,  a  mare  and  foal  al>out  10  years. 

Second  prize,  £5. 
CL^SS  85.- Mr.  C.  Cbampeney,  of  Theale,  a  thorough-bred 

horse,  bred  by  Mr.  William  White,  of  Yeovil.  First  prise,  £10. 

Tiie  Judges  of  Classes  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  0,  18,  14,  15,  10,  80,  84, 
and  85,  were  Messrs.  Henry  Nethen,  John  Partridge,  and  Robert 
Smith. 

For  Classes  7,  8,  0.  10,  11,  12,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  82,  83,  24, 
25,  20,  27,  28,  29,  80,  81,  82,  the  Judges  were  Mr.  John  Gray, 
Mr.  Joseph  Lu'^h,  and  Mr.  John  Peville. 


COTTAGE-GARDENING  IN  CORNWALL.— 
Many  cottagen  ia  thii  neighboarfaood  haie  their  "green- 
house." Theae  are  generally  on  a  small  scale,  and  of  a 
simple  coDstruction — nay,  some  of  them  are  even  a  little 
rode  in  workmanship.  Nevertheless,  they  are  green- 
hooses  ;  and  as  snch,  io  many  instances,  they  are  con- 
sidered a  great  acquisition,  being  looked  upon  as  adding 
Tcry  materially  to  the  pleasures  derived  from  their  little 
gardens.     We  may  take  it  for  granted,  all  classes  o^ 
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pinoBt  who  tike  nnch   iatnfett  in  plants  tnited  for 
either  the  greenhonte  or  flower-garden  decoration  do 
nine  at  a  high  rate  tender  prodactions,  especially  when 
tnch  are  reared  under  their  own  care  and  management. 
Ihere  are  many  pleating  features  belonging  to  this  ycry 
interesting  department  of  cottage  economy  and  recrea- 
tion— ^indeed,  many  more  than  I  can  take  open  myself 
to  describe.     In  attempting  to  select,  it  is  not  so  much 
rhat  to  leaTe  ont  u  where  to  begin,  so  that  a  good  ge- 
neral view  may  be  comprised,  withoat  trenching  unduly 
upon   time  and  space.    Althongh  many  might  be  in- 
atnnced  aa  worthy  of  notice,  and  highly  creditable  to  the 
ftiuwers,  viewuig  ctrcomstanees  u  they  are,  I  think  the 
JErst  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tendencies  relating  to 
Uiie  department  of  cottage-gardening  is  the  encourage- 
mmmnt  given  to  study  yegetable  nature,  its  beauties  and 
dkrelopment,  at  least  in  so  fur  as  relates  to  those  plants 
IjBiiiiediately  under   their  care.    Before  entering  more 
mmto  detail,  I  may  just  obser? e  that  the  minority  of  these 
^gmenhonsfs  difler  at  least  in  one  thing  from  what  green- 
tnonepe  are  in  other  parts  of  England— in  that  of  being 
-iwithont    any  heating  apparatus.    Towards    the    south 
^soast  there  has  not  been,  for  years  past,  sufficient  frost 
^«  injure  common  greenhouse  plants,  such  as  those  ge- 
Knerally  grown  by  cottagers  here.    This  is  one  advantage, 
id  a  great  inducement  to  build  greenhouses,  as  it  is 
from  that  annual  expense  and  care  entailed  upon 
'^liose  who  erect  houses  where  they  require  a  good  fire, 
perhaps  for  weeks  together,  to  keep  out  the  firost  during 
Uie  winter.    It  is  interesting  to  see  a  few  of  these  green- 
Inouses.    Those  I  allude  to  generally  belong  to  the  in- 
dostrious  classes — tradespeople— who  invariably  attend 
^4>  them  themselves.    Their  ooUeetions  for  the  most  part 


are  composed  of  soft-woodsd  plants.  We  all  know 
many  ef  these  are  easily  grown,  and,  with  judicious  ma- 
nagement, may  be  had  in  flower  every  month  of  the 
year.  Of  these  are  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Petunias, 
Verbenas,  Chinese  Primroses,  Cinerarias,  Calceolariu, 
Balsams,  Roses,  Camellias,  CacU,  Cophess,  and  a  few 
other  things.  Although  equally  hardy,  few  try  Heaths  and 
Epacrises.  We  have  no  peat  earth  here.— G.  Dawsok. 
[It  is  a  point  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  as  we  think«> 
thai  is,  the  wide  difference  between  the  condition  of 
plants  along  the  coast,  and  the  same  kind  of  plants  more 
inland.  There  are  gardens  along  the  west  coast  of  Soot- 
land  even,  where  more  than  two  or  three  degrees  of  frost 
is  never  known.  So  also,  in  Cornwall,  the  climate  is 
still  milder,  and  the  frosts  still  more  feeble.  This,  then, 
is  what  we  especially  refer  to.  Any  person  writing  and 
discussing  the  treatment  and  culture  of  tender  plants.  In 
relation  to  such  a  climate,  as  compared  with  that  which 
prevails  in  most  of  the  midland  counties,  where  few 
winters  pass  with  less  than  fifteen  or  more  degrees  of 
frost — and  this  may  be  attended  with  a  variety  of  adverse 
and  aggregated  circumstances,  besides  bemg  prolonged 
for  weeks  or  months— it  can  be  no  guide  to  the  ordinary 
operations  of  a  midland  gardener  to  know  that  certain 
plants  live  through  the  winter  without  protection  in  sudi 
situations,  or  that,  with  little  care  and  less  forethoughti 
early  Peas,  wall-fruit,  Cauliflowers,  and  other  crops 
come  to  maturity  and  attain  perfection  with  much  less 
risk  and  care  than  is  required  at  a  distance  from  the  sea* 
coast ;  and  no  feir  comparison  can  be  made  without  a 
correct  knowledge  of  these  circumstances ;  hence  the 
necessity  of  stating  these  particulars,  as  in  the  instance 
before  us.] 


THE    TURNIP    FLY. 


If  the  prevalence  of  insects  on  the  beans  and  peas, 
^:in  the  gooseberries  and  peaches,  is  to  be  taken  as 
^u)y  criterion  of  the  mode  in  which  other  crops  are 
Xjkely  to  be  dealt  with,  we  may  expect  this  to  be  an 
**  insect  year."    We  mentioned,  when  speaking  of 
^lie  bean  weevil  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  the  preva- 
lence of  east   winds  had  long  been  considered 
fivoiirable  to  insect  development,  and  this  is  also 
^he  case  with  the  bulk  of  dry  seasons,    llie  year 
1852  has,  so  far,  been  extremely  dry ;  the  preva- 
lence of  really  wet  days  has  hardly  been  known, 
%hile  even  showers  have  been  at  a  distance  between 
each  other,  onnsoal  in  this  climate.  We  have  good 
reason  to  remember  the  awfal  struggles  which  the 
brmer  had  to  undergo  in  the  dry   seasons  of 
1826-7-8;  and  the  tremendous  heat  and  want  of 
moistore  seemed  to  be  aggravated  by  the  myriads 
of  insects  which  appeared  to  delight  in  sucking  up 
<he  joicM  of  the  poor  eofieebled  plants.    The  en* 


tire  crop  of  turnips  was  taken  oflT,  and  the  same 
with  the  second,  and  even  the  third  sowing, 
especially  in  the  year  1827.  Turnip  seed  rose  in 
price  to  a  very  great  extent.  All  the  old  seed  of 
two  or  three  years  old  went  up,  and  it  was  only 
when  the  new  seed  was  grown  and  sown — so  late 
in  the  season,  indeed,  that  the  insects  became 
feeble,  and  possibly  less  numerous — that  a  few  poor, 
feeble  turnips  were  obtained.  Now,  though  the 
dryness  of  the  present  year  may  be  hoped  to  have 
partially  passed  off  by  the  advent  of  the  recent 
genial  rains,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  some* 
what  vigorous  attack  from  the  "turnip  fly,*"  as  it 
is  generally  called,  but  more  properly  the  "  turnip* 
flea  beetle." 

On  the  swedes,  in  the  latter  end  of  May  we 
generally  begin  to  observe  its  first  ravages.    In  the 
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first  week  in  June  it  iMms  ptrticularly  energetic 
and  active.  About  the  laat  week  in  June  it '  seems 
somewhat  more  sluggish ;  while  in  the  first  iBd 
second  weeks  in  July  it  becomes  decidedly  feeble^ 
and  after  that  period  can  scarcely  be  said  to  do  any 
injury. 

The  attack  of  a  field,  be  it  one  or  a  score  of 
acres,  seems  to  be  made  simultaneously  by 
thousands ;  and  every  plant  has,  in  a  bad  year,  its 
two,  three,  or  four  beetles.  The  plant  may  come 
up  well  and  regular,  the  seed-leaves  begin  to  ex- 
pand, and  the  plxmiula  begins  just  to  form,  when  a 
sluggishness  seems  to  seise  the  plant,  and  the  next 
morning  perhaps  there  are  endless  thousands  of 
fleas  devouring  the  leaves.  They  eat  up  the  whole 
substance  of  the  fibres  and  mass  of  leaves,  leaving 
neither  vestige  of  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Where  can  they  come  from  ? 

Endless  have  been  the  theories  of  their  develop- 
ment ;  and  if  ever  an  insect  seemed  to  fieivour  the 
vision  of  equivocal  generation,  surely  it  is  the 
turnip  flea.  One  writer  insisted  that  the  eggs  must 
be  deposited  on  the  seed,  and  hence  advised  oleagi- 
nous and  saline  steeps ;  and  a  very  old  remedy — 
attempt  at  prevention  we  should  say — was  practised 
in  1827-8  by  the  admixture  of  flour  of  sulphur 
with  the  seed.  It  did  not  succeed.  Some  thought  it 
did  a  little  good  where  the  insects  had  a  choice,  and 
that  they  would  select  undoctored  plants  in  pre- 
ference to  those  whose  seed  had  been  treated  with 
the  nostrum. 

A  Mr.  Sutton  imagined  them  to  be  bred  in  the 
soil,  and  their  development  aided  by  the  frequent 
turning  up  of  the  soil.  Hence  he  advised  the  land 
to  be  perfectly  still  for  three  weeks,  or,  if  possible, 
a  month  before  sowing.  That  this  would  have  a 
favourable  influence  on  the  plant  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  It  would  secure  it  a  plentiful  supply  of 
moisture  in  a  dry  time,  and  so  be  highly  conducive 
to  its  rapid  development. 

But  the  real  natural  history  of  the  insect  has  been 
brought  to  light  by  Henry  Le  Keux,  Esq.  The 
insects  begin  to  pair  in  the  month  of  April,  and 
continue  to  do  so  till  September.  The  female  de* 
posits  her  eggs  in  the  under-side  of  the  turnip 
plants,  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground.  In 
a  few  days  these  batch,  and  form  maggots,  which 
burrow  in  the  interior  of  the  cotyledon-leavea, 
feeding  on  the  pulp.  These  are  invisible,  and  ac- 
count for  the  slow  growth  of  plants  before  the 
perfect  beetle  begins  to  appear  in  any  numbers. 
They  continue  in  this  state  about  sixteen  days»  and 
then  drop  into  the  earth  and  form  chrysalides,  and 
continue  so  fourteen  days  lodger.    Thus  the  char- 


lock forms  a  nursery  for  the  insects  whidi  altiel 
the  swedes,  and  the  swedes  for  those  which  prs] 
upon  the  white  and  yellow  turnips. 

Mr.  Le  Keox  kept  the  beetles  from  July  U 
February,  so  that  they  are  not  so  short-lived  m 
many  insects;  and  hence  they  are  always  mon 
ready  to  attack,  but  they  only  produce  but  fev 
hrvK,  As  little  as  one  egg  per  day  was  depositee 
by  those  Mr.  Le  Keux  had,  at  least  in  confine 
ment.  They  are  most  active  in  dry,  hot  dayi 
With  a  sunny  day,  and  the  thermometer  at  70  deg 
in  the  shade,  they  will  leap  upwards  of  200  time 
their  own  length — a  leap  which,  if  accomplished  b; 
a  man,  would  be  some  400  yards  1  We  shall  no 
attempt  to  describe  this  "  skipjack"— he  is,  nn 
happily,  by  far  too  familiar  to  every  farmer— bu 
rather  to  endeavour  at  describing  those  plans  whici 
have  been  found  most  successful  in  practice  in  pre 
venting  or  modifying  the  severity  of  their  railages. 

The  first  obvious  process  is  by  all  means  t 
hasten  the  early  development  of  the  plant,  A  ver 
old,  and  often  successful,  plan  is  to  sow  larg 
quantities  of  seed.  This  is  favourable  for  two  rea 
sons.  like  numerous  trees  in  a  forest,  in  thei 
early  growth  they  draw  each  other  up,  and  so  gc 
more  rapidly  out  of  the  way  of  the  fly ;  but  what  i 
more,  there  are  but  a  definite  number  of  parcnti 
which  can  only  deposit  a  limited  number  of  eggi 
so  that  the  chances  are  the  food  will  be  in  ezcei 
of  the  insects. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  palliative  process.  Ai 
tificial  and  highly- soluble  manures,  which  push  o 
the  plant  rapidly,  are  very  favourable.  We  nev< 
yet  saw  an  instance,  where  the  land  was  fine  an 
moist — conditions  always  necessary  to  tumi|: 
development — and  when  dissolved  bones  have  bee 
judiciously  used,  that  the  insect  was  able  to  d< 
stroy  the  crop.  They  may  attack,  they  may  t 
numerous ;  but  the  plants  will,  as  far  as  our  es 
perience  and  observation  go,  always  beat  them. 

The  cleaner  the  land  is  kept  of  charlock,  tl 
fewer  will  be  the  chances  of  the  insects'  propagi 
tion  early  in  the  month,  and  the  greater  the  chanoi 
of  the  escape  of  the  swedes. 

We  never,  moreover,  knew  an  instance  whei 
swedes  sown  as  early  as  the  13th  of  May  were  evi 
destroyed.  This  is  another  important  fact,  and,  i 
swede  cultivation,  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  wi 
as  the  circumstance  that  so  great  is  the  vital  powi 
of  the  swede,  that,  if  the  whole  of  the  cotykdoi 
are  eaten,  the  stump,  the  plumule,  will  often  stril 
out  new  leaves. 

When  the  "rough  leaf"  sets  in,  the  crop  is  a 
of  danger. 
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Bat  if  the  crop  is  threatened  by  an  actual  vieita- 
tlon,  let  no  time  be  lost  in  dusting  the  whole  with 
quick-lune.    It  may  not  quite  prevent  the  insecto' 


eating  the  plants;  but  they  will  nibble  so  slightly 
as  to  ffive  timif  and  the  crop  may  be  saved.<^ 
Gardeners'  and  Farmers'  Journal* 


WINCHESTER  FARMERS'  CLUB. 


Hie  monthly  meeting  of  the  dub  was  held  on 
Sftturday,  the  10th  April.  Mr.  E.  Bennett  and  Mr. 
W.  Pain,  lake  of  Woodmancot,  proposed  at  the  last 
meeting,  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  club. 
If  r.  Hinton  Bailey  proposed  Mr.  Thomas  Godwin, 
cf  Slackstead,  near  Winchester,  to  be  a  member. 
Ilic  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  James  Reeves. 

Mr.  W.  Stbatton  said  he  had  been  requested 
by  tome  agriculturists  to  intimate  their  desire  to 
form  a  branch  association  in  connection  with  the 
Wmcheeter  Farmers'  Club.  After  a  short  discus- 
sioD,  Mr.  W.  Pain,  the  secretary,  expressed  his 
readiness,  if  it  was  the  wish  of  the  members,  to  go 
to  Basingstoke  for  the  purpose  of  affording  any  in- 
formation which  might  be  required  for  carrying 
the  object  into  effect.  Mr.  Stratton  agreed  to 
commucicate  thie  to  thoee  desirous  of  forming  the 
society. 

The  SscRSY abV  announced  that  the  subject  for 
discussion  at  the  next  monthly  meeting  of  the  club 
would  be,  "The  present  position  of  the  British 
former,  and  his  duty  at  the  coming  election,"  by 
Mr  T   Pun 

The  Chairman  then  said  that  the  subject  for  die* 
eosskm  on  that  erening  was  one  which  he  was  con* 
ftdent  all  would  be  pleased  to  be  informed  on  j  and 
for  hie  own  part  he  should  be  doubly  fdeased  if 
Mr.  Stntton  should  be  enabled  to  prove  that  hill 
country  was  advantageous  to  a  farmer,  or  that 
forming  on  any  land  was  so  at  present.  He  would, 
therefore,  not  detain  them  now  by  oiEering  any  ob* 
ssrvatioae,  but  call  upon  Mr.  Stratton  to  enter 
vpoD  the  subject  for  discussion  }^'<  Hill  or  light 
Land  FanBing-«ite  Advantages  and  Disadvantages 
ott  Heavy  Land." 

Mr.  W.  SrnATToir  said,  that  m  bringing  this 
question  forward,  it  was  quite  out  of  place  to  suppose 
that  bsr  eould  enpply  any  information  to  those  he 
was  now  addreesing.  It  would  be  his  aim  to  show 
wim  bad  been  the  resulu  of  his  own  practice,  and 
dttt  of  other  persons  whose  experience  could  be 
^ed  on.  He  would  endeavour  to  show,  as  far  as 
hs  was  enabled,  the  most  advantageous  mode  of 
cttkiration,  to  save  them  from  loss  of  money,  but 
Bol  to  tbow  tbem  any  profit.  It  would  be  impoesi- 
Me  for  him  to  advance  anytbhig  new  on  the  subject 
ti  MU  fonsfaig,  sfter  what  they  had  heard  on  a 
foroNv  oecasioft  from  tho  worthy  ehatrman,  or  to 
i9  kno  sto^  fmtamg,  wlMi  had  beett  so  aUy 


brought  forward  by  Mr.  William  Pain,  or  to  describe 
the  means  of  culture,  after  Mr.  Nesbit's  intelligent 
lecture  on  the  use  and  adulteration  of  manures. 
The  hill  land  of  this  county  and  of  the  adjoining 
one  were  so  nearly  allied,  that  they  were  almost 
identical  with  each  other.    Many  farms  in  this 
county  varied,  some  consisting  of  light  land,  and 
others  of  strong  land.    The  strong  land,  as  they 
were  aware,  required  deeper  ploughing  and  more 
cultivation  than  the  former.    The  general  mode  of 
cultivating  the  land  was  the  four-fi^d  system  in  all 
cases ;  but  in  this  they  would  be  guided  by  their 
own  judgment,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
land,  which  might  be  strong  or  sour.    The  four* 
field  system  they  all  knew  consisted  of  wheat,  tur« 
nips,  barley,  and  grass )  but  it  would  be  folly  in  a 
man  to  follow  that  system  in  all  cases.    If,  for  in« 
stance,  he  had  fod  off  strong  land  swedes  late  and 
in  wet  weather,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
bring  it  into  barley  with  any  sort  of  profit,  as  tho 
land  would  be  in  an  unkind  state,  and  would  not 
work.    Chalking  on  heavy  and  soar  land  must  be 
beneficial  and  a  permanent  improvement,  by  im* 
parting  to  it  a  friable  nature,  and  rendering  it  easier 
to  cultivate  and  better  for  stock.    The  expense  of 
chalking  varied  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  shillinga 
per  acre,  of  eighteen  bushels  to  a  pole,  of  which  tbo 
landlord  ought  to  bear  his  part,  or  give  to  his  tenant 
that  security  which  he  was  entitled  to,  and  not  ex« 
pect  him  to  ask  for  alms  when  benefiting  his  land. 
With  respect  to  light  land,  it  ought  to  be  made 
more  adhesive,  by  means  of  salt  or  artificial  umh 
nures,  and  by  pressing  to  get  it  firm.    He  knew  a 
gentleman  who  lived  near  Salisbury,  who  had  a 
great  proportion  of  water  meadow  and  some  portion 
of  pasture  land,  who  formerly  pursued  the  four-field 
system,  but  the  last  few  years  has  sown  it  in  a  five* 
fiield  system  i  and  the  returns  were  about  a  quarter 
of  wheat  and  one  quarter  and  a  half  more  of  barley 
per  acre.    One  circumstance  which  he  would  men* 
tion  was,  that  land  which  lay  at  a  distance  on  the 
hills  ought  be  soccessfolly  treated  by  the  crop 
being  threshed  out,  and  leaving  the  straw  spread 
on  the  ley  ground  in  the  autumn.    In  proof  that 
the  five-field  system  wae  pretty  nearly  right,  if  they 
looked  about  Uiis  neighbourhood  they  would  &ud 
that  the  beet  and  most  successful  farmers  sowed 
about  ono'third  or  two*fifthe  of  their  land  with 

corn.    They  saved  a  §gmx  wowat  in  the  eapensi 
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of  seed  and  tillagej  and  were  remunerated  by  the 
quantity  of  eheep  wliich  they  kept  extra ;  and  there- 
fore to  them  turnips  were  a  very  essential  crop. 
His  experience  had  told  him  that  on  light  land  once 
ploughing  in  the  autumn,  and  scarified  in  the 
spring,  was  better  than  stirring,  as  it  kept  in  the 
moisture,  and  there  was  more  certainty  that  it 
would  stand  free  from  fly,  and  produce  a  greater 
crop.  Mangold  wurzel  was  beneficial  to  a  stock 
fatmer,  as  it  was  useful  in  the  spring  and  summer 
part  of  the  year,  it  being  a  cooling  sort  of  a  root ; 
but  to  cultivate  it  to  a  large  extent  in  Hampshire 
he  believed  would  be  wrong.  A  friend  of  his,  who 
lived  in  Pewsey  Vale,  used  to  grow  a  hundred  acres 
of  it,  but  he  had  now  very  much  decreased  the 
quantity.  With  regard  to  sainfoin,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  most  essential  and  valuable  root  to  a 
farmer,  it  must  be  cultivated  according  to  the  ex- 
tent ot  land  occupied,  and  the  quality  of  the  soil — 
two- fifths  on  a  poor  land  farm,  and  even  up  to  a 
third  was  advisable ;  but  if  they  had  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  water  meadow,  pasture,  or  down,  and 
the  soil  better,  then  they  would  not  require  so 
large  a  proportion.  It  was  a  hardy  plant  certainly, 
for  no  frost  had  been  known  to  attack  sainfoin  hay 
or  its  roots ;  therefore  it  was  the  first  great  leading 
article  which  they  ought  to  cultivate  in  this  county, 
because  it  provides  food  for  the  sheep,  and  pro- 
duces manure  at  the  least  possible  expense.  The 
quantity  of  seed  used  on  an  acre  was  about  five 
bushels ;  many  sowed  six,  others  only  four ;  but 
four  bushels  per  acre  drilled  were  equal  to  five 
sown,  because  the  seed  was  deposited  at  a  more 
equal  depth.  In  breaking  up,  some  advocated  one 
plan,  and  some  another.  That  which  he  conceived 
to  be  the  best  mode  was  that  if  it  be  strong  hill 
country  land,  flinty  and  brashy,  it  should  be 
ploughed  and  pressed,  and  well  harrowed  and  clod 
crushed,  to  prevent  the  wireworm.  If  on  light 
down  land,  he  should  prefer  stifle-burning,  which 
was  an  experiment  rather  new  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  though  it  was  one  which  had  been  adopted 
for  several  years.  He  stifle-burnt  a  piece  of  land 
two  years  ago  under  most  favourable  circumstances. 
i»ast  year  it  was  in  oats,  and  produced  a  fair  crop 
—three  or  four  quarters  to  the  acre  more  than  on 
land  prepared  in  the  usual  way.  His  mode  was  to 
rafter  and  cut  it  in  the  usual  way,  and  let  it  remain 
unUl  it  began  to  dry,  then  either  scarify  it  with 
some  of  the  drag  tines  taken  out,  or  a  nine-share 
with  every  other  tine  out,  as  keeping  all  the  tines 
in  made  it  too  fine  and  dusty,  besides  driving  it  up 
together.  When  dry  all  through,  rake  it  in  heaps 
about  the  usual  size,  putting  a  twist  of  straw  in  the 
middle  of  the  heaps  from  the  bottom,  pointing  up- 
wards, to  come  out  at  the  windward  side.  When 
the  straw  Is  well  lighted,  the  hole  where  it  came 


should  be  stopped;  and  when  the  tmoke  steanu 
all  out  round  Uie  bottom  part,  it  should  then  be 
co?ered  all  over  with  the  dry  mould  to  stifle  in  the 
smoke ;  the  heaps  should  be  looked  after  to  see  that 
they  do  not  go  out,  and  will  burn  out  in  two  or 
three  days.  By  this  process  we  got  a  better  quality 
of  ashes,  and  improved  the  land.  From  time  to 
time  the  leases  have  been  drawn  up,  covenanting 
that  the  four-field  should  be  the  system  of  cultiva- 
tion pursued.  But  on  a  farm  of  any  extent  the 
land  frequently  varies  so  much  that  it  is  ridiculous 
that  any  particular  system  should  be  laid  down,  by 
so  doing  the  skill  and  capital  of  the  occupier  is 
locked  up  to  the  detriment  of  all  parUes.  With  re- 
gard to  the  advantages  of  farming,  he  believed  them 
to  be  very  few.  The  improvements  in  machinery 
and  artificial  manures  are  beneficial ;  but  when  they 
came  to  view  the  disadvantage  in  which  a  farmer 
was  placed  with  his  capital  invested  in  the  soil,  oc- 
cupying land  without  security,  and  under  a  lease 
which  prohibits  him  from  exercising  his  talent — he 
was  in  a  condition  little  better  than  a  state  of  abject 
slavery.  They  had  heard  much  about  high  farm- 
ing, and  Adam  Smith's  remark  that  he  who  made 
two  blades  of  grass  to  g^row  where  only  one  grew 
before,  deserved  well  of  his  country,  had  been  often 
quoted  in  support  of  it;  but  to  this  he  would  reply, 
that  he  who  grew  a  blade  of  grass  which  cost  him 
five-and-twenty  shillings,  and  for  which  he  could 
only  get  twenty  shillings,  was  a  fool.  The  farmer 
had  to  contend  with  that  abominable  law,  called 
the  Game  Law;  and  had  the  blessed  benefit  of 
keeping  the  poacher  in  gaol,  and  his  wife  and  family 
during  the  time.  He  had  also  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  county  rates,  which  were  heavily  increased  in 
consequence  of  the  expense  incurred  in  building 
police  houses,  &c.,  which  ought  to  be  borne  by  the 
landowners,  and  not  by  the  occupiers  of  the  soiL 
Mr.  Stratton  then  noticed  the  altered  position  in 
which  the  farmers  stood,  remarking  that  many 
hundreds  had  invested  their  capital  in  the  soil  under 
the  faith  of  the  laws  of  this  country ;  but  they  had 
been  deceived  by  the  very  persons  on  whom  they 
depended,  who  had  tiurned  their  backs  on  them. 
Had  they  English  blood  in  their  veins  would  they 
again  submit  to  such  an  imposition  ?  Would  they 
suffer  a  second  wreck  to  be  torn  from  them  by  those 
they  had  sent  to  Parliament,  and  who  ought  to  have 
acted  justly  and  honourably  towards  them  ?  If  he 
knew  the  character  of  Englishmen,  if  not  bound 
down  by  the  trammels  of  tyranny  and  injustice, 
they  would  take  care,  when  the  opportunity  oflTered, 
to  obtain  for  this  great  nation  a  just  representation 
in  Parliament.  He  hoped  the  time  was  shortly 
coming  when  they  would  do  their  best  to  retom 
such  men,  not  only  for  Hampshire,  but  throughout 
the  kingdom,  as  would  advocate  their  interests 
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The  fanners  had  bad  protection  withdrawn  from 
them.  If  a  five  shilling  duty  would  only  give  us 
two  thillings  increased  price^  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence whether  we  have  it  or  not.  But  those  we 
send  to  parliament  sliould  endeavour  to  relieve  us 
in  other  ways,  instead  of  seeking  for  place,  pension, 
and  power. 

Mr.  W.  Spbaring  said  he  was  much  pleased 
-with  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Strattonhad  brought 
the  subject  forward,  and  agreed  with  him  as  to  the 
most  beneficial  mode  of  cultivating  light  lands. 
He  had  found  the  best  mode  to  be,  in  breaking  up 
old  sainfoin,  to  plough  and  press  the  land,  and,  if 
for  a  wheat  crop,  to  dung  it  in  the  winter,  and  sow 
the  wheat  in  the  month  of  September.  He  per- 
fectly agreed  that  no  particular  system  of  cultiva- 
^n  ought  to  be  dictated  by  a  landlord  to  a  tenant. 
Be  advocated  the  four-course  system  of  barley, 
grass,  wheat,  and  turnips.  With  regard  to  stirring 
for  turnips,  he  agreed  with  Mr«  Stratton  as  to  his 
plan.  He  had  been  at  Marshfield,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  had  seen  the  operation  of  stifle-burning, 
and  was  nearly  stifled  by  the  smoke.  He  had 
never  taken  any  interest  in  it,  and  had  not  tried  it, 
because  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  advan- 
tage to  our  light  lands,  although  he  admitted  that 
in  Gloacesterahire  it  might  be  beneficial.  In  allu- 
sion to  Mr.  Stratton's  remark  on  persons  who  paid 
25s.  and  only  got  20s.,  he  would  say  he  was  one  of 
those  fools.  He  fully  concurred  with  Mr.  Stratton 
that  their  means  of  defence  were  taken  away,  and 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  their  landlords, 
but  express  their  opinions  freely,  and  choose  such 
men  as  would  fairly  represent  them  in  Parliament. 
If  the  tenant  farmer  was  to  be  bound  down,  he  had 
better  be  a  slave  than  placed  in  such  a  degrading 
position. 

Mr.  CuNDSLL  observed  that  as  stifle  burning 
was  comparatively  a  new  system  in  Hampshire,  he 
conld  not  speak  on  the  subject  from  any  ex- 
perience of  his  own;  but  he  could  speak  of  the 
lower  part  of  Berkshire,  the  Vale  of  White  Horse, 
where  a  friend  of  his  took  a  farm  of  700  acres  of 
landy  on  which  four  farmers  had  successively  failed. 
He  set  about  stifle-burning :  the  consequence  was 
that  he  had  an  increased  crop  of  corn  and  turnips, 
which  be  attributed  to  stifle-burning.  He  men- 
tioned this  circumstance  to  show  that  it  was  bene- 
ficial to  light  lands.  Mr.  Stratton  had  spoken  of 
the  four-field  system.  C)n  this  he  would  observe 
that  fanners  were  placed  in  a  very  dififerent  position 
than  they  were  some  years  ago.  They  were  now 
on  a  broader  and  more  commercial  situation,  and 
ought  to  take  their  farms  as  tradesmen  took  their 
ihope,  and  not  be  confined  to  any  particular  system. 
Instead  of  being  limited  to  sowing  two  wheat  crops, 
thtv  thould  boy  the  Mnl»  and  use  it  as  any  other 


commercial  men  do,  in  what  manner  they  conceived 
to  be  most  advantageous  to  them.  He  condemned 
the  restrictive  covenants  in  leases,  and  fully  con- 
curred in  the  observations  which  Mr.  Stratton  had 
made, 

Mr.  Garrett  was  pleased  with  some  of  the  re- 
marks which  Mr.  Stratton  had  made,  and  there 
were  some  which  perhaps  he  would  explain.  With 
respect  to  land  in  Wiltshire,  it  differed  from  that 
in  this  county,  and  comparing  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duce brought  to  market,  there  must  also  be  some 
difference.  With  regard  to  stifle-burning,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  remark  made  by  Mr.  Spearing,  he  would 
say  that  there  was  no  smoke  at  all,  except  when  the 
heaps  were  first  lighted,  because  the  object  was  to 
confine  the  smoke  as  much  as  possible,  on  account 
of  the  great  benefit  derived  from  it.  He  knew  se- 
veral farmers  in  Wiltshire  who  had  adopted  the 
system  for  several  years,  and  still  followed  it  up, 
which  was  a  proof  that  they  found  it  to  be  advan- 
tageous. 

Mr.  Walton  said  he  was  sure  that  the  members 
had  great  reason  to  thank  Mr.  Stratton  for  the  able 
discussion  which  they  had  just  heard.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  card  from  the  Bridge-street  Hotel,  where 
the  London  Farmers'  Club  was  held,  announcing  a 
discussion  on  a  similar  subject,  to  be  introduced  on 
Monday;  he  was  therefore  pleased  to  see  that 
Hampshire  men  were  anxious  that  their  club  should 
take  the  lead  in  all  sulijects  of  advantage,  not  only 
to  the  agricultural  classes,  but  to  the  world  in  ge- 
neral. A  good  deal  had  been  said  about  culti- 
vating the  soil  on  the  four  and  five-course  system, 
and  on  the  growth  of  sainfoin.  He  had  always  un- 
derstood that  burning  the  soil  was  very  injurious. 
If  they  burnt  the  rug  and  litter,  that  might  be  ad- 
vantageous and  beneficial.  He  had  derived  great 
benefit  from  the  use  ofCrosskill's  clodcrusher,  which 
destroyed  the  eggs  of  the  wireworm.  grubs,  and 
everything  injurious  to  the  growth  of  corn,  and  got 
rid  of  the  rug.  He  found  that  in  stifle-burning 
they  did  not  do  so,  but  burnt  a  great  deal  of  the 
land.  By  keeping  the  smoke  in  the  large  heaps 
they  retained  the  most  valuable  part ;  for,  in  his 
opinion,  it  became  soot,  which  operated  very  ad- 
vantageously on  the  land.  In  Essex,  on  the  other 
side  of  Saffron  Walden,  where  there  was  strong 
clay  land,  the  system  was  found  to  be  most  advan- 
tageous. On  a  piece  of  ley  ground  on  Pitt  Down 
he  had  burnt  part  of  the  field,  and  the  remaining 
part  was  ploughed  and  pressed.  He  sowed  the 
whole  with  wheat,  and  where  he  ploughed  and 
pressed  he  grew  four  quarters  per  acre,  and  only 
three  quarters  where  he  burnt.  He  thought  that 
they  had  not  arrived  at  perfection  in  the  cultivation 
of  any  sort  of  soil.  In  a  county  well  known  to 
him,  he  meant  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  where  they 
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ware  not  more  than  four  inehM  from  the  chalk*  they 
farmed  expreasly  in  no  other  way  than  on  the  four- 
eourte  system.    The  farmers  there  got  money,  and 
brought  up  their  children^  but  they  never  sowed 
saiDfoin,  rye,  or  vetches.     He  last  year  sowed  111 
acres  of  winter  oats  and  vetches  for  sheepi  which 
he  found  to  be  expensive,  and  it  also  put  him  back 
in  the  wheat  season.    This  was  a  great  preventive 
of  the  growth  of  turnips,  which  he  believed  was  a 
principal  reason  why  the  fanners  in  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds  did  not  sow  themi  in  addition  to  which 
sainfoin,  vetches,  and  other  things,  encouraged  the 
grub,  wireworm,  and  slug,  which  were  great  enemies 
to  tlM  turnip  crops.    In  Yorkshire,  the  farmers 
breed  all  they  fat,  and  fat  all  they  breed.    These 
men  sowed  half  their  land  with  com  every  year ; 
ihey  had  been  boning  for  the  put  60  years,  and 
they  found  that  one  pound  an  acre  expended  on 
Artificial  mannree  would  do  more  than  all  the  four- 
oourse  system.    Last  year  he  had  06  acres  of  back- 
ward turnips,  and  was  obliged  to  buy  hay,  which 
cost  him  from  £3  3s.  to  £4  lOs.  a  ton,  and  it  might 
have  cost  him  £400.    He  found,  if  he  sowed  after 
turnips,  he  could  grow  wheat  a  great  deal  better. 
In  his  opinion  the  four* course  system,  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  sheep  and  a  clod-crusher,  was  the 
grand  secret  in  getting  turnips  on  light  land,  which 
ought  to  be  kept  together  as  close  ad  possible,  kept 
clean  from  rug,  and  not  exhausted.    The  best  plan 
was  to  work  the  land  well,  and  clod-crush  it ;  they 
might  then  be  able  to  grow  wheat.    Having  recom- 
mended the  use  of  salt,  Mr.  Walton  contended  that 
the  farmers  had  not  been  deceived  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  by  their  landlords.     They  had  been  de- 
ceived by  those  who  professed  to  have  formed  the 
present    government;    they   had   been   deceived 
under     false    pretences.      It    gave    him    great 
delight  to  see  that  his  brother  farmers  had  left  off 
their  leading  strings,  and  were  looking  forward  to 
their  own  interest,  and  would  no  longer  be  abused 
by  stewards  or  any  underlings,  and  that  they  were 
influenced  by  far  more  honourable  motives  than 
the  aristocracy  or  the  government,  and  sought  to 
obtain  no  advantage  over  any  other  interest  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  W.  Pain  said  he  had  endeavoured  to  follow 
Mr.  Stratton  through  the  leading  portions  of  his 
motion,  and  had  made  some  notes  on  the  subject. 
He  had  stated  that  strong  land  was  heavier  to  cul- 
tivate than  light,  and  he  certainly  felt  that  this  had 
been  his  own  case.  He  had  been  farming  strong  land 
for  fourteen  years,  and  f.und  that  he  was  obliged 

to  double  the  number  of  his  horses  at  the  work 
which  he  would  do  were  they  employed  on  light 
land,  and  the  number  of  men  were  increased  in 
consequence.  The  system  of  cultivation  which  he 
pursued  was  the  four-course  system^  and  he  gene- 


rally left  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  land  that  had  been 
fed  off  with  swedes  to  come  in  with  some  green 
crop  to  feed  with  sheep,  such  as  summer  vetches, 
rape,  or  forward  turnips,  and  afterwards  sowed  Che 
land  with  wheat  in  the  autumn,  instead  of  en* 
deavouring  to  get  a  crop  of  barley  or  oats  that  year, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  keep  more  ebeep,  and 
generally  grew  a  good  crop  of  wheat.    With  regard 
to  beans,  perhaps  he  had  sown  them  three  or  four 
times  in  the  spring,  but  must  say  it  never  answered 
his  purpose.    He  had  never  sown  winter  beans, 
although  he  had  seen  it  done  with  wonderful  success 
by  some  of  his  neighbours.    He  found  chalkmg 
the  best  thing  he  could  do  on  the  strong  land. 
Where  he  had  chalked  a  piece  of  land  twelve  years 
ago,  he  could  plainly  distinguish  it  at  a  distance. 
He  had  never  sown  a  crop  in  that  field  which  had 
not  been  evidence  of  its  good  effects  by  the  abund- 
ant crops  compared  with  the  remaining  part  of  the 
field.    With  regar4  to  light  land,  in  thia  county 
especially,  instead  of  the  four-course  the  five-course 
system  had  been  pursued  by  some,  and  they  had  a 
two  years'  ley ;  but  they  were  now  backing  out  of 
it  i  for  it  had  been  proved  that  one  year's  ley  wu 
better  than  two  years,  as  with  the  great  variety  of 
artificial  manure  very  light  land  will  grow  wheat 
once  in  four  years.    With  regard  to  mangold- 
wurzel,  he  had  sown  it,  Dnd  had  fed  pigs  on  it 
entirely  through  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
till  they  got  on  to  the  stubble  after  harvest,  and 
never  had  pigs  done  better;  he  had  also  used  it  with 
great  success  with  sheep  and  lambs.    With  respect 
to  the  cultivation  of  light  land,  he  thought  it  a  good 
system  to  keep  one-fifth  part  of  the  farm  in  aain- 
foin,  and  to  adopt  the   four-course  or  alternate 
system  of  cropping  as  far  as  possible,  and  leaving 
a  portion  of  the  land  fed  off  with  swedes  to  come 
in  for  a  green  crop,  to  be  followed  by  wheat,  ta  by 
so  doing  it  obviated  the  necessity  of  getting  in  the 
seeds  with  the  sheep  in  the   spring  before  they 
had  time  to  grow.    In  the  breaking  up  of  old  aain- 
foin  he  would  recommend  ploughing  and  pressing. 
He  generally  had  20  or  30  acres  to  break  up 
every  year,  which  he  ploughed  and  pressed,  and 
gave  it  as  much  work  as  it  was  possible  to  do.    It 
should,  if  possible,  be. sown  in  dry  weather,  because 
they  could  get  the  land  more  firm  than  they  could 
in  a  wet  season,  as  they  could  use  CrosskiU's  clod- 
crusher.    As  to  burning,  he   thought  it   might 
answer  on  light  land ;  but  he  had  tried  it  on  strong 
land,  and  it  had  certainly  been  very  injurious  to 
him.    Two  pieces  which  he  had  burnt  had  never 
borne  such  good  crops  since  that  had  been  done, 
as  the  remaining  part  of  the  field.    As  for  any  par- 
ticular system  to  be  laid  down  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  in  his  opinion  it  was  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, because,  situated  as  they  were,  with  such 
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m  TarMbk    diouilt,    it    oonld    not   ahrayt  h% 
acted  on.    Mr.  Stratton  had  headed  hk  enhject  on 
Ml  filming,  but  he  thought  the  dieeuasion  had 
taken  a  more  general  range,  and  this  he  belkred 
wae  that  gcntlonan'a  idea  in  biinging  the  eubject 
ioTward,  for  the  purpoee  ol  diacueaing  the  advan« 
magea  and  fiaadvantagea  of  light  land  £nining.  On 
luDa  Umj  generaUj  found  the  strong  land,  and  on 
mhe  aidea  and  in  the  Tales  the  light  knd.    Mr.  Wal- 
ton had  mentioned  that  in  Essex  they  objected  to 
Imming,  and  he  eertainly  had  heard  it  very  much 
spoken  against  by  an  Essex  man;  but  when  they 
^oke  of  stifle«buming,  and  he  heud  the  names  of 
many  practical  men  who  had  tried  it  with  success, 
smd  from  the  remarks  made  in  that  room,  he  thought 
tiiere  must  be  some  advantage  in  it.    Mr.  Wslton 
liad  noticed  the  system  pursued  in  Yorksliire,  and 
he  (Mr.  P.)  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  it  in  that  county; 
and  so  much  did  he  approve  of  it,  that  if  ever  he 
should  farm  on  light  land  he  would  try  it  on  a 
small  ecale,  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  answer. 
He  was  quite  sure  it  was  impossible  in  this  part  of 
the  conntary  to  keep  sheep  enturely  without  hay,  and 
he  thought  the  climate  in  this  county  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it.    In  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  the 
atmosphere  was  much  drier  than  in  this  county ; 
during  a  dry  season  he  bad  kept  his  sheep  a  consi- 
derable time  without  hay.    He  had  700  couples 
which  went  on  a  piece  of  turnips  of  about  13  acres, 
on  which  he  put  about  a  waggon-load  of  hay,  all 
of  which  was  not  consumed,  several  trusses  having 
been  brought  back  again.      But  since  the  weather 
had  changed  within  the  last  ten  days,  and  the  wind 
had  got  more  to  the  southward,  the  air  had  become 
moister,  and  he  had  lost  four  sheep  and  twenty-one 
lambs  from  the  scour.    Whether  it  was  the  want 
of  hay  deranged  the  stomach  of  the  sheep  he  could 
not  tell.     In  conclusion,  he  sincerely  trusted  that 
whatever  subjects  were  brought  forward  at  the 
dab  would  be  always  as  honourably  and  fidrly  dis- 
eossed  aa  they  had  hitherto  been,  and  he  hoped 
this  would  continue  to  be  the  case,  whether  the 
tnbjecta  introduced  were  of  a  political  or  an  agri- 
cultural nature. 

Mr.  J.  RxsviB  fully  concurred  with  Mr.  Stratton 
in  what  he  had  said  respecting  the  four-course  and 
fire-course  system.  His  plan  was  to  divide  his  farm 
into  two  parts,  and  to  sow  a  large  proportion  of 
wheat,  nearly  one-^flfUi.  He  found  that  under  this 
If  stem  he  could  grow  as  many  sacks  of  wheat  as 
he  could  of  barley.  He  thought  that  in  the  case 
of  breaking  sainfoin  up,  the  best  way  was  to  plough 
and  press  it.  If  stifle-burning  was  so  beneficial,  it 
WM  a  question  whether  they  should  not  bum  the 
turf  about  the  hedges. 

The  Chaieman  said,  if  they  took  the  subject  as 
khad  been  piaeed  before  them— hill  country  farm- 


ing and  light  knd  fanning-^ha  thought  that,  taking 
a  general  view  of  it,  light  land  must  be  less  expen- 
sive to  cultivate,  and  enabled  the  occupier  to  keep 
a  larger  number  of  sheep,  and  in  harvesting  this 
crops  the  casualty  was  not  so  great.  This  he  took 
to  be  the  advantage  of  hill  fiurming.  Then,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  they  looked  to  the  disadvantages,  it 
would  be  found  that  some  who  overstocked  their 
land  with  com  got  less  produce.  Taking  both  to* 
gather,  the  queation  would  be  whether  there  waa 
not  an  advantage  in  farming  light  land.  He  quite 
agreed  that  no  particular  system  of  culture  could 
be  laid  down  for  a  farmer  to  follow,  yet  he  believed 
it  to  be  right  that  he  should  have  some  system  in 
view.  He  had  heard  that  there  were  many  farmers 
in  that  county  who  long  had  a  system  which  they 
still  continued  to  pursue ;  and,  if  they  did  not  con- 
sider it  to  be  profitable,  they  would  not  do  so. 
Sainfoin  was  a  crop  which  they  could  depend  on 
when  they  had  no  grass.  He  knew  a  case  where  a 
farm,  consisting  of  600  acres  of  light  land,  had 
been  taken  on  a  lease,  in  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  one-sixth  should  be  sown  with  sainfoin,  that 
was  100  acres ;  100  acres  of  wheat,  100  of  turnips ; 
half  came  in  with  barley  and  clover  and  grass  the 
next  year,  so  that  there  was  a  complete  rotation 
once  in  eight  years.  Now  whether  that  system 
was  better  than  the  four- field  one,  to  bring  in  the 
barley  after  turnips,  was  the  question.  This  system, 
as  be  had  before  stated,  had  been  practised  by 
many  old  agriculturists,  who  continued  it,  and  he 
believed  it  to  be  profitable ;  therefore  he  thought 
no  man  ought  to  be  confined  to  any  particular 
system  of  cultivation,  because  he  could  not  alwaya 
get  the  land  to  work.  In  the  four-field  system,  the 
regular  rotation  was  wheat,  turnips,  barley,  and 
grass.  The  old  field  system,  he  believed,  had  be- 
come quite  obsolete  on  light  lands.  He  was  quite 
surprised  to  hear  the  great  expense  which  Mr. 
WaJton  had  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  hay.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  fanners  in  all  cases  must  be 
guided  by  the  seasons  and  by  circumstances.  On 
light  lands  they  could  never  err  in  providing  amply 
for  live  stock,  for  it  was  impossible  to  grow  an 
average  crop  of  com  unless  they  kept  a  suflicient 
number  of  live  stock.  He  quite  agreed  in  opinion 
as  to  the  utility  of  sainfoin,  and  the  necessity  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  dry  season  to  break  it  up. 
There  was  not  a  more  useful  implement  on  a  light 
farm  than  CrosskilPs  clod-crusher,  for  nothing  was 
so  well  calculated  to  consolidate  the  ground,  and  it 
might  be  used  to  advantage  on  sainfoin  ley  at  the 
spring  of  the  year.  They  often  complained  of  the 
wire-worm  on  the  land  when  there  was  no  worm  at 
all.  If  the  land  was  properly  consolidated,  there 
would  be  no  loss  of  ]^ant.  He  believed  it  to  ba 
aasential  that  they  should  keep  an  ample  stocky  and 
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90W  a  quantity  of  gx^en  food,  and  take  care  well  to 
roneolidate  the  land.  Whether  a  four,  five,  or  six- 
^d  system  he  adopted  roust  he  left  to  the  hetter 
judgment  of  the  occupier,  who  ought  to  he  at 
liberty  to  sow  as  he  pleased,  and  by  his  skill  and  en- 
ergy be  enabled  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advantage.  With 
regard  to  the  utility  of  stifle-burning,  Mr.  Nesbit 
said  it  would  prevent  the  ammonia  from  flying  out. 
He  (Mr.  P.)  supposed  that  the  system  they  adopted 
in  this  county  in  burning  grass  or  conch  was  some- 
thing similar  to  stifle-burning.  He  believed  the 
reason  why  they  found  it  to  be  so  advantageous  in 
Gloucestershire  was  because  there  was  a  tile-stone 
in  the  soil,  which  became  a  sort  of  lime  when  burnt. 
Now  the  question  was,  whether  in  this  county  a 
similar  benefit  would  be  derived.  His  impression 
was,  that  where  it  was  practised  in  Hampshire  it 
made  the  land  sour,  and  not  so  kind  for  artificial 
grasses  after.  It  was  best  to  decompose  all  vege- 
table matter,  and  bury  it,  and  exclude  it  from  the 
action  of  the  air.  He  believed  Mr.  Stratton's  in- 
tention was  to  confine  his  subject  to  light  land, 
although,  as  Mr.  Pain  had  observed,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  strong  land  which  would  require  very 
different  treatment.  He  quite  agreed  that  farmers 
must  keep  in  view,  and  pursue  the  system  which 
was  most  advantageous  to  them,  by  which  they 
could  grow  large  crops  at  the  least  cost.  He  was 
very  much  pleased  with  the  observations  he  had 
heard  during  the  discussion,  which  convinced  him 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  farmer  to  benefit  his 
brethren,  if  he  would  take  pains  to  impart  the  re- 
sult of  his  experience  to  them.  He  trusted  that  the 
discussions  brought  forward  at  the  club  had  been 
conducted  in  a  fair  and  open  manner,  whether  re- 
lating to  practical  agriculture  or  to  political  affairs 
connected  with  its  interests. 

Mr.  Stbatton,  in  reply,  said,  that  in  bringing 
the  subject  forward,  he  was  aware  that  strong  land 
was  situated  on  the  tops  of  hills,  and  light  land  on  the 
sides ;  therefore  that  was  the  reason  why  he  drew 
the  distinction  between  the  four  and  five-field 
system.  He  believed  the  four-field  system  to  be 
very  good ;  but  it  could  not  be  practised  on  all 
farms.  It  would  be  better  to  abandon  the  old  sys- 
tem of  burning  in  this  county,  and  adopt  the  mode 
of  lighting  the  heaps  pursued  in  Gloucestershire. 
When  he  spoke  of  stifle-burning,  he  meant  to  con- 
vey that  it  was  adapted  to  light,  and  not  to  strong 


land.  He  noticed  that  Mr.  Stephen  MiUsy  who 
occupied  4,000  acres  or  more  on  Saliebniy  Fluiit 
had  100,  which  he  was  breaking  up  ;  and  Mr. 
Harding,  of  Orchetton,  in  the  same  pftriah,  had  a 
piece  of  plate  given  to  him  for  introducing  stifle- 
burning  in  that  neighbourhood.  Having  noticed 
the  expense  of  feeding  on  oil*cake,  Mr.  Stratton 
said  he  was  pleased  that  Mr.  Pain  had  fallen  into 
his  views.  Thanking  them  for  the  kind  attention 
with  which  they  had  listened  to  his  observationi, 
he  would  conclude  by  proposing  the  following  reso- 
lution : — 

"  That  the  chief  advantage  arising  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  hill  or  light  land  farm  as  compared  with 
a  heavy  land  farm  is  the  reduced  expense  of  cul- 
tivation, and  the  large  number  of  sheep  that  can 
be  kept  on  the  former  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ; 
whereas  on  a  heavy  land  farm  sheep  can  only  be 
kept  in  particular  seasons ;  and  that  the  keeping 
of  sheep  is  the  grand  foundation  of  good,  if  not 
profitable  farming,  with  the  present  low  prices  of 
com." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Pain,  who 
previously  read  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  resolution,  pro 
formd,  which  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  CuN  DELL  observed  that  they  would  be  very 
remiss  if  they  left  the  room  without  tendering  their 
thanks  to  Mr.  Stratton  for  the  very  able  manner  in 
which  he  had  brought  the  subject  forward.  He 
himself  had  come  there  in  the  hope  of  learning 
something,  and  had  been  amply  repaid,  and  many, 
no  doubt,  would  leave  the  room  with  a  conscious- 
ness that  two  hours  had  been  past  that  evening 
which  had  not  been  mis-spent.  He  hoped  that 
the  club  would  go  on  prosperously,  increase  the 
number  of  its  members,  and  prove  beneficial  to  all 
classes. 

Mr.  Jambs  Rkbvbs  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  put  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Stratton  returned  thanks  for  the  compli- 
ment, and  sud,  if  his  humble  efforts  had  been  the 
means  of  producing  useful  discussion,  he  was 
amply  repaid. 

Mr.  Walton  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Garrett, 
and  agreed  to  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  made  an  appropriate  acknow- 
ledgment, and  the  members  then  separated. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  LATE  SPRING  ON  THE  WOOL  CROP. 


The  peculiarities  of  the  spring  are  showing  them- 
selves in  a  variety  of  ways.  They  seem  to  have 
affected  more  plants  than  one.  The  wool,  con- 
tidered  by  spme  amongst  that  class  of  beings,  has 


been  more  affected  by  the  season  than  would  at  first 
sight  appear.  Many  flock-masters  have  had  much 
fault  found  with  them  by  the  wool-staplers  that 
their  sheep  had   been   badly  washed.    Bat  the 
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diaaiy  care  had  been  taken — the  fleece  appeared 
i  the  sheep's  back  as  white  as  ever;  still  the 
Bnistakeable  shears  showed  it  to  be  a  bad  colour. 
little  closer  inspection  proved  that  something 
m  had  occurred  in  the  fleece.  The  outer  wool 
IS  perfectly  clean  and  white  as  usual,  the  wool 
act  the  skin  was  also  the  same;  but  the 
tarmediate  part  was  dark  coloured,  and  had  on 
a  sort  of  dirt  on  which  the  water  seemed  to  pro- 
ice  no  impression. 

This  is  unusual.  It  is  not  very  easily  accounted 
r.  Some  account  for  it  by  assuming  that  the 
ry  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  months  of 
Innary  and  March,  accompanied  by  the  east  and 
rth-east  winds,  had  driven  the  March  dust  into 
s  fleece,  to  which  it  had  adhered,  and  that  the 
Iter  had  now  difficulty  in  ridding  the  wool  of  its 
ntamination.  That  the  injury  seems  to  have 
eo  inflicted  in  that  month  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
(t  it  seems  no  more  probable  that  a  sand  or  dust 
quired  in  that  month  should  not  give  way  to 
any  more  than  at  any  other  period,  unless 
peculiar. 

The  outside — the  early  grown,  the  wool  most 
poeed  to  the  action  of  the  weather  and  dust — is 
nly  cleaned;  the  wool  adjoining  the  skin — the 
It  grown — is  also  easily  washed  white ;  the  fiEiult 
with  that  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  grown 
February  and  March,  for  it  has  the  whole  of  it 
id  applied  to  it  the  self- same  water.  Nor  is  the 
iliBff  in  the  back  or  sides,  or  any  particular  part 
the  fleece — ^it  seems  entirely  the  same  over  the 
bole  animal.  Nay,  more;  the  interior  of  the 
mJ  may  have  had  the  same  rubbing  and  care — 
oat  have  had,  indeed ;  and  yet  the  one  is  clean 
id  the  rest  is  dirty. 

We  think  it  probable  that  the  cause  is  deeper, 
be  wool  of  the  sheep,  if  healthy,  will  furnish  a 
lap  to  wash  itself.  In  good  health,  it  will,  if  sup- 
ied  with  a  sufficient  running  stream  of  clean 
Iter*  and  moderately  rubbed,  always  wash  white. 
nd  this  year  it  has  done  the  same,  as  regards  the 
[tmor  and  the  interior  wool,  but  the  intermediate 
lit  of  the  fleece  is  still  dirty.  The  yolk  of  the 
(xd  is  that  fuller  covering  of  the  skin  which  con- 
antiy  exudes  that  most  delicate  and  luxurious 
dr  oil  to  the  fleece  of  the  animal.  Vauquelin 
and  it  to  have  a  saponaceous  consistence,  con- 
ining  potash  and  soda,  combined  with  carbonic 
id  acetic  add.  Now  a  single  unhealthy  check 
fraves  or  diminishes  this  secretion.  It  is  in- 
(ffident  or  imperfect,  and  hence  does  not  supply 
•  ioap  to  the  water  to  wash  out  the  dust  it 
ffWmJated  at  the  period  of  its  growth.    In  aU 


such  cases  we  may  expect  the  wool  to  be  dirty  and 
discoloured.  The  past  spring  has  been  dry 
indeed,  but  cold.  The  prevailing  winds  have  been 
east  and  north-east,  and  these  have  been  cold  and 
piercing.  No  one  who  has  carefully  observed  the 
sheep  in  health  can  have  failed  to  observe  the  care- 
ful selection  of  a  shelter  in  a  north  wind  which  all 
flocks  of  sheep  strongly  manifest.  They  are  im- 
patient of  cold  wind,  and  especially  from  that 
quarter,  and  this  because  it  is  unhealthy.  Too 
many  sheep  fed  on  turnips  have  no  shelter  what- 
ever. They  are  fenced  off  by  hurdles  or  nets,  both 
before  and  behind;  and  to  see  their  collecting 
together  for  mutual  defence  from  a  determined 
north-wester  is  really  pitiable. 

Now  we  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  the  sheep  who 
have  suffered  most  from  this  influence  are  precisely 
those  fed  on  the  exposed  and  hedgeless  wolds  of 
Lincolnshire  and  of  Yorkshire;  for  there  are  in- 
numerable instances  where  the  upland  sheep  have 
had  the  disaster  in  their  fleeces  to  which  we  have 
alluded — those  fed  on  the  low  lands  have  escaped. 
And  more  instances  have  occurred,  where  a  party 
has,  early  in  spring,  purchased  wold  sheep,  and 
turned  them  into  his  own  flock ;  and  his  own  have 
washed  perfectiy  clean,  while  the  others  have  been 
dark  and  dirty. 

Now  there  is  no  very  obvious  cure  at  the  present 
period.  Where  practicable,  a  second  washing  will 
be  highly  desirable :  a  second  turn  may  wash  out 
the  dirt  softened,  it  may  be  supposed,  by  the 
previous  ablution.  But  as  the  absence  of  the  soapy 
matter  at  the  period  when  the  dirt  was  deposited 
was  the  primary  cause  of  the  evil,  we  do  not  see 
how,  in  its  absence,  anything  can  replace  it. 

But  cannot  the  yolk  be  artificially  supphed? 
When  a  large  running  river  is  the  medium  of  the 
wash,  it  will  be  impossible ;  but  a  small  stream  is 
often  dammed  up  into  a  pond,  in  which  they  ars 
washed  with  but  littie  overflow.  In  this  case,  a 
littie  soda,  which  is  very  cheap,  will  be  of  great 
value.  A  few  stones  of  the  common  soda  of  com- 
merce, dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  poured  into  the 
pond  or  dam,  will  have  a  wonderful  effect  in 
supplying  the  deficiency  of  the  yolk  in  the  wool ; 
and  this  is  a  course  too  obvious  to  be  omitted  by 
any  flockmaster  who  has  any  regard  for  the 
superiority  of  his  clip. 

The  probable  deficiency  of  wool,  from  the 
Austrahan  gold  diggings  absorbing  the  shepherd 
population  and  clippers,  should  be  a  spur  to  the 
British  farmer  to  supply  the  deficiency  as  much  as 
possible.  And  although  the  wool  which  more 
immediately  supplies  the  place  of  Australian .  is 
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more  the  Southdown  than  the  Cotswold,  the 
Leicester,  or  the  Teeswater,  still  wool  of  all  kinds, 
as  such,  will  doubtless  be  scarcer  than  the  interests 
of  the  manufacturers  require ;  and  hence  it  is  the 
doty,  as  well  as  the  advantage,  to  have  as  much 
care  as  possible  bestowed  on  the  wool,  to  bring  to 


market  as  ranch  as  potaible  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  market.  An  ill-coloured  dirty  wool  from  the 
animal's  back  will  uncommonly  ill  replace  the  line 
and  silky  wools  of  Australia,  but  it  will  ba  mofe 
or  less  useful  to  the  manufiietorer  threfttened  n^ 
scarcity.— Gardeners'  and  Farmers'  JonmaL 


AGRICULTURE    AND     THE    RURAL    POPULATION    ABROAD. 

FRANCE.^No.  XXII. 

TrB   CAMAROUB— -its   RIOB   PLANTATION!  AND  WILD   CATTLB. 
[from    THB   SPBCIAL  COMLBSPONDBNT  OF  THB   MORNIMO  CHROMICLB.] 


I  have  already  mentioned  the  Camargue  as  con- 
gtituting  the  western  portion  of  the  great  plain 
through  which  the  Rhone  debouches  on  the  Medi- 
terranean and  I  have  contrasted  its  humid  and 
swampy  features  with  the  dry  aridity  of  the  Crane. 
The  boundaries  of  the  former  tract  are  easily  fixed. 
About  a  mile  above  Aries  the  Rhone  divides  into  two 
principal  branches— the  main  stream  flowing  south- 
ward and  eastward  to  the  sea;  the  smaller,  or 
Petite  Rhone,  inclining  to  the  westward,  and  em- 
bracing a  wide  sweep  of  country,  ere  it  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  Eome  fiftv  miles  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  larger  stream.  Tue  island  thus  formed 
is  strictly  the  Camargue.  The  country,  however,  near 
the  sea,  to  the  east  of  the  Rhone  proper,  and  to  the 
west  of  the  Little  Rhone,  preserves  the  features  of 
the  actual  delta ;  and  the  latter  tract,  interspersed 
with  salt  ponds,  lagoons,  and  marshes,  is  known  as 
the  Petite  Camargue,  'the  Camar/^ue  may  be  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  about  one-third  land,  one- 
third  water,  and  one-third  marsh,  of  so  amphibious 
R  character  as  to  be  neither  land  nor  water.  The 
soil  is,  of  course,  almost  perfectly  level,  dipping, 
however,  with  an  imperceptible  slope  towards  the 
sea ;  so  that  the  further  south  you  go  the  more 
wet  and  swampy  becomes  the  ground,  until  at 
length,  from  tolerably  firm  clay  and  loam,  it  fades 
away  into  morasses  and  jungles  of  water-weeds, 
and  finally  becomes  a  labyrinth  of  banks,  islands, 
peninsulas,  and  headlancls,  lacing  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean — the  most  tortuous  and  puzzling 
ponds,  lakes,  firtlis,  bays,  lagoons,  and  gulfs  of  salt 
water,  stretching  and  winding  inland,  among 
swamps  covered  over  with  impenetrable  jungles  of 
huge  water-weeds,  long  narrow  stripes  of  rank  her- 
bage, and  deserts  of  sand,  overspresiawith  a  stunted, 
prickly  red  plant,  called  locally  the  "  tariska,"  and 
frequently,  after  a  hot  summer  s-day,  encrusted  with 
a  wnite  coating  of  pure  salt.  The  principal  lake  of 
the  Camargue  is  called  the  Etang  des  Valcare.  It 
is  a  vast  shallow  muddy  pool,  studded  with  low 
islands  and  surrounded  by  swamps.  The  reffion 
which  I  have  sketched  is,  as  may  oe  imaginec^  an 
uninviting  and  dreary  one — so  much  so  indeed, 
that,  although  its  extent  cannot  but  embrace  three 
or  four  hundred  square  miles,  it  possesses  but  two 
or  three  miserable  fever-haunted  villages,  the  princi- 
pal of  which.  Lea  Saintes  Maries,  lies  near  tne  sea, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Petite  Hhone.  For  all  this,  how- 
ever, the  Camargue  is,  agriculturally,  a  district  full 


of  interest.  In  soil,  climate,  and  productioiis,  it  ii 
rather  African  or  Asiatic  than  European :  and  the 
agriculture  practised  comprises  savage  customs 
which  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  yet  lurkiiig 
in  Christendom. 

I  have  sketched  the  odd  features  of  dififeitiica  be* 
tween  the  Camargue  and  the  Crane — the  incesaast 
irrigation  of  the  one,  the  incessant  drainage  of  ths 
other.  The  main  portion  of  the  Camargue  is  a  Iittk 
Holland,  defended  from  the  water  by  nog*  dykes. 
On  either  side  the  Rhone  runs  fullv  as  high  as,  and 
the  river  be  at  all  flooded,  higher  than,  the  general 
level  of  the  land  $  while  in  front  the  sea  is  kept  out, 
partly  by  artificial  mounds,  partly  by  the  sand  and 
shingle  barrier  which  its  own  waves  throw  up.  The 
almost  utter  absence  of  stones  on  the  Camaigne 
is  one  of  its  curious  characterihtics.  There  is 
many  a  square  mile  in  which  you  could  with  diffi- 
cultv  find  a  dozen  of  the  minutest  pebbles.  Yon 
would  trudge  from  black  rich  loam  to  stiflT  wet  clay, 
over  tracts  of  bog,  and  wastes  of  livid  liver-colonred 
sand — a  ghastly  looking  sort  of  soil — and  find 
nothing  beneath  your  feet  harder  than  clods,  burnt 
dry  and  powdery  by  the  sun.  The  result  upon 
the  roads,  when  rain  does  come  down,  may  be 
imagined.  A  few  hours'  wet  seems  to  turn  them 
into  dreary  tracts  of  clotted  and  tenacious  mod, 
through  which  a  heavv  wheeled  carriage  hat  the 
greatest  difiiculty  in  clearing  its  way.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  winter  neither  gig  nor  cart  can  ad- 
venture forth ;  the  roads  then  become  canala ;  the 
drainage  of  the  field  oozes  into  them ;  the  ditches 
on  either  side  overflow,  and  the  only  means  of 
communication  is  on  horseback,  the  animal  flounder- 
ing  for  miles  together,  belly  deep,  in  ndre  and 
water.  The  upper  portion  of  the  Camargue  is 
almost  entirely  plougned  land,  bearing,  with  imper- 
fect tillage,  good  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  haricot- 
beans.  Vines,  although  little  suited  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  grow  in  the  more  sandy  portions,  and 
fiimiah  the  rough  full-bodied  wine  which  la  used 
in  the  country.  The  water  in  common  use  ia  ex- 
cessively hard,  and  is  regarded  as  being  the  cause 
of  fever.  There  are  no  such  things  as  springs,  ex- 
cept salt  or  brackish  ones,  to  be  found;  and  the 
palatable  water  is  either  that  brought,  at  conaider- 
able  expense,  from  either  branch  of  the  Rhone — and 
hard,  muddy  stuff  it  is—- or  that  which  flows  through 
the  ditches,  partly  the  surfece  drainage,  partly  the 
ooimga  of  the  distant  river. 
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The  grind  ajgnrieultural  features  of  the  Camargue 
iie»  howeirer,  ita  rice  plantationa,  and  iu  herds  of 
wild  cattle-*-buIlt  and  cows,  and   white  horses. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  plain  may  he  described 
as  maii^  arable— a  pi^h  of  natural  meadow  land 
hve  and  there  intervening,  with  strips  and  some- 
times wastes  of  sand,  furze,  and  prickly  heath. 
The  medium  portion  towards  the  sea  — the  general 
krel  of  which  is  lower,  and'the  earth  more  saturated 
vith  water— is  the  belt  best  fitted  for  the  cultivation 
of  rice ;   vast  quantities  of  which  are  grown  by  the 
companies  recently  established  -*  one  of  them  by  the 
way,  partially  set  in  motion  by  English  capital  and 
mtnaged  by  an  Englishman — whUe  the  swamjiy 
labyrinths  of  pasture  land  Iving  amon^jr  the  pools 
near  the  sea  afford  rich  ana  rank  grazmg  for  the 
vild  cattle  in  question.    I  was  anxious  to  see  some 
of  the  latter  in  their  native  solitudes ;  but  as  I  found 
that  days  of  wandering  through  swamp  and  bog 
might  possibly  have  to  be  gone  through  ere  a  satis- 
fadtory  view  could  be  obtained  of  either  horses  or 
homed  cattle,  I  was  fain  to  be  content  with  inspect- 
ing three  young  cows  of  the  breed  in  the  abattoir  at 
Arlee,  and  picking  up  as  much  information  as  pos- 
sible respecting  the  curious  class  of  animals  in 
qoeetion.    The  rice  plantations  were  of  more  easy 
access,  and  to  the  principal  of  these— the  large  es- 
tate of  Chateau  d'Avignon-^l  made  my  way  from 
Aries. 

The  property  embraces  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
•qoare  miles,  stretching  back  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  Little  Rhone  in  the  lower  portion  of  its  course. 
The  road— the  condition  of  which  after  rain,  and 
as  it  was  when  I  traversed  it,  I  have  already  de- 
•eribed — proceeds  through  Uie  principal  com  dis- 
tricts of  the  Camargue.  Right  and  left  the  country 
spB«ads  out  into  enormous  flat  fields,  occasionally 
traversed  by  stunted  hedges  and  rows  of  hard  wood 
and  willow  trees,  all  bent  and  distorted  by  the  fury 
of  the  mistral.  Ploughed  and  stubble  land  Ijring 
fallow,  commons  of  sandy  clay  overgrown  with 
prickly  bushes,  and  atripes  and  patches  of  natural 
graaa  land,  alternate  around.  On  the  pasture,  and 
aometimes  in  the  fallow,  conaiderable  flocks  of 
eheep  were  feeding,  each  attended  by  a  red-mantled 
abepherd.  These  animala  seem  to  De  kept  princi- 
pally for  the  sake  of  their  manure.  The  breed  is 
email  and  unprofitable,  and  no  efforts  are  made  to 
improve  it.  The  lambs  and  wool  are  bought 
yearly  by  agents  who  go  from  farm  to  farm  for  the 
pmrpose.  The  former  fetch  from  four  to  seven 
francs,  according  to  their  age ;  the  price  of  the 
fleeces  averages  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  francs. 
Unless  when  enclosed  in  a  moveable  fold,  these 
aheep  are  generally  brought  home  to  the  farm-yard 
at  night,  and  penned  up  m  large  wattled  stractures 
entirely  formed  of  wood,  woven  reeds,  and  branches : 
the  walls  are  low,  not  more  than  four  or  five  feet 
IB  height,  so  that  the  erections  look  entirely  roof. 
A  proportion  of  the  sheep  feed  in  summer  upon  the 
Piedmootese  Alps,  and  also  find  winter  grazings  in 
the  Camargne,  where  the  salt-flavoured  herbage 
agreea  well  with  them.  In  my  trip  to  the  Chateau 
drAvig^non  I  overtook  many  flocks  proceeding  to 
fhmr  winter  quarters.  The  ewes  had  lambed  to  a 
mat  ezteaiy  and  the  ]roungest  and  most  delicate  of 
UMir  oibpriDg  w«re  bong  carried  comfortably  along 


tied  to  the  pack-saddlea  of  the  donkeys,  who  u  usual 
led  the  troop.  The  price  of  grazing  is,  I  am  in* 
formed,  similar  to  that  which  I  have  stated  as  exist 
ing  in  the  Craue. 

The  land  is  partially,  but  by  no  means  perfectly 
drained.  At  intervals  of  a  mile  or  two,  the  princi- 
pal drains  or  ditches  cross  the  road— many  of  them 
considerable  fosses,  three  or  four  feet  broad  at  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  a  few  of  the  largest  class 
as  big  as  ordinary  navigable  canals.  Through  each 
and  all  a  sluggish  current  flows  seaward.  These 
large  or  main  ditches  are  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  commune ;  the  subsidiary  fosses  being  dug  of 
course  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  who  have  d- 
ways  an  outlet  for  the  perfect  drying  of  their  land, 
if  they  choose  to  go  to  the  necessary  expense.  The 
communes  keep,  I  was  told,  a  regular  corps  of  can- 
tonniers,  to  attend  to  the  public  drains ;  but  the 
smaller  and  private  ditches  are  comparatively  few, 
and  inadequate  to  the  drainage  of  so  great  an  ex- 
panse of  spongy  soil.  Sluices  and  reservoirs  may 
nere  and  there  be  seen,  intended  for  the  flooding  of 
artificial  meadows,  the  practice  having  be<sn  intro* 
duced  from  the  Craue.  I  did  not  hear,  however, 
that  it  had  made  much  way. 

The  farm-houses  of  the  Camargue  are  large, 
gaunt  structures,  generally  far  apart,  the  land  being 
for  the  most  part  divided  mto  large  portions— often 
upwards  of  600  acres  each.  Many  of  the  steadings 
in  question  appeared  to  be  formed  out  of  dismantled 
chateaux  and  desecrated  churches — the  massive 
towers  and  crumbling  belfrys  rising  above  the 
clusters  of  mean  farm  buildings  with  which  they 
were  surrounded.  The  ordinary  plan  of  laying  out 
a  farm-house  hereabouts,  is  to  erect  a  large  plain 
shell  of  a  square  building  of  stone.  About  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  this  is  appropiated  to  the  living 
rooms  of  the  family.  The  outer  door  is  always 
overshaded  by  trellis-work  of  vines.  The  other  and 
larger  portion  of  the  building  contains  the  vast  shady 
stables  and  cart- houses  common  in  the  south. 
According  to  the  number  of  sheep,  pigs,  and  other 
live  stock,  outhouses  are  erected  round  the  princi- 
pal building,  invariably  composed,  as  I  have  hinted, 
of  wattlework  supported  upon  wood.  The  space 
between  the  buildings  and  the  farm  roads  for  some 
distance  is  pretty  sure  to  be  littered  with  reeds  cut 
from  the  nearest  marsh,  and  laid  out  to  be  trampled 
into  manure.  A  clump  of  portly  old  trees  is  often 
dispersed  round  the  whole. 

The  key  to  Camargue  farming  may  be  given  in 
few  words.  It  consists  of  an  unbroken  routine  of 
alternate  grain  crops  and  fallow,  the  sheep  being 
partly  fed  upon  the  natural  meadows  and  commons, 
and  partly— and  as  much  as  possible— upon  the 
stubble  land  in  repose  for  the  next  crop,  and  on 
which  a  tolerable  harvest  of  juicy  weeds  and  wild 
grass  always  springs  up.  I  am  told  that  nothing  is 
more  rare  than  any  attempt  either  to  break  through 
the  ordmary  routine  of  operation,  or  to  change  the 
quantity  of  soil  laid  out  as  com,  grass,  and  com- 
mon land.  A  Camargue  farm  is  generally  so  situa- 
ted as  to  comprise  about  one-third  of  arable  ground 
the  remainder  being  composed  of  pasturage,  com- 
mon, and  swamp.  Much  of  the  latter  could  no 
doubt  be  reclaimed;  but  as  the  farmer  has  the 
land  handed  to  him,  so  invariably  does  he  hand  it 
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back  again.  The  spirit  of  energy  and  improvement 
visible  in  the  Craue  has  not  as  yet  decended  upon 
the  Camargae — always  with  the  exception  of  the 
rice  plantations  which  I  shall  presently  describe. 
The  number  of  metayers  is  small,  but  this  tenure 
is  not  unknown.  The  greater  portion  of  the  culti- 
vators, however,  pay  a  fixed  yearly  rent ;  much  of 
the  common,  swampy  ground  being  held  at  as  low 
a  price  as  one  or  two  francs  per  hectare,  the  more 
valuable  portion  being  rentea  at  from  15f.  to  30f  or 
40ff  Leases  are  common :  they  confer  the  holdings 
for  periods  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  years,  and  are  often 
full  of  stipulations  and  conventions,  amounting 
merely  to  a  recapitulation  of  the  mode  of  culture 

Practised  in  the  district,  and  which  the  farmer  is 
ound  not  to  depart  from.  In  other  cases  the  land 
IS  held  upon  word-of-mouth  agreement,  the  con- 
ventions and  stipulations  in  question  being  perfectly 
understood  on  both  sides.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Camargue  never  live  upon  and  seldom  come  near  their 
estates,  so  that  the  rarmer  invariably  occupies  the 
campagne,  or  mansion.  The  prevalence  of  fever  in 
the  summer  months  is  the  usual  plea  for  the  sys- 
tematic absence  and  neglect  of  the  landlord.  Iho 
fever  in  question  is  seldom,  however,  fatal ;  but  it  is 
harassing  and  weakening,  and  in  some  constitutions 
necessitates  an  absolute  change  of  climate.  The 
malady  is  a  species  of  intermittent  fever  and  ague 
recurring  ever  alternate  or  every  third  day. 
It  frequently  lingers  in  the  system  with  more  or  less 
virulence,  according  to  the  season,  for  as  much  as 
a  year  before  the  patient  becomes  acclimatised,  and 
conquers  the  unpleasant  tendency  of  the  miasma. 
Few  or  no  settlers  in  the  Camargue  escape  a  season- 
ing—generally in  the  first  summer  or  autumn  of 
their  residence.  Unwholesome,  however,  as  is  the 
district,  I  could  see  no  particular  appearance  of 
bad  health  in  the  aspect  of  the  peasants,  who  are 
the  same  sun-burnt,  black-eyed,  and  bristly-bearded 
generation  as  all  their  brethren  in  the  south.  To 
return  for  a  moment  to  the  farmers.  Comparatively 
large  as  are  the  rents  which  many  of  them  pay, 
they  are  one  and  all  mere  ignorant  peasants,  often 
speaking  little  save  patois,  which  hereabouts  bears 
the  same  resemblance  to  Italian  as  that  of  the 
Pyrenean  valleys  does  to  Spanish;  eating  with 
their  servants,  and  in  short,  perfectly  upon  a  level 
with  mere  plough-men  and  carters.  The  country 
is  thinly  peopled,  and  farm-work  is,  except  at  har- 
vest, performed  exclusively  by  servants  nired  by 
the  year,  the  number  of  smdl  proprietors  being 
verv  trifling.  Of  the  farm  servants  the  shepherd 
ana  the  men  in  charge  of  the  carts  are  the  principal, 
receiving  from  300f.  to  400f.  and  their  food~&ur 
meals  a  day  in  summer,  and  three  in  winter 
— the  fare  being,  as  usual,  mainly  made  up  of 
messes  of  vegetables,  soups,  stews  of  pork  or  bacon, 
and  not  unfreouently,  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
strong  rank  salt  cod.  The  marshes  and  canals 
yield  slimy  flat-fish  and  eels,  which  help  to  furnish 
forth  the  country  table,  while  semi-eatable  sea  birds, 
flamingos  in  especial,  great  flocks  of  these  frequent- 
ing the  coast— are  consigned,  when  they  can  be 
knocked  over  or  caught  in  traps,  to  the  pot  au  feu. 
In  winter  the  countless  flocks  of  wild  ducks,  which 
resort  to  the  marshes,  furnish  abundance  of  fishy, 
rancid  flesh,  which  is,  however^  by  no  meiuii  dis- 


dained; and  all  these  daintj  dishes  are  very  often 
dressed  up  with  snail  sauce— a  luxury  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  South  of  France,  and  hereabouts,  I  am 
told,  especially  in  request. 

In  the  drive  from  Aries  to  the  Chateau  d'Avif- 
non,  a  distance  of  near  20  miles,  comprising  views 
of  great  extent,  over  ranges  of  flat  fenny  countiy, 
I  did  not  see,  I  should  think,  above  half  a  doiea 
cottages,  and  the  majority  of  these  were  clustered 
together  at  one  particular  point.  They  were  mors 
of  the  wigwam  nature  than  anjrthing  one  wopM 
expect  to  find  in  Europe— built  in  the  same  fashioQ 
as  the  sheep  cots,  and  outhouses  of  the  larger  fanm, 
entirelv  of  wattle  or  hurdle  work,  roofed  with  layen 
of  reeds  from  the  swamps.  There  was  a  savage 
look  about  these  habitations  which  in  some  sort 
was  increased  by  the  exceeding  neatness  of  the 
handiwork  which  had  woven  together  the  walls  and 
laid  the  rushes  for  the  roofs,  putting  one  in  mind  of 
the  specimens  of  workmanship  which  one  sees  from 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  These  cottages  were  almoit 
invariably  circular,  and  boasted  of  no  windows  what- 
ever. Tne  door,  at  least  that  which  was  in  use 
during  the  day— invariably  constructed  in  whst 
would  be  the  lee  side  of  the  cottage  during  the 
mistral — was  composed  of  a  coarse  sheet  of  canvas, 
often  festooned  up  so  as  to  expose  to  view  the  single 
round  chamber  inside,htteredwith  humble  furniture 
and  farm  utensils.  In  several  of  tbe6el>othey8  there 
were  stone  chimneys ;  and  altogether,  miserable  as 
were  their  materials,  there  was  not  wanting  an  air 
of  snugness,  derived  perhaps  from  the  neat  handi- 
work of  their  builders,  to  commend  them.  The 
round  and  pointed  roof  was  always  surmounted 
by  a  rude  cross.  If  the  cottage,  instead  of  being 
circular,  is  oblong,  the  cross  always  decorates  the 
windward  end.  The  inhabitants  of  these  rush-built 
dwellings  were  persons  renting,  at  very  low  rates, 
patches  of  communal  ground  in  which  they  grew 
sorry  harvests  of  oats  and  buckwheat.  The  land 
thev  tilled  was  sandy  clay,  reclaimed  by  themselves 
ana  fenced  with  brushwood.  I  saw  a  portion  of  the 
cultivating  process  going  forward — a  tiny  morsel 
of  a  donkey  dragging  a  wooden  plough  through 
the  soil,  one  man  holding  the  single  stilt,  and  two 
others  following  with  beches  to  deepen  and  complete 
the  mere  scratched. up  furrow. 

Approaching  the  territory  of  the  Chateau  d'Avig- 
non,  you  see,  upon  three  far  distant  points  of  the 
horizon,  three  factory-like  chimneys  pointing  to  the 
clear  blue  sky.  These  appertain  to  the  three  en« 
gine  houses  by  which  the  water  of  the  little  Rhone 
is  pumped  from  its  bed,  and  flung  over  the  rice 
beds.  When  the  river  is  tolerably  high,  the  ser- 
vices of  the  engines  are  not  required ;  but  as  in  the 
long  summer  droughts  the  stream  shrinks  to  scanty 
dimensions,  and  as  rice  requires  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly soaked  in  water,  the  use  of  machinery  is 
found  to  be  indispensable.  The  plant  in  question 
is,  indeed,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  aquatic. 
With  the  exception  of  reaping  time,  and  the  small 
interval  which  elapses  ere  the  earth  be  ploughed, 
and  the  seed  again  deposited  in  the  grouno,  the 
rice  fields  are  mere  sheets  of  water,  out  of  which  the 
herb  shoots  richly.  Ere  the  Chateau  d' Avignon 
Company  took  up  the  speculation,  the  great  expan- 
ses of  flat  which  are  now  covered  with  their  rvnhrH 
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were  deserts  of  morass,  overgrown  with  jungles 
offen,  huge  bulrushes,  and  sdl  manner  ol  rank, 
slimy,  half  putrid  vegetation.  Amid  these  swamps 
Cod  vast  herds  of  wild  cattle,  all  of  which,  when 
the  property  was  purchased,  had  to  be  got  rid  of 
fbr  what  they  would  fetch.  The  company  then  pro- 
ceeded vigorously  with  their  operations.  The 
Chateau  d'Avignon~a  massive  ola  house,  built  by 
a  receiver-general  of  the  time  of  Louis  Quinze — 
WIS  their  head  quarters ;  the  offices  and  director's 
Rndence  being  placed  there,  surrounded  at  some 
fitde  distance  by  the  principal  establishments  for 
the  farm  servants,  mills  for  thrashing  and  clearing 
the  ffrain  from  the  husk,  and  the  main  pumping 
otaDlishments  supplving  the  great  canal.  The 
(term  of  this  canal  haa  previously,  I  beheve,  existed 
for  drainage  purposes.  It  is  now  put  to  ouite  a 
different  use—that  of  flinging  on  the  lana  even 
more  water  than  it  was  originally  blessed  with. 

Vast  as  is  the  quantity  of  irrigational  moisture  al- 
ways required  by  rice,  fully  double  the  amount  was 
in  the  present  case  necessary.  In  Italy  it  is  calcula- 
ted that  about  3§  metres,  or  nearly  12  feet  deep  of 
water,  are  annually  poured  upon  a  rice  field.  In 
the  Camargue,  not  only  had  this  ordinary  quantum 
to  be  provided,  but  as  much  again  was  requisite  for 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  Uie  effect,  and  sweep- 
ing away  the  particles  of  salt  brought  by  the  power 
of  evaporation  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  sahne 
natore  of  the  ground  is,  in  effect,  one  of  the  great 
hindrances  to  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the 
Camargue ;  and  in  the  case  either  of  rice  or  wheat, 
different  expedients  to  get  over  the  difficulty  have 
to  be  made  use  of.  So  long  as  the  salt  lies  in 
moisture  beneath  the  roots  of  grain,  no  harm  is  done; 
but  the  wet,  evaporating,  carries  up  the  saline  par- 
ticles dissolved  m  it,  enters  into  and  corrupts  the 
sap  of  such  tender  vegetation  as  grass  and  com,  or 
dogs  the  surface  with  an  incrustation  in  which  no 
wholesome  or  kindly  plant  can  thrive  or  live.  In 
the  case  of  wheat  the  remedy  resorted  to  b  simple. 
After  the  seed  has  been  placed  in  the  ground,  the 
ikld  is  strewed  over  with  abundance  of  straw,  the 
litter  being  most  thickly  lud  down  in  the  spots 
where  the  farmer's  experience  tells  him  that  the 
ground  is  most  affected  by  the  oozings  of  the  sea. 
ITus  covering  shelters  the  earth  from  the  power  of 
the  solar  rays,  and  evaporation  to  any  great  extent  is 
prevented.  As  the  young  com  begins  to  sprout 
out  through  the  straw,  the  shelter  afforded  is  of 
course  increased ;  and,  as  the  crop  progresses  and 
advances  to  ripeness,  the  straw  rotting  forms  ma- 
nure and  nourishment  to  the  harvest  which  it  first 
protected.  The  method  is  simple,  but  is  said  to  be 
tolerably  efficacious. 

In  the  case  of  rice,  as  I  have  said,  the  treatment 
pnrsiied  is  different— copious  floods  of  water  being 
employed  to  dilute  to  harmlessness,  or  carry  clean 
away,  the  pungent  particles.  The  double  neces- 
nty,  therefore  for  canals,  ditches,  and  forcing  pumps 
wiU  be  apparent.  Collecting,  then,  all  their  agricul- 
tural forces,  the  company  proceeded  to  clear  away 
vast  portions  of  the  mass  of  mshes  and  wild  water 
plants  which  formed  the  useless  harvest  of  their  do- 
main. Ditches,  with  corresponding  dykes  and 
sluices,  were  everywhere  ran  backi^eurds  and  for- 
wards over  the  land,  mapping  it  out  into  square 


tables  or  patches,  each  so  managed  as  to  be  under 
easy  control,  and  capable  of  being  flooded  and 
drained  at  pleasure.  The  aspect  of  this  rice  wild- 
erness is,  as  may  be  conceived,  particularly  after 
han'est  time,  wild  and  dismal  in  the  extreme. 
Standing  in  or  near  the  central  part  of  the  property 
you  see  spreading  for  dozens  of  miles  around  you 
a  putrid-looking,  black  waste,  dotted  here  and  there 
at  great  distances  by  scraggy  rows  of  half  drowned 
poplars  or  pollard  willows,  ranning  in  dismal 
sinsle  file  from  one  point  of  the  horizon  to  another 
and  marking  the  course  of  some  main  canal  or, 
feeder.  Here  and  there  the  eye  catches  the  dusky 
masses  of  far-away  stmctures  of  woodwork  and 
thatch — brown  lifeless-looking  spots — the  district 
farm  houses  and  storing  places  of  the  company. 
AH  round  you  perceive  a  labyrinth  of  raised  dykes, 
affording  a  crumbling  footing,  intersected  here  and 
there  by  a  muddy  cross  road,  repaired  by  means  of 
branches  flung  across  it  in  the  mire ;  and  between 
these  dykes  and  cross  roads  the  rice  fields  them- 
selves, on  a  lower  level — shallow  excavations,  in 
fact,  they  appear,  some  of  them  drv ;  the  coarse 
white  stubble  growing  in  clumps  and  clusters  from 
the  black  hardened  mud.  Others — those  which 
have  been  already  ploughed,  and  sown  for  the  next 
harvest — are  shining  sheets  of  still,  muddy  water, 
having  gradually  overflowed  as  the  drumly  fluid 
gurgles  lazilv  through  a  sluice  or  aperture  in 
the  dyke,  ana  disposes  itself  on  the  fat  rank  soil. 
Beds  of  enormous  bulmshes  and  weeds,  "  twisted 
and  knotted  like  water  snakes  " — foul,  fungous 
looking  growths,  putting  one  in  mind  of  the  de- 
scription of  rotting  vegetation  in  the  ''  Sensitive 
Plant " — flourish  in  patches,  and  along  the  fat 
sluggbh  canals;  while  the  only  appearance  of 
human  life  is  when  the  eye  catches  the  distant 
form  of  a  solitary  labourer  in  coarse  greyish-brown 
clothes,  the  colour  of  the  clayev  mud,  and  great 
boots  reaching  up  to  his  thighs,  regulating  the 
flow  of  water  from  the  ditches  into  the  rizieres,  A 
more  expulsive  looking  landscape  I  never  looked 
upon. 

Rice,  unlike  com,  is  grown  year  after  year  with- 
out the  soil  requiring  any  other  aid  than  that  which 
it  obtains  from  unlimited  supplies  of  muddy  water 
rendered  more  than  lukewarm  by  the  fierceness  of 
the  sun.  Five  succesive  years  is  a  common  period 
in  which  to  raise  rice  when  the  ground  is  naturally 
suited  to  it.  The  Chateau  d' Avignon  Company  are 
at  present  only  at  their  third  crop ;  but  their  plan 
of  management  includes  an  occasional  rotation  of 
harvest.  Thus  several  fields  were  pointed  out  to 
me  which  had  home  rice  the  previous  year,  and 
which  were,  when  I  saw  them,  ploughed  for  wheat. 
The  facility  with  which  water  can  be  thrown  o^as 
well  as  an  any  individual  patch  of  land  favours  this 
system,  and  I  was  told  that  the  wheat  crops  pro- 
duced were  excellent.  The  work,  except  about 
harvest  time,  when  an  army  of  auxiliaries  are  called 
in,  is  performed  by  the  regular  servants  of  the 
company,  nearly  all  unmarried  men.  They  are 
distributed  over  the  estate  in  large  farm  houses 
placed  at  convenient  points,  and  kept  bv  a  married 
couple,  the  wife  having  the  charge  of  toe  meals  of 
the  labourers  and  the  general  household  matters. 
I  visited  and  inspected  two  of  these  little  agricultu- 
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ral  barracka.    One  was  a  lone  dreary  station  far 
in  the  heart  of  the  rice  marshes,  on  the  banks  of 
the  great  canal,  which,  by  the  wa^,  seems  as  much 
a  navigable  river   as  an    irrigating  ditch.     The 
settlement  was  composed  of  three  buildings — large 
bam-iooking  structures,  each  composed  of  wood 
and  wattlework  with  thatched  roofs.    One  was  for 
the  pigs,  numbers  of  which  are  reared — a  thin, 
long-legged  lanky  race,  almost  entirely  for  home 
consumption  ;  and  the  second  was  the  cattle  stable 
a  very  spacious  and  well  ventilated  shed,   provided 
with  abundant  litter,  and  having  racks  furnished 
with  chopped  straw,  running  along  either  side  from 
one  end  to  the  other.    There  were  at  least  a  couple 
of  score  of  oxen  in  this  vast  hangar,  all  of  them 
comfortably  couched  upon  the  litter.    They  were 
partly  ploughing  oxen,  and  partly  animals  for  fat- 
tening and  sale.    The  prices  which  they  fetched 
varied  from  600  to  800  francs.  The  breed,  however, 
was  a  bad  one  for  the  shambles — rough  in  the  hide 
and  big  in  the  bone.     Besides  chopped  rice-straw 
and  hay,  the  animals  had  oil-cake;  but  none  of 
them  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  more  than  tolerable 
condition,  at  the  very  best.    Next  to  the  cow-shed 
was  the  living  and  tool  house.     It  contained  one 
large,  and  two  small  apartments  ;    the  latter  filled 
witn  such  stores  as  haricots,  onions,  jprarlic,  bacon, 
and  salt  cod — with  the  minor  class  of  farm  imple- 
ments, properly  arranged.    The  large  room  had 
the  usual  vast  peasant  chimnev— a  long  table,  with 
benches  for  eating,  on  one  side ;  ranges  of  dressers 
and  rough  kitchen  furniture  on  the  other.    The 
general  aspect  of  the  place  was  primitive  in  the 
simplicity  of  its  garniture,  but  cleanly  and  airy.    A 
rudely  coloured  wood-cut  or  two  were  pasted  on 
the  beams  of  the  wooden  wall.    The  floor  was  of 
hard  stamped  earth.    Three  or  four  men  discussing 
their  dinners — vegetable   messes  with  bread  and 
soup — had  abundance  of  wine  in  coarse  earthen- 
ware jugs,  each  holding  at  least  a  couple  of  quarts. 
The  room  up-stairs — the  general  sleeping- place — 
was  enclosed  by  the  slanting  walls  of  the  roof,  the 
heath  and  reeds  of  the  thatch  showing  between  the 
rafters.      I1ie  beds  were  decent-looking   pallets 
enough,  with  sufficient  bed-clothes;  and  altogether 
the  place  was  not  uncomfortable,  but  dreary-looking 
in  its  forlorn  desolateness  of  situation,  and  the  want 
of  anything  hke  the  family  bustle  of  a  large  farm  es- 
tablishment.   Outside,  a  row  of  good  ploughs  Eng- 
lish made,  was  drawn  up.  The  rice  at  this  station  is 
thrashed  bv  driving  horses  over  the  sheaves    in   a 
manner  I  shall  explain  presently.    At  the  central  es- 
tablishment the  grain  is  separated  from  the  straw  by 
steam-thrashing  machines.    I  do  not  know  any- 
thing more  curiously  indicating  the  extremes  of 
agricultural  progress  which  you  find  in  this  part  of 
the  country— in  which  science  and  capital  have  all 
at  ODce  leaped,  as  it  were,  fully  grown  and  armed, 
into  the  centre  of  ignorance  and  rudeness — than 
the  fact  I  have  stated,  that  on  this  one  estate  which 
I  am  describing,  the  grain  is  thrashed  in  one  locality 
by  galloping  troops  of  wild  horses  over  it,  and 
in  another  bv  steam  driving  mills  made  in  the  manu- 
factory of  Messrs.  Ransome,  of  Ipswich  I 

I  have  aaid  that  the  company  of  the  Chateau 
d* Avignon  estate  are  aa  vet  only  at  their  third  bar- 
vest.    The  enterprise  is  therefore  still  in  the  nature 


of  an  experiment,  and  as  yet  no  Dotitire  commer^ 
cial  result  can  be  said  to  have  Deen  established. 
The  company  had  many  difficulties  to  eneounter^ 
much  to  teach,  and  also  much  to  learn.  TTie  out- 
lay upon  machinery  and  irrigating  works  was  ill* 
mense.  Italian  rice  growers  nad  to  be  imported  to 
instruct  the  natire  population  ;  the  practical  quali- 
ties of  the  soil,  its  peculiarities  and  anomalies,  hd 
to  be  studied,  harvest  after  harrest,  and  the  mote 
of  culture  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  world  to  be 
altered  and  varied  to  suit  the  capabilities  of  the  nsr 
rice-growing  district.  I  believe,  howerer,  that  the 
management  at  the  Chateau  d' Avignon  now  see 
their  way  to  the  full  and  satisftictory  accomplish- 
ment of  a  great  agricultural  achievement,^  and  to 
the  accomplishment  also  of  as  fuU  and  satisfoctory 
a  commercial  success. 

The  wild  caule  form  the  second  main  agriculto- 
ral  feature  of  the  Camargue.  Their  range,  as  I 
have  said,  is  confined  to  &e  seaboard ;  and  the  la- 
b)rrinth  of  promontories,  peninsulas,  necks  and 
stripes  of  land,  dividing  the  salt  lagoons  sod 
marshes  into  the  fantastic  and  capricious  shapes  ifi 
which  they  appear.  Wild  as  these  cattle  are  called, 
they  are  not  so  wild  as  not  to  have  proprietort 
Each  estate,  or  large  farm,  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  Camargue,  has  attached  to  it  a  range  of  marsh 
pasture  land,  on  which  wild  horses  and  cows  feed 
amicably.  The  former  are  invariably  perfiectlf 
white— the  latter,  nearly  as  invariably  perfeetif 
black,  except  perhaps  a  few  which  may  be  hwn* 
coloured.  These  flocks  are  attended  not  by  shep- 
herds, but  by  men  called  gardieni,  one  or  mors  of 
whom,  according  to  its  extent,  watch  everv  flock, 
The  gardieru  are  always  capitally  monntea  npon 
the  best  Camargue  steeds,  and  are  admirable  horse- 
From  the  saddle,  which  they  are  in  from 


men. 


morning  till  night,  hangs  a  coil  of  noosed  rope,  S 
lasso  in  fact ;  and  each  gardien  is  armed  with  a  tri- 
dent or  three- pronged  spear  with  a  light  strong  shaft 
some  eight  or  ten  feet  m  length.  Thus  equipped 
the  functionary  in  question  starts  upon  his  dutiea^ 

gatroUing  the  marsnes,  every  square  acre  of  which 
e  must  be  acquainted  with,  keeping  the  herds  of 
his  proprietor  withing  their  due  bounds,  chasing  out 
intruders,  rescuing  the  cattle  stuck  in  the  morasses 
—no  very  unfreqnent  occurrence— and  generally 
performing  such  shepherd-like  duties  as  can  be  ren- 
dered to  so  wild  and  unmanageable  a  flock.  The 
business  of  a  gardien  of  the  wild  cattle  of  the 
Camargue  is  one  which,  to  ensure  efficiency,  nrasC 
be  followed  from  youth ;  the  natural  consequence 
is,  that  the  occupation  is  all  but  hereditary. 

The  heavy  limbed  peasants  who  wield  the  beche, 
or  hold  the  plough,  never  dream  of  becoming  the 
accomplished  cavaliers  and  the  dexterous  lasso  men 
required  to  cope  with  a  Camargue  wild  bull.  In 
perfect  horsemanship,  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  habits  and  the  mode  of  fighting  of  the  crea- 
tures whom  they  have  to  manage— in  trained  cool- 
ness of  brun,  quickness  of  eye,  and  steadiness  of 
hand,  I  am  told  that  ilieae  gardien$  rival  thetaurea- 
dores  of  Spain.  Their  knowledge  of  the  morasses 
is  wonderful.  With  their  long  lance-like  tridents 
held  erect— or  perhaps  now  and  then  dug  into  the 
reeking  flanks  of  a  bellowing  troop  of  cows,  rushing 
madly  on  in  front— the  pardim  of  the  Camargue, 
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hither  and  thither  his  master's  cattle, 
moat  be  no  bad  imitation  of  the  old  Scottish  moss- 
trooper, pricking  hit  way  through  Border  swamps 
with  a  score  or  so  of  Cumberland  black  catUe 
towing  before  him.  The  Frenchman,  however,  is  an 
hnmtt  hrm  servant,  mounted  by  his  master,  and 
{lining  a  honse  and  good  wages — about  a  third 
ikove  thoae  of  the  best  gar^oM  deferme — by  his 
idrott  and  manly  toil.  When  a  bull  or  cow  is 
Maek  hat  in  a  bof^,  a  cast  of  the  lasso  rouud  the 
iMvns,  and  the  e£rarts  of  the  horse,  who  understands 
kb  bnainest  just  as  well  as  his  rider,  generally 
idfice  to  drag  the  roariog  deienu  out  of  the  reluc- 
Imtmod.  Cattle  are  still,  however,  sometimes 
Mflbcated  in  the  fathomless  sloughs.  Every  spring 
the  calvea  are  branded  on  the  hind  quarters  with 
die  hiitiale  of  their  proprietors'  names.  The  occa- 
tkm  forma  the  yearly  festival  of  the  Basse  Camargue. 
The  landlord  or  farmer  invites  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours to  a  convenient  spot  fixed  upon  among  the 
Biarshee.  Tents  and  marquees  are  erected ;  mules 
md  donkeys  laden  with  provisions  garnish  them 
liandsomely ;  and  for  once  in  the  year  the  solitude 
of  these  disinal  swamps  is  broken  by  the  merry  cla- 
mours of  the  junketing  party.  Meantime  the ^ar- 
Atat  have  been  at  work,  charging  the  herds  with 
levelled  lances,  like  so  many  Paladins,  separating 
the  calves  from  their  dams,  flinging  the  lasso  over 
Ike  horns  of  the  former,  and  dragging  them 
struggling  and  roaring  to  the  camp,  where  they  are 
pieqneted  in  lines.  When  a  sufficient  number  has 
Deen  collected,  the  branding  operation  commences 
Each  calf  is  disengaged  from  his  toils  in  succession, 
and  led  up  to  the  fi^  at  which  the  irons  are  heat- 
ing. A  strong-muscled  gardien  takes  him  by  the 
mnsy  and  with  one  desperate  wrench  flings  him 
over  on  his  side.  In  a  moment  the  fierv  stamp  is 
nipBed  to  the  creature's  hide.  Up  he  leaps  with 
« instiDct  of  sudden  pain.  A  bound  and  a  roar, 
■si  he  ia  careering  towards  his  marshy  solitudes 

?iin— stamped,  however,  as  property  for  the  rest 
hia  days* 

GeneraUy  at  about  three  years  of  age,  the  wild 
cattle  are  consigned  to  the  butcher.  Tlie  gardient 
■elect  the  fattest  of  the  herd,  and  by  dint  of  good 
iMMvemanship  and  skill  with  their  tndents  separate 
tlie  fiitted  beasts  from  the  flock,  and  drive  them,  as 
Buy  be  believed,  with  man v  delays  and  many  detours 
occasioned  by  Uke  eacapades  of  the  cattle— to  the 
■kitthter-honsea  of  Sainte  Marie  or  Aries.  Two 
or  iSree  gardiens  Bie  generally  sufficient  force  to 
drive  from  half-a-dozen  to  a  dozen  wild  bulls  and 
cows  before  them,  the  sharp  prongs  of  the  tridents 
being  the  persuaders  used  to  make  the  animals  ad- 
vance. Incases  d  determined  recalcitrance  the 
laaso  is  sometimes  flung  over  the  neck  of  the  cul- 
prit, and  he  has  his  choice  of  moving  on  or  of 
Deing  throttled.  Occasionally  the  milder  induce- 
ment of  an  ordinary  tame  ox  or  cow  is  resorted  to, 
the  wild  animals  generally  following  it  with  suffi- 
cient docility.  At  the  abattoir  at  Aries  I  saw  three 
jooog  Camaigne  cows,  which  had  just  been  driven 
vp  by  their  gardiau,  and  which  were  now  for  the 
first  and  the  last  time  beneath  a  roof.  They  were 
■mall  black  cattle,  very  much  resembling  the 
mountain  breed  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  exces- 
avdy  quick  and  fierce  of  eye,  and  moving  rather 


like  deer  than  with  the  usual  heavy  shuffling  gait 
of  creatures  of  the  bovine  family.    The  animals 
were  confined  together  in  a  large,  well  littered,  and 
unstaUed  stable  close  to  the  slaughtering  place. 
Their  savage    instinct    of  terror    was    evidently 
throughly  roused .    With  drooping  heads,  but  keen 
glancing  eyes,  Uiey  stood  with  their  muszles  to- 
gether, occasionally  butting  nervously  round  and 
round  their  prison,  and  uttering  short  moans  and 
grunts,  evidently  moved  by  both  fear  and  wrath. 
At  the  fatal  moment,  the  butcher  approached  them 
very  cautiously  with  a  strong  noosed  rope  in  his 
hand ;   one  end  of  the  cord  being  held  by  a  crowd 
of  amateurs  of  the  slaughter-house — men,  women, 
and  children,  who  watched  at  the  half  open  door. 
It  was  long  before  the  man  could  fix  his  noose  over 
the  boms  of  any  one  of  hisrictims.    They  slipped 
out  of  its  folds,  flung  them  aside,  and  sometimes 
made  short  rushes  at  their  tormentor,  who,  how- 
ever, took  the  matter  very  coolly,    and  merely 
stepped  aside,  when  the  animals  would  pause  again, 
lasn  their  sides  with  their  tails,  and  gaze  fixeoly  at 
him.    At  length  the  noose  fell  well  over  the  horns 
of  one  of  the  three,  and  was  in  a  moment  pulled 
tight  by  the  assistanta,  who  forthwith  proceeded  by 
main  strength  to  lug  the  unfortunate  brute  to  his 
death,  dragging  him  forward  by  jerks,  while  he 
plunged  and  roared,  and  lashed  out  with  fore  and 
nind  hoofs.    At  last  however,  when  hauled  into 
the  slaughter  house,    the  creature  became  more 
ungovernable.     It  made  mighty  rushes  hither  and 
thither,  was  checked  by  the  rope,  flung  off  ita  legs 
and  rolled  over  and  over  upon  the  pavement.    In  a 
pause  of  the  animal's  excitement,  the  crushing  blow 
was  struck,  and  repeated  as  it  came  to  the  ground. 
The  slaughterman  was  then  leisurely  producing 
his  knife,  when  up  sprung  the  wretched  beast  again 
upon  ita  legs,  ita  coat  bristling,  and  shaking  in 
every  limb.    The  butcher  forthwith  acted  like  a 
man  of  dicision.    He  caught  up  his  hammer,  leap- 
ed on  the  creature's  back,  and  another  blow  finished 
the  matter.    The  flesh  of  these  wild  cattle  is  tough 
and  string V,  and  fetehes  a  lower  price  than  that  of 
oxen  who  nave  worked  in  the  plough  or  cart.    The 
creature  I  saw  killed  was  not  worth  more  than  from 
100  to  120  francs.    Some  attempta  have  been  made, 
but  unsuccessfully,  to  tame  these  wild  cows  so  hx 
as  to  induce  them  to  permit  themselves  to  be 
milked. 

After  witnessing  the  end  of  the  poorlittle  Camargue 
cow,  I  inspected  the  abattoir,  which  is  quite  new,  and 
built  with  all  the  latest  improvements.  It  is  an 
admirably  designed  and  kept  establishment,  cover- 
ing three  sides  of  a  large  square.  The  central  and 
highest  part  of  the  building  contains  the  slaughter 
place  for  large  homed  cattle,  with  the  stables  in 
which  they  are  bestowed  ooening  from  the  comers. 
The  stone  floor  is  so  sloped  that  all  the  blood  runs 
speedily  away  through  gratings  into  drains  be- 
neath ;  and  abundant  machinery  of  ropes,  pulleys, 
and  windlasses  is  provided  for  the  convenience  of 
the  butebers  in  cutting  the  animals  up.  The  place 
is  lighted  from  the  glass  roof  of  a  square  central 
tower  above,  round  which,  approached  by  stairs  and 

Inlleries,  are  shops  or  store-nouses,  in  which  the 
butebers  keep  their  hides,  tallow,  boms,  and  so  forth. 
For  Uds  accommoda^on  each  of  the  tradesmen  in 
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question  uays  eight  franca  per  month.  Below  they 
have  cupooards  for  keeping  their  tools.  Separate 
apartments,  furnished  with  pens  in  the  vicinity,  are 
provided  for  slaughtering  sheep  and  pigs.  In  the 
death  place  of  the  cattle  are  furnaces,  boilers,  and 
stone  troughs  for  scalding.  The  walls  bristle  with 
the  necessary  hooks  for  hanging  up  the  meat. 
The  place  is  kept  beautifully  clean,  washed 
thoroughly  out  twice  a  day,  and  again  after  each 
deed  of  blood.  The  butchers  using  it  are  bound  to 
kill  the  animals  they  bring  within  24  hours  after  their 
arrival.  The  general  practice  is  that  the  beasts 
are  introduced  late  in  the  evening,  when  water  is 
given  to  them,  and  killed  early  next  morning.  The 
slaughterman  of  an  ox  or  cow  claims  the  muzzle, 
entrails,  and  hoofs,  as  perquisites.  The  prices  or 
rents  paid  by  the  butchers  are  as  follow :  For 
killing  an  ox,  3  francs ;  a  cow,  2  francs  ;  a  calf,  1  i 
franc ;  a  pig,  ^  a  franc ;  a  sheep  or  a  lamb,  i  of  a 
franc. 

The  horses  of  the  Camargue  are  about  the  size 
of  what  we  call  Galloways,  and,  judging  from  the 
specimens  I  saw,  they  make  good,  sprightly  road- 
sters, lliey  have  small  well-set  heaas,  and  are  al- 
together a  pretty  compact  race  of  horses.  These 
creatures,  wnen  caught  young,  are  easily  broken  in, 
and  even  the  veterans  do  not  oppose  any  very  stub- 
bom  resistance  to  the  rough-riaer.  The  handsom- 
est of  every  flock  are  soon  laid  hold  of  for  saddle 
horses — secured  by  the  lasso  pitched  round  their 
necks.  Their  principal  duty,  nowever,  is  the  very 
primitive  one  of  thrashing  the  com.  The  opera- 
tion always  takes  place  in  the  open  air,  near  the 
fiEU'mhouse.  Sometimes  a  space  is  regularly  paved 
with  bricks  for  the  purpose.  This  is  the  fashion 
followed  at  the  out-lying  stations  of  the  Chateau 
d' Avignon  estate,  f  As  often,  however,  the  operation 
is  performed  upon  a  bit  of  the  hardest  and  firmest 
ground  which  can  be  found.  Tlie  gardien  upon 
the  appointed  day  drives  up  a  troop  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  horses,  the  creatures  being  usually  pretty 
docile,  unless  any  one  attempts  to  mount  them. 
The  corn  is  then  arranged  round  a  ring,  just  like 
sawdust  in  a  circus.  The  horses  are  haltered  by 
long  ropes ;  the  manager  of  the  proceeding  takes 
his  place  in  the  centre  of  the  ring ;  assistants,  armed 
with  whips  for  behoof  of  the  horses,  and  wooden 
pitchforks  to  keep  the  com  in  proper  order,  attend 
about,  and  some  dozen  or  so  of  wild  white  horses 
are  speedily  plunging  at  a  gallop  round  the  ring. 
The  indurance  of  the  animals  at  this  fatiguing 
work  is,  I  am  told,  very  remarkable.  They  keep 
it  up  all  day,  with  the  exception  of  an  hour  or  so 
at  noon,  when  they  rest  ana  have  some  water,  hay 
and  chopped  straw,  but  never  com.  At  night  they 
are  tumed  loose,  to  ramble  at  their  will;  but  they  sel- 
dom strav  far,  and  are  easily  found  and  brought 
back  to  the  ring  the  next  morning.  From  all  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  horses  of  uie  Camargue  can 
only  be  said  to  be  wild  in  a  pardal  and  modified 
sense  of  the  term.  They  are  branded  just  like  the 
homed  cattle,  and  when  broken  in  are  invalua- 
ble coajutors  to  the  gardiens,  from  their  former  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  hostile  tricks  of  their  old 
comrades  of  the  pasture-- the  black  bulls  and 
cows. 

Attached  to  each  wind  or  water  mill  in  this  part 


of  the  world,  an  well  in  the  Craue  aa  in  the  Camargue 
is  generally  to  be  found  a  species  of  flat  stone- 
paved  terrace,  surrounded  by  a  low  ridge  of  ma- 
sonry, and  sloping  to  a  southerly  exposure.    The 
lower  surrounaing  line  of  mason-work  is  broken 
here  and  there  by  gangways  to  allow  the  water  to 
run  off.    Near  this  plateau  is  placed  a  large  stone- 
trough  well  supplied  with  water.    The  use  of  this 
apparatus  is  as  follows :  the  farmers,  after  selliqc^ 
their  best  wheat,  regularly  keep  the  damaged  ancL 
diseased   portions — and  smut  hereabouts  ia  very* 
common — for  home  consumption.    Before  bdsji^ 
ground,  therefore,  the  healthy  grain  has  to  be  se- 
parated from  the  ren.   This  is  {formed  by  flingioc* 
the  whole  into  the  trough  in  question ;  the  damageA^ 
com  floats,  and  is  skimmed  of  with  edoeleas  sievea^ 
The  water  is  then  drawn  away,  and  the  tonnA 
grains — which  after  they  become  saturated,  aink 
are  removed  in  wheelbarrows  with  frire  bottonw^ 
and  spread  to  dry  on  the  terrace  or  plateau  in^ 
question. 


A  CHALLENGE  FOR  THE   NEXT  KENT" 

CATTLE  SHOW. 


Mr.  Edwd.  Bc&rd,  of  Bonghton  Mondiebti,  ktt  tlM 
lowiog  itatemcnt  respeeting  the  ibow  of  Snaaex-lued 
at  the  next  Kent   CatUe  show:    "It  wiU   be 
that   after   the   cattle-ahow  dinner   held    December    laat^ 
at  the   Com  Exchange,  Maidatone,  Mr.   Neame  {BdUogy 
offered  a  challenge  to   ahow    some   Soaaex^bred   atod[.  oC 
different  agea,  from  a  cow  down  to  a  calf,  for  any  sum  of  rairnqfr 
with  any  member  of  the  Kent  Cattle  Show,  to  be  ahowii  at  the 
next  ahow  held  at  Maidatone ;  whieh  challeDge^  it  will  alao  br 
remembered,  I  accepted  at  the  time;  bnt  on  enteriig  iafto 
articles,  (band  Mr.  Neame  to  mean  that  no  animal  was  to  bo 
ahown  only  what  waa  bred  in  the  county,  aad  eoaaeqecBtly  il 
ended  only  in  smoke.    Bat  as  that  challenge  waa  givea  p«b> 
Udy,  and  not  understood  by  many  of  the  members  ol  the  Koit 
Cattle  Show,  I  now  gi? e  this  challenge  pttbliely  through  year 
journal  to  Mr.  Charlea  Neame,  to  ahow  aeren  pure  8 
bred  animala,  for  £5  per  head ;  txtry  animal  muat  have 
in  the  poaaeasion  of  the  exhibitor  prior  to  the  last  cattle  show 
held  at  Maidstone,  excepting  the  calvea  under  one  year  cU, 
which  are  to  be  bred  by  the  owner;  aadthejudgeaoftba 
buUocka  at  the  ahow  to  be  the  judgea  between  Mr.  Neame  and 
myaelf,  aad  that  they  ahall  give  their  award  to  the  berrt  aaianl, 
making  eapecial  aUowance  for  age,  &e. 

No.  1.  Best  fat  Sussex  cow. 
2.  Best  Sussex  cow  in  calf. 
8.  Best  Sussex  heifer  in  calf,  under  8-yemra  oU. 

4.  Best  Sussex  yearling  heifer. 

5.  Best  Sussex  heifer  calf. 

6.  Best  Sussex  bull  calf. 

7.  Best  Sussex  yearling  bnU. 

Should  Mr.  Neame  atill  fed  disposed  to  have  evetythiag  hit 
own  way,  and  atill  make  an  objection  to  the  two  first,  I  will 
ahow  the  fire  latter  with  him,  on  the  same  tenns,  all  of  whidi 
are  bred  by  myself. 
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ncLT  Council  «ras  held  at  the  Societ}'i  House 
•ter.fqiure,  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  May, 
lej,  MP.,  Tnutee,  in  the  Chair ;  when  the  fol- 
L«ctnrewas  delivered  before  the  Members  by 
Bmer,  the  Author  of  the  Society's  Priie  Essay 
5«ltaral  Geology : 

Tme  Relations  ol"  Geology  to  Agricnltare  form 
Wt  on  which  I  am  to  have  the  honour  of  address- 
to-day.  There  ought  to  be  an  intimate  con- 
between  tbem->between  the  art  of  cultivating 
I,  and  the  science  which  treats  of  the  materials  of 
he  earth's  crust  is  composed  and  the  order  in 
teyare  arranged.  The  connexion  is  often  denied. 
Died,  or  duubted,  however,  only  by  those  who 
■thing  of  geology,  or  who  have  heard  only  of  its 
ml  researches.  They  have  been  told  much  about 
lers  which  it  has  revealed  respecting  the  ancient 
history  of  the  earth ;  but  the  mass  of  facts 
of  application  to  the  useful  arts,  and  more  es- 
to  agriculture,  have  been  kept  of  late  too  much 
^t  by  geologists.  They  may  therefore  thank 
"ea,  if  they  are  very  generally  regarded  as  a  set 
isiy  enthusiasts,  who  go  about  the  country, 
in  hand,  collecting  "  curiosities"  for  museums, 
king  stones,  as  Walter  Scott  said,  <<like 
ken  run  daft."  The  earlier  researches 
igj  were  essentially  practical.  Werner  ap- 
8  discoveries  to  mining  ;  Smith,  the  father 
ah  geology,  applied  bis  to  mining,  general 
log,  and  agriculture.  Were  I  called  upon 
B  the  services  which  geology  can  render  to 
of  cultivation,  I  might  appeal  to  the  many 
I  of  its  successful  application  by  Smith.  I 
f  however,  such  an  audience  as  this  to  be 
Ij  aware  of  these  facts ;  and  I  would  rather  draw 
Mtion  to  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  all 
mpbs  of  applied  geology  were  achieved  by  one 
the  infancy  of  the  science,  and  that  scarcely  any 
aiimilaf  kind  has  been  effected  by  the  many  more 
oeoaaplisbed  geologists  who  have  succeeded  him. 
I  been,  not  because  the  resources  of  geology 
Bated,  but  because  the  field  has  been  neglected, 
flsperfectly  cultivated.  Smith  was  a  practical 
iversant  with  agriculture;  of  agricultural  origin, 
»f  a  yeoman  farmer ;  agricultural  in  his  occu- 
rhieh  was  that  of  a  land-surveyor,  engaged  in 
g  and  valuing  for  enclosures,  draining  land,  and 
water  meadows.  His  practice  extended  also  to 
Toetton  of  canals  (the  railways  of  his  day),  and 
rfaktendence  of  collieries — branches  of  engineer- 
I  DOW  eonstitute  separate  departments,  rarely  fol- 
■jointly  by  the  same  individual.  The  only  pro- 
Bsen  who  have  since  cultivated  geology  have  been 
in  mining :  the  Buddies,  the  Taylors,  and  the 
(f  who  have  cultivated  it  so  successfully.  Prac- 
I  who  lare  Smith's  opportunities  of  applying 


it  to  agriculture,  have  neglected  it  too  much  j  and  the 
majority  of  the  geologbts  who  have  succeeded  him  have 
been  naturalists  and  philosophers,  occupied  more  with 
theoretical  than  practical  questions.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  define,  before  we  proceed,  the  sense  in  which  I  use 
the  terms  *' practical  geology,"  '*  applied  geology," 
**  theoretical  geology,'*  and  *•  geology  of  the  surface." 

Practical  or  dttcriptive  geology  directs  its  re- 
searches to  /ac/«--to  the  structure  of  the  earth's 
crust,  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed, 
the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged,  the  areas  occu- 
pied by  their  several  varieties,  the  unstrattfied  rocks 
most  commonly  associated  with  certain  parta  of  the 
stratified  series,  the  useful  metals  and  minerals  peculiar 
to  each,  the  changes  which  the  intrusive  igneous  rocks 
have  produced  in  the  texture  and  composition  of  the 
strata  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  the  direction  in 
which  the  strata  dip,  the  angles  at  which  they  dip,  the 
height  to  which  they  have  been  thrown  up  by  disturb- 
ances which  produced  our  chains  of  hills  and  moon'^ 
tains,  the  faults  or  fractures  which  have  broken  the 
continuity  of  the  strata ;  with  the  other  accidents  to 
which  they  have  been  subject,  and  which  affect  the 
drainage  of  certain  areas. 

By  applied  or  economic  geologg  I  mean  the  employ* 
ment  of  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  in  aid  of  the  miner, 
the  engineer,  the  architect,  and  the  farmer. 

Theoretical  or  tpeculative  geology  investigates  the 
cautet  of  phenomena,  and  is  occupied  with  such  question  i 
as  the  following :  the  processes  by  which  the  stratified 
and  unstratified  rocks  were  formed,  the  nature  of  the 
agencies  by  which  they  have  been  disturbed  and  altered, 
the  successive  races  of  plants  and  animals  which  have 
peopled  the  earth  at  different  stages  of  its  existence, 
their  relations  to  existing  races,  the  changes  of  climate 
which  they  indicate,  the  causes  which  produced  those 
changes,  and  the  causes  which  effected  the  extinction  of 
the  lost  races — whether  they  died  out  one  by  one,  or 
were  cut  off  suddenly  by  physical  convulsions ;  the 
geographical  distribution  of  certain  organic  forms 
during  the  ancient  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  and 
the  modes  in  which  their  migrations  were  effected  in 
past  geological  epochs,  as  well  as  during  the  present. 

The  geology  of  the  ntr/ace  constitutes  a  department  of 
the  science  hitherto  much  neglected,  but  of  greatimport- 
ance  to  agriculture.  It  treats  of  the  superficial  deposits, 
formerly  calUd  diluvium,  but  now  better  known  by  the 
names  of  drifts  or  erratic  tertiaries — deposits  which  are 
excluded  from  geological  mapa  as  at  present  constructed. 
This,  like  the  geology  of  the  substrata,  may  be  divided 
into  practical  and  theoretical.  The  former  investigates 
the  depth,  composition,  and  distribution  of  the  super- 
ficial deposits;  the  latter  endeavours  to  discover  the 
agencies  which  produced  them. 

Smith's  great  disoovery  that  strata  may  be  identified 
by  their  fbidlg  under  a  complete  change  of  mineral  type, 
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wu  m  discoverjr  of  great  practical  utility.  It  has  con- 
tributed, nevertheless,  to  lead  geologists  awaj  from 
practical  to  theoretical  questions.  It  is,  ia  effect,  a 
discovery  that  there  have  been  several  successive  crea- 
tions of  plants  and  animals  before  that  creation  of  which 
man  forms  a  part.  Geologists  have  been  fasdnatcd  by 
the  wonden  thus  brought  to  light,  and  by  the  strange 
forms  which  they  have  disinterred  from  the  depths  of 
the  earth.  They  hare  thns  been  led  to  pursue  palseon- 
tology,  or  the  science  of  ancient  natural  history,  with 
such  avidity  that  it  has  almost  superseded  geology,  and 
has  led  many  besides  farmers  to  doubt  whether  there  is 
anything  practical  in  geology  itself. 

Greologists,  moreover,  have  not  only  cultivated  theo- 
retical researches  too  ezdosively ;  but,  when  they  have  en- 
deavoured to  apply  their  science  to  agriculture,  they  have 
applied  them  on  erroneous  principles.    They  have  at- 
tempted to  construct  a  system  of  agricultural  geology, 
not  upon  soils,  subsoils,  and  substrata,  as  they  exist  in 
nature,  but  upon  the  conventionalities  of  geological  maps. 
Those  maps  exclude  the  superficial  deposits ;  they  sink 
the  mineral  vsriations  of  the  strata  which  they  represent 
as  the  surface,  both  those  which  take  place  vertically  and 
those  which  take  place  horizontally ;  and  they  convey  by 
theur  colours  no  other  information  than  that  within  cer- 
tain areas  certain  groups  of  clays,  sandstones,  and  lime- 
stones are  to  be  found,  which  contain  a  peculiar  group  of 
fossils  not  to  be  met  with  higher  or  lower  in  the  series, 
and  which  remain  constant,  however  the  mineral  charac- 
ters of  the  beds  containing  them  may  change.     These 
changes  of  mineral  character  are  often  so  rapid  and  so 
great,  that  in  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  or  even 
less,  clay  will  have  passed  into  sandstone  on  the  one 
hand,  and  into  limestone  on  the  other.     Let  us  illustrate 
this  by  one  example — that  of  the  greensand.    A  belt  of 
bright  green  stretches  across  our  geological  maps,  from 
the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  to  the  banks  of  the  H umber. 
Another  girdles  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  at  the 
base  of  the  North  and  South  Downs.    These  belts  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  our  maps.    They  have  caused 
many  an  animated  discussion  at  the  Geological  Society 
on  questions  now  set  at  rest.    They  have  afforded  much 
sport  to  the  lossil  hunters,  and  have  enriched  their  cabi- 
nets with  many  beautiful  specimens.  •   But  what  informa- 
tion do  they  convey  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
estates  which  lie  vrithin  them  ?    Merely  that  they  are 
upon  the  greensand.    And  what  is  the  greensand  ?    It 
consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  sand  separated  by  the 
gault,  a  calcareous  clay.     The  upper  sand  is  generally 
calcareous,  passing  upwards  into  the  chalk,  and  down- 
wards into  the  gault.    The  lower  sand  is  chiefly  ferrugi- 
nous and  siliceous,  with  concretions  of  cherty  beds,  and 
beds  of  calcareous  stone.     It  also  contains,  locally,  I>eds 
and  nodules  of  phosphate  of  lime.    This  is  the  southern 
Ibrm  of  the  greensand,  but  the  upper  greensand  does  not 
extend  further  to  the  north  than  Cambridgeshire,  nor  the 
lower  greenssnd  than  Lincolnshire.     In  the  latter  county 
and  in  Yorkshire,  the  upper  greensand  is  represented  by 
red  chalk  containing   greensand   foeails;    and  at  the 
northern  termination  (»f  the  chalk  ranges  in  Yorkshire, 
tlia  white  chmlk  reati  immediatdy  on  blue  and  green  day 


(Speeton  clay)  the  upper  portions  of  which  represent  the   4 
gault,  and  the  lower  the  Kimmeridge  day.     The  ma|ority  ^ 
of  geological  maps  include  the  three  subdivisions  of  the^ 
greensand  under  one  colour.    The  maps  of  the  Govern- 
ment Geological  Surrey  distinguish  them  by  differca^B 
tints.    Even  these  maps,  however,  excdlent  as  they  are. 
fsil  to  couTeyany  usefhl  agricultural  informstiim ;  fo^ 
they  do  not  show  the  variations  of  soil  on  eadi  snbdiTi— 
slon,  and  the  lower  greensand  alone  indudes  the  ex — 
tremeA  of  barrenness  and  fertility.     As  examiiks 
fertility  we  have  the  rich  grazing  grounds  of  the  Vale 
Aylesbury,  the  yaluable  hop«groands  of  Pamham 
Maidstone,  the  celebrated  gardens  of  Sandey  end  Big  ^ 
gleswade.    As  examples  of  sterility,  there  are 
ham  Heath,  in  Norfolk ;   Leith  Hill  and  Hind 
Surrey ;  with  parts  of  Woolmer,  end  Alice  HoU 
Hampshire.    Similar  examples  might  be  eddneed 
most  of  the  other  groups  of  strata  whidi  our  geo- 
logical maps    represent   as  constituting    the    woxhoo^ 
And  yet  we  are  told  these  maps  represent  the  Tirietions 
of  soils,  and  that  the  agriculture!  characters  of  a  district 
may  be   known   by    the   bare    inspection    of  tbsm. 
Every  intelligent  farmer,  who  has  paid  any  attention  to 
strata  and  geological  maps,  knows  that  this  Is  not  the 
ca^.     He  knows  that  on  erery  group  of  strata  united 
by  the  possession  of  a  common  assemblage  of  fbesib 
there  are  a  great  variety  of  soib  of  tery  different  Talaei. 
He  knows  that  these  are  intermixed  with  the  utaaost  ir- 
regularity, and  he  sees  no  traces  of  such  variations  on 
the  maps  respecting  which  he  is  told  such  wonders.    Is 
it  surprising,  then,  that  farmers  treat  geology  es  a  de- 
lusion or  an  imposture  ?     Is  it  surprising  that  the  quei- 
tion  should  have  been  lately  raised  in  a  fumers'  dnb, 
whether  a  knowledge  of  geology  is  of  any  use  to  tlie  fkr- 
mer,  and  that  it  should  have  been  dedded  in  the  nega- 
tive ?    If  properly  cultivated,  however — if  directed  to 
practical  questions— and  if  made  to  combine  tlie  gedogy 
of  the  surface  with  that  of  the  substrata — geology  is  of 
the  utmost  value  to  i>griculture.    Had  I  been  preaent  at 
this  discussion,  I  should  have  met  the  question  t^  a 
series  of  other  questions.    I  should  have  asked,  for  in- 
stance. Is  it  of  any  advantage  to  the  farmer  to  know  any- 
thing of  the  compotiiion  and  qwiUties  of  the  soils  and 
subsoils  which  he  cultivates?     All  the  discrepeiMies 
which  prevail  in  the  practice  of  different  and  often  ad- 
joining districts,  and  all  the  discordant  results  of  sgii- 
cultural  experiments,  are  attributed  to  certain  undefined 
mysterious  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate.     Sorely  it 
would  conduce  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  art  of 
cultivation  to  know  in  what  these  peculiarities  consist. 
I  would  haye  asked,  again— Is  it  of  any  advantage  to 
the  firmer  to  be  able  to  eUutify  toilt  and  to  dMtfiit 
them  by  names  which  shall  be  intelligible  beyond  his 
own  immediate  neighbourhood  ?    What  would  eondooe 
more  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  than  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  most  successful  practices  of  the  beet 
cultivated  districts,  and  to  know  which  are  oapabk  of 
general,  and  which  capable  of  only  local  applicetlon  t 
But  when  farmers  in  different  districts  describe  the  pie- 
cessfbl  or  unsuccessfnl  results  of  certain  prooeeeee  of 
cultivation  or  of  certain  manures,  it  is  eesentiel  tliat  we 
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■hottU  kaow  whether  tiie  foib  to  which  they  are  applied 
are  tte  aaae  or  dtfierent.  How  can  we  Know  this,  so 
long  at  they  nae  namea  for  them  which  conrej  no  mean- 
ing, or  namea  which  convey  a  meanhig  the  very  rererse 
of  that  intended  7  They  nae  namea  which  conTcy  no 
ideaa  beyond  fery  limited  diatriota,  where  they  employ 
J«di  proTinoial  terma  aa  redland,  whiteland,  blaokland, 
"woodland,  woodeoekland,  deaf-land,  rammel,  fozbench, 
dnm,  dnndi,  dodge,  keale,  pinnook,  haaaock,  stone 
diatter,  aaalm  rock,  ooombe,  and  blackho^er,  with  many 
otiiera,  not  fbrgetdng  bearamnek.  They  nse  ezpre 8»ion8 
whidi  eonrey  ideaa  the  ?ery  rCTerse  of  tboss  intended, 
when  they  employ  the  ordinary  terma,  sand,  loam,  and 
day,  in  ao  Tagnc  and  looae  a  manner,  that  what  one  man 
calli  sand  ia  the  loam  of  another,  and  the  clay  of  a  third, 
aa  tho  aoU  deaeribed  happena  to  be  more  or  less  tenaeiona 
than  the  arerage  of  a  district  in  which  strong  or  light 
ioUa  pierail.  I  would  have  asked,  again,  whether  it  is 
of  any  advantage  to  the  farmer,  looking  ont  for 
a  fsrm,  to  know  anything  at  the  distribution  of 
soOa,  that  ia  to  say,  in  what  districts  he  may 
cipect  to  iind  the  most  extensive  tracts  of  land 
adtod  to  his  particalar  reqnirementa,  whether  he  wants 
strong  wheat  and  bean  land,  light  dry  soils  for  stock 
farming  on  arable  land,  rich  grazing  land  for  the  fatten- 
ing of  cattle,  or  ordinary  pasture  for  the  dairy  and  for 
rearing  yonng  atock.  This  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  which 
moat  faimeis  consider  it  part  of  their  business  to  acquire 
from  peraonal  opaervation  rrspc*cting  their  own  immedi- 
ate ndgfabourhood.  They  know  the  qnalitiea  of  all  the 
fcrma  in  their  own  and  the  adjoining  parishes,  under  the 
lyatem  of  cultivation  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
eoatomed.  They  posseaa  some  general  knowledge  of  the 
qoality  of  tlie  land  in  remoter  portions  of  the  district  in 
wUefa  they  reside,  and  to  which  their  business  occasionally 
laida  them.  However  they  may  despise  geology,  they 
■re  thua  unoonscioualy,  and  for  a  limited  district,  ge- 
ologiata.  Agrlcultard  geology  merely  combines  and 
generaliaea  the  knowledge  of  other  observers  equally 
eoBopetent;  and  why  should  that  be  regarded  aa  useful, 
pradicd  knowledge  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  a  parish, 
or  a  county,  and  be  scouted  as  "  all  theory"  when  it 
emhraeea  many  pariahea  and  counties,  or  even  takea  a 
wider  range,  and  inveatigatea  the  agricultural  capabilities 
of  Auitralia  and  North  America  ?  Such  knowledge  is 
vdttible  to  tiie  Ihrmer  whose  operations  are  confined  to 
one  locality,  who,  like  the  Vicar  of  Auburn,  has  "  never 
ehmiged,  nor  vrish  to  change  his  place:"  it  is  more 
ndnable  to  the  landowner  whose  property  lies  in  dif- 
fncnt  eomaties  under  different  conditions  of  soil  and  cli- 
Bat* ;  and  to  the  land-agent,  who  frequently  represents 
Mford  aodi  landowners,  and  whose  business  it  is  to 
devdope  to  thdr  full  extent  the  property  under  his  care. 
Bodi  knowledge  ia  vduable  to  the  farmer  in  an  old 
eouatiy ;  it  ia  more  vduable  to  the  settler  in  a  new 
uouutiy  where  edtlvatlon  is  only  commendng.  The 
competition  which  arises  f^om  the  consolidation  of 
tenia,  and  the  increaae  of  the  (krming  class,  both  fh>m 
friihia  and  by  aeoasdons  from  other  classes  from  without, 
it  driving  aatny  tenwrt  and  aona  of  farmers  to  look  to 
new  fidds  of  ailBfpflae  fa  tho  Mtiah  ooloniea  and  tiie 


United  States.  If  it  ia  advantageous  to  thuse  who  cannot 
make  up  their  minds  to  emigrate,  to  know  where  they 
will  find,  within  our  own  shores,  land  similar  to  that 
which  they  are  leaving,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  which 
they  have  bad  the  most  experienee  :  sudi  knowledge  is 
more  vduable  to  a  aettler  in  a  new  country,  where  the 
qudity  of  the  soil  cannot  he  known  from  the  appearanoe 
of  the  crops,  and  where  the  spontaneoua  vegetation, 
being  different  from  that  to  which  the  settler  haa  been 
acrn^tomed,  cannot  be  reKed  upon  u  an  indication  of 
fcrtilitjr,  except  after  long  observation.  Geologicd 
sfrurtnrc,  however,  may  be  relied  on,  all  the  world  over* 
The  minrral  characters  of  the  rocks  when  free  from  a 
covering  of  transported  matter,  and  the  substancea  com- 
posing that  covering  when  present,  are  indications  of 
tlie  agricultoral  capabilitiea  of  a  eountry  immediately 
and  implidtly  before  a  plough  has  been  put  into  the 
ground,  and  while  every  plant  whidi  springs  up  on  Its 
surface  is  a  stranger  to  the  sdtler. 

The  lecturer  then  pointed  out  the  connexion  of 
geology  with  the  three  principd  modes  of  improving 
land  —  druning,  irrigation,  and  the  use  of  minerd 
manures.  The  importance  of  geologicd  knowledge 
to  the  success  of  operations,  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  supply  of  water  by  means  of 
Artesian  wells,  was  insisted  on.  Reference  was  made 
to  Mr.  Prestwich's  work  on  the  water-bearing  strata 
round  London,  and  to  his  p^an  for  supplying  the 
metropolis  by  means  of  deep  Artesian  wells  carried 
down  to  the  lower  green  sand,  like  that  of  Grendle,  near 
Paris.  The  importence  of  such  wells,  in  an  agriculturd 
point  of  view,  was  also  shown  in  the  event  of  the  exten- 
sive adoption  of  the  use  of  liquid  manure,  one  great  im- 
pediment to  which,  in  some  situations,  would  be  the 
want  of  water  to  dilute  it  sufficiently.  The  value  of 
geological  knowledge  was  next  adverted  to,  in  enabling 
the  farmer  (induding  in  the  term  the  landowner  and 
land-agent)  to  decide  questions  which  would  often  eome 
before  him  ;  namely,  where  the  best  and  cheapest  ma- 
terials for  erecting  farm  buildinga,  filling  drains,  and 
repairing  roads,  were  to  be  procured.  Two  extendve 
districU  were  pointed  out,  in  which  the  greateat  im- 
provements, aa  well  as  economy,  had  resulted  from  tho 
use  of  road  materiala  brought  from  a  distonce  of  100 
miles ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  instence  waa  ahown 
of  wretched  clay  roada  converted  into  good  metalled 
roads  by  the  discovery  of  beds  of  stone  at  an  accessible 
depth  in  the  Weald  clay.  Lastly,  it  waa  shown  how 
geologicd  structure  affects  the  value  of  land  by  the 
non-agricultural  employment  to  which  it  givea  riae,  the 
masses  of  population  which  it  causea  to  congregate  on 
certain  localities,  and  the  consequent  demand  created 
for  agricultural  produce.  The  three  induatrid  districte 
of  England  dependent  on  geological  structure  were 
traced— the  eastern  or  purely  agriculturd ;  the  centrd 
or  coal  district,  agrlcnltord,  manufacturing,  and  min- 
ing ;  and  the  weatem,  a  district  of  mines  and  mountain 
pastore.  The  agricdturd  characters  of  each  diatriet 
were  referred  to  the  jofat  inflnenoe  of  the  stratified 
and  unstratified  roeka  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  iuperfidddepodte  on  the  other.    The  order  of  f«8< 
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OMtioD,  the  dip  and  outcropi  of  the  8trata»  were  illof- 
trated  bj  m  leriei  of  books  laid  in  an  inclined  position. 
Their  relation  to  the  onst  ratified  rocks  which  have  dis> 
tnrbed  them  from  their  original  horixontal  condition 
were  explained  by  means  of  a  large  root  of  mangold 
wnraely  against  which  the  books  leaned,  and  which  re- 
presented the  intrurive  rocks  forming  the  axis  of  a 
mountain  chain.  The  distribution  of  the  superficial  de- 
posits which  form  the  loose  coTering  of  the  rocks  was 
represented  by  some  wheat  scattered  irregularly  over  the 
bookfli  thinnest  on  the  slopes  and  summits,  and  deepest 
in  the  depressions  between  the  hills.  The  superficial 
deposits,  again,  were  described  as  of  three  classes — 
those  produced  by  existing  aqueous  currents,  acting  at 
the  present  IctcIs  ;  those  produced  by  marine  currents, 
acting  independently  of  existing  levels  and  lines  of 
drainage,  and  having  power  to  transport  large  blocks 
hundreds  of  miles  from  their  parent-rocks ;  and  lastly, 
a  class  of  deposits  which  indicate  a  less  degree  of  trans- 
portaion,  but  which  still  acted  irrespectively  of  present 
lines  of  drainage  and  levels,  and  have  mixed  and  spread 
over  the  surface  of  hills  and  plains  ths  materials  of  se- 
veral adjoining  formations. 

If,  continued  the  lecturer,  we  ei amine  the  agri- 
cultural character  of  any  of  these  dbtiicts  in  detail, 
we  shall  find  Hhem  to  depend  on  three  geological 
conditions— the  mineral  composition  of  the  rocks ; 
the  height  to  which  they  have  been  thrown  up  by 
local  disturbances ;  and  the  depth,  composition,  and 
distribution  of  the  covering  of  transported  matter. 
All  soils  are  composed  of  the  fragments  of  the  stratified 
and  unstratified  rocks — either  of  the  rocks  immediately 
below,  or  the  fragments  of  other  rocks  lying  at  various 
distances,  which  have  been  transported  by  currents  of 
water  now  in  action,  or  by  currents  which  have  ceased 
to  act.  The  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  from  wet  to 
dry,  from  frost  to  thaw,  separate  the  particles  of  the 
hardest  and  most  compact  rocks.  Some  decompose 
more  rapidly  than  others,  but  all  crumble  more  or  less. 
Now,  if  the  crumbling  matter  derived  from  each  rock 
remained  on  the  rock  from  which  it  was  derived,  the 
composition  of  the  soil  would  always  be  identical  with 
that  of  the  rock  below.  Sandstones  would  then  in- 
variably be  covered  with  sandy  soils  ;  clays,  shales,  and 
clay-slates  with  clayey  soils ;  and  limestones  with  cal- 
careous soils ;  and  the  only  modifying  influence  would 
be  that  of  elevation  and  aspect.  But  the  fragmentary 
matter  produced  by  the  weathering  of  rocks  does  not 
remain  on  the  spots  where  it  is  formed.  The  rains  wash 
it  into  the  brooks ;  the  brooks  convey  it  to  the  rivers ; 
the  rivers  transport  it  to  the  sea.  Wherever,  from 
the  diminished  declivity  of  the  river-bed,  the  cur- 
rent slackens,  there  the  stream  deposits  the  matter 
which  it  is  hurrying  along.  The  coarser  frag- 
ments are  deposited  the  nearest  to  their  source 
in  the  form  of  gravel :  particles  of  smaller  size  travel 
farther,  and  fall  down  as  sand,  while  the  finest  particles 
are  borne  to  the  greatest  distances  to  form  silt  and  mud. 
In  thia  way  those  rich  alluvial  flats  which  border  our 
riven  have  accumuUted,  when  in  seasons  of  flood  the 
turbid  waters  overflow  their  ordinary  channels,  and 


leave  a  rich  sediment  b^nd  than.    Again,  where  the 
tide  and  the  freshets  meet  near  the  motttha  of  rrren,  a 
further  deposit  taket  place.    In  this  way  have  been 
formed  those  alluvial  marshes  near  the  BMmths  <»f  tiie 
Humber,  the  Thames,  and  the  Severn,  many  of  wfaidi, 
from  the  human  remains  and  works  of  art  eoDtaiacd  in 
them,  must  have  been  formed  sinee  the  Roottan  invasion. 
Besides  the  soils  produced  by  tins  drifting  and  miihig 
of  the  materials  of  different  rocks  along  the  exiathg 
lines  of  drainage,  and  at  present  levels,  by  oanact 
acting,  there  is  another  oUsa  of  depoeiti  of  older  date, 
which  exhibit  proofs  of  a  much  mofe  extenaiTe  trans 
portation  by  currents  which  have  eeaaed  to  net, 
which  acted  independently  of  the  present  linea  of  drain 
age.     These  currents  liad  power  to  transport  gical 
blocks  of  stone  weighing  many  tons,  to  potnta 
hundreds  of  miles  from  their  parent  rocks.    In  an 
in  your  Journal,  which  you  recently  honoured 
your    prixe,    I     described    these    depoiiti   in 
deUil ;    f   described   their    distribution,    depth, 
composition,    so   far   as  it  is  known  in  the 


neglected  state  of  the  geology  of  the  surface ;  I  de- 
Fcribed  the  heights  to  which  they  extend  up  our  nMran- 
tain  chains,  and  the  districts  most  free  from  them ;  I 
pointed  out  also  the  evidence  of  their  having  been 
beneath  the  sea  by  the  submergence  of  the  land,  and 
that  sea  having  been  an  icy  sea  which  overspread  a  laig»- 
portion  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  I  will  not  go  over 
that  ground  again,  but  will  content  myself  with  pointing 
out  on  the  map  as  briefly  as  possible  the  different  line^^ 
along  which  the  transported  matter  has  travelled,  in^ 
order  to  impress  you  more  strongly  with  the  extent  of 
these  deposits,  and  the  influence  which  they  have 
over  large  areas,  in  masking  or  modifying  the 
which  the  rock  immediately  below  would  have  imparted 
I  have  thus  pointed  out  five  lines  of  drift  north  of  tlif 
Thames  influenced  by  the  position  of  the 
and  hills  :— 1,  That  east  of  the  chalk  range ;  2,  tha 
between  the  chalk  and  the  oolitic  chain ;  3,  that 
the  western  escarpment  of  the  oolites  and  the  Fenine 
chain — the  great  central  chain  of  England ;  4,  that  be 
tween  the  Peoine  chain  and  the  Cotswolds  on  one  aide,^ 
and  the  Cambrian  and  Cumbrian  chains  on  the  otiier ;  5^ 
that  on  the  western  side  of  the  Cambrian  chain.  I  hacvi^ 
shown  also  the  interlacing  of  the  different  lines  of  drift,M» 
by  the  transport  of  detritus  at  certain  points  acroei 
chains,  so  that  frsgments  of  granite  and  other  well 
defined  rocks,  easily  recognized,  have  been  carried 
Cumberland  to  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean,  and 
there  blended  with  others  from  the  east  of  Scotland  and 
Norway.  I  have  shown  how  frsgments  of  the  redoMk 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  have  been  carried 
Moreton-in-the-Marsb,  and  there  mixed  with  peculiar 
pebbles  derived  from  the  Bromsgrove  Lickey,  aad 
spread  over  the  midland  counties.  These  quartz  p^bka 
have  also  been  carried  across  depressions  in  the  oolitic 
range  into  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  the  gravel-pil 
of  Hyde  Park ;  while  fragments  of  the  peculiar  chalk  oi 
the  county  of  Antrim  have  been  transported,  in  Ireland,  -« 
as  far  south  as  Wexford,  and  across  the  l>ed  of  the  Iiish  ^^ 
Channel  to  Carnarvonshire  and  Pembrokeshire. 
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The  dittriet  louth  of  the  TbAmM  mtts k  be  considered 
pentely.  It  it  extensively  oo?«  red  with  snperficisl  aeeo- 
Blstioiie,  but  they  are  of  a  dUferent  kind.  Besides  the 
iiine  etnta  wbiofa  were  foroaed  on  the  bed  of  the 
retic  see,  there  is  enotber  class  of  snperfldal  deposits, 
lioh  ia  only  beginniof  to  excite  the  attention  which 
qr  dcsenre,  and  which  ha?e  eieroised  an  important 
Banee  on  the  distribution  of  soils.  There  are  certain 
rtricta,  both  on  our  own  island  and  on  the  continent, 
which  we  find  no  traces  of  the  erratic  tertiaries,  but 
ifaii  appear  to  have  been  subject  to  aqueous  operations 

■oaao  kind  or  otSter,  which  hsYe  produced  a  certain 
grse  of  local  tranaport  difierent  from  the  effects  of 
dfanry  marine  action,  different  from  ordinary  atmo- 
herie  adiony  and  difierent  from  that  peculiar  marine 
tkMi  which  ia  characteristic  of  the  erratic  tertiaries. 
bey  consist  of  thin  deposits  of  day,  loam,  and  sand, 
atainingangnlar  fragments  of  the  subjacent  and  neigh* 
«riof  rocks.  They  are  spread  irregularly  over  tlie 
rfiwe,  being  deepest  and  most  free  from  coarse  frag- 
enta  on  the  plains ;  thinner  and  more  mixed  with  them 
\  the  alopes  and  fiat  summits  of  hills ;  entirely  absent 
Ml  ateep  sides  and  sharp  ridges.  They  appear  to  have 
oi  fimned  subsequently  to  the  desiccation  of  the  bed 

the  erratic  sea,  for  they  are  spread  (when  the  two  de- 
iriti  are  present  in  the  same  district)  OTcr  its  denuded 
lihee.  In  the  meantime,  England  appears  to  have 
tm  repeopledt  by  many  of  the  species  of  land  animals 
rw  extinct,  which  lired  there  before  the  erratic  sub- 
Btgoooe.  Whenerer  shelb  are  found  associated  with 
na  depoeitSy  which  are  chiefly  those  of  the  land 
A  fiesh  water,  they  belong  to  existing  spe- 
M*  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  the 
ry  apecies  now  inhabiting  the  ndghbourbood. 
Man  deposits  containing  angular  detritus,  and  their 
bet  on  the  Tariations  of  soil,  were  first  described  by 
I  ia  your  Journal,  as  they  exist  in  Norfolk.  Subse- 
antly,  in  a  paper  yet  unpublished,  which  was  written 
a  years  since,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Henry  De  la 
■bay  for  the  Memoirs  of  the  GoTcmment  Geological 
isieCjy  I  described  them  as  they  exist  in  South  Wales ; 
d  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  for  last 
afp  I  deaeribed  them  as  they  exist  in  North  Kent.  I 
Had  tliem  *'  warp."  They  have  since  been  described 
'  Mr.  Aasten  for  Devonshire,  under  the  name  of 
;"  and  by  Sir  R«  Murchison  and  Mr.  Prestwich, 
and  the  ndghbonrhood  of  Calais.  Sir  R. 
calls  them  *<  anguUr  fllnt-drift."  Of  the 
tare  of  the  agencies  which  produced  them  we  know 
tUng  ;  and  I  will  not  detain  yon  by  enumerating  the 
n«j.»iitg  opinions  which  prevail  on  that  subject.  The 
iata  of  egricaltural  intereat  are  their  existence,  their 
taniTe  distribution,  and  thtir  influence  on  the  varia- 
■a  of  soils.  These  facts  are  quite  independent  of 
Mrics  regarding  their  origin.  Tlie  district  south  of 
I  Thaases  is  one  in  which  we  have  no  traces  of  the 
Mt  peenliar  of  the  erratic  deposits— the  till,  boulder 
if  9  or  lower  erratios— though  it  comes  down  to  the 
A  tide  of  London.    There  are,  however,  some  beds 

partiaUy-roUed  gravelt  which  I  think  may  be  a  mo- 
leation  of  the  upper  erratica  of  the  district  north  of 


the  Thames,  overlapping  the  lower.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
these  beds  of  gravel  are  extenrively  distributed,  varying 
in  thdr  maximum  depth  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet.  But 
the  greater  portion  of  the  superficial  deposits  in  that  re- 
gion consist  of  that  "  warp"  or  "  angular  flint-drift," 
whidi  exhibits  a  certain  amount  of  mixing  of  the  ma- 
teriala  of  more  than  one  formation,  but  not  so  great  a 
degree  of  transport  as  the  erratic  tertiaries.  Tliis  an- 
gular drifted  matter  ia  apread  indifferently  over  flat- 
topped  hills,  over  their  long  alopes,  and  over  plains,  on 
which  last  it  is  the  deepest.  The  coloured  section  of 
a  road-cutUng  near  Hartley  Rectory  (for  the  use  of 
which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Council 
of  the  Geological  Society)  exhibits  this  deposit  as 
it  exists  on  the  chalk  of  North  Kent.  A  diagram  of  it 
was  repeated,  by  their  permission,  in  your  Joumil.  For 
the  two  other  coloured  sections,  I  have  to  thank  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  as  well  as  the  Council  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society.  They  exhibit  two  instances  of  this  de- 
posit ;  in  one  esse  on  the  chalk  of  Shakespeare'a  cliff, 
in  the  other  on  the  outcropa  of  the  chalk  and  greenssnd 
near  Folkstone.  The  Weald  denudation,  between  the 
North  and  South  Downs,  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being 
a  district  wholly  free  from  transported  matter,  and  of 
being  composed  of  soils  derived  exclusively  from  the 
rocks  below.  In  the  essay  on  the  **  Agricultural  Geo- 
logy of  England  and  Walea"  in  your  Joumaif  I  ex- 
pressed an  opinion,  founded  on  my  own  observation,  that 
it  contained  more  matter,  indicating  some  degree  of 
transport,  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  corroboration 
of  this,  I  cited  some  notices  of  such  deposits  from  Dr. 
Manteirs  <<  Geology  of  the  S.E.  of  England."  These 
views  have  been  since  confirmed  by  two  papers  recently 
published  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  and  Mr.  Martin,  of 
Pulborough.  From  these  it  appears  that  the  detritus 
of  this  district  is  arranged  in  east  and  west  xones— that 
two  of  those  zones  are  exterior  to  tho  escarpments  of 
the  chalk,  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south,  and  two 
within  the  denudation  of  the  weald  which  is  bounded  by 
them.  The  outermost  of  these  exterior  xones  is  de- 
scribed, by  Mr.  Martin,  as  composed  of  slightly  worn 
flints  mixed  with  many  rolled  pdibles,  derived  from  the 
older  tertiaries  of  the  London  clay  series.  These  are 
the  beds  which  I  consider  a  modification  of  the  upper 
erratics  of  the  north  of  the  Thames.  That  nearest  to  the 
chalk  escarpment  is  described  aa  composed  either  exclu- 
sively of  angular  and  subangular  flinta,  or  of  the  aame  ma- 
terials sparingly  mixed  near  tertiary  outliera  witli  their 
rolled  pebbles  before  mentioned.  It  is  this  which 
prevails  on  the  chalk  of  the  Sussex  coast.  The  two 
zones  within  the  chalk  escarpment  are  called  by 
Mr.  Martin  the  subcretaceoua  and  the  wealdon  zones. 
In  the  subcretaceoua  zone  there  are  many  localities, 
both  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  central  ridge  of  iron 
sand,  covered  with  heaps  of  drifted  and  sharply  fructured 
flinta,  mixed  with  chert,  ironatone,  and  sandstone  derived 
from  the  neighbouring  and  subjacent  rocka.  Tliey  fill 
hoUowa  in  the  eroded  surface,  and  are  piled  up  in  heaps 
at  heights  varying  from  thirty  to  three-hundred  feet 
above  the  existing  drainage.  They  are  mixed  with  a  few 
rounded  pebbles,  resembling  those  of  the  tertiary  de- 
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poiitt.  The  lower  tUalkf  the  upper  gre«n  sand,  tnd 
the  gault,  which  lie  between  the  lower  green  tend  and 
the  chalk  with  flints,  are  generally  free  from  this  detritus, 
bnt  a  spread  of  flhits  oocars  at  interrals.  From  this  Sir 
R.  Murcliis^n  infers  that  thej  were  not  derlTcd  from  the 
chalk  escarpments  on  the  north  and  south,  but  were 
transported  by  currents  from  the  west,  where  the  ranges 
of  the  North  and  South  Downs  unite.  The  transverse 
gorges  by  whioh  the  waters  of  the  Weald  escape  north- 
wards to  the  Thames  and  southwards  to  the  sea,  also 
eontain  considerable  accumulations  of  clay,  fand,  and 
fragmentary  ohallc  With  respect  to  the  wealden  sone  of 
detritus,  the  slopes  of  the  hilU  and  the  Talleys  of  the 
really  central  ridge  of  iron -sand  are  described  as  desti- 
tute, or  nearly  so,  of  chalk- flints,  or  other  extraneous 
fragments ;  but  the  valleys  occasionally  present  thick 
•ecomulatioos  of  reaggregated  clay  or  loam,  derived 
from  the  adjoining  hilli.  Sir  R.  Murchison  notices  the 
effect  of  these  deposits  in  modifying  the  sterile  character 
of  the  Weald  clay  by  an  admixture  of  loam,  and  also  in 
producing  the  rich,  arable  plain  of  Little  Hampton  and 
Bognor,  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  thinner 
deposits  on  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Downs,  but  mixed 
in  different  proportions.  The  flints  which  prevail  on 
the  hills  are  more  sparingly  mixed  with  loam  and  clay  in 
the  low  grounds,  where  loam  prevails ;  and  between  the 
thin  deposits  of  the  hills  and  the  deep  deposit  of  the 
plains,  he  declares  that  it  is  impos^ble  to  draw  any  line 
of  separation.  This  is  virtually  identical  with  the  state- 
ment I  had  previously  made  in  your  Journal  and  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  as  to  the  dependence 
of  the  variations  of  soils  in  Norfolk  and  North  Kent  on 
oontours,  and  on  the  varying  depth  and  composition  of 
the  '<warp,"  i.e.,  the  "angular  drift"  Sir  R. 
Murchison.  I  therefore  hail  with  great  satisfaction  the 
accession  of  so  powerful  an  ally.  I  have  been  engaged 
or  five  years  in  a  struggle  for  the  advancement  of  agri- 
cultural geology  against  those  geologists  who  regard 
fossils  as  the  all-in-all  of  their  science,  and  whose  specu- 
lative views  respecting  the  distribution  of  plants  and 
animals  require  that  soils  should  be  formed  from  the 
rocks  on  which  they  rest  by  the  sole  influence  of  atmos- 
pheric action.  Those  views  prevent  them  from  "  recog- 
nising warp  as  a  distinct  deposit."  It  is  now  proved, 
however,  on  the  evidence  of  some  of  our  best  field 
geologists,  with  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  at  their  head, 
that  by  whatever  name  we  call  it,  and  however  unable  we 
may  be  to  explain  the  causes  which  produced  it, 
there  is  such  a  deposit,  and  that  it  exercises  an 
important  influence  on  the  distribution  of  soils. 
It  results,  then,  from  the  oollection  and  generalisation 
of  our  present  stock  of  facts  respecting  the  superficial 
deposits,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  district  in  England  and 
Wales  exempt  from  some  kind  of  transported  matter, 
in  which  are  blended  the  materials  of  more  than  one 
formation,  when  even  the  thinnest  are  of  sufficient  depth 
to  form  the  soil,  and  in  many  cases  the  subsoil  also. 
To  be  useful  to  agriculture,  therefore,  geological  maps 
must  include  the  geology  of  the  surface  as  well  aa  of  the 
substrata.  We  must  lay  down  soils  and  subsoils  as 
they  actually  odst,  and  then  delermine  their  relationi  to 


the  rocks  beneath :  not  deduce  the  forior  hypothotically 
from  the  latter.  Such  maps  may  be  of  two  kinds.  We 
may  have  maps  of  estates  on  the  large  scak  of  tbo  tithe 
maps.  On  these  the  variations  of  soil  may  bo  denoted 
by  colours  after  a  plan  whioh  I  proposed  abottt  two 
years  stnoe.  The  depth  of  soil  and  lubsoil,  and  of  flie 
substrata  down  to  the  rocks,  which  form  the  aasi 
surface  of  ordinary  geological  maps,  may  be 
by  a  system  of  figures  and  of  conventional  eigne, 
mineral  characters  of  the  rocks  may  also  be  shown 
worda  written  along  the  atrikc — aa  sandstone,  d^, 
stone,  &c.  The  foesiliferous  group  to  which  thoy 
long,  may  be  shown  by  words  written  in  anottier 
acrou  the  strike — aa  coal  measures,  lower  greene 
&c.  From  their  minuteness  of  detail  these  maps 
be  of  great  practical  utility,  and  could  not  fail,  il 
cuted  by  competent  persons,  to  fumisb  mudi  ii 
respecting  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  thopropertfa 
and  to  lead  to  the  development  of  dormant  reaowoas. 
They  should  always  accompany,  if  not  be  preKminary  to, 
draining  operations.  By  combining  the  two  the  oi 
of  the  mapping  will  be  redooed,  ainoe  the  trial 
neceasary  for  the  draining  will  give  much  of  the  infor- 
mation required  for  the  maps.  The  remainder  will  be 
furnished  in  greater  detail  during  the  catting  of  the 
drains.  Inferior  to  these  maps  in  practical  utility,  bnC 
more  interesting  to  science— because  they  would  eon^ 
dense  and  epitomise  information  which,  on  the  larger 
scale,  would  be  too  much  diffused  for  general  and  com* 
prehensive  views  of  the  surface  geology  of  large  diatriets 
—would  be  the  Ordnance  sheets  coloured  like  the  Map 
of  Norfolk  before  you,  to  represent  the  variationaof  aofl. 
These  would  be  maps  of  the  surfsce  geology,  as 
companions  to  the  Government  maps  of  the  sabstmCa. 
On  a  scale  so  small  as  that  of  the  Ordnance  raape  it  is 
impossible  to  combine  the  geology  of  the  sabstnta  with 
that  of  the  surface :  they  must  be  shown  by  aeparBte 
maps.  On  the  larger  maps  of  estates  they  may  bo  ex- 
hibited together,  by  the  plan  indicated  above.  In  illas- 
tration  of  these  three  methods  of  conatmoting  fiolo- 
gical  maps,  let  us  suppose  the  floor  of  this  room  to  bo 
composed  of  different  kinds  of  wood— fir,  oak,  els, 
mahogany,  flee.— arranged  alternately.  These  will  re- 
present the  strata.  The  carpet  which  covers  thorn  will 
represent  the  superficial  deposits,  which  oompfieo  the 
soils  and  subsoils  of  agriculture,  except  where  holet  in  the 
carpet  expose  the  floor.  By  means  of  these  holet,  and 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  strike  of  the  strata,  whioh  la  at 
right  angles  to  their  dip  or  inclination,  and  is  here  rspro* 
sented  by  the  direction  in  which  the  planks  lie,  we  ob* 
tain  the  data  on  which  our  geological  mapa  are  coa- 
structed.  We  represent  the  strata  as  they  woold  be  if 
the  carpet  were  removed.  Such  maps,  therefore,  can 
convey  very  little  information  respecting  soils  and  sob* 
soils,  unless  accompanied  by  another  map,  ahowkig 
their  variation ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pattern  of  the  oarpet. 
On  the  Ordnance  sheets  I  give  a  separate  plan  of  the 
carpet.  The  Government  mapa  give  a  plan  of  the  floor. 
On  the  larger  maps  of  estatea  I  purpose  to  exhibit  the 
pattern,  thickness,  and  composition  of  the  carpet.  Bj 
means  of  the  mineral  characters  of  the  itrata,  wrfttaa 
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the  itrike,  and  of  tiie  fofBiliferoas  groQi>s  to  which  operatioa  of  miny  ajrieoltonl  iiifT6jon  converMnt  with  loili 

tkey  belong,  written  eeroet  the  strike,   I  propose  to  to  map  their  variations  on  different  geolo^ieal  formations ; 

vender  thie  nsep  of  the  carpet  transparent,  so  that  he  ^^y  should  act  io  conjunction  with  a  central  body  of  agri- 

constreetion  of  the  floor  may  be  seen  through  it.     In  <^^tiuriats,   che.oiats,    aud    geolo|^i»ts,   in   order   to   insure 

the  ontset  of  snch  an  undertaking  the  want  would  be  •■WwroiHy  of   coloura,  signs,    aud   nomcoclature.     A  sys- 

^elt  of  a  syitematic  nomenclature  of  soils,   capable  of  *"°*"^  '^^^y  *»<*  classification  of   aoUs   sudh   ss   this  ia 

CMial  appUeation.    The  anthora  of  the  reports  to  the  «*»™*f«^y  cennocted  with  thoae  resesrches  which  Professor 

-Board  of  Agrionltare  oomnlain  lepeatedlj  of  the  diffi-  k*^J!!  ^^^""^  ?  ^!^^  ."*.  ""^"^  ""*"  respecting  the 

^i*w  ^f  A^^ui           r           r  T'^l        J  absorptive  powers  of  soils.    Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  some 

caltyof  deacnbing  was,  or  of  laying  them  down  on  ,,  the  most  perplexing  anomalies  of  agricultural  practice  and 

sape,  from  the  oobAuiod  esieting  ae  to  nomendatnre,  .grieultural  etperiment  wOl   diaappear  before  aecuiate  and 

aMNU  as  fcooa  the  irregvlarity  and  intrieacy  of  their  systeaMtie  restarehes  of  this  kind?    I  hsTe  occupied  you  tery 

diMhadoiu    AUov  mo  to  aak,  bow  many  of  the  local  long;  bat  there  is  one  point  eomiected  with  the  superieisl 

■aaaa  vhidi  I  aMwiaratad  In  the  early  part  of  this  ad-  dsposits  to  whieh  belbra  I  oondude  I  must  beg  lesse  to  draw 

dnaa  yos  nndetitandt    I  wodd  aak  a  Kentiih  nan,  year  aitantioa,  in  cooseqaeaes  of  its  bearings  oa  the  Tesed 

what  idaa  he  attacbaa  to  the  tanna  ranmd,  Ibx-beo^,  questioa  of  the  best  distance  and  depth  of  drains.    You  will 

haalot  and  baara'  moek  s  andoo  the  other  hand,  I  would  observe  in  the  sections  before  you,  by  Sir  B.  Murehison  aad 

aik  n  iKBar  tnm  LoMSolaahiia,  Northamptonehire,  or  i^yselC  as  well  u  in  some  others  whieh  I  formerly  gave  in 

Chariiiffa,  what  ha  aappoaaa  to  be  meant  by  ninnoek,  ^^^  Journal,  ia  a  paper  on  the  Geology  of  Norfolk,  the  manner 

haaiock,  stooe-achatter,  cledge,  and  blackbover.    Soili  '''',^^^^  '^  "T"?"  "^  •^t^,^^^  l^,  fo""  the  aurfaoe 

laqaifo  a  donble  damiication-ehamieal  and  geological.  T'        •  "^         '\    *  •"^*^  ""^  ^^"^  '*  "**•'    ^^'*  ^' 

--■..,,.-    ^.              , ,                   .               ,  these  cavities  are  the  tranaverae  sections  of  furrows  which 

Iha  chemical  clamifieatmn  wonld  arrange  them,  and  eommunicte  with  the  deeper  cavities,  which  are  of  the  form  of 

aame  them  in  conformity  with  their  compoeition,  div id-  ^yMndtn  and  inverted  eones.    These  cavities  are  most  eon. 

iH  tl»«n  into  landa,  aandy  loaase,  loama,  clay  loame,  .picoous  where  the  wsrp  rests  on  chslk,  but  they  are  also 

daya,  aMria,  oalearooaa  and  vegetable  soila,  aoeording  found  when  it  rests  on  sandstone  or  clay.    Mr.  Austen  has 

la  the  proportion  ol  send,  aepaiahle  by  washing,  of  lime,  lately  stated  ia  a  paper  r«id  before  the  Qeological  Soeiety  that 

and  of  TefStable  matter  whieh    they  contain.     The  m  the  neighbourhood  of  GuUdfetd  a  loamy  soil,  requiring  to 

gaologieal  daawfieation  wonld  azprem  their  rdalioni,  be  drained,  rests  on  clay,  the  aurfsce  of  which  ia  furrowed  in 

an    Cho    one    hand,    to   the    roeke   on   which    they  this  manner.    He  states  also  that  the  fsrmers  have  found  that 

met,    and    on    the    other    to    the    saperftoial    da*  drains  cut  across  these  furrows  Isy  dry  a  much  larger  arm  than 

peale.    I  knew  of  no  system  which  wonld  aaswer  the  per-  *^^  ^7  '^^  ^^  paraUel  with  them.    This  is  precisely  what 

fcm  BO  wril  m  that  whieh  dividm  them  iato  alluvial,  erratie,  ^^^  ^*^*  ^^^^  expected.    These  furrows  act  as  so  many 

md  local.    AUaviel  soils  will  be  those  foroied  as  I  have  dc-  P^^^'^^  natural  draina,  and  the  arti&ial  draina  crossing  them 

smbed  by  ^litfipg  aqueous  action  akmg  existing  lines  of  *>c<^°^«  submsins.    Perhaps  some  of  the  contradictory  state- 

dniaage.    Erratic  soils  wiU  be  those  which  were  formed  by  "«»*■  ^^»«^  "«  ™*^«  respecting  the  superior  efficacy  of  deep 

cancnta  which  have  ceased  to  act,  and  which  acted  irrespec-  "^  shallow  draina  might  be  reconciled  by  examining  the  re- 

tivdy  Of  the  present  drainsge.    Locsl  soils  will  be  those  com-  »•*»"•  «'  *^  ^~"  ^  ^^^  f^rtow%,  and  determining  whether 

poaed  eadneively  of  the  material  of  the  rock  on  whidi  they  reat.  ^^  ^*"  ^*  ■"^*'  ***•"  **  parallel  to  them,  and  whether 

UndertUadoubkdMsiflestion  we  should  have  local,  erratic,  and  they  extended  into  the  impervious  eky  much  below  these  natural 

sBnvial  sands,  loams,  and  days,  Ac.,  oa  the  dislk,  oolite,  green-  tubterrwiean  ehanaels,  or  just  eoiueided  with  their  average 

mnd.fte.  These  partieohn,  together  with  thedepth  and  eolour  ^^^'    T****  ■^«"««  ^^9^  I  apprehend  would  be  the  most 

ef  the  eofl  and  the  depth  end  eomposltiea  of  the  subsoil,  might  «ff«ti^«  ^^'  '^*>«**^  more  or  less  than  three  or  four  feet, 

be  eooeisalyeipsesssd  by  signs  aad  symboloia  a  manner  which  I  throw  oat  these  views  m  suggestive  of  inquiry.    I  may  add 

woakl  convey  mere  iatemation  then  eoald  be  gained  from  that  when  acting  in  Ireland,  in  1847.  as  Government  Inspeotor 

whole  liaee  of  deseriptaoo,  or  (mm  hsepiog  together  eaeh  «^*^  ^»^"  Union  under  the  Temporary  Belief  Act,  Ihad 

epitheu  as  ftae,  deep,  rich,  meUow,  putrid  loam-or  peer,  eold,  ^^^  opportunities  for  geotogical  research,  I  could  not  avmd 

amw,haagi7,baneneUy.    Such  ioibimatioo,  with  ootiemof  observing,  in  trave«mg  the  county,   fr^h  •ections  of  the 

the  elevalion  aad  aqiect  of  the  lead  aad  its  elevatioo,  would  •^'^  "<»  *''^V*'^  ""^l  **?  ^^*  ?'^*^  ?^,.,?f*"*«',?' 

ha  nearly  aU  that  is  required  to  enable  a  judgment  to  be  «>«  ^^^^  *»'  ^°'*'-      ^^^^*  abounded  exhibitmg  thu 

fonaed  reepscting  the  present  quslity  of  the  soil,  its  future  ^^^^  i^**'°°^  ^'  *^  «»"  ^»*^  *.  "Jentive  sub«,il;  and 

capebOiliee,  and  the  avaiUble  means  of  improvement.    The  I  <*««^  **»**  ***•  surfiMse-water  drsmed  out  along  this  Irre- 

test  by  which  to  discriminate  between  local  and  erratic  soiU,  P*^"  '^  ^^  JunetioB,  whether  it  extended  to  the  depth  of  four 

when  the  rock  is  covered  only  by  a  thin  film  of  the  Utter,  ffeet  or  wm  only  two  fmt  deep.    I  have  smee  msde  similar  ob. 

lotWa:-Do  they,  or  do  they  not,  contain  any  pebblea  or  frag,  serrations  in  fresh  radway  cuttings  m  this  eoentry. 

meats  of  stone  whieh  are  not  found  in  the  rock  below,  and  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Bbbnbrs,  seconded  by  Sir 

wMdi  could  net  heve  reaehed  them  by  ordinary  atmospheric  John  V.  B.  Johnston,  Bart.,  M.P.,  the  best  thanks  of 

r    If  any  eoetm  foiciga  detritus  is  pressnt,  we  may  be  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Mr.  Trimmer  for  his  kind 

that  it  is  picsent  also  in  ftaer  partidm ;  and  that  the  soU  trouble  in  preparing,  delivering,  and  illustrating  by  spe- 

la  aeasewhatiacempesition  from  the  subjaeent  rock.  Tried  ^lal  dUgrams,  the  interesting  lecture  they  had  then 

hf  this  teat,  I  bsUeve  that  local  soils  wiU  be  fouod  extmaely  ^^^^^    "*                                ^                    ' 
To  eetshiish  sach  a  system  we  should  require  the  co- 
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ON    GRAZING. 


lY     A     PAACTICAL     P  A  R  M  E  ft. 


*"nie  profit  of  the  etrth  ii  for  til ;  the  king  himMlf  it  wrffd  bj  tht  fidd."— Eccutt.  ▼.  9, 


That  department  of  farm  practiee  connected  with  the 
management  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  8cc,,  commonly 
called  **  live  stock/'  during  their  consumption  of  the 
prodncta  of  the  farm,  is  denominated  *'grazfaag." 
It  indttdei  the  management  of  the  grass  lands  and 
other  pasturage  on  the  farm;  and  also  fallow  crops, 
10  ftur  as  their  consumption  is  concerned  —  this  is 
winter  grasing.  We,  however,  in  this  article  intend  to 
oonilne  onrsehes  to  the  stocking  and  depasturage  of 
graM  lands  and  other  pi^tnrage  during  the  summer,  i,  e., 
ftnmiier  grazing. 

Summer  Grazing, — TkePdstmret. — Qrati  Lfmds. — 
Clorer  and  other  seeds  ought  invariably  to  be  cleared  of 
stock  and  '*  laid  in"  «  at  perfect  rest"  on  or  before  the 
nonth  of  February,  otherwise  the  trampling  of  the  stock 
will  aeriously  injure  as  well  as  retard  the  growth  of  the 
graves  and  herbage,  which  at  this  period  Is  just  in  that 
state  most  likely  to  receiTe  injury  from  the  treading  of 
ttoek  and  the  floods  peculiar  to  the  month.    It  is  of  cs- 
iODtial  importance  to  promote  the  early  growth  of  the 
graiiei ;  nothing:  should  be  allowed  to  check  them,  espe- 
cially in  their  early  stages.      A  Tlgorous  start  in  the 
spring  will  generally  secure  a  good  pasture,  which  under 
ordinary  care  may  be  presenred  throughout  the  summer. 
A  good  graxier  will  not  stock  his  land  till  the  pasturage 
is  plentiful ;  otherwise,  the  stock  tiaving  to  pass  to  and 
fro  so  frequently  in  search  of  their  daily  fbod,  tread  down 
and  destroy  much  young  herbage,  and  the  continued 
cropping  of  the  young  grass  prerents  it  getting  sufficient 
lead  to  insure  a  free  and  rapid  growth.     Secure  a  good 
pasture,  and  stock  it  lightly  ;  the  stock  will  then  gently 
and  pleaMntly  take  their  food,  and  lay  themaeWes  quietly 
down  to  rest;  there  is  no  unneceasary  trampling  of  the 
gnus— it  has  consequently  a  far  better  chuice  of  im- 
prorement — the  pasture  soon  abounds  and  becomes  lux- 
uriant— the  graxier  crowda  in  more  stock — the  pasture 
keeps  its  lead — the  stock  thrire — the  grazier  is  contented. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  stocking  a  bare  pasture  it  Is  always 
kept  bare—the  stock,  as  wehaye  said,  are  continually  on 
foot,  looking  out  for  every  blade  of  grass,  apparently 
bent  upon  preventing  their  growth — they  become  rest, 
leas  and  lose  their  condition,  and  nearly  a  whole  aum- 
roer  ia  lost  before  they  regain  it.    No  plant  can  thrive 
nnder  continued  cropping  of  its  leaves,  much  less  so  if 
it  be  those  it  first  throws  out ;  but  let  it  gain  a  fair,  if 
not  a  vigorous  shoot,. and  it  will  bear  much.    Just  so 
with  field  grasses ;   if  they  are  continually  cropped  in 
their  earliest  stages,  a  most  unsatisfactory  summer  paa* 
ture  is  certain  to  be  the  result ;  and,  of  course,  the  gra- 
zier's profit  equally  so.     On  clay  lands,  good  spring 
pastures  are  indispensable  before  they  are  stocked,  else 
the  drought  of  summer  and  heat  of  the  sun  cause  the 


herbage  to  bum  up  ;  whereat,  a  good  pastiir<e,  carefully 
preserved,  will  last  the  whole  Sftmnser :  Iha  lead  bilag 
covered  with  grass  prevents  by  ita  ahaie  the  poBotoalkg 
rays  of  the  sun  from  absorbing  too  mueh  moiatnn 
the  sabsoU ;  a  refreahing  infloenoe  is  kept  ap ;  the  pas- 
ture retafais  its  luxuriance,  and  the  quality  of  the  gnai 
is  very  nutritious  and  fatteniag,  quite  eqaaMiof  UmI 
the  better  loams ;  and  in  moist  seaaoni,  aoeompanfed 
heat,  they  are  better,  being  leso  laxative :  fine 
grow  too  fast. 

CtUh  Grmzing.-^Tke  8i9ckimf  e/  Piuiurt  Lmii^ 

— Ttiis  depends  upon  the  quality  of   the  land   to 

grazed.    The  beti  IsndM  are  commonly  knows  as  '*  bat' 

lock  landa,'*  and  are  those  capable  of  fatting  eattle  fkoai 

the  richneaa  of  their  grasses  t  these  6fff  Jmmdt  are 

rally  appropriated  to  the  grazing  of  cattle. 

aie  ''  laid  in"  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter.    As 

as  a  good  pasture  is  obtained,  whidi  will  be  aboat 

cloae  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  the  bollocks 

put  thereon— the  number  depending  upon  tho  state 

the  pasture  and  geniality  of  the  seaaon.    Fatting 

must  have  good  pasturage,  and  every  care  mast  be  lak< 

io  keep  the  pasture  in  wliat  is  called  a  feeding  state. 

tho  grass  increases  more  cattle  may  be  put  on  is ; 

in  luxuriant  seasons  horses  may  be  pat  on,  at  the  rate 

aboat  one  to  seven  acres ;  but  stocking  with  fbeep  tarn 

jointly,  on  the  "  best  buUock  lands,"  ahoald  be  avoided 

the  aheep  pick  out  much  of  the  fine  growing  grasaee, 

leaving  of  course  the  coarser  for  the  cattle*  bat 

horaea  more  generally  feed  upon  the  short  bare  plaaM, 

roadways,  footways,  and  the  like.    They  are  not 

dered  detrimental  in  a  fatting  paatnre  in  the  evly 

of  the  season,  but  should  be  removed  sooa  after  mid« 

summer,  or  whenever  the  pastors  begins  to  fall  aff.    It 

has  beoome  a  common  praotice  in  maay  dtetrieta  to  gite 

fatting  cattle  an  aUowance  ofjhur  paunde  of  Uaeeed  aaka 

upon  their  paatores :  it  is  either  given  in  small  tabs,  or 

the  dost  or  small  pieces  are  sifted  out,  aad  the  latter 

ones  are  thrown  upon  the  ground,  from  whidi  they  are 

readily  gathered,  and  without  waste.    This  aUowanea  of 

cake  by  we  think,  highly  advantageous,  and  in  two  ways 

^it  will  give  that  peculiar  quality  of  hand  to  the  anheud 

which  is  so  desirable,  and  the  pasture  upon  the  aversBs 

will  carry  or  fatten  one  head  of  cattle  more  opoa  evarj 

seven  acres.    The  writer  of  this  paper  has  for  aaveial 

years  witnessed  the  good  effects  of  this  system  upon  tmo 

fields  of  ten  acres  each,  and  haa  practised  it  on  others. 

These  fields,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  plan  af 

giving  cattle  cake  upon  grm§§,  were  usually  etooked  with 

ten  cattle  (large  oxen)  in  each  field,  or  one  per  acre; 

now,  each  field  will  ftttten  with  greater  rapidity  twelve, 

by  having  the  ab9ve  aUowaooe  of  caka— tbaa  makiaga 
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^ftreiiee  of  one  bvlloek  to  fife  aeret.    We  beUere  this  ttiea  loon  Itj  dowBi  and  the  prooeee  of  niitiiiiatkm  Sm- 

Aiode  well  worth  adoptioo,  end  give  it  oor  noit  nnqoa-  medietelj  prooeede."    One  of  the  modern  improTementi 

liAed  reeoBunendation ;  it  la  a  moat  effective  way  to  im-  in  anmmer  grasing  ia  the  fattening  of  cattle  in  byreay 

prove  grazing  lando— the  cattle  thrlTC  mueh  faater,  and  ho?ela,  or  fold-jarda.    Thia  introdnction  haa  materiallf 

■.re  foon  rendj  to  give  place  to  otbera.  leaaened  the  annnal  f  alne  of  the  beat  anmmer^lBd  bnl- 

In  stocking  these  "  best  lands,"  much  attention  ^®<*  ^^»  inaamnoh  aa  it  profidea  a  anbstitnte.     It  is 

»1ioiiIdbe  given  to  the  proper  choice  of  the  stock  to  be  bnt  a  tery  few  years  since  that  the  meat  markets  wen 

tlepastnred  upon  them.    It  la  moat  adTantageona  to  ■«PPl^>  ^nrins  the  montha  of  June,  Jnly,  and  Anguat, 

i^iooae  animals  of  good  fattening  quality,  suited  in  sise  "^^  exdosiyely  from  these  lands,  and  conaeqoently 

■nd  weight  according  to  the  fertflity  of  theUnd,and  in  ">•  pH"  of  meatwaa  proportionately  higher  in  tbeae 

■Md  and  thrhing  condition ;  indeed,  almost  fat-thcae  ««»^ ;  thia  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  above  mode  of 

«m  qmedily  be  flt  fbr  the  butcher.    On  being  sold  off,  ^^^S  ««>••    I*  «•  «»•  ▼•'7  generally  practiced  by 

fcbe  knd  abonld  be  very  heavOy  stocked  with  store  cattle  •  «"•*  "«"^  «'  <>"'  *>«*  farmers,  and  with  eitraordin- 

■■dslote8biep,B0  8atolbedthewholeoffintheshortest  ^  *«»«**»  not  only  derived  from  the&ttening  of  the 

Urns  poeilbie,  and  then  to  be  sgaln  "  laid  in"  for  a  auf.  ^'^^f  ^«*  ^  providing  an  immense  store  of  valuable 

fldent  time  to  obtain  paaturage  preparatory  to  a  renewed  "»»■«••     ™>  •7»*«»  *•  more  beBoflcial  to  poor  aoila 

■loekfaig.    In  this  way,  "  two  runs"  of  cattle  may  be  **«»  ^^^^f  »»«5auie  a  crop  of  clover  and  other  artificial 

fitted  off  erery  aummer.    Many  graiiers,  however,  pre-  «"■«  la  thna  made  to  produce  aa  large  a  quantity  of 

fer  easing  other  pastures  by  Uking  off  store  or  lean  «»«*•■  the  rich  pasture  lands,  and  alao  large  suppUea 

■todE,  and  leaving  them  thereon  fbr  more  rapid  improve-  ^^  »*°»'«  ^  ^  •PP'*** '"  "^^"«  ^^  «»™  «'»P«-    ^e 

■ent.    The  droppinga  of  the  eatths  ought  to  be  re-  "^^  ^^  **  ^"  P«^«««  "  »•'««  •  quanUty  of  meat  as 

ycnbedly  knocked  and  spread,  and  it  u  a  good  practice  ^  ^^^^  aoila-the  assertkm,  we  think,  u  correct.    It 


tn  mow  aome  portion  of  the  rtmgh  phiccs  every  day  In  *•  "  i«^P«t^>e  fkct  that  if  any  herb  or  root  ia  left  to 

«der  to  their  being  eaten  more  readily.    This  wiU  keep  1^^  nndiaturbed,  to  throw  out  ita  leaves  and  stalks  to 

the  paatue  more   even,  and  materially  improve  the  ^•^  •»**y  fiivourable  influence,  atmoapheric  or  other- 

hnfaage  of  these  pkces,  and  in  what  are  called  "  gram"  ^^'  **  "^  T ^d  a  larger  plant,  and  a  greater  amount  of 

years  (Ughly  productive  years)  the  cattle  wUl  he  bene.  *>«*M«i  jort  lo  with  the  artificial  graases-they  must 

fled  by  eating  the  partially  dried  herbage,  forwhich  ^^^  they  are  ready  for  the  scythe;  they  are  then 

they  mnnilk«t  frequently  a  decided  preference.    Those  "^  ^^  ^•'^  ^^  ^  fWd-yard.    Besides,  in  thia 

aahnala  affbcted  with  purging  will  reaort  to  it.  and  be  P^^  matnredaUte  they  are  better  and  more  substantial 

benefited  in  tl.la  respect.    If  these  rough  pUces  are  left  ft»d  than  the  young  natural  greases  fresh  from  the  field, 

aneaten  during  a  whole  summer,  they  become  a  large  "^  •  '«^  >»<>■'»'  «~''*»>-     ^e  deaire  to  guard  ourselves 

of  graaa,  which  notliing  will  eat  afterwards ;  they  •»*  '^«»  ^^  •  ^^  ^"^'^f  «^*  nutriUve  value  of  the 


dsititiy  the  finer  herbage  or  grasses  near  them,  and  arc  «~^  ^^^  »^y  »P<>"  **^  '•"^"'T  »'  **^  ^^  «P<« 

fimdiy  rotted  down  fai  the  ensuing  winter.    In  stocking  ^^^  ^V  •"  8~^-     ^e  therefore  mean  that  upon 

pmtnrea  on  the  lands  not  known  aatlie  "bcitUnds,"  these  poor  aoila  the  greases  requisite  to  fatten  cattle  must 

bit  atiU  good  enough  to  fatten  cattle  of  medium  sise  and  **  <^^  *  *^^«"y  ~^"^«  ^»^^'  and  as  poor  soils  wiU 

qasllly,  snd  which  are  known  aa  second-rate  "  bnltock  »«*  ntturmlly  produce  such,  they  must  be  aided  by  artl. 

Imda,*-  the  aame  coune  may  be  advantageoualy  punned  ^^^  »«^'  •^  ^^^  *•  ^^  univeraally  the  case.  The 


„  great  difference  wiU  be  in  the  choice  of  the  ani-  «>««»<»«  ««^  *»^  management  U  to  stock  the  hovels, 

Bisb.    ne  beat  landa  WiU  fatten  oxen  of  great  weight;  byres,  or  fold  yarda,  with  cattle  in  high  condition,  mow 

sad  their  value  la  thus  commonly  estimated :-"  That  ^  «*^«  ^  **««  ^^  •'*«"»  V^^'^  «'  ^«^  *•  ^^  "• 

fidd  wOl  fctten  an  OS  of  a  hundred  stones  wdght-this  ^«*'"»  "^  ^  •^^^^  ^  •"PP'y  **^  ^^  "«^  ^"^  «^«- 

sea  of  seventy  atones."     If  we  come  below  seventy  ^e  think  that  meal  (by  which  we  mean  bean  or  pea 

■taaStkfitlMaeonalderedtobeintheolassofseeond.  ""•!).  in  tW«  »ode  of  fattemng,  U  preferable ;  itcanbe 

ninbnlloeklanda.     Theee  hmda  are  generally  atocked  •dminislered  economicaUy  In  the  crib,  and  U  an  eicel- 

fttheattle  of  leaa  weight,  or,  if  atocked  with  large  cattle,  lent  correcUve  againat  strong  succulent  food.    About  sU 

Oiy  oogkt  to  have  an  aUowmiee  of  cake  daily.    The  P<>«««^  «'  "«^  «»^~  in  chaff  U  a  good  allowance,  and 

noiw  eommon  mode  U  to  atock  them  with  the  amaUer  •^'^  ^  ^^"^  in  two  feeds-morning  and  cvcmng. 

Beoleh  or  Welsh  cattle,  small  Devons,  and  the  like ;  in-  We  cannot  aUy  now  to  argue  the  point  as  to  the  nni- 

had,  any  breed  not  Ukely  to  exceed  fifty  or  sixty  impe-  ▼ersal  adopUon  of  ihU  measure ;  but  we  wUl,  by  the  way, 

U  alODea  hi  weight.    Heifers,  drape  cows,  and  two  j"t  »ey  «»•*  onr  opinion  is  decidedly  in  fsvour  of  it. 

IMS  old  eteers,  thrive  very  Ibst  on  such  Unds ;  the  for-  We  believe  the  "  best  lands,"  if  so  applied,  would  pro- 

mr  are  much  aought  after  by  the  graxier  for  this  pur-  <lnoe  an  aatonishing  quantity  of  moat  valoablc  herbage, 

nan.     Landa  of  moderate  fertility  wiU  advantageously  end  could  be  made,  under  artiJMal  grau  euiturt,  to 

nm  atoek,  though  put  on  in  low  condition,  if  it  ia  'etten  a  much  larger  amount  of  cattle  than  in  the  present 

lowed  time  to  get  a  lead.  The  old  adage  aays,"  Twenty.  V^^  «'  ordhiary  grasing  on  natural  grass  paature. 

iv  hoara  fbr  the  aheep.  twelve  days  fbr  the  ox** :  thia  Perhapa  at  some  future  time  we  may  give  our  views  upon 

di«a  Bwy  be  aatlslactorily  explefaied  on  atodying  the  ^bia  point. 

eoeeaa  "  of  rumination— the  herbage  should  be  aufli.  Having  hastily  noticed  some  of  the  modes  of  stocking 

Intfy  loaf  to  ha  eaaUy  gathered  1^  Oe  ok— liewiU  landsfor  the  fisttaning  of  cattle,  we  meat  now  aay  a  word 
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or  tiro  relative  to  tmnmer  grazing  Store  Stock,  and  as 
oar  limit  i«  nearly  Ailed  up,  we  matt  leare  Shvep  OtaX' 
ing  Tor  another  paper.  Bjr  "  store  ttock"  we  mean  all 
those  cattle,  yonng  and  old,  not  intended  for  fattening  at 
this  season,  i  #.,  eows,  breading  and  sackling  cowa  and 
hetfers,  yonng  steers  and  heifen,  ealres,  and  working 
oien.  Milch  oows  certainly  must  have  good  pastnret, 
but  if  pat  on  good  *'  bollock  lands"  they  will  incline  to 
make  themselves  fat  rather  than  yield  moch  cre«my 
nilk.  We  prefer  patting  them  thinly  on  the  best  sheep 
lands,  taking  care  to  keep  a  fall  paslnre.  Breeding  and 
•ncklhig  cows  and  heifers  should  have  the  nezt  advantage 
in  the  diatribntion  of  oar  pasturage.  These  we  run 
thinly  over  our  sheep-breeding  pastures,  and  on  these 
should  be  turned  the  working  oxen,  because  coming 
hungry  from  their  work,  they  lay  greedily  hold  of  such 
pasturage  as  the  more  lazy  and  fastidious  animals  may 
leave.  The  young  steers  and  heifers  we  place  nezt  in 
tiie  distribution  of  our  pasturage,  and  run  them  on  lands 
amongst  young  sheep,  on  the  inferior  pastures.  We 
also  make  use  of  them,  along  with  the  sheep,  in  *'  mob- 
bing" up  our  *'  bullock  pastures,"  prior  to  relaying  them 
In  a  second  time;  indeed,  this  kind  of  stock  we  place 
Just  where  we  have  room,  and  change  them  about  to  ease 
or  stay  our  pastures  as  we  deem  requisite.  The  calves 
we  take  great  care  of— they  are  put  upon  the  "  sweetest" 
and  most  healthy  pasture  we  have,  ani  are  carefully 
watched  and  changed  according  to  circumstances ;  even 
a  day  lost,  through  inattention  while  a  calf  is  scouring, 
may  cost  its  life.  Cows  are  very  subject  to  purgative 
afTectimis :  when  this  is  the  ease,  a  change  of  pasture  and 
dry  food  should  immediately  be  resorted  to.  We  shut 
them  up  a  day  or  two  to  hay,  and  give  but  little  water. 
We  had  two  cows  the  other  day  violently  affected,  so 
much  so  as  to  fsU  off  full  three-fourths  in  their  milk. 
They  were  shut  up  in  a  warm  hovel  two  days,  to  hay  or 
elover  bay,  and  then  turned  out  recovered.  In  every 
great  change  of  weatlier,  in  heavy  thunder  storms  or  con- 
tinued rains,  much  care  is  required  in  overlooking  the 
whole  herd :  '*  The  eye  of  the  master  grazeth  the  ox  :*' 
It  is  indeed  upon  his  business-like  judgment  that  success 
must  depend  ;  and  in  variable  seasons  it  must  and  vrill 
be  in  constant  exercise.  We  say  the  great  characteristic 
in  the  mind  of  a  farmer  and  grazier  ought  to  be  judg- 
ment ;  it  is  brought  into  requfsltion  under  every  change 
and  circumstance  of  his  business,  but  more  particularly 
so  in  the  disposition  and  management  of  his  live  stock. 

Sheep  Grazing, — ^This  department  of  grazing  will  in- 
clude every  other  kind  of  pasturage  on  the  farm  not 
qualified  to  fatten  cattle,  or  not  usually  so  appropriated. 
The  inferior  grass  lands,  grass  needs,  clovers,  tares,  tre- 
foils, sainfoins,  lucernes,  &c.,  are  all  more  or  less  con- 
signed to  the  grazing  of  sheep.  Those  lands  named  as 
the  second* rate  '*  bullock  lands,"  are  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  the  fattening  of  sheep,  and  they  arc  for  the 
most  part  applied  to  this  purpose,  being  found  to  leave 
a  larger  margin  of  profit  from  grazing  shsep  than  if 
grazed  with  cattle.  The  better  class  of  these  lands  will 
fatten  from  four  to  sevm  sheep  per  acre,  according  to 
their  broed,  s!ze,  and  age,  and  the  pecoliar  tendency  of 
the  variety  of  sheep  to  lay  on  fat.    We  deprecate  dog- 


matism upon  any  subject,  and  therefore  beg  our  rsadecs 
to  view  faronrably  the  opiniom  we  bore  advaaos  (Mit 
were  in  a  parenthesis)  upon  the  eompuratlTe  merits  of 
feheep— we  think  it  correct.  We  do  it  with  a  view  to 
their  guidance,  or  at  least  to  call  to  It  tbair  attcatkn. 
We  think  these  good  tknp  /aailf  will  Catlea  ahaep  of  the 
various  and  moat  approved  breeds  in  nearly  the  foUowiag 
proportions : — Heavy  long-wooUed  sheep,  five  per  aora; 
Linoolos  and  large  Leioeaters,  eleven  to  two  acres ;  small 
Leioesters,  six  par  acre  ^  Hampshire  downs,  tbirteen  to 
two  acres ;  small  downs,  seven  per  aero ;  half-bred  long 
wools  and  downs,  six  per  acre ;  half-bred  Leiaeatensad 
downs,  thirteen  to  two  aeras.  Wa  also  think  that  the 
lighter  breeds  of  sheep  possess  still  greater  proportkasts 
advantagea  in  their  propensity  to  fatten,  and  thairqoick- 
ness  in  fattening ;  hot  this  is  in  some  dsgrae  retarded  by 
their  more  restless  habits  and  greater  tendency  to  rove 
or  roam  about  the  field,  than  in  the  larger  and  heavier 
breeds — they  eertainly  are  by  no  means  ao  doeile,  aar 
do  they  rest  so  quietly  or  so  long  on  tlieir  lair  as  tfaa 
lorger  breeds.  We  oflfer  no  opinion  furthar  as  to  ths 
relative  merits  of  different  breeds.  Our  own  aim  is  to 
breed  that  kind  of  sheep  from  which  we  can  obtain  ths 
most  mutton  and  wool  of  the  greatest  money  value,  at 
the  least  expense,  and  in  the  ahortest  time.  Wa  think 
a  Urge  breed  of  aheep  of  quick  growth  bast  for  our  pur- 
pose, and  have  adopted  it,  but  it  ia  by  no  means  appli- 
cable in  all  cases.  However,  without  saying  more  upon 
this  point,  we  do  urge  our  readers  to  think  much  upon 
this  subject,  as  upon  the  proper  stocking  of  gram  Isoids 
depends  the  profit  of  grazing.  We  think  tha  grasirr  m 
proceeding  to  stock  his  lands  ooght  to  be  gnidad  in  some 
measure  upon  the  principle  we  have  named-- the  relative 
value  and  adaptation  of  the  breed  of  ahaep  and  the  lead 
to  be  stocked,  and  the  aite  or  locality  in  which  it  is 
situate,  also  the  design  of  such  stocking,  whethar  it  bs 
for  folding  or  otherwise.  These  and  various  other  oon- 
siderations  will  of  course  have  doe  weight  with  the  grasicr 
in  determining  his  course  of  procedure. 

The  hett  Sheep  X«a<2».— These  lands  should  be  tnatod 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  recommended  calative  to 
"bollock  lands" —the  sheep  being  kept  on  tnmips  or 
similar  food  to  as  late  a  period  in  the  apring  as  posriUs. 
They  should  then  be  stocked  in  aocordanoa  vrith  the 
principle  named  above.  Aa  aoon  aa  tha  grass  shows 
signs  of  taking  a  decided  lead,  young  eattla  shoaM  be 
put  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  five  aeres ;  the 
cattle  will  graze  upon  the  strongest  growing  plaees,  and 
thus  keep  the  pasture  level  and  good.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  remove  them  so  soon  as  the  pasture  dcdinea-* 
for  fatting  sheep,  as  for  fatting  beaats,  it  must  at  any 
sacrifice  be  kept  right,  neither  too  full  nor  too  short. 
In  some  seaaona  almost  daily  changes  of  the  yonng  stoek 
may  be  found  requisite  to  keep  the  pasture  in  its  most 
feeding  state.  This  ia  a  point  not  to  bo  neglected,  if 
profitable  grazing  ia  to  be  insured.  If  the  siieep  ara  not 
made  fat,  the  summer's  grazing  is  naariy  thrown  away, 
and  ultimately  resort  must  be  had  to  tumipa  or  n^,  to 
effect  in  winter  what  ought  to  have  been  dona  in 
aummer. 

The  inferior  Oraet  Xamft .— In  this  class  of  graifaig 
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wa  iaaladt  iaiwm  or  hill  pMtam,  as  well  u  all 
giMi  lanAi  of  ioMor  qoalitf .  Theta  ara  bett  to 
be  itodied  with  the  leaneat  and  moat  inferior  sheep  on 
the  farm,  or,  if  the  gimabr  haa  to  porohaaa  aheep  for 
tWoi,  ho  aaat  tako  care  not  to  obtain  each  aa  have  been 
itll  fed,  or  hove  hceo  graaed  epon  aoperior  paatnrAgc. 
IW  role  ie  progieaaoii'^fToaa  woraa  to  better,  from 
ktter  lo  hotter  atiU.  Aa  the  aheep  improfe  in  oooditioD , 
flNf  will  not  only  he  oooatitutionally  atrong  enough  for 
iMWvol  to  o  good  and  iMire  nntfitif e  paatmre,  bet  will, 
m  bet,  require  it  to  promote  their  progreaa ;  if  not,  thejr 
viH  retrograde :  and  aa  their  paatnre  lalla  off  in  the 
Mtmn,  thoj  ahoold  be  aopplied  with  eabbege  or  tor- 
■ipa  too  moderate  eatnit ;  or,  falling  thete,  oom  or  cake 
dnold  bo  onhetitnted.  Bf  doe  attention  to  sopplj  the 
fa*,  when  needed,  with  artUbial  aid  of  thia  kind,  the 
iaferior  graao  landa  may  be  made  to  fatten  Taat  nnmbera 
•f  iheep,  end  the  eitra  food  thna  lopplied  will  tend  very 
■adi  towarda  the  permanent  improrement  of  aueh  lande. 
Ai  aaoet  bonefieiai  pnrpose,  howerer,  to  which  tnch 
kada  can  bo  applied,  la  in  grating  breeding  aheep,  and 
yeang  aheep,  together  with  a  proportionate  nnmber  of 
leang  eottle.  Theae  will  graxe  adrantageooily  in  con. 
joetioo,  end  the  paatorage  bo  kept  in  a  far  better  feed- 
hf  atalo,  than  if  either  were  alone  to  be  depeatured  upon 
it.  The  proportion  we  reoommeod  in  thia  kind  of  atoek- 
iB{  ia,  one  young  ateer  or  heifer  to  fire  young  aheep  or 
km  breeding  sheep  (ewea  and  lamba)  ;  and  if  the  leasou 
ii  t  rery  abundant  one,  the  proportion  of  young  cattle 
niy  be  atili  larger.  The  pasture  ought  on  no  account 
to  be  allowed  to  grow  too  fsat,  to  get  too  rough  or  gross, 
10  u  to  heoome  unpalatable  to  the  atook— a  full  comple. 
iMOt  of  yoong  cattle  will  alwaya  prerant  thia.  They  oon- 
NBO  chielly  alltheatrongeat  grown  or  *  *  benty"  putnrago 
—the  aheep  the  iner  and  shorter  paatorage,  and  thna  all 
k  kept  in  o  fruitfuland  nutritioua  state.  We  like  to  see 
putaiea  properly  grased,  it  arguea  well  for  the  occupier 
-we  at  Oiiee  pronounce  him  to  be  a  man  of  judgment 
tad  aagaeity ;  there  ia  neither  loaa  in  stock  nor  waate  in 
grua— all  ia  frady  and  profitably  consumed.  But  we 
oanot  anlBeiantly  deprecate  the  conduct  of  the  careleas 
oeeopior,  who  will  allow  the  beat  of  a  sommer's  grass 
to  grow,  and  remain  unconsomed  till  the  suoeeeding 
ipria|^*-it  will  destroy  the  fineat  pasture.  We  hare  at 
tUa  preeiee  time  about  forty  oattle  engaged  in  the  con- 
MmpUon  of  thia  Idnd  of  paatnrage,  and  on  land  of  ez- 
ccUent  quality  too.  It  waa  allowed  by  the  oocapier  to 
get  a-h«ad  of  hia  stock ;  and  the  scaaon  being  a  growing 
Qoe,  he  oonld  not  from  hia  own  reaourcea  supply  means 
to  koqp  it  down,  nor  get  any  aid  from  other  quarters. 
TUa  ^fing  ho  hM  been  glad  to  accept  from  the  writer  of 
tbia  paper  a  number  of  young  cattle,  at  a  moderate  price 
per  head  per  week,  to  eat  the  graaa  of  the  Ust  summer's 
powth ;  and  from  taasaca  aimilar  to  the  tufta  in  foreat 
berbage,  a  rery  alight  eiaminarion  will  prore  the  great 
ugary  done  to  the  pastnre  the  fiorin,  cocksfoot,  smooth- 
rtsikodjMoadow  graaa,  broom  graaa,  and  other  strong 
glowing  'gnmmi  having  deotioyed  the  fioeat  herb« 
ige  graaany  had  rendered  the  ilold  thin  of  plant,  and  the 
piataiige  oonaequently  eoBparatifely  unproductive.  All 
piatnrea  ought,  at  aome  period  between  Midsunmer  and 


Miehaelmaa,  to  be  eowplately  eaten  up,  so  that  no  rough 
or  old  grasses  ara  left  for  the  winter.  We  think  tbc 
best  time  for  clearing  up  the  peaturaa  is  during  the 
month  of  harvest,  beginning  vrith  some  single  field ;  this 
field  or  fields  (aa  may  be  required)  we  would  lay-in  for 
a  time,  to  take  in  that  portion  of  the  fatting  stock  we  de- 
aire  to  pnah  forward  t  the  othera,  aa  they  are  fed  off,  ae 
would  lay-in  for  winter  aervioe,  by  turning  tlie  atock  on 
to  the  stubblea,  where  for  a  time  they  will  do  well— 
breeding  ewea,  for  instance,  will  do  exceedingly  well 
upon  atubbiea,  and  we  think  it  ia  advantageoua  to  them, 
inasmuch  as  at  thia  period,  when  their  lamba  are  taken 
from  them,  they  require  a  change,  ti>  dry  up  their  milk. 
Tiie  lambs  upon  being  taken  from  their  dama  will  re- 
quire the  beat  of  the  inferior  graas  pasturea,  and  on 
which,  and  not  on  stronger,  they  should  be  put.  Aa 
tliey  grow  and  gain  atrength,  they  may  be  placed  on 
weak-land  eddiabea  or  aftermatha ;  or  what  perhapa  ia 
still  more  preferable,  if  they  are  not  too  luxuriant,  on  the 
young  clover  eddbbea,  and  from  theae  to  turnips,  or 
other  winter  food.  The  ewes,  after  they  have  partially 
run  over  the  stubble  lands,  should  be  returned  to  their 
summer  paaturea  to  gain  condition  and  auch  forward- 
ness aa  will  prepare  them  earlier  to  receive  Uie  ram. 
Theae  laid-in  pMtnrea  are  aduiirably  adapted  to  benefit 
the  breeding  flock  at  this  period,  and  ought  invariably 
to  be  prepared  for  this  purpose.  No  flockmaster  will 
ever  repent  making  due  provision  for  bis  ewe  flock  at 
th^  time— it  will  inaure  him  from  barren  ewes,  and  yield 
him  a  large  fall  of  lambs.  The  young  or  yearling  sheep 
may  remain  on  tbc  stubble  lands  at  convenience,  care 
being  taken  that  they  do  not  lose  condition :  fcom  these 
they  should  go  to  their  winter  pastures,  or  other  winter 
keeping,  as  the  grazier  may  require  for  them. 

Hiil  and  Down  Poiiuret, — In  stocking  bill  or  down 
pantures,  we  should  choose  from  those  varieties  of  sheep 
well  calculated  to  travel — hill  and  vale  graziers  generally 
require  their  sheep  for  folding  purposes  on  the  arable 
lands  ;  no  heavy  sheep  will  profitably  perform  thia  aer- 
vioe. The  active  Southdown  ia,  we  think,  juat  the  very 
animal  for  thia  purpose—hia  light  gallop,  and  great  per- 
severance in  aearch  of  food,  make  him  invaluable  for  thia 
department  of  grazing.  The  ewe  flock,  in  particular,  we 
prefor  for  thia  uae.  They  like  to  travel  over  much 
ground,  and  to  select  their  food  aa  they  best  can.  No 
lamba  are  ever  found  to  thrive  so  well  as  those  having  a 
large  breadth  of  surface  to  roam  over,  and  no  breed  of 
sheep  bear  folding  better. 

Oratt  Seeds, — In  grazing  grass  seeds  we  should  adopt 
the  same  course  aa  we  would  pursue  in  stocking  and  de- 
pasturing inferior  grass  lands,  except  putting  on  so  much 
cattle.  We  think  a  somewhat  heavier  stocking  with 
sheep  would  answer  every  purpose,  snd  ths  whole  of  the 
herbage  would  be  by  them  profitably  and  without  waate 
consumed ;  but  we  see  no  objection  to  a  fair  proportion 
of  cattle,  if  required  by  the  economy  of  the  farm. 

Cioveri, — ^These  we  thmk  should  be  wholly  grazed 
and  consumed  by  sheep,  and  we  prefer  partial  folding  for 
thia  purpose.  Clovers  should  be  allowed  to  attain 
aome  strength  of  herbage  before  stocking:  it  is  beat 
for  the  plant— it  'ia  beat  for  the  stock.    If  the  young 
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elofar  ii  kept  oonitanftlj  eroppad,  it  will  not  oarry 
niQch  stock ;  bnt  if  permitted  to  get  into  bloom,  it  ia 
almoet  imponible  to  o?er.itock  it,  end  the  stock  will 
not  only  est  less,  bat  tbriTe  mudi  faster.  Oar 
practice  is,  to  diride  oar  dover  fields  into  compart- 
ments, and  stock  them  saooessifely,  aa  oar  jadgment 
dictates.  We  first  mow  fbr  hay,  and  only  conaome  the 
eddish  or  aftermath ;  hat  if  the  reqairemenf  s  of  oar  (arm 
were  leas,  and  we  eoald  afford  to  graae  the  whole  erop, 
weshoold  prefer  adoptfaig  the  same  coorae.  Clorera 
moat  be  well  grown  before  stocking,  or  mach  loss  will 
ensae  to  both  stock  and  crop. 

7\ir#ff.— This  is  a  far  more  saocalent  crop  than  the 
dover,  and  can  never  be  grased  to  its  best  adTantage 
withoat  folding ;  it  ought  on  no  aoconnt  to  be  stocked 
till  it  has  well  grown,  and  then  only  with  sheep.  In  a 
moist  and  fraitfal  season  this  crop  will  grow  Tery  rapidly, 
and  win  require  much  care  in  grasbg  it.  We  think  a 
field  may  be  well  grazed  in  two  parte :  we  allow  the 
crop  to  get  plant  and  a  fair  amount  of  herbage,  and  then 
heavily  stock  the  one  part  whilst  the  other  is  growhig, 
and  aa  we  finish  off  the  one  part  change  to  the  oUier,  and 
BO  on  through  the  summer,  or  till  auch  time  as  we  re- 
quire the  field  for  other  parpoaes,  or  rather  to  sow  with 
tomlps.  It  is  Tery  desirable  in  graaing  tares  to  supply 
the  stock  witli  dry  food  for  them  to  take  at  pleasure  : 


bean  or  pea  haulm,  or  even  wheat  atraw  will  be  vseAd; 
bat  bean  or  pea  meal,  or  similar  food^  la  of  grsat 
Talne. 

7V(^ilff.— Theae  we  would  grase  and  treat  preoissly 
aa  clofera ;  but  u  the  landa  are  genefolly  Inferior  upoa 
which  they  are  grown,  we  wonld  Teoommend  aa  nidi 
adrentitioaa  aide  to  be  given  as  the  grailer  can  aUbrd* 

Saimfoin9  mut  £<f0eiiMt.— These  ate  not  oHeagfaaed, 
bat  aaown  for  hay.  Wa  woold  nserely  any,  that  if  a 
grasier  ia,  by  foice  of  cucmmalancea,  oonpelled  to  grass 
tliem,  he  most  avoid  doae  graatag. 

CkieoTf,  Bumtt,  Sfc» — Thcae  are  in  some  aapantls 
localities  adapted  to  graaing  porpoaaa.  The  foraser  va 
are  acquainted  with,  and  know  that  it  will  prodooe  a 
good  crop  for  the  aeythe,  but  not  for  grasiiig.  Bonct 
we  also  know  is  so  anproduotive  aa  to  be  of  little  valne 
to  the  grasier. 

We  have  thus  cursorily  and  haatily  run  throogh  soaie 
of  the  departmenta  of  graaing.  We  fed  that  we  have 
not  done  common  juatice  to  the  subject— it  ia  one  that 
might  in  detail  fill  volumea.  Oar  aim  ia  toaetonr 
readera  thinking,  and  we  care  not  if  H  is  even  at  ear 
absorditieB,  if  so  it  should  strike  them.  We  wish  to  ad- 
vance every  interest  connected  with  agrienltiire,  and  if 
oor  very  humble  efforta  are  of  the  aUghtaat  avail  ia  this 
respect,  we  shall  be  sioeerely  gratified. 


PERUVIAN    GUANO  — ITS    APPLICATION. 


The'discovery  of  deposits  of  manure  from  time  to 
time  is  one  of  the  favourable  events  of  a  period  of 
agricultural  struggle  and  developmenL  llie  fossils 
of  the  green  sand,  the  unapproachable  phosphorite 
of  Estremadura,  are  nothing,  however,  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  discovery  of  guano.  When  we 
apeak  of  diBcovery,  we  do  not  refer  to  its  use  for  so 
many  centuries  by  the  Peruvians  on  their  native 
hills:  this  was  an  adoption;  but  we  refer  more 
particularly  to  the  discovery  of  barren  islands  in 
rainless  tracts,  rich  in  deposits  of  the  refuse  of  sea- 
fowl,  deposited  layer  after  layer  in  the  lapse  of 
ages.  In  our  own  island  the  same  thing  takes 
place.  In  the  cliffs  of  Dover,  of  Flamboro',  and 
other  places,  where  large  ledges  of  rock  present 
themselves,  deposits  of  the  dung  of  sea-fowl  con- 
tinually occur ;  but,  both  in  colour  and  quantity,  as 
well  as  value,  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  guano  im- 
ported— even  of  the  lowest  quality.  Inhere  may  be 
many  reasons  for  this.  The  birds  are  constantly 
disturbed  by  man's  love  of  sport,  or  of  destructive- 
ness,  if  the  term  be  preferred ;  and  hence  deposits 
are  thinner — more  scattered,  and  the  accumulations 
altogether  more  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere than  when  the  quantities  are  larger  and 
the  strata  thicker.  But  more :  the  rains  of  this 
country  are  constantly  washing  out  the  most 
valuable  parts ;  and  thus,  if  the  deposits  were  much 
more  extensive  and  important  than  they  are»  they 


would  always  bear  a  value  low  in  comparison  with 
guano  deposited  in  rainless  latitudes. 

The  island  of  Ichaboe  was  one  of  these  im- 
portant discoveries;  and  it  was  soon  completely 
carried  off  by  British  enterprise.  The  cargoes  of  its 
guano— a  little  inferior  to  the  Peruvian — were  sold 
at  from  £6  lOs.  to  £8  per  ton,  according  to  quantity 
and  the  markets  at  the  period.  Now,  two  other 
islands  off  the  Peruvian  coast,  via.,  Lobos  de  Tierra 
and  Lobos  Afuera,  very  rich  in  this  deposit,  have 
been  brought  into  notice.  These  islands  are  un- 
inhabited, are  destitute  even  of  the  means  of  sus- 
taining life,  have  neither  water  nor  food  upon  them, 
and,  consequently,  are  not  likely  to  be  inhabited, 
nor  have  they  been  owned.  The  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment, it  is  true,  have  stated  that  they  have  exercised 
over  them  rights  of  ownership.  Their  fishermen 
have  used  them  for  a  landing-place,  and  fbr  mend- 
ing or  drying  their  nets.  But  Uiis  cannot  be  in  any 
sense  caUed  ownership  ;  and,  if  ever  islands^ 
hitherto  neglected,  useful  neither  for  being  in- 
habited nor  for  defence,  belonged  to  the  world  and 
its  adventurers,  these  are  the  places. 

If  the  Peruvian  fishermen  made  it  'UseAiL 
they  may  do  so  after  its  deposits  are  tnn«poit«l 
away ;  and,  it  no  more  constitutes  property  in  the 
islands  than  if  an  Enghsh  ship  had  called  to  take 
water  at  Ichaboe,  it  could  have  constituted  that 
ishind  the  sole  property  of  the  British. 
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The  Peruvian  Government  having  the  monopoly 
of  all  the  trastworthy  guano  at  present  in  use,  put 
up  the  price  at  a  very  high  figure.  Now^  though 
the  opening  of  the  Lohos  Islands  would  give  a 
license  to  adulterating  and  unprincipled  traders  to  a 
v^ry  great  extent,  still  it  would  reduce  Peruvian 
Bpiano  probahly  to  £5  ox  £6  per  ton  in  this  country. 
Now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  calculate  the  ex- 
tent of  real  and  tangible  relief  this  would  be  to  the 
Earmer.  There  are  but  a  few  forms  where  some  of 
tlie  land  would  not  benefit  from  an  application  of 
Snano — nay,  more,  there  are  few  farms  to  which 
nn  entire  dbressing  of  guano  would  not  be  a  real  ad- 
rantage.  The  whole  grass  land  of  the  country, 
■lluvial  river-side  land  excepted,  would  do  well 
with  its  assistance.  On  some  soils  it  would  make 
Buch  a  difference  in  the  crop  as  to  be  a  distinction 
between  rent  and  no  rent.  At  present  a  moderate 
dressing  costs,  at  the  field,  £1  per  acre.  Let  it  be 
reduced  one-half^  and  it  will  cost  but  10s.  Ten 
skiUim^  per  acre  rel^f,  on  all  lands  where  guano 
is  benefidaL  is  not  a  trifle ! 

And  now  a  word  on  guano  itself,  and  its  appli- 
cation. It  is  not  only  the  very  material  on  which 
plants  feed,  but  it  is  supplied  in  that  form  in  which 
it  is  the  most  readily  assimilable.  It  is  equally 
l^ood  for  wheat,  barley^  grass,  and  roots.  It  in* 
creases  both  straw  and  com — both  leaf  and  bulb— 
and  often  makes  all  the  difference,  in  weedy  land, 
between  a  smothering  crop  of  cultivated  plants, 
and  a  wild,  choking  cover  of  weeds.  Excepting, 
perhaps,  carbonised  materials,  of  which  most  soils 
possess  already  sufllicient,  it  contains  the  whole  of 
the  materials  necessary  for  building  up  the  stmc* 
tores  of  plants ;  and  no  drain  is  required  on  their 
vital  eneiigies  to  dissolve  its  affinities,  so  loosely 
does  H  hold  the  hidden  wealth. 


In  applying  guano,  though  experience  has  taught 
most  persons,  there  are  some  who  still  require  in- 
formation. It  win  not  be  amiss,  surely,  to  re- 
capitulate the  results  of  experience  in  its  applica- 
tion. 

Mix  it  always  with  the  toil  intimately.  To  drill 
it  is  both  unnecessary  and  injudicious.  It  places 
too  much  together,  and  oiien,  by  its  decomposition 
in  the  soil,  destroys  the  seeds*  It  is  far  die  best 
to  sow  it  broadcast,  and  plough  it  in,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  mix  it  with  the  soil. 

Sow  it,  where  practicable,  alone.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  beat  and  sift  it,  and,  when  very  dusty, 
to  damp  it  a  fittle;  but  it  is  often  ruined  and 
wasted  by  using  it  with  aehet  or  other  alkaline 
mixtures.  Parties  little  know  the  injury  they  do 
by  such  heterogeneous  doctoring. 

Jfas  a  top-dresstng,  sow,  \f  possible,  before  rain. 
This  may  be  generally  secured ;  and  it  is  of  far 
more  importance  to  sow  it  when  rain  is  pretty  cer- 
tain than  to  regard  the  season.  If  the  signs  should 
fail,  and  the  rain  should  not  descend  as  expected, 
the  land  should  be  harrowed,  or  rolled  and  bush- 
harrowed  ;  but  that  will  be  great  loss.  It  is  safest 
to  sow  it  during  rain,  to  be  certain. 

Where  it  is  undesirable  to  sow  it  broadcast, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  weeds,  and  where  drill 
husbandry  is  adopted,  sow  it  after  the  drill  by 
hand,  broadcast.  It  will  thus  fall  over  the  grain 
or  seeds,  and  drop  into  the  indentations  the  drill 
has  made,  and  so  encourage  the  seed  more  than 
the  weeds  between,  and  still  not  injure  the  former 
by  contact. 

We  hope  the  Country  will  strongly  memorialise 
the  Government  to  secure  the  opening  of  the  Lobos 
Islands;  and  no  time  should  be  lost.— Gardeners' 
and  Farmers'  Journal. 


THE     GUANO     QUESTION. 

(PSOX  TIIK  MARK  LANE  KXPaXSS.) 


Hie  guano  question  continues  to  attract  great  1 
interest.  An  energetic  correspondent^  Mr.  Benja- 
min Goulton,  of  Gedney  Marsh,  Lincolnshire,  in  a 
letter  inserted  elsewhere,  asks,  "  Are  there  not  ten 
thousand  £u'mers  to  be  found  in  England  who 
are  sfttrited  enough  to  subscribe  a  sovereign  each 
for  the  purpose  of  fitting  out  an  expedition— say  a 
oouple  of  schooners — and  sending  them  to  the 
Lobos  Islands  for  guano  ?"  If  ten  thousand  far- 
mers could  be  found  to  thus  co-operate,  it  would 
form  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  British  farmer. 
We  should  then  have  some  hope,  not  of  their 
settling  the  issue  ndsed  in  respect  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Lobos  lahuids  by  such  an  evidence  of  co- 1 


operation,  but  of  their  attaining  that  position  of 
real  independence  as  a  class  without  which  they 
never  will  acquire  the  power  and  influence  amongst 
other  classes  in  the  state  which  the  extent  of  their 
capital  and  the  importance  of  their  occupation 
should  command.  Another  correspondent  says — 
"  So  great  is  the  value  of  guano,  that  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent., 
or  £5  per  ton,  would  be  a  greater  advantage  to  the 
tillage  farmer  than  a  Ss.  duty  on  wheat."  And  he 
exhorts  the  tenant  farmers  and  farmers'  clubs  to 
bestir  themselves  in  the  matter.  A  movement  is, 
as  it  seems,  being  made  in  Scotland ;  and  in 
Devonshire  petitions  to  the  Honse  of  Commons 
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ira  now  in  coqtm  of  ugnatun.  It  will  be  seen 
bj  onr  ptrliMoentarjr  report  that  the  eubjeet  wm 
referred  to  hj  I^ord  Stanley  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons OD  Thursday  last,  when  the  noble  lord  stated 
that  the  Lubos  Islands  were  formerly  held  to  belong 
to  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  that,  on  the  separa- 
tion of  Peru  from  Spain,  they  pataed  to  the  Go- 
Ternraent  of  Peru  vrithont  any  specific  mention  ; 
that  the  Goremment  were  not  prepared  to  send 
■hips  of  war  to  th«M  islands,  but  tbey  entertained 
a  hope  that  aome  arrangement  would  be  made  to 
Mcure  a  aupply  of  guano.  Nerertheless,  the  ques- 
tion should  be  agitated,  and,  if  ths  islands  really 
belong  to  Peru,  measures  should  be  taken  to  induce 
thePeruvianGoTemmint  to  lower  the  price  of  guano. 
It  is  well  known  that  from  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  freights,  a  larger  profit  per  ton  is  now  made 
upon  the  article  than  formerly;  and  there  ig  no 
doubt  tbatareducedprice  would  lead  to  an  increased 
consumption.  The  sulphur  monopoly  in  Sicily  was 
broken  down  by  the  persererance  of  Lord  Palroer- 
Ston,  when  Forngn  Secretary  ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  hut  that  energetic  remonatranc:*  would  have 
an  effect  upon  the  Government  of  Peru.  If  the 
opinioa  of  our  correspondent,  "ATenantFarmer," 
b«  correct,  the  Derby  Government  may  avoid  the 
difficulty  and  yet  secure  the  advantages  of  a  duty 
of  five  shillings  upon  foreign  com  hy  procnrtog  a 
reduction  ot  the  price  of  ((UBno  to  fire  pounds 
par  ton.  The  following  remarks  upon  this  aubject 
appeared  in  the  City  Article  of  the  Timt$  thia 
morning  : — 

"  A  tupplemenUl  itatcacut  oil  the  Lobot  Iiluidi  qunlion 
wai  msde  on  Triitj  night  h;  r»rd  Stiiilcy  to  the  rifcn  tbit  (hi 
■hlp-of  wir  Knt  to  Ike  iilmidi  by  (he  Britiih  Adminl  on  the 
Picifle  itation  hid  not  beta  dt*p*lehed  diraet,  bnt  w»  to  c*U 
at  them  incidcntillr  in  conaeiioa  oilh  ■  TiiiE  to  EcnadoT. 
Hia  loidihip  »lio  took  tlie  opportunitj  to  «dJ  thM  the 
Adminl  faid  tipreued  la  opiuion  (hat  (he  Lab«  liiindi  ire 
aimiicb  ui  inlegnl  put  o(  the  Fermiu  Republic  ii  the 
BcillT  liludi  (K  of  Orett  BnUio.  With  i^iid  to  the  fint 
of  tbcM  itatfDicslt,  it  it  latiifsetory  Ihit  >  Tuittoth*  iiludi 
ii  to  be  mide  by  the  iime  lenel  that  hM  hem  aagt  to 
Ecuador,  beeania  light  will  thni  be  thrown  dd  the  tlltgatiini, 
•hich  haa  reached  ni  oulr  thraoKh  the  American  aewspipu^ 
tbal  the  pinliral  etpeditun  of  Oenml  Fhnea  had  been  pec- 


wonld  appear  loo  Bi^raDt  to  be  aedited  eicepi  on  noiiaeatioo- 
aH*  tnliiDODy  ;  aod  it  miiit  thsnbn  nal  be  airaoMd  to  bare 
taken  plica  witbont  fiulhei  proof.  Kit  ihnld  be  ahowathat 
while  Peiti  iiproreKuigtob*>eexetciMd"KtiDrMn«nlfB(7" 
bj  keeping  a  ttw  Indian  catamaimai  £ra«  diahicbiuf  Ihe  tnrdi, 
the  haa  tUoved  a  band  of  many  hnndred  mfflana,  orf  anind 
Ibi  the  pnrpoM  of  ittaekiDg  a  neighboaring  aod  friendly  itite, 
to  make  theie  iilanda.  or  either  of  ihem,  ■  place  of  nfagc,the 
ftet  Kill  be  trnpcTlant,  An  anertion  of  aorerelgtit;  fUd) 
eontiiti  in  aa  jing  flut  the  good  which  Uw  itUndn  m^ht  do  to 
Ibe  woiU  than  bepmaited,  bnttkx  they  Bay  b«  >Md  to  in- 
liol  BiaMy  apM  it  by  aflntdint  MliHa  t«  pOaga  aadi^iM, 


could,  tt  maybe  p 
thii  point,  howeter,  aetrttfataadiag  tha  partialfy  kwwa. 
conplicity  ot  Peru  in  tba  Floiea  eipedition,  if  wnl't  be  ■»— 
leii  to  dwell  without  aoontbing  beyoad  the  looie  illigalina^ 
it  preient  poneiied.  With  i^ard  to  the  opinion  of  tbe  Ad — 
mini  ua  the  itaticn,  thet  tbe  poatcsaian  of  tbe  iilaada  «  th^ 
|iart  of  Pern  hu  tone  analogy  to  onr  own  pOBestioa  (rf  tb^ 
MHj  Iilandi,  it  ii  diDenlt  to  eompidmid  on  what  it  ^m 
finnded.  The  attertion  thai  the  Loboi  Iiiandi  aic  opi^ 
to   Ibe  world  rtits  open  Iha  fad   of  tfadi  being  draolit^ 

and  of  their  iwref  ha* ing  been  turned  lo  mj  good  nECUinl 

In  rehtion  to  the  Seitly  Iilindi,  on  Ihe  contnry.  England  hi — - 
perfcrmed  all  thote  dnliei  which  can  alone  eonfte  a  right  i^^ 
poHeuioa.     They  era  inhabited  by  Aiberacn   and  piMa,  ^ 
lighttaonie  ii  maiotaintd  upon  them,  and  Ihty  arc  ragdatiS 
(oitiAcd;  in  addition  to  whidi,  thajareactmOlyacBrar  liiTm, 
land  than  the  Loboi  Afnen  ii  to  Peru.      It  it  not,  IhuLilifii 
bj  an  off  hand  compaTiion  of  thii  lort  that  the  taaatioa  ca^ 
be  lettled.    At  far  it  the  national  welfare  ia  imoiadiatdy  eoa_  - 
eemed  (if  the  itatementi  iboot  their  amonot  of  gamoaiBH 
not,  ti  it  ii  poitibie  they  ma;  be,  wholly  erroneooa),  the  ilhg 
inToliei  Rmiideralioni  far  more  imporlint  than  beknfad  t^ 
the  Oregon  qnntion,  and  it  it  too  Hoch  to  expect  that  it  it  t« 
be  coadnded  by  ir 
ia  ths  Houte  of  Coainion*.    The  m 
eouDtiy  can  tetl  Dp  a  nluahle  prodnet  placed  by  Praridtaaw 
for  the  benefit  of  the  wnid  on  an  nninhaUtcd  itlaDd  Ito  &- 
tut  from  iti  own  ihoiet.  and  urge  the  fact  of  aneh  aaalim  np 
11  1  proof   of     iiil(.      Tbe  natural  impalte   wanld  he    M 
iFgird  inch  ■  itep  not  onl j  at  no  proof  of  titl^  hnt  ai  nm 
iLTolf  log  a  forfeiture  of  title  if  one  had  prcrunily  nialt^ 
and  in  the  oae  of  the  inhilritanti  of  Japan,  ittbongb  at  tl 
etentt  the/  rte  tbtir  connlty  fa  their  own  nmfint,  it  tat 
actnetty  come  to  be  qneitinied  whether  Ihey  hare  a  light, 
loohlvg  It  tbe  natanl  and  inelioiable  datiia  of  oatidBi  l» 
wardt  each  other,  to  enfoTce  that  it  ihaQ  be  limited  lo  Ihrt 
end.    The  nut  thing  to  be  determined,  aappoeing  any  driai 
to  be  allowed,  ii  the  dcgrea  of  pnaimity   that  ia  aafldMt 
to  warrant  inch  ctiim.     If,  enntiary  to  the  lecrirsd  apoMH  rf 
juiittj.  the  fact  of  neigbbonrhood  within  40  aiilM  ia  aaStiBl, 
iilhattobetheliaut;  and  if  not,  thill  it  be  lOOBil^dOOt 
orinyothci  fl>ed  dlataiict  ?     The  LobM  Afuera   ia  not  the 
only  nniohibitrd  iiland  in  the   Pacific,  and  at  aoything  bow 
determined  will  couititute  a  precedent,  it  ia  of  the  hi^st 
moment,  in  ilew  of  the  tnSlc  which  i>  datined  ipeedily  lo  be 
■itaetied  on  that  ocean,  to  airiTc  ti  loon  at  pottible  at  aoow 
predH  and  intelligible  conclniioni. 


PHOSPHATB  OF  LIHE.~At  a  meetint  «r  Oa 
Royal  Dablin  Society,  held  lately,  Hr.  Daray  raada 
highly  interesting  paper  on  the  (alqeet  of  Native 
Fhotphata  of  Lime,  and  ita  AppHcattoD  to  Agri* 
coltnre.  Re  produced  aome  spedoiena  of  the  ma^ 
tum,  which  had  been  ftnuid  in  tbe  atatt  of  New 
Jeney,  and  tranamltted  to  him  within  Hw  laat  MOMk 
by  Ralph  Lrlgh  Clara,  Eiq.  A  very  eitenstva  ftnn. 
tlon  of  the  manure  had  been  recently  disco  wred  than  | 
andanaDalydabadbeenmadeofltbyMeaan.  PflUng. 
ton  and  WUion,  the  xniDent  dwaiata  at  Uvetpod, 
who  had  (bond  it  to  eoatald  frna  70  to  90  per  MoL  «f 
.    Raalaobadaaadtan  m^ribartti 
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and  the  rwnU  wta  hmtIj  the  mbm.  Its  application  to 
«aa  qnita  new ;  bat  it  was  known  to  be 
beoeftcial  as  a  manare,  oontatninf  as  it  did  large 
qaantitiea  of  pbosphoric  aeid  in  eombination  with  lime. 
Stf  r.  Clare  was  naable,  as  jet,  to  state  what  the  exact 
oost  of  tha  manare  wonid  be ;  bat,  from  the  calculations 
wthich  he  had  made,  he  belicTed  it  would  be  about  £6 


per  ton^that  was  to  say,  50s.  per  ton  oheaper  than 
Perufian  guano,  and  from  15s.  to  30s.  ohesper  thsn  the 
phosphates  of  lime  at  present  manufactured  from  bones. 
Tiiat  gentleman  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  ma» 
nure  should  be  tried  by  some  of  the  exlensifc  Irish 
agriculturists,  and  for  that  purpose  be  was  willing  to 
send  over  specimens  free  of  expense  (applause). 


GROWTH    OF   THE   WOOLLEN   AND   WORSTED    MANUFACTURES. 


It  is  DOW  about  150  years  since  Gregory  King 
(timatiog  the  annual  productive  power  of  the 
i»  pat  down  the  value  of  the  wool  used  at  two 
■terling  per  annum ;  and  the  value  of  the 
"whole  maniifiicture  at  eight  millions  sterling,  lliere 
ia  no  doabt  that  this  estimate  was  a  careful  and 
sober  one,  aa  compared  with  the  extravagant  guesses 
of  many  of  the  political  economists  and  arithme- 
tidana  of  that  period ;  still  there  are  many  data 
now  existent,  which  render  it  exceedingly  probable 
that  the  estimate  was  considerably  too  high.  For 
the  sake,  however,  of  our  present  object,  let  it  be 
assomad  to  be  correct.  At  that  period  a  d.  1700, 
the  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures  were  in  a 
comparatively  rude  state;  the  use  of  steam  was  un- 
known, and,  except  for  fulling,  water  power  was 
not  applied  in  any  process.  The  art  was  indeed 
little  removed  from  its  primitive  form,  the  manipu- 
lation of  cloth  was  slow  and  expensive,  and  the 
eight  miUions  which  is  named  as  the  value  of  all 
the&brics  annually  produced,  did  not  probably 
represent  one-fourth  the  quantity  which  would  be 
represanted  by  that  sum  now;  the  style  and  charac- 
ter of  the  later  fabrics  being,  besides,  far  superior. 
In  this  state  the  art  continued  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  last  century,  until  by  slow  steps  the  steam 
engine  of  Watt  and  the  carding  and  spinning  ma- 
chine of  Arkwright  and  Hardgreaves,  first  applied 
with  such  marvellous  results  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, came  to  be  applied  to  the  manufacture  of 
wool.  Arthur  Young,  the  celebrated  writer  on 
agriculture,  states  that  in  1796  there  were  six  or 
bcven  steam  engines  in  Leeds,  and  adds,  "  the  ma- 
ehinet  which  have  done  so  much /or  the  cotton  trade 
are  fast  bemg  introduced  here,**  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
adoption,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York,  of  the  steam 
engine*  and  the  adaptation  of  the  machines  which 
had  given  so  vast  an  impulse  to  the  cotton  trade, 
to  the  processes  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  that 
led  to  the  final  transfer  of  the  woollen  and  worsted 
trades  from  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  to  the  for- 
mer county.  The  growth  of  the  manufacture  was 
increaaed  correspondingly  with  the  improvement  of 
its  processes }  and  in  1800  Mr.  Luccock,  a  well 
known  and  esteemed  merchant  of  this  town,  wrote 
an  elabonUe  tnatiae  on  wool,  one  great  object  of 


which  was  to  establish  a  basis  for  calculating  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  woojlen  manufacture 
by  a  careful  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  wool  pro- 
duced in  England  and  Wales.  Subsequently — that 
is,  in  1828,  the  late  Mr.  James  Hubbard,  of  Leeds, 
in  conjunction  with  the  worthy  candidate  for  this 
borough,  Sir.  George  Goodman,  on  examination 
before  the  Lords'  Committee  on  Wool,  brought  up 
the  calculation  to  that  year  —  assuming  most  of 
Mr.  Luccock's  data,  as  to  the  number  of  sheep  per 
acre,  ^c,  in  the  several  counties  to  be  correct.  No 
estimates  at  all  pretending  to  the  same  care  and 
accuracy  have  appeared  since  these  two,  until  Mr. 
Thomas  Southey,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  re« 
spected  wool  brokers  in  the  city  of  London,  and  who 
was  already  known  to  the  public  by  several  labo* 
rious  and  useful  works  on  colonial  wools  and  on 
the  statistics  of  our  Australian  colonies,  published 
a  continuation  of  his  works,  bringing  down  all  the 
authentic  data,  as  to  imports  and  exports,  to  the 
end  of  1 850.  In  this  work,  Mr.  Southey  gives  a  sue* 
cinct  but  very  clear  detail  of  certain  inquires  which 
be  had  set  on  foot,  in  order  to  ascertain,  as  near  as 
may  be  without  actual  enumeration,  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  average  an- 
nual weight  of  shorn  and  skin  wool,  available  for 
the  purposes  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  trades. 
The  result  of  these  inquiries  may  be  briefly  stated. 
Mr.  Southey  concludes,  on  what  he  considers  good 
and  reliable  evidence,  that  "  we  annually  clip  forty 
millions  of  sheep,  whilst  the  fleeces  of  fifteen 
millions  more,  slaughtered,  pass  through  the  hands 
of  the  fellmongers,  to  the  consumer."  The 
basis  of  the  manufacture,  then  would  be  about 
275,000,000,  lbs.  of  home  gcown  wools,  or,  de- 
ducting 10,000,000  lbs.  exported,  265,000,000  lbs., 
besides  70,000,000  lbs.  of  imported  wools. 

The  four  estimates  refered  to  will  be  best  under- 
stood in  connection  with  what  we  have  to  add,  by 
way  of  comment,  in  the  following  tabular  form : — 

Great  Brittin  and  Irdand. 
Growth  of  Wool.    Popolatioo. 
Bitiaiate.  a.  d.  lbs. 

GicgorjKiaa's 1099... 50.000,000...  8^(00.000  sappossd. 

Mr.  Lucoock^t 1800... 92,544,000...  16,000,000  tctasL 

Mewn.  Habhsrd 

&  Geodaian's 1828^1 11,628,729... S8/)00,000«risalaied. 

Mr.  BoatkaT'"   ...m185O.JI75/XKM)00...8(VO0O,00O  sotosl. 
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It  is  obvious,  at  a  glance,  that  the  |>opulaUon  and  the 
growth  of  wool  have  not  advanced  at  equal  rates 
since  ISOO;  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  former  being 
about  85  per  cent.,  and  of  the  latter  nearly  200  per 
cent.,  whilst  during  the  same  period  the  imports 
of  wool  have  increased  from  9,000,000  lbs.  per 
annum  to  72,000,000,  lbs.  or  eight  fold.  The  calcu- 
lation of  Mr.  Southey  more  than  doubles  that  of 
Mr.  M'Culloch,  writing  in  1846,  and  therefore 
demands  collateral  proof  of  its  correctness. 

It  may  be  observed,  then,  that  Mr.  M'Culloch 
made  his  calculation  on  proximate  data;  Mr.  Southey 
after  inquiries  of  practical  and  intelligent  men — 
landowners,  farmers,  woolstaplers,  and  manufactu- 
rers. One  general  conclusion  established  by  the 
answers  of  Mr.  Southey's  correspondents  is  this, 
that  Mr.  Luccock's  estimate,  in  1800,  was  below  the 
mark.  Now  the  calculaUons  of  Messrs.  Hubbard 
and  Goodman  in  182S  assumed  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  Luccock's  principal  data,  only  allowing  for  in- 
crease of  weight  in  the  fleece  and  the  number  of 
sheep,  by  the  more  general  cultivation  of  long  wool 
and  by  better  methods  of  stocking  and  farming. 
Mr.  M'CuUoch  took  the  combined  data  of  1800 
and  1828,  and  reasoned  from  them,  without  any 
separate  and  independent  investigation  of  all  the 
facts.  Mr.  Southey  re-opened  the  inquiry,  and,  on 
what  he  holds  to  be  sufficient  evidence,  gives  a 
very  different  result.  It  would  be  out  of  place,  in 
an  article  such  as  this,  to  give,  in  detail,  the  results 
of  his  inquiries ;  but  we  can  add  collateral  proofs 
of  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  Mr.  Luccock, 
who  took  extreme  pains  in  his  estimate,  erred  on 
the  side  of  caution,  and  under-estimated  the  quan- 
tity of  wool  produced  in  1800.  But  admitting  his 
estimate  to  have  been  correct,  other  considerations 
will  show  that  the  quantity  now  produced  must  be 
far  greater  than  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  estimate.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  at  any  particular  moment  of  time  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  a 
particular  raw  material,  and  the  weight  of  raw  ma- 
terial used  up  by  them  annually,  are  known  quanti- 
ties; then,  if  at  another  and  subsequent  moment  of 
time,  the  number  of  persons  so  employed,  and  the 
increase  of  productive  power,  arising  from  improved 
machinery,  are  also  known  quantities,  the  weight 
of  raw  material  used  in  the  latter  period  is  a  demon- 
strable thing.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  arrive 
at  minute  accuracy  in  either  of  the  two  great  ele- 
ments of  the  calculation— namely,  the  increase  of 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  woollen 
trade,  comparing  1850  with  1800,  and  the  relative 
amount  of  productive  power,  man  for  man,  at  each 
period.  But  approximations  are  possible,  and 
are  most  useful. 

The  increaae  of  the  entire  population  is  ascertaina- 


ble, and  so  is  that  of  the  principal  couQty  ii 
which  the  woollen  and  worsted  trades  are  carried 
on,  via.,  the  West  Ridmg  of  York.  The  increaw 
of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  between  1801 
and  1851,  was  98  per  cent.;  and  the  increase  in  the 
West  Riding  of  York,  132  per  cent.  Supponof 
then,  that  the  manufactures  of  wool  are  relattv^ 
to  population  as  much  in  demand  now  as  in  1801 
(and,  considering  the  enormous  production  a 
worsteds  since  1831,  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  ibm 
point),  it  is  clear  that  the  weight  of  raw  materia 
required  would  be  doubled,  even  if  no  advance  ii 
skill  had  been  made. 

But  the  fact  of  a  mighty  increase  in  the  produc 
tive  power  of  all  classes  of  producers  since  180 
is  one  of  the  great  facts  of  the  age.  Within  the  Im 
70  years,  hand  scribbling  and  carding  have  given 
place  to  the  huge  scribbler  and  carder  driven  h 
steam  power.  Tlie  one-thread  wheel  has  been  dif 
placed  by  the  jenny  and  the  mule;  the  dobbin 
board  and  the  shearboard  have  been  superseded  b 
the  gig,  the  Lewis,  and  the  perpetual ;  and  althoog 
in  the  woollen  trade  the  hand  loom  is  still  retaiae 
almost  exclusively,  the  worsted  trade  numbers  kl 
32,517  power  looms,  a  number  probably  equal  t 
that  of  all  the  power-looms  used  in  all  trades  i 
1825.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  improvements  if 
machinery  have  led  to  greater  elaboration  in  the 
textures  which  issue  from  our  looms,  and  thus  &r 
have  counteracted  the  tendency  to  increase  the  (k- 
mand  for  raw  material.  It  is  also  true  that  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  has  created  vast  trades, 
subsidiary  to,  and  dependent  on  the  textile  manu- 
factures, such  as  engine  and  machine  makers,  01" 
nufacturers  of  spindles  and  })ower  looms;  and 
that  in  estimating  the  increase  of  productive  power 
the  persons  employed  in  these  trades  must  be  in- 
cluded along  with  the  workmen  directly  engaged 
in  any  particular  manufacture,  in  order  to  a  jmt 
comparison  with  1800. 

Admitting  these  things,  it  is  palpably  within  the 
mark,  that  the  productive  power  (man  for  man)  ii 
now  double  that  of  1800.  Combining,  then,  tke 
two  elements  of  a  double  population,  and  a  donbk 
productive  power,  and  assuming  woollen  and  woii' 
ted  goods  to  be  relatively  to  population  as  modiifl 
demand  as  in  1801,  it  is  obvious  that  the  qoanlits 
of  wool  required  in  1850  will  be  four-floM  tlai 
used  in  1800.  The  quantity  then  used,  indadiii| 
imported  wools,  was  in  round  numbers  101,000^ 
lbs.,  and  therefore  the  manufacturer  will  now  le* 
quire  404,000,000  lbs.  Mr.  Southey's  calculatkw 
is  335,000,000  lbs.  only ;  and  is,  for  the  reason  •!» 
ted,  considerably  under  the  probable  conaumptioi 
of  home,  colonial,  and  foreign  wools,  in  M 
country. 

It  may  be  aigued  that  although  the  pqfNdatioi 
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of  Great  Britain  baa  increased  98  per  cent,  since 
1 800,  and  that  of  the  West  Riding  of  York  132  per 
cent.,  it  mxf  atiU  be  true  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  woollen  and 
^HTorsted  trades  is  not  commensurate.  We  doubt 
tliat  exceedingly.  There  are,  however,  no  positive 
data. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Leeds  had  six  or 
seven  steam  engines  in  1796,  when  probably  Brad- 
ford might  have  had  one  or  two,  and  the  West 
Riding  some  two  or  three  score.  No  statistics  of 
tlie  number  of  fectories  exist  prior  to  1834,  and 
Btnce  that  year  two  further  enumerations  have  been 
made,  namely,  in  1839  and  1850.  They  show  the 
following  figures:—- 

WOOLLETC   AND    WOKBTSD   MiLLS,     StSAK    POWBR,  &C. 

DlflTEO  KINODOM. 

MiUt.  Hone  Pover. 

1834.  1889.  1850.  1839.    1850. 

1822  1497  20627    22144 

416  601  7176    11515 


wS3l}i»«2 


Vadhitnae  1 
Wonted  trade  J 


Wodlea 
Wonted 


001 


Woolleii 
tinted 


WSST  RIDING  or  YORK. 

I8S4.     1889.     1850. 

618         880  10341 

818         418  5791 

Number  of  Persons  Employed, 
united  kingdom. 

1884.  1830. 

:::  :::  :::  }  7^*74    i^n 

west  RIDING  or  YORK. 

1884.  1889. 

...      ...      ...       1       ^Aflon  ^7v4o 

/  *'**"    26608 


Horse  Power. 
1839.  1850. 
12153 
9389 


1850. 
74443 

79737 

1850. 
40611 
71334 


mCBEASB. 

ALL  ENGLAND. 

Hone  Power.  Penoiu  Employed. 

1839  to  1850.      1834  to  1850.  1839  to  1850. 

WEST  RIDING  OF  YOBK. 

Wooitai  trade...  19  per  cent.  1 174  «^  «.«* 
Wer,t*|  trade...  110       „       )  174  per  cent. 


48  f  cr  cent. 
169      .. 


Admitting  that  the  steam  factories  erected  since 
I^  have  to  a  considerable  extent  simply  replaced 
the  primitive  weaving  sheds  and  cropping  shops, 
in  vhich  the  processes  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
were  at  that  time  carried  on,  the  above  data,  show- 
in}(  80  prodigious  an  augmentation  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  emplojred,  in  the  short  space  of 
17  years,  combined  with  the  previous  rapid  growth 
of  mifls  and  population  in  the  valleys  of  the  Aire 
ad  Calder,  and  around  the  centres  of  Bradford 
and  Hoddersfield,  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  that 
notwithstanding  the  transference  of  the  woollen 
tod  worsted  trades  from  other  counties  to  the  West 
Riding,  and  the  comparatively  stationary  condition 
of  dioae  trades  for  some  years  in  Wiltshire,  Glouces- 
terduie,  and  Somersetshire,  there  has  not  been  less 
tlitQ  a  fonr-fc^  increase  in  the  total  products  be- 
twixt 1800  and  1850. 

In  a  subsequent  article^  we  shall  develope  certain 
iotaresting  and  important  condosions  which  this 


fact  of  progress  establishes,  particularly  as  respects 
the  national  position  and  value  of  the  manufacture 
of  wool,  the  interest  of  agriculture  and  of  our  Aus- 
tralian Colonies,  the  employment  of  labour,  and  the 
great  question  of  free  trade. 

No.  II. 

In  our  last  week's  paper,  data  were  given  which 
fully  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  consumption 
of  wool  in  the  various  departments  of  its  manufac- 
ture is  not  less  than  325,000,000  lbs.,  that  is, 
260,000,000  lbs.  of  British  wool,  and  65,000,000 
lbs.  of  foreign  and  colonial  wool ;  allowing  for  the 
quantity  of  each  kind  exported.  It  must  be  noted 
that  Alpaca  and  Angora  wool  are  included  in  the 
estimate  of  the  weight  of  the  foreign  wool  used. 
Proximately,  then,  a  calculation  may  be  made  of  the 
value  of  the  manufacture,  though,  in  the  existing 
state  of  national  statistics,  such  calculation  is  neces- 
sarily based  on  probabilities,  or,  at  best,  indirect 
endence.  The  value  of  the  principal  clement,  the 
raw  material,  is  not  difficult  to  estimate ;  but  there 
is  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  what  addi- 
tional Y?lue  is  put  on  the  raw  material  in  the  woollen 
and  the  worsted  trades  respectively,  and  still 
greater  difficulty  in  determining  the  respective 
quantities  of  wool  used  in  those  trades.  The  fac- 
tory returns  alone  do  not  furnish  a  sufficient  basis 
for  determining  either  the  relative  weights  of  wool 
used,  or  the  relative  value  of  these  two  great 
branches  of  the  manufacture.  The  Occupations 
Abstract  of  the  census  of  1841  is  of  little  use  in 
determining  this  point;  and  to  render  the  calcula- 
tion more  difficult  and  complex,  it  is  necessary  to 
number  the  artizans  employed  in  fabricating  the 
steam  engines,  spindles,  looms,  &c.,  Sec,  used  in 
the  manufacture,  whose  labour,  indireclbf,  forms 
an  integral  part  of  the  value  of  a  yard  of  woollen 
cloth,  or  stuff,  or  carpeting  respectively.  On  actual 
data,  however,  extending  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  the  following  have  been  ascertained  to  be  the 
proportions  of  the  several  items  which  constitute  a 
yard  of  woollen  cloth  of  the  value  of  9s.,  wholesale 
price.  Dividing  the  whole  into  100  parts,  the  pro- 
portions would  be — 

Wool 47 

Other  raw  material — say  oil,  soap, 

dye  wares,  &c 10 

Wages,  direct   24 

Wages,  indirect ;  rent,  wear  and  tear, 

and  interest  of  capital 19 

100 
It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  wide  of  the  truth  to  infer 
that  a  yard  of  woollen  cloth,  wheH  it  leaves  the 
wholesale  dealer  in  the  finished  state,  is  just  double 
the  value  of  the  wool  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Relative  to  worsted  fabrics,  we  are  not  in  possession 
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'i  hiR'U  (kiiuitc  (iaia,  and  fruin  tliu  inlnute  bub- 
<iivision  of  hibuur  in  tliat  m nnufactu re,  n  calculation 
'.Irniiii*  to  tlie  above  is  not  easily  to  be  obtained. 
Taerc  are  fuw  worsted  mills,  if  any,  in  which  all  the 
processes  are  carried  on,  from  the  corobin^f  to  the 
liyeing  and  prcHsin;^,  and  it  would  only  be  practi- 
cable, by  an  extended  and  complex  induction,  to 
frame  a  scale  of  proportions. 

Amongst  practical  and  experienced  men,  too,  the 
(litTcrcnces  of  opinion  arc  so  great,  that  an  average 
rcailt,  on  which  any  strong  reliance  can  be  placed, 
\.i  almost  unattainable.  It  will  not,  however,  bean 
(,vor-calculalion  to  assume  that  a  pound  of  wool 
iniulc  into  a  stuff  fabric  doubles  in  value.  Onees- 
li.m  ;tc  which  we  have  had  makes  it  only  half  that, 
l)ut  tV.cre  are/ffc/A-  v/hich  show  that  the  estimate 
amuoi  be  correct.  Taking  the  number  of  spindles 
r.:r.ployed  in  the  woollen  and  the  worsted  manufac- 
tures respectively,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
ilnee-fifihs  of  all  the  wool  consumed  in  Great  Bri- 
t  iin  is  made  into  woollen  cloths,  carpets,  &c.,  and 
t  .vo-i'ifths  into  stuffs.  Now,  if  the  calculation  be 
(orrcit,  that  the  value  of  a  pound  of  wool  is  aug- 
mented only  fifty  per  cent,  by  the  processes  of  the 
worbted  manufacture,  it  would  follow  that  the  en- 
tire value  of  that  trade  is  not  more  than  ten  millions 
sterling.  Hut  the  stuflf  fabrics  and  worsted  yarns 
exported  amount  to  eight  millions  sterling ;  and  it 
is  out  of  the  question  that  the  stuH's  consumed  at 
l:omc  are  not  more  than  two  millions  sterling  in 
value,  liiither,  then,  the  value  added  to  a  pound  of 
wool  wrought  into  stuff  is  very  much  more  than 
fifty  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  that  pound,  or  the 
quantity  of  wool  so  wrought  up  forms  more  than 
two-fiftiis  of  the  whole  quantity  annually  consumed, 
tir  the  latter  is  much  understated.  On  a  careful 
consideration  of  conflicting  data,  the  conclusion 
which  a})j  ears  to  reconcile  and  hannonise  all  the 
facts  is,  that  the  value  of  the  worsted  manufacture 
ia  more  than  double  the  value  of  the  wool  used.  If 
so,  without  settling,  or  attempting  to  settle  the  pro- 
portions of  woollen  and  worsted  fabrics,  the  follow- 
ing figures  will  give  the  total  value  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  wool : — 

R.vw  Materia LK. 
U.S.  £. 

260,(JOO,()00  of  Ikitish  wool,  at  lid. 

per  lb 11,958,333 

65,oou,'jO()  of  foreign  and  colonial 
wool,  Alpaca  and  Angora, 
at  1 8.  8(3.  per  lb 5,416,666 


,,    ,  .  ir,374,999 

\  alue  added  in  manutacturing— say, 
i'Ahcr  rasv  material,  wages,  wear  and 
tc:  V  of  miH-hinciy,  rent,  profit  of 
capital,  \c 17,374,999 

£34,749,998 


Gregory  King,  in  1699»  entimated  the  value  of 
the  woollen  mtnufactaret  at  eight  mOlioiit  tterruig, 
or  four-foUl  the  value  of  tlie  raw  material.  la 
1844,  Mr.  M'Calloch  eatimated  it  at  tventy-fov 
millions  sterling.  la  round  numben,  then,  thfl 
value  has  increase<l  three<lold  betwiit  1699  oi 
1844,  and  nearly  four-fold  betmxt  1699  and  1851; 
popuUtion  in  the  mean  time,  having  increased  ia  i 
nearly  corresponding  ratio.  But  if  quantity,  aot 
value,  be  regarded,  the  proportions  are  vastly  dii* 
crepant.  In  l699t  the  weight  of  wool  manofiK- 
tured  was  estimated  at  50,000,000  lbs. ;  in  1853, 
the  estimate  is  325,000,000  lbs.,  nearly  seven-fold! 
Relatively  to  population,  the  quantity  of  wool  mmh 
factured  in  1852,  compared  with  l699»ieas  7  to  4; 
and  if  regard  be  had  to  the  character  of  the  fabiics 
now  produced,  of  which  a  large  pro}M)rtion  ire 
adapted  for  female  wear,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  mass  of  commodities  produced,  estinited 
in  yards,  is  augmented  in  a  degree  greatly  ei* 
ceeding  the  simple  increase  in  the  quantity  of  vool 
used,  or  of  the  money  value,  whilst  in  design,  finiibi 
colour  and  texture,  the  later  fabrics  are  inoompus* 
bly  superior. 

Relatively  to  the  other  great  staple  manufactun 
of  this  country,  the  total  value  of  the  woollen  mum- 
fact  ure  stands  as  3.^  to  6 ;  a  very  eminent  authority 
in  Manchester  estimating  the  cotton  manufactORi 
at  fifty  millions  sterling  per  annum.  Rehlifdy* 
however,  to  the  value  of  each  manufacture,  so  fa 
as  that  value  arises  from  the  use  of  British  labou 
and  capital,  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  theM 
figures  indicate.  The  cotton  manufacture  includa 
twenty  millions  sterling  as  the  value  of  the  nfl 
material,  and  thirty  millions  as  the  wages  and  pffO' 
fits  of  British  industry,  applied  in  its  fabricatioa 
The  woollen  manufacture  includes  £17,374,999-' 
being  the  wages  and  profits  of  British  manufactoriDf 
industry,  and  £11,958,333 — being  rent,  fiinnen 
profit,  and  labourers'  wages,  in  the  production  o 
wool.  Considering  these  simply  as  British  pro 
ducts,  the  value  of  the  two  staple  manufactures  wil 
stand  thus : — 

The  cotton  manufactures ,   £30,000,000 

The  woollen  and  worsted  do.  . .      29,333,333 

The  difference  is  far  less  in  fsvour  of  the  cottoi 
trade  than  has  usually  been  supposed.  The  em 
of  calculation  has  arisen,  in  part,  from  the  fact  tbi 
the  woollen  manufacture,  in  its  variotu  branches  c 
woollens  (properly  so  called),  stuffs,  hosiery,  car 
pets,  flannels,  and  shoddies,  is  indigenous  to  almoi 
every  county  of  the  British  Isles,  whilst  the  cottoi 
manufacture  is  chiefly  located  in  Lancashire,  Ren 
frewshire,  and  I^narkshirc;  and  in  part,  too,  froi 
the  under  estimate  of  the  production  of  Englisl 
wool,  by  all  statists,  until  the  correction  by  Mi 
Southey. 
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AcsumiDg  the  correctness  of  the  ]>receilin{(  figures, 

vill  follow  that  the  woollen  manufacture  is  of  the 

inual  vahie  of  about  twenty  milluHis  aterliug,  and 

lewoTited  of  fifteen  millions.    As  export  trades, 

rareyer,  these  figures  give  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 

leir  relative  importance.    On  the  average  of  1820 

id  1824«  the  value  of  woollens  and  worsted  goods 

cported  was  as  follows  :— 

Woollens £4,682,788 

Worsteds 1,560,929 

Total 6,243,717 

Id  the  last  year  (1851)  the  values  were  respec- 
vely:— 

Woollens £1,920,000 

Worsteds 6,664,859 

Total 8,584,859 

Tbere  was  also  an  import  of  yam  (worsted)  in 
S5i,  amounting  to  £1,451,093,  making  an  aggre- 
^  of  worsted  exports  of  upwards  of  £8,100,000, 
^Dst  less  than  £2,000,000  exports  of  woollens. 
lite  causes  of  this  mighty  change'  are  somewhat 
enplicated,  but  it  does  not  adroit  of  doubt  that 
be  £icilities  with  which  the  processes  of  worsted 
Vewii^y  fprnning^  and  weaving,  admit  of  the  appli- 
atioQ  of  machinery,  combined  with  the  enterprise 
if  the  manufacturers  of  Bradford,  Keighley,  and 
ither  towns  in  the  worsted  district,  in  devising  new 
l|leS|  have  principally  contributed  to  this  result. 
?nxn  certain  difficulties  which  attach  to  the  ])ecu* 
initf  of  the  woollen  thread,  it  has  not  been  found 
ncficable  to  apply  the  mule  and  the  power-loom, 
4)  any  great  extent,  in  the  manufacture  of  cloths. 
Hie  manufacture  remains,  therefore^  very  much  in 
ijHiinitiveform,  and  the  finished  article  has  not 
Wea  reduced  in  cost,  in  a  degree  at  all  correspond* 
iiR  to  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  worsted  and  stuflf 
Roods.  A  curious  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by 
Wth,  in  his  "  Memoir  of  ViTool,"  who  states  that 
ia  1738  a  pack  of  wool  made  into  cloth,  would  em- 
1%  5$  persons  a  week|  earning  £19  8s.,  or  6s. 
8d.  each ;  whilst  a  pack  of  wool  made  into  stuff 
«Oild  employ  158  persons,  earning  £33  128.,  or  48. 
3i  etch  per  week.  Taking  the  pack  of  wool  at  £9 
n  that  year,  the  value  would  be  enhanced  upwards 
ofaoo  per  cent,  if  made  into  woollen  cloths,  and 
370  per  cent,  if  made  into  stuffs.  The  higher  cost 
i>  the  case  of  stuffs  would  doubtless  arise  princi* 
pifly  from  the  cost  of  combing  and  spinning,  at 
te  time  done  on  the  one-thread  wheel.  The 
*BiDer  addition  now  made  to  the  value  of  a  pack 
of  vool,  converted  into  woollen  cloths  or  worsted 
Mi  respectively,  measures  the  saving  of  labour 
^  the  introduction  of  machinery ;  whilst  the  actual 
>Bd  large  increase  of  money  wages  per  head  paid 
fothe  fewer  persons  who  can  now  work  up  a  pack 
tfwool,  combined  with  the  vast  augmentation  of 


the  quantity  fabiiculcd,  and  of  the  i'Oj)ulation  em- 
ployed on  it,  uuabswerabiy  demonstrates  the  un- 
soundness of  the  theory  which  ascribes  to  machi- 
nery the  diminution  of  w'ages  and  population  alike. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  immensely  increased  pro- 
duction of  worsted  fabrics,  it  may  be  stated  that,  in 
1820,  the  exports  of  the  class  described  as  ''  Wool- 
lens mixed  with  cotton,"  was  407,716  yards,  and  in 
1849  it  was  42,115,401  yards ;  and  that  the  export 
of  5/11^  Ptecef,  properly  so  called,  was  826,901  in 
1820,  and  2,003,695  in  1849 ;  and  it  must  be  espe- 
cially noted  that  in  the  latter  year  the  texture, 
quality,  and  style  of  the  fabrics  exported  were  im- 
measurably superior,  too,  as  compared  with  1820, 
and  that  as  respects  stuff  goods,  the  substitution 
of  the  broad  piece  for  the  old  three  quarters,  makes 
the  2,000,000  pieces  exported  in  1849  equivalent  to 
an  export  of  4,000,000  pieces,  as  compared  with  1820. 

We  must  reserve  for  another  article  the  promised 
notice  of  the  effect  on  the  employment  of  labour, 
and  on  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  on  the 
Australian  Colonies,  consequent  on  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  woollen  manufacture,  concluding  the 
present  with  facts  of  great  interest  as  to  the  present 
supply  of  wool. 

From  the  time  of  Edward  the  ITiird  to  the  year 
1824,  the  cry  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  manufac- 
turers of  England  was—"  No  Export  of  Wool " — 
believing  that  British  wool  was  essential  to  the  pro- 
per manufacturing  of  cloth,  and  that  if  foreign  na- 
tions were  debarred  from  its  use,  England  would 
make  woollens  for  the  world.  Now,  the  cry  is — 
where  shall  we  get  wool  enough  for  our  use?— and 
as  it  is  useless  to  ask  other  nations  to  send  us  wool 
while  prohibiting  the  export  of  our  own,  the  trade 
is  now  free,  and  wool  goes  in  and  out,  according  to 
the  fluctuations  of  price,  and  the  necessities  of  the 
manufacturers. 

In  1800,  the  whole  import  of  foreign  wool  was 
8,609,793  lbs.,  of  which  nearly  8,000,000  lbs.  were 
from  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  last  year  the  im- 
port was  81,063,679  lbs.,  of  which  51,000,000  lbs. 
were  colonial  wools ;  and  the  cry  is  still,  like  that 
of  the  leech,  give  I  give  !  we  want  more  I  Large 
as  is  the  increase  in  the  growth  of  English  wool,  it 
does  not  meet  our  wants;  the  world  must  be  ran- 
sacked,  and  every  nook  and  corner  explored  to 
supply  our  need.  It  is  a  curious  and  instructive 
fact,  that  in  1800  the  only  foreign  nations  which 
sent  us  wool,  in  addition  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
were  Norway,  Prussia,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy, 
Turkey,  and  the  United  States ;  and  from  these  the 
aggregate  import  was  only  about  500,000  lbs.  less 
than  is  now  imported  from  semi-barbarous  Egypt ; 
and  that  almost  every  state  in  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world  now  sends  its  quota  to  feed  our  spindlea 

and  looms. 

V  2 
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Some  of  iho  facts  of  our  pment  nipply  are  re- 
markable. After  ths  peace  of  1S15  Ui«  greater 
part  of  the  supply  was  from  the  contioeDt  of 
Europe;  and  in  one  year,  1BS5,  the  import  of 
German  wools  alone  was  near  29,000,000  Iba. 
Since  that  year  the  entire  import  of  all  foreign 
wool  haa  sunk  to  that  ti^r^re,  and  as  before  stated, 
the  import  of  colonial  wool  haa  riaea  to  51,000,000 
lbs. 

As  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  to  in  the  woollen, 
raw  material  ia  the  desideratum,  and  the  world  is 
taxed  to  supply  it.  The  most  remarkable  fact,  as 
to  that  supply,  is  furnished  in  the  higlory  of  the 
Auitrelian  colonies.  In  1810  the  number  of  sheep 
in  New  Souih  Wales,  then  the  only  settlement  in 
New  Holland,  was  25,888 ;  in  1849,  the  number  of 
■heep  in  that  settlement,  and  in  the  other  settle- 
manta  of  South  and  West  Australia,  and  Van  Dle- 
aen'a  Land,  was  upwards  of  1 5,000,000.  In  181G 
the  entire  import  of  Australian  wools  was  I3,Gll 
Iba.,  and  in  1819  36,000,000  lbs.  The  iDcre«se  in 
the  supply  from  other  parts  of  the  world  is  only 
leu  remarkable,  as  the  followinfi  statement  will 


lbs. 


Iba. 


SoDlh  Africa    ..    I8I6    9,623..    1649  S,3;r,495 

India 1821    18,175  ..    1849  4,182,853 

South  America . .  1820  88,407  ..  1849  6,014,425 
Large  as  ia  the  supply  the  demand  is  commen- 
surate ;  noy  more,  the  demand  under  a  continuance 
of  peace  will  be  a  rspidiy  augmenting  quantity. 
Great  as  were  the  improvements  in  manufacturing 
art  belwixl  176O  and  1800,  their  progress  since 
1820  has  been  even  more  remarkable.  The  steam 
engine,  the  mule,  the  carding  and  roving  machines, 
and  more  recently  the  application  of  machine 
power  to  the  process  of  combing,  by  Donisthorpe's 
patent,  have  wrought  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
manufacturing  arts,  and  it  ia  only  possible  to  limit 
the  power  of  production  by  exhausting  the  power 
of  the  ioil  on  the  one  hand,  or  tlie  desires  of  man 
on  the  other. 

No.  III. 
llie  fact  of  an  immense  increase  in  these  trades 
being  proved  (as  we  consider  may  now  be  assumed) 
in  our  two  preceding  articles  on  this  subject,  it  only 
remains  now  to  notice— I.  The  efficient  cause  of 
that  increase;  3.  llie  effects  it  haa  produced  on 
several  important  interests!  and  3.  Its  bearing  on 
the  great  question  of  free  trade. 

Ilie  one  simple  efficient  cause  of  the  increase  in 
the  manufactures  of  wool,  as  in  all  othertextile  ma- 
nufactures, is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  progress  of 
science,  as  a|)plied  to  the  manufacturing  arts.  In 
the  ]>rogreBS  of  the  population,  by  the  force  of  a 
natural  law,  growth  in  all  bmnches  of  production 
was  to  be  expected,  except  some  impediment  stood 


in  the  way,  such  as  a  resort  to  inferior  aoila  com- 
pelling the  application  of  a  larger  proportionate 
share  of  the  labour  of  the  community  to  procure  its 
food  i  less  remaining  thereby  available  for  the  pro~ 
duction  of  other  things.     It  is,  in  fact,  to  an  increas^^^ 
in  production,  not  pro  rata  to  populatioit,  but  in  ^^h 
ratio  relatieely  grtattr  than  that  of  the  population,— ^^^ 
that  we  shall  refer  throughout  this  article ;  for  w^^» 
have  shown  that,  nan  for  man,  the  increase  in  th^^e 
woollen  and  worsted  trades,  within  the  latt  ISCZH^ 
years,  is  moderately  estimated  at  nearly  double—-  . 

Why  then  are  all   manufactured    goods    mor  -^k 
abundant  relatively  to  the  ]>opulatiun  now,  than  i~^c] 
1700!    The  answer  lies  in  a  nnUbell,  viz.,  becaus:  « 
every  man  now  works  with  better  tools,  and  rooE-~^ 
manual  skill  and  dexterity,  than  In  1700;  becau^« 
all  modes  of  transit  liave  been  improved,  thus  fadl-S. 
tating  the  transmission  of  goods,  either  raw  material 
or  finished,  and  thereby  reducing  one  great  element 
of  the  price — the  cost  of  carris^;  and  becan««^ 
further,  the  facility  of  transport  has  rendered  ex- 
change practicable  and  easy  where  formerly  it  Wat 
impossible,  tlius  actually  creating  new  indnatrics,- 
whilst  it  has  much  diminished  the  outlay  in  Jiai 
ttock,  necessary  to  carry  on  a  trade,  which  practi.  ^ 

cally  is  equivalent  to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  lU  :x 

articles  of  general  consumption.    And  to  whom,  or  ~r: 

to  what  do  we  owe  the  more  perfect  appliances  ^       ->: 
the  present  day.     Unquestionably  and  primaiilf  \a  .^ 

such  men  as  Watt  and  Arkwright,  Crompton  ud         -  ■ 
Hargreaves,  Kay  and  Cartwright,  in  the  d^tB-        "*"  ■ 
ment  of  mere  mechanical  appliancea — the  tlcui-         '^ 
engine,  the  carder,  the  mule,  and  the  power-looD, 
being  the  great  types  of  this  department  1  andivb-  ^ 

sequently,  to  our  Brindleys  and  Stephensons,  our  ^. 

Sharps  and  Fairbairna,  in   the  the  department  of  ~ 

transit — the  canal,  the  railroad,  and  its  great  kiDKi  ~ 

the  locomotive  engine,  the  steamboat,  the  rHlwiy 
tunnel,  and  the  viaduct,  being  it*  chief  typea.  Not 
should  injustice  be  done  to  a  thousand  otbcrnamei 
in  every  department  of  productive  art.  It  would 
fill  a  volume  lo  enumerate  the  men  who  have  appBed 
some  known  princifde  in  a  novel  and  extraordiwy 
manner,  or  combined  several  in  previously  nn- 
thoughl  of  modes  of  action,  or  made  actual  dis- 
coveries of  new  forces  or  applications  of  forces,  nch 
as  galvanism  in  theblastingof  rocks,  and  electiidty 
in  the  communication  of  thought. 

Nor  would  volumes  suffice  to  describe  ibemilliDa 
inventions,  in  themselves  wonders,  if  not  cdipwd 
by  still  greater  achievements,  but  of  which  it  may 
stiU  be  said  that  not  one  but  has  had  its  influence 
In  the  general  progress,  and  of  not  a  few  that  ihey 
were  the  indispensable  and  connecting  links  in  the 
mighty  evolutions  of  some  great  principle  in  me- 
chanical and  chemical  science ;  for  it  must  not  ba 
forgotten,  that  it  is  not  one  great  leap  in  discoTci;  l 
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MB  made  productive  art  what  it  is,  but  an  in- 
mnber  of  toilsome  efforts  by  millions  of 
^  and  patient  men. 

t,  then,  has  progress  in  manufacturing  art, 
only  to  the  woollen  and  worsted  trades, 
r  the  land  of  Great  Britain  ?  It  has  (speak- 
erally)  doubled  its  production  of  wool  in 
ion  to  population ;  and  probably  quadrupled 
portion  of  sheep,  because  the  sheep  of  1850 
Y  different  animal  in  weight  and  valae  to  the 
f  1700.  Looking  to  rent  alone,  Gregory 
itimated  the  rental  of  England  in  that  year 
illions,  and  ui  1850  it  was  48  millions,  not- 
ading  that  enormous  masses  of  the  land  of 
id  passed,  betwixt  that  year  and  1850,  into 
itegories — railways,  mines,  quarries,  towns, 
;c.,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  manufac- 
rlaases — a  transference  which  has  put  untold 
I  of  the  fee  simple  of  1700  into  the  pockets 
indowners. 

not  contended  that  the  mere  increase  of  the 
and  worsted  manufactures  has  done  all  this ; 
I  indubitable  that  the  increase  in  the  textile 
rtures,  of  which  these  are  more  than  a  fourth, 
« it,  and  just  because  of  that  progress  of 
lufacturing  interest  which  for  the  last  thirty 
f  years  has  been  regarded  with  so  much 
'  by  the  territorial  interest ;  and  to  which, 
somed,  reference  was  recently  made  by  the 
iri,  the  premier  of  this  country,  when  he 
lis  intention  not  to  carry  out  the  parlia- 
r  reform  measure  of  the  ex-minister,  because 
I  disturb  the  balance  of  the  constitution — 
nme  the  relative  power  of  the  one  interest, 
ibe  other,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
U  to  take  all  the  disturbance  of  that  balance 
lows  from  manufactures  in  the  shape  of  in- 
lental — non-content  to  concede  that  equali- 
f  political  power,  which  altered  social  rela- 
m  demand. 

;  the  progress  of  these  trades  has  done  for 
rative  class  is  soon  told.  Cheaper  clothing 
Ued  them  to  bear  up  against  dear  food,  and 
r  (bod  was  from  1790  to  1830  especially, 
lera  need  not  be  told.  It  has  immensely 
led  the  demand  for  labour,  as  it  has  opened 
channels  of  foreign  trade ;  and  thus  obviated 
thmirise  would  have  been  inevitable,  the 
evUfl  of  a  growing  population  struggling 
imited  surface  of  soil — evils  of  which  the 
ominent  are  moral  degradation,  pauperism, 
no.  It  has  demonstrated,  by  the  fact  of  an 
dented  increase  of  population,  concentrated 
m  machinery  has  been  most  largely  used 
It  rapidly  improved,  that  machinery  does  not 
ie  labour,  bat  simply  adds  to  its  efficiency ; 
mA,  that  it  it  not  the  perfection  of  the  iustru- 


ment  with  which  a  man  works  that  determines  the 
extent  of  his  emplojrment,  but  the  limitedness  or 
imlimitedness  of  the  field  to  which  he  has  access  for 
food.  In  the  judgment  of  thinking  men,  this  ques- 
tion wasjaettled  half  a  century  ago ;  but  the  last  four 
years  have  demonstrated  it  to  the  parties  most  im- 
mediately concerned,  the  operatives,  by  the  force, 
not  of  reasoning,  but  of  plain  facts — the  facts 
being,  that  at  a  moment  when  mechanical  and  che- 
mical science  had  made  each  man,  woman,  and 
child,  simply  considered  as  producers,  four,  eight, 
or  ten  fold  more  efficient  than  150  years  ago,  and 
with  a  population  the  most  dense  and  concentrated, 
all  efficient  labour  is  in  greater  demand,  wages  are 
higher  in  money  amount,  and  still  more  so  as  mea- 
sured in  commodities,  than  at  any  former  period, 
and  more  especially  at  that  period  when  the  instru- 
ments with  which  man  wrought  retained  the  stamp 
of  the  earliest  era  of  manufacturing  art.  Within 
150  years,  implements  which  retained  the  closest 
resemblance  to  those  used  by  the  earliest  nations  of 
the  world,  the  people  of  Central  and  Westeru  Asia, 
have  been  displaced  by  the  prodigious  power  of 
steam,  the  mule  spindle,  and  the  power-loom ;  and 
yet  population,  during  the  displacement,  has  gone 
on  with  a  geometric  ratio  of  increase,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  limit  to  the  progress,  either  of  population 
or  of  manufacturing  art,  but  the  limit  of  the  earth's 
surface  to  supply  food. 

llie  bearing  of  the  great  increase  of  the  wool 
manufactures  on  the  past  progress  and  future  pros- 
pects of  Australia  is  most  important.  It  is  little 
more  than  60  years  since  New  South  Wales  was 
founded  as  a  colony,  by  1,030  persons,  of  whom 
800  were  convicts.  South  Australia  was  founded 
in  1835;  W^estern  Australia  in  1829;  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land  came  into  notice  as  a  colony  about 
1817.  The  joint  population  of  these  four  colonies 
in  1839  was  170,676,  in  1848  it  was  333,764,  and 
at  this  moment  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  ex- 
ceeds 400,000.  In  1816  the  exports  of  wool  to 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  13,611  lbs.;  in  1839  they 
amounted  to  35,774,671  lbs.,  as  under: — 


New  South  Wales.. 
South  Australia . . . . 
Western  Australia . . 
Van  Diemen's  Land 


•  •  •  • 


26,966,219  lbs. 
3,665,758  „ 
143,651  „ 
4,999,043  „ 


In  1810,  New  South  Wales  had  25,888  sheep;  in 
1849  the  number  in  all  Australia  was  15,087^903, 
distributed  as  under : — 

New  South  Wales 12,102,540  lbs. 

South  Australia 1,088,400  „ 

Western  Australia. 144,000  „ 

Van  Diemen's  land  ....     1,752,963  „ 

Supposing  one  shepherd  sufficient  for  each  500 
sheep  (an  e2ctreme  limit),  30,000  male  adults  will 
be  employed  in  tending  the  flocks.    How  many 
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more  persons  are  indirectly  employed  in  the  annual 
shearing  of  the  wool,  its  transit  to  the  coast,  the 
packing,  &c.,  cannot  he  ascertained ;  hut  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  gene- 
ral population  derive  employment  and  subsistence 
from  the  breeding  of  sheep,  which  in  Australia  is  a 
secondary  consideration,  the  produce  of  the  fleece 
being  the  ultimate  object  of  by  far  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  sheep  breeding.  The  rapidity  of  increase 
in  the  export  of  wool  will  be  sho\vn  by  the  following 
bhort  statement : — 

1816  13,611  lbs. 

1821  175,433   „ 

1831  2,541,205 

1841  12,399,090 

1849  35,774,671 

It  is  palpable  that,  as  an  object  of  local  enterprise 
and  profit,  the  growth  of  wool  is  absorbing  more 
and  more  the  attention  of  the  colonist.  The  induce- 
ments still  further  to  extend  the  culture  are  not 
likely  to  diminish  so  far  as  the  demand  for  this 
country  is  concerned.  As  in  the  cotton,  so  in  the 
woollen  and  worsted  trades,  there  is  a  growing 
anxiety  as  to  the  future  supply  of  raw  material — all 
the  tendencies  of  manufacturing  art  being  still,  as 
from  1760  to  the  present  day,  to  intensify  the  de- 
mand for  raw  material.  True,  the  demand  is  some- 
what checked  by  the  tendency  to  elaborate  the  make, 
pattern,  and  colour,  proportionately  as  the  mechani- 
cal processes  of  roving,  spinning,  and  weaving  are 
rendered  more  rapid  in  evolution  and  less  costly ; 
but  these  again  are  undergoing  the  same  process  of 
improvement,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
call  for  wool  for  the  next  ten  years  will  exceed  by 
very  much  the  call  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  relatively  to  the  population  of  the  respective 
periods.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  whilst  the 
whole  import  of  foreign  wools  (as  distinguished 
from  colonial)  was  less  in  1849  than  in  1819,  the 
re-export  of  wool  to  the  continent  of  Europe 
(chiefly  colonial)  was  upwards  of  twelve  million  lbs.; 
furnishing  decisive  proof  of  an  augmentation  in  the 
demand  for  wool  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  Great  Britain ;  the  proof  of  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  continental  wools,  es- 
pecially in  the  states  of  the  Zollverein,  being  ample 
and  authentic. 

How  far  the  Australian  gold  fever  may  divert 
labour  in  the  Austrahan  colonies,  from  the  pas- 
turage of  sheep  to  gold  digging,  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  it  may  safely  be  said  that,  however  mischievous 
the  diversion  of  labour  may  be  for  a  time^  it  cannot 
be  a  permanent  mischief,  nor,  in  the  long  run,  pre- 
vent the  increasing  and  urgent  wants  of  English 
spinners  from  being  supplied  by  Australian  flock- 
masters.  Either  the  gold  flelds  of  Australia  and 
CaUfomia  will  continue  to  yield  as  abundantly  as 


now,  or  they  will  not.  In  either  case,  it  needs  no 
deep  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  period  will  soon 
come  at  which  gold  will  bear  a  value  just  propor- 
tioned to  the  cost  of  production,  and  will  draw  to  it 
just  80  much  capital  and  labour  as  will  suflice  to 
supply  the  demand.  It  is  ohviouBiy  impo$sible  that 
an  article  of  production,  in  no  possible  form  avail- 
able for  man's  subsistence  or  clothing,  which  nerei 
can  form  the  staple  raw  material  even  of  the  tooh 
he  works  with,  and  the  use  of  which,  hitherto,  has 
mainly  been  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  simply  be- 
cause  of  Us  tcarcity  and  high  value  (a  use,  on  oni 
supposition,  it  must  soon  cease  to  have),  or,  as  thi 
material  of  works  of  mere  art  and  luxury,  eon  con* 
tinue  long  to  draw  to  it  such  a  number  of  person: 
as  will  interfere  with  the  production  of  the  grea 
necessaries  of  life,  or  those  articles  of  clothing 
taste,  and  comfort,  which  now  employ  999  out  o 
every  thousand  of  those  who  work  ! 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  relation  which  th 
growth  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  manufacture 
has  to  Free  trade,  Betrospectively  a  most  impor 
taut  and  significant  one.  Both  trades  have  beei 
the  pets  of  Protection.  Agriculture  never  was  pro 
tected  as  was  the  woollen  trade,  when  it  waa  felon 
to  export  a  pound  of  wool,  or  even  of  fullers*  eartl 
for  fear  the  monopoly  of  supplying  the  world  wit 
cloths  by  English  clothiers  should  be  deatroyec 
Up  to  1824,  the  prohibition  continued,  and  wa 
only  removed  after  a  strong  and  somewhat  vehc 
ment  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  worsted  spinner 
and  manufacturers.  It  was  prophesied  that 
English  wool  was  exported,  the  sun  of  Great  Br 
tain's  glory  would  soon  set,  and  Bradford  street: 
like  those  of  Harwich  now,  grow  grass  for  sheep  I 
eat !  Well,  we  know  the  result.  The  worsted  di« 
trict  of  the  West  Riding  of  York  is  precisely  thi 
spot  in  the  whole  empire  in  which,  since  1824  (th 
date  of  the  repeal  against  exportation)  the'progres 
of  population,  mills,  machinery,  and  wealth  ha 
been  the  most  rapid  and  wonderful.  So  then  thi 
free  export  of  wool  has  not  ruined  the  mano^ 
tturers,  whilst  it  has  opened  up  an  export  trade  o 
upwards  of  eleven  million  pounds  of  English  woo 
to  the  home  agriculturists,  besides  several  miUion 
of  pounds  in  the  form  of  yam. 

Prior,  however,  to  the  Free  Trade  step,  in  fatou 
of  themselves,  which  a  landlord  majority  secured  i; 
Parliament,  by  opening  up  the  foreign  market  fo 
their  wool,  they  had  succeeded,  in  virtue  c^  th 
same  majority,  in  imposing  a  duty  of  sixpence  i 
the  pound  on  foreign  wool  imported.  They  imitate 
the  conduct  of  the  manufacturers  of  bye-gone  timi 
— that  is,  they  secured  a  right  to  export  what  the 
produced,  and  the  right  to  restrict  the  import  < 
similar  commodities,  the  product  of  foreign  nation 
We  know  the  reeults  here  again.    English  wot 
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iell  in  price  during  the  operation  of  the  protecUve 
duty  in  its  favour;  the  woollen  and  worsted  trades 
lanf^uished^  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  duty  was 
m  premiom  to  foreign  manufacturers  in  the  market 
4i{  the  worlds  and  a  check  to  production  at  home ; 
and  in  1623,  after  a  lengthened  inquiry  and  debate 
hy  the  Commons,  the  obnoxious  duty  was  reduced 
to  one  penny  per  lb.,  which  was  ultimately  abolished 
on  the  motion  of  Sir  Charles  Wood.    Well,  the  re- 
sult has  been  that  from  that  year  the  accelerated 
growth  of  both  the  woollen  and  worsted  trades  has 
gone  forwards,  with  many  halts,  however,  caused 
by  the  dead  weight  of  a  com  law  coming  down  in 
years  of  deficient  harvest  on  the  springs  of  industry ; 
the  demand  for  English  wool,  and  English  mutton 
too,  has  gone  on  increasing ;  and,  the  two  steps  in 
ferourof  free  trade  already  named,  having  been 
loeceeded  by  the  great  measure  of  free  trade  in 
food,  the  progress  of  both  trades  has  been  without 
any  parallel  in  the  past,  and  it  is  needless  to  say, 
so  far  as  wool  and  mutton  go,  without  any  parallel 
as  respects  the  advantage  of  the  agriculturists  in 
tbeir  supply. 

We  mnst  not  trespass  beyond  a  few  sentences, 
u  to  the  pro9pective  bearing  of  our  subject  on  free 
trade. 

Betwixt  one*fourth  and  one-fifth  of  the  supply 
of  the  raw  material  of  the  woollen  and  worsted 
nannfacturcs  is  of  foreign  or  colonial  growth.  At 
^^  past  rate  of  increase,  in  a  quarter  of  a  century 


more  at  the  furthest,  one  half  the  supply  will  be 
foreign  and  colonial.  Suppofse  a  war  with  some 
powerful  continental  nation,  or  with  a  combination 
of  them,  and  this  supply  must  be  to  a  great  extent 
stopped ;  and  the  demand  for  goods  being  checked 
by  the  double  action  of  interrupted  exchange  and  a 
higher  price  consequent  on  the  risks  of  sea  transit, 
the  demand  for  employment  will  be  immensely  dis- 
turbed, and  the  consequences  on  our  vast  and  con- 
centrated town  population  may  be  imagined,  but 
cannot  be  described. 

A  few  months  of  this  condition  of  atFairs  (a  few 
years  would  induce  a  perfect  chaos  of  society)  would 
convince  all  men,  in  England  at  least,  that  war  and 
free  trade  are  incompatible  things.  Free  trade  sup- 
poses an  identity  of  interest  betwixt  nations^  and  a 
commingling,  as  of  one  family ;  and  cannot  co  ^exist 
with  the  idea  or  practice  of  war,  which  supposes 
antagonistic  interests,  somewhere,  as  betwixt  one 
nation  or  family,  and  all  the  rest.  Deliberately, 
then,  is  the  conclusion  formed,  that  this  country, 
in  enacting  free  trade  has  committed  itself  to  a  state 
which  it  can  only  maintain,  ultimately,  by  securing 
the  recognition  of  it  by  other  nations  ;  and  the  first 
step  now  to  effect  that  is  to  show  by  her  attitude 
on  all  international  questions,  that  she  has  only 
just,  wise,  and  world-wide  ends  of  benevolence  in 
view,  and  that  she  seeks  no  other  means  to  cflect 
them  than  the  peaceable  one  of  free  unfettered  com- 
merce with  the  world's  families.— Leeds  Mercury. 


THE    AGRICULTURAL    DISTRICTS    OF    ENGLAND. 

[prom  the  times'  commissioner.] 


Northampton,  February,  1851. 
Ai  a  breeder  of  short-homed  cattle  and  new 
Uiceater  sheep  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Beasley,  of 
Chipd  Brampton,  is  well  known  beyond  the  county 
b«  resides  in.     A  detailed  description  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  farm  at  Overstone  will,  we  are 
confident^  prove  generally  useful  and  instructive. 
It  contains  altogether  about  727  acres,  420  of  which 
are  arable,  and  300  pasture.    Three-fourths  of  the 
vbole  are  a  "  convertible"  soil,  a  good  red  loam  upon 
a  substratum  of  red  sandstone,  which  is  in  parts 
very  near  the  surface.    Some  portions  have  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  sand,  and  the  soil  there  is 
consequently  weaker.    The  remainder  of  the  farm 
ie  a  strong  soil  lying  on  very  stiff  clay. 

The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  farm,  the  clay« 
land,  has  bc«o  undexdrained.  The  drains  are  made 
in  straight  lines,  seven  yards  apart,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  old  high-backed  crooked  lands.  They 
are  dug  to  a  depth  of  three  to  four  feet,  a  pipe- 
tile  aid  at  the  bottom,  and  over  it  broken  stones 
about  niiM  iochei  In  depth.  The  drains  being 
very  narrow  at  the  bottom,  few  stones  are  required, 
a  cartkMid  iufficing  for  four  chains  in  length,  and, 
aa  the  stones  are  got  on  the  farm  from  the  red  land. 


the  cost  is  not  much  increased.  The  whole  expense 
amounts  to  £4  IDs.  an  acre.  When  the  land  is 
drained  it  is  ploughed,  harrowed,  scuffled,  and 
worked  across  the  hiKh-backed  crooked  ridges, 
which  are  thus  gradually  levelled,  and  there  is  said 
to  be  no  perceptible  diflference  between  the  cro))s  on 
the  ridges  ana  furrows.  If  the  stones  on  the  tiles 
answer  no  other  purpose,  they  assist  the  drainage  in 
the  first  two  or  three  years,  for  the  water  does  not 
find  its  \vay  very  quickly  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four 
feet  on  strong  clay  soils,  which  perhaps  have  never 
before  been  moved  more  than  four  inches.  By 
degrees  the  clay  soil  will  crack  to  a  considerable 
depth,  when  the  air  has  been  secured  an  entrance, 
and  that  is  materially  assisted  by  the  subsequent 
processes  of  deep  ploughing  and  subsoiling.  If  the 
draining  is  made  more  efiScient  by  the  addition  of 
the  stones  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  the  ex- 
pense will  be  repaid,  and  the  drain  is  not  so  liable  to 
accident  by  the  breaking  of  a  tile,  or  the  stopping  up 
of  one.  Where  the  stones  can  be  cheaply  got 
this  practice  may  be  advisable;  !)ut  any  advantages 
it  possesses  are  not  sufficient  to  justify  any  consider- 
able outlay,  as  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  that 
tile-drains  at  this  depth  and  distance  will,  if  pro- 
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perly  constructed,  effect  perfect  drainajo^e.  The 
drainage  is  carried  off  by  a  brook,  in  which  an  in- 
creased fall  has  been  obtained  by  making  it  deeper, 
wider,  and  straight  in  its  course,  and  which  has  at 
the  same  time  greatly  improved  the  drainage  of  the 
adjoining  land.  This  land  is  now  perfectly  dry,  and 
can  be  worked  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year. 
One  field  was  trenched  or  dug  with  spades  to  the 
depth  of  14  inches.  It  was  first  manured,  the  la- 
bourers digging-in  the  manure  and  picking  out  any 
twitch  or  weeds  as  they  went  on.  It  was  not 
touched  again  until  the  end  of  April,  when  it  was 
drilled  on  the  ilat  with  mangold- wurzel,  and  pro- 
duced a  good  crop  where  anything  approaching  to  a 
good  crop  of  vegetables  had  never  before  been  seen. 
The  digging  cost  £2  per  acre,  and  supplied  work  at 
a  time  when  it  was  very  scarce.  Some  of  the  men, 
by  working  hard,  earned  lOs.  a- week. 

Over  the  whole  of  the  arable  land  the  old  fences 
have  been  taken  up  and  new  ones  planted,  and  the 
fields  made  of  the  same  size,  21  acres  each.  Five 
of  these  fields,  or  105  acres,  are  in  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  crop  every  year;  three  adjoining  fields  on 
one  side  of  the  farm  and  two  on  the  other.  The 
same  description  of  work  is  thus  always  beingcarried 
on  at  the  same  place.  The  hedges  are  kept  very  low 
and  neatly  trimmed,  occupying  the  smallest  portion 
of  land.  There  are  no  ditches,  tile-drains  supplying 
their  place  where  necessary.  The  fields  arc  all 
square,  being  the  same  width  at  both  ends,  except 
where  a  public  road  interferes,  when  the  unequal 
side  is  put  next  to  the  road,  so  that  the  field  is 
ploughed  square  up  to  a  small  portion  of  the  last 
part.  So  perfectly  square  are  these  fields  that  the 
ridges  for  the  turnips,  as  well  as  the  drills  for  the 
corn,  are  freouently  commenced  in  the  middle  of 
the  field  and  finished  on  each  side  up  to  the  hedges, 
the  last  row  running  in  a  perfectly  straight  Hue  with 
the  hedge.  The  old  and  bad  trees  have  all  been 
grubbed  up;  the  best  oaks,  and  they  are  very  fine, 
having  been  left  in  the  0|>en  fields,  wherever  they 
happen  to  have  stood,  with  excellent  effect. 

The  whole  of  the  farm  is  managed  on  the  four- 
course  rotation — turnips,  barley,  clover,  wheat,  106 
acres  of  each.  On  the  heavy  land,  now  that  it  is 
drained,  wliite  turnips  are  grown,  to  be  eaten  off 
early,  and  mangold  and  cabbage  answer  very  well. 
The  general  management  begins  with  the  wheat 
stubbles,  which  are  ploughed  early  in  the  autumn 
six  inches  deep,  with  the  common  Scotch  iron 
plough  with  two  horses  abreast.  About  one-third, 
or  as  much  as  can  be  got  through  in  a  season,  is  sub- 
soiled  with  Grey's  subsoil-plough  eight  inches, 
making  in  all  14  inches.  The  horses  attached  to 
the  common  plough  walk  on  the  unploughed  land 
so  as  not  to  trample  on  the  furrow  which  has  been 
subsoiled.  The  land  is  left  in  this  state  through  the 
winter.  In  spring,  when  it  is  sufficiently  dry,  a 
scufHer  is  drawn  across  the  furrows,  which,  where 
the  land  has  been  subsoiled,  will  work  to  the  same 
depth  it  has  been  ploughed.  The  land  is  then 
rolled  and  harrowed,  and  the  twitch  brought  to  the 
surface  and  picked  off.  The  whole  force  of  the 
farm  is  applied  to  one  field  at  a  time;  and  when  the 
whole  of  the  twitch,  brought  to  the  surface,  has  been 
removed,  the  field  is  left  for  a  time.  It  is  again 
ploughed^  then  scufHed,  harrowed,  and  picked  as 


before;  and  this  is  repeated  until  it  is  perfectly 
clean.  The  practice  of  autumn  cleaning  adopted 
by  Mr.  Outhwaite  of  Bainesse,  and  described  in  t 
former  letter,  might,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  intro- 
duced here  with  great  advantage,  as  such  repeated 
turning  over  and  exposure  of  a  dry  soil  in  the  hot 
sunny  weather  of  April  or  May  must  sometimes 
render  a  plant  precarious.  When  the  tomip-Bow- 
ing  commences  the  land  is  ploughed  into  ridges  25 
inches  apart,  and  20  loads  of  good  rotten  farmyard 
dung  is  placed  in  the  ridges  and  covered  up.  The 
seed  (2  lbs.  per  acre)  is  then  drilled  on  them  with 
Homsby's  arill,  with  concave  rollers,  made  in  the 
shape  of  an  hour-glass,  and  which  give  a  good  finish 
to  the  work.  Part  of  the  dung  which  is  made  in 
the  autumn  and  early  part  of  winter  is  carted  out 
upon  the  cleanest  wheat  stubbles,  and  immediately 
spread  and  ploughed  in.  This  saves  a  great  deal  oi 
labour  at  the  turnip-sowing  time,  and  expedites  the 
work. 

The  dung  is  never  removed  firom  the  yards  except 
to  be  applied  directly  to  the  land.  In  the  yards  il 
is  trampled  very  firmly  by  an  unusual  number  ol 
cattle:  the  builaings  are  sdl  spouted,  and  drains  an 
laid  from  all  the  yards  and  feeding-houses  to  the 
liquid-tanks.  The  manure  heaps  are  carefull) 
levelled  on  the  top  every  day,  and,  if  too  dry  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  the  liquid  from  the  tanks  i( 
thrown  over  them.  When  turnip-sowing  commencei 
the  top  of  the  manure  heap  is  laid  aside,  and  th( 
rest  carted  awav  and  at  once  put  into  the  ground 
The  top  of  the  heaps  and  the  spring-made  manun 
are  thrown  up  and  turned  over  to  cause  fermentation 
and  so  get  them  sufficiently  decomposed  for  applica- 
tion to  the  turnip  crop.  No  artificial  manure  la  usee 
for  turnips ;  linseed  cake,  beans,  and  barley  bein^ 
consumed  by  fattening  cattle  to  a  considerabli 
extent,  and  the  farm-yai'd  dung  being  thus  all  o\ 
good  quaUty. 

About  20  acres  of  the  wheat  stubbles  are  sown  ir 
the  autumn  with  vetches,  a  slight  dressing  of  dung 
being  first  apphed.  I'hey  are  drilled  at  the  rate  of 
three  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  young  plants  are 
watered  with  liquid  manure  in  the  winter  and 
spring.  A  small  portion  of  these  vetches  are  eat 
for  the  horses,  the  remainder  are  fed  off  early  with 
sheep,  which  are  kept  in  folds,  the  vetches  being 
mown  and  put  into  cribs.  The  land  is  then 
ploughed,  and  cleaned  for  turnips. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  green  crop  land  are  sown 
with  swedes,  the  remainder  with  white  turnip, 
mangold,  cabbage,  and  potatoes.  The  first  sweoes 
are  sown  about  tne  last  week  in  May,  and  the  whole 
are  completed  by  the  beginning  of  Jnly.  Barlier 
sowing  is  found  to  be  attended  with  much  greater 
risk  of  mildew  in  autumn.  The  crops  average  up- 
wards of  20  tons  an  acre,  and  when  b\\  eaten  on  the 
land  are  found  equal  to  the  keep  of  20  sheep  an 
acre  for  20  weeks.  They  are  hand-hoed  three  times 
at  a  cost  of  8s.  per  acre,  and  horse-hoed  fonr  times 
at  a  cost  of  4s.,  by  which  perfect  cleanliness  is  at- 
tained, there  not  being  a  weed  or  a  particle  ol 
twitch  to  be  seen  in  the  autumn.  In  November 
and  the  b^inning  of  December  the  swedes  are 
puUed  up,  cleaned,  thrown  into  conical  heaps  on 
the  field,  and  covered  with  soil,  a  light  coat- 
ing of  stubble  being  previously  laid  on.    When 
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tbe  tnrnipi  are  ■tacked  withoat  any  straw  between 
thent  and  the  aoil,  thejr  are  fouad  to  be  very  dirty 
aa  wet  weather,  and  in  itiat  atate  they  porne  the 
sbeep.  Tbia  operation  coita  Gh.  per  acre.  Every 
'Sbiru  heap  is  carted  off  and  conaumed  in  the  fola- 
jards  by  cattle;  the  reit  are  eaten  by  sheep  on  the 
jtround,  the  turnipa  beinfi  cut  with  Uardner'a  turaip- 
cutier  and  given  in  trougha.  llie  whole  of  the 
aheep  hare  chopped  hay  or  clover  with  their  tumins, 
•sd  the  bttening  ahcep  cake  or  com  also.  Ihe 
iM^eta  and  ewes  have  nuther,  except  lome  weak 
onea:  bat  the  aWp  which  hare  cake  or  com  ei- 
cbai^e  peaa  Tegularly  with  thoie  which  have  only 
tnmipa  and  luy,  (hat  the  land  may  be  equally 


In  preiMraiion  forbarlev,  the  land,  as  the  tumipa 
an  conaumed,  ia  ploughed  five  inches  deep.  Barley- 
towiag  commences  in  the  first  week  of  March,  and 
ii  finiahed  about  the  5th  of  April.  Three  bushels 
and  ahalf  of  Chevalier  barley  are  drilled  to  the  acre, 
and  the  average  produce  for  the  last  eight  years  baa 
h«D  45  bushels  1  peck,  the  qudity  good,  weighing 
Silbs.  per  buehel,  and  felchiag  the higheat  market- 
price. 

The  grass  seeds  sown  with  the  barley  consist  of 
liie  folloiring  mixture : — Two-fifths  or  three-fiAhs 
litii  10  lbs.  of  red  clover,  3  lbs.  of  white  clover, 
3lbi.  of  trefoil,  1  peck  of  Italian  rye-graaa,  and 
Wr  a  peck  of  c«ninon  rve-grasa  per  acre.  The 
TEmiinaet  is  sown  with  10  lbs.  of  white  clover,  and 
ths  tame  qnantitv  of  trefoil  and  rve-grais  sg  above, 
Beus  and  peaa  have  been  tried  in  the  place  of 
(lorn-,  to  produce  a  more  varied  courae;  but  the 
croM  were  light,  the  land  being  too  dry  for  them, 
ua  the  wheat  was  much  lighter  than  when  sown 
fpm  the  clover  ley,  sohdity  of  soil  being  considered 
ol  the  fint  importance  to  wheat  on  this  kind  of 
land.  Two  of  the  five  clover  fields  are  mown  for 
hj,  and  three  depastured  with  sheep  and  young 
nfres.    Tlie  sheep  are  folded  during  the  night. 

Fofvheat,ti^  ploughing  of  the  clover  ley  begins 
■bout  the  10th  of  September,  and  tiie  wheat  is  gene- 
nllr  all  in  hy  the  30th  of  October.  The  fint  sown 
iioiilled  at  eight  inches  apart  with  2)  huahela,  the 
lut  with  3  hushels  an  acre  of  Valpia's  red  Spald- 
iaj  wheat,  which  is  the  only  sort  now  grown  on 
lbs  farm,  having  been  found  most  productive  and 
oTgood  quality,  weighing  6a  Iba.  per  bushel.  The 
tvciage  crop  for  the  six  years  preceding  1849  has 
htta  34|  bushels  an  acre,  l^e  cropa  of  1B«9  and 
TSiO  are  not  yet  thrashed,  hut  are  estimated  at 
laach  more.  Immediately  after  the  wheat  is  sown 
tbe  land  la  pressed  with  Crosskill's  dod-cruHher, 
ind,  if  the  weather  admits,  it  is  again  pressed  in  the 
•amo  way  in  spring.  Eight  cwt.  of  salt  to  the  acre 
it  sown  upon  the  wheat,  four  cwt.  in  antumn,  and 
four  cwt.  ui  spring.  This  is  found  to  give  aolidity 
to  the  land,  while  it  checks  the  weeds,  prevents 


mildew,  blight,  and  rust,  and  improves  the  Quality 
and  incrcues  the  produce  of  the  crop.  On  th« 
day  s(m1  portiooa  of  the  brm  the  apphcation  of  salt 


has  b«sa  discontinued,  as  it  waa  found  to  keep 
ihe  land  too  damp  and  aad,  and  to  give  the  wheat 
a  atarved  and  unhealthy  appearance.  The  wheat  is 
always  hoed  between  the  rows,  but  Mr.  Beastey  is 
of  c^nioD  that  if  the  land  could  be  kept  perfectly 
dean  without  boeiog  itwoold  be  better,  as  the  hoe- 


ing, by  colling  the  small  fibres,  hat  a  tendency  to 
let  the  wheat  fall. 

We  must  make  B  short  digreaaion  to  explain  Mr. 
Beasley'a  reason  for  sowing  so  thicklv  on  land  in 
every  way  so  well  prepared  and  in  suclt  high  con- 
dition. He  doesiton  the  principle  that  com  ought 
not  to  tiller.  If  the  plants  are  sufficiently  thick  in 
spring  thev  at  once  send  up  the  stalk ;  out  if  the 
roots  are  thin  they  send  out  lateral  thoota,  which 
strike  in  the  earth  and  produce  new  plants.  The 
first  plant  is  weakened  by  having  to  produce  aux- 
iliary plants,  and  the  plants  of  the  second  ^owth 
do  not  come  to  maturity  so  early  as  the  origiual  or 
parent  plant.  The  quality  of  the  crop  is  thus  in- 
jured, as  there  sre  always  more  light  and  defective 
corns  in  a  thin-sown  than  in  a  thick-sown  crop; 
besides  that  there  is  less  seed  to  meet  the  contin- 
gencies of  wireworm,  grab,  or  very  severe  weather. 

The  accommodation  of  the  atock  and  crop  is  pro- 
vided for  in  a  set  of  farm  buildings,  which  have 
been  erected,  at  a  moderate  cost,  out  of  the  mate- 
rials of  two  old  ones,  with  the  aid  of  larch  timber 
and  stone  procured  on  the  eatat«.  The  buildings 
are  on  a  Urge  scale, but  compact, and-in  the  centre 
of  the  Overstone  farm.  They  include  a  house  for 
a  steam-engine  which  drives  thrashing  machinery, 
millstones,  saw-mill,  and  turnip-cutler.  The  wbsIa 
steam  can  be  used  fur  steaming  food.  The  thrash- 
ing and  drcBsing  of  the  corn,  including  coals  and 
oil,  costs  Is.  3d.  per  quarter.  I'he  (eeuing-houaea 
are, IS  feet  wide,  with  a  manger,  rack,  and  water- 
trough  at  tbe  head  of  the  cattle.  I'he  cattle  are 
ti*d  by  the  neck  in  purt,  in  stalls  S  feet  wide. 
They  are  well  littered  and  kept  perfectly  clean. 
Tbe  water  is  supplied  by  a  pipe  from  the  well  in 
tbe  yard,  and  when  one  trough  is  full  it  euppliea 
the  next  until  all  are  full.  The  young  stock  are 
kept  loose  in  yards,  with  shelter-shedi,  and  the  in- 
calf  heifers  and  cows  are  kept  in  the  yards,  where 
the  manure  from  the  feeding- bouses  is  empUedi 
which  ihcy  compreaa  by  treading. 

The  stock  ia  of  the  improved  sbort-hom  breed, 
bred  with  much  care  for  many  yeata,  chiefly  from 
the  atock  of  the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  crossed 
mth  bulls  from  Sir  Charles  Knightlev  and  other 
eminent  breeders.  About  35  cows  and  heifers  are 
kept  for  breeding,  40  calves  being  reared  every 
year,  a  few  of  the  best  that  can  be  got  bung  bought 
to  make  up  tlus  number.  Tbe  calves  begin  to  fall 
in  February,  and  continue  till  Midsummer.  About 
siv  of  these  are  sold  for  bulls  by  the  time  they  are 
a  year  old.  For  the  flrat  fortnight  the  calves  have 
new  milk,  for  another  fortnight  half  new  and  half 
akinl;  afterwards  skim  milk,  mixed  mth  linseed 
porridge.  They  are  turned  out  into  tbe  young 
clover  very  early,  retoming  to  open  sheds  at  first 
for  the  night,  where  thej^  receive  bruised  oats,  or 
cake,  as  soon  as  they  will  eat,  and  until  ihej  are 
able  to  gather  a  living  for  themselves  by  graiing, 
lie  first  winter  tbe  calves  are  kept  in  four  pad- 
do<^a,  in  each  of  which  there  is  an  open  shed,  in 
which  they  are  f^  with  turnips  end  hay,  and  the 
youngest  with  9  lbs,  of  cake  a-day  in  addition.  In 
spring  they  are  turned  out  to  grass  with  the  ewes 
and  lambs,  and  remain  on  the  pagturea  till  Christ- 
mas, when  they  are  brought  into  the  foldyard  to 
straw  and  tnmipc.    They  are  kept  in  the  same  waj 
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for  another  year,  and,  when  nearly  three  years  old, 
they  are  placed  in  the  feeding  pastures,  which  are 
not  very  good,  and  in  autumn  in  the  aftermaths. 
In  Novemher  they  are  tied  up  in  their  stalls  in  the 
feeding-houses,  when,  after  a  short  time,  they  are 
placed  upon  full  feeding.  They  are  fed  four  times 
a-day,  and  their  daily  supply  consists  of 

8.  d. 
7  Ihs.  of  linseed  cake,  at  3|  farthings 

per  Ih 0  6 

1  gallon  of  beans  ground  into  meal,  at 

32s.  per  quarter,  including  grinding  0  6 

I  bushel  of  swedes,  at  3d.  (IGs.  per  ton)  0  3 

b  lbs.  of  hay,  at  £3  10s.  per  ton 0  3 

1     6, 

or  10s.  6d.  per  week  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  weeks. 
In  the  middle  of  February  they  are  sold  by  auction 
on  the  faim  with  the  fat  sheep.  The  average  price 
last  year  was  £22  2s.  2d.,  including  some  old  cows, 
but  they  scarcely  made  5d.  per  lb.  At  this  price  it 
U  very  doubtful  whether  this  mode  of  rearing  and 
feeding  is  prbfitable.  Earlier  maturity,  we  are  con- 
vinced, would  pay  better,  and  we  have  often  seen 
cattle  of  inferior  breeding,  and  on  no  better  land, 
made  fat  in  half  the  time— certiunly  not  the  same 
weight,  bat  fetching  greatly  more  than  half  the 
money. 

We  now  corns  to  the  management  of  the  sheep 
stock,  which  are  of  the  new  Leicester  breed,  bred 
from  the  best  flocks  since  the  days  of  Bakewell. 
The  ewes,  350  in  number,  rear  about  the  same 
number  of  lambs,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part 
bad  nurses,  and,  the  lambs  being  consequently 
small,  are  taken  early  from  their  dams  and  put 
upon  clover  or  good  pasture  until  November,  when 
they  are  placed  upon  turnips  during  the  winter,  as 
already  described.  In  the  spring  the  ewe  hoggets 
•are  put  into  a  store  pasture,  and  the  wethers  are 
grazed  upon  vetches  and  clover.  In  the  autumn 
the  draught  ewes  and  theaves,  and  the  whole  of  the 
wethers,  are  put  to  turnips,  when  they  also  receive 
a  pint  of  beans  or  a  pound  of  linseed  cake  per  day, 
whichever  is  to  be  had  cheapest.  As  many  shear- 
iing  wethers  are  bought  in  summer  as  are  required 
to  consume  the  turnips,  besides  those  bred  on  the 
farm.  They  are  all  treated  alike,  and  are  sold  fet 
in  February  by  auction.  Last  year  the  average 
price  was  4os.  7d.  These  sheep  clip  on  an  average 
6  lbs.  of  fine  long  wool. 

The  whole  stock  on  the  farm  in  February,  1838, 
was  77  cattle,  526  sheep,  and  25  pigs.  In  February, 
1849,  there  were  184  cattle,  879  sheep,  and  33  pig^. 
The  farm  was  then  520  acres  in  extent.  200  acres 
have  since  been  added;  and  in  February,  1851, 
there  were  202  cattle,  1,017  sheep,  and  70  pigs. 
Mr.  Beasley  intends  to  increase  the  sheep  stock  to 
1,300,  and  to  diminish  the  number  of  cattle  in  the 
same  proportion. 

The  labour  of  the  farm  costs  19s.  6d.  an  acre  for 
the  whole,  or  28s.  an  acre  tor  the  arable,  and  7s. 
for  the   pasture.     The  labourers    are    receiving 


9s.,  10s.,  lis.,  and  128.  per  week,  according  to 
their  ability,  character,  and  the  time  they  have 
worked  upon  the  farm.  They  have  all  been  re- 
duced Is.  per  week  since  last  year.  Much  of  the 
work  is  done  as  task  work.  With  the  exception  of 
the  strong  land,  the  farm  is  light  and  easy  to 
manage,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  fields  and 
buildings  greatly  facilitates  and  economizes  labour. 

A  leading  object  on  this  farm  has  been  to  make 
as  much  good  manure  as  possible.  To  effect  this 
a  very  large  stock  is  kept,  all  of  which  are  well  fed, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  artificial  food  is  con- 
sumed. Where  the  relative  values  of  different 
kinds  of  food  do  not  greatly  differ,  feeding  cattle 
will  generally  thrive  best  upon  a  variety.  One- 
third  of  all  the  turnips  grown  upon  the  farm  arc 
consumed  in  the  stalls  and  yards  by  cattle.  Thc^ 
with  fiO  acres  of  meadow-hay,  40  acres  of  clover 
and  tbe  straw  from  all  the  corn  crops,  make  up  thi 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  manure.  Thi 
quantity  made  has  gradually  increased,  and  th< 
crops  are  likewise  increasing.  The  condition  of  th< 
farm  is  aided  by  the  sheep  being  partly  fed  witl 
artificial  food.  It  has  been  now  brought  to  a  poin 
of  cleanliness  and  condition  that  the  com  crop 
scarcely  admit  of  increase.  If  the  barley  crop  i 
made  much  more  luxuriant  the  straw  will  be  mor 
productive  than  the  com,  and  the  quality  will  b« 
apt  to  deteriorate.  It  therefore  becomes  a  questioi 
whether  the  four  course  should  be  continued,  o 
whether  tbe  farm  has  now  reached  the  point  s 
which  successive  corn  crops  might  be  occasional! 
taken  with  advantage. 

The  experienced  reader  cannot  fail  to  remark  lb 
lengthened  period  which  this  very  high  bred  stocl 
takes  to  arrive  at  maturity.  This  is  somewha 
unusual,  and  appears  to  us  the  most  vulneraM 
point  in  Mr.  Beasley's  management.  The  chie 
excellence  of  short-horns  consists  in  their  earliei 
maturity  than  any  other  breed,  for  which  we  ar( 
willing  to  sacrifice  in  some  degree  the  quality  of  th( 
meat ;  but  if  we  are  to  keep  them  till  four  yearf 
old  we  lose  this  advantage,  and  might  as  well  fee^ 
West  Highlanders  or  Welsh  nmts,  as  they  wonk 
get  fat  at  that  age,  and  be  of  much  primer  qualitf 
The  high  bred  Leicester  sheep,  too,  have  the  failiD|i 
of  being  bad  nurses,  and  not  prolific.  They  d( 
not  appccir  to  have  any  countervailing  advantage 
as,  with  the  same  feeding  and  at  the  same  age,  an^ 
of  our  good  crosses  would  give  as  much  money 
It  would  thus  appear  thet  merely  for  feeding  pur 
poses  it  is  unnecessary  to  spend  money  on  verj 
highly  bred  stock,  as  Mr.  Beasley,  with  the  bes 
short-horn  and  the  purest  Leicester  blood  in  Eng 
land,  gets  neither  earlier  maturity  nor  greate 
wegihts  than  many  farmers  with  atock  of  ver 
inferior  breeding. 

We  make  no  apology  for  occupying  so  mucl 
space  with  a  detailed  description  of  Mr.  Beasley' 
farm.  It  comprises  within  itself  an  instructiv 
little  treatise  on  agriculture,  affording  much  matte 
for  reflection,  and  many  points  of  comparison  to  tbi 
skilful  practical  farmer. 
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HADLEIGH    FARMERS'    CLUB    AND    ASSOCIATION. 


The  annual  show  of  this  society  was  held  at 
Hadkigh^on  Friday,  the  14th  of  May  last,  in  Mr. 
Strutt's  meadow,  and  was  a  most  excellent  one. 
The  horse  stock  attracted  the  greatest  share  of  at- 
tention, heing  particularly  good,  especially  in  the 
<)epartment  of  the  geldings.    Mr.  Roht.  Kersey's 
two-year-old  and  year-old  fillies,  hy  Mr.  Catlin's 
Royal  Windsor  Duke,  were  much  admired.    Of 
cattle  there  was  a  short  supply ;   hot  some  capital 
animals  were  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Y.  Cooke, 
and  others.    There  were  several  pens  of  superior 
sheep;  the  Downs  were  of  prime  quality,  but  were 
deficient  in  keep.    The  swine  were  not  altogether 
finUrate,  but  there  were  one  or  two  very  excellent 
nimals  in  this  class.    The  judges  of  stock  were 
Mr.  H.  Crosse,  of  Boyton  Hall ;  Mr.  B.  M.  Lung- 
ley,  of  Boxford ;  and  Mr.  Clover,  of  Creeting. 

The  ploughing  took  place  partly  in  a  field  of 
Mr.  Caleb  Kersey,  and  partly  on  Messrs.  Rand's 
occupation,  and  was  well  executed,  but  the  land 
was  in  such  a  state  that  the  work  could  not  be 
icen  to  any  advantage.  The  shearing  was  well 
perfoimed. 

In  the  afternoon  about  80  gentlemen  partook  of 
an  excellent  dinner  at  the  newly-erected  Town  Hall, 
I       <>f  which  this  meeting  was  the  inauguration.     R. 
Kersey,  Esq.,  the  Chairman  of  the  club,  presided, 
and  was  supported,  right  and  left,  by  the  High 
Sheriff  of  the  County  (J.  L.  Anstruther,  Esq.),  the 
Hod.  and  Rev.  F.  De  Grey,  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Knox, 
the  Rev.  J.  Y.  Cooke,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Downes, 
R.  Baker,    Esq.    (Writtle),    —    Barker,     Esq. 
(Chairman  of   the  Ramsey   Farmers'  Club),   J. 
Growse,  Esq.,  and  several  of  the  professional  gen- 
tlemen of  Hadleigh,  and  the  principal  farmers  in 
the  district. 
The  cloth  being  removed, 
The  Chairman  said  they  were  assembled  in  the 
Town  Hall  for  the  transaction  of  business  connected 
with  the  agricultural  association    established  in 
Hadleigh ;  and  he  thought  they  could  not  have  a 
convivial  meeting  in  that  room  for  a  better  object 
than  that  which  they  were  met  to  promote.    He 
would  give  the  health  of  our  gracious  sovereign, 
and  as  it  was  the  first  time  the  toast  had  >>een  pro- 
posed in  that  hall,  he  would  call  upon  the  meeting 
io  drink  it  with  three  times  three. 

"  Prince  Albert,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Royal  Family;"  "the  Army  and  Navy," 
were  next  given. 

The  Chairman  said  it  afforded  the  members  of 
the  association  great  pleasure  to  see  their  esteemed 


and  worthy  rector  always  coming  amongst  them  on 
these  occasions.  He  was  very  glad  to  see  that  none 
of  his  ministerial  duties,  or  any  other  engagements, 
real  or  feigned,  ever  prevented  his  attending  the 
annual  meetings  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  as- 
sociation. He  could  wish  that  the  society  had  suf- 
ficient powers  of  attraction  to  bring  all  the  clergy 
in  that  part  of  the  diocese  to  meet  them  at  their 
annual  gatherings ;  still  there  were  more  of  them 
present  on  this  occasion  than  in  some  former  yearf. 
He  was  pleased  to  find  many  of  the  clergy  and 
gentry  now  giving  their  patronage  and  support, 
which  were  so  calculated  to  encourage  the  members 
to  increased  eflTorts  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the 
association.  "The  Clergy  of  the  Diocese," 
was  then  given,  coupled  with  the  health  of  Mr. 
Knox  (loud  cheers). 

ITie  Rev.  H.  B.  Knox,  in  acknowledging  the 
toast,  said  it  must  be  some  occasion,  disagreeable 
indeed  in  itself,  which  would  keep  him  from  being 
present  on  such  occasions  as  this.  He  always  made 
it  a  point  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  association 
as  a  matter  of  duty,  as  well  as  of  inclination 
(cheers).  He  was  always  proud  to  support  Mr. 
Kersey  in  this,  or  in  any  other  cause,  and  where 
that  gentleman  so  well  led  he  was  happy  to  follow 
(cheers),  lliere  had  been  usually  some  reuiarks 
made  at  these  meetings  as  to  the  paucity  of  clergy- 
men present — he  was  happy  to  find  the  number  in- 
creased this  year ;  but  though  many  were  not  with 
them,  he  believed  he  might  say  with  truth  that  their 
hearts  were  with  an  association,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and 
more  especially  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
labouring  classes.  While  these  associations  stood 
up  for  those  classes,  the  clergy,  he  was  sure,  would 
stand  up  in  snpi)ort  of  these  associations  (loud 
cheers). 

The  Chairman  thought  that  he  might  congratu- 
late the  meeting  upon  the  growing  interest  mani- 
fested towards  the  objects  of  this  association,  when 
they  found  they  had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of 
having  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  amongst 
them  (loud  cheering).  As  he  was  compelled  to 
speak  in  that  gentleman's  presence,  he  should  do 
so  in  as  delicate  a  manner  as  possible ;  but  he  mupt 
say  that  he  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by 
the  pubhc  generally  for  the  very  impartial  manner 
in  which  he  was  discharging  the  duties  of  his  high 
oflSce.  If  he  were  to  express  his  feelings  in  respect 
to  the  high  sheriff,  in  terms  commensurate  with 
those  feelings,  Mr.  Anstruther  perhaps  might  be 
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led  to  suppose  that  be  was  offering  him  something 
like  an  unnecessary  compliment ;  but  he  certainly 
should  do  no  less  than  justice,  while  proposing  his 
health,  in  saying  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  land- 
lords in  the  county  of  Suffolk  (great  and  continued 
cheering).  He  might  be  forgiven  if,  in  Mr. 
Anstrutber's  presence,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
conveying  to  his  mind  the  high  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  tenantry  (loud  cheers) ;  for  he 
could  honestly  say  that  he  scarcely  ever  attended  a 
Bocial  meeting  amongst  the  farmers  in  that  locality, 
without  hearing  his  tenants  proposing  the  high 
sheriff's  health,  in  language  which  he  should  not 
attempt  to  repeat.  This  fact,  and  the  fact  of  his 
filling  so  high  an  office  in  the  county,  would  justify 
him  in  giving  the  health  of  the  high  sheriff  with 
three  times  three  (one  cheer  more  was  heartily 
added). 

The  High  Sheriff  begged  to  thank  the  meet- 
ing most  sincerely  for  the  high  honour  which  had 
been  paid  to  him.     He  felt  that  Mr.  Kersey  had 
really  placed  him  in  a  most  difficult  position,  for  he 
had  introduced  the  toast  with  observations  which 
he  felt  he  was  not  worthy  of  (cries  of  "  No,  no !). 
He  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  af- 
forded him  of  expressing  his  high  gratification  in 
witnessing  the  interesting  exhibition  that  day.    He 
thought  the  stock  show  a  most  meritorious  one, 
and  highly  creditable  to  the  locality ;  he  was  sure 
the  gentlemen  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  gain 
prizes  had  great  reason  to  be  proud ;  while  those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  were  unsuccessful,  had  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed ;  he  knew  that  their  want  of 
success  would  only  stimulate    them    to    greater 
efforts,  and  he  would,  therefore,  only  wish  they 
might  be  more  successful  in  future.     He  had  had 
great  pleasure  in    again   enrolling   himself  as  a 
member  of  the  association.     He  regretted  that  bis 
absence  from  home  had  prevented  his  attending 
their  meetings  as  he  coiUd  wish  to  have  done; 
but   he  rejoiced  to  have    heard  that    the  asso- 
ciation was  in  a  flourishing  condition.     He  thought 
it  particularly  creditable  that,  notwithstanding  the 
unpropitious  events  of  late  years,  such  should  be 
the  case.    He  considered  that  these  societies  were 
deserving  of  every  possible  support,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  be  accorded  to  them»  because  they  were 
instrumental  in  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  not 
only  by  promoting  harmony  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  by  exciting  rivahy  and  emuktion,  in  stimula- 
ting to  exertions  which  must  tend  to  the  advantage 
of  agricultural  science  generally.    He  rejoiced  that 
the  prizes  of  this  association  were  not  confined  to 
stock,  but  that  a  greal  portbn  of  them  were  as- 
signed to  the  industrious  agricultural  labourer; 
this  was  a  class  of  men  who,  he  feared,  were  gene- 
rally too  much  overlooked,  and  it  was  therefore 


highly  creditable  to  the  association  that  it  paid  so 
much  attention  to  this  peculiar  object.  On  the 
grounds  he  had  mentioned  he  would  urge  upon  all 
to  lend  their  assistance  to  the  association  in  every 
possible  way  (cheers). 

The  Chairman  said  that  whatever  differences  o 
opinion  there  might  be  on  political  subjects^  there 
would  be  no  difference  as  to  the  sentiment  he  was 
about  to  express,  which  was  that  the  members  for 
the  County  of  Suffolk  had  acted  as  most  consisten 
men,  and  had  never  compromised  their  principl 
(cheers).    He  thought  he  might  say  they  had  dis — 
charged  their  Parliamentary  duties  with  a  firmness 
of  intention,  and  with  an  honesty  of  heart  and  pur- 
pose, that  were  deserving,  at  all  events,  of  th^ 
thanks  of  the  constituency  (cheers).    They  had 
always  endeavoured  to  aim  at  what  he  had  no 
doubt  they  thought  most  calculated  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  country  ou  the  one  hand,  and  the 
interests  of  the  constituency  on  the  other.     He 
would  propose  the  healths  of  "  the  Members  for 
the  County  "  (loud  cheers). 

The  Chairman  then  said  that  having  had  the 
pleasure  of  proposing  the  Clergy  in  the  Diocese,  he 
would  now  give  the  healths  of  the  Clergy  out  of 
the  Diocese,  and  amongst  their  number  he  was 
very  happy  to  introduce  to  the  meeting  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Frederick  De  Grey,  n  gentleman  who  had 
recently  joined  their  association  (cheers).  He  con- 
gratulated the  members  on  such  an  accesdon,  and 
he  would  take  the  liberty  at  the  same  time  of  con- 
gratulating Mr.  De  Grey  on  joining  such  an  as- 
sociation (cheers). 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  De  Grey,  in  returning 
thanks,  said  he  sincerely  congratulated  himself  on 
having  the  honour  of  belonging  to  so  interesting 
an  association  as  that.  He  had  heard  of  the  society 
for  many  years,  and  had  on  two  or  three  occasions 
attempted  to  be  present  at  its  meetings,  but  had 
always  hitherto  been  thwarted  when  the  day  came. 
He  felt  more  particularly  gratified  in  belonging  to 
the  association,  from  the  circumstance  of  finding 
that  three  or  four  of  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  that 
day  were  gained  by  farmers  in  his  parish — a  fact 
extremely  gratifying  to  him,  almost  as  much  so  as 
it  must  be  to  the  gentlemen  themselves  (cheers). 

The  Chairman  would  propose  the  health  of  a 
practical  as  well  as  an  experimental  agriculturist, 
and  whom  they  had  had  the  pleasure  before  of 
seeing  at  their  meetings — Mr.  Robt.  Baker^  of 
WritUe  (loud  cheers). 

Mr.  Baker,  in  returning  thanks,  assured  them 
that  whatever  position  he  might  be  placed  in,  so 
long  as  he  found  that  position  to  be  amougst  agri- 
culturists and  farmers,  he  felt  more  especially 
happy  in  it  than  in  any  other.  His  lot  was  cast 
amongst  agriculturists,  and  he  trusted  that  he 
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should  60  conduct  himself  through  hfe  as  to  be 
always  received  by  them  with  the  same  pleasure  as 
lie  hoped  he  had  been  received  with  that   day. 
"There  was  a  rule  on  all  occasions  like  the  present, 
'which  would  prohibit  him  from  speaking  on  a  sub- 
ject which  he  should  most  like  to  touch  upon — 
namely,  the  position  of  the  farmer.     But  amongst 
other  matters  which  might  ]>roperly  be  discussed, 
there  was  one  which  had  rather  impressed  itself  on 
his  mind — it  was  the  comparative  position  of  the 
fanner  in  the  present  and  in  the  past  periods.    The 
Time^  Commissioners  had  entered  into  an  investi- 
gation upon  this  point,  and  had  published  some 
very  valuable  and  interesting  documents,  which 
those  who  had  not  hitherto  seen  might  read  in  a 
hook  which  had  been  published  containing  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners  ;  the  general  conclu- 
sion was  arrived  at,  on  a  comparison  of  prices 
between  1770  and  the  present  time,  that  wheat  at 
the  present  time  was  some  fifteen  or  twenty  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  in  1770 ;  but  the  Commissioners 
went  on  to  meat,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  these  were 
some  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  higher  in  price; 
therefore  those  who  grazed  most  meat,  and  pro- 
duced most  butter  and  cheese,  would  probably 
succeed  more  than  those  who  produced  a  large 
quantity  of  wheat.    Now  all  farmers  could  not 
adapt  their  cultivation  to  these  particular  articles ; 
but  it  was  a  most  important  subject,  and  one  which 
required  the  consideration  of  every  one,  why  meat 
should  be  dearer  at  the  present  period  than  in 
1770;  and  still  grazing  was  not  a  profitable  pan  of 
farming?    It  was  said  by  some  that  it  was  because 
the  fanners  bought  the  lean  animal  too  dear.  That 
might  be  one  reason  ;  but  there  was  another  which 
overruled  that,  viz.,  that  there  was  an  improvement 
in  the  race  of  animals  in  the  present  day  over  those 
purchased  100  years  ago ;  and,  in  the  period  during 
which  he  had  been  a  fomer  and  grazier,  that  which 
it  formerly  took  eight  or  nine  months  to  effect  was 
now  eflected  in  three  or  four  months;  the  im- 
proved mode  of  feeding  animals  and  the  improve- 
ment in  stock  had  given  considerable  advantage  in 
this  respect.    Every  one  was  aware  of  the  great 
improvement  in  neat  stock  in  the  last  50  years,  and 
in  sheap  stock ;  every  one  knew  that  early  maturity 
might  now  be  introduced  into  the  breed  of  an 
inimal  so  as  to  ensure  an  opportunity  of  fattening 
it  in  half  the  usual  time.    With  all  these  opportu- 
nities why  was  the  grazier  placed  in  such  a  difficult 
poution  ?    Because  the  introduction  of  the  turnip, 
mangel  wurzel,  and  the  root  crop  was  so  great,  and 
the  introduction  of  guano  had  so  accelerated  the 
growth  of  them,  that  the  demand  for  lean  animals 
had  doubled ;  the  quantity  of  £it  meat  had  likewise 
doubled  without  double  the  demand  for  it,  so  that 
in  the  latter  respect  the  market  was  over  glutted. 


while  in  lean  animals  there  was  not  sufficient 
production  to  meet  the  demand.  He  held  that  if 
the  farmers,  even  in  these  districts,  were  to  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  the  rearing  of  stock  and 
to  the  fattening  of  that  stock,  they  would  to 
some  extent  overcome  the  difliculty  complained  of. 
It  was  said  that  it  took  so  long  a  process  to  rear 
stock,  and  that  the  land  in  these  districts  was  not 
adapted  to  it,  and  therefore  that  it  was  much  better 
to  purchase  and  fatten  than  to  rear  stock.  With 
the  little  experience  he  had  had  he  would  contradict 
this  assertion,  for  he  was  sure  that  with  an  im- 
proved race  of  animals,  such  as  had  that  day  been 
exhibited,  and  if  those  animals  could  be  procured 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding  from,  which  they 
might  be,  their  early  maturity  was  such  that 
animals  of  very  superior  quality,  not  only  in  point 
of  condition  and  fatness,  but  likewise  in  point  of 
size,  might  be  produced  and  got  to  market  in  the 
short  space  of  twenty-four  months.  He  was  not 
speaking  on  mere  assertion,  but  from  sound  prac- 
tical experience.  He  had  effected  this  object  him- 
self;  and  a  gentleman  on  his  left  (the  Rov.  Mr. 
Cooke)  he  was  sure  would  corroborate  the  fact  that 
animals  of  from  £15  to  £20  value  might  be  pro- 
duced in  that  period,  if  properly  reared,  and  if  a 
proper  mode  of  fattening  were  pursued,  by  keeping 
on  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement ;  there- 
fore if  the  breeder  had  any  advantage  over  the 
grazier,  that  advantage  might  be  obtained  by  the 
party  who  filled  both  positions.  (Hear,  hear).  He 
always  held  that  meetings  of  this  character  should 
be  practical  and  useful ;  it  was  no  use  to  meet 
for  improvements  in  stock  and  horses,  unless  the 
farmers  met  also  for  the  improvement  of  them- 
selves ;  there  was  no  use  in  progress  as  regarded 
the  animal,  unless  it  were  carried  out  as  regarded 
the  man — ^if  that  were  not  the  aim  sought  to  be  at- 
tained, such  meetings  would  be  to  no  purpose 
(cheers).  It  was  the  most  important  part  of  the 
business  of  a  farmer  in  the  present  day  to  make 
the  most  he  could  from  his  farm ;  and  he  was  sure, 
whatever  was  the  condition  of  his  occupation,  such 
were  the  opportunities  of  producing  root  and  green 
crops,  that  every  farmer  would  be  in  a  position  to 
rear  enough  stock  necessary  for  his  farm  to  main- 
tain. (Hear,  hear).  He  had  seen  the  plan  he  re« 
commended  pursued  with  advantage,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  on  fiArms  where  formerly  no  stock  was 
usually  kept.  In  Essex,  the  practice  of  the  farmer 
hitherto  had  been  to  sell  hia  calves,  and  to  attend 
the  mariLet  nearest  him  to  buy  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion of  animal,  reduced  to  the  lowest  stage  of 
poverty,  which  it  took  half  as  long  to  put  into  a 
condition  to  fatten  for  the  shambles  as  it  would 
take  to  rear  one ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  pur- 
chased the  best  calves  that  could  be  produced,  over 
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and  above  those  he  had  reared,  and  he  had  sold 
animals,  two  fears  of  age,  averaging  from  8o  to 
100  stone,  and  which  had  never  had  anything  not 
produced  on  the  farm,  except  a  small  portion  of 
oil-cake.    With  a  purchased  animal,  if  the  grazier 
obtained  £6  or  £6  over  the  purchase-money  for  the 
keep  of  it,  it  was  considered  that  he  made  a  tolerable 
profit  on  the  grazing ;  but  if  he  reared  animals, 
and  the  calves  were  well  managed,  he  contended 
they  might  be  made  to  produce  on  a  moderate  cal- 
culation from  £10  to  £16  each.    If  they  thought 
£5  a  good  profit  on  a  full-grown  animal  purchased, 
and  could  realize  £15  on  that  which  was  only  a 
calf  when  they  first  commenced  with  it,  he  would 
ask  which  was  the  best  practice  ?    (cheers).    Al- 
though he  came  from  a  distant  county  he  did  not 
attend  the  meeting  with  a  view  of  layinf(  down 
precepts  and  principles  in  which  he  was  quite  sure 
they  were  more  experienced  than  himself,  but  when 
Sir  Robert  Peel  on  various  occasions  addressed  his 
tenants  and  talked  of  their  rubbing  their  minds 
together,  he  did  so  with  the  same  object  as  he  (Mr. 
Baker)  had  in  view  in  making  his  present  remarks. 
He  did  not  aspire  to  know  more  than  they  did,  or 
to  communicate  anything  to  men  more  practical 
than  himself;  but  there  were  many  common  things 
on  which  they  might  not  have  fixed  their  attention, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  too  common  to  be 
noticed.    The  farmers  were  too  much  creatures  of 
habit,  too  apt  to  tread  in  the  path  their  forefathers 
walked  in,  and  to  adopt  a  particular  system ;  but 
circumstances  were  so  altered  now  that  farmers 
must  look  about  them.    The  introduction  of  rail- 
ways and  the  facilities  of  water-carriage  made  dis- 
tant places  approximate  now  to  London,  which 
before  had  not  been  the  first  market  for  their  meat. 
Scotland  could  send  animals  to  London  on  as  easy 
terms  as  the  farmers  of  Sttflblk,  and  could  compete 
with  them  in  that  market;  the  consequence  whs 
that  they  kept  the  beet  of  their  stock  now  to  fatten 
for  the  London  market,  and  introduced  their  worst 
description  of  animals  into  these  counties  to  be 
sold  for  fattening.    There  was  one  subject  which 
he  wished  to  advert  to-**the  propagation  of  the  beet 
root  for  the  purposes  of  brewing.    He  himself  had 
applied  it  so  extensively  as  to  be  able  to  speak  con- 
fidently on  the  subject*    He  would  say  that  every 
farmer  might  produce  sufficient  beet  root  on  half 
an  acre  of  land  to  supply  all  his  labourers  and 
household  with  beer— not  ordinary,  but  good  beer 
—under  proper  management  as  good  as  from  malt 
itself.    The  workmen  on  his  farm  bad  drunk  it  for 
the  last  five  or  six  months,  and  they  were  all  peN 
fecily  satisfied  with  it.     He  drunk  it  in  his  own 
house,  and  he  found  his  friends  often  asking  him 
where  he  bought  his  porter^  and  a  gentleman  from 
London  declared  it  was  better  than  either  beer  or 


porter  from  malt.  He  thought  the  farmer  would 
be  benefited  by  using  beet  for  this  purpose.  (A 
Voice:  "What  shall  we  do  with  the  barleys?") 
He  was  glad  that  question  was  asked,  because  he 
thought  he  could  answer  it  in  a  way  perfectly  sa- 
tisfactory to  the  majority  of  those  present.  It  was 
well  known  that  if  there  were  no  malt-tax  there 
would  at  the  present  moment  be  double  the  quan- 
tity of  malt  consumed  in  this  country.  He  had 
sho^vn  them  how  to  produce  an  article  free  from  the 
tax ;  if  malt  made  from  barley  were  as  cheap  as  it 
might  be  if  the  tax  were  not  added,  be  should  not 
tiiink  the  adoption  of  the  beet  for  beer  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  farmer ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
malt  from  beet  not  being  taxed  the  beer  could  be 
procured  200  per  cent,  cheaper  than  if  made  with 
malt  from  barley.  The  use  of  beet  for  beer  would 
go  far  to  promote  the  repeal  of  the  malt- tax,  and  ii 
that  tax  were  taken  off  to-morrow,  he  was  sure  tha< 
double  the  quantity  of  barley  now  grown  or  malted 
would  not  be  sufficient.  Let  them  avail  themselvei 
of  a  useful  article  for  their  own  benefit,  and  that  oi 
their  servants,  and  they  could  do  so  where  no  othei 
individuals  could,  and  he  was  convinced  that  il 
would  eventually  prove  a  boon  to  the  farmen 
(cheers). 

Mr.  Joseph  Rand  proposed  the  health  of  theii 
esteemed  Chairman,  Mr.  Kersey — (loud  cheers)— 
remarking  how  much  the  Association  was  indebted 
to  him  for  the  great  interest  he  took  in  ite  pros- 
perity, and  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  b< 
conducted  the  duties  of  its  presidency.  He  trusted 
they  might  see  that  gentleman  for  many  yean  to 
come,  occupying  the  oflUce  which  he  now  so  ablj 
filled.  He  would  couple  with  Mr.  Keraey's  health 
the  toast  of  Prosperity  to  the  Hadleigh  Fanners' 
Club  and  Association. 

Mr.  Kbrbby  rose  amidst  much  cheering,  and, 
in  returning  thanks,  axpreased  the  great  interest  he 
felt  in  the  success  of  the  association,  and  in  the 
promotion  of  its  objects.  He  considered  that,  when 
the  members  came  together  on  occasions  like  the 
present,  they  met  to  stamp  a  kind  of  dignity  upon 
labour,  and  to  pay  a  species  of  tribute  and  respect 
to  good  character  and  to  industry.  It  was  most 
gratifiying  to  have  been  in  the  ploughing  fields  and 
to  witness  the  competition  there*  It  had  convinced 
him  that  very  day  of  the  striking  connection  there 
was  between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  be- 
tween the  master  and  the  servant)  and  as  he  might 
also  take  the  opportunity  of  stating,  between 
capital  and  labour.  He  would  just  ask  what  would 
be  the  condition  of  our  agricultural  districts,  or 
what  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  England,  if 
they  had  not  such  a  thing  as  remunerative 
labour?  If  there  were  no  remunerative  labour  in 
this  country  and  in  our  districts^  and  if  capital  were 
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(xlioquished  or  \vithdravni,it  would  pauperise  every 
family,  every  parish,  and^  he  contended,  every 
coQDty.     A  meeting  such  as   that  regarded  the 
labouring  class  with  the  greatest  interest,  looking 
on  them  as  men  of  sterling  character  and  of  great 
worth,  associated  with  themselves  and  with  the 
higher  classes,  in  rearing  up  the  social  fabric  of  the 
country  and  giving  stability  to  its  institutions;  but 
just  vritbhold  remunerative  labour,  and  the  seeds  of 
discord  and  discontent  would  be  sown,  and  would 
ripen  eventually  to  a  harvest  of  dissolution  and 
bloodshed.     Whenever  he  returned  home  from 
meetings  of  this  association,  he  could  never  help 
regarding  his  men,  and  every  man  who  had  been  a 
competitor  for  prizes,  as  casting  a  kind  of  moral 
influence  amongst  his  fellow-men  on  the  farm—it 
reminded  Turn  of  the  time  when  he  was  a  boy  stand- 
ing on  a  bank,  and  casting  a  stone  into  the  water — 
the  rippling  spread  over  its  whole  surface;  just  the 
wme  was  the  influence  which  such  men  extended 
orer  the  minds  of  their  fellow-men  when  brought 
into  contact  with  them.    The  best  workman  on  a 
fanu,  the'most  successful  labourer,  was  always  the 
man  who  in  other  respect  set  the  noblest  example 
to  his  fellow-labourers  (cheers).    They  frequently 
heard,  in  conversation  on  the  state  of  the  country, 
while  there  was  an  admission  of  the  poverty  and 
Pauperism  extending  on  the  right  and  left,  and  of 
the  fearful  consequences  springing  therefrom,  a 
kind  of  panacea  suggested  for  the  removal  of  those 
^i  a  great  cry  was  made  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  re-echoed,  of  "  educate, 
educate,  educate!**      He  would  educate  too— he 
would  place  within   the  reach  of  every  man  the 
ineuis  of  acquiring  good,  sound,  practical  know- 
I^ge;  but  in  doing  so  he  would  endeavour  to  im- 
plant in  his  bosom  the  principles  by  which  he  might 
luiow  how  to  exercise  that  moral  power  with  which 
ne  \ras  invested ;  he  would  give  him  every  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  in  practical  knowledge ;  he  would 
have  no  mind  uncultivated,  and  no  understanding 
unenlightened;  but,  at  the  same  time,  what  was 
education  without  employment  ?— what  would  be 
the  state  and  condition  of  their  labourers,  however 
enlightened  they  might  be,    whatever  knowledge 
they  might  acquire,  without    that    remunerating 
labour  which  was  essential  to  their  domestic  com- 
fort and  happiness }    He  would  merely  conclude 
his  observations  by  expressing  a  hope  that  long 
might  the  Hadleigh  Farmers'  Club  and  Association 
prosper,  long  might  its  members  continue  to  sup- 
port it,  and  hundreds  yet  to  come  share  in  the 
blessings  it  was  calculated  to  bestow  (cheers). 

The  Ilcv.  11.  B.  Knox  in  complimentary  terms 
proposed  the  health  of  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Joseph 
Haiul.    (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Rand  returned  thanks.     Ho  had  been  much 


delighted  at  that  day's  exhibition,  fur  he  liked  to  bco 
good  stock  reared  and  brought  to  early  maturity,  aiid 
he  was  glad  to  Hnd  so  much  competition.  He  did 
not  recollect  an  occasion  when  he  had  been  Ici^s  fur- 
tmiate  in  obtaining  prizes ;  but,  as  his  esteemed  hiud- 
lord,  the  High  Sheriff,  had  observed,  the  unsuGcc^sful 
competitors  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  tlu  ir 
stock:  stdl,  they  must  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  agaiu,  instead  of  being  cast  down  in  cousc- 
qucuce  of  bemg  once  beaten :  he  could  only  say  it 
would  make  him  more  energetic  iu  the  production  c  f 
good  anunals.    (Cheers.) 

The  prizes  for  long  servitude,  shearing,  ploughing, 
&c.,  were  then  distributed  : — 

Samuel  Bloyse,  having  subscribed  47  years  to  an 
enrolled  bcncnt  society,  2/. ;  John  Kme,  50  ycitrs>' 
service  with  Mr.  Uugii  Green,  Boxford,  21. ;  John 
Whyman,  i?  years*  service  with  Mr.  Robert  Par- 
tridge, 2/. ;  Ann  Jarrod,  114  years'  senice  with  Mr. 
(jook,  2/.  SluffherdiL — Samuel  Alderton,  having 
reared  260  lamos  from  101  ewes,  with  the  loss  of  4 
ewes,  1/.  10s. ;  William  Wright,  210  lambs  from  135 
ewes,  4  lost,  1/. ;  Charles  Wiseman,  292  from  192 
ewes,  10  lost,  10s.  Skearcrt. — John  Dcavcs,  1/.  10s.; 
James  Ramplin,  1/. ;  William  Goss,  10s.  Plough- 
men, Class  /.—John  Sage,  2/. ;  William  Sage,  1/. 
10s. ;  George  Wricht,  1 1.  Class  II. — John  Urccii, 
1/.  15s. ;  Thomas  Pratt,  1/.  5s. ;  William  Barton,  158. 
^a^«.—- James  Munson,  1/. ;  Charles  Hasell,  15s 

The  followiug  were  the  prizes  awarded  for  Stock, 
&c. : — dart  staflion,  Mr.  James  Warren,  2/.  Brood 
cart  mare,  Mr.  Robert  Kersey,  2/. ;  second  best  ditto, 
Mr.  James  Gentry,  1/.  Gelomg,  aitto,  1/.  10s.  (All 
the  other  geldings  were  commended.)  Cart  colt  or 
gelding,  Mr.  J.  Bveritt  (Polstead),  1/.  Cart  Filly, 
Mr.  Robert  Kersey,  1/.  Cart  colt  or  gelding,  Mt. 
Thomas  Partridge!^  15s.  Cart  filly,  Mr.  R.  Kersey, 
16s.  Bull,  Rev.  J.  Y.  CJooke,  1/.  lOs.  Homed  cow» 
ditto,  1/.  Polled  cow  of  any  breed,  Mr.  Cable  Ker- 
sey, 1/.  Shearling  Southdown  Tup,  Mr.  T.  Partridge, 
15s.  Southdown  tup,  of  any  age,  Mr.  Tliomas  Haw- 
kins, 158.  Shcarliii  short- wool  tup,  no  exhibitor. 
Tup  of  any  age,  of  short-wool  breed,  Messrs.  R.  and 
J.  Rand,  los.  Long-wool  shearling  tup,  ditto,  16s. 
Long-wool  tup  of  any  other  age.  Mi*.  H.  Partridge, 
15s.  Five  Southdown  wether  hoggets,  Mr.  T.  Haw- 
kins, 1/.  Five  ewe  hoggets,  ditto,  1/.  Five  wether 
hoggets,  of  any  other  short-wool  breed,  Mr.  John 
Diing,  1/.  Five  ewe  hoggets,  of  any  other  short- 
wool  breed,  ditto,  1/.  Five  wether  hoggets,  long- 
wool  breed,  ditto  1/.  Five  ewe  hoggets,  long-wool 
breed,  ditto,  1/.  Fleece  of  hogget  short-wool,  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  Ardley  Wick,  15s. ;  fleece  hogget 
long- wool,  ditto,  15s.  Boar,  large  breed,  Rev.  J.  Y. 
Cooke,  15s. ;  ditto,  small  breed,  Mr.  Warren,  15s. 
Breeding  sow,  large  breed,  Rev.  J.  Y.  Cooke,  15s. ; 
ditto,  small  breed,  Mn  H  Partridge,  I5s.  Fat  hei- 
fer, llev.  J.  Y.  Cooke,  1/.  lOs. ;  second-best  ditto, 
Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Rand,  1/. 

Mr.  Robert  Rakd  proposed  the  health  of  *'  the 
Judges  of  the  Stock." 

Mr.  H.  Obossb,  in  returning  thanks,  said  the  stock 
exhibited  was  very  muoh  above  that  which  ho  wit- 
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nesscd  three  or  four  years  ago ;  the  horses  and  the 
colts  were  decidedly  superior.  He  at  that  time  had 
made  the  remark  that  there  was  a  want  of  quality, 
but  he  must  now  remark  that  if  they  attended  too 
much  to  quality  he  feared  they  would  lose  size.  In 
much  of  the  stock  exhibited  there  was  beautiful  qua- 
lity, great  activity,  and  perhaps  good  constitution, 
but  hardly  enough  force,  he  sliould  think,  for  the 
strong  soil  of  this  country.  In  the  sheep  depart- 
ment the  Judges  had  great  difficulty  in  satisfying 
themselves,  particularly  as  to  the  tups,  which  were 
first  shewn  in  the  wool  and  then  shorn,  and  which 
were  in  competition  with  some  shorn  a  month  ago 
from  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  rules.  The  wind 
being  very  high,  they  so  stuck  up  their  backs  that 
they  could  not  be  judged  of  so  well,  and  seemed  so 
horribly  cold  that  he  did  not  like  the  look  of  them 
half  so  much  as  before.  Some  of  the  neat  stock 
were  remarkably  good.  In  awarding  the  prizes  for 
cows,  they  had  ventured,  perhaps  wrongly,  to  pick 
out  one  or  two  poor  animals,  with  every  disposition 
to  fatten  if  they  had  the  chance,  but  which  for  their 
milking  qualities  were  likely  every  night  and  morn- 
ing to  bring  in  profit  to  their  owners.  He  would 
remark  that  the  Judges  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  more  of  the  horses*  heads,  but  many  of  them 
were  so  covered  up  with  brass,  and  the  dutfins  were 
bo  large,  that  they  could  not  be  seen. 

Mr.  UoBT.  Paktbidge  proposed  the  health  of  Mr. 
Grimwade,  the  able  Secretary  to  the  Association. 

Mr.  Grimwade  returned  thanks.  It  must  be  gra- 
tifying to  the  members  to  see,  at  a  time  like  the  pre- 
sent, such  an  cxliibition  of  stock,  and  a  meeting  so 
well  attended.  He  hoped  that  this  would  inspire 
them  with  courage,  and  be  an  augury  of  greater  pros- 
perity for  the  future. 

Air.  Norman  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Clayden, 
the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Clayden  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  on  this,  as  on  former 
occasions,  his  coffers  were  pretty  well  lined.  (Cheers.) 
He  felt  pleasure  also  in  having  the  opportunity  of 
bearing  testimony  to  the  great  advantages  of  this 
Association,  and  he  would  mention  an  interesting 
fact.  One  of  the  recipients  of  their  bounty  last  year 
came  to  him :  he  was  a  man  whom  he  had  known 
since  he  had  been  in  Hadleigh,  and  had  always  look- 
ed on  as  a  most  honest  and  well-principled  individual. 
AVhen  he  first  knew  him  he  was  the  occupier  of  a 
small  portion  of  Aldham  Common,  under  Mr.  Pretty, 
now  of  Bury.  The  poor  man  fell  into  difficulties, 
having  had  the  loss  of  a  horse,  and  a  cow  or  two, 
but  he  managed  to  pay  up  what  was  due  except  a 
sovereign.  This  matter  had  been  forgotten  by  Mr. 
Pritty,  who  had  regarded  the  man  as  not  likely  to  be 
able  to  pay  it.  Well,  the  man  came  to  him,  as  he 
had  stated,  and  asked  him  to  remit,  out  of  the  money 


he  had  taken  for  a  prize,  the  sovereign  to  Mr.  Priti 
which  he  had  owed  him  so  many  years,  and  lie  add< 
that,  though  Mr.  P.  was  entitled  to  interest,  yet  pc 
haps  he  would  forgive  him  a  portion  thereof.  B 
had  attended  to  the  request,  and  had  received  froi 
Mr.  Pritty  the  following  letter : 

*'Bury  Si.  Edmunds, 
"Dear  Sib,— I  am  obliged  by  your  communic 
tion  enclosing  1/.  from  Howes,  and  am  very  muc 
pleased  with  the  sterling  honesty  of  his  cLaraoti 
which  it  manifests.  It  had  quite  escj^ped  my  att© 
tion  that  he  was  indebted  to  me  that  sum,  thon^ 
now  remember  it ;  but  of  course  it  is  so  long  sum 
the  debt  was  contracted  that  I  could  not  have  ei 
forced  the  payment  of  it,  so  that  it  was  become 
debt  of  honour.  It  strikes  me  that  the  ar)propria^< 
of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  prize  wliich  he  obtaiiM 
is  so  much  to  his  credit  that  it  deserves  to  be  mac 
honourable  mention  of  to  the  Association  that  ga^ 
him  the  prize ;  and  as  the  amount  passed  throuf 
your  hands  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will,  at  the  e 
suing  yearly  meeting  of  the  Society,  mention  tl 
circumstance,  as  it  appears  to  be  one  worthy  of  ooi 
mendation." 

He  thought  the  members  could  hardly  ML  to  1 
pleased  that  a  prize  had  been  awarded  to  a  man 
such  sterling  worth:  the  circumstance  certain 
showed  a  degree  of  honour  and  honesty  rarely 
be  met  with  in  the  higher  classes.  He  thoug 
while  they  were  enabled  by  their  small  contributioi 
to  reward  such  deserving  characters,  they  won 
be  happy  to  continue  their  subscriptions. 

Mr.  Thos.  Hawkins  proposed  the  health 
Mr.  Daking,  and  the  successful  competitors.     I 
knew  no  one  who  had  received  more  prizes  th 
day,  or  brought  a  better  lot  of  sheep  uito  the  yar 
than  Mr.  Daking  had  done.    They  must  all  fc 
gratified  at  the   way  in  which  the  Judges  hi 
awarded  the  prizes,  though  he  certainly  could  n 
agree  with  his  friend  Mr.  Crosse  that  the  day  wi 
much  too  cold  for  them  to  examine  the  sheep.  E 
thought  if  they  judged  by  the  eye  rather  than  1 
the  touch,  they  would  make  but  a  poor  hand  of 
Whether  a  sheep  were  shorn  a  month  or  only  ti 
or  three  hours  before,  a  person  could  tell  where  tl 
bones  were,  without  trusting  much  to  the  eye 
that  particular. 

Mr.  Daking  returned  thanks,  and  congratulat 
the  members  on  the  success  of  the  associatio 
which  he  considered  did  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Mr.  Crosse  explained  that  the  Judges  d 
handle  the  sheep,  and  his  remarks  had  referen 
only  to  the  appearance  they  presented.  He  believ 
they  did  not  judge  a  single  animal  without  toucliii 
him. 

Mr.  PosTANS  proposed  the  health  of  the  seni 
member  of  the  association^Mr.  Robert  Partrid^ 
sen.,  who  acknowledged  the  compliment. 

Mr.  J.  Evbrstt  proposed  the  health  of  M 
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Baiktr,  the  Tery  exceUent  Chairmaii  of  the  Ramsey 
Fanners'  Club  (cheers). 

Mr.  Barebr  returned  thanks.    He  had  enjoyed 
^eiy  much  the  excellent  exhibition  of  stock  in  the 
crattle  yard,  and  he  had  been  greatly  pleased  with 
fche  remarks  made  to  the  meeting,  and  more  parti- 
cularly with  the  anecdote  narrated  by  Mr.  Clayden. 
Sle  behered  that  in  the  labouring  class  there  was 
snore  sterling  honesty  and  worth  than  in  any  other 
class  in  the  kingdom ;  and  when  he  looked  at  the 
cxmiforts  those  abo^e  them  enjoyed  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  that  class,  he  felt  too  much  could 
'M  be  done  to  promote  ther  comfort  and  well- 
Iwog.    Mr.  Baker  had  told  the  fiirmers  that  they 
■hould  rear  their  own  stock,  and  that  they  pur- 
chased their  animals  forj  fattening  at  too  dear  a 
xite.    For  some  time  he  (Mr.  Barker)  had  reared 
Wi  own  stock,  beginning  with  the  calf  and  ending 
with  the  bullock,  begmning  with  the  Iamb  and  end- 
ing vith  the  fat  sheep.    As  his  was  not  a  stock 
^,  be  was  obliged,  of  course,  to  resort  to  many 
expedients.    At  this  time  of  the  year  he  had  gene- 
nlly  about  a  hundred  head  of  young  stock ;  but 
Ahongh  this  was  a  very  good  principle  to  adopt, 
be  thought  that  if  Mr.  Baker  had  pursued  it  he 
wodd  find  that,  if  the  profits  were  nothing  on  cattie 
ptnthased,  they  were  very  small  indeed  on  those 
which  the  former  reared  (Hear,  hear).    He  knew 
tbtagreat  many  dodges  were  put  forth  as  pana- 
ceas for  the  depression  of  agriculture,  such  as  high 
^ing,  increased  machinery,  dnunage,  &c. ;  but 
he  would  obsenre  that  all  these  things  must  be  de- 
pendent upon  circumstances,  upon  the  character  of 
4e  occupation,  and  so  forth.    From  draining  he 
binwelf  had  received  no  benefit.     All  these  princi- 
pkfl,  applied  singly,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
^'ero  very  advantageous;  but  they  were  not  of 
general  benefit.    If  Mr.  Baker's  system  were  gene- 
rally adopted,  meat  would  become  so  low  in  price 
that  the  object  would  be  defeated.    If  all  were  to 
«ar  thdr  own  cattle,  the  quantity  of  meat  would  be 
>o  large  that  the  profits  would  be  smaller  than  now. 
hi  reference  to  the  observations  of  the  chairman  as 
to  the  abstraction  of  capital  from  the  soil,  he  was 
eonrmced  that  one  of  the  evils  we  laboured  under 
^fu  that  abstraction  of  capital— we  had  laboured 
nnderitfor  the  last  five  years,  and  should  do  so  still. 
He  mamtained  that  the  country  bad  not  the  capital 
employed  in  the  soil  to  produce  so  much  com  as  was 
Pwdoced  five  years  ago,  by  one-fourth ;  and  he  be- 
^ed  that  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  was  right  at  a  late  elec- 
^1  when  he  made  a  statement  respecting  the  re- 
duction of  the  quantity  of  com  grown  within  the 
"nnts  of  Uiis  kingdom.     He  (Mr.  Barker)  fully 
"•^cd  that  the  production  of  corn  in  this  county 
^  a  Dot  equal  to  what  it  was  six  years  ago—ad- 
^erae  aeasons  and  other  circumstances  had  reduced 


the  quantity  grown  to  more  than  the  amount  of 
our  importations.  It  might  be  asked  then  why 
there  were  such  low  prices  ?  He  woidd  reply  that 
all  speculation  was  paralysed,  and  no  one  would 
purchase  com  except  from  hand  to  mouth,  which 
made  low  prices;  and  while  the  ports  were  open 
they  must  expect  low  prices,  and  the  consequences 
must  ultimately  exhibit  themselves.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  in  the  county  of  Essex  the  farmers  did 
not  grow  so  much  com  by  a  quarter  per  acre  as 
they  did  six  years  ago.  He  himself  had  taken  some 
pains  to  instil  a  spirit  of  improvement  among  his 
brother  farmers,  but  he  must  say  they  wanted 
something  practical— they  wanted  remuneration. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  say  "  Cultivate,  cultivate !" 
but  he  would  say  '*  Remunerate,  remunerate !" 
that  there  might  be  a  better  retum  for  the  outiay  of 
capital  than  there  had  lately  been  (cheers). 

Mr.  Bakbk  said  it  was  a  question,  having  a 
given  quantity  of  food,  how  it  was  best  to  apply  it 
to  advantage.  He  contended  that  if  it  were  applied 
to  the  rearing  of  young  stock  and  keeping  them  to 
fatten,  it  would  be  better  than  the  purchasing  of 
stock  for  grazing  purposes.  There  was  another 
advantage  which  he  did  not  mention.  To  purchase 
first-class  stock  for  the  purpose  of  grazing  required 
a  large  ca])ital ;  to  stock  a  farm  with  young  stock 
required  a  small  amount  of  capital ;  therefore  it 
would  be  found  that  the  profits  were  larger  in  that 
point  of  view  than  in  stock  purchased  to  graze.  As 
far  as  he  had  seen  and  heard,  the  breeder  had  the 
best  end  of  the  stick ;  the  man  who  reared  sheep 
or  animals  and  sold  them  to  his  neighbours  got 
more  than  the  man  who  fattened ;  then  let  the  far- 
mer rear  his  own  cattle,  and  if  the  profit  were  more 
at  one  end  than  the  other,  let  him  have  it. 

Mr.  Barker  agreed  with  Mr.  Baker  that  the 
best  application  of  the  food  of  a  farm  was  in  the 
rearing  and  fattening  of  stock ;  but  he  thought  also 
that  if  they  reared  and  fattened  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent they  could  not  do  so  without  remuneration, 
and  that  the  system  would  not  relieve  them  from 
the  depression  under  which  they  laboured. 

'llie  Chairman  proposed  the  health  of  Mr. 
Bale,  of  Harling. 

Mr.  Balk,  in  rcturiiing  thanks,  said  he  believed 
that  the  slow  progress  agriculture  had  hitherto  made 
OS  a  science  was  to  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  edaca- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  to 
ignorance  of  the  connection  between  agriculture  and 
chemistry ;  but  a  new  and  brighter  period  was  dawn- 
ing ;  the  farmers  were  beginning  to  know  that  they 
need  be  scholars  to  follow  the  plough.  When  they 
saw  landlords  and  stewards  providing  such  inade- 
quate farm  buildings,  and  letting  farms  without  any 
security  of  tenure,  not  even  allowing  the  tenants  to 
think  for  themselves  as  to  the  best  mode  of  cultiva- 
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ting  tliMr  fftrma,  biuding  Uiem  down  to  obsolete 
qjiteoM  of  oropping  for  eveij  descriptiou  of  soili  it 
was  time  they  should  bu  scut  to  coUego  to  learu  the 
why  aud  the  wherefore.  (Cheera.) .  There  was  no 
qaeition  that  science  applied  to  agrieulture  under 
Ittopor  regulations  would  promote  the  intcreata  of 
•grienlture;  science  would  be  the  polar  star,  and 
praotioe  would  carry  it  through.  These  two  sorts  of 
knowledge^oscienee  and  practice— required  two  or- 
ders of  wind,  but  excellent  practical  fanners  would 
not  dispute  the  principles  upon  which  practice  was 
founded.  He  was  glad  to  say  that  many  farmers 
WWB  arousing  from  the  sleep  in  which  they  had  been 
•0  long  slumbering,  and  in  which  many  of  their 
brethren  were  reposing,  and  were  rubbing  their  eyes 
'  aad  waking  up  to  a  sense  of  their  position ;  but  there 
were  many  practical  farmers  who  understood  effects 
but  did  not  understand  causes ;  they  could  tell  that 
on  some  lands  clay  would  produce  effect,  and  on 
others  none ;  that  white  crop  after  white  crop  should 
not  be  introduced ;  that  land  would  become  siok  of 
doTer,  and  so  forth.  But  few  were  aware  of  the 
oaoses  which  produced  these  effects,  and  they  might 
be  sore  that,  unless  they  knew  something  of  causes, 
they  would  work  at  a  disadvantage.  Farmers  should 
know  something  of  the  soil  they  cultivated;  and  earth 
air,  and  water  being  the  agents  with  which  they 
worked,  geology  and  chemistry  should  be  understood 
by  them.  Mathematical  analysis  had  done  much  for 
astronomy;  and  in  like  manner  chemical  analysis 
would  be  beneficial,  for  it  would  enable  the  farmer  to 
put  into  the  land  what  was  neoessary  to  produce  any 
orop  he  pleased,  even  to  the  growing  of  turnips  and 
potatoes ;  it  told  them  there  was  no  soil  so  barren, 
00  rock  BO  steep,  but  that  the  sinews  of  our  noble 
labourers  could  render  it  productive  and  capable  of 
sustaining  life ;  and  that  that  which  used  to  embar- 
las  and  perplex  would  vanish  as  soon  as  science  and 
obemioal  skill  were  put  to  it— that  the  barren  heath, 
the  indigenous  oUy,  and  the  bog,  mig^t  be  wrought 
to  become  rich  and  fertile  for  the  benefit  of  man. 

Mr.  Gnnni-ADE  proposed  the  healths  of  the  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  of  HadleigL-^Mr.  Gbowse,  Mr. 
BoBiNSoy,  aud  Mr.  Last  severally  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  Barker  proposed  the  healths  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Pabtbidgb  acknowledged  the  toast. 

Mr.  CuTDBir  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Stmtt, 
with  tkanks  to  h^  for  the  use  of  his  meadow.  Mr. 
SnuTT  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  Last  proposed  "Suooess  to  Agriculture," 
eoopliug  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  Caleb 
KmKy.    (Cheers.) 

Mr.  C.  Kebsey,  in  returning  thanks,  said,i&refer- 
•aeeto  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bale,  that  he  was  rathw 
MMfol  whether  ohemistiy  oonld  do  mnoh  good  for 


the  farmers.  He  thought  there  must  be  a  good  deal 
of  the  old  system  as  well  as  of  the  new  to  ensure 
prosperity  through  an  increased  quantity  of  com. 
He  was  one  who  thought  that  land  could  not  be 
made  to  produce  more  than  a  certain  quantity.  He 
had  observed  that  the  application  of  some  artificial 
manures  would  in  the  spring  time  have  such  an  effect 
on  the  blade  as  to  lead  liim  to  look  for  a  most  luxu- 
riant crop;  but  he  had  noticed  that,  at  harvest,  there 
was  not  more  corn  in  consequence  of  the  application, 
and  in  some  cases  not  so  much.  (Hear,  hear !)  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  this  applied  to  all  artificial  ma- 
nures :  still  he  thought,  from  all  he  had  heard,  and 
especially  from  what  he  had  seen  done  by  a  gentle- 
man whose  name  he  need  not  mention,  but  who  had 
met  them  at  some  of  their  annual  musters,  and  whose 
balance-sheet  he  needed  not  go  into — (laughter)— 
tluit  they  ought  to  be  very  gusurded  indeed  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  their  money  in  this  shape.  (Cheers.) 
There  must  be  a  cautious  selection  of  those  artificial 
manures,  and  the  use  of  all  advisable  means  to  ensure 
as  far  as  possible  good  crops.  But^  after  all,  in  this 
country  they  were  subject  to  such  fluctuations  of 
seasons  that  what  would  answer  perfectly  well  at  one 
time  would  not  at  another,  when,  if  they  had  not  put 
the  expense  into  the  land,  the  orop  would  have  been 
better.  He  did  not  think  there  could  be  laid  down 
any  unerring  system,  either  for  rearing  stock  or  for 
the  management  of  a  farm.  They  must  farm  on  their 
own  judgment  as  far  as  they  could,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  advice  of  their  neighbours,  and  especially 
such  as  they  heard  from  time  to  time  offered  them 
at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Hadleigh  Fanners' 

Club. 

The  Eev.  J.  Y.  Cooke  proposed  the  toast  of 
"Trade  in  general'*  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Cook,  who  acknowledged  the  toast. 

Mr.  BoBi:Kr80N  proposed  the  healths  of  '*  the  La- 
bouring Classes." 

The  High  Sherict  gave  "The  Press,"  coupling 
therewith  the  name  of  Mr.  Horace  Barker,  of  the 
Buff  Posi,  who  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  Everett  proposed  the  healths  of  "  the  Judges 
of  the  Ploughing."  Mr.  Fisgett  acknowledged  the 
toast,  and  in  high  terms,  as  a  practical  pbughman 
himself,  oommended  the  execution  of  the  work,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  in  the  pbughing  depart- 
ment the  district  round  Hadleigh  could  not  be  beaten 
in  the  whole  world. 

"The  health  of  Mrs.  Knox  and  the  Ladiee  of  Had- 
leigh," was  next  given,  and  acknowledged  \xj  tiic 
Bev.  H.  B.  Knox,  who  took  occasion  to  pay  some 
graceful  compliments  to  the  exceUeat  lady  of  the 
worthy  Chairinaai  and  after  this  the  meeting  broke 
up.-^Norw}eh  and  B  vy  Poet. 
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Baromstbr. 

Thbrmombter. 

Wind  and  Statb. 

1 

Athosphbrb. 

WlATB, 

Day. 

8  a.m. 

10  p.m. 

Min. 

'  Max. 

lOp.m 

Direction. 

r 

Force. 

8  a.m. 

2  p.m.  10p.m. 

May  24 

in.  eU. 
30.02 

in.  etR. 
29.97 

45 

1 
'     61 

55 

'  Easterly 

lively  'I'cloudy 

1 

fine       cloudy 

dry 

25  29.97 

29.87 

50 

59 

52 

'  N.  East 

lively     cloudy 

cloudy  cloudy 

dry 

30  29.80 

29.84 

48 

•     52 

60 

'  E.N.E. 

lively     cloudy 

cloudy  cloudy 

rain 

27  29.89 

29.87 

48 

53 

47 

North 

gentle    cloudy 

cloudy  cloudy 

rain 

281  29.78 

29.78 

46 

56 

52 

E.  by  N.N.E. 

gentle  :  cloudy 

cloudy  cloudy 

rain 

29  29.72 

29.63 

45 

50 

43 

E.  by  North 
Eaatly.W.byS. 

gentle  ii cloudy 

cloudy  fine      1 

rain 

30  29.65 

29.73 

35 

56 

45 

gentle 

fine 

cloudy  cloudy 

dry 

31  29*83    29.83 

41 

57 

46 

W.  by  South 
S.  West 

gentle 

fine 

fine       fine 

dry 

Jone  1  29.83 

29.88 

41 

64 

49 

Uvely    jfine 

fine       fine 

rain 

2  29.91  ,  29.83 

49 

61 

51 

S.S.W. 

brk.stg  [fine 

cloudy  fine      j 

rain 

3'  29.77 

29.93 

48 

57 

47 

S.S.W. 

gentle 

cloudy 

cloudy  cloudy 

rain 

4'  29.76 

29.68 

44 

64 

49 

S.W.,  Weet 

lively 

cloudy 

fine       fine 

rain 

6  29.97 

29.93 

45 

69 

56 

S.  by  East 
S.  Weet 

var.      I'fine 

sun       cloudy 

rain 

6  29.88 

29.73 

54 

69 

58 

gentle  :|cloudy 

sun       fine 

rain 

7;  29.69 

29.58 

57 

63 

53 

S.E.,  var. 

gentle 

cloudy 

cloudy  cloudy 

rain 

8  29.60 

29.62 

52 

65 

55 

S.E.,  S.W. 

var.cal.  I'cloudy 
gentle  I'cloudy 
gentle  i'cloudy 

cloudy  hasy 

rain 

9  29.61     29.55 

54 

61 

56 

S.  Westerly 

cloudy  cloudy 

rain 

10  29.55   39.55 

53 

57 

46 

X.W.,  S.W. 

cloudy  1  cloudy 

rain 

11  29.52 

29.58 

43 

61 

47 

W.  by  North 

lively     cloudy 

cloudy  fine       rain 

12:  29.64 

29.72 

42 

59 

50 

Westerly 

gentle    cloudy 

cloudy  jcloudy 

rain 

13;  29.73 

29.52 

45 

59 

49 

S.  West 

var.bk. 

cloudy 

cloudy  cloudy 

rain 

141  29.28 

29.32 

47 

63 

50 

S.W.,Wly.byN 

var. 

cloudy 

cloudy  cloudy 

rain 

15  29.46 

29.58  i 

47 

64 

51 

Westerly 

var. 

cloudy 

cloudy  jcloudy 

rain 

16  29.40 

29.44 

48 

64 

53 

S.  West 

lively 

cloudy 

fine       cloudy 

rain 

17'  29.44 

29.50 , 

50 

65 

52 

S.o.W. 

lively 

cloudy 

fine       cloudy 

rain 

18!  29.54 

29.58  ; 

48 

64 

52 

South 

lively 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

rain 

19  29.59 

29.71 

51 

66 

55 

,W.  by  S.W. 

lively 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

rain 

20  29.80 

29.75 

50 

69 

55 

S.W.,  South 

gentle 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

rain 

21 

29.64 

• 

29.64 

54 

66 

53 

S.  West 

1 

brisk 

cloudy 

sun 

fine 

dry 

B8TIMATBD    AVBRAOB8    OF   JUNB. 


Barometer. 
High.      I       Low. 
30.46  29.60 


Thermometer. 


High. 
90 


Low. 
37 


Mean. 
58.7 


Hal  avkraob  tbmpbbaturb  op  thb  pbriod. 

Highett.        I         Lowest.      I  Mean. 

61.17  I  47.60       I  54.38 

Wbathbr  and  Phbnombna. 
May  24 — Some  sun ;  fine  p.m.  till  7  o'clock. 
25— Fresh  wind.  26— Cold  day;  wet  evening. 
if,  28— Overcast ;  drizile.  29— Much  small  rain. 
SO-Fmo  i  superb  golden  sunset ;  black  illuminated 
doods.    31— Fine. 

LuKATiON.— First  quarter,  26th  day,  3  h.  38 
ai.  afternoon. 

June  1— Heavy  clouds.  2— Pretty  fine ;  cirrus. 
3— Very  rainy.  4— Fine:  a  few  drops.  5  — Fine, 
virm,  and  airy;  cirro-atratus  modification.    6— 


Fine  growing  temperature.  7^Wet  day ;  rain  ttC 
in.  8 — Fair  morning,  rainy  afternoon.  9— Pn>- 
fusely  rainy.  10 — Same,  till  4  p.m.  11— Change- 
able; wet  noon;  fine  evenmg.  12— Dark,  cold 
morning.  13— Changeable;  rainy  evening.  14 — 
One  clap  of  thunder,  several  showers.  15— Fine 
morning  and  evening;  showery  mid-day.  16*^ 
Windy  and  rainy  forenoon.  17 — Some  hours  fine ; 
evening  showery,  with  wind.  18— Showery  and 
changeable;  wind  at  sunset.  19  —  Showert; 
gleams ;  three  rolls  of  distant  thunder  at  3,  wind 
veering  with  it;  fine  ;  clearing.  20— Fme  genial 
noon ;  changeable  and  wet  afternoon.  2 1 —Windy ; 
gleams ;  finer ;  no  rain. 

LuNATioNH.— Full  moon,  2nd  day,  6  h.  96  m. 
morning.  Last  quarter,  9th  day,  3  h.  10  m.  after* 
noon.    New  moon,  17th  day,  4  h.  47  m.  afternoon. 

N.B.  In  cases  of  doubt,  the  degraes  of  tempera- 
ture are  compared  with  those  of  other  readings  off. 

y  2 


a« 


RBMAKKS 

So  long  ■  period  of  thorough  wet  vreBthet  i»  not 
withia  our  recollection  eioce  1799 — 35  days,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  eioce  the  36th  of  May ! 
True  it  is  that  many  weeks  of  drought  during 
die  spring  preceded  this  deluge,  and  thus  ■  com- 
pensation has  been  made.  The  crops,  and  indeed 
vegetation  of  every  sort,  progrebaastonishingljr,  and 
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are  superlatively  tuxuriaot.  Wheat  was  seen 
partially — in  ear  ten  daye  since — so  was  baric 
Btill  we  must  consider  the  seaaon  at  lafe.'  andmu 
dependR  upon  a  powerful  sun  and  a  tranquil  atn 
shere.  The  first  crop  of  mixed  grasaea  I  saw 
heavy  swarth  about  tbe.lMb. 

J.  TowiBs. 
Croydon. 


CALENDAR    OF    HORTICULTURi;. 


fLANT   HOIISIH. 

CBHirrvlorf. — In  addition  to  the  general  lyrlDstiigs 
in  this  hoDM,  which  are  lo  neceswrj  for  the  heallh  and 
desnlioeis  of  the  plsnts,  it  will  bs  bund  of  great  beaefit 
to  go  OTer  loch  thlngi  u  Cimelllu,  Oranges,  Ficos  elai- 
des,  .RhadodeadroQi,  md  other  tbick-leiTed  plants,  and 
waih  off  with  a  ipange  and  water  the  Impnritiei  arisiag 
tnm  doit  and  other  ouks,  which  are  aura  to  become 
BDcnuted  on  the  leaTri.  It  ii  utoniabing  how  thii  will 
improre  them  both  in  health  and  general  apporaoce.  A 
oontiananoeofaDch weathers* we ha(e lately  experienced 
will  be  a  good  time  to  attend  to  theae  things.  Let  the 
operator  be  inatmcted  to  be  careful  of  the  yonng  growth, 
as  it  will  not  bear  waahiog  at  thia  time.  Attend  con- 
staptlj  to  the  neceasary  fnmlgations  for  the  deatmctton 
of  inaeeta,  which  appear  tblayeartobe  more  than  asoally 
;  and  the  best  direetloDa  aa  well  at  the  beat 
are  antirely  oagatory  it  their  deatraotion  ia  not 
attended  to  in  every  department  of  plant- groniog. 

GrwitAoiue.— As  the  earlr  Pelargonioma  go  ont  of 
flower,  let  them  be  placed  ont  of  doora  on  coal  ashes,  in 
aahelCered  place,  but  eipoaed  to  the  ran,  in  order  to 
ripen  and  mature  the  wood.  Caloeoliriaa  are  now  going 
ont  or  flower,  and  aa  they  become  nnaighlly,  ahoold  be 
remored  to  ■  aitaation  nndcr  a  north  wall.  Uuleaa  re- 
qiured  for  aeed,  let  the  flower  atemi  be  removed  imme- 
lately,  and  be  very  carefal  that  they  do  not  become 
saturated  with  water.  Thia  remark  will  apply  to  all 
plants  now  atanding  ont  of  doora  in  pota,  as  irreparabte 
liyary  is  often  done  for  want  ot  attention  to  thii.  Hie 
beat  plan  ia  to  ism  on  tbeir  aide  all  thoie  moat  Lkely  to 
soffer,  bnt  by  all  means  eodearoar  to  give  the  choicest 
and  beat  plants  the  protecUoD  of  a  cold  pit,  nndcr  glaaa. 
Bslaama  and  other  eonaertatory  annuals  should  now  be 
advancing  bto  bloom  to  take  the  place  of  the  ealccola. 
rlat.  Fuchaiaa  slao  will  now  be  oomiog  in  rery  uaefnl, 
and  mnat  be  kept  neatly  trained  ont,  and  encouraged  to 
bloom  fine.  Too  maoh  pot-room  is  not  deairable,  aa  if 
the  root!  are  rather  cramped  than  otherwise,  it  will  m. 
dnce  a  flowering  habit ;  end  occaaional  anpplies  of  liqoid 
manure  will  keep  the  bloom*  well  up  la  size  and  bril- 
liancy of  colonr.  See  that  the  plaota  of  Campannla 
pyramidal!*  are  not  anffering  for  want  of  pot-room  and 
noariahment — they  will  be  InTslnabls  Id  a  month  or  to. 
Pnt  hi  cuttings  of  the  aame,  or  young  offaats,  for  another 
anson's  blooming.  Train  out  the  hranchea  of  the 
Coral  Tree,  Eijthrina  crista  lalU,  and  let  them  have  eree  i 


Sne  weather,  but  shelter  from  drmdi 
I  raina.  Scarlet  Qeraniums,  Petunias,  TropKOlnm  Ll 
biannm,  &c.,  for  late  blooming,  shonld  hare  a  fi 
ahift,  and  be  kept  growing  freely.  Keep  them  In  a  o 
pit  near  the  glaaa,  with  a  very  frre  clrcnlatioo  of  air.  ! 
that  the  pottrd  Chryaanthemnm  cnttingi  get  a  Tcry  I 
rircnlation  of  air,  and  doat  thsm  with  anlphnr.  If  I 
cloudy,  innleas  wsather  ahonld  bring  on  mildew,  ki 
them  also  well  stopped  for  the  neit  tbiee  weeks,  sf 
which  it  ia  not  safe  to  do  so. 

FoaciNG  Houses. 
The  last  ^irea  weeks  hsve  been  rery  nnfaronrable 
operaliona  in  thia  department.  In  the  Kncries,  if  I 
weather  eontinoe,  he  careful  of  nsing  loo  mndi  wal 
and  slao  to  moderate  the  fire  heat,  for  too  mnch  stin 
latloD,  under  anch  nnfaTonrable  circnmitaoces,  willea 
a  neakly,  elongated  growth ;  bnt  if  bright  and  pawn 
ann  ahoatd  come  oo,  let  them  bare  fall  advantage  of 
stilli  for  a  tew  daya  it  may  he  neceaasry  to  apply  a  sll| 
shading  during  the  period  of  itagreateat  power,  sayfr 
12  to  3  o'clock.  The  cold,  aonlcsa  weather  has  hai 
bad  effect  on  frspea  abont  colouring.  The  Intel 
ahonld  be  kept  dry,  and  a  temperature  ranging  aboat 
deg.  kept  up,  so  St  to  allow  of  a  free  circnlatioa  of  i 
Later  hornet,  with  the  fruit  awelling  off,  mnat  hare  1 
water  thrown  aboat  the  hooae,  until  more  faTonra 
weather.  Look  ontfor  mildew,  which  it  not  unlikely 
be  induced  by  such  a  long  cantionance  of  dull,  dai 
days,  snd  dnit  with  anlphnr,  aa  toon  at  percdTed  i  i 
appeara  on  a  Urge  scale,  by  all  means  nte  Epps'  lai 
anlphurator,  one  of  which  ahonld  be  kept  in  every  ( 
den,  as  itia  naefnlfor  the  applicaticnof  aalphor  toss 
tbin  mildewed  vinea  ;  for  peaehea  and  other  trees  onm 
it  it  moat  excellent,  alao  for  rotes. 

FlOWSB  OABDaM. 

The  lamentations  with  regard  lo  the  continued  r 
and  aluence  of  aun  are  nowhere  more  aevercly  felt  H 
in  thia  department,  as  it  ia  next  to  impotaihie  to  sia 
tain  a  thorough  neatness.  Weeda  are  tpringiog  op 
thouaandt,  and  the  ground  cannot  be  cB'ectnallj  moi 
to  drsiroy  them.  However,  no  eisrtiona  mnat  be  spai 
when  the  ground  Is  dry  to  keep  the  tnr^a  soil  la  i 
borders  generally,  as  well  aa  amongat  the  beddodn 
plants,  very  often  stirred  abont.  At  pressnt  boddi 
plants  have  made  very  poor  progieat-'a  week  or  two 
wsrm  lanoy  weather  will  be  qnite  ni 
oan  expect  much  dlaplay  from  them. 
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tnioed  oot  and  pegged  down,  to  guard  against  high 

viwfi.    In  the  herbaoeooa  prden  a  great  amount  of 

labonr  will  be  neceasary  to  keep  all  neat.    The  foliage 

o^tbe  balbona  kinds  moat  be  removed  aa  it  decays,  and 

if  toy  large  Ticanciea  are  produced,  they  may  be  filled  np 

with  Altera,  African  and  French  Marigolds,  Zinnias, 

mud  also  with  aome  of  the  spare  bedding-plants,  such  as 

Cvpheas,  dwarf  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Heliotropes,  Ver- 

Imdu  ;  take  care  also  to  di»tribnte  plenty  of  the  different 

▼vietiei  of  Salvias  all  through  the  mixed  flower  garden  ; 

they  will  make  a  glorious  display  in  the  autumn.     Look 

out  for  cuttings  of  the  choice  Tarietiea  of  herbaceous 

Phlox,  ss  the  present  is  a  good  time  for  potting  them  in. 

Tike  care  that  roses  are  properly  secured  from  the 

wiods,  snd  that  they  are  not  overloaded  with  wood ;  thio 

Oitthe  blooma  of  anoh  aa  are  required  extra  fine,  fiudding 

vty  be  commenced  immediately  on  such  stocks  as  have 

ae^ired  soflident  consistency  to  bear  the  knife. 


Kitchen  Garden. 
Let  there  be  no  delay  in  getting  io  the  oiain  cropa  of 
Celery  immediately,  and  plant  a  row  of  Bath  Cos  or 
other  sorts  of  Lettuce  down  the  middle,  between  each 
row  of  cclff y — they  will  be  off  long  before  the  celery 
will  require  earthing  up.  Strew  salt  over  Sea  Kale  and 
Asparngus  beds  in  wet  weather,  so  that  the  rain  may 
carry  the  salt  down  to  the  roots.  Plant  out  succes^ional 
crops  of  Cape  Broccoli,  Cauliflower ;  also,  for  later  crops 
of  winter  greens  of  all  sorts.  See  also  that  a  sufficient 
stock  of  hardy  Broccolis  for  spring  use  are  planted  out. 
Plant  a  good  breadth  of  Cabbage  for  autumn  use  ;  and 
in  dry  weather  keep  the  ground  well  stirred  amongst  ad- 
vancing cropa  of  all  descriptions.  Keep  op  successional 
sowings  of  Lettuces,  Radishes,  Salading,  Turnips,  and 
Spinach.  Make  a  sowing  of  green  and  white  curled  and 
Batavian  Endive.  Keep  Tomatoea  well  nailed  np,  as 
they  are  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  wind.— C. 


AGRICULTURAL     REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
FOR  JUNE. 

Daring  the  firat  three  weeks  of  this  month  an 
QDusoally  large  quantity  of  rain  fell  in  all  parts  of 
Eoglaod,  and^  at  one  period,  fears  were  entertained 
leit  considerable  damage  would  be  sustained  by 
the  growing  cropa.  It  is,  however,  highly  gratify- 
ing Ibrus  to  observe  that  an  important  change  has 
latterly  taken  place  in  the  weather,  and  that  our 
advices  from  nearly  all  quarters  in  reference  to  the 
general  appearance  of  the  wheat,  as  well  as  spring 
eom,  are  very  favourable.  It  is  evident,  however, 
tlttt  the  heavy  lands  were  so  completely  saturated 
vHh  wet  that  some  time  must  elapse  ere  they  com- 
pletely recover  themselves;  but  light  soils  have 
onqoestionably  derived  great  benefit  from  super- 
tSmncUnt  moisture.  Prior  to  the  rains  com- 
mencing, the  land  was,  in  many  instances,  almost 
bare  of  grass,  whilst  the  grain  and  potato  crops 
bad  a  most  unpromising  appearance.  But  a  very 
■peedy  change  took  place  about  the  15th,  since 
which  date  vegetation  in  general  has  progressed  at 
a  very  rapid  rate.  In  our  forward  counties  wheat 
is  now  in  blossom,  hence  we  have  arrived  at  what 
Day  be  termed  the  most  critical  period  of  its 
growth.  Heavy  rains,  accompanied  wiUi  strong  gales 
of  wind,  would  have  a  most  prejudicial  effect  upon 
^  plant.  Aa  yet,  however>  nothing  has  transpired 
to  wirrani  the  belief  that  the  total  yield  will  in  any 
vay  prove  deficient.  As  regards  barley,  oats, 
bwii,  and  peaa»  we  may  observe  that  they  give 
pioniise  of  a  large  return,  although  it  is  stated  that 
mione  quartert  beans  are  suffering  from  blight. 

As  yet,  the  tuppliee  of  new  potatoes  disposed  of 
iathe  metropolhaii  and  provincial  markets  have 
b^  smally  yet  tbdr  general  quality  has  proved  re- 


markably good.  They  are  now  steadily  increasing 
in  size,  under  the  influence  of  a  warm  temperature. 
The  return  of  cold  and  wet  weather  might  prove 
very  injurious  to  the  whole  crop.  At  present,  no 
signs  of  disease  have  presented  themselves.  From 
the  immense  consumption  during  the  last  six 
months,  and  the  limited  nature  of  the  imports  from 
abroad,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  last  year's 
crop  was  unusually  large.  The  present  one 
promises  to  be  equally  extensive.  The  stock  now 
left  is  very  small,  and  the  valu3  of  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  understand ;  indeed,  for  some  time  past 
sales  have  been  made  at  very  irregular  quotations. 
An  import  of  about  100  tons  of  new  has  taken 
place  from  the  continent,  and  we  learn  that  im- 
mense quantities  are  about  to  follow. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  hay- 
making has  been  commenced ;  but  the  return  of 
damp  weather  on  the  25th  has  put  a  stop  to  cutting. 
We  perceive  that  the  grass  on  most  good  lands  has 
become  "  full-bottomed ;"  hence,  should  we  be 
favoured  with  a  fine  dry  atmosphere  during  the  first 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  of  July,  a  large  crop  will 
be  secured  in  good  order.  The  late  period  at  which 
operations  have  been  commenced  render  it  very 
doubtful  whether  the  second- cut  will  be  worth  the 
expense  of  cutting.  The  demand  for  both  hay  and 
straw— owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  green  food 
— has  been  by  no  means  active;  nevertheless, 
prices  have  slightly  advanced. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
parties  in  Australia  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number 
of  hands  to  man  their  homeward-bound  vessels, 
the  arrivals  of  wool  from  the  colonies  have  exceeded 
38,000  bales,  making  the  total  stock  in  liondon 
about  50,000,  the  whole  of  which  will  be  submitted 
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to  public  competition  in  a  few  weeks.  It  must  be 
Batisfactory  to  the  dealers  to  learn  that  the  above 
supplies  have  come  to  hand  in  excellent  condition, 
and  that  they  exhibit  no  traces  of  the  want  of  ade- 
quate labour.  The  continuous  advance  in  the  value 
of  colonial  wool  has,  of  course,  had  considerable 
influence  upon  the  holders  of  English  qualities. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  the  rise  in  the  quotations 
has  been  from  O^d.  to  Id.  per  lb. ;  but  our  im« 
pression  is,  looking  to  the  great  demand  for  ship* 
ment  to  the  continent,  the  great  acti/ity  in  our 
manufacturing  districts,  and  the  rapid  increase  in 
our  export  trade,  higher  rates  will  rule  as  the  season 
progresses,  although  this  year's  clip  has  been  a 
large  one. 

The  demand  for  guano  has  now  become  veiy 
inactive,  but  we  may  observe  that  nearly  or  quite 
the  whole  of  the  season's  import  has  found  buyers, 
for  home  use  and  shipment  to  the  continent.  We 
are  glad  to  perceive  that  efforts  have  been  made  to 
destroy  the  monopoly  in  this  article,  but  we  are  not 
satisfied  that  the  right  course  has  been  adopted. 
Lord  Derby  has  asserted  that  the  Lobos  Islands 
belong  properly  to  Peru ;  but,  assuming  that  such 
is  the  case,  we  would  have  a  direct  communication 
opened  with  the  Peruvian  government  itself;  we 
would  have  the  agriculturists  "  take  a  leaf"  out  of 
the  books  of  the  gentlemen  in  Capel  Court,  and 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  proving  to  that 
government  that  competition  in  the  article  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  Peru. 

The  stocks  of  home-grown  wheats  in  the  hands 
of  our  farmers  are  now  much  reduced,  whilst  those 
of  all  spring  com  are  unusually  small.  In  the 
general  features  of  the  com  trade  very  little  change 
has  taken  place;  yet  prices  have  somewhat  hardened, 
from  the  fact  that  the  supplies  of  foreign  produce 
in  our  warehouses  are  smaller  than  for  a  series  of 
years  past.  This  circumstance,  however,  has  in  no 
way  induced  speculation,  dealers  in  general  being 
indisposed  to  increase  their  stocks  with  the  prospect 
of  steady  arrivals  from  abroad.  Most  of  the  advices 
fh>m  the  continental  ports  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
trade  has  continued  in  a  very  inactive  state. 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland  a  very  limited  business 
has  been  doing  in  most  kinds  of  grain,  the  prices  of 
which  have  been  with  difficulty  supported.  The 
shipments  of  grain  to  England  have  been  on  a  very 
moderate  scale. 


REVIEW   OF  THE  CATTLE   TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  supplies  of  beasts  on 
offer  In  Smithfield  in  the  month  just  concluded 
h&Ve  been  seasonably  extensive,  and,  for  the  most 
put,  in  toll  average  condition,  the  demand  for 


that  description  of  stock  has  ruled  somewhat  activ 
and  prices  have  advanced  fully  4d.  per  8 lbs.  Tl 
improvement  is,  in  some  measure,  attributed  to  t 
rapid  rise  in  the  value  of  barrel  provisions  for  t 
Australian  shipping,  and  the  great  scarcity  of  salt 
pork,  not  only  in  London,  but  likewise  at  the  01 
ports.  The  numbers  of  sheep  have  exhibited 
considerable  falling  off,  compared  with  those  at  t 
corresponding  period  iu  1851;  but  their  genei 
weight  has  been  good.  On  the  whole  the  lac 
trade  has  continued  in  a  very  inactive  state ;  whi 
calves  and  pigs  have  not  varied  much  in  value. 

Our  advices  from  the  whole  of  the  grazing  d; 
tricts  are  very  favourable  as  regards  the  health 
the  stock.  The  supply  of  dry  food  has  becoi 
very  limited,  but  this  is  now  a  matter  of  little  m 
ment,  as  the  pastures  show  unmistakable  signs 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  late  seasonable  rail 
The  various  fairs  have  been  fairly  supplied  w 
both  beasts  and  sheep,  for  which  the  inquiry  1 
ruled  steady,  at  fair  quotations. 

On  the  whole,  the  imports  of  foreign  stock  Ylz 
been  good ;  but  we  have  observed  very  little  m 
provement  in  quality.  Those  into  London  h.a 
been  as  under: —  Head. 

BeasU  2,035 

Sheep    g,784 

Lambs • .        965 

Calves   2,145 

Pigs 227 

IMPORTS  AT   CORRESPONDING   PBRI008. 

June,     June,     June,     June,     Jaw 
1847.       1848.      1849.       1850.      185 
Beasts..     4,594      2,044      1,300      1,515      1,41 
Sheep..   29,430     9,591      7,631      7,398      7,9« 
Lambs..        995  74         386         302         6| 

Calves..  844  1,692  1,459  1,600  1^ 
Pigs    ..         —  —  2  125        65, 

The  total  supplies  exhibited  in  Smithfield  hm 
consisted  of : — 

Head. 

Beasts 18,209 

Cows 631 

Sheep  and  lambs 134,160 

Calves 2,781 

Pigs    2,820 

SUPPLIES   AT   CORRESPONDING   PERIODS. 

June.  June,  June,  June,     Jon 

1847.  1S48.  1849.  1850.       185 

Beasts  ..  16,222  17.452  15,899  16,603    ]7,8( 

Sheep  and 

lambs  .  148,660  152,730  153,320  182,620  169^42 

Calves  . .      3,064  3,846  2,667  2,453     9,i? 

Pigs....      2,488  2,611  2,322  2,476     2fil 

Since  our  last,  the  arrivals  of  beasts  from  Norfol 
Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire  have  amounU 
to  8,000  head,  against  9,900  do.  hi  1851 ;  M< 
from  other  parts  of  England,  against  2,200  in  196] 
and  2,350  from  Scotland,  against  2,300  in  196 
We  may  observe  that,  owing  to  increuing  eomp 
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niiH],  Humbert  of  beaiU  are  now  shipped  at  AW- 
deen  lo  Newcastle,  and  thence  fonviirded  to  Lon- 
don per  railwBjr.  The  uring  b^  this  mode  of  con- 
Tqtnce  it  estimated  at  St.  par  head. 

N'ewgmte  and  Leadanfaall  raarketi  bare  continued 
Id  be  well  lapplied  vith  each  kind  af  meat,  jti  the 
tnde  hu  ruled  steady,  and  pricai  bare  had  an  ti|>> 
■vd  tttidencjr.  Beef  haa  sold  at  from  2t.  fid.  to 
3«,  fid. ;  mutton,  3t.  Sd.  to  3«.  lod. ;  bmb,  3s.  lod. 
toll,  tod, ;  veal,  3t,  to  3i.  lOd. ;  pork,  3s.  Gd.  to 
3).3il.  per  Sibs.  by  the  carcass. 


Ari<r< 


SOMERSETSHIKE. 
a  nnnnaUj  dr;  ipriog,  wc  baK  tlmoit  sn  ei 


Tha  t 


U  itood  Uu  exocM  of  wet  «dl  »  to  iti  itaDdlng  ap, 
>1  tba  late  drj  weatbar  appears  to  hate  ttlffeucd  the 
Mmr.  T)ta  aarljr  pleoea  hale  beao  uih  tuns  in  air,  and 
Ikablonan  baa  pared  off,  tlwragh  Itb  snpropitioaa  wei- 
tku  tor  its  keniiiqt,  ud  the  qnantltj  hare  will  do  donbt 
hlHMned;  tbaaanareane,  and  the  wheat  It  thick 
MtlwfnHud,  and  ibonld  It  lake  np  fine  the  later 
tint  ■111  be  a  large  crap.  Anoag  the  beam  than  It 
ueitanTe  blight,  which  will  do  donbt,  ai  regardi 
■IwTiiiUtDiiea,  mnch  leHen  the  crop  )  it  it  lO  bid  in 
nnc  Initiocet  thit  the;  are  not  worth  itaDdiag.  The 
vUbetop  ia  more  eitann* elr  injured,  tad  there  ap- 
pMnlilidf  to  be  bat  few  worth  preaerring  tot  teed. 
Gpriot  bauu  are  now  in  bhMtora,  aod  naf  eaoapi  tha 
U|bt  (hieh  baa  attacked  the  winter  onea  i  if  not  thej 
mlilulf  toioAr  aoore.  Oata  have  wme  up  nicelf. 
Ubtbean  too  wat  for  tome  of  the  earlf  [dacea  of  ber- 
hT,iitbeTtreltidb;tbeheitTTain.  Wa  have  tllo- 
PAKigood  plant  of  mangold-wnrtael,  andtheiwedei 
m  ttU  come  np  i  the  towing  haa  been  retarded  b;  the 
*'L  Tha  flax  aown  thli  jear  will  be  enmigh  In  qnan. 
It.'i  bnt  rttber  ooarae.  Some  of  the  artlflctat  grtii  haa 
km  eat  end  apoiled  In  nakiof ,  and  othen  hiTe  been 
"Hripe.  These  few  floe  dtji  haie  enconraged  the 
nmomcbg  on  a  more  eiten^Te  teak.  The  crop  ap- 
fart  tUn,  bnt  hate  grown  ap  high,  and  will  be  quite  an 
■■tnge.  There  It  alao  a  Tcrj  (lir  qtpearanoe  of  hij  in 
t^ncadow  lud,  bnt  rerj  backward,  and  we  are  likelj, 
■ithill  oar  hanett,  tobe  befOod  the  iierage  period. 
rOUlott  hSTC  grown  in  haulm,  but  thtj  faate  not  grown 
itlhe  tubert,  and  are  water? ;  there  hat  been  some  men- 
DHof  the  blight,  bnt  cannot  tell  to  a  eertaintj.  We 
bue  bad  an  improred  demand  for  Beat,  wbleh  hat  sd' 
nneed  fnUf  id.  to  Id.  per  lb.,  with  a  Torj  good  cleir- 
uet.  Beef,  81.  to  St.  M. ;  mntton,  M.,  out  of  their 
mti;  tbebertlamb.  Td.  Poor  itOck,  bnt 
(Ulf  riieep,  bare  told  at  higher  prlcea,  and  are  relatUelf 
%wr  than  Ittt  jeer.  Wheat  bat  idranced  from  Si.  to 
'•'U.,  radSi.  6d.,aadwhlteai.  Gd.toSi.  gd.,thebeit 
hWesrh.  nonr,90t.  to  33s.  Beani,  4i.  to  4i. 
^.nl  new  4i.  6d.  No  barlej  otfaring.  Oati,  81. 
**-t*la.perbaiM.    Short  lapplf  of  wbtat,  and  tm7 


good  lale  for  flonr.  Verj  little  done  in  wool,  pricci 
I.  to  Ii,  2J. ;  no  briiknett  In  the  trade,  the  holden 
-e  looking  higher  tban  dealera  like  to  Tcntnre  on. 

LBIOEaTBRSIIIUB. 
Tb«  operalioai  uf  tb*  hiubaadnati  dapeoil  lo  giratl;  upon 
itBoapbcno  mABCDCa  that  hit  (leiiioai  tra  frtquentljr  marred 
lh<  ad**rw  atale  of  the  wcelltu.  The  public  *rt  not  apt 
eita  tfaii  u  waj  apolctr  for  hrmera  whtn  thej  an  du. 
to  gnuibl*  at  the  diapeuation  of  Prondeiiee  in  thii 
:t, oc to  altribala  the  [lilunathii  cropi  fiom  tbt  uiae 
«uH.  lltaprcaeat  fnrhai  btcn  dm  of  great  ttial  to  ttaoie 
aagiftd  ia  th«  euldration  of  tha  toil,  and  we  onlj  hope  Lbat 
die  falon  of  thi>  Kuon  maj  prora  a  mnlraat  to  what  they 
turn  It  pnatnt  cipcrienecd.  Loag  inlcmit  of  diy  weather 
ia  our  dioute,  naeertun  tboogh  it  be,  in  fitqueDtlr  follawed 
lir  eoBtiaoad  nja  i  ■neh  ii  the  caie  it  the  pmcat  tisie,  ud 
n  hi(B  (rait  reason  to  be  thiakful  (or  thii  Kinnable  tupplj 
at  moiitDK.  Wa  ban  had  near!}  11  much  rain  (alien  wilhia 
the  lait  mea  daji  u  in  the  monlbi  of  March,  April,  and 
Maj  :  in  thoee  Bonthi  wa  iq^tered  1.67  inchei,  and  in  the 
week  endinc  to-daf  1.25  incbei.  Tbi  eOeet  of  the  long 
dronght  Bpoa  ncetation  wai  baneful  in  the  higheet  degree, 
npeaill}  lo  pMtnn  land.  Cor,  «hetber  it  wii  laid  for  auwiag 
or  gnicd,  the  ungaolal  and  itj  epting  checked  ite  piogcen  to 
that  defiie,  and  to  luch  a  late  period,  that  no  iBbeeqaeit 
irealber  can  bring  the  cnipi  up  lo  an  anrafe  itate  of  produo- 
tiTOMU.  Ilaee  which  btTi  been  lightlf  itocked  linee  the 
CDmnKDcnnent  of  Ibe  laior  aeaioii  haie  gitallj  impiored,  but 
where  1  tnll  imoant  at  atock  hu  been  kept,  tbej  are  itill  >er} 
defioent ;  and  nan  on  tbe  bat  feeding  land  gnat  eomplainti 
an  made  lo  the  ume  rSHit.  The  gniien  aaj  that  their  beut 
wen  nerer  known  in  tnch  a  backwud  tlate  at  th:i  icaion  a( 
tbe  jtar.  and,  (lom  the  pnieat  atate  oC  Iheii  partuna,  they 
inUmata  that  the  lupplj  ol  beet  fram  our  giaaiDg  dialrid  will 
be  Terr  hght  for  aoma  time  to  oome.  Tbe  itita  of  eiii  weaUj 
marketa  eieaplifr  thia,  for  we  nerei  nedlect  fo  few  of  onr 
hoBie-led  beaet  ahibited  at  at  the  preaenC  timaj  un  eome 
maiket  da^a  not  half.a40ore  at  Iheae  can  be  found,  and  tbe 
diief  eapplT  "  branghl  bj  jobben  fnm  a  diatauce.  In  conaa. 
qwnc*  of  thia  dekiioeT,  beef  haa  adraneed  fall  Jd.  pet  lb, 
end  tupetior  qaaUtia  rathn  man,  which  ia  now  worth  e]d. 
ptr  lb,  but  tbe  gnit  bulk  of  atock  ii  wld  at  Sd.  We  ban 
bean  fullf  aoppUcd  with  mntton,  1  largi  numbei  of  fat  ihccp 
aniiing  naj  week  from  Uucolnihire,  but  Cum  onr  own  pia- 
tn»  tbe  anpply  la  not  large.  The  price  maf  be  quoted  tbe 
aame  B>  beef.  Tha  condition  of  aton  atock  ia  below  ita  uanal 
■tatt,  It  thej  haia  been  lererely  poniahed  in  tbe  apring,  and, 
though  the  patturca  hate  greatly  improted,  they  do  not  Ihrita 
N  well  IB  BOiUd  be  wiafa«l  frsm  the  oonliuued  rain.  We  rt- 
gtel   to  remark  tbat  then  are  mon  lymptoma  otdiaeaae 


ii  the  eomplaiut 


bear  of  maoj  pl*iiro  p»eiaioKia  caaca,  bi 
wbkh  aHadi  tbe  iitt  and  mOuLb.  and  it 
doubt,  thai  thoee  which  hate  once  had  it  ate  nol  free  from  a 
aeooBil  attack.  The  conieqiwaaea  of  tbe  long  drought  will  be 
felt  mon  letenlj  in  the  ant  winter,  for  inch  miMhiethaa 
been  done,  both  to  dotei  and  giua  eropi,  that,  ondet  lar 
rifmoiatioe*a,therwIIlban«ediBglyU^t!  ted  weeanBoC 
ealimila  the  imotmt  of  fbddcr  for  tb*  neat  wialer  at  mora 
than  ooe-half  tha  qnairtltir  of  liit  jear"!  growth.  Maay^ofa 
of  dottr  mri  ly-tnm,  tbo^b  tarj  HiM,  ban  entrai  at 
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maturity  aud  require  cutting ;  in  fact,  they  would  have  been 
gatliered  in  by  this  time  had  the  weather  permitted,  bot  no 
one  will  yentare  to  mow  hia  aeeds  «hile  the  present  showery 
weather  continues,  aud  we  have  only  seen  one  amall  patch  or 
two  cut  within  tbc  last  two  days,  which  have  been  rather 
finer.  A  sunless  June  is  a  very  bad  time  for  haymakinf,  and 
ia  not  an  orJinary  occurrence  in  our  Tariable  dime,  yet  anch 
has  in  a  great  measure  been  the  eate,  as  we  find  that  the  ave- 
n^  amount  of  clonds  fur  the  day  haa  been  in  the  proportion 
of  aeren  ont  of  ten.  We  have  great  pleunre  in  reporting  that 
the  drought  has  not  had  that  injurioua  tendency  as  regarda 
the  com  crops  compared  with  thoae  of  graaa.  We  believe  the 
early  aown  barley  will  in  the  end  be  the  worat ;  it  received  ao 
lerere  a  check,  and  of  anch  long  continuance,  that  it  began  to 
ahine  into  ear  prematurely,  and,  in  many  instances,  will  be  a 
thin  aad  short  crop.  The  latter  aown,  nay,  even  the  latest, 
which  lay  a  long  time  before  making  its  appearance,  haa  of 
late  made  extraordinary  progress,  and  looks  very  flourishing, 
and,  we  believe,  will  come  to  an  average,  when  at  one  time  a 
very  low  estimate  was  formed  of  its  ultimate  yield.  The  same 
remark  will  in  some  respects  apply  to  oata ;  but  we  do  not 
think,  under  the  adverse  circumstances  of  a  long  drought,  and 
then  cooatant  rain  for  three  weeks,  either  of  these  crops  will 
yield  an  average  produce.  Beana  are  short  in  the  straw  at 
preaent,  and  the  winter  variety  went  into  bloom  prematurely ; 
the  aprlng  sown  have  blossomed  where  very  short,  but  with 
fine  growing  weather  there  is  yet  time  for  both  to  make  great 
progress.  The  most  gratifying  portion  of  our  report  will  be 
with  reference  to  the  wheat  crop,  which  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  A  deficient  supply 
or  an  inferior  quality  of  bread  is  one  of  the  greatest  calamities 
which  can  befall  them,  and,  notwithstanding  the  adverse 
aeaaon,  the  wheata  generally  present  a  promising  appearance. 
This  plant,  though  a  hardy  one,  is,  like  all  others,  though  in  a 
leas  degree  than  most,  anbject  to  atmospheric  influences,  less 
ao  in  ita  early  stages,  being  sown  in  autumn,  than  when  ap- 
proaching  its  maturer  age ;  thua  we  find  it  has  progressed 
through  the  drought  rather  alowly,  but  the  fine  rains  we  have 
lately  had  have  stimulated  it  in  a  high  degree.  Though  in 
some  situations  the  efTecta  of  the  drought  will  be  visible 
when  the  crop  falls  before  the  reaping  machine  or  the  sickle, 
and  will  not  give  a  great  bulk ;  still,  generally  speaking,  this 
inll  only  be  the  exception  to  the  rule.  The  early  aown  ia 
now  coming  well  into  ear,  but  there  will  be  a  considerable 
diiferenoe  between  tbia  and  the  late  aown  aa  to  the  time  of 
cutting,  and  we  expect  upon  the  whole  that  the  harveat  will 
be  rather  late.    As  regards  this  much  depeoda  upon  the 


weather,  but,  were  we  to  haaard  an  oplniou,  we  have  great 
feara  in  reapect  to  the  next  two  months ;  after  four  such  com- 
paratively dry  months  aa  February,  Biardi,  A  pril,  and  May, 
we  expect  much  rain  in  July  and  August.  We  hope  we  may 
be  wrong.  The  culture  of  land  for  green  vegetable  cropa  was, 
from  the  dry  apring,  in  a  forward  atate,  and  the  planting  of 
cabbage  anl  potatoes,  and  the  aowing  of  mangold  and  carrots 
commenced  in  good  time.  From  the  ladi  of  ra:n  the  two  latter 
lay  in  the  ground  a  very  long  time  before  they  made  their 
appearance,  in  fact  only  in  aome  moiat  favouraUe  apota  did 
they  sprout  at  all  till  the  rain  came.  The  cabbage  required 
repeated  watering  to  keep  them  alive,  and  the  p^tatoea  grew 
slowly— all  these  have  made  much  progreu  during  the  laat 
four  weeks,  and  are  now  growing  rapiily.  It  ia  not  the  custom 
jQ  this  county  to  sow  Swede  turnips  generally  till  the  middle  of 
June,  though  on  the  atronger  soils  about  the  last  week  in  May 
ia  the  time  to  commence.  We  have  aeen  some  sown  at  this  time 
and  the  first  week  in  June  whidi  came  up  wdl,  and  we  have 
not  heard  any  compUunt  of  fly.  On  the  light  turnip  aoils  very 
little  had  been  done,  aa  theraina  for  the  last  ten  days  prevented 
any  extenaive  aowing;  however,  in  tbia  week  aowing  haa  begun 
in  good  eameat,  and  during  the  last  three  daya  a  greet  breadth 
haa  been  put  in  with  every  proapect  of  speedy  growth,  the  land 
being  generally  well  cleansed  from  filth  during  the  dry  weather, 
and  ia  now  in  the  best  possible  state  to  receive  the  aecd.  The 
weather  haa  not  been  favourable  for  getting  the  sheep  shorn, 
and  the  wool  is  liable  to  be  in  a  damp  state  where  caution  is 
not  used,  but  we  believe  it  is  of  good  quality,  generally  speak- 
ing. The  hopea  of  our  flockmasters  are  raised,  as  regards  the 
price  they  are  likdy  to  obtain  for  their  wooL  Little  haa  been 
aold  at  present,  bot  aa  the  stocks  of  old  wool  are  light,  both 
in  the  hands  of  the  growers  and  the  staplers,  a  briak  demand 
is  antidpated,  and  great  competition  to  purchase  ia  expected 
at  our  wool  fair,  which  ia  fixed  for  the  SOth  instant,  at  Lewea- 
ter.  No  doubt  there  will  be  a  good  demand,  and  the  price, 
in  consequence  of  what  we  before  mentioned,  combined  with 
the  haaardoua  state  of  the  flocks  in  Australia,  will  bring  our 
wool  into  greater  request,  and  we  think  it  will  be  the  fault  of 
the  sellers  if  a  considerable  advance  upon  the  prioea  of  last 
year  ia  not  realiaed.  We  have  heard  of  d2a.  per  tod  being 
oflisred,  but  we  suspect  the  lot  to  be  a  superior  one ;  however, 
sellers  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  aak  a  good  price,  and  be  firm, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  will  obtain  it.  We  bare  had 
more  labourera  out  of  employment  these  last  two  months  than 
for  aome  time  paat,  but  this  in  a  great  measure  has  been  owing 
to  the  late  andungenial  spring.  Wagea  range  from  9s.  te 
128.  per  week,  according  to  merit. — June  2Srd. 


REVIEW    OF    THE    CORN     TRADE 

DURING  THE   MONTH    OF  JUNE. 


When  we  last  addressed  our  readers  the  appear- 
ance of  the  growing  grain  crops  was  such  as  to 
afford  grounds  to  anticipate  more  than  usual 
abundance  ;  but  the  weather  has  since  been  of  a 
character  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  the  early 
promise  will  be  realized.  Up  to  the  present  period 
no  actual  mischief  of  consequence  has  perhaps 
been  done  by  the  great  quantity  of  rain  which  fell 


the  first  three  weeks  in  the  month,  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom ;  still  this,  and  the  absence  of  sun- 
shine, have  certainly  given  rise  to  uneasiness  re- 
specting the  ultimate  result  of  the  harvest. 

The  wheat  plant,  notwithstanding  the  drought 
in  February,  March,  and  April,  grew  very  rapidly 
during  the  spring;  the  showers  and  increased 
warmth  experienced  in  May  further  aiimulated  its 
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gTOwlhy  and  it  became  somewhat  rankly  luxuriant. 
The  tnbaequent  heavy  nuns  in  June  were,  there- 
fore, far  from  favourable,  and  in  some  localities  the 
plant  has  been  partially  beaten  down  j  with  an 
icterval  of  dry  weather  it  would  probably  regain  an 
upright  position,  but  a  recurrence  of  wet  would 
be  attended  with  great  danger.    The  spring-sown 
crops  are  not  so  readily  injured  by  rain  as  wheat, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  tliat  all  kinds  of  Lent 
com  would  give  a  good  return  if  the  remainder 
of  the  summer  should  prove  tolerably  propitious. 
We  are  unable,  however,  to  give  the  same  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  autumn-planted  beans :  up  to 
blooming  time  all  appeared  to  be  promising ;  but, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  the  blossom  has  dropped 
off  without  setting,  and  we  fear  that  large  breadths 
will  have  to  be  ploughed  up  as  wholly  unproduc- 
tive.    This  fisiluze  we  are  disposed  to   attribute 
to  the  long  continued  drought  in  spring.    Tares 
are  said  to  have  suffered  severely  from  blight ;  and 
the  reports  respecting  the  potato  crop  are  not  so 
encouraging  as  could  be  desired.    The  hay  harvest 
meanwhile  stands  in  some  jeopardy ;  even  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  L'^ndon  cutting  has 
hardly  yet  been  commenced,  and  unless  the  weather 
should  prove  dry  and  hot  for  some  weeks,  great 
difhculty  will  be  experienced  in  securing  this  crop 
in  anything  like  good  order.    The  prospects  for  the 
farmer  cannot,  therefoie,  be  regarded  as  very  en- 
couraging.   We  trust,  however,  that  the  fears  en- 
tertained may  be  soon  dissipated ;  for  a  bad  harvest 
>nd  free  trade  prices  would  seal  the  doom  of  the 
Britiih  agriculturists.    The  extent  to  which  foreign 
conntries  can  afford  supplies  was  unquestionably 
aaderrated  when  the  corn-laws  were  repealed.    We 
IttTe  repeatedly  attempted  to  show  that  the  effect 
of  admitting  the  produce  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
into  Great  Britain  free  of  duty  would  be  per- 
JMaai//y  to  lower  prices,  and  this  opinion  has  been 
folly  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the  last  half- 
<IoieD  years ;  the  only  chance,  therefore,  which  our 
fvmers  have  of  competing  with  the  foreign  growers 
u  by  obtaining  the  greatest  possible  quantity  from 
an  acre  of  ground— a  deficient  harvest  would,  con- 
fieqoently,  prove  the  severest  calamity  which  could 
befall  them.    The  shortness  of  the  home  produce 
could  not,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  ex- 
pected to  cause  a  corresponding  increase  in  value, 
for  so  soon  as  a  sufficient  rise  had  taken  place  to 
pay  the  CJontinental  and  American  growers  to  ship 
to  this  country  we  should  speedily  be  overwhelmed 
with  supplies.    So  thoroughly  are  those  best  in- 
formed satisfied  of  this  fact,  that  little  influence  has 
been  produced  on  the  trade  by  the  unsettled,  and 
in   some  respects  un&vourable,  weather  recently 
experienced.     With  comparatively  moderate  ar- 
from  abrMid,  and  by  no  means  free  deliveries 


from  our  growers,  supplies  have  proved  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  demand,  purchasers  having  in  general 
deemed  it  prudent  to  limit  their  operations  to  such 
quantities  a  s  they  have  required  for  immediate 
use.  Speculation  has  been  quite  paralyzed  owing 
to  the  almost  unusually  unfavourable  results  of  the 
investments  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
entered  into  since  the  trade  has  been  thrown  open. 
A  similar  position  to  that  in  which  this  country  is 
at  present  placed  would,  in  former  times,  have 
caused  a  rapid  rise  in  quotations ;  but  doubtful 
weather,  moderate  stocks,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  abundance  of  capital,  fail  to  hold  out  any 
inducement  to  meddle  with  an  article  in  which 
those  who  have  been  sanguine  enough  to  operate 
have  suffered  severe  losses.  How  long  this  may 
continue  to  be  the  case  will  depend  on  the  season ; 
if  nothing  further  should  occur  to  create  uneasiness 
quotations  would  probably  undergo  little  variation 
between  this  and  harvest;  but  the  effect  of  un- 
favourable weather  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  to 
cause  foreign  holders  to  keep  back  supplies  in 
ho])es  of  higher  prices,  and  it  is,  therefore,  quite 
possible  that  we  might  have  a  period  of  temporary 
excitement,  to  be  followed  by  overwhelming  im- 
portations. 

What  has  lately  taken  place  in  regard  to  oats 
affords  a  fair  criterion  for  forming  a  judgment  of 
what  would  probably  occur  in  case  of  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  wheat.    That  the  stocks  of  home-grown 
oats  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  reduced  into  an 
unusually  small  compass  early  in  spring,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extra  consumption  caused  by  the 
shortness  of  all  kinds  of  green  food,  is  certain ;  and 
this  naturally  led  to  a  rise  in   prices.     It  was 
thought  that  the  near  continental  ports  would  not  be 
in  a  position  to  afford  large  supplies,  as  all  the  ac- 
counts from   the  other  side  agreed  in  stating  that 
the  same  cause  which  had  operated  to  produce 
high  rates  here  had  been  felt  to  fully  as  grrat  an 
extent  there,  the  drought  in  spring  having  been 
general  all  over  Europe ;  but  what  has  been  the 
result  ?     No  sooner  had  quotations  here  risen  suffi- 
ciently  to  tempt  the  foreign  shippers,  than  supplies 
reached  our  ports  from  all  quarters,  prices  were 
speedily  depressed,  and  the  article  is  now  cheaper 
than  it  has  been  at  any  period  for  some  months 
past.      We  are,  therefore,  inclined  to  think,  if 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  should  unfortunately 
prove  of  a  character  to  lead  to  serious  fears  respect- 
ing the  probable  yield  of  the  wheat  crop,  and 
prices  should  in  consequence  rise  5s.  to  Ss.  per  qr. 
— which  they  would  be  very  likely  to  do— that  our 
own  growers  would  derive  little  benefit  from  the 
advance,  as  the  upward  movement  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  checked  by  foreign  arrivals  on  a 
large  scale  just  about  the  time  that  the  Engh'sh 
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farmer  might  be  expected  to  be  in  a  poaition  to 
avail  himself  of  the  improvement,  viz.,  about  or  a 
little  after  harvest.  This  view  of  the  future  is  not 
very  encouraging ;  but  we  deem  it  better  to  state 
our  unbiassed  opinion,  however  unpalatable,  rather 
than  to  hold  out  delusive  hopes.  Let  us  trust  that 
the  threatened  mischief  may  be  averted,  and  a 
plentiful  harvest  give  our  farmers  the  only  chance 
which  can  enable  them  at  all  to  compete  with  the 
continental  producer.  Latterly  the  weather  has 
certainly  improved ;  the  higher  range  of  tempera- 
ture which  has  been  experienced  since  the  longest 
day,  and  the  steady  rise  in  the  barometer,  are 
fttvourable  signs.  As  the  future  range  of  prices 
must  depend  wholly  on  the  characterof  the  weather, 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  enter  into  predictions ;  but 
there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  present  position  of 
affairs  to  lead  to  the  expectation  of  a  material  fall 
in  the  value  of  wheat. 

Stocks  of  barley  of  home-growth  appear  to  be 
quite  exhausted,  and  rather  an  extensive  consump- 
tion of  foreign  is  now  going  on  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. The  supplies  from  abroad  have,  however, 
thus  far  kept  pace  with  the  demand ;  and  as  rather 
large  receipts  are  expected  from  the  Danish  islands. 
&c.,  we  do  not  calculate  on  any  further  advance. 
Oats  have  of  late  come  forward  freely  at  several  of 
the  ports  on  the  east  coast,  as  well  as  into  London ; 
the  bulk  of  the  supply  has  been  from  the  near  ports, 
and  as  yet  only  one  or  two  cargoes  have  arrived 
from  Russia.  The  usual  supply  from  thence  may 
now  be  shortly  expected  ;  and  it  seems  doubtful, 
therefore,  whether  the  value  of  this  grain  will  re- 
cover from  the  decline  caused  by  the  late  plentiful 
receipts. 

Beans  and  peas  have  advanced  rapidly  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  owing  to  the  reported  failure 
of  the  first*  named  crop,  and  the  somewhat  un* 
favourable  aspect  of  the  latter. 

Business  at  Mark  Lane  has  been  quiet  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  month ;  and  though  the  value 
of  wheat  has  crept  up,  the  rise  has  not  been  either 
rapid  or  important.  The  arrivals  of  this  grain 
coastwise  into  the  port  of  London  have  been  mode- 
rate, and  the  show  of  samples  by  land-carriage  from 
the  neighbouring  counties  has  not  been  larger  than 
usual  at  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year.  The 
offers  from  the  east  coast  have  fallen  off,  the  Lin* 
colnshire  and  Cambridgeshire  farmers  having  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  the  prices  current  here.  The 
total  quantity  of  English  wheat  received  has,  there- 
fore, been  rather  under  than  over  an  average  sup- 
ply ;  but  the  millers  have  conducted  their  opera- 
tions with  much  caution,  and  nothing  like  scarcity 
has  been  experienced.  On  the  first  Monday  in  the 
month  (7th  inst.)  the  Essex  and  Kent  stands  were 
ckcrwi  with  some  difilculty  at  the  rates  current  at 


the  close  of  the  preceding  month,  but  since  then 
the  demand  has  gradually  improved ;  on  the  l4th 
an  advance  of  about  Is.  per  qr.  was  established,  and 
a  similar  improvement  was  realised  on  that  day 
se'nnight.  The  improvement  which  has  since 
taken  place  in  the  weather  has  tended  to  check  the 
upward  movement,  and  sales  have  during  the  last 
few  days  progressed  somewhat  slowly  at  the  en- 
hanced terms.  Good  red  Kentish  and  Essex  sam- 
ples, weighing  63  to  64lbs.  per  bush.,  are  at  pre- 
sent worth  4 Is.  to  42s.,  and  heavier  descriptions  is. 
to  2s.  per  qr.  more,  whilst  the  finest  white  would 
bring  508.  to  52s.  per  qr.  The  arrivals  of  wheat 
from  abroad  have  not  much  exceeded  25,000  qrs. 
during  the  month,  which  is  less  than  what  frequently 
reaches  us  in  a  single  week.  The  demand  has  not 
at  any  period  been  active,  and  importers  have  been 
unable  to  establish  any  improvement  on  previooa 
prices.  Stocks  in  granary  are,  however,  becominf^ 
very  reduced,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  what 
remains  on  hand  consists  of  inferior  qualities. 
There  is  consequently  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  finer  kinds  will  give  way  in  price,  and  holders 
have  shown  no  particular  anxiety  to  realise.  The 
sale  of  foreign  wheat  has  no  doubt  been  a  good  deal 
interfered  with  by  the  arrivals  of  flour,  the  latter 
article  having  been  obtainable  relatively  cheaper 
than  the  raw  material.  During  the  first  fortnight 
in  June  a  considerable  number  of  wheat-laden  ves- 
sels arrived  from  ports  east  of  Gibraltar  off  the 
coast.  At  first  sellers  were  unwilling  to  make  any 
concession,  but  finding  that  buyers  were  not  in- 
clined to  pay  former  terms,  they  subsequently  be«> 
came  more  reasonable,  on  which  a  fair  extent  of 
business  ensued ;  and  there  are  now  comparatively 
few  arrived  parcels  remaining  undisposed  of.  The 
prices  paid  have  been,  for  Egyptain  39s.  to  30s., 
Polish  Odessa  red  33s.  fid.  to  34s.  6d.,  and  Qhirka 
from  37s.  up  to  39s.  per  qr.,  cost,  freight,  and  in- 
surance. Since  then  the  inquiry  has  rather  im* 
proved,  and  purchases  could  now  scarcely  be  made 
at  the  rates  named. 

The  nominal  top  price  of  flour  has  not  varied 
since  our  last,  and  quotations  of  country  floor  have 
undergone  little  change.  The  demand  has  been 
slow  for  both  descriptions,  buyers  having  been  de- 
terred from  purchasing  largely  owing  to  the  risk  of 
warm  weather  affecting  the  condition.  The  arrivals 
from  the  continent  of  Europe  have  not  been  lai^e, 
but  from  America  upwards  of  40,000  brls.  have 
come  to  hand.  The  latter  article  has  met  with  some 
little  attention  both  here  and  at  Liverpool,  with  a 
view  of  holding  over,  and  having  also  had  a  fair  con- 
sumptive demand,  prices  have,  notwithstanding  the 
somewhat  hberal  character  of  the  supply,  been 
tolerably  well  supported.  Good  brands  have  not 
been  parted  with  below  21  s.,  and  flue  have  been 
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held  at  229.  per  bri.,  and  even  higher.  These 
rates  leave  no  margin  for  profit  on  recent  ship- 
ments from  the  United  States;  still,  we  may 
expect  farther  arrivals  frrm  thence  daring  the 
summer. 

Bagiieh  barley  has  come  forifard  very  sparingly ; 
bat  neither  maltsters  nor  distillers  bay  much  at 
this  season  of  the  yeair,  and,  trifling  as  have  been 
the  supplies,  they  have  about  kept  pace  with  the 
demand.  In  the  absence  of  business  of  the  slight- 
est importance,  quotations  have  remained  nomi- 
nally unaltered. 

The  arrivals  of  this  grain  from  abroad  have 
proved  tolerably  good ;  and  though  we  have  had  a 
steady  inquiry  for  grinding  qualities,  previous  rates 
have  scarcely  been  supported.  The  fall  has  been 
confined  to  light  and  ill-conditioned  parcels,  and 
has  not  exceeded  fid.  to  Is.  per  qr. ;  but  the  turn 
has,  nevertheless,  been  rather  in  favour  of  the  pur- 
chaser. At  present,  barley  weighing  48  to  50lbs. 
per  boahel  may  be  bought  at  258.  Heavier  sorts 
vary  in  value  from  2fis.  to  28s.  per  qr.,  but  the 
last- named  price  could  only  be  obtained  for  very 
fine  weighty  samples.  The  stocks  on  hand  are  not 
particularly  large  5  we  are,  however,  likely  to  have 
fair  arrivals  from  abroad,  which  renders  buyers  in- 
disposed to  purchase  more  than  they  consider  re- 
quisite for  immediate  use. 

The  basiness  done  in  malt  during  the  month 
has  not  been  by  any  means  extensive ;  and  quite 
rafficient  having  been  brought  forward  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  the  trade,  the  tendency  of 
prices  has  been  rather  downward,  but  not  so  de- 
^dedly  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  alter  quota- 
tions, which  we  consider  much  the  same  as  they 
were  at  the  close  of  the  past  month. 

The  arrivals  of  oats  coastwise  have  been  scanty 
w  the  extreme,  and  the  receipts  from  Ireland  (con- 
nderlog  that  we  have  had  a  fortnight  of  westerly 
^Dd)  less  than  might  have  been  expected.    The 
toallness  of  the  home  supplies  has,  however,  been 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  extent  of  the 
receipts  from  abroad.    Up  to  the  1 9th  inst.,  nearly 
^,000  qrs.  of  foreign  oats  arrived  at  this  port;  and 
though  the  supplies  have  since  fallen  off,  the  quan- 
tity now  in  the  port  of  London  is  sufficient  to 
latisfy  the  consumption  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  pressure  on  the  market  at  one  time  was  very 
great.    Prices  had  begun  to  tend  downwards  be- 
fore the  dose  of  last  month ;  and  from  that  period 
up  to  the  21st  inst.,  a  farther  fall  of  Is.  fid.  to  28. 
per  qr.  took  place,  the  reduction  being  greater  on 
secondary  and  inferior  sorts  than  on  good  fresh 
com  ;  indeed,  the  latter  has  sufifered  comparatively 
little  depreciation   in   value,  owing  to  its  rela- 
tive scarcity.    Of  the  late  arrivals  from  abroad, 
•ecrcely  one  eaigo  out  of  balf-a-dMsen  has  come  to 


hand  without  being  more  or  less  heated;  and  it  has 
been  this  circumstance  which  has  rendered  im- 
porters so  anxious  to  realise  from  on  board  ship, 
it  being  well  known  that  the  expense  of  landing, 
and  the  loss  of  measure  which  almost  invariably 
attends  the  process  of  restoring  heated  corn  to 
condition,  render  sales  from  on  board  more  advan- 
tageous, even  at  comparatively  low  rates,  than  a 
higher  price  after  going  to  granary.  Within  the 
last  week  or  two,  the  pressure  on  the  market  has 
soitiewhat  abated,  but  no  part  of  the  reduction  has 
yet  been  recovered.  light  foreign  feed  might  still 
be  had  at  17s.  to  18s.,  and  good  corn  at  19s.  to 
20s.  per  qr.  Dutch  beans  and  Polands  have  been 
held  at  208.  to  208.  fid.,  ai  which  rates  it  has  been 
very  difficult  to  make  progress.  English  and 
Scotch  oats  have,  in  consequence  of  their  scarcity, 
brought  relatively  high  prices :  fair  Lincoln  feed 
are  still  worth  20s.  to  21s.,  and  fine  Scotch  228.  to 
23s.  per  qr. 

The  reports  of  blight  in  the  bean  crop,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  have  given  rise  to 
an  active  demand  for  this  article,  and  the  supplies 
having  been  short  of  English  as  well  as  of  foreign, 
prices  have  risen  considerably :  tick  beans  are  at 
present  worth  308.  to  328.,  harrows  338.  to  35s., 
and  pigeon  36s.  up  to  38s.  per  qr. :  these  rates  are 
about  5s.  per  qr.  higher  than  those  current  a  month 
or  six  weeks  ago ;  and  the  advance  on  foreign  has 
been  nearly  as  great — Egyptian  in  granary  having 
lately  sold  at  26s.  to  278.,  and  French  would  pro- 
bably bring  30s.  per  qr.  That  the  advance  will 
lead  to  rather  large  importations  from  the  near  con- 
tinental ports  is  more  than  likely ;  and  we  there- 
fore regard  present  prices  as  somewhat  hazardous 
for  investments :  still  orders  to  some  extent  have 
been  sent  out  to  those  places  where  the  article  is 
most  likely  to  be  procured. 

Peas  of  home  growth  are  very  scarce  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  London  splitters  have 
experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
quantity  they  have  required  to  keep  their  regular 
customers  supplied.  White  boilers  have  been  sold 
at  338.,  and  really  fine  samples  would  readily  bring 
that  price,  or  perhaps  Is.  to  28.  per  qr.  more.  Grey 
cannot  be  bought  below  32s.  to  338.,  and  maples 
are  held  at  34s.  to  35s.  per  qr.  Peas  appear  to  be 
nearly  as  scarce  abroad  as  with  us,  and  we  do  not 
anticipate  large  supplies  for  some  time  to  come. 

Indian  com  was  in  rather  active  request  in  the 
commencement  of  the  month  for  Irish  account, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cargoes  which  arrived 
off  the  coast  from  the  Black  Sea,  Sec,  were  taken 
for  that  destination  at  rising  prices  -as  much  as 
32s.  to  338.  per  qr.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance, 
having  at  one  time  been  paid  for  Galats,  and  cor« 
res]  0  ding  ratat  for  other  descriptions.    Lattarly 
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the  demand  has  slackened,  and  a  slight  reaction 
has  taken  place  in  quotations^  both  here  and  at 
Liverpool.  Stocks  of  this  article  are  reduced  into 
a  narrow  compass  at  most  of  the  Irivh  ports ;  but, 
should  the  potato  crop  turn  out  well,  the  consump- 
tion would  diminish  materially  so  soon  as  the  new 
potatoes  appear  freely  at  market.  It  is  the  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  which  has  rendered  buyers  of 
Indian  com  averse  to  purchasing  cargoes  that  may 
be  some  time  on  the  voyage,  and  the  difference  in 
price  given  for  those  close  at  hand  and  those  at  a 
distance  has  been  rather  important. 

The  wheat  trade  abroad  has  not  varied  materially; 
the  weather  on  the  continent  has  been  similar  to 
that  experienced  in  this  country.  So  long  as  the 
rain  continued,  holders  showed  a  disposition  to 
raise  their  pretensions;  but  the  British  demand 
not  having  been  active  at  any  time,  the  advance  ac- 
tually established  has  not  been  of  much  importance. 
The  foreign  merchants  seem  determined  to  specu- 
late on  the  possibility  of  an  indifferent  harvest  in 
England,  and  have  thus  far  manifested  great  un- 
wilhngness  to  give  way  so  as  to  allow  prices  to 
recede  sufficiently  to  bring  them  under  our  quo- 
tations ;  wherefore  few  of  the  orders  sent  out  from 
hence  from  time  to  time  have  been  executed,  and 
the  shipments  from  the  Baltic  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spring  up  to  this  period  have  been 
comparatively  trifling. 

At  Danzig  prices  have  all  along  been  relatively 
higher  than  with  us,  more  especially  for  fine  quali- 
ties ;  and  as  recently  as  the  21st  inst.  fine  old  high- 
mixed  wheat  in  granary  there  was  still  held  at  468. 
per  qr. 

The  arrivals  from  Poland  had  been  on  a  moderate 
scale,  better  prices  having  been  paid  at  Warsaw 
than  could  have  been  realised  at  Danzig.  The 
quality  of  the  Polish  wheat  of  last  year's  growth 
is  described  as  considerably  inferior  to  that  of  1850, 
and  few  of  the  parcels  received  had  reached  the 
weight  of  60  lbs.  per  bushel.  For  a  small  lot  of 
very  fine,  weighing  62  lbs.,  equal  to  46s.  per  qr., 
free  on  board,  had  actually  been  realized. 

The  weather  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Danzig 
had  been  dry,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  spring, 
sown  crops  had  suffered  from  drought.  Most  of 
the  vessels  previously  arrived  having  been  chartered, 
freights  had  rather  advanced,  and  2s.  6d.  per  qr. 
had  been  paid  for  London.  The  feeling  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  a  rise  in  the  value  of  wheat,  and  very 
little  encouragement  from  hence  would  be  almost 
certain  to  lead  to  excitement  there. 

Advices  from  Stettin  of  the  22nd  inst.  inform 
us  that  the  weather  had  for  some  days  been  ex- 
ceedingly wet,  which  had  encouraged  sellers  of 
wheat  to  demand  higher  prices ;  and  some  extent 
of  local  speculation  having  taken  place,  rather  more 


money  had  been  realized  than  could  ha 
obtained  earlier  in  the  month. 

The  reports  from  Rostock  are  of  a  sim: 
facter ;  indeed,  the  general  tendency  in  th 
markets  was  towards  an  advance,  and  goo€ 
to  62  lbs.  qualities  of  red  wheat,  which  mi( 
been  bought  in  the  early  part  of  the  month 
378.  6d.  to  38s.  per  qr.,  free  on  board,  h] 
Is. to  28.perqr..  Freights  continued  low,  the 
of  vessels  arrived  out  having  been  great 
had  been  able  to  obtun  cargoes.  The  export 
for  barley  and  oats  had  fallen  off,  and  pri 
consequently  given  way  more  or  less.  Be 
peas  bad,  on  the  other  hand,  been  in  active  ; 
of  the  former  hardly  any  stocks  remained, 
supplies  of  the  latter  had  been  quite  trif 
Stettin  30s.  per  quarter,  free  on  board,  had  b 
for  fair  boilers. 

The  most  recent  advices  from  Hamburg 
us  that  holders  of  wheat  had  attempted  to  < 
an  advance  on  wheat,  but  that  the  export 
had  not  been  sufficiently  aclive  to  enable 
succeed  iu  this  object,  and  prices  had  remain) 
the  same  as  before,  say  3Ss.6d.  to  39s.  6d.  per 
free  on  board  at  Lower  Baltic  ports,  for  Bllbs. 

In  the  Dutch  markets  some  very  singuls 
actions  have  taken  place,  wheat  having  been 
there  for  shipment  to  England,  at  prices 
higher  than  those  current  in  our  markets. 

These  purchases  have  been  going  on  for  soi 
and  have  created  a  good  deal  of  surprise  botl 
country  and  in  Holland.  Last  week  48s.  per 
free  on  board,  was  paid  at  Amsterdam,  foi 
Konigsburg  of  62lbs.  weight,  and  at  Rotterd 
per  quarter  was  realized  for  Sandomirka  whe 

In  the  French  markets,  prices  have  been  ini 
a  good  deal  by  the  weather.  About  the  m 
the  month  a  rise  took  place  in  the  value  o1 
and  flour  at  the  principal  markets;  but  suhse 
the  demand  slackened,  and  the  latest  advic 
thence  state  that  the  buyers  had  become  ui 
to  continue  their  purchases  at  the  enhances 
previou3ly  paid. 

The  accounts  from  the  Mediterranean  g* 
speak  well  of  the  prospects  for  the  harvest 
quarter,  and  but  little  consumptive  demand 
been  experienced,  the  tendency  of  prices  hi 
rather  downwards. 

The  letters  from  Odessa,  Galatz,  &c.,  al 
favoiurable  reports  respecting  the  growing  crc 
as  far  as  any  judgment  can  be  formed  at  ] 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  produce  ol 
will  be  good  abroad  as  well  as  in  this  coimtr 

From  America  we  learn  that  the  supplies  * 
from  the  interior  at  the  ports  on  the  coast  ha 
short  of  expectation ;  which  circumstance,  i 
receipt  fiom  time  to  tune  of  orders  from 
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Britain,  kad  caused  prices  to  be  well  supported.   At 

New  York  good  brands  of  Western  Canal  bad  not 

been  offered  below  4^  dollars  per  barrel,  which  with 

Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  freight  to  Liverpool  will  bring  the 

cost  there  somewhat  over  the  present  value  of  the 

article  in  that  market.     Shipments  to  a  fair  extent 

were  ne%'ertheles8  being  made  for  England  weekly, 

and  we  may  calculate  on  regular  supplies  from  the 

other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


CURRENCY    PER    IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

Skilliag*  ptr  Qoartcr. 

Whiat,  Eases  and  Kent/white 40  to  44  fine  up  to  51 

Ditto                ditto           old  ..    40      44        „  51 

Ditto                ditto  red,  new. ...    88      40        „  42 

Ditto               ditto        old    ....   88      40        „  43 

Norfolk, Lincoln, &Yorkah., red..    89      41        „  42 

Ditto                ditto                    old,      none        „  — 

Ditto               ditto       white  new  41      48        „  45 

Ditto               ditto                 '  old   none          „  •— 

BiKLET,  malting,  new 28  82 

Cheralier    82  83 

Dittiiling    26  29 

GriDding 25  27 

3Lu.T,£aaex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  new  51      58      extra  58 

Ditto               ditto                  old  43      46        „  49 

Kiiigiton,Ware,andtownniade,new58      59        „  62 

Ditto               ditto                  old  48      51        „  53 

Irish  feed,  white 19      20      fine  22 

Ditto,bIack 18      19      fine  21 

Oats,  English  feed 18      19      fine  21 

Ditto  Potato 20      28     extra  25 

Bootdifeed 20      22      fine  24 

Ditto  Potato 22      24      fine  25 

Rn 27      29  old  27  29 

BiA)i8,Maiagan 81      82    „  32  83 

Ticks. 82      33    „  38  84 

Hirrow 32      84    „  38  85 

Pigeon 85      86    „  37  38 

PzA8,vhite  boilers 85      88    „  35  88 

Mi^  82      84    „  32  84 

Or^ 30      82    „  32  84 

fiAUB,  town  made,  per  sack  of  280  lbs.  —      —    „  35  40 

Coontrj  Households —      —    „  88  35 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  ex-ship  ....   —      —    „  28  31 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

Bbill  n^pt  per  Quarter. 

^asAT.Dantxic,  mixed. .  41  to  43  high  mixed  45    47  extra  53 


n 

tine  old 


41    43 

BoatodE,  new 40    41 

PoaieFa.,Meckbg.,andUckermk.,red  39 

39 
Danish  and  Holstein 
Bhine  and  Belgium . 

AfCDcn 

Odessa,  St.  Petersburg  and  Riga. . 

^AlUT, 


n 


n 


M 


87 
39 
87 
88 


44    45 

43    45    „ 

40  extra  42 

40  white  42 
89    „     89 

41  old  41 
89  white  89 
85   fine  87 

25 


47 
47 
45 
44 
41 
43 
48 
39 

27 

28  29 

Halting none  —  — 

Om,Diitdi,  brew,  and  Polands 19  21 

Peed 17  19 

Danish  and  Swedish  feed 18  21 

8tial8imd 20  21 

Knsun. 20  21 

Piench 18  20 

BiAict,  Friedaad  and  Holstein  28      81  Konigsberg  88    85 

^fBediag 80      82 fine  boilers  84    86 

^UM  Comif ,  wlute 38      80     yeUow     28    31 

^i^^OB.Fnwli.ptfnek    ....   28      82       fine       88    85 

bnrd  18      19       sweet     20    22 


IMPERIAL     AVERAGES. 
For  tub  last  Six  Weeks. 


|Wheat. 

Week  Ending:  s.  d. 
May  (15. 1852. .  >  41  3 
May  22.1852..  40  6 
May  29. 1852. .  ,  40  5 
June  5. 1852. .  '  40  7 
Jime  12,1852.. 
June  19.1852.. 

Aggregate  average  | 
of  last  six  weeks  40 

Comparative  aTge.| 

same  time  last  year  89    4 

Duties i    1    0 


Oata.   I  Rye.  ,Beans 
8.    d.  Is.    d.i  8.    d. 


40  11 
40    9 


9 


Barley, 
8.  d^ 
28  3 
27  10 
27  11 
27  5 
27  6 
27    5   20    2130    782    0 


119  10 
20  1 
20  1 
20  8 
20  0 


30  0,31  0 

30  5!81  6 

30  0|31  7 

80  6:31  6 

29  881  10 


27  9 


20  2,30  2  81  7 


24 
1 


8  20 

o;  1 


1 

0 


25 
1 


9  29  11 
0  1  0 


Peas. 

8.  d. 

29  2 

30  9 
27  2 

31  0 
31  2 
81  9 

80  2 

27  3 

1  0 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  AND  QUANTITIES 

OF  CORN. 


Averages  from   last  Friday's 


Wheat. . . . 

Barley 

Oats    .... 

Rye 

Beans.. . . 
Peas    .... 


Gazette. 

Qrs. 

100,671 

3,354 

12,124 

27 

8,118 

464 


Av. 


9. 

40 
27 
20 
80 
82 
81 


d. 
9 
5 
2 
7 
0 
9 


Averages  from  the  correspond- 
ing Gazette  in  1851.    Av. 
Qrs.  s.    d. 

92,905  ..    40    7 
2,297  . .   24    4 
9,667  . .   21     4 
15  ..    28    0 
4,811  ..80    5 
294  ..   27    6 


Wheat 

Barley. . . . 

Oats 

Rye.. 

Beans 

Peas 


•  •  •  • 


DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE 
AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT  during  the  six 
WEEKS  ending  June  19,  1852. 


PaiOB. 


41s.  8d. 

408.  Dd. 

4011.  Od. 

40b.  7d. 

408.  6d. 

40s.  6d. 


May  15 


May  » J  May  80. 


J 


June  6.  IJune  12. 


J 


Uuue  19. 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BRITISH  SEEDS. 
Linseed  (per  qr.). .  sowing  SOs.  to  558. ;  crushing  45s.  to  488. 

Linseed  Cakes  (per  ton) £8  Os.  to  £8  lOs. 

Cow  Grass  (per  qr.) (nominal)  . .  60s.  to  70s. 

Trefoil  (per  cwt.) (nominal). .  21s.  to  268. 

Rapeseed  (per  last)  new  £21  to  £24 old  £21  to  £24 

Ditto  Cake  (per  ton) £4  58.  to  £4  lOs 

Mustard  (per  bushel) ....    white  5s.  to  6s. ;  brown.  78.  to  98 

Coriander  (per  cwt.) new  lis.  to  13s.,  old  lOs.  to  128 

Canary  (per  cwt.) new  388.  tc  40s. ;  old  398.  to  4)8 

Tares,  Winter,  28s.  to  SOs.  p.  qr. ;  Spring.  3s.  6d.  to  48.  p.  bush 

Carraway  (per  cwt.) new,  SSs.  to  348. ;  fine  868 

Turnip,  white  (per  bush.) Sweie  (nominal) 

Cloverseed  (per  cwt.) red  40s.  to  448.,  fine  488.  to  508 

FOREIGN  SEEDS,  &c. 

CloTer,  red  (duty  58.  per  cwt.)  408.  to  488.  per  cwt.,  super.  508 

Ditto,  white  (duty  58.  per  cwt.) 408.  to  468.  per  cwt 

Linseed  (per  qr.). . . .  Baltic,  44b.  to  478. ;    Odesss,  468.  to  488 

Linseed  Cake  (per  ton) £7  to  £9  lOs.  Os 

RaiM  Cake  (per  ton) £4  58.  to  £4  lOs 

Hempseed,  small,  (per  qr.)  32s.  to  348.,  Do.  Dutch,  36b.  to  378 

Tares  (per  qr.) small  288.  to  308.,  large  SOs.  to  328 

Rye  Grass  (per  qr.)   288.  to  358 

Coriander  (per  cwt.) lOs.  to  ISs 

HOP  MARKET. 

BOROUGH,  Monday,  Jane  28. 

The  few  Hops  on  offer  meet  with  a  steady  sale,  at  the 
improved  qnotationi  notioed  in  onr  last  report. 

Snisez  pockets 112s.  to  1 28s. 

Weald  of  Kent  ditto   130s.  to  14  7i. 

Mid  and  Eatt  Kent  ditto  . .   1408.  to  260s. 

With  few  ezceptioiif  throughout  Kent  and  i^nisex  the 
bop  bine  it  growing  rapidly.  In  lome  ctaea  the  leavea 
■bow  a  teadmcjr  to  turn  yellow.  Fine  warn  weaUier 
will  now  be  looked  for  with  anxiety. 


Ol  THB  FARUBR' 

PRICES  OF  BUTTER,  CHEESB,  HAMS,  &c 

FriaUod,  per  ewt.   TO  to  T> 

Kid a      70 

DonM  new  TS      80 

-    —      TO 


LiMtHck ,    — 


, Jki,  Td.parlb. 

Hi.;  Huu,  primf,  68i.  to  Sh. ;  Ncood  <n  '" 
pn  cvt. ;  men  Pork,  SOi.  pa  M.    Iriih  L 
Hi.  Co  GSi.  ;  k^  or  flikiu,  G" 


IMO   WO 

lUii  »  0 


Drtod  Hima.  :  Ktit    Pork. 


OtNB^''l|^h 


Mqiwnai  of  Bill-Mopp«f*  cuiki 

to  be  dooerroD  <Uj  todiy,  ud  tba  Ad  tmutetioai  us  ibooi 
the  quBtiUooi  of  but  Week,    la  Ramiied  do  buincM 

Cidg.    For  LiHillD  Oil  Uwdouiid  for  the  booM  tnde 
l>eta  veil  nuUined,  >ad  for  aport  to  the  eaatinent  ukt 
•n  iln  mide ;  the  demad  »"— ■'■■ti  the  inppl j.    lUrs  Oil 


noind.  TtLbOlT  hu  idmieed  to  3Bi,  Bd, 
foi  Fetenbiuf  lint  Mnt  T.C.,  uid  little  baiincM  goiai  fu- 
wud.  LiNsiiD  Ouui  u*  ta  imj  limited  deraud,  h  the 
MHOB  (or  InduMT  tat  MoA  i*  ibMI  on*;  lUn  Caxjib 
btn  bciu  tOM  len  ftol;  be  pMMOl  «ow«M|itii>n,  ud  M>. 
til  Ui.  U.  cudM  b*  exceeded  (te  ine  ftiNi|B  aUtof  to  )mt 

Mtmm^         riH.wn.    Ilk-  .«».     i.     ..».».LJ»    (^    ^     MOM^     btt 


Otr&NO  1  The  m 


Of  I 


«•  kne  good  npplMa  bom  neant  «iiink  i  \mmt  m,  bow- 
•nr,  Bon  MKoe  te  tlw  ewtiv  eaMB,  tad  t  ^Mrt  lidlaJ  In 
piiM  bM  Mmnd^— A>ll  JTuriW. 


HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKETS. 

JftvM  SUM, M  «*  N U> 0    OMt    J| 


nut g  vi   0   I 

Mite S    U    (    ! 

HIM a   ■!   0  I 


se." 


ir  (M    ■•    0    « 


to  82*.  ad.  i  do.  h 


a,  Ann,  Sli.  9d,  i 

— ,.^     .-    lun,    Ml.i     Bfuidi,   W.;    iMna,    1 

m;    do.  bHpd,  Ml.i    Bootk  B«,    SU  to  SAI. 


WOOL  MABKET. 
BRITISH  WOOL. 

BIUDONORTII._At  our  vcol  (lir  lot  veek  tbepu 
no[ed  from  la.  Id.  to  la,  Id.  pet  lb, 

DONCASTEB,  (Satiuda)'  lul.)— There  uaiaterylui 
anpplr  ef  Wool— aj^audi  d  IDO  ahttU.  The  moraiBK  beii 
wet,  Ten  litUe  boiiiicei  wu  done  ttt\)  on.  ud  the  ■cith 
(Rented  igaloat  the  tellcn.  Ws  note  no  iltcntion  innl 
Am  lilt  week,  where  wool  wu  drj.  Fins  quililioi  of  hi 
woo)  were  smt  ia  raqoeit,  nd  low  qiuliliu  of  era  u 
watboi  not  H  fne  itli.  Ilw  (olIOTiug  ire  Ike  qaotitum 
Lock!  ud  cotti,  8e.  <Id.  to  lli.  Sd.;  Mn  aud  -tthan,  11 
ed.tol3i.6d.;  liocoltubiie,  oae-third  to  oue-bi!rhn<r,  II 
to  14a.  6d. ;  NottiDghuu  and  Vorka,  fine,  ISl  6d.  to  17a. 

HUU,  JnM  St.— nil  WM  the  lr«l  wool  mtrket  dinsti' 
the  aeuan,  ud,  baiunthe:  late,  there  vaa  a  good  aha*,  i) 
wirdaoriBO  ahacti  bcinE  [ntebed,  ud  nearl;  ilLaold.  Tl 
Uirket  bad  a  good  atUDdane*  ofbnjen.  All  hoc,  I4i.1 
ISB.ed.i  hair  hog  and  awe,  13i.  6d,  loUi.;  all  eve,  12).  1 
13>.j  htcki  ud  eoti.  7a.  to  Ba.  ed.  per  itone. 

LEEDS,  June  211.— Slocka  at  eombias  wool  it  market  oi 
tiDDe  Terj  light.  Tleie  ii  i  aCeadj  demud  to  eupply  the  in 
Diediate  wuti  o[  the  muutictiirett.  Pticei  ire  Arm  it  In 
weeh'a  ntea.  with  ta  upward  tendencj ;  but  it  ii  im)iouihle  I 
realiae  quotatioua  in  proparlion  to  [be  kith  rate*  Mked  by  U 
^rmoi  for  new  w»L 

NEWPORT  (HoNUOUTHSH  !*■}.— We  Dcnr  ikwao  bm 
wool  tdlched  in  Newport  m  there  wai  on  Wedneadaj  Ttu 
wa*  dull,  and  pticea  did  not  eueed  ISa.  per  itone. — GlaMtA 
Cinnielt. 

YORK,  June  34.— At  thia,  oni  aiitb  market  for  the  ne 
clip,  we  hid  about  BID  aheela  or  wool,  being  100  more  tbi 
laat  week,  ud  40  above  the  correajwuding  week  of  l*at  jeu 
600  abeeta  were  mid,  and  20  remained  on  bud.  Amon[  tl 
prime  lota  of  wool  gbown  ven  33  iheeta  by  Mr.  D.  Sellera,  i 
Oeton  T'jdge,  which  wai  admired  Tot  iCi  tletn  eanditka  ai 
1  if  ht  lakf  quality.  The  roUnwing  were  the  qnotaiioaa,  bdi 
the  aame  ai  laat  week: — Hog  ud  ewa  ieeeee,  Haabiia,  B 
to  lOd.  ud  lid. :  all  ewe,  .Mid  bred.  JOd.  to  Ud. ;  one-lhii 
bog  ud  ewe,  Ud  to  Uid.;  two-lhirdi  ditto,  lid.  to  lU 
lUaupabog.  i;id.  to  121d.;  ditto,  if  of  mpar  lapcr  qnibt 
ud  in  Tcrj  dttu  eondition,  IS^d.  to  13d.  pee  lb.  I«eka  u 
eota  aire  eagerl;  anght  atter,  at  the  follociog  piic«a:— Lock 
7id.to81d.i  eolt«dflefrei,9(!.to  10"      "    "    ■~ 


Torkihira  woola,  at 


LIVERPOOL,  Jane  26. 

SoorcB.— There  bubeen  tome  demand  fw  Lti 

UIgUud  Wool  tbli  we^  and  tome  nipmiin  clipi  tol 

Btiei7  full  ratei.     No  White  Highlaod  in  the  muke 

Good  Cberioti  and  Crotted  are  aon  inqoind  for ;  mli 

dling  and  inferior  kinds  an  itill  difflciUt  to  ditpoie  of. 

a. «.      I,  d. 

UdBJjAludWsoI.periiaibi....    >    Kilo    ■ 

Whlu  Slflilud  do 1«    a      U    D 


WhlMCknkil    it...     do n   S     n   0 

VoMiiaN.  —The  irriTali  tbii  week  appear  Mnalden 
hie,  bat  the  freater  pattlon  an  Alpaca,  oearlf  all  lo' 
to  arrlie.  The  itoclti  of  all  kindi  of  Wool  are  ligh 
oacMqneotl;  little  to  do,  or  were  Ibers  a  batUr  dk^ 
•lore  would  be  doing. 


FOREIGN  WOOL. 

LBED8,  Jane  Si.— Tlare  bat  beaa  eenaldenUa  iaqoi 
incathi  oIom  oflait  aalea  for  all  dnetipliODa  of  fbrttgn  ei 
olooial  wool.    PriiM  are  wall  tuiotuwd. 


1 


PLATE  III. 


A    HEREFORD    OX. 


The  8ubject  of  our  first  plate  is  a  Hereford  Ox,  the  property  of  Mr.  William  Heathy  of  Ludham 
Hall,  near  Norwich,  for  which  the  first  prize  of  Thirty  Sovereigns  and  a  Silver  Medal  were  awarded  at 
the  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show,  in  December  last 


PLATE  IV. 


PLAN    OF    FARM    BUILDINOS. 


BY  MR.  CHA8.  P.  TXBBUTT. 


CFor  detcr^ittum   ne  page   110.^ 


AGRICULTURAL    BIOGRAPHY. 


It  has  been  often  observed  that  nations  are  very 

coQiiderably  advanced  in  diolization  before  they 

commit  to  writing  records  or  memorials  of  any 

^d,  and  that  a  much  greater  progression  has 

\tea  made  before  any  notice  has  been  bestowed  on 

the  most  simple  and  necessary  of  all  the  arts  of 

practice,  in  the  use  of  the  earth  for  procuring  the 

^necessaries  of  life.    The  very  imaginative  philo- 

^phy  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  the  first  historians, 

scarcely  condescended  to   bestow    a   glance  on 

the  art  of  obtaining  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  a  very 

^ew  incidental  notices  afiTord  an  imperfect  gleaning 

^m  the  field  of  practice  which  they  had  adopted, 

^d  their  speculative  conceptions  continued  to  lead 

astray  their  minds  from  the  useful  arts  of  life  till 

^leir  political  and  moral  grandeur  sunk  and  was 

extinguished  in  the  western  hemisphere.    Even  the 

SBore  practical  acuteness  of  the  Roman  people, 

^  succeeded  the  splendour  of  the  Greeks,  did 

^  adopt  agriculture  as  a  topic  of  illustration  till 

^e  period  of  the  Christian  era,  when  their  gran- 

^T  had  passed  its  zenith  and  the  radiance  had 

h^f^ui  to  wane.    The  records  they  made  are  few, 

ttdthe  knowledge  was  scanty  and  imperfectly  con- 


veyed. In  Britain  the  long  period  of  fifteen  cen- 
turies had  elapsed  before  the  practice  of  agriculture 
was  honoured  with  a  written  notice,  when  the  dis- 
covery and  use  of  printing  had  begun  to  diffuse  its 
blessings,  and  to  show  the  effects  of  the  mightiest 
power  that  has  yet  been  given  to  man.  So  long  a 
time  was  required  to  emancipate  the  human  mind 
from  the  fetters  of  bondage  with  which  it  was 
manacled  by  the  dominion  of  feudal  power,  and  to 
escape  from  the  meshes  of  a  closely-woven  net- 
work thrown  over  it  by  the  darkening  bigotry  of  a 
most  intolerent  religious  superstition.  When  these 
barriers  of  degradation  and  buffoonery  were  re- 
moved, the  dignity  of  the  human  mind  was  soon 
revealed,  and  exhibited  its  inherent  splendour. 

Learning  received  advantages  from  the  invention 
of  printing,  which  spread  the  dominion  of  know- 
ledge to  an  immeasurable  distance  beyond  its 
former  limits ;  there  soon  appeared  a  necessity  of 
collecting  and  condensing  the  widely-scattered 
materials  into  such  limited  forms  as  were  easy  of  ac- 
cess and  distinctly  correct.  Hence  have  arisen  the 
dictionaries,  lesucons,  and  bibliothecs  of  modem 
times ;  and  not  for  the  interpretation  of  words,  for 
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these  were  always  frequent,  but  for  the  explanation 
of  things. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  an  art  from  the  hves 
and  writings  of  the  inventors  and  improvers,  the 
practical  knowledge  is  derived  which  sees  the 
foundation  of  the  system  that  has  arrived,  and  per- 
ceives the  difiiculties  that  are  to  be  overcome,  and 
the  contentions  that  are  to  be  encountered  in 
making  any  deviation  from  established  usages. 
In  biographical  notices  the  most  prominent  cir- 
cumstances are  selection,  compass,  and  arrange- 
ment. The  alphabetical  order  is  very  justly  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  method,  and  has  obtained  a 
universal  adoption ;  but  our  special  purpose  differs 
from  general  compilations  —  in  these  no  order  is 
attempted  of  any  particular  object :  the  descriptions 
are  general,  and  relate  to  persons,  and  not  to  any 
specific  point.  Our  attention  is  directed  to  the 
gradual  progress  of  agriculture  as  it  received  as- 
sistance and  illustration  from  the  writings  of  theo- 
retical and  practical  men  ;  and  the  view  is  more 
turned  to  the  art  than  to  the  person,  and  to  the 
result  than  to  the  originator ;  not  that  the  prime 
mover  will  be  neglected— on  the  contrary,  that 
person  is  entitled  to  the  first  consideration ;  but 
successive  improvers  must  be  regarded,  and  the 
advancement  which  the  art  received  from  their 
labours. 

This  very  important  consideration,  and  the  im- 
possibihty  of  finding  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the 
writers,  and  the  scanty  memorials  that  can  be  got 
of  their  worldly  sojourn,  has  induced  the  chrono- 
logical arrangement  by  the  date  of  the  pubhshed 
work,  and  of  the  first  work  when  more  than  one 
came  from  the  same  author.  This  order  cpntinues 
the  gradation  of  improvements,  and  tends  to  show 
the  assistance  which  may  have  been  in  any  case 
derived  by  an  author  from  a  preceding  treatment  of 
a  subject.  This  is  a  ciironological  list  of  the  steps 
in  the  ascent  of  the  art,  and  not  of  the  births  or 
lives  of  the  authors ;  it  shows  how  the  foundations 
were  laid,  and  by  what  means  the  edifice  has  been 
reared.  The  dates  compose  the  chronology  in  the 
notice  of  the  authors  ;  and  there  is  added,  in  the 
common  way,  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  authors  by 
the  initial  letter  of  the  surname,  so  that  the  notice 
of  any  author  can  be  found  at  the  page  of  the  book 
that  is  attached. 

The  difficult  point  of  selection  is  summarily  dis- 
missed, for  our  list  comprehends  every  British 
author  of  whom  any  notice  can  be  found  from  the 
most  careful  and  patient  research ;  we  shall  thus 
escape  the  charge  of  partiality  and  nationality  in 
choosing  and  rejecting  names  for  notice,  and  will 
only  incur  the  risk  of  showing  favour  or  neglect  as 
our  narrative  proceeds.  Much  attention  is  due  to 
the  age  or  period  when  the  author  lived ;  and  a  fair 


allowance  should  be  made,  and  a  just  proportion 
observed,  of  the  ease  and  abundance  with  which 
the  materials  are  procured  as  the  times  of  existence 
approach  our  own  days.  It  is  true  that  the  subject 
becomes  much  more  interesting  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  progress  than  in  the  early  dawn, 
but  greater  care  is  due  on  that  account  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes  of  movement. 

The  compass,  or  extent  to  be  allowed  in  such 
works,  is  a  point  of  value,  as  biography  will  cer- 
tainly bear  of  being  written  much  at  large,  and  the 
more  minute  it  is,  it  often  becomes  the  more  en- 
tertaining and  instructive  when  judiciously  handled. 
Here  again  our  special  object  is  intruded— a  seriea 
of  finished  and  full-sized  portraits,  or  a  set  of  cha- 
racteristic sketches  in  miniature,  is  not  the  aim ; 
but  a  gradual  tracing  of  the  progress  of  the  most 
necessary  of  all   the  arts  that    are  practised  by 
mankind.     Consequently,  the  first  attention  is  the 
relative  merit  of  the  writer  in  the  department  which 
he  occupied,  and  joined  with  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  first  formed  to  his  art  or  profession,  and  the 
gradations  by  which  he  rose  to  excellence.    The 
principal  events  of  his  life  shall  not  be  overlooked, 
nor  his  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  but  related 
with  all  the  accuracy  that  conciseness  will  allow. 
There  will  be  higher  claimants  which  require  a 
diffuseness,  and  an  inferior  rank  that  will  obtain  a 
more  brief  notice.    The  materials  to  be  got  wiU 
chiefly  influence  the  compass  of  our  notice  of  the 
rural  authors ;  the  researches  of  former  enquirers 
shall  have  our  gratitude  expressed,  and  the  accu- 
racy and  impartiality  will  not  be  doubted,  especially 
when  confirmed  by  mutual  agreement.    The  sub- 
stance of  different  narrations  will  be  melted  into 
one,  the  several  parts  proportioned,  and  the  cha- 
racteristic features  carefully  marked  and  stamped 
by  an  unbiassed  judgment,  which  may  aspire  at 
least  to  the  rank  of  original  writing.    The  gratitude 
of  mankind  is  most  justly  due  to  the  useful  labours 
of  industry,  which  has  benefited  the  human  race, 
and  has  held  out  the  lamps  of  genius  and  of  expe- 
rience to  show  the  paths  to  future  enquirers,  and 
to  warn  the  dangers  of  ill-directed  employments ; 
a  re-union  is  formed  with  existence  in  its  most 
excellent  state,  and  nothing  is  felt  to  be  dead  In  the 
past  while  the  sympathies  are  retained  that  only  re- 
quire to  be  awakened.    The  labour  is  not  without 
its  difficulty  of  assigning  the  due  proportion  of 
attention  and  respect  which  may  be  owing  to  the 
competitors  of  fame,  as  the  risks  of  falling  into 
errors  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  means  of 
avoiding  them.     It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  be- 
tween the  merits  of  invention  and  improvement, 
as  no  precise  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  two 
exertions  of  intellect.    The  history  of  the  human 
mind  does  not  present  anything  more  curious  than 
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to    tnce  tbe  opoiMioni  of    sn  iDveDtiTC    UleDt 
workloft  iti  trar,  often  without  my  lor^gn  aid,  and 
deriThiff  from  its  dim  rwourcei  the  meani  of  ori 
coming  the  BucnanTC  dilBcuItiea  which  thwart 
prcqina*.     It  ia  in  such  a  procem  that  tbe  dis- 
tinguiahing  poven  bestowed  upon  inan  arc  moat 
anrpriaingly  nertrd,  and  that  the  anperioritj  of 
indiTidaat  over  the  comnion  mate  i«  most  hi 
noDsl  J  displayed.    The  exerci«e  of  the 
■B  original  path  ia  entitled  lo  the  first 
non,  and  the  aneceMire  improrera  are  not  mach 
btoeatb  original  talent  in  the  merit  of  pnahing  for- 
ward the  gradiial  advancea  of  a  particular  pursuit 
till  a  very  uncominon  eicellrnce  wai  attained,     j 
^gorouB  exertion  of  the  faculties  is  reqmred,  and 
moat  energetic  and  penevering  indaatry,  in  order 
to  confer  an  addition  so  considerable  as  to  deserve 
«  special  commemoration.     A  jaat  title  to  have  the 
Dame  perpetuated  may  belong  to  the  person  who 
ha»   reached    an  aneommon  excellence   without 
diowing  any  originality  or  improTsment,  since  it 
ahowi  a  very  large  use  of  the  rational  powers,  and 
affords  animating  examples   of  the   possibility  of 
eSecting   extraordinary   things.      Many  names  of 
high  reputation  are  included  in  this  class,  and  have 
been  noticed  accordingly. 

A  man  is  bis  own  monument,  and  must  be  esti- 
mated by  the  foundation  which  he  has  laid,  and  by 
thedaiatioD  of  the  superstructure.  A  very  large 
Mieo^n  is  due  to  the  time  in  which  be  lived,  and 
to  ft*  circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded 
~lo  the  education  of  the  age,  and  to  tbe  policy  of 
tk  poEtical  and  social  rule  that  existed.  Tbe  ad- 
'UKDKnt  of  arts  and  sciences  depends  as  much 
OB  lli«*e  estabhsbments  as  on  individual  exertion ; 
nd  the  itirrings  of  the  human  mind  require  im- 
polwi  m  the  two-fold  capacity  of  a  recipient  and 
■n  Oponent.  Tbese  eircomitances  shall  be  duly 
iK^iad  at  the  periods  of  occurrence,  and  will  be 
■tlvded  with  appropriate  observations. 

Nwesaity  compels  our  being  indebted  to  former 
tugnpbert  for  Qotices  and  events ;  but  in  every 
Ma  of  the  booka  being  accessible  to  our  research 
^  private  opinion  of  professional  jndgment  will 
k  used,  and  an  impartial  criticism  bntowed.  The 
PBtienlar  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  merits  of 
<ka  author  as  an  original  thinker,  an  arduans  im- 
prover of  adopted  ideas,  or  the  follower  of  a  beaten 
ph,  which  he  has  rendered  more  even  and  of 
Heder  width  than  when  he  entered  upon  the  track. 
"hen  no  opinion  can  be  formed,  the  relations  of 
Aer  writers  will  be  stated,  and  the  anthoritiea 
Ipno.  To  trace  tbe  gradual  progress  of  the  art  is 
&•  mill  ul^ect  of  OUT  purpose,  and  to  that  eod  the 
Msttmtion  win  be  directed.  The  introduction 
^  ipicBltaral  biograpfay  need  not  be  more  ei- 
*W— «  hage  ioA  ]» the  hzrbotir  of  ignorance. 


and  compresaion  is  even  more  powerful  than  ex- 
pansion. The  pre&ee  to  a  book  has  boen  com- 
pared with  the  porch  to  a  houae,  aa  both  provisions 
denote  a  good  ebeer  and  commodiouB  treatment 
within  the  edifice.  Yet  lengthy  prefaces  and 
clumay  dedications  are  only  suited  lo  tbe  hug* 
quarto*  within  which  ignorance,  bigotry,  and 
superstition,  have  ever  been  iirepngnably  en- 
trenched,  and  have  bid  defiance  to  tbe  attacks  of 
the  Ughter  bulks  of  matter.  Truth  and  reason  an 
the  best  patrons  of  a  book,  and  form  a  monument 
much  more  lasting  than  brass.  Patterns  are  ex- 
hibited of  acquiring  a  power  over  all  external  ob- 
jects, and  of  inaiDtaining 

"  That  strong  divinity  of  soul 
Which  conquers  chance  of  fate." 
And 

"  lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footsteps  on  the  land  of  time — 
Footprints  that  perhaps  another, 

SalliDg  o'er  life's  solemn  scene, 
A  forlorn  and  sbipwreck'd  brother. 

Seeing,  may  take  heart  again." 
Our  chronological  record  begins  with  a  uame 
that  is  not  strictly  connected  with  practical  agri- 
culture, but  whose  profession  very  much  contri- 
buted to  lay  tbe  foundation  of  the  laws  of  real  pro- 
perly, of  which  land  is  the  chief  type.  Without 
a  foundation  on  which  to  rest  firmly  and  securely 
agriculture  could  not  have  progressed,  nor  could 
impTovements  have  been  rewarded  by  the  maxims 
of  justice  and  equity. 

I.— Lyttl«ton,  U80. 
Thomas  L^tleton  was  a  celebrated  Engliah 
judge,  and  was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  His  father  was  Thomas  Weal- 
cote  of  the  connty  of  Devon,  who,  by  marrying  the 
daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Thoma*  Ljttleton,  or 
Lyttelton,  of  Frankley,  in  Worcestershire,  inherited 
an  estate  of  land,  and  the  issue  assumed  the  name 
that  belonged  to  it.  Tbe  family  has  risen  lo  the 
titie  of  Lord  Lyttelton  of  the  present  day.  Our 
author  studied  (he  law,  and  soon  became  eminent 
in  the  profession;  and,  after  passing  through 
several  offices,  was  appointed  in  1466  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Conn  of  Common  Pleas.  He  en- 
joyed much  esteem  till  his  death  in  1481. 

The  memory  of  Judge  IJttieton  is  preserved  by 
his  "Tenures,"  of  which  the  numerous  edition! 
evince  the  estimation,  Twenty-four  editions  were 
printed  from  1539  to  1639.  Theoriginal  composi- 
tion of  this  celebrated  work  is  justly  esteemed  as 
the  principal  pillar  on  which  the  superstructure  of 
tbe  law  of  real  property  in  thia  kingdom  is  sup- 
ported ;  and  it  has  been  mnch  commented  npon 
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by  Coke  and  others.  There  was  a  book  written  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  which  is  called  **  Old 
Tenures  "  to  distinguish  it  from  Littleton's  book. 
It  gives  an  account  of  the  various  tenures  by  which 
land  was  holden,  the  nature  of  estates,  and  some 
other  incidents  relating  to  landed  property.  It  is  a 
very  scanty  tract,  but  has  the  merit  of  having  led 
the  way  to  Littleton's  famous  work. 

The  copy  of  "Tenures,"  in  George  the  III.'s 
library  in  the  British  Museum,  is  in  vellum  of  1671, 
and  printed  in  opposite  columns  of  French  and 
English.  It  is  thought  that  the  work  was  first 
published  in  French,  and  that  the  English  addition 
was  published  by  the  author  himself  the  year  (1480) 
before  his  death  (1481). 

II.— Grosthead,  1500. 

Robert  Grosthead,  Grouthead,  or  Grosseteste, 
for  the  name  had  no  less  than  twelve  different 
spellings,  was  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  a  person  of  note  in  those  times.  He 
is  reputed  to  have  been  bom  in  ]  ]  75,  of  honest 
parentage,  at  Stradbrook,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk. 
He  rose  to  the  bishopric  more  rapidly  than  many 
others  through  the  minor  gradations  of  office, 
and  proposed  many  alterations  and  reforms  in  the 
then  very  gross  abuses  of  the  Romish  church ;  but 
he  was  wholly  overborne  by  clamour  and  upset  by 
prejudices,  as  the  time  of  reformation  was  not  then 
come.     He  died  in  1253. 

Grosthead  was  a  most  voluminous  writer,  and  on 
a  great  variety  of  subjects.  His  works  are  stated 
at  200  in  number,  of  which  few  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  hence  may  not  have  been  thought  to  be 
worth  the  publication.  The  old  catalogue  of  the 
Peterborough  library  ascribes  to  the  Bishop  "  Liber 
qui  vocatur  Housbondrie,"  or  "A Treatise  of  Hus- 
bandry, which  Mayster  Groshede,  some  time 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  made  and  translated  out  of 
French  into  English."  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  bishop  only  translated  it  from  French ;  and, 
otherwise,  that  he  first  wrote  it  in  French  and  then 
rendered  it  into  English.  Somebody  has  turned  it 
into  Latin.  Among  Bishop  More's  works,  in  the 
public  library  at  Cambridge,  is  a  4to  "  Buke  of 
Husbandry."  Under  this  title,  on  a  scroll,  is  the 
cut  of  a  person  standing  in  a  wood  or  park  giving 
orders  to  a  woodman  who  is  felling  a  tree.  It  con- 
tains 18  leaves.  "  Here  begynneth  a  Treatise  of 
Husbandry,  which  Mayster  Groshede,  sometyme 
Byshop  of  Lyncoln,  made  and  translated  out  of 
Frenshe  into  Englyshe,  which  techeth  all  manner 
of  men  to  governe  the}T  lands,  tenements,  and 
demenes  ordinatly,  as  by  the  chapytres  evidently  is 
shewed."  It  concludes  with,  "  Here  endeth  the 
buke  of  husbandry,  and  ofplantyngeandgrafiynge 
trees  and  vynes."    No  date  or  prmter  is  mentioned. 


This  book  is  not  found  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum,  nor  is  mentioned  among  the 
bishop's  works  in  the  "Bibliotheca  Britannica." 
The  late  Mr.  Loudon  has  stated  that  the  book  is  a 
4to  volume,  and  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde ; 
but  he  has  not  mentioned  if  he  had  himself  seen  the 
work,  or  had  conversed  with  any  person  who  had 
examined  it.  We  are,  therefore,  unable  to  give  an 
extract  from  the  book,  or  to  quote  any  opinion  of 
its  contents.  **  The  Buke  of  Husbandrie,"  4 to, 
appears  in  the  list  of  books  printed  by  Wynkin  de 
Worde,  but  no  date  nor  author  is  mentioned. 

III. — FiTZHBRBERT,  1532. 

Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  was  bom  at  Norbury, 
in  Derbyshire,  where  his  family  enjoyed  a  landed 
patrimony,  and  held  a  very  respectable  position  in 
society.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  After 
receiving  the  usual  education  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion he  was  called  to  be  Serjeant-at-law  in  151 1, 
in  1516  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
in  1523  was  appointed  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  soon  began  to  show 
an  independent  eminence  in  his  profession — openly 
opposed  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  the  height  of  his 
power;  and,  on  his  death  bed,  most  earnestly 
pressed  his  children  to  accept  no  grants,  nor  to 
make  any  purchases  of  church  lands.  The  death 
of  his  elder  brother  John  left  him  the  possession  of 
the  family  estate,  which  enabled  him  to  make  a 
good  provision  for  his  numerous  family.  He  died 
in  1538,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  parish  church 
of  Norbury.  The  Fitzherbert  family,  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  it,  continues  to  flourish  chiefly 
in  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire.  The  late  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  of  court  notoriety,  was  a  descendant  of 
the  family. 

The  legal  works  of  the  learned  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  were  numerous  and 
valuable.  In  1532  there  appeared  ^'The  Book,  or 
Boke,  of  Husbandry,  very  profitable  and  necessary 
for  all  persons,"  which  was  afterwards  often  re- 
printed without  date.  In  1539  there  appeared  "Of 
the  Surveying  of  Lands,"  in  a  small  8vo,  contaui- 
ing  120  pages  in  black  letter,  imprinted  for  Berthe- 
let.  This  treatise  consists  of  instructions  to  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  are  the  managers  of  their 
own  estates,  and  to  land  stewards,  bailiffs,  &c., 
who  are  under  them.  It  sets  forth  likewise  the 
nature  of  tenants'  tenures,  and  the  laws  of  court 
baron,  court  hundred,  chartuaries,  &c.,  being  a 
sort  of  commentary  on  an  old  statute  named 
"  Extenta  Manerii." 

The  "  Boke  of  Husbandrie  "  of  Su-  Anthony 
Fitzherbert  is  the  first  work  in  the  English  language 
which  treats  expressly  on  the  subject  of  practical 
agriculture.    It  has  been  supposed  that  his  brother. 
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who  li%'ed   on  the  landed  estate,  had  written  the 
matter  of  the  book,  and  that  the  judge  had  revised 
the  contents,  as  he  states  it  to  be  the  production  of 
a  forty  years'  experience.    Others  think  that  the 
interrala  of  his  legal  employments  were  devoted  to 
rural  pursuits,  and  that  he  mentions  the  period  of 
his  attention  to  have  been  in  that  number  of  years. 
The  copy  of  the  book  in  the  British  Museum  is 
dated  in  1548,  and  contains  180  duodecimo  pages. 
It  describes  the  ploughs  then  in  use,  and  the  dif- 
ferent articles  of  tillage,  and  which  specially  belong 
to  a  team  of  horses.    The  wheels  of  carts  and  wag- 
gons are  recommended   to    be  shod  with  iron, 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  those  days  these 
vehicles  were  altogether  composed  of  wood.    The 
author  prefers  oxen  to  horses  for  rural  labour,  and 
at  the  same  time  frankly  admits  that  horses  will  go 
mnch  faster  than  oxen  on  even  and  light  land,  and 
Uiat  they  are  quicker  for  all  sorts  of  carriage  work. 
It  required  the  enlightened  progress  of  nearly  three 
centuries  after  the  time  of  Fitzherbert  to  banish 
this  prejudice  anent  oxen  and  horses,  though  nature 
has  very  sufficiently  settled  the  point  in  the  mus- 
cular formation  of  the  animals.     It  lingers  now 
only  in  some  parts  of  South  Britain,  where  latent 
barbarisms  of  the  mind,  as  in  flail  threshing,  ap- 
iwar  to  be  more  deeply  rooted  than  in  other  soils. 
It  would  seem  that  the  husbandman  in  Fitzher* 
bert's  days  combined  a  knowledge  of  every  pro- 
fession ;  for  among  the  appendages  of  a  plough  we 
fine  an  axe,  hatchet,  hedge-bill,  auger,  flail,  spade, 
and  shovel  very  particularly  enumerated.    It  is 
also  recommended  that  young  husbandmen  should 
kirn  to  make  their  yokes,  ox  bows,  stools,  and  all 
manner  of  plough  gears,  lest  the  purchase  of  these 
articles  be  too  costly  for  them.     He  advises  that 
the  hnswifes,  or  the  wives  of  farmers,  perform  all 
manner  of  work,  in  baking  and  brewing,  winnow- 
I         ing  com,  driving  and  filling  the  dung  carts,  and 
attending  the  grinding  mills  where  the  different 
flonrs  are  made.    The  wives  of  the  present  day  will 
not  much  relish  this  advice. 

As  Rtsherbert's  book  is  the  first  expressly  prac- 
tical work  on  agriculture,  we  are  induced  to  give  at 
length  the  contents  as  arranged  in  the  edition  of 
1543. 

HU8BANDRIE. 

Here  begynneth  the  Boke  of  Husbandrie,  and, 
forste,  where  bye  husbandmen  do  ly ve. 

Folio. 
Dyvers  manner  of  plowes       . .  1 

To  knowe  the  names  of  all  the  partes  of  the 

piowe.  •         ••         •*         ■•         ••  « 

Tne  tempyring  of  plowes  . .  3 

The    necessary    tnynges    that   belong    to  a 

Elonghe,  carte,  and  wayne  . .  4 

ether  u  better  a  plough  of  horses  or  a 
plough  of  oxen        5 


Folio, 
llie  diligence  and  the  attendance  that  a  hus- 
band shoulde  give  to  his  trade,  in  manner  of 
another  prologue,  and  the  speciall  grounde 

of  all  this  treatyse    . .         . .         . .         . .  6 

How  a  man  shoulde  plowe  all  manner  of  landes 

all  tymes  of  the  year. .                     . .         . .  7 

To  plowe  for  pease  and  beanes          . .         . .  8 

Howe  to  sow  bothe  pease  and  beanes            . .  8 

Sethe  of  discrecion      . .         . .         . .         . .  9 
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40 
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nyghte           .  •          . .          . .         . ,          . ,  66 
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rally . .         . .          . .         . .         . .         . .  66 

To  kepe  measure  in  spendynge           . .         . .  69 

To  rise  with  the  lebure           . .         , .         • .  70 

Show  a  lesson  to  the  husbande          . .          . .  71 
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The  last  page  of  the  book  contains  these  words : — 
"  Thus  endeth  the  ryghte  profytable  Boke  of 
Hosbandrye,  compyled  sometyme  by  Mayster 
Fitaherbarde,  of  charitee  and  good  zele  that  he  have 
to  the  weale  of  this  most  noble  realme,  which  he 
did  not  in  his  youth,  but  after  he  had  exercised 
husbandry,  with  greate  experience,  forty  years." 

In  the  information  given  to  the  young  gentleman 
the  author  says — "  And  over  and  beside  all  thia 
boke,  I  will  advise  him  to  rise  betime  in  the  morn- 
ing, according  to  the  verse  before  spoke  of—'  Sanat, 
sanctificat,  et  ditat  surgere  mane ' — and  to  go  about 
his  closes,  pastures,  fields,  and  specially  by  the 
hedges  ;  and  to  have  in  his  purse  a  payre  of  tables, 
and  when  he  seeth  any  thing  that  wolde  be  amended 
to  wryte  it  in  his  tables — as  if  he  fjmde  any  horses^ 
mares,  beastes,  shepe,  swyne,  or  geese,  in  his  pas- 
tures that  be  not  his  owne;  and,  perauventure, 
thoughe  they  be  his  owne,  he  wolde  not  have  them 
to  go  there ;  or  to  fynde  a  gap,  or  a  sherde  in  his 
hedge,  or  any  water  standynge  in  his  pasture  uppon 
his  grasse,  wherby  he  maye  take  double  herte, 
bothe  losse  of  his  grasse  and  rotting  of  his  shepe 
and  calves  j  and  also,  of  standynge  water  in  his 
come  fieldes  at  the  landes  endes  or  sides,  and  howe 
he  would  have  his  landes  plowed,  donged,  aturred, 
or  sowen;  and  his  come  weded  or  shome,  or  his 
cattell  shifted  out  of  one  pasture  into  another ;  and 
to  loke  what  dyching,  quicsettying,  or  plashing,  is 
necessary  to  be  had ;  and  to  oversee  his  shepeherd 
how  he  handleth  and  ordreth  his  shepe,  and  his 
servantes  how  they  plowe  and  do  their  workes ;  or 
if  any  gate  be  broken  down,  or  want  any  stawes, 
and  go  not  lyghtly  to  open  and  tyne,  and  that  it  do 
not  traise,  and  that  the  windes  blowe  it  not  open, 
with  many  mo  necessary  thynges  that  are  to  be 
looked  upon.  For  a  man  always  wanderynge,  or 
goings  aboute,  fyndeth  or  seeth  that  is  amyase  and 
wolde  be  amended ;  and  as  soone  as  he  aeeth  any 
suche  defautes  than  let  hym  take  oute  his  tables  and 
wryte  the  defautes  ;  and  when  he  commeth  home 
to  dinner,  supper,  or  at  nyght,  than  let  hym  call 
his  bayley,  or  his  heed  servante,  and  soo  shewe  hym 
the  defautes  that  they  may  be  shortly  amended ; 
and,  when  it  is  amended,  than  let  hym  put  it  out 
of  bis  tables.  For  this  used  I  to  doo  X  or  XI 
yeres  and  more,  and  thus  let  hym  use  dayely,  and 
in  shorte  space  he  will  sette  moohe  thynges  in 
good  order,  but  dayely  it  wyll  have  mendynge ; 
and  yf  he  canne  not  wryte,  lette  hym  nycke  the 
defautes  uppon  a  stycke,  and  to  ahewe  hit  bayely. 
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IS  I  nyde  before.  Also  take  hede,  botli  erly  and 
Iftte,  at  all  tjiDes,  what  maner  of  people  resorte  and 
coRime  to  thy  house,  and  the  cause  of  theyr  com- 
mynge,  and  specially  if  they  brynge  with  them 
IHtchers,  Cannes,  tancardes,  botteUes,  bagges,  wal- 
lettea,  or  bushell  pokes ;  for  if  thy  servantcs  be  not 
true  they  maye  doo  thee  great  hurte,  and  them- 
selfe  lyttel  avauntage,  wherefore  they  wold  be 
well  looked  uppon.  And  he  that  hath  two  true 
•enrantes,  a  man  servante  and  an  other  a  woman 
■errante,  he  hath  a  great  treasure,  for  a  trewe  scr- 
▼ante  wyll  do  justly  hymself,  and  if  he  see  his 
felowes  do  amysse  be  wyll  byd  them  do  no  more  so, 
for  if  they  do  he  wyll  shewe  his  master  therof— and 
if  be  do  not  this  he  is  not  a  trewe  senrante." 

The  directions  given  in  folio  64  to  a  gentle- 
man's servant,  that  he  may  leave  nothing  behind 
him  at  an  inn,  are  worth  transcribing : — 

"  Purse,   dagger,    cloke,     nyghtcap,     kerchief, 

boryng  bonne,  baget  and  shoes,  speare,    mase, 

boode,  halter,  saddel  clothes,  hatte,  with  thy  horse 

combe,  bowe,  arrowed,  sworde»  buckler,    borne, 

Wifshe,   gloves,    stringe,  and  thy  bracer;  penne, 

paper,  inke,  parchesmente,  readwayes,   pommes, 

cakes,  thou  remembre  ;  penknyfe,  combe,  thymble, 

nedle,  threde,  poyntee,  lest  thy  gaithe  breake ; 

bodkyn,  knyfe,  fyngel ;  give  thy  horse  meate ;  see 

he  be  stowed  well ;  make  mery ;  sing  if  you  can ; 

take  hede  to  thy  gere  that  thou  lose  none." 

Fitsherbert  seems  to  have  understood  the  word 
"  husbandry "  in  the  enlarged  and  proper  mean- 
ing, as  he  gives  directions  in  the  husbandry  of 
moral  and  religious  conduct  as  well  as  in  the 
httibandry  of  the  ground.  Husbandry  relates  to 
CTery  action  and  vocation  of  life,  as  does  economy 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  all  enterprizes  and 
perforaiances,  and  by  no  means  to  the  pinching 
Di;?j^rdliness  of  the  necessary  appliance,  as  is 
ffeoeFBlly  understood.  Husbandry  relates  to  all 
the  members  of  the  employment— economy  directs 
the  applications  to  every  special  point. 

Oar  lengthy  notice  and  quotations  from  Fitz- 
Wbert's  book  are  intended  to  show  the  reader  a 
•pecimen  of  the  writing  contained  in  the  first  Eng- 
lish work  on  practical  agriculture,  and  also  to  the 
beads  of  the  divided  matter   which    forms    the 
volume.    The  author  was  the  first  native  of  Britain 
that  studied  the  nature  of  soils  and  the  laws  of 
vegetation  with  philosophical  attention.    On  these 
he  formed  a  theory  confirmed  by  experience,  and 
rendered  the  study  pleasing  as  well  as  profitable  hy 
nalixing  the    principles  of    the  ancients  to  the 
honour  and  advantage  of   his    country.     These 
books,  being  written  at  a  time  when  philosophy  and 
science  were  but  just  emerging  from  that  gloom  in 
which  they  had  so  long  been  buried,  were  doubt- 
less replete  with  many  errors,  but  they  contained 


the  rudiments  of  true  knowledge,  and  revived  the 
study  and  love  of  agriculture. 

IV. — Benese,  1535. 

Sir  Richard  Benese  was  Canon  of  Marton 
Abbey,  near  Liondon.  No  memorials  exist  of  this 
writer  except  the  book  on  measuring  land,  to  which 
his  name  is  affixed.  The  copy  in  the  British 
Museum  is  without  date,  and  in  black  letter.  The 
title  page  is  "  The  Boke  of  Measuring  Land,  as 
well  as  of  Woodland,  and  Pastime  in  the  Field ; 
and  to  Compt  the  True  Number  of  Acres  of  the 
Same,"  Newly  corrected  and  compiled  by  Sir 
Richarde  de  Benese.  Imprinted  at  London,  by 
Tliomas  Colwell. 

The  book  contains  112  duodecimo  pages,  figures 
of  the  shape  of  lands,  the  dimensions,  and  the 
contents.  Two  short  chapters  are  added  on  mea- 
suring timber  and  stones.  Three  editions  were 
published— in  1535,  1538,  and  the  last  without 
dat?,  which  is  now  mentioned. 

v.— TussER,  1557. 

Thomas  Tusser.was  horn  about  the  year  1515, 
at  Rivenhall,  near  Witham,*  in  Essex,  where  his 
father,  William  Tusser,  married  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Smith,  of  Rivenhall,  by  whom  he  had  &vq 
sons  and  four  daughters.  Hence  our  author  re- 
ferred to  the  heralds'  book  for  the  gentility  of  his 
family,  and  says  he  ''  was  born  of  lineage  good 
and  gentle  blood."  The  name  and  race,  however, 
have  long  been  extinct.  He  was  educated  as  a 
musician,  and  was  soon  placed  as  singing  boy  in 
the  collegiate  chapel  of  the  castle  of  Wallingford  ; 
and,  after  frequent  change  of  places  and  enduring 
many  hardships,  he  was  admitted  into  St.  Paul's, 
where  he  attained  considerable  proficiency  in 
music.  He  was  sent  to  Eton  school,  and  thence  to 
Cambridge,  where  sickness  interrupted  his  studies, 
and,  having  left  the  University,  he  was  employed 
about  court,  probably  in  his  musical  capacity, 
by  the  influence  of  his  patron  William  Lord  Paget. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  retainer  in  this  noble- 
man's family,  and  he  mentions  his  lordship  in  the 
highest  terras  of  panegyric. 

He  remained  ten  years  in  this  situation,  and 
then,  retiring  into  the  country  and  marrying,  be- 
came a  farmer  at  Cattivvade,  in  the  parish  of  Bran- 
thani,  county  of  Suffolk,  near  the  river  Stour. 
Here  he  composed  his  book  on  husbandry,  the 
first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1557,  and 
dedicated  to  his  patron  Lord  Paget.  This  rude 
essay,  in  *'  one  hundred  points  of  good  husbandry," 
was  the  gem  of  his  future  and  more  elaborate  work, 
and  must  have  required  at  least  several  years' 
acquaintance  with  rural  affairs.  He  may  have  ex- 
perienced a  reverse  in  farming,  as  he  is  found  in 
Ipswich,'where  bis  wife  died,  at  West  Dereham,  and 
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atNoTwich.  He  married  a  iecond  time,  but  did  not 
add  to  hia  bappineu.    He  oext  obtained  a  ainipDg- 
man's  place  id  the  catbedral  of  Norwich,  then 
tried   fanjung  again   at   Fairsted,  near  hia  native 
place ;  and,  again  failing,  he  npairBd  to  Londoii, 
and,  flfiog  from  the  plague  in  1  !>74,  be  went  to 
CunbridKe.     When  die  acourge  abated  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  died  there,  aa  ia  generallj 
iuppoaed,  about  1580,  and  waa  buried  in  St.  Mil- 
dred'a  Church,  in  the  Poaltry,  with  an  epitaph  bf 
bimaelf,  aa  recorded  by  Stow — 
"  Here  Thomas  Tuaaer,  clad  in  earth,  doth  lie, 
Who  iome  time  made  the  Points  of  Huabandrj; 
By  him  then  learn  thuu  mayat,  here  learn  we  must. 
When  all  iadone,  we  sleep  and  turn  to  dust; 
And  yet,  through  Chriat,  to  heaven  we  hope  to  go ; 
Who  reada  hia  nooka,  ahall  find  hia  faith  was  ao," 

Tuiaer'i  second  work,  "  Fire  Hundred  Pointa  of 
Good  Huabandry,"  appeared  in  1580,  and  must 
have  been  well  received,  aa  above  twelve  editiona 
were  printed  within  the  firat  fifty  years,  and  many 
otbera  lince  that  time.  The  best  editions  are  of 
l&eo  and  15S5,  but  they  are  very  scarce.  In  1813 
Dr.  Manor  pubUshed  a  new  edition,  carefully 
collated  and  corrected,  with  a  series  of  notes, 
georgical,  illustrative  and  explanatory,  a  gloasary, 
and  other  improvements. 

Tuaaer'a  book  is  written  in  quatrains,  or  slanias 
of  four  veraea  each,  in  doggrel  rhyme,  and  very 
obsolete.    Ha  gives  the  com  harvest,  equally  divi- 
ded into  ten  parts  : — 
"  I.  One  part  cast  forth,  for  rent  due  out  of  hand; 

2.  One  other  part,  for  seed  to  sow  thy  land  ; 

3.  Another  part,  leave  parson  for  hia  tithe ; 

4.  Another  part,  for  harvest,  sickle,  and  scythe, 

5.  One    part,     for     plough-wright,   cart-wright, 

knacker, and  smith; 

6.  One  part,  to  uphold  thy  teams  that  draw  there- 

with; 

7.  One  part,  for  servant,  and  workman's  wages 

lay; 

8.  One  part,  likewise,  for  fiU-helly,  day  by  day; 

9.  One  part,  tby  wife  for  needful  things  doth 

10.  Thyself  and  childthelastonepartwouldbave. 
"  Who  minds  to  quote 

Upon  this  note. 
May  easily  And  enongh  ; 
what  charge  and  pain. 
To  Uttle  gain. 
Doth  follow  toiling  plough. 
"  Yet  farmer  may 

Thank  God  and  say. 
For  yearly  such  good  hap. 
Well  fare  the  plough, 
That  sends  enow. 
To  stop  so  many  a  gap." 
For  an  author,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  life  of 
Tnsser  present  a  very  uncommon  variety  of  inci- 
dent.   He  had  no  vicious  cztravagBnce,  or  any 


tincture  of  careless  imprudence,  and  yet  hia  de- 
sultory character  did  not  thrive  in  any  vocation. 
He  failed  in  fiumiag  as  hia  chief  pursuit  ;  and, 
although  he  may  have  been  a  good  theorist  for  the 
time,  his  practice  waa  much  behind.  He  ia  said  to 
have  been  a  good-tiatured,  cheerful  man,  a  lover  of 
economy,  and  far  from  meannesa,  as  appears  in 
many  of  hia  precepts,  and  always  condemna  the 
policy  that  would  rather  law  a  pound  than  spend  a 
shilling.  He  has  been  thought  an  able  fanner, 
and  placed  On  a  level  with  Varro,  Columella,  and 
Falladiua,  and  probably  more  aptiy  with  Heaiod. 
Both  wrote  in  the  infancy  of  husbandry,  and  gave 
good  general  precepts  without  going  into  detail, 
though  Tusser  has  more  of  it  than  Hesiod.  They 
address  the  minds  aa  well  as  the  lands  bj  recom- 
mending industry  and  economy,  and  used  verse  aa 
the  more  efieclual  means  to  propagate  their  doc- 

llie  precepts  of  Tusser  are  excellent,  and  show 
very  much  cool  collected  sense;  but  the  tempta- 
tions and  perplexities  of  life  very  frequently  over- 
turn the  maxims  and  resolutions  of  prudence,  and 
create  a  wide  discordance  between  the  very  best 
intentions  and  the  results  of  circumstantial  neces- 
sity. Cultivated  minds  and  lively  imaginations  do 
not  always  offer  the  steadiest  and  moat  effectual 
resistance  to  the  shocks  of  adversity,  and  the  rebuff 
that  attend  almost  every  cnterpriie ;  and  Tuaser's 
singing  gentility  and  courtly  breeding  may  not 
have  well  accorded  with  the  frugal  care  and  per- 
severing industry  which  are  most  essential  to  the 
success  of  every  agricultural  undertaking.  Beyond 
most  other  employments  farming  requires  the  moat 
active  and  energetic  perseverauce,  combined  with 
the  moat  minute  and  careful  attention. 

The  following  bead-piece  appeared  in  1641  :— 
"  Tusser,  they  tell  me,  when  thou  wert  alive. 
Thou,  teaching  thrift,  thyself  could  never  thrive ; 
So,  like  the  wnetalone,  many  men  are  wont. 
To  sharpen  others,  when  themselves  are  blunt." 
Tusser  divides  the  gross  produce  of  the  lands 
into  ten  purposes,  of  which  the  rent  it  only  one 
distribution.  He  allows  three-tenth  parts  to  the 
fanner's  maintenance,  and  the  full  half  of  the  pro- 
duce for  expenses.  These  proportions  differ  vastly 
from  the  ratios  which  now  obtainbetween  the  land- 
owner, the  farmer,  and  the  expenses,  in  which  the 
former  gets  from  a  fourth  to  one-half  of  the  gross 
produce,  or  one-third  in  the  average,  and  the 
former  is  left  with  two-thirds  for  himself  and  the 
expenses.  The  landowners  now- a-d ays  would  look 
very  shy  at  one-tenth  pan  of  (he  produce  for  rent ; 
and  Tnsser  seems  to  have  had  no  idea  of  the 
interest  of  capital,  or  of  allowing  for  the  farmer's 
time.  He  calculates  only  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  farmer,  which  in  bis  time  may  have  been  all 
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diAl  was  expected  from  such  emplojrmeDts  as  farm- 
ing. The  increase  of  population  and  of  capital  has 
cooiplelely  oyertumed  and  reversed  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  primeval  days  of  British  agriculture. 

At  the  early  age  of  literature  in  which  Tusser 
Eved  it  was  a  grand  conception  of  his  mind  to 
write  agriculture  in  poetry,  and  dignify  the  art 
with  that  refinement.     He  probably  thought  to 


grace  an  art  that  has  never  been  adorned,  and  also 
to  build  its  palace  in  its  verse — an  idea  that  has 
never  since  that  time  occurred  to  the  many  would- 
be  decorators  of  agriculture,  but  which  may  pro- 
bably, in  no  great  distance  of  time,  be  done  in 
heroic  verse  by  the  writer  of  this  biography,  and 
thus  join  the  company  of  Hesiod,  VirgU,  and 
Tusser. 


METEOBjOLOGY,  its  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SOIL. 


BT  CUTHBBRT  W.  JOHNSON,   ESQ.,   F.R.8. 


At  p.  3,  vol.  ii.,  of  this  widely  circulating  mag- 
azine, I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  few  re- 
marks upon  the  intimate  connection  which  exists 
between  the  meteorological  phenomena  of  a  dis- 
trict, and  the  modes  of  cultivating  the  soil  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  are  induced  to  adopt. 
In  this  paper  I  propose  to  follow  the  branch  of  the 
inqoiry  which  relates  to  the  fall  of  rain,  a  little 
more  in  detail,  before  we  proceed  to  other  branches 
of  an  inquiry  so  vitally  important  to  the  skilful  far- 
mers of  our  islands. 

There  are  a  few  general  observations  with  regard 
to  the  depth  of  rain  falling  in  different  districts 
which  appear  to  be  apphcable  to  most  countries. 
For  instance — the  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  hilly 
diitricts  is,  in  general,  much  more  considerable 
thin  in  low-lying  countries.    In  the  level  district 
of  Egypt  it  rarely  rains,  although  in  the  adjoining 
mountainous  land  of   Abyssinia    the    rains   are 
copious  and  frequent ;  at  Lima,  in  South  America, 
it  hardly  ever  rains,  whilst  amongst  the  adjoin- 
ing great  mountain-chain  of  the  Andes  the  rains 
ve  incessant.    In  England  the  driest  counties  are 
the  level  districts  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk— 
the  wettest,  the  hilly  county  of  Westmoreland. 

Tht  amount  of  rain  which  fell  in 

1850,  in  the  level  district  of 
Chiswick,  near  London,  was 
equal  to  a  depth  of  (GarJ.  Chron., 

1851,  p.  8) 18.28     inches. 

Id  the  same  year  at  Whitehaven, 

in  Cumberland,  it  was  equal  to 

(Mr.  J.  F.  MUier,  Trans,  Roy. 

8ac.,  1851,  p.  625) 40.4/3 

At  Gatesgarth,  in  the  same  district, 

390  feet  above  the  sea 108.84 

At  Seathwaite,  in  Borrowdale,  368 

feet  above  the  sea 143.96        „ 

The  mean  depth  of  rain  falling  in  each  month  at 
Chiswick,  during  the  23  years,  and  at  Applegarth, 
in  Dumfrieshire,  for  the  20  years  previous  to  1848, 
Wis— 


»> 


»> 


January  . 
February  . 
March  . . . 
April    . . . 

May 

June. .    . . 

July 

August. . . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


At 

Chiswick. 

1.59 

1.95 

1.36 

1.47 
1.84 
1.88 
2.36 
2.41 
2.68 
2.56 
2.56 
1.58 


At 

Applegarth. 
2.60 
2.04 
2.35 
1.76 
1.69 
3.16 
3.91 
3.60 
3.13 
3.56 
3.60 


2.94 

Rain-drops  vary  in  size  from  about  the  25th  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  to  one-third  of  an  inch.  From 
25  years*  observations  made  at  Greenwich  (from 
1815  to  1839)  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Belville  (Manual  of 
Barometer,  p.  33),  it  appears  that  the  greatest  ave- 
rage quantity  of  rain  falls  in  October,  and  the  least 
in  February —the  heaviest  rains  being  those  of 
the  summer  (when  an  inch  and  a-half  will  some- 
times fall  in  an  hour)  and  early  autumnal  months, 
whilst  in  the  winter  that  quantity  will  occupy 
many  hours  in  falling.  The  average  depth  of 
a  winter-day's  rain  seldom  exceeds  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  per  hour.  A  fall  of  snow  is  equal  to  one-tenth 
of  its  depth  of  water.  In  the  following  table  by 
Mr.  BelviUe,  of  the  Greenwich  Royal  Observatory, 
column  I.  gives  the  month;  II.,  the  average 
monthly  fall  of  rain,  in  inches  ;  III.,  the  greatest 
quantity  of  rain  recorded  in  one  month ;  IV.,  the 
least  recorded  uantity.  The  average  of  the  year, 
at  GreeuNvich,  is  about  25  inches. 

I. 

January  . . 
February  . . 
March  .... 
April    .... 

M  ay 

June    .... 

July 

August     . . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
'  Deceml)er 


•  ..••• . 


n. 

IIL 

IV. 

1.57 

4.833 

0.30 

1.56 

3.690 

0.04 

1.71 

3.450 

0.40 

1.83 

4.790 

0.06 

2.01 

4.160 

0.50 

1.91 

4.260 

0.59 

2.41 

6.650 

0.10 

2.33 

4.655 

0.07 

2.50 

4.795 

0.65 

2.52 

5.070 

0.53 

2.49 

4.330 

0.85 

2.25 

4.540 

0.08 
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In  eonmdmng  the  Taliie  and  the  quantity  of  rain> 
aa  liOrd  Lovelace  truly  remarks  {Jamr.  R.  A.  5., 
Tol.  ix.,  p.  330),  we  all  know  that  the  amount  is  of 
leas  consequence  than  the  frequency  of  it«  and  the 
periods  over  which  it  is  spread,  ^t  Lancaster, 
Penzance,  and  Truro,  there  are  commonly  159.5 
days  in  the  year  in  which  it  rains ;  along  the  coast 
of  France,  139.7;  in  Northern  France  and  Germany, 
144.9;  Italy,  north  of  tbe  Apennines,  104.2; 
Southern  France  and  Italy,  91.2  days.  The  ave- 
rage fall  in  a  rainy  day  in  England  is  '2322  inch  ; 
in  Western  France,  '2122 ;  Northern  France,  •1847; 
Northern  Italy,  *3S53  inch.  At  Paris,  the  mean  of 
the  intervals  between  rainy  days,  as  for  the  whole 
year,  is  4  days ;  at  Orange,  4.6 ;  at  Niccolosi,  in 
Sicily,  10.8  days.  From  some  obser^^ations  made 
on  the  rivers  Volga  and  Elbe,  it  had  been  concluded 
that  as  their  depth  of  water  was  decreasing,  so  the 
annual  amount  of  rain  was  less.  As  far,  however, 
as  can  be  inferred  from  registers  kept  in  different 
parts  of  the  continent,  it  is  lather  the  reverse  of 
this.  For  100  years  from  1689«  the  annual  faU  at 
Paris  was  18.38  inches— during  the  last  40  years  it 
has  been  gradually  increasing:  it  is  now  20.86 
inches.  At  Milan,  from  1763  to  1849,  it  has  in- 
creased from  36.81  inches  to  40.66  inches.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  the  mean  of  decennial  periods 
has  been— 1787f  33.14  inches;  1797,  35.39;  1807, 
36.45;  1817,  40.66  inches. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  depth  to  which  rain 
penetrates,  M.  Gasparin  instituted  some  experi- 
ments, from  which  he  concludes,  that  through  a 
perfectly  dry  argillo-calcareous  soil,  in  a  state  of 
fallow,  rain  descends  in  one  day  six  times  the  depth 
of  the  quantity  fallen.  Thus  a  fall  of  4-lOths  of  an 
inch  will  sink  in  a  day  through  nearly  2i  inches. 

In  viewing  the  connection  between  the  mean 
amount  of  rain  falling  in  any  district,  and  the  gene- 
ral system  of  cultivation  adopted  by  its  farmers,  the 
nature  of  the  soil  on  which  that  rain  occurs  forms 
a  very  material  portion  of  the  inquiry,  especially 
with  relation  to  the  power  which  those  soils  possess 
of  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture.  This  section 
of  our  examination  may  he  conveniently  divided 
into  two  divisions — First,  the  amount  of  rain-water 
which  certain  soils  can  retain  without  allowing  any 
portion  to  escape  by  drainage ;  and,  secondly,  the 
relative  rapidity  with  which  they  allow  that  mois- 
ture to  be  absorhed  by  the  air,  or  evaporated  by 
the  conjoined  action  of  the  son  and  winds.  These 
are  evidently  facts  of  considerable  importance,  since 
it  is  evident  that  a  soil,  for  instance,  which  in  Corn- 
wall or  Devonshire  would,  in  their  moister  climate, 
be  deemed  too  retentive  of  water  for  the  successful  I 


cultivation  of  the  ceraala,  and  fit  only  for  the  pro* 
duction  of  grass,  in  Suffolk  or  Norfolk  would  be 
deemed  excellent  corn-producing  land;  becauso 
there  the  fall  of  rain  is  so  much  less,  and  from  the 
greater  prevalence  of  drying  winds,  the  evaporation 
so  much  greater  at  certain  seasons  of  tbe  year 
than  on  the  western  side  of  the  island.  Tbe 
amount  of  water  which  a  cubic  foot  of  various 
soils  can  contain  before  they  allow  any  of  it  to  run 
off,  was  determined  by  M.  Schubler  (Jour,  R,  A. 
S.,  vol.  i.,  p.  184).  He  ascertained  that  a  cubic 
foot  of — 


Siliceous  sand  held  of  water 

Calcareous  sand 

Sandy  clay 

Loamy  clay    

Stiff  clay  or  brick  earth 

Arable  soil 

Garden  mould  


27.3  lbs. 

31.8 

38.8 

41.4 

45.4 

46.8 

48.4 


if 


9> 


9f 


M 


„ 


»> 


The  relative  degree  of  rapidity  with  which  rain- 
water is  evaporated  from  these  soils,  when  exposed 
on  a  thin  surface  in  a  closed  room,  was  determined 
by  the  same  philosopher :  be  found  that  by  ex« 
posing  200  parts  of  each  earth  in  a  temperature  of 
65f  of  Fahenheit,  for  4  hours,  that  of  every  100 
parts  of  water  absorbed,  were  lost  from  th< 


Siliceous  sand   

Calcareous  sand 

Sandy  clay 

Loamy  clay    

Stiff  clay  or  brick  earth 

Arable  soil 

Garden  mould 


88.4 

76.9 
52.0 

45.7 
34.9 
32.0 
24.3 


parts. 


9J 


9» 


99 


9f 


99 


The  tenacity  with  which  the  later  retained  por- 
tion of  the  moisture  resisted  the  dr3ring  powers  of 
the  atmosphere  will  be  found  in  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  times,  required  for  90  parts  of 
water  to  evaporate  from  100  parts  of  water  con- 
tained in  various  earths,  the  temperature  of  the 
room  in  which  they  were  placed  being  still  65}. 
It  required  from — 

Hours,  mms. 

Siliceous  sand 4  4 

Calcareous  sand. 4        44 


Sandy  clay 6 

Loamy  clay 7 

Stiff  clay  or  brick  earth 10 

Arable  soil 1 1 

Garden  mould 14 


55 
52 
19 
15 
49 


There  are  other  valuable  facts  connected  with 
the  retentive  nature  of  soils,  which  are  too  impor- 
tant to  be  discussed  at  the  conclusion  of  an  easay ; 
these,  therefore,  must  form  the  subject  of  another 
and  separate  inquiry,  in  which  I  propose  to  accom- 
pany the  inquiring  English  fanner. 
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GRASS    LANDS.  — HAY. 

BY  J.  TOWXRS,  MBMBKR  R.A.S.^  H.8.  OF  LONDON,  ETC. 


TIm  extraordinarj  teMoni  of  the  present  year 

have  prodaeed  coireepooding  effects;  and  these 

have  induced  me  to  write  on  a  suhject  which  might 

be  enppoaed  to  poaaeae  httle  interest  from  any  new 

facts  which  could  present  themselves.    However,  it 

may  prove  otherwise  upon  the  review  of  past  and  pre- 

lent  circumstances.     During  a  portion  of  January 

a  very  considerable  quantity  of  rain  fell,  and  to  an 

extent  which  produced  injurious  floods  in  some 

localities.     February  was  a  fine  month,  with  little 

of  the  usual  falling  weather,  no  snow,  and  scarcely 

any  frost,     fiut  March  was  consistently  dry,  from 

2»eginniug  to  end ;  affording  a  complete  contrast  to 

the  corresponding  month  of  1851.    If  the  reader 

refer  to  the  meteorological  diaries  of  this  magazine, 

lie  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  fact  that 

^lie  actual  state  of  the  weather  to  the  last  day  of 

«J^ime  has  been  so  peculiar  and  anomalous,  as  to 

^lefy  any  attempt  to  discover  a  parallel  within  the 

preceding  half-century. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  season  for  spring  com, 

^nd  restricting  our  views  to  the  grass  lands,  the 

^farmer  might  be  something  to  this  effect — What 

€quef  don  which  naturally  suggested  itself  to  the  hay 

^nuat  result  from  an  almost  unremitting  continu* 

9nce  of  a  parching,  easterly  wind,  with  many  frosty 

ijights— from  the  2nd  of  March,  to  the  27th  of  April 

inclusive  (above  eight    successive  weeks),  during 

^hich  there  were  only  four  days  when  any  rain  at 

«llfeU  ?  But  this  was  not  all:  dry  and  sunny  weather 

eontinned  till  the  25th  of  May — relieved  only  by 

a  few  showers  at  the  end  of  April,  and  the  genlle 

and  little  penetrating  rains  about  the  middle  of  May. 

At  that  time  the  prospect  of  any  thing  like  a  crop 
of  hay  was  almost  hopeless :  the  seed  began  to 
form  :  the  bottom  or  sward  was  green,  but  so  thin 
that  persons  expressed  despair  of  a  hay  season. 
The  cereal  grasses— even  the  hardy  wheats  were 
either  so  thin,  poor,  or  tardy  in  growth  (though 
still  in  a  healthy  condition)  as  to  render  it  nearly 
certain  that  the  harvest  must  be  late. 

The  wind,  however,  went  to  the  west  and  south- 
west on  the  30th;  rain  approached  on  the  31st,  and 
from  that  day  to  the  end  of  June  there  were  only 
three  dry  days.  The  temperature  improved,  but  it 
was  upon  the  whole  below  the  estimated  average. 
Some  hay,  of  mized  rye  and  artificial  grasses,  began 
to  be  cut  at  the  close  of  June,  and  finally 
was  safely  carried  early  in  the  present  month, 
^ving  a  far  better  crop  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. From  what  has  been  said,  and  by  recur- 
ring to  meteorological  tables  and  the  report  ob- 


tained from  provincial  notices,  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  season  has  been  periodical  in  its  weather, 
and  by  no  means  fitful  and  changeable  according  to 
the  \iront  of  our  variable  climate. 

July  has  always  been  considered  the  only  month 
of  the  year-  which  is  visited  by  periodical  rains ; 
yet,  in  East  Surrey,  where  I  write  with  my  diary 
before  me,  I  find  that  not  one  drop  of  rain  has  yet 
fallen— that  the  atmosphere  has  been  cloudless,  the 
sun  brilliant,  and  so  powerful  as  to  have  brought 
the  maximum  temperature  to  85  degs.  and  the 
average  mean  of  nine  days  and  nights  at  10  p.m. 
to  73.3  degs. 

Under  these  extraordinary  conditions  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  hay  has  been  cut,  made,  and 
carried  with  great  rapidity. 

The  general  yield  fell,  doubtless,  short  of  a  good 
average ;  but  so  great  was  the  influence  of  a  bulk 
of  rain  during  nearly  five  weeks,  amounting  to  sa- 
turation, that  a  better  return  has  been  gathered 
than  could  have  been  anticipated. 

Facts  simple  and  bald  as  the  above  would  scarcely 
have  warranted  the  notice  thus  taken  of  them; 
but  I  have  been  induced  by  the  peculiar  nature  of 
weather  aud  its  striking  contrasts  so  to  introduce 
the  mention  of  a  fine  and  inestimable  crop  of  mea- 
dow hay  that  was  cut,  I  think,  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, 5th  and  6th,  and  ricked  on  the  8th.  The 
meadow  is  one  of  ordinary  pasture,  on  a  strong, 
hard  loam  :  under  a  former  possessor,  it  and  seve- 
ral acres  adjoining  did  not  yield  together  a  corres- 
ponding crop.  The  present  occupier,  thoroughly 
versed  in  agricultural  practice,  made  it  his  object 
to  compare  the  fertilizing  powers  of  the  best  home- 
produced  stable  and  bone  manure,  and  of  Peruvian 
guano  at  £9  per  ton. 

He  set  apart  a  certain  portion  of  the  meadow 
for  each.  The  guano  was  scattered  before  shutting 
up  for  hay — at  the  rate  of  2i  tons  per  acre ;  of  the 
weight  of  dung,  I  could  not  obtain  definite  infor- 
mation ;  but  a  preference  was  given  to  grass  pro- 
duced by  guano— with  this  drawback  however,  that 
by  a  thorough  and  liberal  manuring  of  manure 
more  permanent  effects  were  produced ;  whereas 
the  guano  acted  only  for  one  season.  Another 
gentleman  has  now  also  a  very  heavy  crop  of  grass 
by  using  superphosphate  of  lime :  so  I  was  assured, 
but  had  not  opportunity  to  inspect  the  land. 

It  is  evident  that  guano  properly  applied,  if  of 
genuine  and  sound  quality,  is  an  admirable  manure 
for  pasture  grasses,  as  it  combines  the  phosphate 
of  lime  in  a  state    of  infinitely  minute    division. 
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and  with  it  ammonia  as  a  saturating  base  of  several 
acids,  but  it  is  deficient  in  bulk  of  those  vegetable 
and  animal  substances  which  dung  comprises,  and 
which,  I  contend,  are  required  by  every  kind  of 
land,  as  containing  the  element  that,  during  fer- 
mentation, develops  those  electricities  that  attend 
every  process  of  chemical  decomposition  and  com- 
bination. The  subject  is  deep  and  mysterious,  but 
it  merits  the  utmost  attention  of  our  analytic  phi- 
losophers. Still  guano  ranks  as  the  very  first  of  our 


comprehensive  natural  manures.  It  would  repar  the 
farmer  for  all  his  sacrifices  could  he  obtain  it  pure  at 
£6  or  £6  per  ton  ;  and  any  government  which  pre- 
tends to  do  justice  to  agriculture,  and  yet  could 
neglect  to  overlook  the  importance  of  the  guano 
question,  in  all  its  legitimate  bearings,  would  have 
little  claim  on  the  confidence  of  the  country. 

July  10th  1852. 

(Heat  at  this  afternoon  79  degs.  to  80— in  the 
night  63  degs.—brisk  lively  air  and  powerful  sun.) 


LABOUR    AND    THE    POOR.— THE    RURAL    DISTRICTS. 

THK   STONE   aUARRIBS   OF   8WANAGB. 

Letter  XXVIII. 
CFrom  ike  Morning  Ckronicie,) 


Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  in  the  counties  forming 
the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  kingdom,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  that  I  should  present  the  reader  with  a 
brief  account  of  the  quames  and  quarriers  of  Swan- 
age.  Such  a  task  may  appear  to  be  somewhat 
episodical  in  a  series  of  communications  having 
more  especial  reference  to  the  state  and  circum- 
stances of  the  agricultural  labourers,  with  whom  the 
Sirties  in  question  cannot  properly  be  classed. 
ut  if  they  cannot  be  strictly  so  classed,  it  requires 
no  very  great  latitude  of  construction  to  bring  their 
occupation  within  the  category  of  labour  in  the  ru- 
ral aistricts.  It  is  only  thus  that,  like  the  miner 
and  the  fisherman,  they  can  be  brought  within  the 
range  of  the  present  inquiry  ;  whilst  their  singular 
position,  peculiar  habits,  and  antiquated  fashion  of 
transacting  business,  render  them  more  interesting 
as  a  study  than  even  the  laborious  excavator  in  the 
mine,  or  the  hardy  adventurer  who  braves  all  wea- 
thers in  pursuit  of  the  mackerel,  the  herring,  and 
the  pilchard. 

A  Uttle  to  the  east  of  St  Alban's  Head  the  coast 
of  Dorset  treads  suddenly  in  a  northerly  direction. 
From  the  north  side  of  tne  entrance  to  Poole  Har- 
bour it  makes  again  to  the  eastward,  stretching  to- 
wards the  Isle  of  Wight  in  a  waving  Une,  that  ter- 
minates with  the  long  point  of  sand,  on  the  extremity 
of  which,  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Solent, 
stands  the  historic  fortaUce  of  Hurst  Castle.  Tlie 
town  of  Swanage,  which  is  in  the  bight  of  Swanage 
Bay,  is  situated  about  midway  between  St.  Alban's 
Head  and  Poole  Harbour,haviDg  thus  an  easterly  look- 
out, with  the  Isle  of  Wight  visible  in  the  distance, 
when  the  day  is  at  all  clear.  The  district  of  high 
land  which  rises  abruptly  behind  the  town,  and 
stretches  back  for  some  miles  in  the  direction  of 
Corfe  Castle  and  Kingston,  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Swanage.  This  district  comprises  the 
stone  quarries  in  question. 

On  approaching  Swanage  from  the  direction  of 
Studland,  the  whole  distnct  behind  it,  sloping  ra- 
pidly up  from  the  sea,  presents  to  the  stranger  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  huge  rabbit-warren.  It  has  a 
varied  aspect,  from  the  surface  being  in  some  places 
tolerably  well  cultivated,  and  in  others  still  covered 
with  down.    But  what  strikes  one  most  is  the 


number  of  holes  with  which  it  appears  to  be  per- 
forated, and  the  quantity  of  rubbish  which  has  been 
thrown  up  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each. 
These  are  to  be  seen,  in  all  directions,  scattered  not 
only  over  the  face  of  the  downs,  but  also  amongsc  the 
fields  which  have  been  enclosed  and  cultivated.  They 
impart  to  the  district  the  singular  appearance  alladed 
to ;  and  the  stranger,  ignorant  of  i'.s  real  character 
might,  on  approaching,  fancy  it  a  spot  in  which 
game  of  all  kinds  had  enjoyed  a  succession  of  jubi- 
lees, ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  New  Forest 
itself. 

But  these  are  far  from  being  the  tokens  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  land  either  to  game  or  vermin. 
They  are  the  signs  of  busy  industry,  the  results  of 
the  toil  of  generations  of  honest  and  hardworking 
men.  The  chief  value  of  the  district  is  not  in  its 
surface,  but  in  that  which  is  beneath.  The  holes 
which  so  thickly  stud  the  hill  side  are  the  means 
by  which  the  quarriers  get  at  its  hidden  treasures. 
The  small  mounds  beside  the  holes  consist  partly 
of  the  produce  of  their  labours,  and  partly  of  the 
debris  which  they  necessarily  accumulate  in  the 
conduct  of  their  operations. 

The  district  in  question  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Isle  of  Purbeck,  so  long  celebrated  for  its  marble 
and  its  different  varieties  of  stone.  The  most  south- 
erly of  the  chalk  ridges,  which  dips  into  the  sea  at  the 
Needles,  emerges  from  it  again  at  the  point  known 
as  Old  Harry,  immediately  to  the  north  of  Swanage 
— ^this  point,  indeed,  forming  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  bay.  From  this  point  it  proceeds  iiJand 
towards  Corfe  Castle,  stretcning  towards  Dorches- 
ter and  the  borders  of  Devon,  near  which  some  of 
its  spurs  again  dip  into  the  sea.  The  strip  of  land 
lying  between  this  chalk  lidge  and  the  Channd, 
and  including  Swanage,  the  greater  part  of  the  Isle 
of  Purbeck,  and  the  whole  of  the  Isle  of  Portland, 
is  rich  in  sandstone,  and  here  and  there  in  that  pe* 
culiar  species  of  marble  which  has  entered  so 
largely  into  the  ornamental  part  of  our  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  About  Swanage  and  the  Isle  of 
Portland,  the  sandstone  comes  near  the  surface, 
and  is  easily  quarried.  Proceeding  northward  from 
the  coast,  it  soon  dips  under  the  chalk — where^  of 
course,  it  cannot  be  worked. 

Swanage  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  quairiei 
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and  itd  quarriers.  Almost  from  time  immemorial 
has  stone  been  extracted  from  the  hills  which  sweep 
around  the  bay^  until  now  the  whole  country^  for 
miles  back,  is  so  perforated  and  undermined  as  to 
resemble  one  huge  catacomb.  From  the  earliest 
period,  too,  the  quarriers  have  existed  as  an  organ- 
ized body— bound  together,  not  only  by  the  tie 
naturally  created  amongst  those  engaged  in  com- 
mon pursuits,  but  also  by  a  number  of  ancient 
and  revered  articles,  which  they  have  invariably 
treated  as  a  charter  of  incorporation.  Indeed,  for 
centuries  they  were  known  in  their  corporate  capa- 
city as  the  Company  of  Marblers.  They  still  retain 
the  articles,  to  which  even  to  this  day  they  pay  es- 
pecial reverence,  and  they  still  keep  up  to  some 
extent  the  organization  of  former  times.  That  to 
which  they  now  cling,  however,  is  more  the  form 
than  the  substance  of  bygone  privileges — the  skele- 
ton of  Uieir  organization  being  still  perfect,  although 
the  flesh  and  muscle  have  long  since  dropped  away 
from  it.  fiut  much  as  the  general  objects  of  the 
original  association  have  been  departed  from,  there 
are  still  some  points  in  respect  to  which  they  are  to 
ibis  dajr  rigidlv  enforced. 

Origmally,  the  body  of  stone  quarriers  constituted 
a  species  of  copartnery — each  member  being  in- 
terested in  the  profits,  and  liable,  pro  rata,  to  make 
good  the  losses  of  the  bodv.    When  such  was  the 
case,  wardens  were  annually  elected,  under  the  ar- 
ticles, whose  business  it  was  to  exercise  a  general 
BQpervision  over  the  interests  of  the  body,  to  dis- 
pose of  the  produce  of  its  labour,  and  aivide  the 
Proceeds  amongst  its  members.    The  wardens  thus 
cbosen  by  the  quarriers  were  invariably  members 
^€  their  own  booy ;  and  during  their  tenure  of  office 
^^ey  were  relieved  from  all  duties,  except  such  as 
Y^ertained  to  the  post  which  thev  were  called  upon  to 
&11.  Some  of  these  are  still  perlormed  by  the  wardens 
•for,  to  the  extent  of  electing  these  ancient  officers, 
least,  the  old  organization  is  still  kept  up.    They 
t  not,  however,  so  numerous  now  as  formerly,  for 
l^e  simple  reason  that  their  duties  are  more  limited, 
le  number  now  elected  does  not  exceed   two, 
'ho  with  the  secretary  (whose  position  is  perma- 
...^^t ),  constitute  the  entire  officiad  staflf  of  the  body, 
^^The  quarriers   have    still    common    interests    to 
^^%atch  over  and  promote ;  and  in  the  furtherance  of 
"^lese    they  still    act   in   their    united    capacity, 
-^ot  the   general   partnership  of   past    times    no 
longer  exists  —each,  so  far  as  his  labour  is  concer- 
ned, being  at  liberty  to  promote  his  own  individual 
Xntensts,  whilst  it  is  competent  for  as  many  as  please 
to  unite  in  groups  for  the  same  object. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  original  associa- 
tion was  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  quarrying 
trade  of  the  district.    To  effect  this  it  was  made  one 
of  the  articles  that  none  but  such  as  were  made  free 
of  the  company  should  be  permitted  to  enter  its 
works,  or  to  have  any  share  whatever  in  the  bu- 
siness which  it  pursued.    As  it  scarcely  ever  hap- 
pened that  any  were  made  firee  of  the  company  but 
the  children  of  its  existing  members,  it  followed 
that  strangers  were  effectually  excluded,  and  that 
the  business  of  stone  Quarrying,  in  that  neighbour- 
hood at  least,  remainea  a  complete  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  a  certain  niunber  of  families.    If  antiquity 
be  aa  ewential  element  of  true  nobility,  there  aie 


families  at  this  moment  in  Swanage,  with  unbroken 

genealogies,  extending  back  far  beyond  those  of 
alf  the  nobles  in  the  realm.  One  can  understand 
both  the  institution  and  the  jealous  maintenance  of 
such  a  provision,  so  long  as  the  whole  body  con- 
stituted one  company  with  common  interests  and 
liabilities.  But  now  that  the  partnership  is  effec- 
tuallv  broken  up,  and  the  business  is  pursued  in- 
dividually, and  not  as  a  corporate  concern,  it  may 
be  easier  to  account  for,  than  to  justify,  their  con- 
tinued adhesion  to  the  rule  for  the  exclusion  of 
strangers  from  the  quarries,  '^ey  themselves 
have  free  warren  of  the  wide  field  of  competition 
around  them,  of  which  many  of  them,  impatient  of 
labour  in  the  quarries,  take  advantage,  and  obtain 
employment  in  the  metropolis,  or  wherever  else  Go- 
vernment works  may  be  in  progress— for  it  is  gene- 
rally to  these  that  tney  flock.  Should  they  tire  of 
this,  or  should  occupation  elsewhere  fail  them,  the 
quarries  at  Swanage  are  open  to  them  on  their  re- 
turn—for "  once  a  ouarrier  always  a  quarrier*'  is 
the  rule.  It  is  this  tnat  renders  so  invidious  their 
jealous  exclusion  of  the  stranger  from  their  own 
peculiar  field.  They  avail  themselves  of  the  right 
to  compete  with  him  on  his  ground,  but  will  not  suf- 
fer him  to  meet  them  on  theirs.  They  have,  of 
course,  no  legal  right  to  exclude  him.  Any  man 
who  chooses  may,  if  he  can  get  a  lease  from  the  lord 
of  the  soil,  take  a  quarry  at  Swanage,  and  work  it. 
But  there  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  they  could 
anno^  him  and  put  him  at  a  disadvantage  ;  and  to 
remain,  under  such  circumstances,  for  an^  length 
of  time  amongst  them,  a  man  would  reqmre  to  be 
possessed  of  some  means,  and  of  an  uncommon 
stock  of  fortitude.  They  are  particularly  jealous  of 
the  Portland  men,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
equally  jealous  of  them.  If  a  master-quarrier  em- 
ploys any  stranger  in  his  quarry,  he  is  liable  to  a 
fine  of  £5— the  mode  of  exacting  which  will  be  af- 
terwards alluded  to.  In  some  cases  there  might  be 
a  mitigation  of  the  penalty,  but  the  fine  would,  in 
all  instances,  be  inflexibly  enforced  if  the  interloper 
could  be  traced  back  to  Portland.  Indeed,  the  rule 
is,  never  to  remit,  and  seldom  to  mitigate,  the  fine 
— a  knowledge  of  which  on  the  part  of  the  quarriers 
generally  renders  the  necessity  for  its  imposition  a 
matter  of  rare  occurrence.  An  amusing  instance  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  jealousy  in  question  is 
carried,  and  particularly  as  regards  strangers  of 
their  own  order  elsewhere,  was  related  to  me  by  a 
Swanage  man  who  had  attempted  to  smuggle  him- 
self into  the  quarries  in  Portland.  When  they  find 
a  stranger  at  work  in  the  latter  place  they  generally 
permit  him  to  work  for  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  presume  that  he  has  earned  enough  to 
carry  him  out  of  the  island.  They  then,  when  cir- 
cumstances will  admit  of  it,  present  a  very  ugly 
alternative  to  him — namely,  to  walk  a  plank,  partly 
projecting  over  a  cliff,  or  to  quit  Portland,  never  to 
return  to  it.  My  informant  told  me  that,  for  the 
first  week,  he  was  treated  with  every  possible  con* 
sideration)  indeed,  he  could  not  conceive  of  greater 
Idndness  than  that  which  he  experienced,  particularly 
from  the  man  who  worked  next  to  him — '*  Yet  that 
was  the  very  man  who  laid  the  plank  for  me  when 
the  wedc  was  out,"  said  he;  giving  me  to  understand 
that  the  alternative  alluded  to  was  then  quietly,  but 
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seriously,  ofiered  to  him.  As  a  sensible  man,  be 
preferred  quitting  the  island  to  walking  over  a  cliff 
into  the  sea.  ''And  would  you  serve  a  Portland 
man  in  the  samp  way  ?"  I  asked  him.  "  Well,  I 
am  not  sure  that  we  would/'  be  said  ;  "  but  we 
would  lead  him  such  a  dog's  life  of  it»  that  he 
would  soon  be  glad  enough  to  be  off."  The  system 
of  exclusion  is,  perhaps,  not  now  so  rigidly  adhered 
to  in  Portland  aa  in  8wanage — the  Government 
works  wbich  have  recently  been  carried  on  at  the 
former  place  having  .tended,  more  or  less,  to  break 
it  down,  from  the  large  and  constant  influx  of 
strangers  which  Ihey  have  occasioned. 

A  ouarrier  cnnnut  be  made  free  of  the  company 
until  ne  is  twenty-one.  He  may  be  apprenticed  at 
any  age  at  which  he  may  be  found  capable  of  work- 
ing ;  but  at  whatever  time  that  may  be,  his  proba- 
tion does  not  cease  until  be  comes  of  age.  It  is  to 
his  father  that  he  is  generally  apprenticed,  or,  if  the 
latter  is  dead,  to  his  nearest  male  relative,  being  a 
quarrier.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the 
master  should  be  at  all  related  to  the  apprentice. 
It  is  to  the  father,  however,  that  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  be  i»  apprenticed,  the  business  re- 
gularly descending  from  father  to  son.  Indeed, 
the  veriest  infants,  when  males,  are  generally 
treated  by  their  parents  as  the  raw  material 
for  future  quarriers.  The  father  is  entitled 
to  the  whole  profits  of  his  son's  labour  during  the 
entire  period  of  his  apprenticeship.  Should  the 
£Either  die  during  the  term,  the  apprentice  does  not 
necessarily  become  his  own  master.  In  that  case, 
the  mother's  interests  are  provided  for — she  being 
conditionally  entitled  to  the  profits  of  his  work  un- 
til be  attains  the  age  at  which  he  can  be  admitted 
a  free  man.  The  condition  on  which  this  right  is 
secured  to  her  is  a  verv  simple  one,  and  one  easily 
performed,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
payment  of  a  shilling  into  the  funds  of  the  com- 
pany  on  the  day  of  her  marriage.  This  condition, 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  everv  couple,  is 
almost  universaUy  complied  whh.  1  he  ceremony 
of  admission  takes  place  but  once  a  year.  The 
grand  gala^day  of  the  quarriers  is  Shrove  Tuesday. 
On  that  day  they  meet  at  Corfe  Castle  for  the  ad- 
mission of  new  members  and  the  general  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs,  so  far  as  they  are  still  regu- 
lated in  coamon*  The  apprentices  who  have  com- 
pleted their  term,  aod  are  otherwise  unexceptionable, 
are  then  admitted,  and  on  payment  of  6s.  8d.  are 
enrolled  freemen  'of  the  company,  being  thence- 
forth entitled  for  life  to  all  the  privileges  which  that 
honour  confers  upon  them.  On  this  occamon,  the 
quarriers  manage  to  combine  festivity  and  amuse- 
ment with  business.  I  have  already  aUuded  to  the 
condition  on  which  the  nsotber,  in  case  of  the 
£Rther*s  death>  ie  entitled  to  the  son's  earnings 
whilst  he  remains  an  apprentice.  The  last  couple 
married  during  the  year  Imve  to  provide  a  foot-ball, 
which  is  regarded  as  tantamount  to  the  shilling 
paid  by  others^-^he  woman  who  provides  the  foot- 
Ml  bmng  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  those  pay- 
ing the  shilling.  As  soon  as  the  young  men  who 
aare  found  qualified  have  been  admilted  and  enrolled 
members  of  the  company,  they  are  seni  out  to 
amuse  ihemselvei  willi  a  gMie  at  fool-ball^  in  which 
tbey  mj  hfartUj  tnga^     Th*  artkiN  of  the 


company,  some  of  which  are  supposed  to  date  back 
as  far  as  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  are  then  read  by 
the  secretary  to  the  seniors,  who  remain  in  conclave 
behind,  the  newly  made  members  not  being  admit- 
ted to  so  great  a  privilege  ttntii  the  following  year. 
If  there  are  any  matters  of  general  interest  to  be 
talked  over  they  are  then  discussed,  after  which 
the  elders  adjourn  to  join  the  young  men  at  their 
game.  The  festive  board  is  not  a  feature  overlooked 
amongst  the  ceremonies  of  the  day,  which  gene- 
rally, however,  to  the  credit  of  those  concerned, 
closes  without  riot  or  disorder.  Such  is  the  prin- 
cipal ceremony  enacted  at  these  annual  meetings — 
a  ceremony  which  has  now  reference  more  to  the 
commemoration  of  past  privileges  than  the  main- 
tenance of  present  ones. 

The  secretary  is  a  man  of  no  little  authority  with 
them.  The  influence  which  the  present  incumbent 
of  that  office  widds  is  more  of  a  personal  than  an 
official  character.  His  name  is  Webber.  He  is 
at  present  chief  clerk  and  book-keeper  in  the  office 
of  the  Messrs.  Pike,  formerly  alluded  to  as  the 
principal  clay  merchants  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Warebam.  His  original  occupation  was  thad  of  a 
stone-mason,  which  he  stiU  occasionally  pursues, 
during  his  leisure  hours,  by  way  of  recreation. 
His  labouis  on  such  occasions  generally  take  a  fu- 
nereal turn — the  carving  of  gravestones  being  his 
forte  as  regards  the  chisel.  Having  received  some 
education  in  his  youth,  he  has  turned  it  to  the  beet 
advantage;  not  only  thereby  improving  bis  own 
position,  but  acquiring  an  almost  unbounded  influ- 
ence over  the  body  to  whom  he  originally  pertained. 
He  is  not  only  their  chief  official^  but  ako  their 
friend  and  counseUor.  *'  Mr.  Webber/'  they  will 
tell  you,  *'  is  an  understanding  man.  He  knows 
more  about  us  than  we  do  ourselves.  He  keeps 
us  all  right.  Whenever  we  gel  into  difficulty  we 
always  go  to  he."  To  the  qualitiee  of  the  intelli- 
gent observer  and  shrewd  man  of  businesa,  Mr. 
Webber  superadds  some  touch  of  the  poetic  fire, 
as  the  file  of  the  Poole  Herald  can  testify. 

The  quarriers  are  now  divided  amongst  themtehrei 
into  two  classes — the  master  quarriers,  and  the  ordi- 
nary ouarriers,  who  give  their  labour  for  hire.  Tiiie 
classincation  goes  evidently  no  further  back  than 
the  termination  of  their  original  arrangement,  by 
which  all  the  quarriers  were  upon  an  equal  footing, 
llie  difference  between  a  master  and  an  or^ary 
quarrier  is  purely  accidental — the  two  claasee  not 
existing  as  distinct  orders  aniongst  them.  A  maa- 
ter  quarrier  is  he  who  takes  and  works  a  qnarry  ; 
and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  ordinary  work- 
man from  taking  a  quarry  if  he  pteaeea,  and  if  the 
lord  ia  willing  to  give  him  a  lease.  Many  of  the 
quarries  are  taken  and  worked  by  a  single  quarrier, 
all  the  aid  which  he  receives  in  his  operationa  being 
in  the  shape  of  hired  labour.  In  other  caaes,  seve- 
ral join  together  in  a  kind  of  partnership,  workinsr 
a  quarry  between  them—being  somedmee  emplovea 
alone,  and  at  others  having  hired  labour  in  aid  of 
their  own.  When  one  or  more  intend  to  take  n 
quarry,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  obtain  • 
lease  from  the  lord.  This  is  generally  gntnted 
without  much  difficulty,  the  lessees  sdecting  their 
own  ground,  unless  aome  good  reasons  exist  §oir 
coBfininK  them  in  Uieir  ehoiee.    By  the  terms  of 
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the  lease  the  landlord  becouQe«i  as  it  were,  a  part- 
ner in  the  adventure ;  his  rent  depending,  as  to 
amount,  upon  the  quantity  of  stone  yielded  by  the 
quarry.    At  Swanage  the  stone  produced  is  gcna- 
ndl^  of  two  kinds— the  solid  block  and  the  flat 
paving  stone.    The  lord's  dues  are  regulated  by  the 
number  of  superficial  feet  excavated  in  the  one 
case,  and  generally  by  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
excavated  in  the  other.    They  amount  to  a  shilling 
for  every  hundred  superficial  feet  of  paving,  and 
the  same  for  every  hundred  cubic  feet  of  solid  stone. 
The  lord  has  thus  an  interest  not  only  in  the  good- 
ness of  the  quarry,  but  also  in  the  industry  of  the 
quirriers.     One  of  the  conditions  of  the  lease, 
therefore,  is,  that  the  quarry  shall  be  worked  — 
a  condition  sometimes  only  complied  with  as  re- 
gards its  letter,  when  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the 
lessee  or  lessees  cither  to  work  it  constantly,  or  to 
give  up  the  lease.     It  is  seldom  that  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  written  document  passes  between 
the  parties,  the  leases  having  been  verbal  ones  from 
time  immeicorial.  And  when  a  lease  is  once  granted, 
the  lessees  cannot  be  dispossessed  so  long  as  they 
comply  with  the  condition  already  alluded  to.    As 
to  the  scene  of  operations,  too,  they  are  only  limited 
as  regards  the  shaft ;  but,  having  sunk  the  shaft  at 
the  point  selected  when  the  lease  is  granted,  they 
are  at  liberty  to  work  under  ground  in  any  direc- 
tion they  please,  and  as  far  as  they  please,  provided 
they  do  not  transgress  the  bounds  of  the  landlord's 
property,  nor  come  within  a  hundred  feet  of  ano- 
ther quarry  which  is  being  then  actually  worked. 
If  they  go  beyond  the  bounds  within  which  it  is 
^mpetent  for  the  landlord  to  license  them  to  work, 
and  trespass  upon  another  man's  land,  the  party 
ditis  aggrieved  nas  his  remedy,  as  in  ordinary  cases. 
If  they  go  within  the  forbidden  distance  of  ano- 
ther quarry,  the  parties  whose  rights  are  thus  inva- 
ded look  not  for  their  remedy  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
*^^t  either  common,  statute,  or  ecclesiastical,  but 
to  the  code  peculiar  to  the  locality,  and  which  may 
he  designated  as  Swanage  law. 

Por  amongst  the  other  peculiarities  of  this  sin- 
?^  district,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  its 
P^ple  have  dieir  own  code  of  laws,  and  their  own 
oiode  of  giving  them  eflTect.    It  is   possible,  no 
poobt.  theoretically,  that  an  English  writ  might 
^i^e  into  a  Swanage  quarry ;  but  English  law  has, 
generally  speaking,  very  little  to  do  with  the  prac- 
^M  administration  of  Swanage  justice.     When  a 
^^artvis  suspected  of  trespassing  in  the  manner 
Eluded  to  upon  the  rights  of  his  neighbours,  a 
Meeting  of  the  whole  bod^  is  called,  by  whom  the 
Accusation  is  heard,  and  if  a  primd  facie  case  is 
^nade  out,  a  deputation  is  appointed  to  descend  into 
the  quarry  and  examine  into  the  real  state  of  the 
case.    This  deputation  is  not  a  mere  committee  of 
^veitigation,  whose  simple  duty  it  is  to  inquire 
and  report — for  it  is  contingently  armed  with  ad- 
ministrative powers,  which  it  is  enjoined  to  put  in 
force,   should  such  a  course  be  necessary,  to  do 
justice  between  the  parties,  llius  combining  minis- 
terial with  judicial  functions,  the  deputation  de- 
scends into  the  quarry,  provided  with  compasses 
and  other  appliances  necessary  for  ascertaining  the 
troth.    If  there  is  no  ground  for  the  accusation, 
the  charge  is  dismissed,  and  the  matter  goes  no 


further,  unless  the  accusation  be  repeated ;  but  if 
there  is  ground  for  it,  and  a  trespass  has  actually 
been  committed,  a  fine  is  imposed  upon  the  delin- 
quent ])arty,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  trans- 
gression. If  the  trespass  is  one  which  is  likely  to 
be  persevered  in,  it  is  the  business  of  (he  deputa- 
tion to  take  such  steps  as  to  render  it  impossible 
that  it  bliould  be  so.  To  effect  this,  it  is  armed 
with  very  summary  powers,  which  it  invariably 
exercises  whenever  a  necessity  arises  for  putting 
them  in  force.  The  mode  of  proceeding  in  such 
case  is  to  destroy  the  portion  of  the  quarry  in  which 
the  offence  is  otherwise  likely  to  be  continued. 
This  is  done  by  breaking  down  the  roof,  or  other- 
wise destroying  the  '*  lane  "  or  level  from  which 
the  stone  is  being  excavated.  When  this  process 
is  not  Ukely  to  answer  the  purpose,  or  when  its 
execution  might  be  attended  with  considerable  risk 
or  trouble,  the  end  is  more  speedily  effected  by 
walling  up  the  lane  with  mason  work,  and  thus 
preventing  the  delinquent  from  having  further  in- 
gress into  it.  It  is  seldom  that  the  offence  is  re- 
peated after  this,  at  least  in  the  same  direction;  for 
the  culprit  is  not  certain  that,  should  he  again  be 
caught  trespassing  in  the  same  quarter,  he  himself 
might  not  be  walled  bodily  in  as  a  warning  to 
others.  So  tenacious  are  the  quarriers  of  the  privi- 
leges which  remain  to  them,  that  I  am  not  sure 
that  public  opinion  in  Swanage  would  not  sanction 
such  a  mode  of  procedure  with  one  who  should 
prove  himself  incorrigible  in  their  infraction.  One 
reason  for  enforcing  the  rule  in  question  is  that,  if 
they  approached  nearer  each  other,  they  might 
mutually  endanger  the  stabilitv  of  their  works,  as 
will  be  seen  when  their  mode  of  working  is  de- 
scribed. 

For  all  pnr])oses  of  action  as  a  bodv,  their  orga- 
nization is  essentially  democratic.  They  settle  no* 
thing  by  delegates — all  matters  of  common  interest 
being  canvassed  and  determined  in  their  primary 
assemblies.  It  is  only  when  the  time  for  action 
comes  that  they  delegate  their  powers.  Whenever 
a  question  arises  which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
settle,  the  two  stewardd  or  wardens  of  the  body  go 
round  to  all  the  quarries — not  exactly  with  the  fiery 
cross — but  with  a  notification  to  all  the  members 
of  the  body  to  attend  a  general  meeting  thereof 
at  a  time  and  place  then  mentioned.  Nor  is 
this  a  notification  to  be  disregarded  with  inn 
punity,  the  attendance  being  compulsory.  The 
absentee,  unless  detained  by  sickness  or  other 
unavoidable  cause,  is  liable,  for  non-attend- 
ance, to  a  fine  of  3s.  4d.;  and  this  being  more 
than  the  average  value  of  a  whole  day's  work,  it  ii 
seldom  that  any  who  can  attend  are  absent  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  half  a  day,  which  is  the  time  usually 
occupied  by  such  meetings.  The  place  of  meeting 
is  generally  the  neighbourhood  of  some  well-known 
quarrv  in  as  central  a  position  as  possible.  At  the 
moutn  of  most  quarries  there  is  a  capstan  used  in 
drawing  the  stone  out  of  the  mine.  The  meeting 
is  constituted  under  the  presidency  of  the  session 
warden,  whereupon  the  business  of  the  day  is  im« 
mediately  entered  upon.  The  assembly  is  usually 
addressed  from  the  capstan,  which  is  naooBted  by 
the  difterent  orators  in  succession*  Sometimes  thia 
utmost  order  i«  preserved;  at  others,  ihe  aesembly 
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is  somewhat  disposed  to  be  disorderly.  *'  At 
times,  sir/'  said  one  of  them  to  me,  "  they  do  be 
all  taUdnfif  at  once,  except  the  warden,  who  keeps 
all  the  time  calling  '  silence  I'  "  The  matter,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  being  fully  laid  before  the  meeting, 
the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  come  to  some  reso- 
lution respecting  it.  That  being  attained,  the  last 
business  of  the  meeting  is  to  devise  the  means  of 
carrying  its  resolution  into  action.  When  the  case 
is  one  of  trespass,  the  mode  of  procedure  is  gene- 
rally such  as  has  been  already  described.  When 
the  body  is  called  together  to  adjudicate  upon  the 
case  of  an  interloper,  the  master-quarrier  charged 
with  having  emploved  him  is  regularly  put  upon 
his  trial.  Should  ne  be  found  guilty,  he  is  con- 
demned, as  already  intimated,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £5. 
Should  he  afterwards  refuse  to  pay  the  fine,  another 
meeting  is  convened,  at  which  the  whole  matter  is 
re-heard — when,  if  the  former  judgment  is  afiSrmed, 
the  power  of  levying  the  fine,  per  force,  if  neces- 
sary, is  delegated  to  a  certain  number  of  the  body, 
lliese,  after  having  given  him  sufficient  time  to  re- 
consider his  determination,  proceed,  if  they  find 
him  still  contumacious,  to  his  quarry — and,  without 
further  warrant  than  the  behest  of  the  tribunal 
which  appointed  them,  seize  all  the  stone  they  can 
lay  their  nands  upon,  to  the  value  of  the  fine  im- 
posed. A  more  lawless  proceeding  can  scarcely  be 
imagined — rendering,  as  it  does,  every  man  engs^^ed 
in  it  liable  to  a  civil  action  at  least,  if  not  to  be 
criminally  indicted,  for  the  part  he  takes  in  it  Yet 
it  is  generally  regarded  in  Swanage  as  one  of  the 
ordinary  channels  through  which  justice  takes  its 
course.  Again,  the  body  may  be  caUed  together 
to  consider  respecting  some  real  or  fancied  invasion 
of  their  privileges,  or  some  nuisance  which  may 
have  been  instituted  to  their  iniury.  The  question 
then  to  be  determined  is,  whether  they  will  resist 
the  innovation  or  abate  the  nuisance  ?  If  the  case 
is  one  which  admits  only  of  passive  resistance,  the 
result  is  a  simple  resolution  to  resist ;  but  if  it  is 
one  calling  for  active  measures,  the  means  for 
taking  them  are  immediately  provided.  It  is  but 
a  short  time  ago  since  a  case  of  this  kind  occurred. 
The  grievance  assumed  the  double  aspect  of  the  in- 
vasion of  a  right,  and  a  positive  nuisance.  The  of- 
fending object  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
weigh-bridfge,  which  had  recently  been  established 
upon  a  road  over  which  the  quarriers  had  long  en- 
joyed the  right  of  conveying  as  heavy  loads  as  they 
pleased.  They  looked  with  the  greatest  suspicion 
upon  the  appearance  amongst  them  of  this  appli- 
ance of  civilized  life,  and  immediately  summoned  a 
meeting  to  canvass  its  nature  and  consider  its  ten- 
dencies. The  one  thev  soon  determined  to  be  at 
least  suspicious,  and  tne  other  to  be  indisputably 
bad ;  so  they  resolved,  bv  one  and  the  same  act, 
both  to  vinaicate  their  right  and  abate  the  nuisance. 
The  course  determined  upon  was  the  very  energetic 
one  of  demolishing  the  weighbridge,  to  effect  which 
an  executive  commission  was  extemporized  on  the 
spot.  This  commission,  armed  with  sledge  ham- 
mers, was  proceeding  in  the  most  orderly  manner 
to  the  execution  of  its  duty,  when  it  was  met  bv 
the  merchants  of  Swanage — a  set  of  men  who  will 
be  afterwards  alluded  to — who  did  all  in  their  power 
to  divert  it  from  its  purpose.     But  all  their  en- 


treaties were  of  no  avail,  until  they  at  length  pledged 
themselves  that  the  oflfending  object  should  be  re- 
moved. On  this  the  commission  desisted,  and  the 
weigh-bridge  was  afterwards  removed.  The  quar- 
riers thus  carried  their  point,  and  to  this  day  they 
convey  their  loads  over  the  road  in  question  with- 
out being  subjected  to  the  annoyance  of  having 
them  weighed,  and  of  virtually  paying  a  double 
toll—one  for  passing  through  the  gate,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  the  obnoxious  machine 
was  placed,  and  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  weigh- 
ing. This  may  suffice  to  show  how  primitive  is 
the  state  of  development  which  society  has  as  yet 
reached  in  Swanage. 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 


PLAN    OF    FARM    BUILDINGS. 

BY  MR.  CHA8,  P.   TEBBUTT. 

No.  196,  Class  9,  in  the  Exhibition,  is  a  model 
of  a  farmstead  for  250  or  300  acres,  by  Mr.  Charles 
P.  Tebbutt,  of  Bluntisham,  Huntingdonshire.  It 
comprises  stabling  for  10  horses,  well-sheltered 
yards  for  about  40  beasts,  cattle-boxes  for  fatting 
cattle,  cow-house  for  6  cows,  pigsties,  &c.  The 
designer  is  probably  known  to  many  of  our  readers 
as  the  author  of  an  interesting  article  on  farm 
buildings,  in  the  11th  volume  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Journal. 

GENERAL   REMARKS. 

In  this  design  the  principal  objects  kept  in  view 

have  been 

To  secure  for  all  the  cattle  yards  the  best  possible 
position. 

To  provide  a  fair  number  of  loose  boxes  for  fatting 
cattle  and  cows,  well  arranged  with  relation  to 
the  food-preparing  place. 

To  provide  a  stable  ample  and  convenient  for  the 
farm  horses,  with  sliding  doors  to  stalls,  so  that 
the  horses  may  lie  loose  at  night. 

To  arrange  the  buildings  generally  in  such  a  way 
that  they  may  be  conveniently  placed,  having  re- 
gard to  their  relations  to  one  another. 

To  obtain  these  advantages  at  a  moderate  cost. 
Fixed   steam  threshing  machinery  should    be 

placed  in  or  near  the  east  end  of  the  present  barn, 

when  it  will  be  conveniently  situated  with  regard 

to  chaff-cutting  and  the  grinding-house. 

ESTIMATE   OF   COST. 

227  yards  cube  digging   foundation, 

at4d £  3  15  8 

52  1-12  rods  superficial  reduced  brick- 
work, at  £6  10s.  per  rod 338  12  0 

152  3-10  squares  roofing  (woodwork), 

at  258 190     7  6 

150  3-10  slating  (including  ridge),  at 

23s 172  16  11 

516  yards  brick  flooring,  at  Is 25  16  0 

47  doors,  at  30s 70  10  0 

28  boxes,  fittings,  at  30s 42    0  0 

Stable  fittings   20    0  0 

Granary  floor  and  fittings   20    0  0 

Barn-doors  (sliding). . . v 10    0  0 

Sundries,  including  front  gates,  spout- 
ing, lead  for  pipes,  and  valleys,  &c..  .106     111 

£1.000    0    0 
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THE    PRESENT    POSITION    OF    THE    SHEEP    FEEDER. 


The  quejition  for  Btock-feeders  used  to  be,  how 
to  raise  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  pounds  of 
animal  food  per  acre  at  the  least  possible  cost.  But 
tomehow  or  other  the  question,  as  regards  sheep  at 
kast,  has  assumed  a  somewhat  new  form,  llie 
time  was  when  the  largest  and  the  fattest  sheep 
coounanded  the  best  price.  To  take  a  small  and 
not  over-fed  joint  of  mutton  into  one  of  the  large 
towns  of  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire — to  Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton,  or  Leicester,  was  to  run  the  risk 
of  having  the  commodity  neglected.  But  now  it  is 
different.  The  half-bred  Scot  or  the  Down,  or  at 
least  half-Down,  is  the  only  kind  of  mutton  which 
vin  meet  a  market. 

The  time  was  when  a  large  joint  of  fat  mutton 
was  put  over  a  dish  of  potatoes.    The  meat  went 
to  the  head  of  the  family ;  the  potatoes,  saturated 
with  the  fat  and  gravy,  were  the  savoury  meal  of  the 
Junior  members.    Thousands  in  the  manufacturing 
and  mining  districts  have  for  years  been  brought 
tip  in  this  way.    But  now  they  will  have  the  small 
fleshy  joints,  with  less  fat;  orthey  wUl  buy  them  at 
an  mferior  price.    The  feeders  of  the  larger  kind 
of  sheep  are  therefore  in  a  worse  position,     llie 
**good  sheep" — once  the  favourites — from  22  to 
28  lbs.  per  quarter,  have  now  to  go  a-begging,  and 
the  feeder  of  small  half-bred  animals  gets  almost  as 
much  money  for  his  once-despised  but  now  fashion- 
able breed. 

This  will  soon  tell  on  our  best  breeds ;  and  it  will 
cease  to  be  an  axiom  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  gain 
the  most  pounds  of  food  at  the  least  cost ;  but  it 
«^I1  be  the  production  of  that  kind  of  food  which 
will  realise  the  best  price,  and  therefore  pecuUar 
iifther  than  good  quality  will  be  the  desideratum, 
and  the  demand  will  cease  for  beauty  and  symme- 
try, for  early  maturity  and  disposition  to  feed, 
and  will  run  wild  after  the  ungainly  forms  of 
black  and  grey  faced  ''rannocks,"  setting  defiance 
to  domestication  and  low  fences.  Those  who  won- 
der what  could  be  the  object  of  the  high  banks  of 
Norfolk,  and  ths  hedges  at  the  top,  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  men  who  wonder  what  men  could  mean 
by  such  low  and  useless  fences  as  disgrace  all  our 
newly  improved  farms.  The  facts  of  the  case  are 
beyond  dispute.  We  will  suppose  a  farmer  pur- 
chasing a  score  of  the  Leicester  and  Cheviot  hogs 
st  the  same  period,  feeding  them  the  same  time  on 
the  same  food,  and  the  results  will  be  somewhat  as 
foQows:^ 


20  Leicester  hogs,  at  d3s.,  bonght  in  spring.i:33    0    0 

Then  say  7  lbs.  each  of  wool,  at 
an  a?erage  price  of  U.  Id.  per 
lb.,  7s.  7d.  each,  or £7  13    8 

Sold  off  fat,  say  at  Christmas, 
weighing  24  lbs.  per  quarter,  at 

5d.  per  lb 40    0    0 

47  13    8 

The  20  sheep  wiU  leave  for  food  and  profit.. if  14  13    8 

20  Cheviot  hogs,  at  20s i;20    0    0 

Then  say  3  lbs.  of  wool  each,  at 

lB.ld £3    5    0 

Sold  off  fat,  18  lbs.  per  quarter, 

atCd 36    0    0 

39    5    0 

The  sheep  will  leave  for  food  and  profit . .  •  •  J^19    5    0 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  case  may  be  put  in  a  much 
stronger  light.  The  Cheviots  and  half-breds  will 
live  and  thrive  on  a  poorer  quaUty  and  smaller 
quantity  of  food.  And  why  ?  Because  the  taste 
will  not  allow  them  to  be  fed  so  fat.  It  is  old 
flesh  or  muscle,  small  joints  and  light  fat,  which  is 
the  real  desideratum  in  the  manufacturing  towns 
where  the  great  bulk  of  our  sheep  is  disposed  of. 

And  a  still  further  and  more  important  view  may 
be  taken  of  the  question: — More  sheep  per  acre 
may  be  fed,  by  one  or  two  animals,  on  the  same 
land,  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 

Thus  we  have  smaller  capital  employed,  less 
risk,  more  kept,  inferior  pastures  stocked,  a  more 
ready  market  and  greater  profit  by  the  fiittening  of 
those  which  were  once  considered  the  inferior 
breeds  of  sheep.  Public  taste  in  the  shape  of  appe- 
tite, and  public  taste  in  the  matter  of  symmetry  and 
beauty,  are  at  variance ;  but  the  former  will  triumph, 
for  it  will  pay  the  best. 

To  the  breeders  of  Leicester  and  of  the  sheep 
peculiar  to  Lincolnshire,  called  improved  Leices- 
ters  —to  the  Cotswolds,  and  all  that  class  of  sheep, 
this  is  a  "  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement." 
The  pains  and  care  and  struggles  of  centuries  arc 
being  set  aside  by  the  luxurious  tendencies  of  our 
manufacturing  population,  and  we  hardly  see  our 
way  clearly  as  to  what  they  can  do.  It  was  hoped 
that  when  the  alleged  cause  of  the  change — the 
failure  of  the  potato — had  passed  away,  the  people 
would  return  to  their  old  habits ;  but,  as  Sam  Slick 
says — *'  Once  accustom  a  man  to  a  luxury,  and  he 
is  done— you  will  never  get  him  to  give  it  up.'* 
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The  potato  is  at  least  cheaper  and  more  plentiful, 
hut  the  large,  fat  mutton  is  not  returned  to  :  it  still 
sells  at  an  inferior  price,  and  we  fear  it  is  likely  to 
do  so. 

What  are  the  hreeders  to  do  ?  There  are  two 
classes  —  those  who  breed  pure,  and  those  who 
breed  crossed  animals.  The  former  are  the  best 
men  of  the  day  in  showing  fine  specimens :  they 
cannot  change  shape  and  quality — a  beau  ideal  is 
before  them,  and  woe  to  him  who  violates  it !  But 
they  must  adapt  themselves.  They  might  at  least 
have  a  smaller  animal — they  must  sell  him  before 
he  gets  so  fat.  Their  breeds  will  be  mature  young 
— they  must  sell  their  hogs  at  one  shear,  and  by 
rapid  changes  adapt  their  animals  to  the  wants  of 
the  market. 

But  to  those  who  are  less  scrupulous,  a  cross 
with  a  Southdown — the  ewes  being  of  the  latter, 
and  the  ram  of  the  Leicester  bred — will  produce  a 
very  marketable  cross.  A  Bamboroughshire  com- 
pact ewe,  with  a  Cotswold  ram,  we  have  not  seen 
bred,  but  we  venture  to  predict  a  useful  and  sale- 
able cross. 

And  let  the  breeders  of  the  northern  breeds  look 
out  to  improve  symmetry  and  beauty  by  judicious 
and  patient  selection.  Why  not  always  breed  from 
the  best  ?  Why  not  buy  the  gimmers  and  hire  the 
rams,  which  won  the  Highland  Society's  prize,  for 
a  few  years,  and  make  the  old  despised  north  sheep 
symmetrical  ? 

Though  there  is  every  probability  of  the  most  fa- 
voured Idndh  of  sheep,  as  they  have  been  viewed  of 
late^  going  downwards  in  public  estimaiiou,  because 
they  did  not  grow  the  kind  of  mutton  which  sells 
best  in  the  market,  yet  still  all  our  great  Agricul- 
tural Societies  adhere  to  them  as  the  best  kinds — 
the  Leicesters  are  at  the  head  of  every  prize  list ; 
and  though  the  great  improvements  in  the  South 
Downs  have  given  them  of  late  a  much  higher  range 
in  public  estimation,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be 
a  local  rather  than  a  general  breed,  still  they  are 
gradually  advancing  in  pubhc  favour.  Mr.  Lawcs 
Instituted  a  series  of  inquiries  as  to  the  abstract 
food  and  increase  in  weight  of  these  sheep  in  them- 
selves, and  also  as  compared  with  the  Hampshire 
Downs,  assuming  the  Sussex  Down  to  be  the  type  of 
the  original  South  Down  sheep.  The  latter  is  the 
sheep  of  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  E.  EUman,  and  the  Duke 
of  Eichmond :  the  former  is  a  heavier  frame  and 
larger  weight — ^is  a  fatter  and  more  early  mature 
sheep  than  the  latter. 

The  two  varieties  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
a  type  of  the  small  and  the  large  sheep,  and  Mr. 
Lawes  made  several  experiments  as  to  the  food  and 
increase  of  each. 

One  disadvantage  was  that  they  had  to  be  fed  on 
diy  food'— they, had  oil  cake  and  clover  chaff.    At 


first  they  had  food  snpphcd  in  given  quantities,  and 
propoi-tioucd  to  their  weight ;  the  quantity  given  per 
day  to  the  Hampshires  was  one  pound  of  each — ^while 
to  the  Sussex  Downs  it  was  only  }lb.  of  each  per 
day.  The  former  weighed  113f  lb.,  and  the  latter 
only  88lbs.  Swedes  were  also  given  ad  libitum,  but 
from  quantities  previously  weighed.  The  sheep 
were  fed  for  26  weeks ;  the  Hampshires  consumed 
12491bs.  of  oil  cake,  11201bs.  of  clover  hay,  and 
16,995lbs.  of  swedes,  and  the  increase  of  live  weight 
was  l*281bs.  So  much  for  the  large  sheep.  The  smaller 
or  Sussex  Downs  in  fact  consumed  965lbs.  of  oil  cake, 
9261bs.  of  clover  hay,  and  12,445  of  swedes,  and 
gave  an  increase  in  live  weight  of  324lbs. 

To  put  it  in  a  more  striking  light,  it  required  to 
produce  lOOlbs.  increase  in  Uve  weight,  the  following 
quantities  of  each  kind  of  food  in  the  Hampshires : — 

lbs.  oz. 

Oil  cake    ...    294  0 

Clover  hay  .  .    259  12 

Swedes  ....  S941  0 


Or  a  total  food  of  aU  kinds  4494    12 

Whereas  the  Sussexcs  required,  to  produce  lOOlbs. 
live  weight,  the  followhig  quantities : — 

lbs.  oz. 

Oil  cake    ...    314  4 

Clover  hay  .  .     304  3 

Swedes  ....  4086  0 


Or  a  total  food  of  all  kinds  4704      7 

The  Sussex  sheep  required  therefore  in  26  weeks, 
201bs.  4oz.  more  oil  cake,  44lbs.  7oz.  more  clover 
hay,  and  145lbs.  less  swedes,  to  produce  lOOlbs. 
live  weight,  or  about  7  per  cent,  more  oil  cake, 
17 J  per  cent,  more  clover,  and  3|  per  cent,  more 
Swedish  turnips,  for  the  same  result.  The  taste 
indicated  a  difference  in  the  animals :  the  Sussex  sold 
at  about  3s.  2d.  per  stone  of  81bs.,  the  Hampshire 
only  2s.  lOjd.  per  stone;  and  after  paying  their  way, 
and  allowing  for  the  purchased  food,  the  cake  and 
hay,  the  forty  Hampshire  sheep  left  a  profit,  as  well 
as  the  increase,  of  6s.  71d.,  and  the  Sussex  of  6s.  0|d. 
per  head.  The  oil  cake  is,  however,  reckoned  at 
only  £6  15s.  per  ton — a  price  we  are  afraid  it  sel- 
dom can  be  bought  for — and  the  clover  hay  at  £4. 
per  ton.    Nothing  is  charged  for  attendance. 

As  far,  therefore,  as  tliis  was  a  paying  speculation, 
neither  seemed  to  answer.  The  swedes,  the  attend- 
ance, the  washing,  shearing,  and  the  other  et-ceteras, 
would  diminish  the  profit  to  less  than  nil,  but  this 
was  hardly  the  object  of  Mr.  Lawes.  As  an  expe- 
riment it  required  that  care  and  that  control  which 
it  is  not  desirable  to  give  in  ordinary  experience, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  an  invariable 
oondusioa;  but  it  may  go  so  far  as  to  demonstrate 
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that  it  may  not  be  always  the  best  to  drive  too  far 
the  increase  of  artificial  food. 

The  forty  Hampshircs  consumed  49^  tons  of 
swedes,  and  the  Sussex  only  36  1-lOth.  The  latter 
vere,  however,  much  the  smaller,  and  more  would 
be  consumed  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Lawes  puts,  however,  the  case  in  another 
light.  He  aays, "  Suppose  then  that  in  both  cases  100 
tons  of  swedes  had  been  eaten,  we  should  have  had 
oonsumed  with  them,  and  paid  for  by  the  increase  of 
the  animal—  Oil  Cake,  lbs.    Clover,  lbs. 

By  the  Sussex  sheep  .  .  17,374   and   16,676 

By  the  Hampshire   .  .  .  16,470;  14,767 

904  1,909 

That  is  to  say,  in  consuming  100  tons  of  swedes 
(and  the  diy  foods),  Sussex  sheep  would,  according 
to  our  experiments,  have  given  the  increase  from 
904ibs.  more  oil  cake,  and  19091bs.  more  clover 
than  the  Hampshires.  To  have  consumed  the  quan- 
tities of  food  supposed  above,  however,  in  26  weeks, 
there  would  have  been  required  80  Hampshire  and 


about  110  of  the  Sussex  sheep."  Now  this  is  what 
we  placed  as  the  real  position  of  the  sheep  feeder 
in  the  previous  part  of  this  article.  The  larger  sheep 
make  more  flesh,  from  a  given  area  of  ground  they 
consume  less  food  for  the  mutton  and  fat  they  elabo- 
rate and  deposit,  but  being  worthless  per  pound  it 
is  really  an  advantage  in  money  matters  generally  to 
graze  the  inferior  kind  as  regards  tbo  production  of 
fat  and  mutton. 

Though  the  cases  experimented  upon  by  Mr. 
Lawes  do  to  a  certain  extent  make  out  the  princi- 
ple we  bid  down,  still  it  admits  of  exceptionable  fea- 
tures. The  large  sheep  are  in  the  north  the  im- 
proved ones :  it  is  the  reverse  with  the  Downs,  the 
small  are  the  improved.  And  this  only  strengthens 
our  position.  It  takes  the  Sussex  Downs  out  of 
the  category  of  unimproved  breeds,  and  thns  places 
the  smaller  sheep  in  a  position  of  undue  advantage. 

It  is  a  very  serious  question,  will  the  farmer  go 
on,  and  how  long,  growing  an  unpopular  kind 
of  mutton?  Alas  for  the  luxury  of  the  age  I—* 
— Gardeners'  and  Fanners'  Journal. 


FARM    VALUATIONS. -CROYDON    FARMERS'    CLUB. 


Hie  seeretary  of  some  farmers'  dab  in  an  adjoining 
ttnnty  made  out  a  quaint  doeument  the  other  day,  pro- 
ftniig  to  give  a  debtor  and  creditor  aooount  of  the  year's 
tnofaetions.  Were  we  engaged  to  make  a  **  valuation" 
of  the  Croydon  Club's  doings,  we  should  say  the  dlscus- 
iioQ  of  May  29th,  on  the  tenure  of  land,  wu  in 
Kielf  an  ample  ofliet  to  the  year's  sabscriptionsi  and 
ths  labour  of  attendance ;  for  it  has  again  brought  before 
ths  public  the  lyitem  of  half-dressings,  &c.,  which  is  not 
ss  much  a  burden  on  land,  though  it  is  that  too,  as 
a  OMinster-grieTanoe  on  the  tenantry  in  the  southern 
oo«iitia»— a  grievance,  too,  of  the  very  worst  descrip- 
tkm,  for  like  the  traders'  Uieome-taz  it  falls  with  iron 
wilgbt  en  the  honourable  man,  whilst  the  cunning  of 
gnaprng  avarice  frequently  enables  the  diihonest  occu- 
pier to  make  an  enormous  profit  out  of  his  unsuspecting 
MeeeMor.  It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  that  only  one 
Toioe  Is  raised  in  the  Croydon  Farmers'  Club  in  defence 
of  tlw  system  of  charging  for  half-dressings,  &c. ;  and 
ttough  we  could  have  wished  that  that  was  the  voice  of 
H  gwdeman  less  able  than  Mr.  Churcher,  we  cannot 
iMlp  thinking  that  an  occasional  loss  had  better  be  borne 
ky  the  outgcdng  farmer— and  this,  we  admit,  mast  some- 
times happen— than  the  constaot  heart-burnings  and 
frightful  wrongs  which  are  the  inevitable  results  of  the 
present  system.  We  cordially  and  heartily  respond, 
too,  to  that  which  was  the  universal  sentiment  of  the 
meeting,  to  let  valuations  be  based  on  the  prin- 

CIPLB   OF   FATING    FOR    WHAT    CAN  BE  SEEN.      Were 

that  the  principle  adopted,  we  might  not  have  to  ad- 
vertise so  many  farms  to  let ;  but  we  should  be  amply 
eompensated  by  the  mcreased  prosperity  of  the  soulhem 
oeuDties»  by  the  improvement  of  agriculture— the  resolt 
of  an  aetual  enlargement  of  the  tenants'  capital,  and  by 


the  consequent  development  of  the  resoveat  of  tiie 
soathem  counties. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Page)  Jonah 
Cressingham,  Esq.  (Carshalton),  was  unanimously  called 
on  to  preside ;  Mr.  Rowland  (Coulsdon)  being  Vioe- 
Chahrman .  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Churcher,  Mr.  Albert 
Stringer  was  nnanimonsly  elected  a  member  ol  the  olub* 

Mr.  Chorcbbr  (West  Wickham)  then  addressed  the 
dab  as  follows :— Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentiemen,— I 
shoald  not  have  presumed  to  bring  forward  the  subject 
I  am  about  to  do,  were  it  not  for  tiie  diffidence  of  many 
members  more  able  than  myself  to  do  justice  to  it,  and 
better  able  to  communicate  their  ideas  than  I  can  do ; 
bat  I  hope,  gentiemen,  you  will  see  the  justice  of  my 
views  botii  to  landowners  and  tenants,  althoagh  you  may 
differ  from  me  on  some  points,  and  I  hope  every  one 
will  give  his  opinion  on  this  important  subject,  via.*^ 
**  The  best  mode  of  letting  and  taking  land  for  the  ea* 
oouragement  of  good  cultivation."  In  the  first  plaee* 
I  will  briefiy  mention  that  everything  fai  and  on  the  land 
that  is  valaed  and  paid  for  on  entering,  shoald  be  so  on 
quitting ;  this,  I  think,  every  one  will  agree  to ;  it  is  a 
subject  of  great  importance  as  to  the  mode  of  valaing 
land  (especially  arable),  so  as  to  keep  it  m  a  good  stete 
of  coltivation,  both  for  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  I  think  a  lease  for  21  years 
is  the  best  letting  or  taking,  subject  to  leave  at  the  end 
of  the  first  seven  or  foarteen  years  by  either  party  giving 
two  years'  notice,  when  a  lease  is  not  granted  to  hold 
under  a  three  years'  agreement  to  qait ;  and  I  would 
have  the  following  as  a  basis  :— 

Firit  Cteaie.— In  vtlning  sll  the  hay,  itraw,  and  baoloi 
tiiat  is  grown  in  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy,  to  be  rahied  at 
a  market  price.    AH  the  manarc  made  in  the  lut  yeir,  and  all 
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manuit  brought  oa  the  land,  in  lieu  of  hay,  strav,  or  green 
crops,  taken  off  with  sheep-fioiding,  and  making  of  fallows,  to 
be  valued  at  full  price.  All  dressinga,  half-dreitingt,  half- 
fallows,  seeds  (where  there  is  a  plant),  leys,  and  underwood  to 
be  Tslned  at  their  full  Talne. 

iSiecoiMl.— Pasture  land  not  to  be  paid  for  in  taking  or  leaving. 

Third.—AXl  the  com,  chaff,  cavil  to  belong  to  the  outgoing 
tenant,  with  the  use  of  the  bams,  and  joint  use  of  the  rick 
yard,  to  the  Ist  of  June,  nine  months  after  the  end  of  the  term. 

Fourth, — ^The  valuation  to  be  paid  for  as  soon  u  concluded, 
or  on  giving  up  possession ;  if  not  paid  for  then,  interest  to  be 
paid  ou  the  valuation  at  5  per  cent,  from  the  time  of  giving  up 
possession. 

Fifth, — In  case  the  tenant  should  become  a  bankrupt,  the 
lease  or  agreement  to  be  cancelled,  and  everything  to  be  valued 
and  paid  for  the  same  as  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

Sixtk—Com  or  linseed-cake  fed  on  the  land  the  last  year 
to  be  paid  for  at  one-third  of  the  cost  price,  if  no  crop  is  taken 
after;  if  one  crop  is  taken  off,  then  oue-sixth  of  the  cost  price. 

Seventh.'^TmKiU  not  to  sow  mote  than  two  white  crops  in 
aucceaaion ;  taxea,  beans>  or  peas  not  to  be  considered  a  white 
crop. 

Eighlh.—U  tares,  lyc,  or  other  green  crops  are  fed  off  before 
the  2ath  of  June ;  the  fallow  to  be  valoed  the  aame  aa  dean 
fallow;  but  where  cut  or  folded  off  the  land,  not  to  be  allowed 
rent  and  taxes. 

Ninth. — Landlords  to  put  the  house  and  buildings  in  good 
repair,  and  teusnt  to  keep  them  so,  by  being  found  rough 
timber  and  materiala  within  five  miles  of  the  buildings,  by 
giving  three  months'  notice  in  writing  to  the  landlord.  In 
caac  of  fire,  tempest,  or  natural  decay  (not  througb  the  tenant'a 
neglect),  the  landlord  to  re-build  forthwith. 

2>M/7(.— The  landlord  to  have  the  liberty  to  come  on  the  pre> 
miaes  when  he  pleases,  or  send  his  servants  to  inspect  the 
atate  of  repairs,  and  if  any  is  wanted,  to  give  three  months' 
notice  (in  writing)  that  such  must  be  done  forthwith. 

EleoaUK-^Uvti  and  rabbits  to  belong  to  the  tenant ;  if 
not,  landlord  to  pay  the  damage  done  by  them  (Hear.) 

Twelfth, — Buildings  erected  by  the  tenant  at  his  own  cost, 
the  landlord  to  have  the  liberty  to  take  them  at  a  fair  valu- 
ation, or  not,  at  his  option ;  if  not  taken,  the  tenant  to  have 
the  liberty  to  move  them  during  the  time  he  holda  possession 
of  the  bams. 

T^trfeenM.— Tenant  not  to  make  less  than  ten  acres  of 
dean  fallow  out  of  every  one  hundred  and  not  more  than 
twenty  acrea  out  of  every  one  hundred  during  the  laat  year, 
aiich  fallow  to  be  aown  with  root  crops  where  it  ia  neceaaary. 

Fourteenth. — ^Traant  to  have  toe  liberty  to  carry  and  adl  off 
the  land  hay,  atraw,  green  crops,  and  root  crops,  by  bringing 
back  one  waggon  load  of  good  dung  for  every  72  trasses  of 
straw,  or  36  trasses  of  hay,  every  half  an  acre  of  green  crops, 
and  every  quarter  of  an  acre  of  root  crops,  or  for  the  tenant  to 
spend  as  much  money  on  artificial  manures  for  dressing  as  be 
sells  the  hay,  &c,  for  in  the  same  year. 

Fifteenth.—The  tenant  to  give  fourteen  days'  notice  to  the 
landlord  before  cutting  any  underwood :  none  to  be  cut  under 
eight  years'  growth,  or  above  16  years. 

Sixteenth.— Vnlmng  and  chalking  land  best  left  to  private 
arrangement ;  but  I  will  merely  suggest  tenants  to  pay  half 
and  landlords  half  the  expenses,  and  the  tenant  to  pay  4  per 
C2nt.  on  the  capital  expended  by  his  landlord.  Such  an 
arrangement  would,  I  think,  be  fair  for  both  parties ;  but  if 
the  tenant  should  leave  in  less  than  seven  years,  he  should  be 
paid  one  half  his  outlay. 

Under  anch  a  system  I  think  the  valnations  of  the 
majority  of  arable  land  would  be  about  j^600  for  100 


acres ;  and  half  the  valuation  to  belong  to  the  landlord 
and  half  to  the  tenant.  Thu  would  aecare  the  landlord, 
and  enable  the  tenant  to  have  more  a^td  and  lesa  lying 
dead;  or  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  capital  might  belong 
tathe  landlord,  and  the  tenant  pay  a  higher  rent,  amount- 
ing to  four  per  cent. ;  or  all  the  oapital  aught  belong  to 
the  tenant,  and  he  would  then  pay  a  lower  rent  in  pro- 
portion ;  but  I  think  half  the  Taxation  to  belong  to 
each  party  would  be  the  beat  The  landlord  would  se- 
cure a  tenant  with  capital,  and  the  tenant  would  hare  an 
interest  in  the  land,  and  would  keep  it  in  good  cultiva- 
tion, and  by  so  doing  the  produce  would  be  increased; 
and  when  possession  was  given  up,  the  valuation  would 
be  more  for  each  party,  and  if  the  land  was  in  worse 
condition  the  tenant  would  have  less  to  receive,  thus 
spending  his  own  capital.  But  in  many  Taluations, 
where  the  tenant  holda  under  half  a  year's  notice,  or 
under  lease  with  only  one  year's  notice  to  quit,  at  the 
end  of  seven  or  fourteen  years,  and  the  labour  on  manure 
and  feeding  price  for  the  straw  and  hay  is  paid  for,  It 
often  falls  with  great  injustice  to  a  tenant  on  leaving,  for 
if  he  leaves  double  the  quantity  of  manure,  hay,  and 
straw,  he  is  not  paid  fbr  his '  improvement.  On  Che 
other  hand,  if  a  tenant  takes  a  farm  with  600  cart-loedi 
of  manure  on  it,  and  only  pays  the  labour  on  it,  and  on 
leaving  there  should  be  only  300  cart-loads  with  bdng 
paid  the  labour  on  it,  there  is  an  bjustioe  d  jne  to  the 
landlord.  This  mode  of  letting  and  valuing  I  think  is 
therefore  bad,  and  that  it  discourages  good  farming. 
There  is  one  thing  seems  very  preposteroui  to  ne, 
at  many  public  meetings — the  advisbg  tenant-faraaert 
to  Darrn  higher,  and  use  more  capital,  when  the 
goTomment  have  passed  measures  to  take  that  ea|rital 
from  them,  and  transfer  it  to  other  quarters.  If 
the  landlords  were  to  tell  the  tenant-farmert  at  such 
meetinga,  that,  las  their  produce  was  noW  selling  at  one- 
third  less  price,  they  would  grant  them  ftir  coTenants  to 
farm  under,  and  reduce  their  rents  one-third,  I  think 
that  would  he  much  more  encouragentent  to  tenant- 
farmers,  and  not  detrimental  to  landlords  in  the  main ; 
or  else  it  b  like  taking  a  man  and  chucking  him  over  a 
bridge,  and  saying  **  I  wish  you  good  luck"  (a  langh)^ 
It  ia  mere  mockery.  Where  tenants  paid  Isir  rent  sefcn 
years  ago,  there  ought  to  be  a  reduction  of  fully  30  per 
cent,  to  enaUe  tenants  to  keep  their  position  and  finm 
well ;  hot  if  such  is  not  done,  I  think  good  fiirming 
must— and  will — degenerate  from  want  of  capital,  under 
present  prices.  There  are  some  who  say  **  Leave  your 
farm  then,  if  it  does  not  pay;"  but  I  am  one  of  those 
who  vrill  not  easily  be  driven  from  the  battle-field  like  a 
coward.  1  would  sooner  fight  for  the  rights  of  the 
tenant-farmers  than  run;  it  is  a  calling  I  huTo  been 
brought  up  to,  and  if  I  do  not  get  £1  per  cent,  for  my 
capital  I  will  stick  to  it,  and  let  our  motto  be  "  Enflaad 
for  the  English,  and  Englishmen  for  the  Queen  and  Cod« 
stitution"  (cheers). 

The  Cu AIRMAN  thought  they  were  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Chnrcher  for  bringing  forward  this  important  qnestioa.  Ha 
believed  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  waa  absolots^ 
essential  that  the  nature  of  the  agreements  between  landlorda 
aad  tenants  should  be  perfectly  understood  by  both  parties; 
and  that  as  an  important  feature  ia  their  sfnemants  tiw  nla- 
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tioot  betveeu  the  ineooiiiig  and  outgoing  teDinti  ihoold  be 
cuelblly'  renewed.  It  eertainly  ihootd  be  the  object  of  the 
luAord  to  Aid  the  temer  in  crery  ponible  vaj,  tod  if  in  thii 
(Mt  it  conM  Tcelljr  be  tbown  tbtt  whiitt  a  eoniidenUe  unonnt 
of  Rlief  might  bo  gives  to  the  tnint,  bj  a  re(bm  in  the  tys- 
tett  of  TBlontioB  no  lo«  votld  boMutdaed  bjtbekmdoiraer, 
tke  ■Abject  oeitAiBlj  did  oppCAr  to  dMoand  their  etmeit  end 
iuMdiAte  tttentioD  (kwd  Applnur). 

llr.  AValkse— In  niAking  a  valoAtion  for  Atenantv  I  vould 
hive  Botbiog  iocfaided  vbieh  I  conld  not  lee.  I  think  thete 
luQMrev«iiigv  And  ha!f-£d]owiagi  give  scope  for  all  manner  of 
ban-l  (tppUnae),  Let  a  man  keep  hia  atraw  and  manure  as  he 
likes,  aad  be  paid  for  what  he  has  by  the  incoming  tenant.  If 
yon  conld  get  the  landlord  to  lay  down  half  the  capital  as  Mr. 
Chnrebcr  anggcatt,  it  would  be  a  capital  scheme^  if  it  did  not 
had  to  aqvabUog  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy,  but  the 
q^catkm  iM,  would  the  landlord  not  aiy  flieD,  "You  have  not 
hraed  ai  yoo  ought"  If  the  landlord  thoogiu  he  could  get 
agcod  tcBAnt,  And  know  he  wu  riiort  of  capital,  be  eonld  ad- 
nam  bin  ao  Bach  00  the  Lease,  and  thAt  would  prevent  wrAng- 
Kag.  An  to  allowing  t«o  white  cropa^  I  never  tnke  m'/ra 
thuiaw. 

Hr.  CuuBCUsm  urged  that  the  vahier  did  ace  the  h»lf-fa|. 
lows  and  half-dresainga.  Where  aeeda  were  sown,  aud  they 
voe  dean,  and  (allowed  with  turnips  the  year  before,  the  io- 
onung  tenabt  did  ace  value  for  his  money.  As  to  capital 
lying  dead,  if  out  of  the  valuation  of  £600  on  every  100  acres 
CM  bdooged  to  the  landlord,  the  tenant  would  have  to  make 
that  good  before  he  received  anything,  so  that  there  was  no  rea- 
aoB  lor  any  document  at  aII  ;  for  a  teuAnt  must  surely  leeve 
hia  tern  in  ludf  ea  good  condition  n  he  took  it  in. 

Mr.  Walkis  :  I  took  a  fiurm  tulject  to  dressing  and  half- 
dwaBAga.  I  aaid,  there  was  no  diMaingat  all  about  it ;  it  was 
as  poot  aa  it  coald  be.  I  said,  '^  I  see  no  tillage  at  aH,  and  I 
^kitti  to  those  half-tillagca."  They  aoid,  there  was  so  much 
manure  here,  and  so  much  there,  and  they  made  out  a  valua^ 
tioa  of  £2,iUX>,  of  which  £500  were  for  hali^lreasiuga.  I  say, 
I  would  do  airay  with  all  that;  it  is  a  perfect  robbery..  Let  a 
■an  pay  lor  an  he  can  see  and  nothing  mpre.  Throw  the  dung 
in  heqM^  and  the  straw  in  stacks^  and  let  the  valuer  go  round 
aad  see  it;  but  here  the  practice  is,  as  soon  as  you  can  get  it 
on  the  land  to  ahovd  it  in,  and  then  the  valuers  take  the  evi- 
denee  of  the  interested  party  as  to  its  value.  All  men  were 
more  or  fcsa  aettah,  and  he  would  not  lead  them  into  tempta- 
tion. 

Mir.  CmtBCHSS :  You  are  sulject  to  just  the  same  robbery 
ia  ypv  ftHMTB  and  year  dung  the  last  year. 
Mr.  WjkUHK :  I  can't  see  it,  and  I  dont  want  to  pay  for  it. 
Mc  Chubcheb  :  Bat  you  most  pay  for  the  last  year,  and 
I  say,  the  valaara  can  aee  it  the  year  before. 

IW  Vice  Chaibxan  :  I  think  Mr.  Walker'a  pi^potition 
the  beat.  If  you  tahe  a  form  very  much  out  of  condition,  of 
coone  yoa  have  a  right  to  say  t>  the  landlord*  "  You  must  pay 
■ewhoft  I  go  out,  aa  I  paid  you  when  I  came  in.*'  But  if  I  was 
laadlord  I  would  have  none  of  these  half-dressings.  He  would 
get  more  rent  for  his  farm,  and  get  a  better  tenant.  If  you  go 
aad  look  at  a  piece  of  seeds,  where  it  was  well  done  for  turnips, 
aad  thrre  was  only  one  aop,  a  man  who  was  a  good  judge 
would  aee  at  once  a  half-drcasing ;  but  in  the  valuation,  prac- 
tically, what  did  they  find?  A  man  would  say.  This  was  dressed 
and  pkmghcd  ao  many  times,  when,  in  &ct,  it  was  fiill  of  couch 
(Hear,  bear). 

Mr.  Walkbb  :  I  iad  a  poor  worn-out  form  has  just  as  much 
vahatioa  on  it  aa  one  in  very  good  condition.  You  all  know 
theplneeltodk.  The  vahortion  was  £2,500  10s.,  and  I  would 
Iwvt  defad  any  OM  to  have  got  £1,000  out  of  it. 


Mr.  CiiiiRciiBR :  Don't  you  think  tlie  valuation  would  be 
more  now? 

Mr.  Walkka  :  No,  I  don't  know  if  I  left  that  I  should  get 
a  shilling  more. 

Mr.  CuuRCiiEB :  Yes,  if  you  had  more  straw  aud  more  ma- 
nure. 

Mr.  Richards  (solicitor),  said  that  Uindlords  were  very 
fortunate  now  if  they  got  £3  per  cent,  on  any  large  purchase 
of  land.    In  the  West  of  England,  a  man  could  take  as  good  a 
farm  for  £2,000  as  he  could  here  for  £5,000,  and  generally 
speaking,  he  thought  the  man  of  moderate  capital  understood 
his  business  better  than  the  tenant  with  a  large  one.    The 
former  was  a  practical  man,  bat  the  man  with  £5,000  or 
£10,000  liked  to  enjoy  himself,  and  employed  a  good  bailiff.  In 
Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  it  had  been  the  custom  to  have  a 
large  valuation,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  rid 
of  it.    How  WAS  that  to  be  done  ?    Every  tenant  who  left  a 
farm  was  entitled  to  the  same  valuation  as  he  paid  on  entering. 
You  went  in  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country ;  the 
two  valuers  called  in  differed,  and  you  were  at  the  merry  of 
the  third  man,  who  too  often  decided  by  dividing  the  dif- 
ference between  the  parties,  so  that  one  or  other  suffered  con- 
siderably.   Any  alteration  would  find  very  strong  opponcnta 
in  the  valoors ;  for  were  it  effected,  a  portion  of  their  occupa- 
tion was  gone.    It  was  impossible  now  to  leave  a  farm  without 
employing  a  valuer ;  not  so  in  other  counties.    Tlere  the  out- 
going tenant  tells  his'  valuer  he  put  on  so  much  this  year,  and 
so  much  the  year  before;  aud  whan  they  went  into  half- 
dressings  aud  half-f«llows,  the  former,  he  would  not  say  de- 
signedly, fancied  he  had  put  on,  say  thirty  loads  of  manure. 
He  had  not  taken  any  great  accoimt  perhaps,  not  thinking  he 
was  going  to  leave,  and  he  fixed  on  this  aa  what  he  thinks  near 
the  thing.    Then  John  or  Thomas  was  called  in,  and  the 
farmer  says,  "  Do  you  recollect  how  many  loads  we  put  on 
Broad  Oaks  or  some  other  field'-it  must  have  been  twenty 
loads  ?"    John,  of  course,  says,    "  yes,  it  wur."    The  farmer 
went  on,  "  and  we  ploughed  that  twenty-acre  piece,  when  we 
finished  this  headland,  three  times  ?*'     John   thinks  that'a 
about  it  i  the  man  givea  way  to  hia  muter,  aud  down  it  goes 
AS  three  times  ploughing.    He  knew  an  instance  where  the 
man  would  not  give  way  ;  these  things  were  not  wilfully  done, 
but  men  fell  into  mistakes,  especially  when  they  did  not  mean 
to  leave. 

Mr.  CiiURCiiEB :  But  my  agreement  requirea  a  two  ycAra* 
notice. 

Mr.  R1CHABD8 :  That  was  a  ntatter  of  private  arrange- 
ment entirely.  The  landlord  alwaya  appeared  to  him  to  let  aa 
advantageously  to  the  tenant  aa  pouible ;  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  the  greateat  benefit  to  these  oonntiea  to  get  rid  of 
the  valuations  altogether.  Of  course  the  landlord  would  have 
to  pay  every  outgoing  tenant  for  everything  he  had  done  on 
hia  farm  according  to  his  lease,  for  it  was  quite  immaterial  to 
the  tenant  whether  he  received  it  from  the  incoming  tenant  or 
hia  landlord.  The  landlord  would  know  the  amount  of  capital 
he  had  paid  for  that  valuation,  and  he  would  find  20  tenanta 
with  £2,000  more  easily  than  one  with  treble  that  amount. 
He  irould  then  charge  the  incoming  tenant  with  ao  much  for 
rent,  indnding  the  valuation.  It  was  like  letting  a  farm  tithe 
free;  if  there  was  no  tithe,  the  rent  was  higher,  and  if  there 
was  no  valuation  to  pay,  the  tenant  must  pay  so  much  more 
rent.  If  a  landlord  bought  up  hia  valuations,  and  let  his  farma 
At  An  incrcAse,  sAy  even  of  £4  per  cent.,  the  interest  on  thet 
CApital  would  pAy  him  better  than  that  inveated  iu  the  land, 
because  no  landlord  could  buy  land  to  pay  £S|  per  cent. ; 
and  no  tenent  could  object  to  pey  £4  per  cent,  on  the  vaIua- 
tion  in  addition  to  the  rent  now  paid.    It  would  answer  hia 
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purpoM  to  ptj  eten  £5  peretnt,  bteniM  if  he  wvn  enabled 
to  Apply  the  capitftl  he  woald  nok  in  the  Ttluntion  to  the 
purchtte  of  ttock ;  he  would  expeet  to  icet,  and  would  get, 
more  than  £4  or  £5  per  cent.  It  wai  quite  at  mneh  to  the 
advantaj^e  of  the  landlorda  at  the  tenanta  to  fat  rid  of  theae 
raluationa  altogether.  You  would  thua  get  rid  of  a  great  deal 
of  auapidon  and,  not  to  aay  fraud,  of  a  great  deal  of  miplfliaant 
fueling.  Hie  inooflning  tenant  fancied,  aa  Mr.  Walker  had 
aaidfthat,  if  not  cheated,  he  had  paid  a  great  deal  tdo  muefa. 

Mr.  Walkkr  ;  Wed,  I  think  I  am. 

Mr.  Ricbauds  :  When  a  man  aaw  a  good  yard  foil  of  fot- 
ten  dong,  and  atacka  of  straw,  he  didn't  ohjeet  to  pay  for  it; 
bnt  he  did  oli^ect  to  pay  for  half-dreaainga  and  half-fallowa 
which  he  could  not  aee.  If  a  man  add  he  had  put  on  20  loada 
of  rotten  dung  per  acre,  and  he  had  aown  aeeda,  and  thoae 
aeeda  had  miated,  how  waa  the  valuer  to  know  whether  the 
dung  had  been  put  in  or  not.  Tliere  waa  nothing  to  ahow 
whether  the  land  had  been  properly  cnltiTated  or  not  It  waa 
the  aame  with  tumipa,  and  how  often  did  they  miaa  f  What 
waa  there  then, for  the  valuer  to  aee  to  Taloe?  He  mvat  go 
entirely  by  the  atatement  of  the  outgoing  tenant.  It  waa  a 
very,  very  common  case  fbr  aeeda  to  miaa,  and  the  fcault  muat 
often  be  that  the  tenant  paid  for  the  coltiTation  of  good  crop 
of  tumipa,  and,  perhape,  there  waa  not  a  ton  per  acre.  If  the 
incoming  tenant  paid  at  all,  let  him  pay  for  the  roota— let  him 
pay  fbr  what  he  could  aee.  Tlie  quertion  required  the  conai- 
dcration  of  both  partita ;  and  aa  to  covenanta  generally  they 
muat  be  guided  by  the  locality.  He  would  not  enter  into 
thoee  auggeated  by  Bir.  Chnreher,  but  he  waa  aure  the  praaent 
ayatem  waa  a  complete  bar  to  getting  good  tenanta  (Hear, 
hear). 

Mr.  tasKNiNO  (bit  very  mudi  obliged  to  Mr.  Chureher, 
who  had  brought  the  aubjeet  forward  in  a  moat  creditable  way. 
He  thought  the  ilrat  queation  waa,  what  remuneration  th^ 
were  to  reeeife  Ibr  their  cultivation.  He  hoped  Mr.  Chnreher 
would  not  think  him  peraonal,  but  when  he  aaid  he  would  take 
£1  per  cent  on  hia  capital  rather  than  be  driven  out  of  the 
country,  did  he  mean  to  aay  that  he  had  made  £1  per  cent.  ? 
He  (Mr.  Stenning)  could  anawer  for  himaelf  that  he  had  not 
(Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  CeunoHift;  I  have  not 

Mr.  Stsmnimo  :  Very  wdl,  then,  if  they  were  told  they 
were  not  cultivating  the  land  in  the  way  they  ought,  he 
thought,  after  that  reply  from  Mr.  Chnreher— and  many 
othera  could  aay  the  tame— they  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
carry  fuming  to  the  pitch  of  improvement  deaired.  He  quite 
agreed  in  the  neceiaity  for  doing  away  with  half-ftUowa  and 
half-dreaaingi ;  for  there  waa  ao  much  deception  and  robbery 
going  on  in  what  you  couldnt  lee,  that  even  nine-tentha  of 
the  vahiera  themaelvea  wiahed  them  done  away  with.  They 
aaid, "  We  are  obliged  to  take  our  dienta'  atatementa,  though 
really  they  do  not  appear  correct."  Mr.  Chureher  aaid  that 
he  had  provided  for  a  two-yeara'  notice;  and  he  (Mr. 
Btenning)  ahould  like  alao  to  aee  the  incoming  tenant  have  the 
privilege  of  the  control  of  the  fallowa,  that  the  work  might  be 
done  at  proper  timea.  We  muat  all  admit  that,  during  a 
tenant* a  laat  year,  he  atudied  how  to  employ  hia  horaea  to  the 
beat  advantage,  ao  aa  to  make  a  valuation ;  and  therefore  he 
(Ifr.  Btenning)  advocated  thia  control.  Beally,  howerer, 
mattera  of  detail  aeemed  icaxcely  worth  conaideration,  when 
their  very  eziatence  waa  at  atake.  lliey  had  all  aeen  how 
Lord  Derby,  laat  Monday  night,  when  beaet  on  all  aidca,  had 
aaaerted  their  cauie ;  and  he  would  now  read  them  the  le- 
marka  in  Wedneaday'a  Times,  It  waa  one  of  the  moat  eruel 
and  heartrending  artidea  he  had  ever  aeen ;  and  it  waa  leaUy 
H  queation  with  him,  whether  they  ahould  abaadM  the  eoH)- 


vation  of  the  land,  or  endeavour  to  adopt  any  meoaa  f^ 
proving  their  poaition.  Mr.  Chnreher  did  not  like 
driven  away,  nor  did  he  (Mr.  Stenning) ;  but  it  waa  mo 
conraging  and  diiheartenbg  to  go  on.  So  they  were 
lieve  that  neither  the  price  of  com  nor  anything  elae  hi 
effect  upon  them;  and  it  waa  deariy  proved  that  thia 
landlord'a  queation  only.  Now,  really,  when  they  foun 
were  not  making  £1  per  cent,  he  thought  it  waa  far  be; 
landlord'a  queation— he  thought  it  waa  a  queation  for  t 
farmera.  The  tenant-fumer  wiahed  to  act  with  una 
with  hii  landlord ;  for  the  one  couldn't  go  without  the 
If  they  took  away  all  the  capital  of  the  tenant,  they  m' 
away  with  all  valuationa,  aa  Mr.  Bicharda  reeonua 
Hitherto  the  farmer'a  credit  had  atood  well,  hecauie  he 
not  enter  without  a  valuation ;  and  that  valuation  beini 
had  given  him  credit  and  atability,  and  oonaequent 
meana  of  raiaing  money,  if  he  waa  a  little  abort,  more 
than  a  man  in  trade  could.  He  ahould  be  aorry  to  ae 
enter  without  a  valuation ;  for  it  would  eanae  competiti 
fiyma  £rom  men  without  capital.  Aa  it  waa,  men  c 
forma  without  anything  to  fdl  back  upon ;  and  the  con 
waa,  in  trading  drdea,  that  men  took  too  much  land 
portion  to  their  capital  Tbat  ayatem  would  be  ine 
were  valuationa  done  away  with.  Mr.  Chureher  had  n 
£600  were  required  for  every  100  acrea  of  land.  He  i 
peculiarly  to  the  four-eonrae  ayatem  land. 

Mr.  Churchbk.— To  arable  land. 

Mr.  Btbnmino.— Where  you  are  taking  barley,  ctofe 
In  high  cultivation  ? 

Mr.  CHumoBBii^->In  good  eultivatiou. 

Bir.  Stxnnino.— Bnt  taking  a  form  on  the  iive-ooar 
tern  much  leaa  capital  ia  required  than  on  the  four-oour 
aeemed  to  him  a  large  amount  in  the  preaent  atate  of  ^ 
Mr.  Churdier  propoied  that  £800  ahould  remain,  the 
paying  an  ad?anead  rent  Be  thought  there  didold  1 
uniform  ayatem. 

Mr.  Chukchi*  merely  meant  that  the  valaation  ahc 
half  and  half. 

Mr.  Btinninq  thought  that  prindple  very  good, 
rdieved  the  tenant,  and  left  the  landlord  perfectly  aeeor 
agreed  with  Mr.  Chnreher  that  there  ahould  be  a  vtli 
and  a  foil  valuation ;  bnt  he  did  not  agree  with  him  aa 
half-fallowa  and  half-dreeainga.  Aa  to  £80  per  cent,  abali 
waa  it  poadble,  even  with  that  reduction,  we  eouM  im 
the  beat  cultivation  ? 

B(r.  CHuncHBB.— On  the  beat  landa  we  could. 

Mr.  Stenning.— I  ahould  queation  that  very  maeh  i 

Mr.  CHuncBBB.— I  know  land  now  where,  if  the 
had  an  abatement  of  £20  per  cent.,  he  could  keep  on  ^ 
With  a  reduction  of  £40  per  cent  a  man  might  hdd  < 
worat;  at  leaat  if  it  waa  not  worth  that,  it  waa  not  wort 
thing. 

Mr.  BraNNiNO.— I  do  not  led  myidf  I  could.  Wen 
per  cent,  on  the  rent  be  a  remuneration  on  a  form  wbUi 
eonfeatedly,  doea  not  pay  £1  per  cent.  ? 

Mr.  CenncHift. — ^Bnt  I  look  to  better  timea;  tl 
been  the  worat  year,  I  hope,  we  ahall  have. 

Mr.  Stinnino,  en  the  eontraiy,  thought  the  laat  ye 
of  the  moat  fovourable  whidi  the  former,  under  the  | 
ayatem,  could  expect.  They  had  had  more  than  an  a 
crop  at  home,  and  they  had  a  fearfol  foilure— in  fhet  a  j 
— <m  a  great  portion  of  the  continent.  He  thought  he 
atood  from  B(r.  Churdier — for  he  (Mr.  Stenning)  mt 
aeeret  of  hia  own  intentiona  to  do  ao— that  he  (Mr.  Chi 
waa  about  to  appeal  to  the  income  tax  eommiaaioMn 
(Mr.  Stenning)  had  boptd  that  ha  ahoold  hive  hMB  ift  i 
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^  to  ptj  tooM  iafiome  tai,  bot  ha  found,  on  going  throngh 
kit  MBouit^,  tluU  h«  WM  not  in  a  poiition  to  ■how  ha  had  any 
Fofit— not  one  lispenea  (loud  criea  of  "  Hear,  bear"). 

A  Hbmber  :  I  should  vonder  if  yon  were. 

Hr.  Stbnnino  :  Aa  Mr.  Charcher  had  laid,  they  had  been 
•inaed  to  try  high  farming;  but  how  could  Ihey  do  this 
wkae  thqr  were  in  a  batter  position  ?  Ai  to  the  rentt,  the 
ludbfda  might  be  aaxiout  to  keep  good  tenauti,  but  they 
did  not  meet  them  in  a  way  to  keep  them  on  their  eitatea.  It 
•••W  be  T«y  much  better  for  the  landlord!  to  come  forward 
boldly  and  moat  their  tenanta ;  for  it  must  otherwiie  be  uie- 
Itn  to  teU  ua  how  to  cnltiTate  the  land,  and  to  do  jnitice  to 
the  kBdlord.  Men  laid  they  were  reluctant  to  farm  at  they 
•UK  doing,  but  itill  they  mutt  look  to  their  own  interest,  and 
aot  taenfica  eterything  they  had  got  (tppUuie). 

Mr.  Walkmm  :  I  want  the  half-dreatingt  done  away  with ; 
tod  aa  to  thawt,  I  would  have  them  grubbed  up. 

Mr.  BaowN  wat  tatitfied  that  landlords  were  generally  op- 
Veaed  to  thia  tystem  of  half.fallowi  and  half-diettingi.  If  it 
entinned,  with  the  pretent  lyttem,  how  were  they  to  get  their 
ioaa  into  farmt,  with  inch  beaTy  falnationt  ? 

Mr.  BiCHABOs  taid,  they  Tcry  teldom  heard  of  tenant- 
Unatn  becoming  baokropts,  but  if  so  it  was  a  question  if  the 
vahiation  would  not  go  to  the  creditors  genertlly  and  not  to 
tkc  landlord.  The  latter  would  have  to  come  in  at  a  common 
creditor  with  other  parties.  A  Voice :  And  a  good  job,  too 
OsQghter).  Mr.  Richtrds  did  not  think  so :  if  a  man  lent 
BKHiey  on  mortgage  at  £4  or  £5  per  cent.,  he  was  entitled  to 
be  paid,  because  it  was  adranced  for  their  benefit ;  but  half  the 
nluation  would  be  merely  personal  security,  and  not  such  ss 
Bsay  landlords  would  like  to  take.  It  would  be  better  to  re- 
does the  amount  of  the  Taluation,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
question  of  credit  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  but  the 

RBt. 

Mr.  Johnson  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Churcher,  because 
OB  his  system  one  of  the  evils  very  much  complained  of — the 
Qoeaaire  amount  of  Surrey  yaluationa— would  be  increased, 
fcr  be  brongbt  in  soTeral  things  hsTing  that  tendency.  At  to 
Mr.  Bacbarda  doing  away  with  valuationt,  it  would  do  away 
lith  all  tha  aeeurity  of  the  landlord,  and  the  obtenrationt 
■•da  aa  to  tenanta  without  caj^tal  entariug  on  farms,  had,  be 
tkongbt,  a  good  deal  of  force.  You  had  no  hold  at  all  on  a 
ain  without  capital.  Half-dretainga  and  half-fallows,  and 
paying  for  leys,  had,  he  thought,  been  very  much  done  away 
litb  abeady.  He  might  appeal  to  Mr.  Richards  if  it  was 
not  to. 
Mr.  RiCBABDS :  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Oraifif  mo :  It  it  getting  to  more  and  more,  from  year 
tiyaar. 

Mr.  Johnson  thought  that  a  ttep  in  the  right  direction ; 
hot  there  thoold  be  tome  valuation  to  pay.  If  a  tenant  had 
•ot  capital  to  take  a  farm,  he  had  better  not  take  it. 

Mr.  RiCHAKDS :  I  did  not  mean  to  do  away  with  value- 
tiona ;  it  wat  only  the  half-dreitingi  and  half-fallows. 

Mr.  Johnson  :  Tlien,  as  to  dreating  in  the  Itnd  when  the 
tvaip  erop  had  Idled,  it  waa  ttill  there,  and  to  deprive  the 
taaant  of  payment  for  it  would  not  do  at  all.  The  bett  prac- 
taeal  mode  of  letting  a  fiurm  was  by  a  very  short  agreement, 
■ot  fettering  the  tenant  hand  and  foot,  but  binding  him  not  to 
aihanst  the  land  by  luccetsive  white  crops,  and  if  he  sold 
roota,  to  bring  in  something  in  return.  If  a  man  farmed  well, 
1m  would  increase  hit  produce,  and  have  more  straw  and  more 
auura;  and  that  would  in  some  measure  compensate  him, 
IhoQgb  not  fully,  for  the  greater  exertions  tnd  improvementt 
ka  kad  made.  Tbay  couldn't  dafina  everything  between  a 
Indlord  aod  tenant,  bovercr  thay  did  it^and  the  fewer  dantaa 


they  had  the  better,  to  ai  not  to  harass  the  tenant,  and  pia- 
vent  his  exertions.  Mr.  Chureher's  clsuaes  were  rather  eom« 
plicated ;  they  would  leave  room  for  doubt,  and  there  might 
be  some  difficulty  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

Mr  Churchkr  then  rose  to  close  the  discussion  by  hia 
reply,  no  other  member  wishing  to  speak.  Ha  quite  agreed 
with  Mr.  Richards,  that,  were  no  capital  required,  landlords 
would  find  double  the  tenants. 
Mr.  Richards  :  Not  with  "  no"  capital,  but  not  so  mudi. 
Mr.  Churchbr  knew  a  farm  by  him  taken  by  a  man  of  no 
capital  at  a  high  rent ;  he  farmed  it  very  badly,  and  he  had 
been  obliged  to  leave.  If,  u  he  (Mr.  Churcher)  proposed,  the 
landlord  would  let  half  the  capital  lie,  that  would  meet  Mr. 
Richarda*a  argument.  If  a  tenant  took  to  100  acrea  of  good 
half-dressing,  and  only  left  50,  the  landlord  suffered  a  great 
loss.  If  he  were  not  to  be  paid  for  the  half-dressing,  he  would 
leave  as  little  u  he  could ;  he  would  do  nothing  at  all ;  and 
that  would  be  a  discouragement  to  that  "  good  cultivation," 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  question  before  them,  they  were 
bound  to  consider.  He  looked  upon  the  valuers  ss  respectable 
men;  and  he  didn't  look  on  farmers  as  all  rogues— cheating 
everybody  they  could  (laughter).  If  they  were  so,  however, 
the  sooner  they  were  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  tba 
better.  It  was  not  unusual  now  to  find  50  acret  of  good  teadt, 
on  a  farm  of  860  acret,  ready  far  wheat ;  but  if  he  wat  not  to 
be  paid  for  them  he  would  not  leave  them,  and  that  would  be 
a  ditcouragement  to  good  farming.  It  waa  quite  at  a  penon't 
option  to  take  a  farm ;  and  the  landlord  would  find  the  man 
who  took  to  the  valuation  a  better  tenant  than  one  who  did 
not.  As  to  fallows,  if  a  man  had  40  acres  of  fallow,  and  he 
dunged  it  well,  let  it  come  a  dry  season  and  there  might  be  no 
crop ;  but  it  hsd  cost  the  outgoing  tensnt  just  the  same  to  get 
a  bad  crop  as  a  good  one.  It  depended  on  the  seaaon  and  on 
Providence ;  and  the  tenant  must  take  the  chance  of  that,  as 
he  did  of  a  good  crop  of  straw  and  hay  for  the  laat  year.  If 
he  took  10  acres  of  fallow,  and  left  20,  was  he  not  to  be  paid 
for  it ;  and  was  there  not  value  for  the  incoming  tenant* a 
money? 

Mr.  Walker:  They  told  me  so  Goud  laughter). 

Mr.  Churchbr  :  That  was  your  fault,  you  taw  the  fium. 
Mr.  Johnson  had  said  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  take 
two  white  crops  in  succession.  He  (Mr.  Churcher)  should  not 
like  to  be  tied  to  sow  only  one  white  crop,  for  he  could  very 
often  sow  an  extra  crop  of  oats  after  wheat,  could  fold  it  to 
advantage  with  his  ewes  and  sheep,  and  make  a  good  thing  of 
it.  He  did  not  think  the  incoming  tenant  should  have  eootrol 
over  the  fallows,  so  as  to  see  that  the  ploughing  waa  done  at 
the  proper  timet  and  teatons. 

Mr.  Johnson:  There  might  be  no  work  done  in  wet 
weather  if  that  were  so. 

Mr.  Stennino  :  I  can  only  appeal  to  you  whether  you 
you  would  send  out  your  own  horses  in  wet  weather  ? 

Mr.  Churcher  didn't  see  much  advantage  could  be  taken  in 
that  way ;  perhaps  there  might  be  on  wettuh  land.  Thavaluera 
could  always  give  more. 

Mr.  Stbnnino  :  I  think  they  have  just  one  tyttem  to  g^ 
on :  for  to  many  ploughinga  it  it  the  rule  to  allow  to  mudi. 

Mr.  Richards  agreed  with  Mr.  Johnton  that  the  agree- 
ment thould  be  as  short  snd  simple  as  possible,  but  it  should 
stipulate  that  the  tenant  should  properly  cultivate  and  sow  so 
many  acres  of  seeds  and  turnips,  and  then  he  would  do  it  by 
his  agreement  whether  he  were  going  to  leave  or  not.  It  would 
be  his  interest  to  have  his  teedt  at  good  at  pottibla. 

Mr.  Churchbr  :  If  he  payt  to  mneh  when  he  takaa,  and 
reeeivet  at  much  when  he  leaves,  whore's  the  differeaea  ? 

Mr.  WAUlKli  bid  saan  aa  |ood  farming  without  half-draasr 
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ingi  M  wUh«  tud  ai  few  bankrapti.  If  a  man  did  hit  duty,  he 
toy  tddom  miucd  a  crop.  Hie  quettioo  waa,  would  having 
£2000  locked  up  in  half-tillaget  m^e  the  tenant  more  reapcct- 
ahle  ?  It  was  juit  haTing  to  much  more  inyeeted  than  the 
hniiieM  rcall  j  icqiiired. 

Mr.  JuooiKS  wai  happy  to  be  one  of  thoee  fitrmert  not 
paying  for  dressing  and  half-dreflainga — for  fallows  and  half- 
fallows.  He  thought  he  was  in  a  much  better  situation  with- 
out them.  It  required  less  capital,  aud  would  decrease  the 
"  farms  to  let"  iu  Surrey.  Mr.  Churcher  wouldn't  believe  that 
there  was  any  robbery  under  the  present  system,  and  Mr. 
Richards  said  it  was  too  hard  a  term.  But  I  (said  Mr.  Jug- 
gins) assert  that  it  is  quite  mild  enough.  In  my  neighbour- 
hood, a  person  who  took  a  farm  lately  was  complaining  that 
he  eould  not  see  the  manure  which  the  man  said  he  had  put 
on.  "  Get  along  with  the  ploughman,"  said  a  friend ;  "  treat 
him  with  a  pot  of  beer,  and  hell  tell  you.**  Tlie  incoming 
tenant  did  so,  and  he  saved  by  that  pot  of  beer  half  the  money 
he  was  charged :  for  when  he  went  to  hiii  own  appraiser,  he 
found  he  knew  nothing  but  what  he  might  be  told  by  the  out- 
going tenant.  So  he  said  to  him,  "  I  saw  Tom  go  into  the 
Plough,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  he  told  me  tliere 
were  only  so  many  loads  of  dung  on  that  field,  and  so  many 
on  this,  for  he  was  the  man  that  drove  it  on."  The  appraiser 
told  him  to  fietch  Tom.  Tom  came  in,  and  the  appruser  said, 
"  Yon  drew  the  dnng  on  such  a  field — how  many  loads  did  yon 
take  ?"    Tom  told  him  instantlv.    "  I  know,"  said  his  master. 


*'  it  was  so  many."  The  man  said,  "  No,"  and  his  word  «-as  of 
course  taken.  Now,  if  that  isn't  a  robbery,  what  is  ?  and  that 
is  the  reason  many  of  you  Surrey  fermers  are  so  tied  up.  I 
agree  it  is  very  proper  you  should  pay  for  wliat  you  do  see, 
and  not  for  what  you  don*t  (\<mA  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear^.  In 
Hertfordshire  there  is  no  snch  thing.  Men  keep  their  own 
capital  there,  and  find  themaeWea  mnch  better  off  with  it  in 
their  pocket  than  locked  up  in  dreaainga  and  half-dreaainga 
(loud  applanse). 

The  CiiAiEMAN  felt  Mr.  Churcher  was  entitled  to  their 
thanks  for  ha\ing  brought  forward  in  the  way  he  had,  a  sub- 
ject which  had  led  to  so  very  interesting  a  discussion.  The 
landlords  were  all  but  nuiversally  anuoua  to  make  anch  ar^ 
rangcments  as  would  benefit  their  tenanta.  Their  knowledge, 
lu>wever,  was  often  imperfect,  so  that  they  were  compelkd  lo 
call  in  other  parties  to  assist  them.  Hence  some  good  mi^t 
arise  from  the  publicity  given  to  this  discussion,  for  nothing 
tested  the  value  of  a  practice  so  thoroughly  as  submitting  it 
to  intelligent  and  practical  men.  He  thought  if  the  landlordi 
read  the  report  of  their  proceedings  that  night  they  wtndd  be 
much  edified  on  the  subject  td  the  discussion.  He  very  ear- 
dially  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Churcher  for  his  able 
paper  (loud  applause). 

Mr.  Stbnning  :  I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  it. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  meeting 
separated. 
— So8!»M!  KxpTe»*«. 


BURDENS    ON    LAND. 
MEETING    OF   THE    SPARKENHOE    FARMERS*    CLUB. 


The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Society  waa  held  at  the 
Dixie  Anna  Inn,  Market  Boaworth,  on  Wednesday, 
June  9th.  The  President  (John  Buckley,  Esq.)  occu- 
pied the  chair.  Owing  to  a  heavy  rain  commencing 
early  in  the  morning,  and  which  continued  nearly  up  to 
the  hour  of  meeticg,  there  was  but  a  small  attendance  of 
members,  but  this  was  partly  compensated  for  by  the 
enrolment  of  the  following  additional  subscribers,  pro- 
posed by  the  Chairman : — William  Brooks,  Esq.,  Croft ; 
and  Messrs.  R.  Pratt,  W.  Gilbert,  Pougher,  Baker,  J. 
Bftayne,  jun.,  W.  T.  Norman,  and  Cox.  Proposed  by 
Mr.  Mayne — Meurs.  R.  Faux  (Twycross),  C.  Lowe 
(Sheepy),  S.  Pilgrim  (Burbage),  J.  Tavemor  (Hartshill), 
James  Hollier  (Bosworth),  J.  Choyce  CTwyorois),  Gar- 
dener (Twycross),  Choyce  (Upton  Park),  Wm.  Bourne 
(Athentone),  Roadknight  (Atherstone),  Thorpe  (Shen- 
ton),  Joseph  Lea  (Shenton),  Bacon  (Batcliffe),  H.  Sale 
(Atherstone),  Wood  (RatoHffe),  and  Campion  (Sham- 
ford).  Mr.  BuckniU  proposed  Messrs.  Messenger 
(Bosworth),  T.  Moxon  (Bosworth),  and  J.  Grundy 
(Bofworth).  The  candidates  were  duly  seconded,  and 
unanimously  elected.  Amongst  those  present  we  no- 
ticed, in  addition  to  the  Chairman,  Messrs.  G.  Kilby, 
Harrison,  Bucknill,  Mayne,  Whitby,  Webster,  Hubbard, 
Taremor,  Hollier,  Tlmms,  Lowe,  and  the  Rev.  —  Jones. 

The  Cbaibman,  in  opening  the  business,  regretted 
the  small  attendance,  which  no  doubt  was  owing  to  the 
unfiirourable  state  of  the  weather.  He  called  on  Mr. 
Kilby  to  rrad  bis  paper  *'  On  those  taxes,  whether  local 


or  imperial,  which  pieu  unfairly  u]wa  the  occnpiera  of 
laud,  and  what  measures  can  be  adopted  to  remoire  or 
mitigate  such  burdensome  and  unjust  imposts."  . 

Mr.  KiLBT,  on  rising,  expressed  the  pleasure  lie  felt 
in  appearing  before  the  members  of  the  Spsfkenhoe 
Club,  and  considered  the  subject  set  down  fur  their  dis- 
cussion to  be  of  paramount  importance  to  the  oceipifln 
of  land  throughout  the  country.  After  a  few  piepan^ 
tory  remarks  he  proceeded  to  say— I  am  ooafidsBt  ell 
of  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  are  taxes  and  rates 
which  do  press  unfairly  upon  farmers,  and  which  aefcr 
w  ere  so  severely  felt  as  at  this  moment.  When  we  were 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  were  remunerated  for  the 
application  of  our  labour  and  capital  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  we  complained  not ;  but  when  we  find,  fron 
causes  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  oannot  oontrol,  we 
are  placed  in  an  opposite  position,  oan  it  be  wonderid 
that  we  do  complain  ?  or  can  it  be  said  that  we  baTe  not 
cause  to  do  so  ?  By  the  policy  which  our  mien  have 
thought  proper  to  adopt,  we  find  ourselves  ooospelled  tm 
compete  in  the  produce  of  the  toil  with  all  the  world  i 
and,  for  the  most  part,  with  nations  whicby  eoaspend 
with  our  own,  are  lightly  taxed.  I  think,  therefore*  we 
are  perfectly  justified  in  calling  npon  onr  legislalore  to 
assist  us  in  our  difficulties,  as  an  important  dasa  of  the 
community,  by  reducing  thoee  national  imposts  whi^ 
fall  so  heavily,  and  I  may  say  exclusively,  upon  us.  I 
will  first  speak  of  those  public  taxes  which  I  consider  to 
be  unfairly  levied  upon  the  land;  and 
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THB  LAND  TAX, 

l«Dg  the  most  ancient,  will  claim  priority.  Thit  ia  a 
direct  tax,  which  ia  levied  excltuiyely  upon  the  laod,  and 
ii  tantamount  to  a  property  tax,  aa  far  aa  it  goei ;  and 
eataioly  while  that  tax  exiita  it  ia  an  onfair  impost,  aa 
it  aaakea  the  land  pay  a  double  property  tax.  At  any 
itteitiawliat  Mr.  Diacaeli  calia  **atax  upon  the  raw 
■aterial/^and  therefore,  on  the  commercial  principle  that 
BoYiw  material  ought  to  be  taxed,  it  should  be  remitted. 

tenant's  incomb  tax. 
Aa  the  land  tax  fills  directly  upon  the  owner,  the  next 
to  whidi  I  will  eall  your  attention  ia  one  which  falls  ex- 
dosiTdy  npon  the  occupier — the  tenant's  income  tax. 
1  can  safely  appeal  to  this  meeting,  and  ask  whether  the 
■ajority  of  tenant  farmers  have  for  the  laat  three  years 
been  asaking  any  profit  which  ought  to  subject  them  to 
tbe  arbitrary  mode  of  having  an  income  made  for  them 
bj  Aet  of  Parliament  ?    The  matter  waa  very  different 
in  tisM  of  war,  when  Mr.  Pitt  imposed  the  income  tax. 
Ftrmera  were  then  remunerated  for  their  exertions,  and 
aude  a  profit  on  their  holdings  ;  but  the  case  is  now  re- 
verted ;  and  it  waa  a  great  overaight  in  the  late  Sir  R. 
^td  when  he  followed  the  example  of  his  predecessor, 
ftnd  eatiicated  Uie  income  of  the  tenant  at  half  the 
•mount  of  his  rent ;  and  it  waa  cruel  that  he  should 
^f a  allowed  it  to  remain  after  he  had  repealed  the  com 
^ntiea.    Since  that  time  many  a  tenant  haa  been  made 
^  pay  for  an  income  when  he  has  suffered  a  poaitiTe  loss  s 
upon  a  principle  so  outrageously  unjust  waa  the 
made  at  the  will  and  caprice  of  the  tax  sur- 
'Weyor  that,  ID  many  instances,  the  tenant  paid  upon  a 
prater  rent  than  hia  landlord  received,  and  in  audi  cases 
\»  iteolutelj  pafid  the  landlord's  aa  well  as  the  tenant's 
%ax  upon  tim  sum  over  the  actual  amount  of  rent.  Sup- 
pose the  original  i«nt  waa  £499,  but,  fai  oonaequence  of 
the  rateetibn  In  the  price  of  produce,  ttie  landlord  re- 
tanad  19  per  eent.,  which  would  be  jf  40,  the  landlord 
paid  piwptely  tax  upon  the  sum  he  reee{ved-^;^60,  but 
the  tfloaat  paid  not  only  his  own  tax,  but  tiiat  of  the 
landlopA^  also — upon  the  £40  returned.    This  was  a 
state  «f  thiiig«  which  none  but  farmers  would  tamely 
have  iubmltted  to. 

THB  HOP  doty. 
Hm  Best  tax  to  whidi  I  ahall  call  your  attention  is  a 
heavy  duty  levied  upon  an  artii-le  of  Umited  production 
as  luguria  tiie  Eugliah  fanner,  but  to  those  who  fall 
under  it»  opeiutiOB  ia  a  burden  of  great  magnitude,  and 
in  Lioaisifg  tax  upon  the  raw  material.  The  article  to 
wUdi  I  aBude  li  hops.  Th^  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
higfa  duly  paid  upon  hops  has  the  tendency  of  diminish- 
ing UmIt  euhure,  and  eonsequently  withdrawing  a  large 
capital  wUdi.if  they  were  freefrom duty,  wouldbeexpend- 
ad  in  employing  labonrupon  the  land,  and  haa  an  Injurioua 
eibet  in  tiioae  diatriets  wliere  liops  are  grown.  From  a 
FarUamentary  veturn  with  whidi  I  have  been  favoured,  I 
find  tiiat  in  1837  the  number  of  acrea  under  thia  culture 
waa  56,322,  and  in  laat  year,  1851,  it  only  amounted  to 
43,246,  being  a  Ihlling  off  of  nore  than  25  per  cent,  in 


15  years.  Tlie  average  duty  per  acre  in  1850  was  £9 
1 7s.,  and  the  total  amount  of  duty  for  1851  waa 
£236,623.  This  ia  certeinly  what  Mr.  Disraeli  would 
pronounce  an  excessive  tax  upon  the  raw  material. 
There  is  something  very  unfair  in  levying  thia  duty  at  the 
same  amount  for  all  qaalitiea,  when  tome  are  worth  from 
25  to  30  per  cent,  more  than  others. 

the  malt  tax. 
The  next  item  of  our  fiscal  imports  ia  of  considerable 
magnitude,  and  of  great  importance  to  the  occupiera  of 
land,  and  ia  one  of  imperial  taxation  which  I  honestly 
believe  presses  with  singular  severity  upon  agriculture. 
This  is  the  malt-tax.  Malt  being  an  article  which  is  ma- 
nufactured from  that  grain  which  is  only  second  in  im- 
portance which  the  land  of  England  prodocea,  we  might 
have  aupposed  that  it  would  have  been  tonehed  with  a 
light  hand  by  the  tax-gatherer,  in  order  that  its  culture 
might  be  encouraged,  rather  than  retarded  by  heavy  im- 
posts ;  but  the  contrary  ia  the  caae.  I  shall  not,  gentle- 
men, trost  to  my  own  opinion  and  conviction  as  regards 
the  heavy  duty  >vhich  that  grain  bears,  a  crop  which 
such  a  large  quantity  of  laod  in  this  kingdom  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce.  But  1  shall  quote  to  you  the  opinions 
of  a  high  authority  in  order  to  prove  that  this  tax  ia  a 
burden  which  unfairly  presses,  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, upon  the  occupiers  of  land.  [Mr.  K.  then  quoted 
from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Disraeli  at  Aylesbury, 
showing  the  injurious  operation  of  the  malt-tax  on  tbe 
land,  and  proceeded  to  aay] — Here  we  have  an  exposi- 
tion from  high  quartera  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  bur- 
den Imposed  upon  one  crop,  which  is  only  second  to  that 
of  wheat,  and  cogent  reasons  are  given  for  its  repeal,  x 
think  this  opinion,  expressed  by  such  a  man,  must  give 
us  every  encouragement  to  exert  ourselves,  in  order  that 
we  may  get  rid  of  this  tax,  which  presses  so  unjustly 
upon  the  farmera  of  England.  That  10  or  11  millions 
sterling  should  be  raised  from  barley  alone  by  taxation, 
must  of  necessity  greatly  lessen  the  demand,  lower  its 
value,  and  impede  its  culture.  Down  to  the  year  1829, 
there  was  a  duty  of  58.  per  barrel  on  beer,  and  tbe  con* 
sumption  waa  1  bushel  6  gallona  per  head ;  but  thia  tax 
being  reiiealed  that  year,  an  impetus  waa  given  at  once 
to  consumption— the  average  of  1831  waa  increaaed  to  2 
bushels  2}  gallons,  or  about  30  per  cent.  In  1840,  5 
per  cent,  waa  added  to  the  duty,  and  the  consumption 
fell  to  1  buahel  7  gallons,  at  which  it  has,  with  little  va- 
riation, remained  ever  since ;  but  I  find  in  1850  the 
actual  consumption  was  only  1  bushel  2  gallona  and  1| 
pints,  taking  the  population  at  20  millions.  From  these 
figures  it  is  clear  that  the  increased  duty  diminiahea  the 
consumption,  and  a  less  quantity  of  barley  ia  required, 
and  the  price  in  consequence  decreased.  Cutting  ofl* 
this  extra  demand  by  an  excess  of  taxation  ia  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  growers  of  barley,  and  tends  to  lower  the 
price  of  the  raw  material ;  and  if  the  tax  waa  repealed, 
more  land  would  be  placed  under  barley  culture,  and  by 
a  greater  demand  would  be  increaaed.  Snppoaing  that 
u  much  malt  per  head  waa  consumed,  should  the  duty 
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be  repealed,  u  was  100  yean  back,  that  ii,5  bushels  per 
head,  aod  that  onr  population  is  now  20  millions,  it 
would  require  12^  millions  of  qrs.  to  meet  the  demand ; 
but  supposing  we  take  it  at  3  bushels  per  head,  the  con- 
sumption would  be  7i  millions  instead  of  4f .  This,  no 
doubt,  would  create  a  brisk  and  extensive  demand  for 
barley,  and  benefit  the  farmer  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
as  he  might  then,  as  he  is  recommended,  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  growing  that  crop,  instead  of  so  much  wheat. 
The  opinions  given  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  bj  some  eminent  agriculturists,  bear  me  out  in 
this  supposition.  Mr.  Baker,  of  Writtle,  said — "  If  the  duty 
were  aboliihed,  I  think  50  per  cent,  more  would  be  sold  for 
malting  purposes."  Mr.  Jonas  says — "  I  consider  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  malt-tax  diicourages  the  growth  of 
barley,  and  no  doubt,  if  it  was  repealed,  its  growth  would  be 
greatly  increased."  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Castleacre,  says — "  If  the 
malt-duty  was  removed,  the  demand  for  barley  would  be  con- 
siderably increased  for  all  general  purposes."  And  I  think 
our  friend  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  said,  if  malt  paid  uo  duty,  he 
beUeved  the  average  price  of  barley  would  be  raised  IDs.  per 
quarter.  These  are  the  opinions  of  men  who  ought  to  have 
great  weight  in  the  controversy.  I  have  hitherto  only  dis- 
cussed this  question  as  it  affects  the  producer,  but  surely  we 
have  some  right  to  complain  of  it  as  consiuners,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  way  of  feeding  our  stock  on  malt ;  and  it  is  a 
great  injustice  done  to  farmers  in  not  being  allowed  to  malt 
their  inferior  barley  as  food  for  stock,  and  agriculture  is  injured 
thereby  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  may  go  further  than  this, 
and  say,  if  this  tax  were  replied,  a  further  advantage  would 
be  given  to  us.  I  think  no  one  can  deny  but  that  the  fanner 
is  unfairly  treated,  and  considerable  irgury  is  thereby  done  to 
the  agriculture  of  this  country.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  ex- 
cepting in  this  instance,  that  the  consumer's  tax  presses  im- 
fairly  upon  the  occupiers  of  Isnd,  because  every  person  pays 
the  same  proportion  who  uses  articles  manufactured  from  bar- 
ley ;  but  even  this  tax  remitted  would  be  some  relief  to  the 
farmer  as  a  consumer.  Supposing  he  pays  £5  per  annum  duty 
upon  the  malt  he  consumes  for  every  hundred  acres  of  land  he 
occupies,  this  would  be  a  saving  of  Is.  upon  each  acre.  I 
think  when  the  free-trade  policy  was  adopted,  we  ought  to  have 
been  relieved  of  this  burden,  or  the  principles  of  free-trade 
were  not  fairly  carried  out.  AVhen  we  were  protected  by  im- 
port duties  the  case  was  very  different ;  but  now,  when  we 
have  to  meet  the  whole  world  in  competition,  it  is  cruel  to 
fetter  us  with  restrictions  which  paralyze  our  enej^es.and 
prevents  us  coping  with  the  foreigner  on  fair  and  equal  t^rms. 
I  am  constrained  to  make  a  few  short  quotations  from  states- 
men on  this  point.  Mr.  ViUiers,  the  great  champion  of  oom-law 
repeal,  says : — "  Would  the  landed  interest  be  willing,  if  the 
malt-tax  were  taken  off,  to  release  the  country  from  the  tax  on 
com ;  for  of  this  he  was  sure,  that  all  those  who  were  now  in- 
jured by  the  corn-laws  would  be  ready,  nay  be  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  it  (the  malt-tax).  By  according  to  those  terms,  the 
produce  as  we  should  malt  barley  of  a  coarser  kind — that 
grown  on  strong  soils,  and  jfive  to  our  labourers  more  beer, 
and  get  the  harvest  in  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Also,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  inducing  fanners  to  keep  more  servants  in  the 
house,  and  feed  them  on  the  produce  of  the  farm,  and  thereby 
improve  their  social  condition ;  for  it  must  be  admittsd,  that 
gnat  evils  ensue  from  young  men  neither  boarding  nor  lodging 
iii]the  house  of  their  uutfter—tht  beer-shop  is  too  finequently 


their  resort  in  the  evening  instead  of  the  farmer's  kitchen,  and 
their  being  free  from  all  restraint  leads  to  vicious  habits,  which 
frequently  ends  in  ruin.  I  cannot  but  say,  that  I  think  the 
greatest  iujnstice  is  done  the  farmer  on  the  first  point — not 
being  allowed  to  malt  his  inferior  barley  aa  food  for  stock.  It 
does  appear  an  intolerable  hardship  that  the  English  fumer 
should  be  prohibited  from  using  his  produce  by  any  mode  of 
preparation  which  would  improve  its  nutritious  quahties, 
whereby  his  stock  would  be  more  quickly  fiittened ;  but  this 
is  not  the  worst  of  it.  Since  the  importation  of  stoek  has 
been  free  of  duty,  he  is  obliged  to  compete  with  the  foreigners 
in  our  home  markets,  who  is  under  no  such  restrictions.  He 
can  malt  his  barley,  feed  his  stock  upon  it,  transport  them  to 
our  shores,  and  undersell  us,  because  he  has  no  duty  to  pay 
upon  his  malt— in  this  matter  I  of  the  malt-tax  would  be  lost 
to  the  revenue,  no  doubt.  Four  millions  and  a-half  is  a  smaU 
sum  indeed,  compared  with  what  might  be  raised  through  the 
medium  of  taxation,  if  the  energy  of  the  country  were  allowed 
its  full  and  natural  play."  Here  is  an  admission  from  aa 
enemy,  that  the  nation  would  only  consider  it  an  act  of  justice 
that  we  should  be  set  free  from  this  burden  if  the  corn-laws 
were  repealed.  Mr.  Cayley  said—"  If  the  malt-duty  was  re- 
pealed, we  might  fairly  expect  the  consumption  to  be 
TREBLED."  The  Earl  of  Bipon  said — "  If  the  government 
did  away  with  protection,  there  must  be  no  exception ;  the 
farmer  must  be  allowed  to  grow  his  own  tohaceo,  heti-rmA, 
sugar,  and  make  his  barley  into  malt  free  of  duty."  Sir  James 
Graham  said — "  He  was  convinced  that  if  they  repealed  the 
com  laws,  the  malt  tax  would  not  survive  a  single  year.**  Sir 
Robert  Peel  said—"  As  a  farmer  to  the  free-traders,  let  me 
grow  my  own  tobacco ;  let  me  manufacture  and  consume  my 
own  malt  untaxed.  The  articles  that  I  wear  at  present  are  all 
taxed,  firom  the  sole  of  my  shoe  to  the  crown  of  my  hat  If 
the  article  I  raise  and  sell  is  to  be  exempt  from  proteetioa,  1st 
the  article  I  buy  be  exempt  also."  With  these  gieat 
authorities  my  own  convictions  perfectly  coincide ;  aad  itvrm 
we  are  to  obtain  justice,  the  time  has  nearly  srrived  whsn  we 
should  make  an  effort  to  do  so ;  and,  I  firmly  believe,  if  the 
appeal  be  nude  when  the  present  ministry  hold  offie^  with 
the  sanction  of  the  country,  they  cannot  resist  grsnting  it.  In 
whatever  way  we  view  the  question,  one  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  the  malt-tax  inflicts  a  grievous,  impolitic,  and  un- 
justifiable injury  on  the  farmer,  and  that  sound  policy  and 
even-handed  justice  demand  the  "  total  repeal  of  ths 
obnoxious  tax." 

TRANSFER  OP  LAND. 

I  think  this  a  subject  which  ought  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  legislature ;  but  as  to  the  benefits  whidi  may  aecnie  to 
the  occupiers  of  land  from  any  change  in  the  law  cm  this  sttb- 
ject,  I  think  they  are  rather  remote. 

LOCAL  TAXATION. 

The  first  question  under  this  head  is  the  money  collected  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  and,  when  I  consider  its  enormow 
amount,  it  certainly  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  oe- 
cupiers  of  land,  who  are  such  large  contributors  towards  Ail 
rate.  I  find  in  the  last  twenty-two  years  the  latest  snm  was 
levied  in  1882,  amounting  to  £8,622,980,  and  in  the  last  year 
the  amount  was  £6,778,914,  being  a  reduction  of  £1 344,01 1, 
BO,  at  the  first  glance  of  these  figures  the  fiurmer  may  imsgiM 
that  he  is  actually  beneflted  to  that  extent  I  will  take  the 
equivalent  of  tliese  snnu  in  quarters  of  wheat,  and  thCA  ooi^ 
trast  the  am4>uDt  you  have  issally  paid  in  the  produce  •!  jm 
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knu  tt  those  tvo  periods.  In  1832,  the  average  price  of  a 
qnaiter  of  wheat  was  689.  4d.,  and  to  raise  the  sum  paid  in 
tkat  year  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  it  required  2,723,027 
quarters:  in  the  year  1851,  the  ayera^^  price  of  wheat  was 
S98.  lid.  per  quarter,  and  to  raise  the  amount  paid  to  the 
poor,  it  required  3,896,533,  heing  an  addition  of  673,506 
^ovteis,  or  20  per  cent  more  than  to  pay  the  lesser  sum  in 
1851,  than  the  larger  you  paid  in  1832.  I  think  this  places 
fke  matter  in  a  true  light,  and  proves  that  the  burden  of  the 
poor^  rates  upon  the  occupiers  of  land  was  last  year  actually 
Hiore  by  20  per  cent,  than  it  was  20  years  hack,  when  the  som 
coflected  was  22  per  cent,  higher,  while  all  other  dasses  arc 
benefited  to  the  full  amount  of  the  reduction,  the  occupiers 
•f  land  aie  paying  20  per  cent,  more,  taking  the  price  of  wheat 
istht  standard  of  their  ability.  I  must  consider  this  as  an 
iflbet  prodooed  by  the  ngtal  of  the  import  duties  upon  foreign 
^grienltiml  productions  ;  and  consequently,  as  relates  to  the 
itcaance  ckf  the  poor,  has  thrown  an  ui\just  share  of  that 

upon  farmers,  which  our  rulers  ought  to  endeavour  to 
fat  la  fironi.  Mr.  Kilby  then  gave  a  sketch  of  the  early  his- 
ttKf  Bad  introduction  of  the  Poor  Iaw  under  the  43rd  of 
ten  EUsabeth.  Now  this  statute  (43rd  Elisabeth)  defines 
the  property  which  it  renders  liable  to  be  rated  to  the  poor,  as 
"had,  booses,  coal  mines,  saleable  underwood,  and  tythes," — 
mi,  tboogh  the  words  of  the  statute  are  very  loose  and  general, 
HiU  it  mcatioiis  personal  property  locally  vuibU,  and  produc- 
tifi  within  the  parish — so  tbat»  it  is  tolerably  dear  that  aU 
INdoeCiTe  property,  at  that  period,  was  intended  to  oome 
vitkta  the  scope  of  this  Act.  I  think  no  one  will  dispute  that 
tkis  piindple  is  a  fiur  and  just  one,  but  from  the  change  in 
ppfeity  it  does  not  strictly  apply  in  the  present  day.  Since 
thecmcdaent  of  this  law  other  prtqperty  has  accumulated  in 
tUs  Mtioa  which  could  not  have  been  contemplated  by  the 
viMit  lagialBtoa  of  that  period.  Why,  who  at  that  time  could 
htm  imaginfid  that  there  would  have  been  created  a  new 

of  peopaity»  yidding  an  annual  amount  of  profit  of 
87  and  28  millions  sterling?— or  had  it  been  in  ex- 

when  this  law  was  passed,  would  it  have  escaped  being 
nted  fe  thn  reUcf  of  the  poor?  I  trow  not—yet  such  is  the 
iM«B«  dflffi¥ed  from  our  National  debt  of  800  millions ! ! 
lUdi  at  this  present  moment  pays  nothing  towards  the  relief 
sf  tha  poor.  Why,  when  this  Isw  waa  passed,  the  whole  public 
ttnmmt  of  England  only  amounted  to  half  a  million,  notwith- 
iijmAUig  *K^  wnagwiiu^nA^  tad  pomp  of  the  Court  of  good 
Qoecn  Besa— while  at  this  time  it  exceeds  50  millions.  This 
ihowa  the  altered  state  of  our  finaneial  circumstances ;  and, 
eartaiBly,  with  this  great  change,  the  charge  towards  the 
mrrTr*f-^  of  the  poor  ought  not  to  remain  in  the  same  state 
it  wns  300  yean  hack ;  while  it  does  so,  the  owners  of  that 
kind  of  praperty  originally  rated,  suffer  a  great  u^justioe.  Mr. 
Kilby  then  read  some  extracts  from  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech,  to 
how  unfairly  the  land  was  burdened  with  poor's  rates, 
pcoeeeded.— Here  we  have  the  authority  of  that  great 
the  present  Chanedlor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  maiu- 
that  under  the  prcaent  mode  of  assessment,  the  land 
ia  paying  8  millions  out  of  13  ooUeeted,  and  that  this  is  more 
thanfinilylUls  to  its  share  by  6  millions,  or  10  per  cent,  upon  the 
whfllc  rental  of  theeonntry.  If  weconldget  thislOpercent taken 
iff  Mr  sbodldevs,  whieh  in  justiee  we  ought  to  have,  it  would 
bo  iflOBO  idioC  and  thongh  small,  yet,  as  contained  in  one 
il«B,lwoold  gladly  reeaiTt  it.  The  inequality  of  rating  to  the 
poor  in  difbnnt  poriahoa  ia  another  giaat  evil,  inherent  in  the 
Om  firtrii  nqr  pay  6d,  in  the  poipd»  ond 


the  next  as  many  shillings,  and  this  hw  partly  arisen  from  the 
selfishness  of  indiridusls,  and  has  proved  a  source  of  oppression 
ui>ou  the  poor.  When  a  parish  belongs  entirely  to  one  person, 
he  may  have  used  hit  influence  in  ejecting  the  poor  man  and 
his  family,  pulling  down  his  cottage,  and  driving  him  into  an- 
other parish  where  he  could  obtain  a  dwelling ;  and  here 
settlements  have  been  increased,  and  in  the  other  diminished, 
when  in  fact,  as  much  labour  may  be  required  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other — this  is  a  very  common  occurrence,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment is  frsught  with  many  evils.  My  humble  opinion  is,  that 
all  property  ought  to  bear  an  equal  share  of  this  burden ;  for 
as  all  classes  are  benefitted  by  labour,  so  all  ought  to  contribute 
according  to  their  means,  towards  the  support  of  the  sick, 
destitute,  infirm,  and  aged  poor.  I  do  not  think  it  any  fair,  at 
least  no  tenable  argument,  that  the  fundholders  should  be  ex- 
empt from  this  charge,  because  he  employs  no  labour.  What 
would  the  sum  be  worth  inscribed  in  his  name  in  the  books  at 
the  bank  of  England  if  it  were  not  for  the  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  those  who  create  our  national  wealth,  which  finslly 
yields  the  interest  paid  to  the  public  creditor -- then  who  can 
say  that  the  labourer  is  not  employed  to  his  advantage?  and 
ought  he  not  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  poor 
man  when  be  can  no  longer  work  for  his  bread  ?  Mr.  Kilby 
then  discussed  the  question  of  a  general  system  of  rating  hold- 
ing to  the  opinion  that  sll  property  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  cither  by  a  county  or  national  system.  He 
read  some  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  C.  liCwis,  who  was 
in  favour  of  a  national  tax.  Upon  this  Mr.  Disraeli  observed 
->"  Such  are  the  opinions  put  forth,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Government,  by  Mr.  Comewall  Lewis,  who  has  thus  arrived, 
after  full  consideration,  at  the  truth  upon  the  subject — recog- 
nised not  only  in  this  house,  but  in  the  country  generany." 
He  further  says— "Nothing  but  the  difficulty  of  reaching  any 
particular  kind  of  property  should  establish  an  exemption  firom 
contributing  to  the  poor-rate."  1  believe  there  is  one  and  only 
one  way  in  which  they  can  be  removed,  and  that  is  by  adopting 
the  principle  of  an  Income-tax  to  raise  an  annual  fund  from 
which  sll  relief  to  the  poor  should  be  paid.  In  a  tax  laid  for 
this  purpose  I  do  not  hold  with  exceptions ;  but  every  person 
above  the  condition  of  a  common  labourer  should  contribute 
towards  it  according  to  his  means.  I  well  know  the  great  ob- 
jection to  a  tax  of  this  kind  is  its  inquisitorial  character ;  but 
we  bear  all  this  now  it  is  imposed  as  an  Imperial  tax,  and,  I 
believe,  the  public  generally  would  bear  this  anoyance  more 
cheerfully  if  they  knew  it  went  for  the  rdief  of  the  poor,  rather 
than  into  the  national  exchequer.  Mr.  Kilby  then  referred  to 
a  letter  published  in  June,  1850,  by  Lord  Malmesbury,  on 
Parochial  Assessments.  As  Lord  Malmeabury  is  now  a 
cabinet  minister,  he  hoped  the  plan  he  suggested  would  be 
carried  out.  I  am  thus  far  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
such  a  poor-tax,  or  national  rate  if  you  please,  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  occupiers  of  land ;  and,  m  my  opinion, 
would  saddle  no  unjust  share  of  the  burden  upon  others ;  and 
by  distributing  it  over  all  descriptions  of  property,  would  ren- 
der  it  very  light  indeed. 

LAW  OP  BBTTLEMENT. 

There  is  another  queatiou  which  is  intimately  connected 
with  relieving  the  poor  from  a  general  fund — ^that  is  the  law 
of  settlement,  and  it  appears  that  one  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  other;  but  Lord  MaUncsbury  has  hit  upon  a 
plan  which  does  not  render  this  absolutely  necessary.  For  my 
);i.rt,  I  would  nrthev  aeo  free  sc<^  given  to  a  meaanre  9f  t^ 
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kind*  tnd  tliat  erery  Englishmtn,  who  thould  happen  to  be 
destitute,  should  be  relieved  vrhererer  his  residence  might  be 
within  the  kingdom.    The  present  law  of  settlement  entails  a 
mass  of  evils  upon  the  labourer,  and  prevents  him  from  obtain- 
ing employment,  which  he  might  do,  if  he  were  free  to  take 
his  labour  where  it  was  most  required    I  coidd  «ish  to  see 
him  emancipated  from  all  restrictions  of  this  kind,  for,  if  we 
are  to  have  free  trade  for  the  employers,  let  us  adopt  the  same 
principle  for  the  employed.    A  national  settlement  would  pre- 
vent that,  ill-feeling  which  prevails  amongst  different  ctafii<eB 
as  regards  parochial  settlements.     The  inhabitants  of  large 
towns  accuse  the  landowners  of  pulling  down  the  cottages  of 
the  laboiuriug  mechanics,  and  dri\-ing  theiu  from  their  nira| 
aboilcs  into  tlie  towns.    The  landowner,  on  his  part,  retorts 
and  says  the  manuiisclurer  employs  his  workmen  just  as  long 
as  suits  his  convenience,  and  then  turns  them  up  for  the  land 
to  maintain,  which  seems  a  great  hardship,  as  the  occupier  of 
land  has  received  no  benefit  from  their  labour.    Both  these 
complaints  may  be  true  to  some  extent,  but  the  proposed  change 
in  the  law  would  dispel  all  complaints  of  this  kind.    Though 
the  mone>'  expended  in  litigation  has  much  decreased  since  the 
passing  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  still  it  is  now  considerable,  and 
a  national  settlement  would  present  all  expenses  of  this  kind. 
I  find  in  the  years  1813, 1814,  and  1815,  no  less  a  sum  than 
£977,000  was  spent  in  law  alone  to  determine  the  settlement 
of  paupers.    From  1800  to  1834  the  sum  \i-as  from  £280,000 
to  £300,000  annually,  and  m  the  year  ending  the  25th  of 
March  1835,  it  was  £202,527,  and  in  1836  it  had  decreased 
to  £172,431— for  England  and  Wales.    For  the  comity  of 
Leicester  the  sum  stood  thus — in  the  year  1835,  £3,808,  and 
in  1836,  £3,771 ;  the  whole  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  being— in  1835,  £83,986  ;  in  1886,  £70,077 ;  and  in  the 
last  year  the  amount  is  £65,201.    I  ninst  conclude  with  the 
opinion  that  a  system  which  would  do  away  with  these  charges, 
and  prevent  such  conteats  between  different  parishes,  would  be 
a  great  improvement  npon  the  present  law.    Just  let  us  hear 
the  opinion  t>f  Mr.  Disraeli  on  this  sul^ect : — '*  Let  me  remind 
the  house  that,  while  the  owners  and  occupia^  of  land  have 
been  advised  to  employ  more  labour  and  more  capital,  their 
efforts  are  restrieted  by  two  codes  of  law,  the  very  object  o^ 
which  is  to  restrict  the  application  of  labour  and  capital.    Be. 
fore  you  give  them  that  advice,  why  do  you  noi  deal  wUk  the 
Law  tf  Settlement  ?  For  five  years  we  have  been  taunted  with 
not  employing  more  labour,  when  you  have  an  ancient  code  in 
your  Statute  Book  which  prevents  us,  and  forces  us  to  em- 
ploy the  least  efficient." 

COUNTY  BATE. 

As  regards  thia  charge,  I  do  not  aee  any  iqjuatioe  in  its 
being  levied  upon  the  land,  excepting  the  delect  im  rating 
which  ia  appUeable  to  the  Poor'a  Batc^  because  it  ia  paid  ont 
of  that  fund.  The  inhabitanta  of  large  towna  have  to  provide 
their  own  police,  to  build  and  maintain  their  pEiaon%  and 
pay  for  the  prosecution  of  felooa ;  therefore^  it  would  not  be 
frdr  to  aubject  them  to  pay  any  ahare  of  the  county  rates^ 
and  it  is  only  aa  to  the  irreaponaible  power  which  ia  Tested  in 
those  who  have  the  levying  and  expending  of  these  rates  to 
which  I  object.  T^  system  of  committing  the  rating  of  the 
inhabitanta  of  corporate  towns  to  dected  authorities  haa  been 
legally  established,  and  I  must  ever  contend  that  the  same 
principle  should  be  conceded  to  counties.  Why  should  we  be 
denied  having  a  voice  in  electing  thoae  who  eaqpend  the  money 
collected  for  ua  forooimty  pupoaea,  aa  wa  ban  in  the  dMoioe  I 


of  those  who  administer  relief  to  the  poor?  It  is  no  valid  ar- 
gument to  say  that  tliis  fund  is  watched  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous regard  to  economy  by  the  magistrates  in  this  county ; 
because,  if  it  be  so  here,  we  know  there  are  complaints  and 
great  dissatisfaction  expressed  in  many  others.  But  still, 
perhaps,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that,  did  the  ratepayers 
possess  that  constitutional  control  over  the  authorities  who  levy 
and  expend  the  coimty  funds,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  their  due, 
the  public  debt  of  the  county  would  not  have  been  so  large  as 
it  is  at  tlie  present  time. 

WHAT  XEAaUBSS  CAM   BE  ADOPTKD   FOR   BELIEF. 

By  what  means  can  we,  the  occupiers  of  land,  get  those 
measures  adopted  by  which  we  hope  to  obtain  some  rdief 
from  tins  oppressive  taxation  ?    We  all  know  that  it  can  only 
be  effected  through  parHament,  and  depends  upon  the  will  of 
our  Iqpslators,  and  it  becomea  us  seriously  to  consider  what 
influence  we,  the  Mi2y  Buffering  eUte,  can  use  with  our  repre- 
sentatives in  the  House  of  Commons.    I  contend  the  diflierent 
dasaes,  and  nearly  every  individual,  which  constitute  the  two 
houses  of  legislature  in  this  kingdom,  are  at  present  materially 
benefited  by  the  adoption  of  the  free-trade  policy,  and  "  they 
know  the  reason  why."    Perhaps  there  are  a  few  who  may  be 
rather  large  oeenpiers  of  land,  and  so  far  they  will  be  sufferers, 
but  they  are  only  a  smaH  number,  and  in  all  probability,  iroBi 
possessing  large  estates,  their  loss  by  fanning  is  of  no  conae* 
qucnoe  to  them ;  therefore,  thcfe  is  no  real  inducement  tnm 
self-interest  for  them,  and  less  for  others,  to  wish  for  any 
change.    I  am  oonvineed  if  the  owners  of  land  were  saffering 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  ooeapiers,  we  shonkL  soon  get  rdief 
from  soma  of  these  taxes  which  oppress  as.    But  what,  gea- 
tleuen,  is  the  casual  vetom  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  rental  of 
a  Bohlfman's  or  genttoamn^s  large  estate  compared  withtha 
advantage  ha  reccivea  by  the  reduction  of  30  per  cent,  upon  all 
articles  he  conaumes  in  hia  establiahment?    Now  let  as  look 
at  the  poaitiou  of  those  who  are  out  of  partiameat,  and  foim 
the  electoral  body ;  I  am  peraaaded  they  also,  at  present,  are 
benefited  by  free-trade,  with  the  aolitary  exeeptioa  oftAiat 
large  body  who  are  oeenpicta  of  land.    The  f armera  are  the 
only  claaa  luffenuig  fitom  the  abrogation  of  import  dntiea  upon 
foreign  agricultural  produce,  and  I  fear,  though  ia  this  aa- 
pleaaant  poaition,  we  have  httk  sympatic  from  the  poUic— 
by  about  one-half  we  are  eoasidered  as  ignorant^   stupid 
beings,  not  possessing  sufficient  judgment  or  akill  to  manage 
our  businasa  aa  we  ought,  and  by  the  other,  hypoctitea    I  only 
wiah  I  was  an  hypocrite  in  tliis  leapect.    Ia  thia  dilemma, 
gCBitlamcu,  we  must  igfat  oar  own  battle,  and  the  tiaw  ia  at 
hand  which  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  exerting  the  ia- 
flueaoe  wepossess  ia  returning  men  to  parijamrat  who  will  ia- 
aist  upon  jistifie  being  done  to  the  ooeupiera  of  land.    Wt 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  therefore  it  behorea  aa  ta 
use  great  cantion  and  judgment  in  the  exeroae  of  that  pnri* 
lege  which  our  oonatitutioa  givea  ua,  in  eleeting  thoae  whoaia 
to  reprcaent  ua  in  the  next  pariiament.    Bemembcr*  the  aoEt 
parliament  ia  that  from  which  we  hope  to  get  aome  rcmiauon 
of  that  load  of  taxation,  whether  imperial  or  local,  which  wa 
now  unjuatly  bear,  and  if  thia  (^portunity  ia  nei^eeted,  we 
need  never  expect  to  get  any  relief  whatever.    I  well  kamw 
eandidatei  are  very  chary  of  giving  their  candid  opinkaia  upon 
particular  meaaures,  and  much  leaa  willing  to  give  diatiact 
pledgea.    I  think  the  time  haa  arrived  when  the  Canncn  of 
England  ahoold  demand  to  know  the  aentimeata  of  those  who 
foliat  theijr  votaa  aa  to  thoae  budeaa  i^iiGh  now  oppww 
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them,  and  it  would  be  well  that  the  following  queatiou«  should 
be  pat,  and  distioetly  aniwered  by  every  candidate  before  a 
BDgie  vote  ia  promised : — ^WiU  yoa  tupport  a  measure  which 
win  exempt  the  tenant-farmer  from  payment  of  income-tax,  if 
Ik  proves  that  he  does  not  gain  a  profit  of  £150  per  annum  by 
liis  fun,  which  were  the  terms  of  the  original  act?    Willyou 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  malt  and  hop  duties?  Will  you  give 
yoor  snpport  to  a  measnre   for  lessening  the  expense  in 
bonowing  money  npon,  and  the  transferring  by  sale  of  land  ? 
Will  yon  rote  for  charging  all  descriptions  of  property  to  the 
poorVrate,  and  for  a  change  in  the  law  of  settlement  ?    Will 
yon  support  and  vote  for  a  measure  which  shall  give  to  the 
eoonty  rmte-payers  the  privilege  of  electing  a  portion  of  that 
body  whidi  shall  have  the  power  of  le>7ing  and  expending 
Rich  rates?    U  theae  questions  are  answered  in  the  afimuu 
tire,  well  md  good,  but  if  in  the  negative,  icfuae  your  vote, 
far  if  yon  are  afraid  to  act  independently,  yoa  do  not  deserve 
to  be  rdieved  from  those  hardens  of  whieh  you  complam. 
The  only  way  to  be  safe  is  to  demand  sudi  pledges  firom  can> 
fi4ate%  and  alao  a  promise  that,  when  in  parliament,  they  will 
hveur  a  icviaion  of  our  whole  financial  s]rstem ;  and  more- 
over, that  they  will  insist  upon  economy  and  retrenchment  in 
the  poblie  expenditure.    If  exenses  are  made  that  the  public 
>(««■«  cannot  spare  so  large  a  sum  as  the  repeal  of  the  taxes 
I  have  named  would  abstract  from  it,  read  to  them  the  words 
of  the  preacat  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  addressed  to  the 
Soath  BucUiigham  Agricultoral  Society  in  October  hut  :— 
"  WcO,  thai,  lam  asked  what  good  is  there  in  stirring  in  these 
VMStieBa?    Are  six  milUeiaa  of  local  taxes  to  be  taken  off 
had,  even  if  it  doea  unjuatly  contrtbutc  it  ?    Is  it  possible  that 
tbcy  can  be  taken  off  in  the  present  state  of  the  finances  of 
the  eoontry  ?    Is  it  poasiUe  you  can  do  without  the  malt-tax 
lad  the  land-tax,  beomae  they  are  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
finaacial  joatioe  and  fiscal  equity  ?  Hy  answer  is— Tubes  it 

A  GUAT    HmXEBT    SUPFKRINO,    IW    CX>liaBQVBNCE    OP 

TOVB  UNiiBLATioir.  It  is  neecsaary  for  ne  to  discover  what 
lie  some  of  the  caoaes  of  ita  sufforing ;  and  I  am  not  to  teach 
7M  how  yoa  are  to  pay  your  billa-— how  yo«  are  to  discharge 
year  debta— bat  I  am  to  show  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural 
iateeest,  whom  yoa  acknowledge  to  be  the  ooily  saffering  in- 
teiest,  and  who  are  suffering  in  comeqaenee  of  ondse  tax»- 
tien  ;  and  it  ia  for  poQiicMM,  and  itaietmen,  and  permnu  who 
repcMal  Chr  eommunitff,  that  are  levelliBg,  we  are  told,  in 
every  degree  of  prosperity— it  is  for  them  to  devise  how  they 
can  BMet  their  eagagenents  in  the  most  easy  and  eonvenient 
wiiiwii'  for  themsrlves"  (ebeers).  These  sentiments  do  credit 
to  the  pRsent  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  the  farmers  of 
BtdLM  might  well  cheer  him  when  be  gave  nttennce  to 
then ;  aid  I  hope  he  wiH  never  forget  them.  [Ifr.  Kilby 
than  read  extracts  firom  the  address  of  fifr.  Disraeli  to  his  eon- 
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I  kacf  maw.  Sir,  given  this  meeting  of  the  Sparkenhoe 
FanaerB*  Chib  my  aentnwnts  at  too  great  a  length  I  am  welT 
awnre  (hot  when  yon  set  me  the  taak  to  open  the  diacussion 
on  aoch  inpoitant  matters  you  set  yourself  the  task  to  hear 
me)  OB  thoae  burdens  which  press  imfrdrly  upon  the  occupiers 
ef  Ind,  and  have  pomted  oat,  as  clearly  as  I  can,  in  what 
Banner  I  eonoeive  they  may  be  mitigated.  I  know  that  great 
diffeicuue  of  opinioa  may  exist  even  amongst  us  on  these 
weighty  sol^eets;  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  oonaented  to 
laadthiB  diaenaaioD  in  the  hope  that  the  greattest  freedom 
woold  be  taken  with  my  remaifca,  in  order  that,  if  they  be  m- 
eouoel,  or  not  fiwnwlid  opoo  ntton  and  Jiistke,  they  might 


be  refuted ;  and  I  asjjure  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  not  so 
bigotted  to  my  own  opinions  but  that  I  am  open  to  conviction, 
and  will  gladly  embrace  any  plans  whidi  may  be  better  calcu- 
lated to  give  us  relief  under  our  present  difficulties.  I  have 
quoted  largely  from  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  I  have  done  so  that  the 
sentiments  he  expressed,  and  the  sympathy  which  he  evinced 
for  our  unfortunate  position,  when  he  was  in  Opposition, 
should  be  impressed  upon  your  minds ;  and  I  hope  he  will 
not  act  contrary  to  thoae  opinions  (which  are  in  unison  with 
my  own  on  almost  every  wrong  of  whidi  I  have  complained), 
now  beholds  the  important  office  of  Her  Mijesty's  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Surely  we  have  much  to  expect  at  his 
hands ;  and  as  the  Prime  Minister  has  plainly  told  us  that  he 
cannot  restore  Protection  unless  the  country  wiUs  it  at  the 
next  electi<Hi,  and  he  has  also  candidly  admitted  iu  his  place  in 
Parliament  that  his  opinion  was  such  a  minority  in  favour  of 
that  measure  would  not  be  obtained  to  warrant  the  attempt. 
I  only  wish  he  may  be  mistaken ;  but,  with  such  an  avowed 
opinion  before  us,  firom  what  source  are  we  to  expttt  relief, 
except  in  the  removal  or  mitigation  of  those  taxes,  whether 
local  or  imperial,  which  press  unfrdriy  npon  us,  the  producers? 
who,  I  firmly  maintain,  thus  fUi  is  the  only  important  class 
which  suffers  from  the  adoption  of  the  free-trade  policy.  This, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  uthe  only  chance  left  for  us ;  and  with 
the  recorded  opinions  which  I  have  quoted  of  the  ChanoeUor 
of  the  Exchequer  as  to  the  wroegs  we  endure,  can  it  be  donbted 
that  he  will,  by  virtue  of  the  office  which  he  holds,  in  coiganc- 
tion  with  his  colleagues,  devise  some  remedy  to  emancipate 
the  occupiers  and  tillers  of  the  soil  of  M  Eng^d  from  their 
present  state  of  suffering  ? 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Kilby 
for  his  very  elaborate  paper,  said  the  lecturer  had  observed  that 
as  they  had  set  him  the  task  of  preparing  a  paper,  they  must 
also  set  themselves  the  task  of  listening  to  it;  for  his  own  part, 
instead  of  it  being  a  task,  it  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  him, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  it  had  been  the  same  to  the  company. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  should  rqoice  to  see  Mr.  Kilby  aa  one  of 
their  representatives,  for  he  was  sure  he  woold  make  a  good 
one ;  and  if  he  would  allow  himaelf  to  be  pat  in  nomination  at 
the  ensuing  election,  there  was  little  doubt  but  he  would  get 
in.  They  had  been  continually  told  the  malt-tax  could  not  be 
spared,  but  it  was  his  opinion  that  if  the  government  could 
not  do  without  it,  after  having  placed  them  in  the  position 
they  had,  they  were  not  fit  to  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
They  could  lavish  money  on  the  Caffre  and  Bnrmese  war,  and 
because  the  days  were  not  long  enough,  they  must  begin  to 
fight  on  Easter  Sunday.  Some  raised  an  objection  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  malt-tax  because  that  numerous  body — the  excise- 
men and  supervisors — would  have  to  be  pensioned  off.  They 
might  readfly  get  rid  of  them  by  paying  their  passage  to  the 
gold  coggings.  He  should  not  attempt  to  follow  Mr.  Kilby  in 
his  arguments  for  the  reped  of  the  maK-tax,  bat  he  must  ex- 
press his  strong  opinion  against  the  injustice  of  paying  a  tax 
on  their  own  produce.  little  had  been  said  about  Protection, 
because  it  was  said  to  be  dead  and  buried ;  but  if  a  feirmer 
bought  a  Paris  hat  iu  France,  or  purchased  his  «ifo  a  silk  dress, 
he  had  to  pay  a  duty  on  it  before  he  could  get  it  home.  Tlien 
why  should  not  the  fimner  be  protected  in  the  same  way,  or 
suffer  his  raw  material— the  land — to  be  untaxed  ? 

file  Rev.  — ^-  JoiOES  aeoooded  the  \-ote  of  thanks.  Al- 
though not  a  former,  he  knew  sufficient,  from  going  amongst 
them,  that  they  were  burdened  with  more  than  they  were  able 
to 
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Mr.  Harrison  had  turned  over  the  subject  in  hia  mfnd 
that  morning,  but  not  for  the  fint  time.  There  waa  a  decided 
ii\]U8tice  done  to  the  farmer  on  many  pomta,  and  it  was  their 
duty  to  consider  what  means  could  be  adopted  to  remove 
those  grievances.  lu  the  first  place  it  seemed  to  be  necessary 
that  the  fanner  should  be  properly  rated  on  the  value  of  his 
land,  and  nothing  more.  He  considered  there  was  a  law  on 
the  statute  book — ^the  law  of  distraint— which  more  particu- 
larly affected  the  rating.  A  man  who  had  capital,  and  was 
disposed  to  invest  it  in  the  farm  he  occupied,  was  prevented  in 
some  cases  because  a  man  who  had  no  capital  might  go  to  the 
landlord  and  say,  "  I  will  give  you  so  much  for  such  a  farm." 
The  landlord  might  say  to  the  tenant  A,  that  B  had  been  to 
him  and  offered  him  so  much  more,  which  must  be  the  rent  at 
which  he  should  let  the  land.  Was  that  fair  to  the  individual 
who  had  capital  to  manage  the  land  ?  The  evil  did  not  stop 
there,  for  the  rates  were  regulated  according  to  the  rent,  and 
the  man  who  farmed  his  own  land  was  saddled  with  additional 
and  unfair  rates.  He  was  an  advocate  for  all  property  to  be 
equally  rated.  He  knew  of  a  tradesman  who,  whilst  he  was 
in  business,  hardly  paid  any  rates ;  but  directly  he  retired,  he 
invested  some  money  in  land,  and  as  soon  as  he  became  a  lord 
of  the  soil,  he  found  out  he  had  heavy  rates  to  pay.  He  con- 
dnded  by  moving  the  following  resolution : — "  That  this  meet- 
ing is  of  opinion  that  the  taxation  of  this  country  bears  un- 


fairly upon  the  occupiers  of  land,  and  therefore  a  revision  of 
our  imperial  and  local  taxation  by  Parliament  is  required,  and 
that  a  more  equal  distribution  of  those  burdens  is  necessary 
to  relieve  the  occupiers  of  land  from  those  which  unfairly  op- 
press them."  Mr.  H.  agreed  with  Mr.  Kilby  as  to  the  local 
management  of  county  rates,  and  believed  the  farmer  would 
be  much  benefitted  by  such  an  alteration.  The  fund-holder 
ought  not  to  be  exempt  from  contributing  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor. 

Mr.  BoswoRTii  believed  that  an  example  had  been  set  by 
the  "  Bosworth  Farliameot,"  in  agitating  some  of  the  questions 
under  discussion.  The  questions  to  candidates  hardly  went 
far  enough  for  him.  In  addition  to  getting  rid  of  the  ob- 
noxious law  of  distraint,  he  should  go  one  step  further  and  ask 
for  a  tenant-right. 

Mr.  Mayne  considered  that  when  the  legislature  repealed 
the  duty  on  com,  it  was  guilty  of  a  great  injustice  to  the 
farmer  in  not  equalising  the  burdens  on  land. 

Mr.  BucKNiLL  expressed  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Kilby  for  his 
very  able  paper. 

Mr.  Kilby  acknowledged  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman  having  been  proposed  by  that  gen- 
tleman and  seconded  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  meeting  broke  up. 

The  next  meetiDg  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  the  lit  of 
September. 


ON    THE    RELATIVE    MERITS    OF    COPROLITES    AND    GUANO 

AGAINST    FARMYARD    MANURE. 


The  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  has  for 
several  years  past  instituted  a  series  of  experiments 
for  the  working  out  of  practical  facts  adapted  to  the 
soils  and  climate  of  that  large  county.  Knowing 
the  modifying  effects  of  climate,  soil,  and  pecu- 
liarity of  situation,  the  council  have  year  after  year 
set  about  a  studied  and  arranged  set  of  trials,  which 
tend  to  establish  some  one  or  other  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  agricultural  truth.  For  this  purpose, 
careful  selections  are  made  of  practical  and  skilful 
fanners  in  various  localities  of  the  county,  presenting 
variations  of  aspect,  of  climate,  of  altitude,  and  also 
of  soil  and  geological  formation ;  and  to  these  is 
given  respectively  one  and  the  same  experiment,  to 
try  one  manure  on  one  crop ;  and  all  the  results, 
brought  to  the  test  of  the  bushel  and  the  scale,  are 
registered  and  arranged  for  the  informadon  of  the 
society's  members. 

But  more :  we  all  know  one  year's  trials,  even 
in  different  circumstances,  is  not  sufficient  to 
stamp  a  fact  with  undoubted  accuracy.  Hence,  in 
some  cases,  two  and  even  three  years  are  required. 
Light  sometimes  breaks  in  in  the  first  year,  which  a 
second  either  darkens  or  improves.  The  experi- 
ments of  1850  were  on  the  relative  merits  of 
coprolites  and  guano  against  farmyard  manure; 
the  experiment  committee  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that,  "in  certain  cases,  turnips  may  be  grown 
more  cheaply  with  properly  sdiacted  band  tillage 


than  by  heavy  dressings  of  farmyard  manure." 
To  confirm,  or  to  modify  that  opinion,  the  council 
sent  out  a  set  of  manures,  dissolved  coprolites  and 
Peruvian  guano,  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  Pearson,  of 
Leeds,  and  the  experiments  were  arranged  under 
the  following  heads : — 

1.  To  show  the  natural  produce  of  the  land, 
one  part  was  to  hare  no  manure  whatever. 

2.  Was  to  have  twelve  tons  per  acre  of  &nn- 
yard  dung. 

3.  Was  to  have  six  tons  of  dung,  and  one  cwt. 
each  of  guano  and  dissolved  coprolites ;  and 

4.  Was  to  have  2  cwts.  of  guano  and  2  cwts.  of 
the  coprolites. 

Other  substances  might  be  tried  as  additions, 
but  these  were  to  be  the  standard  eitperimenta. 
The  names  of  the  parties  who  tried  them  were  a 
guarantee  for  their  accuracy  and  trustworthiness, 
lliey  were  Mr.  Chamock,  of  Holmfield ;  Mr.  H. 
Cholmeley,  of  Brandsley;  Mr.  T.  C.  Johnson,  of 
Chenel;  Mr.  W.  Mauleverer,  of  AincMe;  Mr. 
Newham,  of  Edlington ;  Mr.  Outhwaite,  oi 
Bainesse;  Mr.  Scott,  of  Broom  Close;  and  Mr. 
Wailes,  of  Husthwaite. 

We  shall  not  repeat  the  valuable  tabular  results 
given — the  foundation  of  a  vast  mass  of  agricul- 
tural information— but  simply  go  through  the 
gross  results  of  the  application,  as  regards  weight 
of  txcipf  wA.  ihtieyiMir  sjipsiiAiMtt. 
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Mr.  Cholmeley's  turnips,  grown  on  a  loamy  clay, 
had  the  heaviest  crop  on  No.  3,  the  dung  coprolite 
and  guano  beating  the  farmyard  manure  by  some 
5f  tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  Johnson's  experiments  were  tried  with 
various  manures,  singly ;  and  his  Peruvian  guano 
gave  the  greatest  weight  of  the  class  of  sub- 
stances tried,  but  10  cubic  yards  of  farmyard 
manure  had  previously  been  applied  to  the  whole 
land. 

Mr.  MauleverePs  heaviest  weigiit,  when  the 
manures  were  also  applied  singly,  was  with  the 
12  tons  of  dung,  but  only  14  cwts.  more  than  the 
dressing  with  2  cwts.  of  coprolites.  This  soil  was  a 
Bght  clay. 

Mr.  Newham's,  on  a  limestone  soil,  were  the 
heaviest  with  No.  3— the  same  as  Mr.  Cholmeley's 
— «nd  were  16  cwt.  heavier  than  an  application  of 
dung  alone. 

Mr.  Outhwaite's,  on  a  hungry  giavel,  were  the 
heaviest,  with  9t  tons  of  dung  and  2  cwt,  of  guano, 
for  all  the  land  had  been  dunged  at  this  rate,  and 
exceeded  14i  tons  of  dung  by  2  tons  9  cwt.  per 


Mr.  Scott's  were  the  heaviest  on  No.  4 —the 
guano  and  coprolites,  and  1  ton  7  cwt.  more  than 
90  tons  of  dung— his  soil  was  a  strong  loam. 

Mr,  Wailes's  were  the  heaviest,  with  4  cwts.  of 
guano  and  4  cwts.  of  coprolites,  showing  an  in- 
crease over  20  tons  of  dung  of  2  tons  9  cwts.  per 
acre;  the  soil  a  useful  loam. 

The  first  fact  which  strikes  the  observer  is  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  there  is  not  only  an  addition  to 
the  crop  by  the  addition  of  these  artificial  manures, 
but  there  is,  in  some  cases,  more  absolute  crop  pro- 
dttced  by  them  than  by  farmyard  manure  alone. 

Now,  to  bring  this  to  the  test  of  figures,  the 
coprolites  at  £5  per  ton,  and  the  guano  at  £10  per 
ton,  will  be  at  the  rate  of  2  cwts.  of  each — £1  10s. 
per  acre.  Now,  assuming  this  to  be  equal  to  20 
tons  of  dung  per  acre,  we  should  require  to  be  able 
to  produce  the  dung  at  Is.  6d.  per  ton,  to  cost  us 
the  same  money.  But  it  can  be  neither  produced 
nor  purchased  at  any  such  money.  In  the  whole 
of  the  cases  referred  to  the  manure  would  be  most 
valuable,  and  yet  we  find  that  hardly  in  any  case 
is  there  not  an  addition  to  the  crop,  of  say  two  to 
three  tons  of  turnips  per  acre,  by  such  increase  of 
manure.  Now,  if  a  ton  of  turnips  be  worth  10s., 
or  even  8s.,  there  is  at  once  an  element  of  repay- 
ment ;  for,  if  a  soil  is  in  a  condition  to  give  a  large 
crop  of  turnips,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  capable  of 
giving  a  large  crop  of  any  other  plant  to  succeed. 

Bfr.  Chamock — whose  turnips,  however,  in  the 
severe  insect  season  of  1851,  suffered  from  the  fly, 
so  as  to  render  the  trial  unfit  for  a  test— gives  it  as 
the  resnh  of  his  practical  experience,  that  4  cwts. 


of  Peruvian  guano,  without  manure,  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  mode  of  growing  turnips ;  but  the  general 
testimony  seems  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  what 
all  farmers  find  it  the  best  and  easiest  to  do,  viz., 
to  add  a  small  quantity  of  artificial  manure  to  the 
manure  which  the  farm  will  supply,  and  so  to 
spread  the  whole  manure  over  the  land,  rather  than 
put  all  the  dung  in  one  place,  and  the  rest  to  be 
manured  with  artificials  alone. 

Continuing  our  observations  on  the  valuable 
experiments  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society 
on  the  substitution  of  Peruvian  guano  and  dissolved 
coprolites  in  whole  or  in  part  for  farmyard  manure 
in  the  growth  of  turnips,  which  subject  is  by  no 
means  exhausted;  we  see  the  expeiiments  bring  to 
light  a  great  variety  of  facts. 

We  see,  for  instance,  in  Mauleverer's  experiment 
that  2  cwt.  of  coprolites  alone  produced  within 

14  cwt.  of  turnips  as  many  as  12  tons  of  dung  per 
acre.  This  is,  we  believe,  however,  on  a  newly- 
improved  farm,  where  the  phosphates  might  be 
expected  to  be  somewhat  deficient :  2  cwt.  of  guano 
produced  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  weight 
on  the  same  land. 

Another  strong  fact,  on  the  well-managed  farm 
of  Mr.  T.  C.  Johnson,  is,  that  the  very  best 
turnips  he  grew  on  his  experimental  strip  were  ma- 
nured with  the  nitro-phosphate  of  Messrs.  Hodgson 
and  Simpson,  of  Walton,  near  Wakefield.  While 
a  specimen  of  stuff  called  guano  produced  only 
9  tons  3  cwt.  and  6  st.  of  turnips ;  and  a  pure 
specimen  of  Peruvian  guano  supplied  by  Pearson, 
of  Leeds  (whose  chemical  knowledge  enabled  him 
to  supply  a  faithfully-analyzed  sample),  only  14 
tons  6  cwt.  and  6  st. ;  the  nitro-phosphate  produced 

15  tons  9  cwt,  and  7  st. — I5i  tons  nearly  per  acre! 
We  have  heard  of  other  equally  striking  circiun- 

stances  of  this  combination  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen,  in  the  shape  of  substances  probably  de- 
signated amraonio-phosphate  and  nitro-phosphate. 
A  name  written  on  a  wheat  field  on  the  chalk  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Driffield,  in  Yorkshire,  might 
be  read  a  mile  off;  and  on  these  chalks — so  liable 
to  have  the  phosphates  washed  out  and  the  am- 
monia dissipated — an  addition  like  this  woidd  be 
not  unlikely  to  produce  such  an  effect. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Chamock,  of  Holmfield, 
goes  further ;  and  he  states  as  a  fact  that  the  dis- 
solved bones  are,  for  manurial  purposes,  far  pre- 
ferable to  dissolved  coprolites.  But  Mr.  Chamock 
is  a  scientific  man,  and  probably  prepares  his  bones 
in  a  scientific  manner ;  whereas  too  many  farmers 
ruin  them  by  ill-advised  and  unskilful  mixtures  or 
modes  of  solution.  With  them  the  coprolites  or 
mineral  phosphates  afford  a  far  better  form  of 
soluble  bi-phosphate,  when  treated  with  acid  by  a 
skilful  manufacturer,  thantheoddandheterogeneous 
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\a  too  oflea  used  by  faTmers  ill-iDstructed 
ia  clieraUtry, 

We  hardly  dare  vcotare  to  name  a  few  of  the 
mietakeii  ihey  commit.  Some  add  ashes  to  the 
bones  as  Boon  an  dissolved,  or  rather  treated  with 
the  add  to  neutralise  its  effects,  or  at  anj  rate 
reduce  them  to  a  mere  disintegration  of  the  bone. 
Othen,  wishing  to  see  heat  and  hubbling,  add  loo 
much  water  to  the  add,  alreadj-  of  a  low  specific 
gravity,  and  so  impair  its  action  on  the  hones,  and 
lessen  the  rapidity  of  that  aclion,  if  not  the  very 
energy  it  ought  to  exercise.  But  all  sorts  of  mix- 
tures are  added  to  the  bone,  salt — which  will  rather 
increase  thdr  solubility— i/"  an  additional  quantity 
uf  add  be  used ;  and,  even  ashes  are  used  in  some 
esses,  and  the  confusion  and  bubbling  of  the  Rases 
escaping  during  tlie  union  of  the  sulphuijc  acid 
and  alkalies  of  the  ashes  are  mistakeo  for  a  great 
impression  being  produced  on  the  hones. 

The  best  mode,  doubtless,  is  to  drill  them  In  the 
Jiqwd  form;  if  not,  earth  or  sawdust,  or  stick- 
heap  bottom*,  are  the  best  substances  to  mix.  But, 
to  diose  who  have  the  means  by  a  Chandler's  or 
some  such  efficient  drill,  the  liquid  is  the  best  of 
all  forms  of  application.  Mr.  Cholmely  dissolves 
the  bones  in  a  tub,  and  uses  15  lbs.  of  add  and 
71  lbs.  of  water — the  add  being,  of  course,  the 
commerdal  add  for  farmers,  and  not  that  of  the 
■hops— to  1  bushel  of  bones.  The  bones  are  first 
saturated  with  water,  and  then  the  acid  added ; 
this  remains  two  days.  This  is  carried  to  the  field, 
and  then  reduced  with  tank  liquor  in  given  pro- 
portions. The  liquid  being  under  1,000  gallons 
per  acre  and  the  bones  4|  bushels.  He  finds,  wbat 
is  perhaps  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  value 
of  the  solution,  that  turnips  drilled  with  the  liquid 
manure  drill  are  ready  for  hoeibg  at  least  a  week 
earlier  than  by  any  other  method.  In  a  dry  time, 
moreover,  beyond  the  mere  advantage  of  drought 
being  overcome,  the  liquid  is  the  very  best  form  io 
which  to  apply  any  manure,  if  the  water  does  not 
bear  too  great  a  proportion  to  the  manurial  matter. 

laddentally,  an  experiment  is  mentioned  of  a 
mixture  of  d^y  and  manure.  Mr.  Scott  took  out 
300  loads  of  farm-yard  manure,  and  covered  it  with 
soil ;  aod  the  same  quantity,  and  mixed  it  with 
clay  previously  coinminuted  by  mixing  with  ashes. 
The  latter,  however,  would  probably  just  do  as 
much  with  their  alkalies  to  dissipate  the  am- 
monia as  the  clay  did  to  det^  it.  The  result,  there- 
fore, was  the  first  lot  had  15  and  the  latter  14  tons 
per  acre.  On  tbe  whole,  the  committee  say,  "  They 
have  stated,  on  the  authority  of  numerous  ex- 
periments (tried  now  for  three  successive  seasons), 
that  turnips  can  be  grown  more  cheaply  by  hand 
tillages  than  by  manure.  This,  of  course,  only 
applies  to  those  cases  where  both  have  to  be  bonght ; 


and,  since  all  farmers  must  keep  more  or  less  stock, 
and  convert  their  straw  into  manure  of  some  sort, 
good  farmerswilldothdrbest  to  make  good  manure, 
and  so  far  as  the  average  quantity  of  home-made 
farming  and  manure  is  concerned,  the  alternative 
of  hand  tillages  does  not  apply.  But  over  and 
above  that  amount  of  manure  which  is  produced 
by  ordinary  good  management,  much  expense  is 
frequentiy  incurred  in  fattening  cattle  on  com,  oil- 
cake, &c.,  without  any  prospect  of  profit,  but  solely 
for  the  sake  of  adding  to  the  value  of  the  manure 
heap,  and  thus  increasing  the  acreage  and  the  yield 
of  future  root  crops.  In  such  cases,  the  perusal 
of  the  experiments  detaUed  in  this  and  the  last  No. 
of  the  Tisnsactions,  is  calculated  to  afford  valuable 
information,  and  to  lead  all  who  fatten  cattle  to 
considir  whether,  at  the  present  price  of  beef,  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  retrench  large  sums  now  laid 
out  in  feeding  stuffs,  and  whether  every  £100  so 
economized  might  not  be  adequately  made  up  to 
the  manure  heap  by  the  outlay  of  £50  in  guano  and 
coprolites." — Gardeners'  and  Farmers*  JoumaL 

THE  TRANSMISSION  OV  FOREIGN  SEEDS 
IV  SOIL.— At  a  recent  meetiog  of  the  Edinbargh 
Botanic  Society,  Mr.  M'Nab  read  a  paper  In  which  he 
stale*]  that  he  had  l>een  long  iu  the  beKef  that  the 
trsDlmJMlon  oT  fruits  and  seeds  In  a  fit  itsto  for  ger- 
mlnitian  woul'l  be  better  accompllshal  by  being 
packed  fn  soil  thnoby  any  other  kanwn  method.  HiIs 
experiment  was  fully  tea tid  by  himself  daring  IBSl, 
when  be  brought  over  tlic  loeds  of  many  of  tbe  rarer 
Americsn  Oika  end  otbcr  Iresa  In  boxes  flDed  with 
soil,  while  portioni  of  the  r*me  kinds  of  seeds  packed, 
buth  in  brown  psprr  and  cloth  bsg*,  were,  In  many  la- 
stancea,  totally  utelcaii.  The  method  he  adopted  for 
tbe  American  tree  si«ds,  was  aa  follows : — He  pnr- 
chaaed  several  strong  deal  boxes  about  14  Inetea  in 
diameter,  and  made  of  (  Inch  wood.  He  afterwardi 
procured  a  quantity  of  aoil  taken  from  a  depth  of 
eight  or  ten  inches  under  the  surfaee  ao  as  to  poiieas 
only  a  nataral  dampncM.  A  layer  of  the  soil  two 
Indies  dc«p  iras  pluced  on  the  bottom  of  the  boxes, 
above  nlilch  a  layer  of  aeeds  wuj  distribnted ;  aoottier 
of  soil  and  tiicn  iced,  and  so  on  till  Iho  boxes 
full ;  the  whole  was  pressed  Ter;  flrtnly 
I,  when  the  lids  were  nailed  on,  attowing  no  pos* 
tible  room  to  shake  about.  When  they  reached  Bdin* 
burgh,  December,  1S34,  tbe  seeda  and  soil  were  sown 
the  surTace  of  shallow  pans  aod  boxes.  Dnring 
the  foUoHing  spring  tbey  grew  freely ;  white  of  those 
bronght  home  iu  the  paper  and  cloth  bags,  compars- 
lively  few  of  the  varieties  grew,  the  scoma  bring  with- 
in exception  perforated  with  iosecta.  The  kinds 
which  grew  were  from  four  to  Ave  weeka  later  of  ve- 
Ing  than  those  brought  home  iu  soli.  Aeom* 
bronght  home  In  a  box  of  sphagnum  moss,  after  the 
auperfluoDs  moisture  bad  been  wrung  from  It,  were 
eqoally  saeoesafdl  with  those  in  solL 
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THE     LEWES     SHOW. 


Hitherto  the  Country  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  has  engrossed  the  attention  ol 
the  leading  agriculturists  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  week  in  which  it  is  held,  hut  the  elections  for 
counties,  which  as  ohserved  hy  Lord  Palmerston 
at  the  Pavilion  Dinner,  "  natursdly  excite  a  peculiar 
interest  amongst  those  who  have  turned  their  at- 
tention to  agricultural  pursuits,"  taking  place  at 
the  same  time,  could  not  fail  to  operate  prejudi- 
cially upon  the  numher  of  visitors.  Regarding 
the  Windsor  Meeting  asan  exception,  it  will  befound 
that  the  numbers  who  visited  the  show-yard  are 
below  the  average  of  several  pre\nous  years.  We 
are  not  aware  to  what  extent  returning  officers 
bave  a  discretion  in  fixing  the  day  of  election  in 
counties,  but  we  have  heard  it  asserted  that  the 
election  for  East  Sussex  might  have  been  held 
this  week  had  those  who  have  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing the  time  been  so  disposed.  If  such  be 
the  case,  we  think  the  adoption  of  that  course 
would  have  evinced  a  sounder  discretion,  so  far  as 
regards  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the 
society.  There  may  perhaps  have  been  other 
interests  to  serve,  which  were  regarded  as  para- 
mount to  the  interests  of  the  society.  Some 
persons  appear  inclined  to  infer  that  the  fall- 
ing off  on  this  occasion  of  the  number  of  visitors 
is  indicative  of  a  waning  interest  in  the  objects  of 
tbe  society;  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expres- 
sing our  conviction  that  such  a  conclusion  is 
erroneooa.  No  circumstance  has  occurred,  no 
reason  exists,  to  cause  such  a  revulsion  of 
leeliDg.  Day  by  day  the  desirability,  nay  the 
oeceatity,  of  adopting  every  economical  im- 
provement in  farm  management  becomes  more 
apparent ;  and  if  we  look  to  the  means  whereby 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  seeks  to  promote 
agricultural  improvement,  we  shall  find  that  they 
have  been  more  efficient  than  at  any  period  since 
its  establishment.  The  necessity  of  ''adopting 
every  economical  improvement  in  farm  manage- 
ment," so  as  to  raise  agricultural  produce  at  the 
smallest  possible  cost,  has  long  been  inculcated  upon 
general  principles,  not  only  by  persons  independent 
of  political  parties,  but  by  the  free-traders  and 
those  who  advocated  cheapness,  as  essential  to  our 
national  prosperity.  Within  the  last  few  days,  an 
honourable  gentleman,  a  great  political  light,  a 


high  authority  with  a  large  portion  of  the  agricul- 
tural class,  has  given  the  same,  hitherto  not  alto- 
gether palatable,  advice.  He  observes — "  I  say,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  temper 
of  the  country,  let  your  produce  now  be  raised 
upon  the  cheapest  possible  principle,"  If  then 
"  we  look  to  the  means  whereby  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  seeks  to  promote  agricultural  im- 
provement" we  shall  find  that  neither  in  the  va- 
ried and  sound  practical  information  contained  in 
the  pages  of  the  Journal,  in  the  value  of  the  lec- 
tures delivered  by  its  professors,  in  the  character  of 
the  objects  for  which  prizes  are  offered,  ornn  the 
growing  excellence  of  its  shows  of  cattle  and  imple- 
ments, more  especially  the  latter,  are  there  any 
symptoms  of  deterioration.  Valuable  as  those 
which  preceded  it  have  been,  we  believe  the  last 
number  of  the  Society's  Journal  to  afford  more 
available  practical  information  to  the  farmer  than 
will  be  found  in  any  previous  munber.  Excellent 
as  have  been  the  lectures  previously  delivered  at 
the  Society's  rooms,  we  hold  that  none  have 
equalled  those  delivered  by  Professor  Way  during 
the  year,  in  describing  the  connection  subsistieg 
between  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture. 
Generally  useful  as  have  been  the  objects  for  which 
prizes  have  been  offered  from  time  to  time,  we  are 
persuaded  that  none  afford  promise  of  such  im- 
portant results  as  the  prize  of  one  thousand  pounds 
and  the  gold  medal,  offered  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  for  the  discovery  of  a  manure  equal 
in  fertilizing  properties  to  the  Peruvian  Guano,  and 
of  which  an  unlimited  supply  can  be  furnished  to 
the  English  farmer  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  £5  per 
ton.  And  rapid  as  has  been  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  agricultural  implements  and  machinery, 
never  has  it  advanced  in  the  beneficial  direc- 
tion of  simplicity  and  cheapness  with  such  speed 
as  since  the  last  exhibition  at  Exeter.  As 
regards  the  arrangements  at  Lewes,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  assert  that  more  general  satisfac- 
tion was  expressed  by  those  who  are  placed 
in  a  situation  to  be  most  affected  by  their  effi- 
ciency or  inefficiency  than  upon  any  former 
occasion.  We  allude  more  particularly  to  that  diffi- 
cult  but  most  important  branch  of  the  proceedings, 
the  trial  of  implements,  the  result  of  which  was 
satisfactory  to  all  parties.    In  resjiect  to  the  pro- 
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cot'iiinjiS  ill  Llie  nvcul  ilinnei*,  ably  anii  cllicicnlly 
prcaiifL'il  os-ti-  by  Earl  Uutie,  Ibc  PreaiJent  of  tbe 
Ijociety,  it  will  besGen,  byaperuael  of  tbe  speecbea, 
tbat  in  point  of  intellectuality  tbey  will  not  lose  by 
a  comparison  with  those  delivered  upon  any  former 
occasion.  Tbe  Etewards  and  judges  of  the  Show 
went  tbroufth  their  laborious  duties  with  an  energy 
and  determination  which  must  command  success. 
The  honorary  director  of  the  Show,  Mr.  Brandreth 
Gibbi,  was,  aa  usual,  IndefatigHble  in  the  perform- 
ance of  tbe  arduou*  task  which  upon  these  occa- 
sions devolves  upon  him;  and  the  secretary,  Mr. 
IludEon,  maintained  the  reputation  which  he  has 
so  long  enjoyed,  of  beinff,  as  expressed  by  the  noble 
president,  "  tbe  right  arm"  of  the  Society.  We 
trust  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  not  only  is 
the  Society  not  declining  in  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  great  objects  for  which  it  was  estah' 
lished,  or  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  will  most 
profit  by  it!  saccesa— the  people  of  these  realms,  of 
every    class    and    denomination.  --  Mark    Lane 


(» 


t    A   COBBBaPOHPIHT.) 


The  aaaoal  show  of  the  Royal  AgricuUuTil  Society 
enjoyed  titt  year  peculiar  adTantage s ;  lafficient.  Id  fact, 
to  insDrc  a  bumper  meeting,  almoit  altogether  inde- 
pendent  of  the  Eihibition's  real  merits  or  altrmotlona. 
People  were  already  drawn  into  a  focus,  as  It  might  bo, 
on  the  spot ;  and,  with  Ihia  declared  bnitneii  of  dght- 
Bceing  ill  full  Togoe,  it  woald  have  been  itrange  Indeed 
hid  lbs  receipt!  not  been  beavj.  Though  not  perhaps 
in  a  proportionate  degree,  the  Society  anfferi  thla  year 
fiom  aoacomitaat  cauaea,  as  it  profited  by  them  on  the 
occiaion  of  ita  last  amuTeriaiy.  A  general  "  connty" 
election  week  nai  about  the  Tery  wont  oppoiitioQ  a 
national  agricultaral  usoeiiUoa  conld  have  had  to  en- 
CDBnter,  and  tbe  parly  colonri  flying  in  I^wca  toim 
itaelf  spoke  plainly  enough  aa  to  the  reaaon  for  any 
blling-off  in  the  attendance  at  the  show-yard. 

In  aome  respects,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the 
notice  of  tbe  Implement  Department,  this  Show  waa 
indispatably  above  the  aTcrage ;  wblle  in  others 
it  eao  be  seaioely  nid  to  reach  the  strength  of 
former  years.  Tn  two  or  three  elasaea  tbe  animsls 
entered  would  furly  bear  comparison  with  any  preceding 
calaloguo.  Tske  tbe  stock  generally,  boirergr,  and 
the  report  can  hardly  be  so  clearly  in  ita  farour. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  the  heart  of  the  Suiaex  Dawns,  it 
wonld  be  only  natural  to  expect  to  Gad  the  Southdown 
amongit  the  most  prominent  and  best  featttrea  of  this 
department.  And  here  the  Tisitor,  either  neighbour 
straager,  could  oat  well  be  disappointed.  He  mt 
hftTcheen  bird  to  please  ifba  was.  The  show  of  this 
now  most  fasbionible  of  our  breeds  ot  ibeep  qnili 
cqiia'lcd  last  year's  st  Windsor,  though  the  great  credit 
of  it  is  not  dno  to  the  Susaei  men  IbemselTcs.  Again, 
we  had  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  first,  end  first  in  indisputtble 
adrince  of  his  rdlowa ;  one  of  the  meet  formidable  of 


Lis  competitors,  Mr.  Higdco,  of  Hots,  being  quite  out 
of  luck  ;  and  tbe  strength  of  the  bome-psrty  centred 
season  in  Lord  CbicheiCer's  flacli,  who  must  have 
erery  reaaon  to  be  aatislied  with  tbe  places  he  obtained 
in  BO  good  an  entry. 

After  tbe  sheep,  Sussex  wonld  seem  chiefly  to  pride 
itself  on  a  breed  of  cattle  almost  peculiar  to  the  connty, 
and  bat  lately  admitted  to  a  class  in  the  prize  list  of 
the  society.  The  poor  show  of  these  animals  Ust 
seaioD  appeared  hardly  to  warrant  snch  a  grant '.nei- 
ther did  they  command  much  general  admiration 
on  this  occasion.  Of  coarse  they  abounded  in  the  yard, 
and  local  jadgei  went  from  Catt's  to  Desman's  or 
Smith's,  with  evident  appreclaOon  of  the  BQimal.  The 
morecomtnonpabtic,on  the  other  band,  hate  yet  to  learn 
thdr  Talue,  resting  u  it  does  perhsps  more  on  their 
atiUly  for  the  yoke  than  their  appeannce  in  tbe  stall. 
They  were  "  coane,  rough  looking  beaata,"  and  wanted 
the  round,  neat,  thorough-bred  look  of  their  more  dia- 
tingmahed  relative,  the  Devon.  The  show  of  the  latter 
waa  not  so  "erea"  as  it  previously  baa  been :  tbU  wat 
especially  observable  in  the  priae  beasts,  where  tbe 
purity  of  Heasn.  Qoattley,  George  Turner,  and  others, 
bad  to  aoccumb  to  the  sabstsnce  of  Mr.  Farthing'a 
variety  of  tbe  breed.  This  gentleman,  a  Somenetabire 
man,  contrivea  like  tbe  Sossex  to  make  more  of  tbe 
animal,  and  tbe  judges  on  tbia  ocoasion  went  entirely 
with  Urn.  It  is  adtl  a  queition,  however,  whether 
in  the  courae  of  future  proceedinga  thia  judgment 
may  not  be  reversed.  With  so  eminent  a  breeder  as 
Lord  Dade  for  President,  the  ihort-homs  loat  none 
of  their  customary  popularity ;  tbe  contest,  however, 
was  all,  this  time,  with  our  friends  farther  north ; 
ending  Indeed  in  a  very  close  race  for  the  fiiat  priia. 
With  many  good— though  not  official— judgea  Mr. 
Fawkes'  white  boll  waa  the  favourite;  tbqr  are  both. 
though,  magnifleent  specimens  of  the  sort,  and  irs  irdl 
supported  by  Mr.  Townelsy's  priie  cows,  ebont  wbote 
superiority  there  conld  be  no  mistake.  The  aaon  gen* 
tleman's  priie  heifers,  again,  were  as  justly  admired;  in 
fact,  such  ^gnal  sncceaa  from  one  herd  has  bom  but 
rarely  att^ed ;  Mr.  Towneley  taking  Ainr  priiet  with 
only  flte  animals  exhibited.  With  tbe  eacepUon  of 
the  Southdown  sheep,  which  sbove  all  others  should 
have  here  been  no  exception,  it  Is  remarkable  t» 
observe  how  generally  the  prtiee  go  to  those  dlstrleb 
In  which  the  different  varieties  were  first  estabUahsd. 
The  ihorthoma  or  Improved  Durham  all  yet  ooaaa 
best  from  the  north ;  the  Deron  premiams  go  to  DmM 
nnd  Bridgewalert  and  Mr.  Price,  a  name  long  aaB»- 
ciated  with  tbe  excellence  of  thia  stock,  still  assatta 
the  sopremscy  of  Hereford  for  Herefords.  The  Hert- 
ford boll,  however,  was  not  this  year  "  the  lion"  of  tbe 
yard :  in  hct,  tbe  claa  generally  were  somewhat  ne|- 
lected — more  certainly  from  the  heat  of  the  weather  and 
Its  effects  on  beasts  so  highly  "made  np"  than  firom  any 
deterioration  In  the  quality  of  the  animal.  Who,  aa  the 
noble  president  urged,  maybe  the  first  "  to  immolate 
himself  upon  the  altar"  and  show  store  stock  aa  store 
stock,  la  a  question  more  or  less  answered  elrtady.  It 
ia  veiy  erident  there  are  many  large  breedtrs  asxlow  to 
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do  so ;  but  at  preMnt  they  know  it  mast  be  at  a  sacri- 
fice. A  ttriktDg  iiMtanoe  of  this  disposition  was  seen  in 
some  of  the  Romney  Marsh  sheep-pens,  Sir  Edward 
Bering*!,  the  winners,  as  generally  as  Mr.  Saoday's 
wece  in  the  Leicetters,  bemg  certainly  beaatifolly  got 
up  for  the  Show.  There  is  no  doubt  either  as  to 
their  being  the  best  of  the  class ;  but  the  contrast  between 
them  and  Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith's,  which  were  penned 
dose  by,  was  Tery  remarkable.  Mr.  Walter  Dawes, 
liw  took  a  prise  for  his  ewes,  also  exhibited  more  on 
the  strength  of  his  breed  than  his  feed ;  but  we  fear  these 
gentlemen  will  not  make  many  couTerts.  The  tendency 
to  bniah  up  a  little  on  the  occasion  of  any  display  is  but 
human  nature  after  all.  Mr.  Sanday's  place  on  the  list 
qwaka  for  itself;  but  it  certainly  is  remarkable  to  ob. 
ssiva  how  ably  he  sustains  the  character  of  the  Hohne- 
PlerpolBt  «<  Leicester."  That  Mr.  Burgess  so  aus- 
pUomly  commenoed,  Mr.  Sanday  would  promise  as 
biOOiniBgly  to  carry  out. 

So  far  the  introduction  of  the  poultry  premiums  into 
tht  list  promiset  but  litda  success :  like  the  pigs,  they 
isniDd  one  more  of  the  winter  or  Christmas  shows,  and 
where  they  will  alwayi  be  seen  to  most  adTantage.  It 
is  m  qnestion,  too,  whether  Birmingham  has  not  a  lead 
hwe  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  leave  where  it  is.  Of  the 
pigs  aeot — and  the  exhibition  in  this  respect  was  not  a 
ffmnikabla  one— the  improired  Essex  or  Fisher  Hobbs' 
HfC  had  quite  the  call;  although  it  will  be  seen  the 
prim  taken  by  them  now  travel  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
tiy— «  tolerably  sure  sign  of  their  general  efficacy.  In 
eesicindhig  thia  part  of  our  notice,  we  must  not  omit  to 
neotioo  the  Tery  capital  entry  of  horses — of  the  Suffolks 
mon  partiealarly.  They  were  almost  all,  without  ex- 
eoption,  good,  and  some  really  wonderful  for  the  judg* 
mcot  displayed  in  breeding  them.  In  no  department 
hsve  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
faaprofd  BM>re  of  late  years  than  with  this  kind  of  horse. 
Of  the  Norlblks  there  were  oomparati?ely  but  few, 
though  amoogit  these  three  or  four  Tery  dsTer  animals. 


this  Meeting  has  been  one  at  which  a  great  adTanee 
hat  been  exhibited  in  several  of  the  important  machines 
vsed  in  the  ealtiTation  of  the  soil,  in  the  preparation 
of  produce  ibr  market,  and  in  the  manufiscture  of  the 
green  and  root-crops  into  meat,  thereby  proTiding 
■MMue  for  the  turn* 

I  pupose  looking  at  the  progress  of  the  past  year  in 
a  sonewfaat  systematic  way,  and  as  the  plough  stands 
finty  we  will  deal  with  it  first. 

It  is  true  that  the  plough  of  this  year  is  not  mu6h  bet- 
ter than  that  of  last  year;  but,  by  going  to  the  cheapest 
■eiket,  as  good  a  plough  can  be  obtained  at  25  per  cent. 
less  moneys-end  tfiat,  in  these  times,  is  cheering,  as  it 
tffMds  strong  hopes  of  matters  adjusting  themseWes 
te  elrenflMlnioee* 

In  eommon  harrows  there  haTe  been  no  improfements 
of  great  importance ;  but  they  hsTe  been  made  more 
perfect  in  the  details  of  the  improTcments  of  last  year. 
Umbb  was  an  excellent  light  harrow  for  ooTering-^in 
c^v  ud  gnn-Meds  among  gndn  crops  after  being 


hoed.  It  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  ihc  horse- 
rake,  with  two  rows  of  teeth  working  independently  of 
each  other.  Bat  this  implement  is  superseded  by 
the  advanced  improvements  made  m  Mr.  Garrett's 
horse*  hoe,  which  render  it  all  that  can  well  be  desired 
by  the  farmer.  He  has  attached  a  sowing  apparatus  to 
the  front  of  the  horse-hoe,  with  pipes  to  conduct  the 
seed  down,  and  spreading  it  broadcast  between  the  drills 
of  grain,  so  that  none  of  it  is  deposited  in  the  rows  of 
the  growing  crop,  where  there  would  be  no  chance  of 
its  growing ;  the  hoes  following,  cat  up  and  loosen  the 
soil  to  a  very  shallow  depth  ;  and  two  light  teeth,  work- 
ing vertically,  and  independently  of  each  other,  follow  in 
each  row,  teazing  and  amalgamating  the  soil  cut  up  by 
the  hoes— thus  ensuring  the  destruction  of  the  weeds 
and  the  covering  of  the  seeds. 

In  the  clod-roUer  there  have  been  some  well-designed 
attemptatobeat  Cresskill;  but  he  has  still  maintained 
his  place  as  the  captain  of  them  alL 

In  the  Norwegian  harrow  there  has  been  no  progress 
made ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  rather  damaged  by  the  ma« 
chinery  that  has  been  applied  to  raise  it  from  the  ground 
when  turning,  which  appendage  has  more  thsn  doubled 
the  cost. 

In  scarifiers  there  have  been  considerable  improve- 
ments  made  in  simplifying  them,  and  also  a  very  great 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Crowkill  has  introduced  a  new  smooth  roller  of 
first-rate  construction  :  it  has  a  number  of  wheda  eight 
inohea  wide,  strung  upon  an  axle,  with  holes  two  or  three 
inches  more  in  diameter  than  the  axle ;  so  that  each 
wheel  can  drop  into  hollows  or  pass  over  heights,  and 
all  parts  are  equally  pressed,  thus  filling  up  the  place 
that  has  long  been  most  inefficiently  occupied  by  all 
sorts  of  imperfect  rollers. 

In  harvestmg  machines  and  implements  there  hss 
been  an  extraordinary  advance,  inasmuch  as  the  reaping 
machine,  which  has  been  so  long  used  in  Britam,  has 
been  brought  before  this  Society  as  the  invention  of 
Brother  Jonathan,  after  having  the  model  sent  over  to 
him,  which  we  must  give  him  credit  for  calling  our  at- 
tention to,  and  exciting  the  present  generation  to  study 
the  improvement  of  that  which  theur  forefathers  have 
spent  so  much  time  in  endeavouring  to  effect.  Mr. 
Howard  was,  I  believe,  the  only  one  that  made  the  at- 
tempt to  deliver  the  cut  crop  in  quantities  large  enoogh 
for  a  sheaf.  He  hu  not  yet  succeeded,  still  the  attempt 
has  many  feasible  features  in  it. 

The  triid  of  these  important  macUnes  took  pkoe  on 
Tuesday  morning,  on  a  piece  of  rye,  which  was  (through 
the  able  management  of  W.  F.  Hobbs,  Esq.,  the  stew* 
ard)  divided  into  long  pieces  of  about  half  an  acre  each, 
by  mowing  a  swarth  out  betwixt  the  pieces.  Each  reap- 
ing machine  was  started  on  its  own  piece,  for  which  they 
had  drawn  lots,  whidi,  so  fisr  as  the  crop  or  ground  was 
to  beconsidered,  was  unnecessary,  as  one  lot  was  as  like 
another  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be ;  but  owmg  to 
the  dew  being  heavy,  those  machines  that  atarted  first 
had  not  so  easy  work  in  cutting,  as  the  wet  and  the  green 
state  of  the  crop  combined  caused  the  straw  to  clog  the 
knives;  but  afterwards  Mr.  Ransome's  machine  began ^ 
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which  worked  well  so  fur  as  the  cotting  went,  though 
tha  men  being  noTices  at  the  work,  and  the  honet  being 
driven  at  an  American  pace,  the  delivery  of  the 
straw  was  badly  done.  M'Cormick'i  reaper  was 
then  tried,  and  worked  well,  bat  cot  mnch  higher 
than  the  others :  it  was  managed  by  an  Ameri- 
can, who  perfectly  knew  how  to  use  it,  and  the  work 
was  satisfactory  as  far  as  the  delivery  was  concerned ; 
bat  the  grass  (growing  on  the  side  of  a  footpath,  which 
had  to  be  crossed  by  them  all)  seemed  to  clog  the  knives 
for  an  instant,  so  that  a  little  of  the  rye  was  not  cat 
jost  after  crossing  the  path.  The  power  required  to 
draw  this  machine  was  mnch  greater  than  Hassey's; 
the  stubble  left  was  too  high  for  low  catting,  and  too  low 
to  admit  of  mowing  it.  After  this  M'Cormick's  was  the 
favoarite  until  Mr.  Crosskill's,  which  was  set  too  low, 
and  got  some  flints  amongst  the  knives,  which  put  a 
stop  to  it  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  to  sharpen  the 
knives  injured,  when  it  went  off  in  good  style,  with  the 
horses  at  a  more  moderate  pace,  but  still  far  too  fast. 
Mr.  Garrett  then  came  into  the  field  with  his  man, 
who  managed  everything  in  such  style,  that  he  asto- 
nished everybody ;  at  first  he  was  not  able  to  keep 
time  with  the  horses,  which  were  going  at  a  trot ;  but 
after  being  reduced  to  a  walk,  things  went  on  more 
satisfactorily,  and  the  man  was  able  to  lay  the  stuff  off 
in  a  very  fair  state,  the  horses  were  not  driven  any- 
thing like  so  hard  as  with  M'Cormick's  machine,  an- 
other of  which  was  tried  with  a  man  not  much  used  to 
it,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  as  little  at  home  at 
the  work  as  any  of  the  others  were  with  Hussey's,  and 
did  not  lay  the  stuff  off  in  any  better  style,  if  so  well. 

After  a  second  trial  of  Mr.  Crosskill's,  Mr.  Garrett's, 
and  Mr.  McCormick's  (Mr.  Ransome  withdrew  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Garrett),  the  horses  were  kept  at  a  pace  of  about 
three  to  four  miles  per  hour,  and  then  the  men  vrere  able 
to  lay  the  stuff  off  in  a  good  form,  and  the  cutting  of  both 
of  Hussey's  was  excellent,  that  of  McCormick's  was 
too  high ;  but  from  what  was  to  be  seen  by  this  trial 
there  must  be  something  done  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  the  horses  travelling  so  fast :  two  to  two-and-a-half 
miles  per  hour  is  quite  fast  enough  for  farm  horses  to 
walk,  and  the  man  would  be  able  to  deliver  (he  cut  crop 
in  pieces  large  enough  for  making  a  sheaf  each.  Those 
parties  who  have  reaping  machinei  must  not  give  up 
faint-heartedly,  but  perserere,  and  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  the  work  will  be  satisfactory,  after  the 
horses  know  what  they  are  about,  and  the  men  get  into 
the  proper  method  of  managing  the  machine.  On  examin- 
ing the  machines  it  was  found  that  several  important 
improvements  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Garrett  in  the 
manner  of  raising  and  lowering  the  machine  to  make  it 
cut  high  or  low  as  required;  and  his  machine  was 
finished  off  in  the  most  superior  way,  every  part  of  the 
iron  work  exposed  to  friction  being  polished,  which 
giTCsit  a  great  advantage.  Mr.  Crosskill  has  increased 
the  apeed  of  his  knife,  so  that  it  cuts  one-fourth  ofteoer 
than  the  one  introdaccd  from  America,  which  will  allow 
of  the  horses  travelling  at  a  more  moderate  pace ;  but 
hit  machine  was  not  got  up  in  the  superior  way  in  which 
Mr.  Garrett  came  out  with  his. 


In  the  harvesting  carts  there  has  been  very  little  ad- 
vance made  since  the  Norwich  show,  but  the  price  of  iron 
stack  stands  has  fallen  above  20  percent.,  and  a  new  ma- 
terial has  also  been  introduced  without  bdng  sufficiently 
noticed,  namely,  glazed  earthenware  pillars,  vrith  any 
rough  timber  that  is  come-at-able,  and  as  hedgerow  tim- 
ber is  of  but  little  value  it  might  be  cut  down  and  used 
for  this  purpose. 

In  the  thrashing  machines  there  have  been  great  im- 
provements made  by  combining  the  operations  of  thrash- 
ing, shaking  of  the  straw,  riddling  out  the  abort  straw, 
and  blowing  out  the  chaff,  all  at  once,  by  the  power  of 
that  great  agent,  steam  ;  thus  making  a  great  saving  in 
the  expense  of  thrashing. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  has  much 
to  be  proud  of,  in  so  stimulating  our  agricultural  engine 
makers.  The  talent  of  Mr.  Homsby  has  brought  be- 
fore the  public  an  engine  that  can  work  up  to  its  full 
power  with  4  fibs,  of  coal  per  horse  power,  without  using 
an  expansion  valve ;  thus  eclipsing  the  great  commercial 
and  manufacturing  engine  makers — and  proving  to  the 
world  that  this  Society  has  done  more  than  the  com- 
bined societies  of  the  manufacturing  interest. 

In  the  chaff-cutting  engines,  Richmond  and  Chandler 
have  given  a  complete  go-by  to  everything  that  has  been 
produced  before,  inasmuch  as  his  new  machine  does  the 
same  amount  of  work  with  forty-five  per  cent,  leas 
power  in  the  same  time ;  thereby  reducing  the  expenae  of 
this  important  work.  This  machine  also  has  an  im- 
portant appendage  for  sharpening  it  by  merely  turn- 
ing two  screws,  and  giving  the  machine  a  few  turns 
backwards. 

In  the  turnip-cutters,  Messrs.  Ransome  and  Sims 
hare  attached  a  crushfasg  apparatus  to  Gardner's  machine 
for  preparing  the  roots  for  mixing  with  chaff. 

Messrs.  Burgess  and  Key  have  brought  out  a  root 
cutter  on  an  excellent  principle;  but  it  requires  •ome 
slight  alteration  inita  details,  which  the  able  engineer  of 
the  aociety  kindly  showed  them  how  to  effect. 

In  the  drills  some  important  simplifying  alteradonshave 
taken  place,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  find  that  our  two 
champions,  Hornaby  and  Garrett,  keep  running  each 
other  so  close  with  their  drills  and  thrashing  machines, 
but  they  have  got  other  formidable  opponents  in  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Shuttleworth  and  Messrs.  Ransome  and 
Sims. 

It  is  believed  that  the  long  desired  mill  to  cut  or  grind  all 
sorts  of  grain  and  pulse  into  fine  meal  is  now  realized. 
In  the  patent  metal  mill  invented  by  Mr.  Hurwood,  and 
made  by  Ransome  and  Sims.  It  grinds  with  fifty  per 
cent,  less  power  than  stonea. 

An  important  appendage  might  be  made  by  putting 
one  of  Kase's  force-pumps  over  one  of  Crosskill's  liquid 
manure  carts  to  be  used  in  spreading  the  manure ;  and, 
if  always  kept  full  of  water,  would  serve  the  purpote  of 
a  fire-engine.  It  throws  forty  gallona  per  minute  to  the 
distance  of  forty  feet. 

From  the  above  remarks,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
implements  and  machinery  exhibited  thia  year  were  of 
a  more  practical  nature,  and  gave  the  judgea,  in  many 
cases,  greater  difficulty  to  dedde  whidi  wag  the  beet* 
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Bat,  in  the  trial-yard,  Mr.  Amos  with  hia  testing 
dynamometers  settles  the  matter  of  the  power  required 
to  do  the  worlc,  and  to  this  are  we  indebted  for  thc^  rapid 
itride  that  has  been  made  in  our  machinery.  Since 
he  haa  become  the  Society's  engineer  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  torn  his  almost  inexhaostible  talents  to  bringing 
oot  a  more  accurate  dynamometer,  so  that  the  field  im- 
plements might  be  tested  as  to  their  draft,  as  it  appears 
that  thoae  ploughs  that  have  the  longest  tarn- farrow  have 
the  heaviest  draft,  and  as  the  fashion  runs  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increasing  the  length  of  the  tarn-furrow  or  mould- 
board.  L. 


THE    ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

THE  LEWES  SHOW. 

(abridqbd  fkom  the  times.) 

LEWES,  Tuesday,  July  13.— The  annual  country 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  commences 
at  this  place  to-morrow.  Before  the  prize  lists  of  im* 
plementa  and  stock  overtake  us,  and  while  we  are  still 
fresh  upon  the  ground,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state 
shortly  what  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  is,  how  it 
works,  what  good  it  has  done,  what  its  faults  are,  and 
how  it  may  be  made  more  useful  for  the  future.  The 
survey  thus  proposed  is  rendered  the  more  appropriate 
at  the  present  moment  when  the  last  decisive  battle  be- 
tween Free  Trade  and  Protection  is,  with  no  doubtful 
isaae,  being  fought  to  its  close,  and  when  some  instruc- 
tion may  be  derived  by  contrasting  the  fruits  of  a  great 
potilieal  conteat  with  the  unostentatious  labours  of  a 
body  of  men  endeavouring  to  develope  the  oldest,  the 
most  necessary,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  of  the  useful 
arts. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  was 
incorporated  in  1839  for  a  variety  of  objects.  It  was 
to  embody  such  information  contained  in  agricultural 
publications,  and  in  other  scientific  works,  as  had  been 
proved  by  practical  experience  useful  to  the  cultivators 
oi  the  soil.  It  was  to  correspond  with  agricultural 
hortieoltural,  and  other  scientific  societies,  both  at  home 
mod  abroad.  It  was  to  encourage  experimental  agricul- 
ture, to  promote  improvements  in  implements  and  in 
the  construction  of  farm  •buildings  and  cottages,  to  de- 
velope the  science  of  agricultural  chemistry,  to  ascertain 
the  best  means  of  eradicating  weeds  and  of  destroying 
loseeti  iojurions  to  vegetable  life,  to  help  the  discovery 
and  introduction  of  new  varieties  of  useful  plants,  to 
raise  the  standard  of  education  among  the  agricultural 
daaees,  to  assist  in  improving  the  veterinary  art,  and  to 
enoonrage  the  best  modes  of  cultivation  and  the  best 
breeds  of  stock,  and,  finally,  to  contribute  as  fhr  as  pos- 
i&Ie  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  labourer.  It 
will  be  admitted  that  the  sodety  had  a  wide  enough  field 
of  exertion  thus  opened  up  to  it.  Let  us  see  how  it 
went  to  work  therein.  Its  operations  may  be  collected 
from  the  privileges  of  membership  (with  a  Journal  pub- 
Uilied  in  liatf-yearly  parts),  the  services  of  a  consulting 


chemist,  the  town  meetings  of  the  council,  at  which 
lectures  arc  read  and  discussions  take  place  on  all  sub- 
jects of  interest  included  within  the  scope  of  the  society 's 
charter,  a  library  for  reference,  the  annual   country 
meetings,  which  include  a  show  of  stock  and  imple- 
ments, and,  finally,  some  advantages  in  connection  with 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College.    The  society  may  also 
claim  such  credit  as  is  due  to  it  for  having  promoted  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester — an  institu- 
tion which  may  yet  prove  of  great  value  in  supplying  an 
enl  ghtened  body  of  land-agents  competent  for  the  care 
of  those  important  interests  with  which  they  are  in- 
trusted.   The  college,  however,  has  now  no  connexion 
with  the  society,  and  is  merely  mentioned  incidentally. 
Of  the  different  means  thus  adopted  by  the  Society  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture,  tiie  Journal  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  successful.    It  has  a  cir- 
culation considerably  in  excess  of  the  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  society,  notwithstanding  that  the  gratuitous 
distribution  to  them  raises  the  price  to  the  public  to 
an    exorbitant   amount.      In    this    last    respect    the 
arrangements    do    not   appear   to    be    at    all    on   a 
satisfactory   basis;  and   the  Council,  if  they  do  not 
speedily  make  some  change,  may  find  private  enter- 
prise  depriving    them    of    a     means    of    usefulness 
which  cannot  be  too  much  prized.    There  are  hun- 
dreds of  farmers  who  would  willingly  become  subscribers 
for  the  Journal  if  the  sale  of  it  had  not  been  converted 
into  a  practical  monopoly  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
additional  members.    The  price  of  each  part  is  10.4.,  so 
that  in  the  year  the  general  public  are  mulcted  for  it  as 
much  as  if  they  had  joined  the  society.     Of  the  value  of 
this  periodical  in  the  information  which  it  contains  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  Its  pages  possess  an  iiiteiest 
which  will  often  prove  attractive  to  the  least  professional 
reader;  and  while  visionary  theories  are  rejected  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  bigotry  of  routine  discountenanced  on 
the  other,  the  successful  applications  of  science  to  prac- 
tice are  elucidated  with  the  greatest  core  and  by  the 
best  authorities.    Take,  for  example,    the  two  parts 
issued  last  year  as  specimens.      The  first  opens  with  an 
article  on  agricultural  chemistry  by  Mr.  Lawes,  of  Roth- 
amstead,  and  Dr.  Gilbert ;  Mr.  Fusey  writes  an  account 
of  M'Cormick's  reaping  machine,  and  Professor  Way 
treats  on  itipcrphosphate  of  lime,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Clarke 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  farming  of  Lincoln- 
shire.    In  the  second  part,  Mr.  Lawes  is  again  found 
recording  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  on  the  com- 
parative fattening  qualities  of  different  breeds  of  sheep. 
There  is  a  very  remarkable  essay  by  Mr.  Joshua  Trim- 
mer, on  the  Agricultural  Geology  of  England  and  Wales 
— one  which  opens  up  an  entirely  unexplored  field  of 
science,  and  which,  pursued  in  conjunction  with  Pro- 
fessor Way's  researches  into  the  different  qualities  of 
soils,  will  no  doubt  yet  throw  very  extensive  light  upon 
the  practice  of  agriculture.     The  part  concludes  with  a 
report,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Pusey,  on  the  agricultural  im- 
plements in  the  Great  Exhibition.      Copious  extracts 
firom  that  report  were  published  in  the  Times  when  it 
first  appeared,  and  the  whole  forms  a  most  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  the  valuable  and  increasing  aids  which 
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the  meehanical  ingenuity  of  the  age  is  lo  rapidly  placing 
at  the  disposal  of  the  caltivators  of  the  soil.  No  person 
who  refers  to  that  report,  or  to  the  able  lecture  deli- 
vered on  the  same  subject  before  the  Society  of  Arts  by 
Professor  Wilson,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made,  and  is  still  making,  in  this 
direction,  and  Mr.  Pusey  puts  the  practical  results  at 
once  truthfully  and  well,  when  he  says  that  "  the  efforts 
of  agricultural  mechanists  have  been,  in  all  the  main 
branches  of  farming  labour  taken  together,  to  effect  a 
saving  on  outgoings  of  little  less  than  one -half ;"  that 
the  new  mechines  hare,  in  addition  to  that  saving,  '*  the 
merit  of  very  great  cheapness,"  and  that  they  "have 
given  to  farming  what  it  most  wanted,  not  absolute  in- 
deed, but  comparative  certainty."  Looking  back  to  the 
few  years  during  which  the  Journal  has  been  in  exis- 
tence, one  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  freshness 
and  value  of  the  information  wliich  it  has  conveyed. 
Every  new  fact  or  practice  connected  with  agriculture 
and  included  in  the  scope  of  the  society's  objects,  has 
found  therein  a  ready  medium  of  publicity.  The  state 
of  cultivation  in  each  county,  and  the  capabilities  of 
the  soil,  have  been  carefully  described,  experiments  have 
been  minutely  detailed,  and  the  peculiar  systems  of 
widely  separated  districts,  and  even  countries,  recorded 
for  the  common  benefit  and  instruction  of  all.  The 
catch-water  meadows  of  Devonshire,  the  warp  lands  of 
the  Trent,  the  great  level  of  the  Fens,  drained  by  wbid> 
mills  and  steam-engineS|  are,  perhaps,  among  the  most 
remarkable  developments  of  English  agriculture;  and  it 
is  reassuring,  in  times  of  distrust  like  those  which  we 
have  lately  passed  through,  to  have  the  attention  directed 
to  results  which,  through  many  difficulties,  and  pursued 
during  a  long  course  of  years,  enterprixe  and 
energy  have  achieved. 

The  employment  of  a  consulting  chymist  by  the 
society  adds  greatly  to  the  usefulness  and  dignity  of  its 
Inbours ;  for,  however  the  ignorant  may  deride  the  still 
obscure  teachings  of  chymical  knowledge,  a  time  will 
come,  and  is  already  more  than  foreshadowed,  when  the 
laboratory  will  form  a  usual  appurtenance  of  the  farm, 
and  when  scientific  analysis  and  experiment  shall  super- 
sede the  rule  of  thumb,  by  which  our  fields  have  been 
cultivated  and  our  food  supplied.  The  society  has  felt 
and  still  feels  all  this.  Besides  those  elaborate  investi- 
gations into  the  qualities  of  manures  and  of  soils  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted,  and  which  have  yielded 
practical  results  of  the  highest  value,  many  examples 
may  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  society's  proceedings 
of  the  unexpected  aids  which  chymistry  affords.  We 
may  quote  as  an  instance  the  treatment  of  flax  straw  as 
a  substance  adapted  for  manufacture ;  but  the  most  re- 
markable proof  of  the  interest  felt  in  this  department, 
and  the  large  expectations  entertained  from  it,  is  the 
announcement  made  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Society 
would  confer  a  prixe  of  £\,0Q0  for  the  discovery  of  an 
artificial  manure  as  fertilizing  as  Peruvian  guano,  and 
capable  of  being  sold  at  £b  per  ton.  Such  a  discovery 
ii  not  deemed  impossible,  and  yet  the  effect  of  it  would 
be  an  arerage  increase  of  production  which  Mr.  Hudson, 
of  Castleacre,  told  the  Enrl  of  Derby  recently  would 


be  more  than  equal  to  any  protective  duty  the  Govern- 
ment could  place  upon  com. 

The  town  meetiugs  of  the  council,  and  the  lectures 
which  are  read  and  the  discussions  which  arise  therein, 
form  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Society's  means  of 
action.  The  subjects  treated  usually  possess  the  interest 
of  novelty,  or  of  circumstances  which  have  arisen  to  fix 
attention  upon  them.  Here  the  business  of  the  society 
is  chiefly  conducted  by  the  most  active  and  enterprising 
landowners  and  farmers,  their  continuance  in  the  council 
being  made  dependent,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  punc- 
tuality with  which  they  attend  tlie  proceedings.  So  far 
the  result  is  satisfactory,  and  the  working  of  the  society 
efficient ;  but  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
present  constitution  of  the  council  that  its  members 
have  facilities  for  remaining  in  office  to  a  degree  incom- 
patible with  that  character  for  freshness  and  vigour 
which  should  mark  the  governing  bodies  of  voluntary 
associations  like  this.  Let  an  impression  once  get 
abroad  that  the  affairs  of  such  an  association  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  clique,  and  farewell  to  its  usefulness. 
The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has  been  more  open 
to  this  charge  than  it  is  at  present,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, perceives  its  own  danger  with  regard  to  it. 
The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  councils  at  Hanover- 
square  necessarily  command  no  great  variety  in  the 
attendance ;  but  means  might  be  adopted,  by  the 
formation  of  committees  from  the  general  body 
of  members  on  special  subjects,  or  by  a  union  with  the 
local  societies,  similar  to  that  which  has  recently  been 
organised  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  giving  all  parts  of 
the  country  a  practical  share  in  the  operations  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  thus  enlisting  them  by  their  own  services  in 
the  cause  of  agricultural  progress.  A  few  of  the  leading 
farmers  of  England  are  active  members  of  the  society  ; 
but  the  great  majority  still  regard  it  as  a  landlord's  in- 
stitution, given  over  to  an  amateur  spirit  of  improve- 
ment, and  comparatively  regardless  of  tho^e  economical 
considerations  from  which  practical  men  cannot  aflbrd 
to  have  their  attention  diverted.  This  we  believe  to  be 
a  narrow-minded  view  of  the  objects  of  the  society,  but 
as  long  as  it  exists  a  great  barrier  of  opinion  and  feeling 
is  presented  to  its  usefolnef s.  Such  facts  do  not  escape 
observation,  as  the  large  proporlion  of  members  in  the 
council  who  come  from  the  very  county  in  which  the 
present  year's  meeting  is  held. 

Wednesday,  July  14. — Between  the  excitement  of  a 
contested  election  and  preparations  for  the  agricultural 
show,  the  inhabitants  of  this  usually  quiet  town  are 
thrown  into  no  small  state  of  bewilderment.  They  have 
decorated  their  streets  vrith  banners  and  evergreen 
arches.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  yard  long  lines  of 
tents  for  refreshments  have  been  erected,  and  from  the 
depths  of  some  of  these  proceed  sounds  indicating  a  due 
desire  to  keep  the  occasion  joyously  and  mirthfully. 
Everybody  In  the  place  seems  astonished  that  it  should 
suddenly  become  such  a  centre  of  attraction,  and  all 
appear  to  feel  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  carrying 
the  town  creditably  through  so  momentous  an  epoch  in 
its  history.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  their 
efforts  in  this  direction  will  be  crowned  with  complete 
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neofu.  The  seordiiDg  heat  of  the  weather  will  deter 
tomei  and  the  cares  of  electioneering  will  absorb  others; 
hot  there  ia  no  reason  to  fear  that  these  drawbacks,  or 
^  retired  position  of  Lewes,  will  interfere  seriously 
with  the  success  of  the  show.  To-day,  it  is  trae,  the 
attendance  has  not  been  cnconraging :  but  to-morrow, 
which  is  the  great  day,  it  is  hoped  will  go  off  well.  So 
mtense  was  the  heat  daring  the  afternoon  that  not  even 
a  sqneak  could  be  heard  from  the  pig-pens,  and  half-a- 
dozen  indefatigable  game  cocks  and  two  Cochin-china 
fowls  had  a  perfect  monopoly  of  the  noises  usual  in  the 
stockyard.  One  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  blazing 
san  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  the  animals  of  the  society 
with  something  of  that  respect  for  his  rays  which,  in  tro- 
picsl  regions  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  renders  forests 
filled  with  wild  beasts  and  birds,  endless  in  the  variety 
of  their  calls,  as  silent  as  the  grave. 

The  proceedings  of  the  society  may  be  said  not  to 
have  commenced  till  this  morning,  for,  though  Professor 
Simonds  last  night  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  on 
the  diseases  of  cattle,  arising  from  parasites  within  or 
without  the  body,  the  implement  yard  was  not  opened 
tiU  to-day,  and  the  current  of  public  interest  will  hardly 
have  set  in  strongly  until  to-morrow.    The  display  of 
implements  justifies  all  the  expectations  entertained  of 
it,  and  exhibits  a  decided  advance  in  many  important 
respects  upon  those  of  previous  years.    A  list  of  prizes 
which  is  appended  shows,  that  all  the  best  and  largest 
Bskers  have  been  again  in  the  field,  and  have  main- 
tiined  their  already  established  positions.    Messrs.  Ran- 
lomes  and  Co.,  after  a  temporary  indifference  to  these 
ixhibitiona,  in  which  they  long  held  a  leading  place, 
have  re-entered  the  arena  of  competition  this  year  with 
renewed  energy  and  with  proportionate  success.    The 
|rre-eminenoe  of  their  firm  is  maintained  in  the  manu- 
ficture  of  the  plough,  which  may  be  considered  as  being 
to  other  agricultural  implements  what  "the  Queen  of 
weapons"  is  to  arms.    Messrs.  Garrett  and  Son,  while 
they  divide  with  Homsby  and  Son  the  prizes  .for  drills, 
sttd  with  Messrs.  J  and  F.  Howard  those  for  horse-hoes, 
extend  the  reputation  of  their  firm,  first,  by  some  very 
valuable  improvements  in  the  construction  of  Hussey's 
American  reaping-machine,  and,  secondly,  by  exhibiting 
an  entirely  new  manure-distributor-^  mechine   very 
much  wanted  now  that  guano  and  other  substances  of 
an  expensive  character  are  so  extensively  used  as  dress- 
ings.   The  importsmce  of  this  invention  will  be  readily 
Uhderatood  when  it  Is  remembered  that  lOs.  worth  of 
seed  com  is  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  land,  and  that, 
with  reference  to  that  outlay,    drills  have  come  into 
general   use ;    whereas,   for  light   artificial    manures, 
laid   on  at  a  cost  of  30s.   per  acre,   no  mechanical 
fiidlities  have  hitherto  existed  for  distributing  them 
equally.    It  seems  odd  that  the  list  of  prizes  awards 
only  a  paltry  sum   of  £5   for  so  useful  a  machine. 
Mcaara.  Homsby  and  Son  distinguish  themselves  most 
in  the  portable  steam-engine  shown  by  them,  which  ex- 
hibits a  very  remarkable  economy  of  fuel,  consuming 
only  43lbf.  of  coal  per  horse-pewer  per  hour.    This  may 
appear  incredible  to  many  engineers,  but  the  experi- 
ments which  prove  the  fact  have  been  cunJuctcd  under 


ike  personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Amos,  the  society's 
consulting  engineer,  and  cannot  be  doubted.  The  im- 
mense  improvements  effected  by  Messrs.  Homsby  and 
other  makers  in  the  construction  of  these  portable 
steam-engines  have  removed  some  of  the  objections 
which  the  advocates  of  fixed  engines  have  urged  against 
them,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  from  the  increasing 
spirit  of  competition  which  is  every  year  sj^owa  in  refer- 
ence to  them,  that  they  are  approved  by  many  of  our 
most  enlightened  agriculturists.  Mr.  CrosskiJl,  of 
Beverley,  maintains  his  long-established  position  in  the 
society's  show-yard,  though  his  name  figures  less  promi- 
nently than  usual  in  the  prize  list.  Outside  the  show- 
yard  Mr.  Fowler  exhibited  to-day  his  draining  plough, 
which  now  acts  admirably,  and  for  the  flat  and  clay  land 
districts  of  the  country  escpecially  is  a  machine  of  the 
highest  importance  and  value.  The  inventor  deserves 
great  credit  for  the  steady  way  in  which  he  has 
brought  this  clever  adaptation  of  the  principle  of 
the  old  mole  plough  into  practical  bearing — per- 
severing through  many  difficulties,  and  at  length 
receiving  an  acknowledgment  of  his  success  from 
the  most  sceptical.  Within  the  last  three  months 
he  states  that  his  machines  have  ploughed  2,000  acres  of 
land,  at  a  price  varying  from  25s.  to  42s.  per  acre,  with- 
out tiles ;  the  relative  cost  of  the  same  work  done  by 
hand  labour  being  from  £Z  IDs.  to  £b  10s.,  so  that 
the  saving  effected  is  very  considerable.  Mr.  Fowler 
thinks  that  in  districts  of  uniform  stiff  soil,  like  the 
Boothings  of  Essex,  tiles  may  be  dispensed  with,  for 
the  mole  in  passing  through  the  ground  makes  a 
pipe  drain  perfectly  efficient  for  many  years,  and  in  12 
years  the  interest  on  the  price  of  the  tiles  will  come  to 
more  money  than  the  cost  of  redraining.  For  grass  lands 
this  machine  presents  extraordinary  advantages,  pene- 
trating as  it  does  to  a  depth  of  from  3  to  4  feet,  and  de- 
positing the  tiles  with  far  more  accuracy  and  firmness 
than  is  possible  by  manual  labour,  without  the  slightest 
injury  to  the  sward  on  the  surface.  In  the  thrashing- 
machines  some  important  improvements  have  been  ef- 
fected, and  that  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Shut- 
tleworth  finishes  and  weighs  the  corn  in  a  state  fit  for 
the  market.  Among  the  minor  novelties  and  improve- 
ments of  the  present  show  may  be  mentioned  a  very 
excellent  cbaff-culter,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Richmond 
and  Chandler,  of  Salford,  which  effects  a  saving  of 
power  of  not  less  than  from  40  to  45  per  cent.  There 
is  a  small  but  interesting  show  of  dynamometers,  in- 
cluding those  of  Bcntall  and  Morin  ;  and  attention  is 
directed  to  these  instruments  because  the  use  of  them, 
first  introduced  by  Mr.  Amos,  has  tended  greatly  to 
remove  any  suspicions  of  partiality  in  nearly  all  the 
most  important  departments  of  the  implement-yard. 
A  mechanical  test  is,  as  the  lawyers  say,  '*  without 
prejudice;'*  and  the  society  may  fairly  be  congratulated 
on  having  that  test,  for  nothing  short  of  it  would 
satisfy.  Looking  at  the  implemeut-yard  as  a  whole,  one 
cannot  help  being  impre&sed  with  the  enormous  aids 
held  out  therein  to  practical  agriculture.  Thirteen  years 
of  experience  have  exorcised  a  rr.ost  salutary  influenr ; 
on  the  description  of  machines  brought  fuiAaiJ,  uiid, 
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ttbBtew  formerlr  there  wu  much  dicImi  robbUh, 
now  the  prtcUcal  reqniremcDls  of  the  rum  aia  taken 
u  the  troe  gnida  of  InTCntion.  ?erhipi  no  more 
Nmtrkible  eridenee  cui  be  nffbtdcd  of  thi)  than  the 
CMe  of  reaping  machioei,  oF  which  no  leu  than  uTea- 
teen  apciumeni  are  exhibited,  the  beat  makera  being 
eompetiton.  From  among  them,  Mesin.  Gurtlt  and 
Son  have  deaerredlj  borne  awaj  the  palm,  not  onlf  bf 
their  aelection  of  Hmtey'i  machine,  dtmonatcatEng  ita 
auperioritr  ovei  that  of  M'Cormick,  vbicb  gained 
the  Gonneil  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition  laat  jear,  bat 
hitrodacinga  Tcrjiimple  improiement  in  the  coiiBlmc- 
tion  of  theaciaaor.like  knirea,  vhich  ii  thai  dMcribed 
in  thecatalogne:— 

"  In  the  machine!  hrought  oier  from  America  the  cullm 
vcre  beriLled  od  bcth  siilea,  tJTnilir  to  a  common  axf,  which 
wai  found— in  culling  loft  cropi,  luth  •>  linrlcy  and  oiti — 
to  have  the  effect  of  benrliug  Ibc  atitw  betaHo  (he  fruirili  in 
which  (he  cutten  work,  and  pulling  it  olT  iDrtnd  of  ciilliDE 
it.  Bjthe  improved  form  or  cutter,  reeiiteicd  by  H.  Garrett 
and  Sod,  bevilled  on  one  tide  ODly,  and  cutting  agaiait  a  keen 
■quire  edge  guard  made  of  tlcel,  aimilur  to  a  pair  of  ibean  or 
aciaiora,  thia  defecl  hii  bceo  complclely  remedieil.  and  cropi 
of  any  kind  amy  be  pcrfeetlj  tut  wilL  equal  pteoiaion  and 
lacilitjr.  It  ii  adapted  fbi  Itndi  ploughed  flat,  as  net]  ai  for 
itetchea  oi  riJgca,  and  maf  be  worked  either  leogthwiri  or 
Bcioii  the  furrowi,  u  required." 

Thii  wonderful  machine  promises  to  eSect  a  complete 
revolution  io  onr  barveating  opcrationa,  for  it  cnta  every 
description  of  atanding  crop  with  on  evennesi  and  regu- 
larity unkoown  to  hand  labour,  and  it  works  it  the  rate 
of  an  acre  and  a-balf  per  hoar  ;  so  that,  in  addition  to 
the  mere  economy  of  money,  there  ia  the  equally  im- 
portant one  oflime,  a  farmer  being  rendered  far  teia  da. 
pendent  on  those  two  .very  precarioua  thinga,  harvest 
weather  and  harvest  hands,  than  be  used  to  be.  The 
attention  which  this  mschinc  has  attracted  is  one  of  the 
moit  favonrnblc  and  enconragingaignsthatbave  yet  been 
displayed  of  the  intreasing  intclligcneo  and  enterpriie 
among  the  a^ricultnr;il  body.  It  is  calcnlitcd  that, 
within  the  year,  1,500  of  them  have  been  made  to  order 
in  thia  country  —  a  aalo  of  a  new  implement  quite 
unprecedented.  Another  imprritBiDD  which  must  be  pro. 
dueed  on  the  mind  of  every  alLcntivc  visitor  to  the  ihow- 
yard  of  the  Rojnl  Agricultural  Society  is  the  eitra- 
ordiuary  attraction  which  tlio  manufactnrers  of 
machinery  for  Ihe  uae  of  the  farm  feel  and  own  Cowaida 
these  annual  exhibitions.  At  great  expense,  they  con- 
tinue year  after  year  to  compete  with  each  other  -,  and  so 
strong  is  the  spirit  of  rivalry  which  perradea  them,  that 
a  blacksmith  (not  long  ago  in  a  very  small  way  in  this 
neighbourhood}  exhibits  goods  to  the  value  of  X'2,000. 
Msny  of  these  men,  nho  now  employ  hundreds  of  hands, 
commenced  bnainesa  like  this  blacksmith,  and  they  have 
risen  by  degrees  till  their  business  at  length  embraces 
■  VBilety  of  mcchnnical  details,  and  calls  forth  an  in- 
genuity which  makes  it  not  only  an  important  branch  of 
onr  national  indes try,  bat  a  prominent  feature  in  that 
freat  syatem  of  Ial>our  economized  by  maehinery,  which 
is  the  chief  source  of  our  wealth  as  a  people. 

In  coDcluding  this  notice  of  the  Implement -yard,  it 


ia  dnc  to  the  two  stewa>rdB,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  and  Mr. 
Hammond,  to  speak  favourably  of  Ibeir  praiseworthy 
and  nccesofnl  arrangementa. 


THE  GREAT  ANNUAL  DINNER. 

Theattendanceattheshoff-yaidgonTbar£day,July]r>, 
was  much  larger  than  the  peculiar  circumstances  undc'r 
which  the  eshibilien  takes  place  in  the  present  year, 
could  have  reasonably  led  any  one  to  eipcct.  The  ar. 
rivals  of  visitors  commenced  with  early  dawn,  and  in 
spite  of  the  broiling  rajs  of  the  sun.  and  the  attractions 
of  a  contested  elee^oo  for  Ihe  county,  vast  numbers  of 
persona  were  whisked  into  the  town  of  Lewe*  by  the 
railway  trains  from  various  directions,  and  a  rare  scene 
of  cieitement  and  an  unwonted  amount  of  bu»:le  and 
animation  ensued  thereon.  At  four  o'clock  the  great 
pavilion  dinner  of  the  members  of  the  society  was  lit-M 
—the  Earl  of  Ducie,  as  jireBldcnt,  occupyin;  the  chiiir, 
and  the  Earl  of  Chichester  the  vice'chalr.  Upwards  of 
HOO  gentlemen  partook  of  the  banquet,  and  at  the  high 
tables  we  observed^ 


of 


The  Earl  of  Ducie,  preiident;  Ihe  chief  officer 
Lewes,  Viscount  Palmerston,  his  Eicellency  Ihu  Cli 
volier  Bunsen,  bis  Excellency  the  Hon.  Abbot  L:<nreace, 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Hart..  U.?.,  the 
Eirl  of  Carlisle,  bis  Excellency  the  Uarquis  d'Azeglio, 
his  Excellency  the  Baron  fientinck,  Mujor  Gciicral  Sir 
Karry  Smith,  Bart.,  hia  Eicellency  General  Count 
Groeben ;  (be  Earl  De  la  Worr,  Lord  Walsingham,  the 
Earl  of  Sheffield,  Lord  Bemers,  Lord  Haalinga,  Ibe 
Eari  Talbot,  Count  Ferponcher,  ths  ebatrmnn  of  (ho 
Maryport  and  Carlisle  SaUway,  M.  Richard  von  Holt- 
zeadorf-Viel-Manedorfl',  Mr.  Hampton  Langston.M. P., 
chairman  of  the  South  Eistem  Railway,  Mr.  Cha|.Iin, 
M.F.,  chairman  of  the  South  Western  Railway,  Mr.  Fay 
(from  the  United  States],  the  chairman  of  the  Eailern 
Counties  Railway,  Mr.  E.  Vernon  Horconrt,  Sir  £dsard 
Doker,  Bart.,  Mr.  Davey  (late  chief  officer  of  Lewis), 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Viscount  Gage,  Sir  Henry  ShifT- 
ner,  Bart.,  Colonel  Davies,  the  High  Sheriff  of  Sussex, 
FroFeaior  Simondi,  Professor  Way,  junior  chief  ofliccr 
of  Lewes  1  Caitain  Stanley  Carr,  Sir  Archibald  M.ic- 
donald,  Bart.,  Captain  Hepburn,  Baron  Martcni,  Mr. 
Lower  [late  chief  officer  of  Lewes),  Mr.  Wood  (ofCul- 
mington).  Lord  Rivers,  M.  Malezieui,  Captain  Mark 
Huiih,  Mr.  C.  A.  Saunders,  Sir.  R.  Mos.ley,  Mr. 
Slight,  Mr.  Start,  Mr.  Bridgeman  Simpson,  the  Earl 
of  Damley. 

The  Hon.  R.  H.  Ciive,  M.F.,  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnitone, 
M.P.,  Mr.  W.  SUaw,  of  London,  and  Sir  J.  V.  Shelley, 
M.P,>  acted  ai  stewards  of  the  dinner, 

Grace  having  been  said, 

Tbe  noble  President  rose  and  gave  "  Ths  Health  of 
her  Majesty  the  Qoeen,  as  Patroness  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England." 

The  toaat  was  dmnic  with  three  timet  threff  nnil  one 

Ilis  Lordship  then  gave  "Tbe  Health  of  Frinee 
Albert,  as  '  one  of  ua— a  British  farmer'  (cheers)  (  the 
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Pfinoe  of  WiUb,  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Royal 
Family"  (loud  dieera). 

The  noble  Chairman  next  called  npon  the  meeting 
to  drink  m  hamper  to  the  health  of  the  representatives  of 
foreign  coantries,  who  had  done  honour  to  that  anni?er- 
lary  by  their  presence.  He  (Lord  Dacie)  felt  thankful 
to  the  great  Disposer  of  all  Cfents  that,  at  this  moment, 
rach  m  cordiality  and  such  harmony  existed  amongst  all 
civilised  nations,  as  enabled  so  many  representatives  of 
foreign  states  to  be  present  (cheers).  With  this  toast  he 
was  delighted  to  couple  the  name  of  a  distinguished  in- 
dividual who,  while  he  was  an  honest  and  efficient  servant 
of  the  crown  he  represented,  had  endeared  himself  to 
all  daises  in  this  country  by  his  earnest  advocacy  of 
Buny  a  work  of  charity  and  benevolence,  by  his  skilful 
developments  of  science,  and  by  his  continual  manifes- 
tations of  religious  piety  (cheers).  Before  he  mentioned 
the  name  of  this  much  respected  gentleman,  he  must 
say  that  the  county  in  which  they  were  assembled  owed 
him  a  particular  debt  of  gratitude,  inasmuch  as  to  him 
British  fed  South  Down  mutton  had  been  introduced  to 
the  dly  of  Hamburg  (cheers).  He  meant  the  Chevalier 
Bansen,  the  Prussian  Ambassador,  who  had  been  re- 
warded very  lately  by  the  excellence  of  South  Down 
matton  he  bad  eaten  in  that  city  (cheers  and  laughter). 
With  the  toast  also  he  would  associate  the  distinguished 
names  of  Mr.  Abbot  Lawrence,  the  representative  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio,  the  Sar- 
dinian Ambassador  (loud  and  long-continued  cheering.) 

The  Chevalier  Bunsbn  was  received  with  loud  and 
prolonged  cheering.  In  returning  thanks  he  described 
the  interest  with  which  he  and  his  colleagues  entered  the 
show-yard  yesterday,  and  examined  the  magnificent 
exhibition  of  cattle  and  the  improved  show  of  imple- 
ments. There  was  nothing  of  politics  at  these  meetings 
—politics  were  banished  (laughter  and  cheers) ;  but  they 
felt  that  this  was  a  great  national,  anrl  he  might  add  a 
grrat  international,  concern ;  it  was  a  harbinger  of  peace 
and  a  sign  of  concord  to  the  world,  strengthening  the 
feeling  of  relationship  generally  between  man  and  man. 
With  the  same  feelings  they  had  entered  this  hall,  where 
tbey  saw  united  at  this  festive  board,  not  landlords  and 
tenants  merely,  but  warriors  and  civilians,  and  states- 
men of  all  political  parties,  meeting  with  the  tenant- 
farmers  for  good  and  for  great  purposes.  They  had 
thus  entered  into  the  very  heart  and  core  of  British  life ; 
and  he  was  sure  he  would  not  be  contradicted  by  his 
excellent  colleague  when  he  said  that  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  efforts  of  their  common  brethren,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
racc^  there  was  nothing  so  important  as  agricultural  im- 
provement and  progress.  So  it  had  been  from  the  begin- 
ning. What  was  it  that  nerved  the  ancestors  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  when  they  brought  to  a  new 
hemisphere  the  honoured  British  name ;  what  had  made 
them  strong,  and  able  to  govern  themselves,  but  thdr 
devotion  to  the  hardy  and  ennobling  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture ?  Tbey  were  not  a  people  who  dug  in  the 
cfevicca  of  the  rocks  for  dirty  gold  (laughter),  but  they 
solicited,  as  was  done  here,  the  innocent  mother  earth 
to  yield  her  best  blessings  and  her  choicest  fruits  to  the 
labours  of  the  ploughshare  (cheers).    And  uc  one  knew 


better  than  his  noble  friend,  the  Sardinian  repre* 
sentative,  that  it  was  the  same  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps,  and  that  it  was  agriculture  which  had  made  the 
men  of  Piedmont  the  brothers  and  colleagues  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  determination  to  uphold  their 
independence  and  liberty  both  in  peace  and  war  (loud 
cheers).  And,  though  last  not  least,  his  own  native  country 
— the  native  home  of  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race^thc 
part  of  Germany  which  he  now  represented,  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  was  more  and  more  occupied  with  agriculture, 
and  in  all  matters  of  improvement  they  looked  to  Eng- 
land for  a  model.  There  was  also  present  with  them 
to  •day  an  individual  who  forty  years  ago  had  fought  the 
battles  of  his  country,  who  had  fought  side  by  side  with 
some  of  their  fathers,  and  it  might  be  with  some  of 
themselves^  certainly  he  had  fought  side  by  side  with 
the  noble  duke  (Richmond)  whom  he  saw  present 
(cheers)— he  alluded  to  General  Count  Groeben,  who 
had  now  exchanged  his  sword  for  a  ploughshare,  und 
who  had  come  here  to  witness  for  himself  the  course 
of  agricultural  improvement.  For  himself,  ke  had  had 
the  happiness  of  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Sodety  fourteen  years  ago,  and  he  would 
never  forget  the  kindness  with  which  he  was  received. 
In  fact,  he  was  the  spoiled  child  of  the  society  (Hear, 
hear) ;  and  the  kindness  with  which  his  observations 
were  listened  to  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  shrink 
from  the  flattering  duty  that  had  been  imposed  upon 
him,  which  was  to  propose,  "  Prosperity  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England"  (cheers).  After 
eulogizing  the  journal  of  this  sodety,  which  he  said  was 
read  with  equal  interest  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  as  on 
the  Thames,  and  the  value  of  the  annual  shows,  he  said 
that  in  his  opinion  they  were  carrying  on  a  greater  work 
still — they  had  brought  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and 
the  labourer  into  a  closer  union  than  they  had  ever  been 
in  before.  This  process  he  had  seen  going  on  during  the 
fourteen  years  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with  them. 
This  was  not  a  blessing  for  this  country  alone,  but  he 
believed  it  was  intimately  connected  with  the  peace,  the 
liberty,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind  all  over  the 
world  (cheers).  If  all  this  were  not  enough,  he  might 
point  to  the  fact  that  they  had  assembled  in  the  middle 
of  a  great  election,  which,  as  was  remarked  by  a  great 
statesman,  in  any  other  country  would  have  shaken  the 
foundations  of  society,  but  here  it  scarcely  ruffled  the 
surface  of  its  waters  (cheers).  They  had  met  without 
any  feeling  of  party  heats  or  animosities  (continued 
cheering).  What  might  their  efforts  then  be  expected 
to  be  for  the  future  ?  On  this  head  he  might  appeal  to 
the  signs  of  the  times,  which  appeared  to  him  to  have 
been  assuming  a  particular  significancy  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  He  wished  to  speak,  not  politics, 
but  history.  If  he  was  not  mistaken,  more  than  one 
great  emigration  had  taken  place  among  nations,  and 
had  changed  the  face  of  the  world.  And  now  in  the 
sister  island  they  saw  the  same  process  of  emigration 
agdn  going  on,  almost  systematically.  Yet  the  people 
were  not  driven  away  by  the  force  of  man — for  this 
country  had  given  them  just  laws  and  an  equal  adminis- 
tration of  justice  (cheers).     But  in  consequence  of  that 
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emigration  the  Engliah  farmer  woald  come  in  (cheers), 
and  with  the  English  farmer  wonld  come  English  ca- 
pita), English  industry,  English  order,  English  respect 
for  law,  the  heaatifal  confidence  and  trost  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  each  other,  their  determination  to  work  and  pall 
in  the  same  direction — and  there  conld  be  no  doubt  that 
English  piety  and  love  for  the  tme  religion  would  ac- 
company them  (cheers).  In  providing  for  this  change 
In  the  face  of  that  unhappy  country,  there  were  many 
agencies  at  work ;  but  he  looked  upon  this  society  as  one 
of  the  most  important  of  them.  They  had  done  much  to 
extend  the  country  on  which  they  worked — not  in  ex- 
tending it  beyond  the  waves,  though  to  some  extent 
they  had  done  that  too — but  did  they  not  double  the 
land  when  they  doubled  its  productive  power  (cheers)  ? 
lie  was  satisfied  they  wonld  extend  the  same  energy  to 
Ireland,  and  therefore  he  said  that  this  society  had  a 
great  career  before  it.  Ue  proposed,  *'  Prosperity  to 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England"  (cheers). 

Sir  J.  Pakington,  M.P.,  who  on  rising  was  greeted 
with  general  and  prolonged  cheering,  said :  My  Lord 
Ducid — I  beg  leave,  with  your  permission,  to  propose  a 
toast  which  the  committee  have  done  mc  vhe  honour  of 
entrusting  to  my  charge,  and  which  I  assure  you  I 
propose  with  the  greatest  possible  pleasure.  The  toast 
to  which  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  is  the  "  Health  of 
our  noble  and  excellent  President,  the  Earl  of  Ducie" 
(loud  cheers).  My  distinguished  friend,  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  who  has  just  addressed  you  with  so  much  ability, 
has  remarked,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  that  anything 
like  party  politics  is  banished  from  meetings  like  the 
present  (Hear).  I  assure  you  that  not  one  word  shall 
fall  from  roe  in  contravention  of  this  excellent,  and, 
indeed,  most  necessary  rule ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  wc  must  all  feel  that,  although  during  the  last  few 
years  there  have  been  subjects  upon  which  the  friends  of 
British  agriculture  have  been  divided  in  opinion,  there 
have  been  also  other  subjects  and  other  considerations, 
mud  those  considerations  connected  immediately  with  the 
objects  of  this  society  and  the  objects  of  this  great 
meeting,  upon  which  every  friend  of  the  English  soil 
and  every  friend  of  the  British  farmer  has  been  cordially 
and  entirely  unanimous  (cheers).  We  must  all  feel  that 
the  highest  considerations  of  national  policy — that  the 
interest  of  the  landowner  and  the  interests  of  the  tenant- 
farmer,  all  alike  require  that  we  should  combine  in  de- 
voting our  utmost  endeavours,  by  every  possible  im- 
provement in  agriculture,  by  every  possible  exercise  of 
agricultural  skill,  to  produce  from  our  soil  the  largest 
crops  which  it  can  bring  forth  (Hear,  hear).  Such  I 
believe  to  be  the  object  of  this  admirable  society ;  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  no  men  are  so  fit 
to  preside  from  time  to  lime  over  these  annual  meetings 
as  those  who  have  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  by 
their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  agricultural  science,  and 
that  I  am  not  indulging  in  the  language  of  mere  compli- 
ment— that  I  am  saying  no  more  than  is  required  by  the 
strictest  justice  and  the  most  rigid  truth,  when  I  say  that 
amongst  those  who  have  cheered  the  British  farmer  by 
good  example,  and  contributed  to  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture the  greatest  possible  amotint  of  skill  and  the  most 


liberal  expenditure  of  capital,  there  are  few,  if  any,  who 
stand  so  conspicuously  eminent  as  our  noble  chairman, 
the  Earl  of  Dade  (loud  and  vehement  plaudits).  It  is 
very  fortunate  to  live  in  m  county  adjacent  to  that  which 
has  the  benefit  of  claiming  Lord  Ducie  among  its  resi- 
dent proprietors ;  and  I  can  assure  the  noble  earl  that 
the  reputation  he  has  acquired  by  his  model  farm,  and 
by  his  exertions  in  procuring  the  construction  of  the  best 
implements,  is  not  confined  to  the  county  of  Gloucester. 
We  hear  much  of  those  exertions  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester. His  fame  is  spread  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  (loud  cheers).  And  I  believe  there 
is  no  man  who  could  be  more  properly  selected  on 
account  of  his  great  exextions  hi  the  cause  of  agriculture, 
his  skill  in  that  science,  and  the  improvements  he  has 
introduced,  to  preside  over  a  meeting  like  the  present 
(cheers).  I  will  detain  you  no  farther— •!  know  you 
will  concur  with  mo  in  this  just  eulogium  upon  the 
example  which  Lord  Ducie  has  set  to  all  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  land,  and  I  ask  you  to  join  vrith  me  in 
drinking,  with  three  times  three,  '*  The  Health  of  the 
Noble  Earl,''  with  our  best  thanks  to  him  for  presiding 
over  us  on  this  occasion  (loud  cheers). 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  all  the  honours. 

The  PnESioENT  returned  thanks,  lemarking  face- 
tiously that  the  colonial  experience  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  bad  a  perceptible  effect  in  sweetening  his 
compliments  (cheers  and  laughter).  With  regard  to  the 
show,  he  might  say  that  in  his  opinion  the  cattle  were 
about  the  average,  while  the  implements  were  decidedly 
something  more.  He  believed  that  there  never  had 
been  before  so  useful  and  so  instructive  an  exhibition  of 
implements  (cheers),  and  that  if  he  were  to  take  a  prac- 
tical farmer  and  a  practised  engineer  through  it,  the  one 
would  not  be  able  to  suppress  his  astonishment  at  the 
wonderful  adaptation  of  the  implements  to  his  wants, 
whilst  the  other  would  be  equally  surprised  at  the  sim- 
plicity and  perfection  of  their  mechanism  (loud  cheers). 
The  only  drawback  which  he  (Earl  Ducie)  saw  in  the 
show  was  the  state  of  fatness  to  which  some  of  the  ani- 
mals were  brought.  He  had  not  heard  of  any  stock 
which  had  become  beef  since  the  assembling  of  the  ex- 
hibition, but  he  had  heard  of  many  pigs  that  had  become 
pork  (laughter).  This  exhibition  not  only  drew  together 
the  best  animals,  but  the  beat  purchasers ;  and,  if  they 
were  disapi>ointed  in  their  purchases,  they  would  soon 
cease  to  come  (Hear,  hear).  The  advantage  of  showing 
the  animals  in  a  more  natural  state  hardly  required  an 
argument ;  and,  as  it  was  scarcely  fair  to  ask  the  judges 
to  act  positively  in  this  matter,  seeing  that  the  public 
had  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  fat,  he  should  therefore 
suggest  having  a  store  stock  class  (cheen:).  The  pur- 
chasers would  go  to  that  class ;  and  where  the  money 
went,  there  the  breeders  would  gather  together  (cheers). 
This  society  had  done  its  best  to  promote  the  progress  of 
agriculture,  and  nothing  had  tended  more  to  that  object 
than  the  admirable  lectures  of  Professors  Way  and  Si- 
monds,  a  summary  of  which  was  so  admirably  given  in 
the  society's  journal,  by  that  right-hand  man  of  the  so  • 
cicty,  Mr.  James  Hudson  (chrers).  The  council  had, 
he  was  happy  to  say,  lurned  its  attention  to  the  enormous 
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price  paid  by  farmcn  for  guano  (Hear).  A  deputation 
had  lately  wailed  on  the  Prime  Mioisier  with  reference 
tothia  Bubject,  It  had  been  most  courteously  received, 
lad  Lord  Derby  had  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power. 
He  (Earl  Dude)  did  not,  however,  believe  that  that 
"all"  amounted  to  much,  as  the  noble  lord  on  his 
kit  (Viioount  Palmeraton)  had,  when  in  office,  been 
often  applied  to  on  the  subject,  and  had  expressed 
the  aame  incapacity.  The  aociety,  therefore,  had 
lafcea  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  pro- 
posed •  premium  of  j£'l,000  and  a  gold  medal 
for  tlM  production  of  a  manure  of  equal  value  with 
geaoo  (cheers).  If  the  price  of  that  manure  could  be 
ledaeed  one-half  it  would  be  the  greatest  boon  that  could 
be  conferred  on  the  farmer  (cheers).  He  had  only  one 
other  remark  to  make,  and  that  was  that  the  prizes  for 
poultry  were  not  offered  for  fancy,  but  for  useful,  birds, 
In  order  to  open  a  new  source  of  profit  to  the  tenant- 
former  (cheers). 

Lord  Walsinoham  proposed  the  toast,  '<  Prosperity 
to  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,"  interests 
whidi  he  held  to  be  mutually  dependent  upon  one  an- 
other, and  which  he  hoped  would  in  future  pull  better 
together  than  they  had  yet  dune.  But  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  the  foundation  of  them  all  was  agriculture. 
Who  ever  heard  of  the  establishment  of  a  manufacturing 
colony  (cheera  and  laughter)  ?  It  was  not  till  agricul- 
ture had  prepared  the  way,  and  provided  the  raw  material, 
that  manufoctures  and  commerce  could  flourish  (ap. 
planse). 

The  toast  having  been  cordially  drunk. 

Lord  PALMaasTON  rose,  and  was  received  with  voci* 
feroua  applause,  which  was  renewed  several  times  after 
ailence  had  been  established,  and  when  he  was  about  to 
ipeak.  He  said — My  Lord  Ducle  and  gentlemen,  I  beg 
leave  to  propose  a  toast,  which  I  am  sure  you  ^ill  ac- 
cept with  pleasure,  and  drink  with  the  greatest  cordiality. 
I  propose  to  you  to  drink  **  Prosperity  to  the  borough 
of  Lewes,  and  thanks  to  the  worthy  magistrate  who  has 
so  greatly  assisted  the  operations  of  this  day."  (Cheers.) 
1  am  persuaded,  gentlemen,  that  those  who  have  had  to 
do  with  the  management  of  the  arrangements  of  this 
■aeeting  will  do  ample  justice  to  the  authorities  of 
Lewea,  and  will  say  that  at  no  other  place,  and  at  no 
fonaer  period,  were  greater  fadlities  afforded  for  the 
unangements  necessary  for  a  meeting  of  this  kind 
(cheers)  ;  and  upon  that  account  I  am  persuaded,  inde- 
pendently of  any  other  consideration,  you  will  feel  plea- 
■ore  in  offering  your  testimony  of  acknowledgment  to 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  of  Lewes.  But,  in- 
deed, gentlemen,  this  town  has  peculiar  claims  to  consi- 
deration. For  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  the  whole  island.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  believe  that 
it  haa  traditions  of  historical  events  which  carry  back 
our  recollection  even  to  the  time  of  the  Humans.  Now, 
gentlemen,  the  Romans,  as  we  know,  were  a  great 
people,  unsurpassed  in  some  things— in  literature  and 
the  artf— a  people  who  made  great  works.  Those 
gri:at  works,  indeed,  were,  as  we  have  been  told — 
"  Imperial  wotidcra  mrouuflit  by  nntions  spuiled  ;" 
and  though   we    cannot,    perhnpB,    surpass    them    in 


literature,  or  in  the  fine  arts,  yet  I  think  we  may  boast 
that  we  have  surpassed  them  in  our  public  works. 
(Hear,  hear).  They  could  boast  of  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  railroads  which  multiply  the  communications  of 
this  country ;  and  those  railroads,  instead  of  being  the 
work  of  *'  nations  spoiled,"  are  the  works  of  individuals 
who,  I  trust,  have  not  been  spoiled  (laughter),  but  will 
be  ample  gainers  by  their  investments.  (Cheers  and 
laughter).  Now,  gentlemen,  the  Romans  also  were 
great  agriculturists,  and  I  believe  they  drew  great  sup- 
plies of  grain  from  this  island.  But  to  them  was  closed 
that  wonderful  book  of  knowledge  which  the  scientifio 
investigations  of  the  present  day  have  opened  to  yon  In 
that  mysterious  science  of  chymistry,  which  to  them  was 
an  unknown  book ;  and  if  ever  there  were  a  case  in  which 
it  was  true  that  **  knowledge  is  power,"  that  maxim  is 
peculiarly  true  in  reference  to  the  aids  which  chymistry 
affords  to  agriculture.  My  noble  friend  has  alluded  to 
the  question  of  guano,  and  he  has  mentioned  what  is 
perfectly  true,  that  when  I  held  an  office  which  would 
have  enabled  me,  if  it  had  been  possible,  to  assist  the 
farmer  with  regard  to  guano,  my  endeavours  proved 
fruitless.  In  fact,  the  Peruvians  were  not  more  disposed  to 
let  us  put  a  price  on  their  guano  than  the  British  farmer 
would  be  disposed  to  let  them  put  a  price  upon  his  com. 
(Great  laughter).  But,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  progress  of  chymical  science,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  that  science  to  practical  agriculture,  may  lead 
you  to  sofiictbiog  which  will  render  you  less  anxious  and 
solicitous  about  this  same  guano,  and  that  instead  of 
sending  to  the  other  end  of  the  world  for  more  manure 
for  our  fidds,  we  shall  find  somethUig  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  good  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  our  dwell- 
ings. ('*  Hear,  hear,"  and  cheers).  Now,  gentlemen, 
I  have  heard  a  definition  of  dirt.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  dirt  is  nothing  but  a  thing  in  a  wrong  place. 
(<<  Hear,"  and  laughter).  Now,  the  dirt  of  our  towns 
precisdy  corresponds  with  that  definition.  (Hear).  The 
dirt  of  our  towns  ought  to  be  put  upon  our  fields,  and  if 
there  could  be  such  a  reciprocal  community  of  interest 
between  the  country  and  the  towns — that  the  country 
should  purify  the  towns,  and  the  towns  should 
fertilize  the  country  (laughter)  —I  am  much  disposed  to 
think  the  British  farmer  would  care  lets  than  he  does, 
though  he  still  might  care  something,  about  Peruvian 
guano  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  Now,  we  all  acknow- 
ledge that  there  are  certain  laws  of  nature,  and  that 
those  who  violate  those  laws  invariably  suffer  for  it. 
Well,  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  nothing  is  destroyed. 
Matter  is  decomposed,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  again 
assuming  some  new  form,  useful  for  the  purposes  of  the 
human  race.  But  we  neglect  that  law  (Hear,  hear). 
We  allow  all  decomposed  substances  in  towns  to  pollute 
the  atmosphere,  to  ruin  the  health,  to  produce  prema-* 
ture  misery,  to  be  pestilent  to  life,  and  destructive  of 
existence.  Well,  gentlemen,  if,  instead  of  that,  there 
could  be  a  system  devised  by  which  these  substances, 
which  arc  noxious  where  they  now  are,  could  be  trans- 
ferred so  as  to  fertilize  (he  adjoining  districts,  I  am 
persuaded  that  not  only  would  the  health  of  the  town 
populations  be   thereby    greatly    improved,    but    the 
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flnancea  of  the  agricultaral  population  would  deriTe 
considerable  benefit  from  the  change.  You  all  know, 
gentlemen — all  who  have  attended  to  the  subject  and 
read  recent  publications  must  know — that  for  an  expen- 
diture per  acre  far  less  than  that  which  produces  one 
manuring  of  Peruvian  guano,  you  may  establish  perma- 
nent  arrangements  by  which,  bringing  from  the  towns 
fertilizing  liquids,  you  would  improve  your  property, 
and  a  permanent  improvement  would  be  made  in  the 
land  mt  a  far  less  expense  than  is  now  required  to  pro- 
duce a  single  crop  (Hear,  hear).  I  therefore  recom- 
mend you,  gentlemen,  to  ponder  the  maxim  that 
*' knowledge  is  power;''  and,  as  the  diffusion  of  the 
most  useful  kind  of  knowledge  is  one  of  the  main  ob- 
jects for  which  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  was 
established,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  tend  mainly  and 
most  efficiently  to  the  advancement  of  the  interest 
and  the  power  of  the  agricultural  class  of  the 
country  (cheers).  Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  only 
one  other  topic  to  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  adverting;  and  it  is  a  topic  which  has  already 
been  alluded  to  by  my  respected  friend  the  representa- 
tive of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  I  remember  to  have 
read  in  a  book  published  by  a  foreigner,  who  visited  this 
country  at  a  period  when  Parliament  had  been  dissolved, 
an  account  of  the  dreadful  disorders  of  an  English  elec- 
tion. Here  we  are,  gentlemen,  in  the  midst  of  an  Eng- 
lish election  (Hear,  hear),  and  I  would  ask  any  mun  who 
should  have  dropped  from  a  balloon  and  fouflil  himself 
in  the  Showyard,  and  thence  have  come  to  this  meeting, 
whether  he  could  have  supposed  it  possible  that  there 
was  any  topic  of  discussion  or  difference  existing  among 
the  people  of  England  (^*  Hear,"  and  cheers).  It  is  our 
good  English  rule,  gentlemen,  for  men  to  shake  hands 
before  they  fight  (cheers,  and  laughter),  and  if  they  have 
no  malice  in  their  hearts  they  shake  hands  after  the  fight 
is  over  (renewed  laughter).  But,  gentlemen,  we  are 
shaking  hands  in  the  midst  of  the  fight  (cheers  and 
laughter),  for  during  the  elections— aye,  and  duiing  the 
elections  for  the  counties,  which,  for  reasons  that  I  shall 
not  dilate  upon,  naturally  excite  a  peculiar  interest 
among  those  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits  (great  laughter)  ;  in  the  midst  of  the 
county  elections,  which  take  place  all  over  England  in 
the  course  of  this  week,  here  you  have  assembled  men  of 
all  parties,  differing  upon  every  possible  subject,  and  I 
would  defy  any  man  who  came  as  a  stranger  among  you 
to  find  any  difference  whatever,  except  as  to  the  merit 
of  some  particular  machine,  or  as  to  the  over  fatness  or 
indifferent  breeding  of  some  animal  which  has  been  ex- 
hibited (cheers  and  laughter).  Well,  I  say  this  is  a  glo- 
rious day,  if  on  that  account  alone,  for  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  it  is  a  fine  moral  lesson  given  to 
the  world,  to  show  that  Englishmen,  however  they  may 
differ  on  subjects  which  are  deeply  Interesting  to  them 
in  a  material  point  of  view,  yet  can  lay  aside  all  their 
party  animosities,  and  can  meet  upon  common  and  neu- 
tral grounds,  as  brethren  and  as  mutual  friends,  with  no 
party  but  their  country  and  no  interest  but  that  of  the 
nation  (loud  and  long- continued  cheering).  I  now  give 
you  the  "  Health  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Lewes." 


Mr.  Neal  returned  thanks. 

Lord  Bbrners,  in  proposing  the  **  Stewards  of  the 
Yard  and  the  Judges  of  the  Show,"  stated  that  the 
council  had  thought  it  necessary  to  appoint  Professor 
Simonds  to  ascertain  whether  any  animal  introduced 
into  the  yard  was  suffering  from  infectious  disease,  and 
whether  they  exhibited  any  malformation.  The  labours 
of  the  judges  themselves  had  been  more  onerous  on  this 
than  on  any  former  occasion,  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  reaping  machines,  and  the  great  number 
of  steam-engines  that  had  been  brought  forward.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  better  times  were  in 
store  for  agriculture,  and  that  the  Royal  AgricuUural 
Society  would  be  one  of  the  principal  causes  for  intro- 
ducing those  better  times,  coupled  with  the  great  skill 
and  the  indomitable  energy  of  the  British  farmer 
(cheers). 

Mr.  Thompson  said :  In  returning  thanks  for  the 
compliment  that  had  been  paid  to  the  stewards  and 
judges  of  the  show,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  great  object 
of  the  stewards  has  been  to  make  such  arrangements  as 
should  secure  to  every  exhibitor  a  fair  field  and  no  fa- 
vour ;  and  the  judges  have  endeavoured  to  make  their 
awards  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  merits  of  the 
animals  or  the  implements  brought  before  them.  It 
will  not  be  difficult  to  convince  those  who  have  visited 
the  yard  (and  who  has  not?)  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  do,  and  in  some  classes  considerable 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  decision ;  but  (he 
labour  has  been  cheerfully  gone  through,  and  will  be 
sufficiently  rewarded  if  it  is  generally  considered  that 
the  duties  of  the  stewards  and  judges  have  been  efO- 
cicntly  performed.  The  opinion  they  have  formed  re- 
specting the  general  character  of  the  show  is,  that  though 
in  the  classes  of  shorthorns  and  Herefords  the  numbers 
are  not  so  great  as  on  some  previous  occasions,  the 
horses,  sheep,  and  pigs  about  make  up  the  deficiency  ; 
and  the  quality  of  the  stock  in  some  classes  is  remark- 
ably good,  especially  the  Herefords,  the  female  classes 
of  shorthorns,  some  classes  of  Devons,  and  the  South- 
down sheep.  In  the  implement  department  the  stewards 
and  judges  are  unanimous  in  thinking  that  the  present 
is  decidedly  the  best  show  that  has  yet  taken  place ;  that 
not  only  is  there  less  rubbish,  but  that  many  of  the 
standard  implements  have  had  important  improve- 
ments made  in  them  which  add  much  to  their 
value  without  at  all  increasing  their  cost.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered  more  than  an 
average  show.  The  facilities  given  by  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  deserve  to  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
those  who  have  taken  any  part  in  the  arrangements ; 
and  I  am  only  aware  of  one  cause  of  complaint,  vix., 
that  the  elements  should  have  conspired  with  our  good 
friends  in  Sussex,  and  lent  their  aid  in  giving  an  un- 
usually warm  reception.  I  wish  now  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  few  sti  iking  facts  connected  with  my  own 
department,  which  give  strong  evidence  of  the  rapid  im- 
provement now  going  on  in  agricultural  machinery,  and 
its  equally  rapid  rise  in  public  estimation.  Two  of  the 
most  pt  eminent  features  of  the  implement  yard  are  the 
reaping  machinci  and  thrashing  machines ;  and  it  is  well 
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worthy  of  note,  though  not  more  than  twelve  months 
hare  dapsed  sinee  the  first  trial  in  this  country  of  the 
present  form  of  reaping  machine,  1,400  orders  have 
been  received  by  four  manufacturers  of  these  imple- 
ments, involving  a  cost  of  more  than  jf30,000.    These 
machines  have  been  materially  improved  since  last  year, 
especially  in  the  form  of  the  cutting  knives.    As  we  are 
indebted  to  our  American  brethren  for  having  sent  us 
these  machines  in  working  form,  I  wish  to  point  out  the 
exact  nature  of  our  obligation  to  them.    Nearly  twenty 
jears  ago  I  saw  a  reaping  machine  at  work  in  Scotland, 
which  did  its  work  fairly ;  and  so  far  back  as  1816  a 
mmcbine  was  constructed  in  the  north  of  England,  not 
very  dissimilar  in  appearance  to  the  present  machines, 
the  maker  of  which,  not  being  patronized  here,  emigrated 
to  America.    The  question  will  naturally  be  asked  how 
it  happened  that  they  ^  ere  not  further  improved  and 
brought  into  general    use    in    this  country,  but  were 
adopted  and  put  into  better  form  in  America.    I  believe 
that  the  higher  price  of  produce  here,  and  the  greater 
scarcity  of  labour  there,  will  explain  this  fact.     If  the 
use  of  this  machine  in  its  less  perfect  state  caused  a  loss 
of  a  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre,  worth  in  this  country  7s. 
per  bushel,  the  loss  was  greater  than  the  gain ;  whereas, 
the  waste  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  America,   worth  on 
the  farm  2s.  6d.,  would  be  abundantly  compensated  by 
the  saving  of  manual  labour,   avowedly  the  most  ex- 
pensive item  in  American  farming.     In  saying  thus 
much,  I  am  far  from   wishing  to  undervalue  the  im- 
provements made  in  the  machine  by  our  Transatlantic 
brethren,  but  merely  that  the  case  should  be  under- 
stood.   I  consider  it  not  as  a  cause  of  jealousy,  but  as 
an  additional  bond  of  union  between  us ;  long  may  such 
ties  continue  in  full  force,  and  long  may  our  only  rivalry 
consist  in  striving  which  nation  can  most  readily  adopt 
that  which  is  good  in  the  sister  country,  and  which  can 
most  quickly  send  it  back  again  better  than  it  came. 
The  next  greatest  improvement  is  in  the  thrashing  ma- 
chines.   The  best  machines  exhibited  on  this  occasion 
have  made  a  decided  step  in  the  right  direction,  viz.,  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  preparing  the  grain  for  market.     A 
few  days  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  at  work  on 
the  farm  of  a  neighbour  in  Yorkshire,  a  thrashing-ma- 
chine made  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth,  and 
(he  owner  of  the  farm  informed  me  that  this  machine 
thrashed,  winnowed,  and  weighed  the  com  into  sacks  at 
s  cost  of  Id.  per  bushel.    Now,  by  the  old  process  of 
flail  and  winnowing  machine,  the  cost  would  have  been 
on  an  average  about  6d.  per  bushel,  making  a  difference 
of  12s.  6d.  per  acre  on  a  crop  of  30  bushels  merely  in 
preparing  the  com  for  market.     No  long  period  has 
elapsed  since  the  time  when,  throughout  a  large  district, 
not  many  days*  journey  firom  the  fair  town  of  Lewes,  if 
any  farmer  was  rash  enough  to  set  up  a  thrashing- ma- 
dune  he  was  pretty  sure  to  receive  notice  of  a  speedy 
visit  from  a  certain  Captain  Swing ;  whereas  at  the  pre- 
sent time  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  farm  of  any  size  where  a 
thrashing  machine  is  not  used.     Twenty  years  ago  the 
flail  was  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  standard 
eflnblemsofagricnlture;  in  twenty  years  more,  if  any- 
one cnriooB  in  antiquities  should  wish  to  see  a  flail,  he 


will  have  to  seek  it  in  a  museum,  where  it  may  possibly 
be  found  side  by  side  with  the  bows  and  arrows  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  or  other  similar  relics  of  by-gone  days. 
These  proofs  of  rapid  progress  might  be  extended  to  con- 
siderable length,  but  I  will  confine  myself  to  one  which 
I  should  be  sorry  to  omit,  because  it  involves  a  principle 
of  importance,  viz.,  the  adaptation  of  the  more  impor- 
tant implements  to  the  means  of  small  farmers.  Three 
years  ago  we  were  told  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  the 
price  of  the  better  class  of  implements ;  but  we  live  in 
an  age  which  makes  us  doubt  whether  the  word  impos- 
sible ever  ought  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  English 
language.  Messrs.  Garrett  have  this  year  brought  out 
a  drill,  small  but  effective,  and  at  such  a  price  as  really 
to  bring  it  within  the  means  of  small  occupiers.  This 
step  having  been  taken,  I  trast  its  success  will  be  such 
as  to  lead  to  its  being  generally  followed  by  the  other 
implement  makers.  I  beg  to  express  our  sincere  thanks 
for  the  compliment  that  has  been  paid  to  the  stewards 
and  judges  (applause). 

The  Earl  of  Carlislb— My  Lord  Dncie  and  gentle- 
men, I  am  sincerely  glad  that  the  toast  with  which  I 
have  the  high  honour  to  be  charged  explains  its  own 
purpose,  and  carries  with  it  its  own  recommendation. 
It  is  termed  the  '*  Labouring  classes  "  (cheers).  Now, 
if  there  is  any  one  feature  of  the  times  in  which  we  live 
which  ought  to  give  us  peculiargratification,  and  which  I 
should  be  tempted  to  rank  above  those  striking  and  mar- 
vellous improvements  in  the  progress  and  science  of  agri- 
culture, and,  indeed,  in  every  other  branch  of  human  in- 
dustry and  skill,  that  feature  is  the  increase  of  thought, 
care,  and  honour  which  are  bestowed  upon  labour  and 
the  labourers  (cheers).  With  respect  to  labour,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  every  day  more  and  more  viewed  and  felt  to 
be  a  Divine  appointment— the  Heaven-ordained  means 
and  main  material  of  human  worth,  human  happiness, 
and  human  virtue  (loud  cheers).  With  respect  to  the 
labourer,  I  feel  there  are  few  indeed  who  would  not 
now  recognize  the  troth  that  the  workman  should  rank 
in  value  above  the  work — (Hear,  hear)— that  he  should 
not,  on  the  one  hand,  be  considered  by  the  merely  feudal 
reckoning  as  an  item  in  the  retinue  of  the  lord,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  mercantile  light  of  a  machine  out 
of  which  so  much  work  has  to  be  extracted  (cheers)  ; 
but  that  as  he  does  much  for  others,  so  others  should  do 
much  for  him  (loud  and  prolonged  cheering).  I  feel 
sure,  to  bind  ourselves  only  to  that  fair  county  in  which 
we  are  met,  that,  whether  upon  the  breezy  uplands  of 
Goodwood,  or  under  the  castle  keep  of  Arandel,  or  be- 
fore the  stately  front  of  Petworth,  not  to  mention  other 
conspicuous  instances,  the  matter  which  people  now  feel 
to  be  of  real  importance  to  inquire  about  is,  not  which 
is  the  greatest  number  of  works  of  art,  or  the  most 
splendid  apartments,  or  the  most  costly  furniture,  but 
where  the  labourer  is  most  cared  for— (loud  cheers)— 
where  his  dwellings  are  kept  in  the  best  repair,  and 
where  are  the  most  efficient  and  well-condttcted  schools 
(renewed  cheers).  And,  gentlemen,  let  me  also  remind 
you  that  the  legislature  itself  has  shown  by  a  recent 
enactment  that  it  entertains  no  unworthy  jealousy  of  the 
English  labourer  (cheers).    It  has  shown  that  it  does 
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not  tcnt|i)e  lo  put  utm  in  Lii  liaiid.',  and  to  entriut  to 
him  Uis  dufedce  liDth  of  our  hambluit  uid  our  giTouileit 
hQmei ;  anil  thcujjb  at  ]ire)cal  ire  need  entertain  no  ap- 
prebeDiioii  cf  unfrieodlj  inttulioru  on  ths  part  of 
foreign  niitlans,  «ad  thougli  na  gee  mncb  more  pledKd 
to  Me  ttieir  honooreJ  reprnenUIiie*  at  tuch  a 
frieodl;  bnsrd  u  this— (cheer*)— jet  if,  u  opon 
Uiii  Terj  aantUeni  ihara  a(  old  fint  tha  Homtn, 
Beit  tha  Mormu  Conqueror  did  Und — ui,  if  inj 
hoitile  forcM  ihould  in  fnture  diumbuk,  I  know  that 
we  might  tnut  to  the  mui  of  Souei  to  take  the  poit  of 
tumonr.  and  be  the  lint  to  ptoia  tb>t  if  u  ioTideri  the; 
ame,  aa  conquerorj  thej  ahould  not  depart  (load  and 
reiterated  chaeriiig).  But  ws  all,  as  one  man,  feel  Uiat 
wa  had  ruber  ace  them  engaged  in  the  honanrable  pur- 
initt  of  peacefel  tndaiCrr  than  a  horrible  and  blood; 
■trife,  eren  ia  the  moat  rigbteoni  of  eanaei,  and  I  know 
it  li  with  the  alnceraiC  of  wiahca  for  their  real  and  per- 
muwnt  weUara  ^at  joa  will  drink  the  toaat  of  the 
Ubonriog  chiiiee  (cheera). 

Hr.  Abbot  Lawkihci  then  mae,  and  ma  recened  with  re- 
itBrated  cheering.  Ut  aaid,  yon  know  aa  well  la  I  do  that  it 
nqnjiH  no  nuaUlhare  of  conlidencc  at  thi*  bte  hour,  and  afler 
the  intcUectiNl  tnat  which  we  have  bad  from  the  great  orator* 
of  jrrar  Und  (cheer*),  to  riie  «ea  for  the  purpote  of  propoaing 
a  loait  i  but  ia  the  praenee  of  Briliah  himera  1  ahriiik  bom 
1KI  dutj  unpoeed  upon  me  (cheera).  I  rtjoice  in  thia  opportu- 
Dlty  of  meeting  BritiahagiieulturiBta  OB  tiieir  own  ground,  be- 
amae  1  believe,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  every  coimtr;  of 
any  rouaideratioii  ■batevu',  that  hfe,  and  liberty,  and  property, 
and  in  bet  the  grnt  AiundatioiLi  of  aociety,  reat  mainly  upon 
Iheagiicultunl  claaie*  (loud  cheera).  It  ia  eminently  >o  in 
Great  Britain,  particularly  in  England  (Hear,  hear).  And  why 
ifU  *o?  For  one  (dainand  aimple  reuon.  The  owuera  of 
ludfcside  on  their  land  (cheera),  and  the  owoeiaaudaeenpien 
of  land  are  neigbbonra  and  frieada  (dieen).  llrj  undentand 
their  mutual  rigfata,  they  both  aaieit  them.  I  hear  nothing 
at  landkitd*  oppre*^  their  tenanta ;  I  heu  nothing  and  ate 
notluDg  of  difficullin  betwesi  tenant  and  landlord ;  and  I  take 
it  (or  granted  that  landlorda  and  loianta  live  in  amity,  and 
peace,  and  fiiaidaliip  (ctwera),  I  do  not,  however,  riie  to  make 
a  qieedi,  bnt  to  propoae  a  toaat  (bud  crie*  of  "Go  on"). 
"Rut  toaat  ia  one  of  very  eit«naivc  aigniltcance,  "Hie  Agri- 
adtmal  Societie*  throughout  the  world"  (loud  cheera).  iVnd  I 
give  it  wilb  the  more  pleaaure  beeauae  I  know  that  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Sociely  of  England,  by  ita  coniti  Lotion,  ii  only 
hounded  by  (be  horiion  (lond  ebecra),  I  know  your  premioma 
are  open  to  all  the  world.  I  know  that  in;  honoured  colleaguea 
on  both  aide*  of  me  [the  Chevalier  Bunaen  aud  the  Marqnia 
d'Aieglio),  repreaenting  brming  coontrin,  come  hither  to  ace 
jour  atock  and  implnuenta ;  and  1  know  that  they  can  com- 
pete with  youia  (cheera).  I  uy.  then,  that  the  icience  (hat 
haa  beat,  and  ii,  applied  to  agriculture  iu  England  eventually 
qneadaitacU  throughout  the  world  by  nieana  of  your  aociety 
and  thoae  of  other  eouutriea ;  and  I  Chererore  aak  you  to  toaat 
fcrogn  aocietiea  (loud  cheera).  lluee  time*  have  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  mvited  to  your  meeting*,  and  aa  thia  occaaion 
m^  be  the  laat  (No,  no),  I  bq-  to  procnt  my  thnka  to  you 
and  to  (he  tirmcra  of  En^and,  not  only  for  the  hoapitality  and 
Undneaa  they  have  ahoni  me,  but  for  that  aftenHmei  extended 
to  my  countrymen  who  cro**  the  Atlantic,  and  Tint  ereiy  part 
of  England  to  cury  bad  yov  impIeDartB  and  yoor  itodi  (o 


;u  you  may  c 
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had  my  aay,  and  if  I  could  govern  anil  nRulaic  matters  (cheera), 
n-ith  the  aid  of  my  friMid  here  on  my  right  {laying  hii  liaud 
alectionatcly  on  the  ahouliler  of  Lord  ralucritoii  amidat  ihe 
enthuBi».«lic  and  reiterated  chwra  of  Ihe  aasembly)  ami  with  tiic 
kind  fedinga  that  1  know  eiiit  in  the  heart  of  another  cmineut 
indii  idual,  who,  now,  oceupiea  a  place  in  tlic  preaent  Cabi- 
iiet,  we  would,  1  aay,  never  hare  wara  or  evrti  rumours  ot  vtrt 
(Unid  and  long-continurd  cheera).  1  return  jou  uiy  thauka  for 
Ibepaat  1  and  if  in  the  future  we  ahould,  aa  Ihope  we  may,  uiecl 
again,  we  will  not  forget  to  sing  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  (great 
ebceiing). 

The  loadt  waa  Uicu  drunk  with  applauie. 

Mr,  Shaw  thai  propow^U  "The  Railway  Compauica,  aiiil 
Ikanki  for  their  co-operation  iu  proiDOtiug  the  ohjecla  of  the 
tociety"  (cheera). 

tSi.  CiiAFLiN,  U.P.,  retunkcd  tliaokt. 

The  Earl  of  CiilciiKfiTKR,  who  uaa  in  the  vice-chair,  thcii 
propojcd  Ihc  health  of  the  Vrraident  elect,  Lord  Ailiburton 
(cheera),  and  apobgiaed  for  hia  abacnce. 

'Hie  toaat  having  been  duly  honoured,  a  generalcTyuoie  fbr 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  liown cr  had  prciiouily  left  ttie 
pavilion,  aud  the  proccedinga  (ermiuated- 


FaiDAT,  July  16. — The  proceedings  of  thia  year'i 
couilry  meeting  tenninated  to-day.  and  in  a  peevniarjr 
point  of  Tiew  the  reinlt*  are  leas  aalisfictorj  and  anc- 
ceaafnl  for  the  Society  than  the;  have  been  far  manj 
years  past.  Partly  owing  to  the  utuation  of  Lewe*, 
which  osrtaialy  was  not  a  bappy  selection  a*  the  *c«M 
of  nch  a  dieplay ;  partly  owing  to  the  entreme  heat, 
which  rendered  locomotion,  eron  in  Ita  moat  conTCnlmt 
forms,  oppreuire,  and  sight-aeeing,  howerar  attracUte, 
a  bore;  chiefly,  however,  on  acconnt  of  the  eleetioiu, 
which  naturallj  pre-occnpied  ererjbody'a  attention,  thia 
show  ba*  gone  off  with  last  than  the  nsoal  ielat.  Not 
more  than  5,000  people  Tiaited  the  yards  yetterday,  and 
tO'da;  the  namberi  could  not  have  much  exceeded 
15,0()0,  though  the  charge  tor  idminian  wu  onlj  a 
ihiUlng,  and  iCoch  and  implemsnti  were  both  on  Ti«w. 
Then  was  no  crowding  ronnd  bronrlte  animals  or  nord 
machine*,  no  dexterona  and  eager  hatidling  to  ascartalii 
tho  proapeotlTe  qnaUlies  of  beef,  mntton,  or  pork  i  no 
twitting  of  tails,  poking  of  rides,  and  other  devieea 
to  make  reonmbent  prlies  stand,  pigs  aqneak,  and 
peokeepers  tollenlj  indignant  at  the  eiutingneM  ot 
public  curioaity.  A  languid  UatleKnoM  pemded 
balh  Ihs  animals  and  thdr  Tlsiton ;  the  shaded 
sidei  of  the  stalls  were  alone  fnqsanted ;  poo^ 
sanntared  about  the  yards,  turning  gratelUly  to  ererr 
puff  ot  wind  that  blew ;  straw  hats  and  "  wideawake*" 
of  the  coolest  construction  abotmited,  and  it  wai  no  vn- 
nsoal  spectacle  lo  see  pigs  and  their  keeperi  inooilng 
comOittlbly  together  under  the  shelter  of  the  tarpaalin. 
Natural  law*  cannot  be  tlolated  irlth  impimlty,  a*  Lord 
Paltnenton  rightly  said  ferterday,  and  Mme  of  die  orer- 
htUMdbMtto  died  ftomOs  tmadnheti,  or  ««n 
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killed  to  save  them  the  trouble.    One  immense   Suulh- 
clown  rata,  a  victix  of  sua  Etrokj,  weigl-.id  no  less  than 
ISJIli.  per  quarter.     A  rematkalle  effect  of  tbc  veatlier 
wtf&  iti  tendency  to  send  (he  country  wights  into  the  re- 
freshment booths  rather  than  the  shoTryard.     The  former 
were  largely  patronized  by  the  sraockfrockSfWhoscemedto 
think  their  contentj  wonderful  and  far  more  desirable  than 
the  accumulated  triumphs  of  the  stock  breeder  and  the 
implement  maker.    The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that, 
apart  from  the  unfortunate  concurrence  of  the  elections, 
Lewes  waa  an  injudicious  selection  [as  the  site  for  the 
Society's  country  meeting.    Brighton  would  ha?e  been 
m  far  more  convenient  and  appropriate  choice.   Standing 
midway  between  the  eastern  and  western  dirisions  of  the 
eoanty,  its  position  would  have  enabled  the  Society  to 
do  justice  to  both,  while  the  extensive  railway  accom* 
modation  would  ha?e  been  a  great  facility  to  visitors, 
and  the  proximity  of  the  sea  would  have  helped  people 
to  keep  themselves  cool.    Instead  of  this,  tbe  society 
and  its  friends  have  been  doing  penance  for  a  week  on 
the  side  of  a  chalk  hill,  singularly  well  placed  to  develope 
the  full  force  of  the  sun,  in  a  quiet  country  town,  undis- 
turbed bf  any  ambition  of  progress,  and  with  a  miser- 
able little  temporary  rsilway  station  at  command— where 
the  arrangements  were  not  very  good  nor  the  officials 
over  obliging.    The  worthy  inhabitants  of  Lewes  did  the 
beat  they  could  under  the  circumstances  however,  and 
the  society,  while  it  has  gained  little  financially,  has 
fairly  sustained  its  reputation  for  utility.    It  would 
■erre  no  purpose  to  re  enter  upon  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  show  yard,  as  these  have  already'becn  described  in 
mfficient  detail ;  but  to  agriculturists  the  publication  of 
the  prize  list  for  implements  in  a  complete  form  will,  no 
doobt,  prove  acceptable.    The  awards  of  the  judges  in 
this  department  were  not  finished  till  late  last  night,  and 
not  annonnoed  till  this  morning. 


LIST  OF  PRIZES. 

8H0RT.II0RNS. 

J«n)0B8.^MeHrs.  Joon  Oair,  Wm.  Smith,  and  Thomas 

Short. 

Class  I. — ^BqUs  calved  previously  to  the  lit  of  January, 
1850,  and  not  exceeding  5  years  old. 

First  prise  of  40f.  to  "iir.  Thomas  Crisp,  of  Havkhill,  near 
▲lowiek,  Northumberland,  a  4  years  and  4  months  old  short- 
honed  bollf  bred  by  himsdf. 

Second  prise  of  20f.  to  Mr.  F.  II.  Fawkes,  of  Famlcy,  near 
Ottey*  Torinhire,  a  3  years  and  5  months  old  pure  short- 
homed  bull,  bred  by  himself. 

Class  n.— Bulls  calved  since  the  1st  of  January,  1850, 
and  more  than  1  year  old. 

First  prise  of  252.  to  Mr.  John  Booth,  of  Killerby,  near 
Catterkk,  Yorkshire,  a  2  years  and  1  month  old  short-homed 
boll,  bred  by  himself. 

Seeood  prise  of  161.  to  Mr.  John  Kirkham,  of  Hagnaby, 
near  Bpilsby,  lincolo,  a  2  years  and  2  months  old  pure  short- 
homed  boll,  bred  by  himself. 

Class  III.—Cows  in-milk  or  in-ealf. 

First  prise  of  201.  to  Mr.  Charles  Towneley,  of  Towneley- 
park*  near  Burnley,  Laneashirc,  a  3  years  and  2  months  old 
pare  short- homed  in- milk  and  in-c«lf  cow,  bred  by  himself. 

Seeoiid  prise  of  10/.  to  Mr.  Charles  Towneley,  of  Towneley- 
park,  near  Burnley,  Lancashire,  a  4  years  and  4  months  old 
pare  ihort-bomed  in-milk  cow,  bred  by  Mr.  Baouermao. 

Class  IV. — Heifers  ia-milk  or  in-ealf  not  exceeding  three 

years  old. 

Fiist  prise  of  IR  to  Mr.  Richard  Booth,  ofWarlaby,  near 


Northsllerton,  Yorkshire,  a  2  yesra  and  5  luonUts  old  sliort- 
horncd  iu-calf  hdfer,  bred  by  himself. 

Second  piiie  of  10/.  to  Mr.  Charles  Towneley,  of  Towutlcy- 
psrk,  near  Burnley,  Ijaucasbire,  a  2  years  and  10  months  old 
pnre  short-homed  in-milk  and  in-calf  heifer,  bred  by  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Ireland. 

Class  V. — ^Yearling  Heifers. 

First  prise  of  10/.  to  Mr.  Charles  Tovneley,  of  Towneley 
Furk,  near  Burnley,  I^ancashire,  a  1  year  and  6  mouths  old 
pure  short-horned  yearling  heifer,  bred  by  himself. 

Second  prize  of  5/.  to  Mr.  Richard  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  near 
Northallerton,  a  1  year  and  5  months  old  short-homed  yearling 
heifer,  bred  by  himaelf. 

HEKBFORDS. 
Judges.— Messrs.  H.  Chamberlain,  H.  Teetiibwy,  and 

J.  E.  JONKS. 

Class  I. — Bolls  calved  pre\'ionsly  to  the  Ist  of  Jsuusry,  1850, 
and  not  exceeding  5  years  old. 

First  prise  of  40/.  to  Mr.  Edv^trd  Price,  of  the  Court  House, 
near  Pembridge,  Hereford,  a  4  years  and  5  months  old  Here- 
ford bull,  bred  by  himself. 

Second  prize  of  20/.  to  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Radnor,  of  Coleshill,  near  Faringdon,  Berks,  a  3  years  and  4 
months  old  Hereford  bull,  bred  by  Mr.  Stedman,  of  Bedstone- 
hall,  Herefordshire. 

Class  n. — Bulls  oslved  since  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  and 

more  than  1  year  old. 

first  prise  of  25/.  to  Mr.  George  Browo,  of  Avebnry,  near 
Marlborough,  Wilts,  a  1  year  and  6  months  old  Hereford  bull, 
bred  by  Mr.  Yeoman,  of  Stretton  Court,  near  Hereford. 

Secoitd  prise  of  15/.  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Berwick, 
of  Cronkhill,  near  Shrewsbury,  Salop,  a  2  years  6  months  and  3 
days  old  Hereford  bull,  bred  by  his  lordship. 

Class  in. — Cows  in-milk  or  in-calf. 

First  prise  of  20/.  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Berwick, 
of  Cronkhill,  near  Shrewsbury,  Salop,  a  3  years  7  months  and 
15  days  old  Hereford  in  mUk  and  in-calf  cow,  bred  by  his 
lordship. 

Second  prise  of  10/.  to  Mr.  Philip  Turner,  of  the  Leen,  nesr 
Leominster,  Herrfordshire,  a  3  years  9  months  and  15  days 
old  Hereford  in-milk  and  in-calf  cow,  bred  by  himself. 
Class  IV. — Heifers  in-milk  or  in-oalf  not  exceeding  3  yeara 

old. 

First  prise  of  10/.  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Berwick, 
of  Cronkhill,  near  Shrewsbury,  Salop,  a  2  years  7  months  and 
17  days  old  Hereford  in-calf  heifer,  bred  by  his  lordship. 

Second  prise  of  5/.  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Berwick, 
of  Cronkhill,  near  Shrewsbury,  Salop,  a  %  years  8  months  and 
24  days  old  Hereford  in-calf  heifer,  bred  by  his  lordship. 
Cksa  v.— Yeariing  Heifers. 

First  prise  of  10/.  to  Mr.  Walter  Mayhcry,  of  Penlan,  near 
Brecon,  Brecknoekshire,  a  1  year  and  9  months  old  Hereford 
yearling  heifer,  bred  by  himself. 

Second  prise  of  5/.  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Berwick, 
of  Cronkhill,  near  Shrewsbury,  Salop,  a  1  year  6  months  and 
19  days  old  Hereford  yearliog  heifer,  bred  by  his  lordship. 

DEVONS. 

Judges. — Messrs.  Thos.  Hartshoene,  Tho8.Townsend 

and  E.  Pops. 

Class  L— Bulls  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of  January,  1850, 

and  not  exceeding  5  years  old. 

First  prise  of  40/.  to  Mr.  Samuel  Farthing,  of  Stowey  Court, 
near  Bridgewater,  Somerset,  a  8  yeara  and  6  months  old  pure 
Devon  buU,  bred  by  himself. 

Second  prise  of  20/.  to  Mr.  Thomas  Bu^hby  Morle,  of 
Cannington-park,  near  Bridgwater,  Somerset,  a  3  years  and  6| 
months  old  pure  Devon  buU,  bred  by  Mr.  John  Qusrtley,  m 
Molland,  South  Moltou,  Devou. 

Class  II. — Bulls  calved  since  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  and 

more  than  1  year  old. 

First  prise  of  25/.  to  Mr.  James  Hole,  of  Knowle-house,  near 
Dunster,  Somerset,  a  1  year  and  9  mootha  old  pure  Devon 
hull,  bred  by  himself. 

Second  prise  of  15/.  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
of  Holkham,  near  Wdls,  Norfolk,  a  two  years  and  6  months 
old  North  Devon  buU,  bred  by  his  lordship. 

Class  HI. — Cows  in-milk  or  in-calf. 

First  prise  of  20/.  to  Mr.  Samuel  Farthing,  of  Stowey 
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Court,  near  Bridffcwater,  a  3  years  and  4  months  old  pnre 
Devon  in-milk  and  in  calf  cow,  bred  by  himself. 

Second  prize  of  10/.  to  Mr.  James  Quartley,  of  MoUand, 
near  South  Molton,  Devon,  a  10  years  and  6  months  old  pure 
North  Devon  in-milk  cow,  bred  by  himself. 
Class  IV. — Heifers  in-milk  or  in-calf  not  exceeding  three  years 

old. 

First  prise  of  152.  to  Mr.  Samnel  Farthinfr*  of  Stowey  Court, 
near  Bridgewater,  Somcreet,  a  2  years  and  8  months  old  pure 
Devon  iu-calf  heifer,  bred  by  himself. 

Second  prise  of  10/.  to  Mr.  James  Quartley,  of  Molland, 
near  South  Molton,  Devon,  a  2  years  snd  six  months  o!d  pnre 
North  Devon  in-calf  heifer,  bred  by  himself. 
Class  V. — Yearling  Heifers. 

First  prize  of  10/.  to  Mr.  George  Turner,  of  Barton,  near 
Exeter.  Devon,  a  1  year  and  8  months  old  North  Devon  year- 
ling heifer,  bred  by  himself. 

Second  prize  of  5/.  to  Mr.  Wm.  Baker,  of  Bishops'  Nymp- 
ton,  near  South  Molton,  a  1  yesr  and  7  mouths  old  North 
Devon  }  carling  heifer,  bred  by  lumself. 

SUSSEX. 

Judges. — Messrs.  £.  L  Faanklin,  Wm.  Cox«  and  John 

Williams. 

Class  I.— Bulls  calved  previously  to  the  1st  January,  1850, 
and  not  exceeding  5  years  old. 

First  prize  of  20/.  to  Mr.  Arnold  Denman,  of  Stonehsm 
Mailing,  near  liewes,  Sussex,  a  8  years  and  6  months  old  Sus- 
sex bull,  bred  by  himself. 

Second  prise  of  10/.  to  Mr.  WiUism  Botting,  of  Westmes- 
ton,  near  iluratperpoint,  Sussex,  a  4  years  and  6  months  old 
Sussex  bull,  bred  by  himself. 

Class  II. — Bulls  calved  since  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  and 

more  than  1  year  old. 

A  prize  of  10/.  to  Mr.  Josiah  Pitcher,  of  Westham,  near 
Eastbourne,  Sussex,  a  1  year  and  6  months  old  pure  Sussex 
bull,  bred  by  himielf. 

Class  III. — Cows  in-milk  or  in-calf. 

First  prise  of  10/.  to  Messrs.  Arthur  and  Thomas  Barton, 
of  Bexhill,  near  Battle.  Sussex,  a  6  years  and  4  months  old 
Sussex  in-milk  and  in-calf  cow,  bred  by  themselves. 

Second  prise  of  5/.  to  Mr.  Hairy  Catt,  of  West  Firle,  near 
liCwes,  Sussex,  a  6  years  and  4  months  old  Sussex  in-calf  cow, 
bred  by  himself.  ^ 

Class  IV. — Heifers,  in-milk  or  in-calf,  not  exceeding  three 

years  old. 

A  prise  of  10/.  to  Mr.  Arnold  Denman,  of  Stoneham  Mai- 
ling, near  Lewes,  Sussex,  a  2  years  and  5  months  old  Sussex 
in-calf  heifer,  bred  by  himself. 

Class  V. — Yearling  Heifers. 

A  prize  of  5/.  to  Mr.  Jamea  Gorringe,  of  Selmeston,  near 
Lewes,  Sussex,  a  1  year  and  8  months  old  pure  Sussex  yearling 
heifer,  bred  by  himself. 

CATTLE  OF  ANY  OTHER  BREED. 

Judges. — Messrs.  II.  Chamberlain,  H.  Trethewy,  and 

J.  E.  Jones. 

Class  I. — Bulls  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of  January,  1850, 
and  not  exceeding  5  years  old. 
A  prize  of  10/.  to  Captain  William  Lige,  of  Thorpe  Con- 
stantiue,  near  Tamwortb,  Stafford,  a  4  years  and  5  months 
old  long-homed  bull,  bred  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  RoUright,  Ox- 
fordabire. 

Class  II. — Bulls  calved  since  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  and 

more  than  one  year  old. 
A  prize  of  10/.  to  Mr.  J.  O.  Watkins,  of  Woodfield,  sear 
Droitwich,  Worcester,  a  1  year  and  4  months  old  Channel 
Islands  bull,  bred  by  himself. 

Class  III. — Cows  in-milk  or  in-calf. 
A  prize  of  10/.  to  Captain  William  Inge,  of  Thorpe  Con- 
stantiue,  near  Tamwortb,  Stafford,  a  7  years  and  2  months 
old  long-homed  in-milk  cow,  bred  by  himself. 

Class  IV. — Heifer  in-milk  or  in-calf. 
A  prize  of  5/.  to  Mr.  William  Tod,  of  Elphin«tone  Tower, 
near  Tranent,  Haddington,  a  2  years  and  11  months  old  West 
Highland  iu-calf  oow,  bred  by  Mr.  McDonald,  of  Inverness- 
shire. 

Class  v.— No  entry. 


HORSES. 

Judges.— Messrs.  Wm.  Greaves,  Tugs.  Capon,  and  W. 

F.  Karkbkk. 

Class  I« — Stallions  for  sgricultural  purposes,  fosled  previously 

to  1st  January,  1850. 

First  prize  of  30/.  to  Mr.  William  Steam,  of  Elmsett 
Hall,  nesr  Hadletgh,  Suffolk,  a  3  years  old  pure  Suffolk  stal- 
lion, bred  by  Mr.  Arthey,  of  lindsey,  Suffolk. 

Second  prise  of  15/.  to  Mr.  Samuel  Cleydon,  of  linton, 
Cambridgeshire,  a  3  years  old  Suffolk  stallion,  bred  by  him- 
self. 

Class  II. — Stallions  for  agricultural  purposes,  foaled  since  the 

1st  of  January,  1850. 

First  prize  of  20/.  to  Mr.  Thomas  Catlin,  of  Butley,  near 
Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  a  2  years  old  pure  Suffolk  stallion,  bred 
by  himself. 

Second  prise  of  10/.  to  Mr.  William  Wilson,  of  Ashbocking, 
near  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  a  2  years  old  Suffolk  stallion,  bred  by 
Mr.  James  Gamham,  of  Earl  Stonham,  Suffolk. 
Claaa  III. — Uoadtt«r  Stallions. 

A  prize  of  16/.  to  Mr.  John  Baxter,  of  Wiggenhall,  St. 
Peter's,  near  Lynn,  Norfolk,  a  4  years  old  roadster  stallion, 
bred  by  himself. 

Class  IV.— ^fares  and  Foals,  for  agriadtural  purposes. 

First  prize  of  20/.  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  George  Barthropp,  cf 
Crettiugham  Rookery,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  a  Suffolk  msre 
and  foal ;  the  mare  bred  by  Mr.  R.  Pease,  of  Lai  field ;  sire  of 
foal  belonged  to  himself. 

Second  prize  of  10/.  to  Mr.  Frederick  Barlow,  of  Haskcton, 
near  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  a  Suffolk  mare  and  foal ;  the  mare 
bred  by  Mr.  Garnham,  of  Hculey,  Suffolk,  and  is  6  ycsrs  old  ; 
sire  of  foal  belonged  to  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Ashbocking. 
Class  V. — Fillies,  two  years  old. 

First  prize  of  15/.  to  Mr.  Samuel  Wrinch,  of  Great  Holland, 
near  Colchester,  Essex,  a  2  years  old  Suffolk  lilly,  bred  by 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  Dc  Grey,  of  Copdock,  near  Ipswich 

Second  pr'uEe  of  5/.  to  Mr.  Samuel  Wrinch,  of  Great  Hol- 
Isnd,  near  Colchester,  Essex,  a  2  years  old  Suffolk  filly,  bred 
by  himself. 

LEIC  ESTERS. 

Judges. — Messrs.  W.  Bartholomew,  N.  C.  Stone,  and 

W.  TlNDALL. 

Class  L — Shearliug  Rams. 

First  prise  of  30/.  to  Mr.  William  Sanday,  of  Holme  Pierre- 
point,  near  Nottingham,  a  16  months  old  Leicester  ram,  bred 
by  himself. 

Second  prize  of  15/.  to  Mr.  William  Sanday,  of  Holme 
Pierrepoint,  near  Nottingham,  a  16  months  old  Leicester  ram, 
bred  by  himself. 

Class  U. — Rams  of  any  other  age. 

First  prize  of  80/.  to  Mr.  WiUiam  Sanday,  of  Holme  Pierre- 
point,  near  Nottingham,  a  40  montha  old  Leicester  ram,  bred 
by  himself. 

Second  prise  of  15/.  to  Mr.  William  Sanday,  of  Holme 
Pierrepoint,  near  Nottingham,  a  28  months  old  Leicester  rarn, 
bred  by  himself. 

Class  III.— Shearling  Ewes. 

First  prize  of  20/.  to  Mr.  William  Sanday,  of  Holme  Pierre- 
point, near  Nottingham,  a  pen  of  five  16  months  old  Leicester 
ewes,  bred  by  himself. 

Second  prize  of  10/.  to  Mr.  William  Sanday,  of  Holme 
Pierrepoint,  near  Nottingham,  a  pea  of  five  16  months  old 
Leicester  ewes,  bred  by  himself. 

SOUTH  DOWNS. 
Judges.— Messrs.  Hart,  Hy.  Fooks,  and  P.  Purveb. 

Claaa  I. — Shearling  Rams. 

First  prise  of  SO/,  to  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near 
Cambridge,  a  17  months  old  South  Down  ram,  bred  by 
himself. 

Second  prise  of  15/.  to  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham, 
near  Cambridge,  a  16  months  old  South  Down  ram,  bred  by 
himself. 

Class  n. — Rams  of  any  other  age. 

First  priie  of  30/.  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Chiehester, 
of  Staumer,  near  Lewes,  Sussex,  a  40  montha  old  South  Down 
ram,  bred  by  his  lordship. 

Second  prise  of  16^  to  Ur,  William  Stmslmiy,  of  West 
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1,  WiUi,  a  29  montha  old  Soath  Down  nm,  bred  by 


Claw  in.— SheiriiDg  Evei. 

Fint  prixe  of  20/.  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  o(  Chichaater, 
of  StaoBMr,  near  Lewes,  Sussex,  a  pen  of  fire  16  montha  old 
Baath  Down  Ewea,  bred  by  his  lordship. 

Baeoad  prise  of  102.  to  his  Grace  the  Dnke  of  Richmond,  of 
Qaadwood,  near  Chicheater,  Susaez,  a  pen  of  five  16^  months 
old  South  Down  ewea,  bred  by  his  Grace. 

lOVG   WOOLS  (NOT  LSICISTBRS.) 

JuD«BS.— Meaara.  J.  Abbott*  H.  Aylmbr,  and  P. 

Richardson. 

Claas  L«— Shearling  Rama. 

Ilrat  priae  of  202.  to  Mr.  William  Lane,  of  Eastiogton,  near 
Hathkadi,  Oloncestershire,  a  16  months  old  Cotswold  ram, 
kndbyhiflBaeUl 

BeeondprtaeoflO/.  toMr.  William  Game,  of  Aldsworth, 
Btar  NorUileaeb,  Glouceaterahire,  a  16  months  old  CoUwold 
aB,bred  by  himself. 

Class  n. — Rama  of  any  other  sge. 

Knt  priae  of  201  to  Mr.  WDfiam  Lane,  of  Eaatington, 
NortUeacfa,  Gloucestershire,  a  40  months  old  Cotawold  ram, 
ked  by  himaelf. 

Seemd  priae  of  lOZ.  to  Mr.  Robert  Beaman,  of  Moreton-in- 
Iba  Maiab,  Okmeestershir^  a  40  montha  old  true  Cotawold 
lam,  bred  by  bimsdf. 

Class  IIL— Shearling  Ewea. 

fint  priae  of  10/.  to  Mr.  William  Lane,  of  Eaatington, 
oav  Northleacb,  Olonoaatenhir^  a  pen  of  Atc  16  months  old 
Oatavold  ewes,  bred  by  himselt 

SaeoBd  priae  of  5/.  to  Mr.  William  Lane,  of  Eaatington. 
■ear  NortUeacb,  Glonoestcrahira^  a  pen  of  fire  16  montha  old 
Cetawold  ewea,  bred  by  himadf. 

ROMNEY  MARSH,  OR  KENTISH  SHEEP. 
JuDOBR.— Ifeasra.  J.  Abbott,  H.  Atlmbr,  and  P. 

Richardson. 

Class  L — Rams  of  any  age. 

First  priae  of  20/.  to  Sir  Edward  C.  Dering,  Bart.,  of  Sur- 
readon  Dering,  ncfr  Ashford,  Koit,  a  89|  months  old  Rom- 
nay  Marsh  ram,  bred  by  himself. 

BoBond  ^tise  of  10/.  to  Sir  Edward  C.  Dering,  Bart.,  of  Sur- 
rendcB  Dering,  near  Ashford,  Kent,  a  4  years  and  8  months 
old  Bomney  Marsh  ram,  bred  by  himself. 

Class  U. — ^Four-toothed  Ewes  with  their  lambs. 

A  prise  of  10/.  to  Sir  Edward  C.  Dering,  Bart,  of  Siirren- 
dca  Dering,  near  Ashford,  Kent,  a  pen  of  five  2  years  and 
8  RMoths  old  Romney  Marsh  ewes  with  their  lambs,  bred  by 


Class  m.— Ewes  of  anyage. 
Ajpriaa  of    10/.  to  Mr.  Walter  W.  Dawea,  of  Ewhurst, 
Horst  Green,  Sussei,  a  pen  of  five  4  years  and  8  months 
old  Romney  Marsh  ewes»  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Dawea 
aadbimaelf. 

PIGS. 

Judobs. — Meaars.  W.  Hessbltinb,  J.  Claydbn,  and  J. 

Clarkb. 

Class  L^-Boars  of  a  large  breed. 

First  prixe  of  15/.  to  Mr.  Heniy  Blandford,  of  Sandridge, 
near  Melksham,  Wilts,  a  Berkshire  boar,  2  years  and  1  day 
old^  bred  by  hioMelf. 

Second  prixe  of  5/.  to  Mr.  Moses  Cartwrigfat,  of  Stanton- 
hill,  near  Burton-on-Trent,  Stafford,  a  Stanton-boar,  1  year 
and  2  months  old,  bred  by  himself. 

Class  II. — ^Boars  of  a  small  breed. 

First  prixe  of  15/.  to  Mr.  Samuel  Druce,  jim.,  of  Eyusham, 
near  Oxford,  an  Oxfordshire  and  Essex  boar,  1  year  and  2 
weeks  old,  bred  by  himself. 

Second  prixe  of  5/.  to  Mr.  Timothy  Town,  of  Keighly,  York- 
shire, a  snudl  boar,  3  years  and  1  month  old,  bred  by  Mr.  John 
G.  Sogden,  of  Steeton  Hall,  near  Keighley,  Yorkshire. 
Class  HI. — Breeding  Sows  of  a  large  breed. 

A  prixe  of  10/.  to  Mr.  William  Abbott,  of  Woodhouse,  Carr, 
near  I^eeds,  Yorkshire,  a  large  sow,  3  ycara  and  9  months  old, 
bred  by  Mr.  John  Madgley,  of  Mear  Wood. 

Class  IV. — ^Breeding  Sows  of  a  small  breed. 

A  prixe  of  10/.  to  Mr.  Mark  Stainsby,  jun.,  of  80,  Lsdy 
Pitt-teae^  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  a  Devonshire  sow,  1  year  and  2 


mouths  old,  bred  by  Mr.  John  Bartlett,  of  lifton,  near  Laun- 
oeston,  Deron. 

Class  v.— Breeding  Sow  Pigs  of  a  large  breed,  aboTa  4  and 

under  8  months  old. 
A  prixe  of  10/.  to  Mr.  Samuel  Munro,  of  Salfdrd,  Lancashire, 
a  pen  of  three  large  sow  pigs,  7  months  and  1  week  old,  bred 
by  himself. 
Class  VI.— Breeding  Sow  Pigs  of  a  small  breed,  aboTO  4  and 

under  8  months  old. 
A  prixe  of  10/.  to  Mr.  John  Moon,  of  Lapford,  near  Ciedi- 
ton,  Devon,  a  pen  of  three  Essex  sow  pigs,  7  months  and  2 
wedu  old,  bred  by  himsdf. 

POULTRY. 

Judges.— The  Hem.  and  Rev.    S.  W.  Lawlbt,  Mr.  J. 
Bailby,  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Wright. 

Class  I. — Cocks  and  Hens  of  the  Dorking,  Surrey,  or  oUl  Sua* 

sex  or  Kent  breeds. 

First  prixe  of  5/.  to  Mr.  Thomas  Townley  Parker,  of  Sutton 
Grange,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  a  grey  Dorking  cock  and  two 
hens,  16  mouths  old,  bred  by  himsdf. 

Second  prixe  of  SI.  to  Mr.  Henry  Blandford,  of  Sandridge, 
near  Melksham,  Wilts,  a  speckled  Dorking  cock  and  two  bens, 
4  months  and  2  weeks  old,  bred  by  himseUT. 

Third  prixe  of  21.  to  Mr.  James  Lewry,  of  Handcroas, 
Slaughham,  near  Crawley,  Sussex,  a  Dorking  cock  and  two 
hens,  5  m(mths  and  2  wedts  old,  bred  by  himselfl 

Ckss  II. — Cocks  and  Hens  of  the  Malay,  Cochin-China,  or 
other  Asiatic  breeds. 

First  prixe  of  3/.  to  Mr.  Henry  B.  Higgs,  of  Hill-lodge,  near 
Southampton,  Hants,  a  Cochin-China  cock  and  two  h^,  5 
months  and  1  week  old,  bred  by  himself. 

Second  prixe  of  21.  to  Mr.  Ilenry  B.  Higgs,  of  Hill-lodge, 
near  Southampton,  Hants,  a  Cochin-China  cock  and  two  hens, 
4  months  old,  bred  by  himsdf. 

Class  ni.— Cocks  and  Hens  of  the  Spanish,  Hamburgh,  or 

Polish  breeds. 

First  prixe  of  8/.  to  Mr.  George  C.  Adkina,  of  Edgbaaton, 
near  Birmingham,  Warwick,  a  black  Polish  cock  and  two  bens, 
about  12  months  old,  breeder  imknown. 

Second  prise  of  2/.  to  Mr.  Joseph  Tuley,  of  Matchless-bouse, 
near  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  a  golden-spangled  Hambunh  oock, 
26,  and  2  hens,  14  montbs  oM  respectivdy,  bred  by  Mr.  John 
Driver  of  Coin. 

Class  4. — Cocks  and  Hens  of  any  other  pure  breed. 

First  prixe  of  3/.  to  Mr.  Joseph  Tuley,  of  Matchless-house, 
Keighley,  Yorkshire,  a  Bolton  grey  cock  and  two  hens,  26 
months  old,  bred  by  himself. 

Second  prixe  of  2/.  to  Mr.  William  Ludlam,  of  Bradford, 
YorksUre,  a  pure  silver  pheasant  oock  and  2  hens,  24  montbs 
old,  bred  by  himself. 

Class  V. — Cocks  and  Hens  of  any  mixed  breed. 
A  prixe  of  8/.  to  Mr.  Henry  Thomas  Leigh,  of  Turnham* 
green,  Middlesex,  a  golden  Imntam  (of  Sir  John  Sebrif  ht'a 
breed)  cock  and  two  hens,  about  24  months  old,  bred  by 
himsdt 

Class  VI.— Turkeys.    No  prixe  awarded. 

Ctass  Vn,— Geese. 

First  prixe  of  3/.  to  Mr.  Thomas  Towneley  Parker,  of  But- 
ton Grange,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  a  Toulouse  gander  and 
two  geese,  8  months  and  2  weeks  old,  bred  by  himself. 

Second  prixe  of  21.  to  Mr.  Robert  Glover,  of  Holt  Hall,  near 
Faxeley,  Staffordshire,  a  white  sander  and  two  geese,  age  un- 
known, bred  by  the  Rev.  John  Robinson,  of  Widmerpool. 
Class  VIIL— Ducks  of  the  Aylesbury,  or  any  other  white 

variety. 

A  prixe  of  2/.  to  Mr.  Robert  Glover,  of  Holt  Hall,  near 
Faxeley,  Staffordshire,  a  white  Aylesbury  drake  and  two  ducks, 
about  2  years  old,  bred  by  him. 

Class  IX — Ducks  of  any  variety. 

First  prise  of  21.  to  Mr.  Thomas  Towneley  Parker,  of  Sutton 
Grange,  near  St.  Helens,  lisncashire,  a  Ronen  drake  and  two 
ducks,  124  months  old,  bred  by  himsdf. 

Second  prixe  of  1/.  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Eari  of  March, 
of  Molcomb,  Chichester,  Sussex,  a  wild  variety  drake  and  two 
ducks,  the  drake  2  years,  and  ducks  10  months  old,  bred  by 
bis  lordship. 

L 


JobD  tLirkhiiD'i  beifer. 

CoHHKNiiBU.— Tbe  Rjgbt  Hi 
tin  RJKhl  Hon.  Laid  UtruFr'i  be' 
heittt,  *Dd  Mr.  Kirlihitp'i  htirn. 
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— Ur.  Bidiird  Boolh'a  oiw  lud  ili 


:itH.  Ur.  < 


IIIOIILV  COHHtNDKD.— U[.  Wb.  Perrj'i  bull,  Ur.  Jol 
Wilttr'i  ball,  Uia  BiHnwn  ol  tbt  liU  Rit.  J.  R.  am>(bie 
ai»,  (od  yi.  Willct  Waibnj't  htittr. 

CoHHiNDED.-Mr.  jHiph  Cndock'*  boll,  Mr.  Willi* 
Jtnm'cow,  BudlheEHCTHonofttnUWBt'.  J.B.  amjthif 


HiOTiLY  C01|)1KHU>D. — Ur.  Qnirge  Tornet'a  heircr 
COHHENDED.— Mr.  Stmiitl  Anitrj'ibull,  (bcEirlori 
ccttcr'*  em,  ud  Ht.  Jvatt  Hole'a  bdfei. 


■S  UAGAZINB. 

Foi  tbc  bot  (Ueiwc  cotD  uid  tutain  doll,  £10.— Meim. 
R.  Horniby  ind  Son. 
_  For  the  bttl  drill  for  imtll  occuiiitioui,  £.i,— Mesir^.  V. 

for  the  hat  .1, 
minute  drill  for  I 
ud  Soil. 

For  llu  belt 
ikj  iikI  Sor 


OUUIfMl 

<  Chil4'«  b 


p.— Ill-  Rebert  Cbitfidd'a  bull  «Dd  Ur.  T^d 


HiQiiLV  coHHBNDip.— Ui.:  R.  J.  Wcbb'i  buU  tnd  Ur 
1Va. ';^4'i  bull. 

CouuENDiD.— Ur.  Joba  BwweU'i  bull  tud  Mi.  Q.D 
B)|db*iD>  bull. 

HioiiLv  coHUEVDim.— Ui.  H.  n.Sejminu'a  tUllton  ud 
Ur.  Tbom.!  Aidiogton'i  ipirc  lud  fo.L 

CoUHBunED.  —  l^r.  Edrlrd  Browniiij'i  itallioii,  Mr 
Jacob  Witton'a  marc  and  foal,  the  Hon.  and  Rir.  J.  Naiton'i 
ellj,  and  Mr.  N.  G.  Barthropp't  filly. 

BHKKP    (LKlCEaiKBi). 

MKBDED.— Mt.  W.  asndu'i  nnj,  Ut.  T.  E. 

id  Mi.  W.  Saudaj'a  nm. 

-Mr.  Wm.  Sjtndaj'a  r^m  ud  Mr.  T.  E. 


PwjIeU'l 

FiwIfK'i 

HiuiiLiKQHMENDKD.— TwoofUr.'jooaa  Webb'a  rma, 
Mr.  Tbomu  Kobmum'a  nm,  Ur.'Wm.  Biina1iDrT>a  nni,  Itr 
Wn.  Kigdni'a  pen  of  ivn,  ind  Mr.  tfenr;  Lngmr'i'pen  ol 


—Two  at  Sic  Bdirird  Deiugi'a  nma. 


HisiiLY  coMUBflDED.— Ur.  WiD.  Uinr'a  bur,  Ut. 
Wm.  Hiinxorth't  boar,  Mr.  Jobn  Uooo'a  boar.  Mi.  Jnfaa 
Hillniin'a  kr,  Ur.  aunatl  Disced  (jiui.)  io«,  Mr.  Qtaigt 
Muglc'a  low,  ud  U(.  JahB  Uoon'i  aoa. 

COHKENDEP— Mr.  O.  K.  Tiylor'abiai,  Mi.auiiMlUn- 
ber"*  bnu,  Ml  Jtmca  QorriDje'i  bo«r,  U(-  Wm-  Ludlim'i 
£■*•  ¥';  ■''''"'  Bill""'"  Wf ,  Mi.  Jowph  Tulw'a  «w.  Wr, 
Sunqcl  piun'a  (iuo-1  aoi|r.  Mi.  W.  U.  B^tbei'i  Ktw,  the  Rev. 
K  ^mhittt'i  aa>.  Ut.  Bimncl  ¥<>iu«'>  aov.  Iff.  Wm.  Btr- 
bti'a  fen  of  ao*a.  Mr.  Robert  Fooki'i  pen  of  a'ava,  u4  8^ 
John  CaDToir'^  Bifl.,  pu  q[  pigi. 

fltpHLY  COMItilHDBD.— ^c.  JuDM  Ifsi^'a  pen  of  Duk- 

CouiiMivKD.— Mr.  H.Bhodfoid'iMa  of  Porkiu  (owli 
Mi|Ht.TfB.Ludl»(a-,im,<i(fewU. 


PRIZES  FOR  IMPLEMENTS. 

*ot  ibe  pkngh  bat  adipled  tor  genera]  puipow^  Tr- 
unin. Ruuome  and  Co. 

For  the  plough  beat  adipl^d  fcr  den  plooghing,  71— Mr. 
Wdliam  Buiby, 

For  Ike  beat  aaa-nj  or  toiawieat  idouk,  T£— Mcnia. 
Riiaone  ud  Co. 

For  the  beat  parlDg  ploogb,  £G,— Ml.  Tbonu  Qloter. 

For  the  beat  aobtoU  pulTeriaer,  £9.— Utam.  J.  0^  uul 


For  the  beat 


id  Sou. 


mip  drill  i 
mip  drill  o 


ik,  £E.— Metan.  R.  Garrett 
(he  flat,  £10.— Meaaii.  B. 
the  ridgp,  £10  — Mesin.  K. 

iiarretl 


Fpr  the  beat  drop  drill,  (or  depoii 
£10.— Meaira.  R.  Oinett  and  Son. 

For  the  beat  Donure  diitidiuloi.  £S.— Ues3i 

For  (he  beat  iwrliblp  dom  engine,  not  nueding  6-liritB 
porei.  ipplioble  to  Ihruhtn'  cr  other  a|;ricDUural  piirpoies. 
£10— Meaan.  K.  Hoinib;  and  Sou;  for  the  lerond  >>e>t  ditlo 
dittD,  £20— Mfiin.  Birrelt,  Full,  and  Andrtirrg. 

For  the  beat  flied  ateara  engine,  not  cicewfios  8-lior»e 
powtr,  appliuble  to  Ihmhing  oi  oljwr  apriculiural  puroowj, 
£J0— Meura.  Binelt,  Bull,  aod  Andrenes ;  for  tlie  accond- 
bat  ditto  ditto,  £10— Meain.  Rioaone. 

For  the  beat  port*ble  thiaahing  machine,  not  iicwdloj 
24iorte  power,  (or  imtU  occupationa,  £10— Ueiiii.  R.  Ginttl 

Foi  the  beat  portibk  thnabing  michinp.  not  tieeeding 
G-har>e  power,  (or  larni  ocmipationi,  £20.- Mcain.  Ginelt 
uda.0. 

For  the  beat  portable  (hiaal)inK  madune,  not  eictediog 
e-horae  paver,  aith  ihaker  and  liddlc,  to  be  driven  b;  tUun, 
£20.- Meaira,  Cl»jton  and  Co. 

For  the  heal  Sted  cbraabing  maebina,  not  eicc.'ding  e-hoiie 
paver,  vilh  itnir-ihikeri  liddlf:,  uid  wiPBower,  that  will  beat 
ihing  dreaiing  uiacl 

xe  beat  coni^drwrng  mi 

For  (he  beat  grind  inn-mill  (or  breaking  agricultural  produce 
into  fine  meil,  £10.— Ut.  Hnrwood. 

For  (be  beat  linaaed  and  eom-cmahet,  £6, — Mr.  Stanley. 

For  tha  beat  cbalT-cuttei.  to  he  worked  by  horae  or  aleam 
power,  £IO.~Meiin.  Richmaud  and  Chandler. 

For  tha  beat  ehaff-cntttii  to  be  worked  by  baud-power 
£5.- Ur.  Cornea. 

For  the  beat  turi.ipcDitcr,  ££— Mr.  Samnelson. 

Fnr  the  beat  oilcaka  hnaker  for  cTery  niiety  of  take,  £5— 
Mr.  Horniby. 

For  the  beat  anemone  cart  fur  general  pnrpotet,  lOI. — Mr. 
Wm.  Bniby. 

For  the  beat  tight  waggon  for  general  piirpOMi,  eqnal  merit 
—Mr.  Cmatkil!  ud  Mr.  W.  Ball. 

For  the  beat  machine  for  makiDg  drainiag-tilea  or  pipea  (or 
agrioltiiral  porpoaes,  20i.— Mr,  T.  6er»gg. 

^>i  the  beat  inatmmenla  (or  band-uae  lu  drainage,  8'.^ 
Meiin.  Mapplcheck  and  Lose. 

Far  the  bnl  heavy  harrow,  tl.— Mr.  M'm.  Williama. 

Foi  the  beat  light  banow,  $[.— Hcaaia.  I.  aud  F.  Uowaid. 

For  the  beat  culdi-ator,  gnttbei,  or  acnrificr,  IDI.— Ueaiia. 
Ranaome  ud  Co. 

For  the  beat  pair-horat  aa 

Fictile  beat  borae-tioe  o 
■nd  Bod. 

For  the  beat  hor*e-bac  on  tbe  ridge,  GI— Meaara.  J.  ud  F. 

For  tha  beat  borK-rake,  SI.— Mtaaia.  J.  and  F.  Howard. 
For  the  beil  gcrae-bniaer,  SI.— Mcaira.  Bariott,  Eiall,  and 


For  the  heat  djaamometn.  citeeially  appUcible  to  the  trnc- 


■W.  eiti 
\ioa  at  DloDfb),  i^I  — Mr.  BenUll, 
Foi  the  beat  plough  to  All  ~ 
with  not  more  Ihau  four  horaei.  .    .  .  _ 
tiy  Ur.  R.  a.  81aMj,  M.P  ).  10/.  -  No  m 


Reaping  machine,  ailver  madal— Utaara.  R.  Ganttt  and  Sod. 
ImproTAaHDt  im  ploiigh-wherli,  ailrtr  medd— Mi  lara.  J. 
Mtd  F.  Howard. 

aibn  bmU— Mmb^  ttoka  and  Fowh 


Dicfiuc-roiii  *nd  hr,a  tmli,  cilii 

Fitrnt  daubla  mill  for  hind  power,  lilrer  mcdiil — Meairt. 
Bmhudc  ud  Co. 

Thk      rOLLOVINC     AsriCLIB     USSR     H:aHLT      UIH- 

nMD(t> :— Nomeiu  htnow,  cihibitcd  bjr  Mr.  Kemkj; 
Jtamrin  Hipeg  hiki  ud  fum  tooti,  nhibiled  hj  Hmn. 
MappMcck  and  Low* ;  Mmbincil  broidibtrc  and  inbioil 
ihMh,  nhjbilad  br  Ur.  BcnUII;  mpiafr  mtcbiDt,  nhibitid 
U  Mr.  Cm^iU ;  drill  fet  gnnl  puipuu,  eihibitid  b^ 
MiMii.  R.  QunU  uhI  Bfm ;  dnU  for  tuniipt  lod  muDSDld 
■utMl  « ths  nd|*,  eiluhitcd  bj  Hwn.  R.  Gurttt  uid  Son ; 
•Mibk  lUUB  aifiii^  nhibilcJ  by  Uam.  R.  Q»ir»lt  (nd 
am;  ponibk  1(001  «i|iiw,  nbiUlcd  by  Ma»i.  B.  Honuby 
■ad  Sod  ;  poitiUc  itcui  tapni,  nhitaiird  by  Miiin.  Clajtoa 
aid  Co. ;  njectiDg  ioilnimeat,  nhihilcd  by  Mr,  Bcid  ;  eccea- 
UcleTR  bun  Air  nt«*,  rahibiltd  by  Mr.  H.  A.  TbonptOD  : 
ton  uducd  drill  »hitrital  ■--"- —   " '" 
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II  dclcwBcy  vbidw 


d  bT  HcurL  R.  Gimtt  ud  fian ; 
taibilcd  by  Mtun.  Hill  ud  Co.; 


Tbb  rOLLOiTiiia  AaricLii  wmta 
Hnakiai  mMfaiw,  nhibiud  by  Utnn.  Soulb  ud  Aibbyi 
mA  haldn,  nhibiUd  by  Hr,  Coach  ;  odcmMtT,  nhibited  by 
Uturt.  Cottui  ud  Hillcd ;  iincl  nmto,  nhibiud  by  Mi. 
Jikn  SaiUb,  of  llibrid(e ;  burdla,  obibilcd  by  Utun.  Hill 
«»d  Ca  1  root  wubti,  oibilntcd  by  Mr.  CrouUU ;  pidni  en- 
riBi^  exhibited  by  Mr.  R«d:  AiLCiieu  cfauni,  eihihiled  by 
BnpHUidKsT;  fttt,  otaltntcd  by  Mtun.  Hill  ud  Co.; 
hiBO,  nhibited  by  Mi.  H.  A.  lloiapWD ;  poitible  itam  cn- 
ine,  nhibitid  by  Mr.  Eitooi  pateot  trniwd  iron  whippls- 
tivH,  Rbihiled  by  Heun.  lUntDms  ind  Co. ;  one  hone  Med 
kHcov,  dhibiled  by  Meun.  Holmei  ud  Bon  ;  Su  Mcding 
■idnu,  nhitrited  by  Ham.  W.  Dny  and  Co.;  portable 
rtOD  eBKioe,  nhibited  by  Heun.  Ruiome  ud  Bim>  j  por. 
MI<  ileam  engine,  uhilHled  by  Hani.  Clqton  ud  Co.  j 
pKtabla  Main  angiDe,  cibibited  by  Hnin.  Toihud  ud  Bou. 


DRAINING  PLOUGH. 

^le  impIemeDC  ithieh  ittruled  the  greateit  intereit 
«u  tba  draining  ploogh  iriTented  by  Mr.  Fowler,  of 
BrtMol.  Tfaia  plough  wu  id  cdniUnt  opentioa  Id  ■ 
Sdd  oatude  the  ihoir-jBrd  darinK  the  whole  def .  We 
qsole  the  fallowing  from  Mr.  Paiey's  report  of  the 
urieoltunl  Implemont*  ihown  tt  the  Great  Exhibition, 
BOdrened  to  bia  Royal  Highaeia  Prince  Albert : — 

'Bnl  for  the  Anericaii  leapcn,  Mr.  FowWi  draining 
plaagh  would  hara  lormed  the  mott  lemaikabla  ftatgn  ia  the 
(piailtonl  depvlment  of  the  Eibibitiou.  Wondeifijl  u  it  ii 
to  iaa  the  itudiog  wheat  ihom  lerelly  low  by  ■  pair  el ' 
—' i  8t«ll,h 


wilkiac  along  ili  edge,  it 


lardly,  if  at 


11,  leii  wondciful, 
awdot 


Mnn  at  woik  by  the  aide  of  a  Held,  on  a  capitan  vhicb,  by 
m  inriiible  inTe-iopc,  dnwi  tawiidi  itHlC  a  lew  rrane-work, 
hning  bnl  the  tntM  of  i  narrow  ilil  on  the  unrhce.  If  yon 
fia.  bowrnr,  to  the  othct  aid*  ot  the  Bald,  which  tha  freme- 
¥«k  ha*  quitted,  yon  percelT*  that  it  hai  beta  diagring  afle 
kanring  of  pipci,  which  atill  following  the  ph>ogh'i  mout, 
thai  borrow!  all  the  while  four  (set  below  groand,  twirta  itKlf 
like  a  gigantic  led  worm  into  the  earth,  id  that  in  a  few 
aoutci,  when  the  framework  hii  reached  the  capatin,  the 
atring  ii  withdiawo  frooi  the  ntcklux,  and  you  are  BnuKd 
that  a  drain  hii  thus  been  inTiiibly  formed  under  youi  fcet- 
n*jory  deiided  ai  faUowa:~.11ie  implenent  went  thtough 
th*  trial  rery  wdl,  lajing  in  the  tileiwilh  great  appanot  aaie, 
worked  by  two  honaa,  with  a  capatan  which  *a>  Simly  ud 
naily  Gied  into  the  giouod,  and  affcided  a  am  traetiou  to  (he 

tgh  by  meani  ot  a  wire-iope  and  pulley.  Progreia  hat 
I  made,  lince  the  implement  wia  exhibited  at  Eieter,  in 
nadering  the  leiel  of  the  dnini  in  a  degree  independent  of 
IhalnaleftbeiuTlkn;  bnt  there  ia  (till  room  for  hilber  im- 
fneoaat  in  giiing  to  tha  drain  an  UDifcim  JDoline.  Tb* 
•watd,  thenfen,  of  the  jury  wii  honourahlg  aention.  Hino* 
that  dial,  I  have  Ihongbt  it  right  to  puka  rurlhet  inquiry 
Mo  the   work  of  the  druning  plough.     In  the  Srat  plaea 


Btni^hlntM  ii 
liidilnight;  i 
feetly  Joioed.  in  lerei, 
the  parhelion  of  Ibe  wor 
on  entirely  flat  ground  id 
finit,  howeier,  hat  tines  bean  remedied,  lor  cliy-land  at  leait 
Ai  (he  plough  wat  thown  laat  year  at  Eieter,  it  eould  not 
poeaibly  lay  a  leiel  drain,  beeanie  ili  under  and  npptr  paiH 
being  flied  at  u  uniaryisg  diitanc*,  any  uuettniieti  df  an 
undoLitDrj  mrfaee  muit  be  futbfully  eopinl  by  an  onduLaung 
driis  below.  Thii  yeu  the  two  pattj  were  )0  connected  that 
the  WDikmin,  by  turning  a  acrew,  can  raite  or  lower  the  nndei- 
grouDd  inDut  which  buriowi  out  the  drain.  But  at  tlw  trial 
the  uae  of  thi>  Krew  depended  on  the  workman'!  judgment 
which  cannot  give  the  drain  abtolute  aamracy .  A  balaneed 
lerel,  howerer,  hai  now  been  added  to  the  plough,  by  whidi 
the  chaoget  of  lurface  ire  made  plain  to  hli  eye.  Other  im- 
prOTemeuIi  baie  aim  been  made  in  the  implement.  The 
hone-power  required  hai  been  redneed  by  a  fourth,  ud  the 
windlui  at  which  the  hoitet  work  need  now  be  ibifted  only 
once  in  (be  day.  At  to  the  economy  ot  uiing  the  driininr- 
plough,  it  ia  too  npeniiTe  to  porduaa,  unleti  fc«  a  large  land- 

The  aoccnati  of  Hr.  Poaer  and  of  the  jorori  werB  ta\lj 
borne  oat  by  lbs  eiperlmenti  bere,  and  we  were  glad  to 
bear  that  Ihia  wonderful  machine  waa  now  beginning  to 
be  appreciated,  the  palenteea  hating  druned  In  tha 
montfai  of  March,  April,  and  May  latt,  no  fewer  &an 
2,000  acrea  on  tha  eaUteeof  Lord  Portman,  Mr.  Oakley, 
and  other  geatlemen,  at  a  coat  of  from  3Gi.  to  42a.  per 
acre  without  tilee.  The  coat  of  thia  drainiog  under  the 
old  handa  lyBtem  wonid  bare  been  from  £3  lOi.  to  ,£5 
lOa.  per  acre  j  and  we  were  aaanred  bj  Mr.  Oakley  that 
in  any  caaa  the  nring  waa  nerer  leaa  than  £l  per  acre, 
and  Id  many  caws  innch  more.  Id  clay-landi,  "  the  In- 
Tiaibla  drain"  eo  graphically  described  abore  by  Mr. 
Putey,  requires  no  pipea,  and  will  latt  tor  30  jeara, 
while  the  intereit  on  the  coat  of  the  pipea  tbua  tared  will 
amount  to  a  nim  luSicleTit  to  pay  the  eipenaea  of  cuttfnf 
iw  drains  erery  twelve  yea 


REAPING  MACHINES. 
Great  intoreat  wat  taken  in  tbs  reaping  maeUnei,  ot 
which,  Bi  we  atated  yeaterdaj,  no  bwer  than  19  w«re 
eibibited,  all  of  which  were,  in  a  greater  or  lev  degiea, 
modiflcationi  of  the  American  maohinet  of  M'Conniok 
and  Hnaaev.  The  priiea  of  the  Royal  Agricnltnral  So- 
ciety are  alwaya  fixed  in  the  preceding  Aognat,  and  It 
therefore  happent  that  no  money  priie  wu  offered  for 
machinea  of  Ibla  dcKiiptioQ.  It  wu  underatood,  how- 
eror,  that  the  aodetj'a  medal  would  be  giien  to  the 
belt,  and  the  competition  excited  great  intetaat,  iuu. 
mnob  ai,  by  the  result,  the  Teied  qoettion  of  tbe  pre* 
eminence  of  the  two  u-acMnea  waa  expected  to  b*  aetUad. 
The  trial  took  place  yeaterday,  and  after  a  lengthened 
competitiDn  tha  medal  waa  awardad  to  Uoaaey's  ieapb| 
mainline,  exhibited  by  Hr.  Garrett.  The  cutting  app«- 
ratut  of  tbia  implement  conaiita  of  a  aeiiea  of  kniTea 
which,  by  a  lat«^  motion,  obtain  a  cutting  power  aiml- 
lu  to  that  of  a  pair  of  aheaia ;  wbila  M'Cormlek't 
machine,  on  the  oontnry,  operatea  on  the  taw  prin- 
ciple. M'Cormlek't  mactune  being  deiignad  only  for 
American  farming,  Ii  not  calculated  to  out  the  crop 
without  leaTing  tba  atabble  at  tha  height  ot  ^  or  aorai 
inchea.  Hnaiey'a  bowerw  (at  Leait  Garrett't  apeeimta 
of  it)  in  the  trial  of  yeaterday,  left  acaroely  two  inchei 
of  ftobbla )  and  by  a  peoaliarity  in  the  conetniotkin  of 
Garrett's  maohinei  (ibarsd,  we  nndecatand,  by  tbow  of 
Raoiome  and  M»j,  the  two  b^ng  Idanlical  in  tluit 
L  2 
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reipect)  there  U  no  doubt  by  a  &omewhat  more  expen- 
sively made  cutter,  they  mkht  be  applied  with  equal 
adyantage  to  the  mowing  of  grass  as  to  the  reaping  of 
com.  Indeed,  we  are  informed  that  one  gentleman  had 
cut  40  acres  of  grass  this  season  with  Garrett's  machine. 
As  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  these  implements 
are  already  held,  we  may  mention  the  fact  that  no  fewer 
than  1,500  have  been  sold  this  season,  and  that  the  best 
manufacturers  have  more  orders  than  they  can  execute. 
This  sale  is  perfectly  unprecedented  In  the  history  of 
agricultural  machinery.  We  ought  to  mention  that 
Mr.  Crosskill,  of  Bererley,  exhibited  a  reaping  machine 
that  did  its  work  remarkably  well. 

The  best  of  these  reaping  machines  will,  with  two 
horses,  clear  from  an  acre  to  an  acre  and  a-half  per  hour 
— /Wrf. 


SUSSEX  STOCK. 
(from  THB  8USSXX  Bxpnxss.) 

The  breed  of  Sussex  cattle  is  distinct  in  its  character, 
and  possesses  some  qualifications  in  a  more  eminent  de- 
gree than  any  other.  It  is  more  or  less  spread  oyer  the 
whole  county  of  Sussex  and  the  Weald  of  Kent.  The 
locality  in  which  the  Sussex  are  bred  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mayfield,  Rye,  Perensey,  Lewes,  Bramber, 
Petworth,  and  Midhurst — Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  land 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Downs  from  Eastbourne  to 
Arundel ;  end,  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, they  are  entitled  to  rank,  as  Young  states, 
"  amongst  the  best  in  the  kingdom."  And  although 
the  improying  spirit  of  the  sge  has  excited  considerable 
hostility  to  yoked  oxen,  still  experience,  our  great 
teacher,  has  not  yet  satisfactorily  proved  that,  either  in 
point  of  economy  or  excellence,  they  can  in  all  situa- 
tions be  superseded  by  horses.  The  trial  has  been 
made ;  and  the  horse,  on  the  side- hill,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  yield  his  place  to  the  quiet,  contented  ox-team. 
Let  no  stranger,  therefore,  who  sees  eight  oxen  drawing 
a  waggon  on  a  leyel  road  fancy  that  this  is  a  mere  ab- 
sardity ;  for  the  ox-team  is  not  always  engaged  in  such 
easy  draught.  Let  him  direct  his  yiew  to  the  side- hills 
of  the  Downs,  often  nearly  perpendicular,  and  remember 
that  this  team  has  to  scale  these  heights  laden  with  four 
tons  of  manure  ;  and  the  attachments  which  men  of  high 
pretensions  as  agricultural  improyers  haye  to  their  ox- 
teams  will  at  once  be  soWed,  and  will  furnish  a  fact 
which  has  been  too  inconsiderately  neglected  by  those 
who  haye  condemned  the  ox  as  an  animal  of  draught. 

The  great  impnnrement  which  has  been  effected  in 
the  breeds  of  the  national  stock  commenoed,  probably, 
about  the  period  of  Bakeweli.  There  was  then  a  great 
want  of  distinctness  of  character  in  the  Sussex  breed. 
The  black  preyailed  in  some  districts,  but  there  were 
also  found  all  the  intermediate  gradations  of  colour  be- 
tween that  and  the  red.  The  red  breed,  howeyer,  was 
eyen  at  this  period  in  the  greatest  request :  the  black,  it 
is  supposed,  was  intioduced  at  a  preyious  period  by  a 
cron  with  the  Welsh.  This  stain  on  the  purity  of  the 
Sussex  breed  it  took  the  breeders  yery  many  years  to 
exterminates  but  by  great  attention  and  perseyerance 
they  succeeded.  As  the  principles  of  breeding  became 
better  understood,  and  its  results  tested  by  experience, 
the  Sussex  breeders  adhered  strictly  to  the  dark  red  cha- 
racter, which,  at  the  present  time,  is  looked  upon  as  an 
eyidenoe  of  thorough  breed.  In  fact,  the  Michelham 
and  May's  blood,  in  all  our  modem  exhibitions,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  prises.  This  arose  from  a  pecu- 
liarly excellent  breed  of  stock,  of  dark  red  colour,  from 
the  herds  of  the  late  Mr.  Fidler,  of  May's  Farm,  and 
Mr.  Child,  of  Michelham,  which  has  been  dispersed 
throughout  the  county,  and  is  traceable  at  the  present 
day.  For  the  parent  stock,  howeyer,  whence  all  the 
bast  blood  in  the  ooiinty  wu  deriyed,  we  mutt  go  to  the 


rich  mar^h  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eastbourne. 
It  was  in  that  locality  that  Mr.  Auger  and  Mr.  Alfrey 
laboured  so  perseyeringly  and  so  successfully  in  the  im- 
proyement  of  the  breed,  that  the  late  Mr.  Denman,  of 
WiUingdon,  on  one  occasion  gaye  the  latter  no  less  than 
180  guineas  for  a  bull  and  two  cows,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  one  of  the  best  herds  in  the  county. 
These,  too,  were  the  sources  whence  originated  the  fa- 
mous Mays  and  Michelham  blood,  to  which  we  haye 
ahready  referred— carrying  all  before  it  at  our  Sussex 
cattle  shows.  It  would  be  most  uojast,  however,  in  any 
notice  of  Sussex  stock,  not  to  reifer  to  the  splendid 
breed  for  which  the  county  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Selmes, 
of  Knelle,  near  Beckley.  Undoubtedly,  his  well- 
known  challenge  to  Earl  Spencer  wss  the  first  step 
towards  that  national  reputation,  which  has  this 
year  secured  the  Sussex  breed  a  separate  class 
in  the  premiums  allotted  by  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society.  For  this  result,  the  coopty  is 
also  unquestionably  indebted  to  Mr.  Gorringe,  who 
carried  off  the  second  prize  with  a  Sussex  animal  at  the 
Exeter  meeting.  It  would  be  inyidious  to  particularise, 
but  we  may  add  that  in  Mayfield,  1  icehurst,  and  that 
district,  as  well  as  in  RoWenden,  and  many  of  the  pa- 
rishes in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  there  are  breeders  whose 
stock  need  fear  no  competition  either  in  the  county  or 
out  of  it.  The  late  John  EUman,  Esq.,  who  deyoted 
greet  attention  to  this  breed,  recorded  their  character  as 
foUows: — **Nose  tolerably  wide,  of  a  golden  colour, 
thin  betsrecn  the  nostril  and  the  eye,  the  under  jaw 
thin,  eye  ralbcr  prominent,  wide  across  the  forehead, 
neck  neither  long  nor  short,  but  clean  under,  with  a 
small  dewlap,  the  top  part  nearly  straight  to  the  head 
{not  what  is  commonly  called  ewe-necked),  top  of  the 
plate  bones  not  too  wide  and  open,  sides  straight,   no 

{projection  at  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  wide  and  open 
n  the  breast,  which  should  project  forward ;  fore  legs 
straight,  rather  thin,  and  neither  long  nor  short ;  no 
hollo wness  on  the  back,  behind  the  shoulder  blades, 
which  will  be  the  case  if  the  shoulder  blades  be  yery 
wide  ;  the  body  as  round  as  a  barrel,  chine  bone  straight, 
the  ribs  broad,  space  between  the  first  rib  and  hip  bones 
narrow,  loin  flat,  and  nearly  as  wide  at  the  fore- end  as 
the  hind,  each  side  of  the  loin  to  lie  on  a  leyel  with  the 
chine  and  nearly  parallel,  which  will  be  the  case  when 
the  first  rib  sprmss  well ;  hip  bones  wide  bctneen  and 
broad,  lying  nearly  or  quite  as  high  as  the  chine,  the 
rump  flat,  long,  and  wide  at  the  setting  on  of  the  tail, 
which  should  drop  in  between  what  is  generally  called 
the  first  toudi,  or  tip  of  the  rump ;  the  outside  of  the 
thigh  flat,  and  no  fulness  behind  ;  the  leg  fine,  neither 
long  nor  short ;  full  inside  the  thigh,  or  what  is  called 
the  twist.  The  feeding  qualities  are  judged  of  from  the 
hair  being  rather  long  and  silky,  and  handling  mellow 
under  the  skin  ;  these  generally  feed  well.  The  steers 
are  taken  into  work  when  three  years  old  (at  which  age 
the  heifers  generally  produce  their  first  (^f),  and  are 
worked  till  six  or  seyen  years  old,  when  they  are  turned 
off  to  fatten.  Care  should  be  taken  that,  in  their  work, 
they  are  kept  in  good  condition,  for  if  the  oxen  are 
worked  till  they  became  yery  low  in  flesh,  they  seldom 
feed  well  afterwards ;  the  best  breeders  of  cattle  seldom 
suffer  them  to  be  much  reduced. 

**  The  ayerage  weights  of  ox€n,  when  fat  for  market, 
are  from  130  to  150  stone  of  8ibs. ;  some,  howeyer, 
come  to  180  or  eyen  200  stone. 

**  The  difference  between  the  Sussex  and  the  North 
Deyon  is  not  yery  striking ;  they  are  equally  profitable 
to  the  grazier,  and  as  working  cattle  they  both  stand 
unriyall^.  The  colour  of  both  breeds  is  red,  and  they 
are  supposed  originally  to  be  of  the  same  breed.  The 
Deyon  show  mott  good  breeding^  but  are  not  so  large  as 
the  SoMez  cattle." 
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As  ■(•  it  vUA  tha  (inDni  onulljr  tnni  off  tkdr 
MMi  from  work  it  at  liz  or  Mrenfora  old,  •1thao|h 
tk^  >n  in  kdm  cmm  (till  looger  kept  to  the  f  oke. 
TiMtinrw  an  moniad  where  thej  hare  been  GontiDned 
in  tba  plongh  nntil  tha;  are  lea  ycara  old.  Tba  lata 
Eatl  of  BKnmoot  worked  a  pair  ontii  alaven  yeara  old, 
ad  for  tbe  prerlooa  aevea  <reui  tiiej  had  done  aa  niacti 
work  ■■  aaj  two  horwa.  After  that  time  they  were 
tttenod  with  ereit  greater  adiantage  than  beaita  oF 
■BiBeragc 

After  tpriDg-Bowlng  i*  oier  it  !■  the  common  prae. 
tiee,abairt  Maj.lotnm  the  oien  into  the  brook -paiturei 
arnarth  bwla  daring  the  nmmer,  in  order  to  prepare 
tbam  for  atall-hadlng  in  lb«  winter.  Thoee  who  haTs 
>ot  aooommodatioa  for  recartlng  to  thii  irttem  are  In  Ihe 
katrit  of  diiposing  of  their  oi-team  in  the  hira  held  at 
tUl  period.  At  (be  Lewca  May  Fair  there  are  generallj 
wteml  of  theae  leami  for  lale,  and  formerly  there  were 
man  tban  at  preaent.  Where  the  meadowa  are  rich 
and  tba  herbage  limriant  one  acre  will  readily  rapport 
MM  Ol  In  ■  IlinTing  ilate  for  aii  montha,  turning  them 
Nt  IB  the  middle  of  Hay.  It  ia  not  unuinal,  in  the 
atcnnmr  of  the  Southdown  farDsn,  to  haTe  attached  to 
tkdr  IhnM  a  qBaotity  of  the  manh  landa  for  fatiening 
Ihtir  aheep  and  oxen.  In  the  Weald  the  meadowa, 
although  not  ao  rich  aa  thoae  in  the  nurabei,  are  itill 
wBdently  huoriaot  to  enaable  the  hrmer  to  graie  bia 
■took,  which  cone  to  market  In  equal  conditioD  ;  abow- 
bg  that  the  eicellEsca  of  atock  doea  not  depend  upon 
■ly  pfcniiar  riciineia  in  tbe  toll. 

Oat  of  the  good  qualitiea  in  the  Sntiei  cattle  ia  the 
pnpenaity  to  (atten  kindly.  The  hide  of  the  beat  aorta 
yldila  a  mellowneaa  in  lundling,  and  it  poaauaea  a  firm- 
Beta  and  tieekneaa  which  ia  the  chancteriitic  of  good 
cattle,  and  ia  an  infallible  criterion  of  a  healthy  habit. 
There  are  atiU  a  iew  anjmali  to  be  met  with  which  haie 
BOt  been  improred,  and  thete  have  coarae,  rough,  thick 
Udia,  wliich  are  a  mark  of  hardneai  of  fleah,  as  firmneaa 
•ad  ^oaeneaa  of  grain  oonrey  to  tbe  feel  a  fine  texture 
Id  the  bide.  The  condition  of  the  Sutaei  cattle  ia  Tery 
MBCh  to  be  known  by  attending  to  tbia  appearance  In 
(he  hUe,  and  It  dependa  in  a  great  meaanre  npon  the 
pile  and  growth  of  the  coat ;  tbe  ahorter  and  aleeker  the 
cmt,  tba  more  thriring  the  beaat ;  aa  on  the  contrary. 
In  propoitioo  toleagtb  and  bardneti,  la  Ita  aathrifUneaa. 

'nie  nerage  weighta  ofojien  when  fat  for  market,  are 
from  130  to  l&O  gCooet  of  eight  ponnda ;  tome  tkaie  ex> 
eetded  theae  weighia,  rising  from  IBO  to  200  atonea. 
One  animal,  which  weighed  216  ttonea,  meaaoredaa  fol- 
lowa; — Length  from  crown  to  rump,  9  ft.  6  in. ;  girt 
before  ahouldtrn,  9ft,  5  in. )  gin  behind,  9  ft.;  giit  round 
the  middle,  10  It;  girt  at  flank,  9  ft.  From  noitrila 
to  tip  of  tul  bone,  14  ft.  S  in. ;  length  of  aolid  tidea, 
6  ft.  7  in.  The  Suaaex  beef  ia  in  higher  repute  in  Smith- 
tcld  than  any  other;  it  it  beintirally  marhled,  finely 
giuned,  and  ila  flavour  ia  rich.  Tha  tiIuc  of  itt  fifth 
qaarter  rendera  it  agreatfaTourilewithtbe  butoher.  The 
Material  object  in  the  cattle  ayatam  of  Suaaei  la  the 
breeding  and  tearing  ofstoek  for  working  and  fattening; 
the  d^ry  ia  bdt  an  object  of  aecondary  eonaideralion. 
UlKin  aome  farma  nearly  aa  many  fat  oxen  are  annuilly 
told  aa  there  are  cowa  kept.  In  quantity  of  milk  they 
■re  not  to  be  compared  with  lome  other  breeda,  but  tbe 
quality  it  very  auperior.  The  Sntaei  cowa  keep  tbem- 
■drea  almoat  beef  whilit  they  give  milk.  We  miy  in. 
ittnoe  that  a  cow  of  Ibii  brud,  three  weeka  alter  weaa- 
hig,  gave  lOlbs.  of  bulter  per  week  for  aome  weeka,  and 
the  tMxt  year  9|  Ibt.  for  acrersl  weekt,  nine  for  aeferal 
RMtre,  and  then  for  tbe  reit  of  the  anmmer  8  to  S^lba., 
■nd  im  tha  Ikard  froat  tet  in  71ba.,  and  daring  tlie  fioat 
41ba.  per  weak.  At  tbe  height  of  milking  ahe  gave  lOlbt. 
oi  tnUtar  and  12lba.  of  cbeete  each  week,  but  narer  at 
a^  time  ga^e  mora  than  fire  gallona  of  mUk  In  a  day. 


at  the  Oieat  Exbi- 


A  CATALOGUE  OF   IMPLEMENTS 

EXHIBITED  AT  THE  SHOW. 
William  CnotasiLL,   of  tbe   Bercrlay  Iron  Worka, 

neir  Beverley,  York. 
A  ptttDt  leruteil  rollei  or  dod  cruiher,  InieDted,  improved, 
and  manuractuied  by  the  eiUibiter  (acardcd  Ihe  priae  ot  £20 
and  lilrrT  medal  at  Boalhiinptou.  £10  at  BtaRvabniy,  tlie 
•peotl  award  of  the  Council  gold  medal  it  Ncwnille,  and 
iiuJodedintheivardof  the  Council  gmtmedil  It  tha  Great 
ExhiblUon);  aa  inproied  Btlgiiu  imii  roller,  lud  an  im- 
prorad  Norwegiin  hirrov.  improred  and  manufactured  by  the 
nhibitcr  (awarded  the  head  priie  at  the  Bojd  York  Meet- 
ing, and  iueluded  ia  the  award  of  the  CouDcil  great  medal  at 
the  Great  ExtiibiCioa) ;  a  Dade  drag  harrow,  or  Uley  culti- 
Tilor,  inreDled  by  Mr.  John  Morton,  ol  WhitGrld,  unpraied 
by  Mr.  Richard  Clyburn.  of  Uley,  aad  manulictured  by  the 
tbe  fihibiler  (awarded  the  head  priaet  of  forly-£Te  HvereigDa 
by  the  Koyil  AgricultunI  Society) ;  a  "Cbampiou"  Anericaa 
reipiog  michice,  inicnied  by  Obed  UuBaey,  of  Baltimore 
U.  8.,  improred  and  oanuficlured  by  (he  eibibiter ;  (new  im- 
plemeoti)  two  improred  reaping  macbieei,  improved  and 
manufedDred  by  the  eihihiter;  four  aetaof  pateut  cattwbecla 
and  Bilea.  ioveotcd,  improred,  and  manu^lurei  by  the  ci- 
hibilcr  (awarded  a  medal  at  the  Derby  meeting,  and  ■ 
aecond  medal,  for  further  improlementa,  at  tha  Newcaatle 
UKCtiDg.  and  incladad  in  tha  award  of  Iha  Coaodl  Great 
Hedal  at  the  Great  Eihlbitioa) ;  a  act  of  cart  whacta  and  ailaa, 
ioveoted  by  Ur.  loiter,  of  Duuaa  Bank,  improved  and  Dunu- 
factured  by  the  eibibiter;  a  pair-horae  improred  wafaon ; 
invmttd.  improred,  and  manufactured  by  tbe  eibibiter 
(iwarded  tbe  head  piiie  of 
the  head  priae  of  £10  ai 
IBSI,  and  commended  ai  the  beat  wagjoa  at 
bition) ;  a  Nevcaitle  model  one-borae  pUnk  ca 
art,  imprared  and  manuhctored  by  Ihe  eihiDitcr  <awaraea 
the  bead  priae  al  tbe  Newcaitle  meeting);  a  Norwich  and 
Kicter  one-borae  earl  and  harrert  cart;  improved  by  Ur. 
liaier,  of  Dunaa  Bank,  and  nanufaelared  by  tbe  eihibalfl 
(awarded  tbe  pnie  at  the  Norwich  metluig.  and  alio  the  priae, 
forfurtherimproremeutabyMrlitler,  at  the  Exeter  meeting); 
a  "  Great  Eihibition"  ooe-hona  cart  and  harreat  cart 
(awarded  tba  Council  great  medal  at  ~ 

iproved) ;  a   '  " 

improred  a 

biter;  an  improved  iron  liquid  manure  cart  or  diatributer 
(awaidcd  a  medal  at  the  Cambridge  uueting,  ainee  greatly 
improved] ;  and  ao  improved  portable  metal  pump,  with  leiihlt 
hoae  fupe,  &C-,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the 
eihibiCer;  (new  imptemrDt)  a  patent  iwcapiug  machine,  In 
turnpike  roada,  £c,  inrented  by  J.  B.  Blundell,  of  London, 
improved  and  maaufoclured  by  the  eihibitar  ;  apeeimena  of 
CroaikUl'a  portable  farm  railway  (awarded  the  lilver  medal 
at  Norwich) ;  and  a  package  of  farm  railway,  tor  delivary.im- 
prored  aad  manufactured  by  tha  eibibiter ;  apedmeu  of  per- 
manent farm  railway ;  and  a  two-hone  power  portable  tbraah- 
ing  maebiue  and  atraw  ihaker,  invented,  improved,  aud  maoB- 
faclored  by  tbe  exbihitcr ;  an  improved  con-dreiaing  machine 
and  blower,  and  an  impnvcd  portable  foui-hoiaa  thiaahiog 
machine,  improved  aud  nanufactund  by  Ihe  eihibilcr ;  a  aii- 
borae  power  improved  portable  patent  ateam  aniiae,  invented, 
improved,  and  manutaetnred  by  Mcaar*.  Horuby  and  Bun,  Of 
Grantham  (awarded  tba  Conndl  great  nedal  al  tba  Great 
Eibibitinn) ;  a  aii-horae  power  Hiture  ateam  engine  (awarded 
a  priie  medal  at  Ihe  Great  Eihibition) ;  a  tbrce-hone  power 
patent  eccentric  mUl  (awarded  the  Council  great  medal  at  the 
Great  Eibibitron,  liure  gnatly  improved) ;  aud  (new  imple- 
nienti)B(onr-honeaiid  eight-hone  power  patent  eecentricmilla, 
iuvfiited,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  eihihiter;  aa 
improved  boree-power  driring  part,  improved  aud  manu- 
factured by  itba  cxhibiter;  an  Aiefaimadean  motwaaher,  in> 
vented  by  Captain  Carr,  of  l^iadcobeck,  improved  and  mans. 

fictured  by  the  exbibiter  (awarded  tba  r' '-'  -*  -'■- 

Y«k  meeting) ;  a  ——  ' —  '- ■-  • 

Wm.  Torr,  Kaq-.  < 
by  the  axUbita. 
O.  A.  PiKi  and  Co.,  of  Framfiald,  near  Hunt  Qnm, 

SUMX. 

A  cultivator,  grubber,  and  tcarite,  Ibc  a  reegli  ftUew,  ukl 
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for  peat,  otti,  and  wheat  l^nttent,  imptOTcd  by  Mr.  Stone, 
■nd  manufactured  by  Mark  Banuister  aud  Wm.  Hills,  of 
Fram field ;  (new  implement)  a  pair-borse  acarifier,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  A.  Eade,  of  Butted  ;  (new  implement) 
a  turnwrett  plougli,  improved  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biters ;  (new  implement)  a  drill  for  small  occupations,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  the  ezhibiters. 

Charles  Wtkeham  Martin,  M.P.,  of  Leeda  Cattle, 
near  Maidttone,  Kent. 

A  Ifid-Kent  tumwrett  plough,  improved  by  the  exhibiter, 
and  mann/aetnred  by  Thomaa  Jenner  and  John  Swan,  of 
Bfoomfield,  Lenham,  Kent. 

F.  M'NxiLL  and  Co.,  Patent  Felt  Worka,  of  Banhill- 
row,  Fintbnry-tqiure,  London. 

The  patent  asphalted  felt  for  roofing  houaea  and  every  de- 
ieription  of  farm  bnildinga,  for  linmg  damp  walla,  particnlarly 
granariea,  aa  vermin  will  not  touch  it)  at  a  light  eeiling,  to  be 
tied  underneath  raftera,  aa,  firom  ita  non-conducting  qnalitiea, 
it  counteracta  the  heat  of  the  aun,  and  totally  excludea  the 
froat  of  winter ;  weather*boarded  roofa  which  have  become  im- 
perfeet  can  be  made  tight  with  a  covering  of  thia  felt),  im- 
pfoved  and  mannfaetaicd  by  the  ethibitera  ,*  a  portable  rick- 
atand,  of  a  very  chttp  eonatmction,  and  an  excellent  check  to 
▼enain,  invented  by  J.  F.  Williams,  Patent  Felt  Worka, 
Bnnhill-row ;  modelt  and  tpedmen  framinga,  llluatrating 
Tiriona  cheap  conatmctiona  of  roofa  for  the  application  of  the 
Mt,  also  showing  ita  nse  for  ceilings,  lining  aamp  walls,  co- 
Taring  flata,  Ac. 

BxRNBARD   Samublson  (Succeaaor  to  the  late  Jamea 
Gardner),  Banbory,  Oiford. 

Several  aiaea  of  Samnelaon't  patent  Gafdner'a  tumip-cnttera 
(doable  action),  invented  by  the  late  Jamea  Gardner,  of  Ban- 
bdry,  improved  by  Alexander  Samnelaon,  of  Banbnry,  an4  ma- 
nftfiietored  by  the  exhibiter  (thia  implement  obtained  the  priae 
medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851) ;  a  chaff-cutter,  for 
hand-power,  invented  by  WOliam  Riley,  of  Neithrop,  im- 

EDved  and  martufactnred  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  diaff-catter,  for 
■d-power,  improved  and  manufkctored  by  the  exhibiter ;  a 
nniveraal  cruahing  or  bmiaing  mill,  invented  by  the  late  Mr. 
Stratton,  of  Bristol,  improved  and  manufacture  by  the  exhi- 
biter ;  a  bean-apUtting  mill,  inTcnted,  improved,  and  mannfac- 
toied  by  the  exhibiter ;  an  oileake-breaker,  manuf^urcd  by 
the  exhibiter;  (new  implement)  a  M'Cormidc'a  patent 
American  reaper,  invented  by  Cymt  Hale  M'Cormick,  of 
Ohieago,  and  mannfaetured  by  the  exhibiter  (thia  reaper  ob- 
tained the  Cooncil  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1851);  a 
Mistered  aubaoil  plough,  invented  by  William  Smith,  Esq., 
•I  Little  Woolatone,  and  manufaetoied  by  the  exhibiter;  a 
flve-tine  horae-hoe,  and  a  three  tine  horae-hoe,  invented  by 
William  Bnaby,  of  Btdale,  and  mannfaetured  by  the  exhibiter ; 
two  aiaea  of  Aotbony'a  patent  American  ehum,  invented  by 
Charlea  Anthony,  of  Pittabnrg,  United  Statea,  and  manofao- 
t&ted  by  the  exhibiter  (it  took  a  ailver  medal  at  the  Sodety'a 
meetiog  at  Exeter,  and  a  priae  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion) }  two  aiaea  of  a  regiatered  atmospheric  chum,  invented 
ind  mannllMtnred  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  Kaae^t  patent  force  and 
ioetion  pnmp,  donble  action,  invented  by  ^~  Kaae,  of  the 
United  Statea,  improved  and  mannfiuTtored  by  the  exhibiter; 
a  aemieircolar-bottomed  pig-trongb,  mannfactared  by  the  ex- 
Idbiter;  three  aiaea  of  Bnoding'a  lawn-mowing  macliine,  in- 
fated  by  E.  Budding,  of  Dnraley,  improved  and  manufsfo- 
tttred  by  the  exhibiter;  two  aiaea  of  garden  roUera, 
ivfaetmed  by  the  exhibiter. 


Clatton,  Shuttlbwortb,  and  Co.,  of  Lincoln. 

A  three-horae  power,  a  four-horae  power,  a  five-horae 
fewer,  and  a  aix-horae  power  portable  atcam  engine,  im- 
proved and  maniilKtnred  by  the  exhibitera  (thia  latter  engine 
iBceived  a  priae  of  £25  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society'a 
meeting  bdd  at  Norwich,  1840 ;  £25  at  Exeter,  1850 ;  and  a 
ptiM  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  AU  Nationa,  in  1851) ; 
a  aix-horae  power  and  a  fonr>horae  power  fixed  ateam  engine, 
improved  and  manufaetnred  by  the  exhibitera ;  a  pair  of  re- 
giatered portable  Derbyahire  millatonea,  driven  by  ateam 
MWtr  (thia  grinding  null  received  the  priae  of  £10  at  the 
Boyai  Agrienltural  Elodety'a  meeting  held  at  Norwich,  in 
lS4^alao  at  Exeter,  1880);  a  portable  arcular  mwand 
fiOA;    {niW  ii&^Uitieilt}  a  MgmMd  MttbineA  p^MMIrie 


thraahing,  atraw-ihaking,  riddling,  aud  winnowing  macbme, 
and  (new  implement)  a  act  of  fixed  bam  works,  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

Rev.  S.  Smith,  Lois  Weedon,  near  Towcester,  North- 
amptonshire. 

A  preaser  drill,  and  a  reugh  roller  and  hoe  impleineut,  in- 
vented by  the  exhibiter,  and  manufactured  by  W.  Gascoigne. 
of  We8ton-by«Weedon ;  a  scarifier  with  five  tines,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  W.  Gascoigne,  of  Weston-by- Weedon, 
Towceater. 

Frkeman  Rob,  70,  Strand,  London,  and  at  Bridgiield, 

Wandaworth,  Surrey. 
(New  implement)  a  hydrauhc  ram,  for  raising  water  to 
anpply  farina,  manaiona,  &c.,  invented  by  Montgolfier,  of 
France,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  (new 
implement)  a  liquid  manure  and  fire  pump,  for  spreading  the 
liquid,  &c.,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiter ;  (new  implement)  a  syphon,  with  piston  to  exhaust 
the  air,  invented  by  Lord  Camoya,  of  12,  Dorse t-squaie,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  lift  pump,  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter ;  a  liquid  manure  pump,  improved  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiter ;  a  gutta  percha  suction  and  pipe,  to 
convey  water,  Ac.,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  Gutta 
Percha  Company,  of  City-road ;  a  water-gauge,  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter;  (new  implement)  a  wrench,  invented  by 
George  Davis,  of  52,  Bankaide,  Southwark,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter ;  a  four-horae  portabbe  steam  engine,  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter ;  an  hydrant,  or  street  fire-cock,  im- 
proved by  the  exhibiter.  and  manufactured  by  Grimes,  of 
Rotherham ;  a  sluice-cock  for  stopping  liquid  manure,  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter. 

William    Prockter    Stanley,    of    Peterborough, 

Northamptonshire. 

Three  sises  of  Stanle;y'a  regiatered  roller  mill  (prizes  were 
awarded  to  thia  mill  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show 
at  York  and  Exeter — alao  at  the  following  local  sho;\'s.  vis. : 
Peterborough,  Huntingdon,  Wisbech,  Boston,  Lincoln,  North 
Stafford,  North  Lancashire,  Northumberland,  Durham,  Cleve- 
land, Brigg,  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Preston,  Fnrnhara, 
Yorkshire,  &c.,  fte.;  this  machine  obtained  the  award  of  a 
medal  at  the  Royal  Exhibition  of  1851) ;  a  Stanley's  oat,  bean, 
aud  universal  mUl ;  a  Stanley'a  rape  and  linaeed  cake  breaker ; 
three  aiaea  of  Stanley'a  regiatered  farmer'a  steaming  apparatua, 
for  cooking  food  for  cattle,  &c.  (prixea  were  awarded  to  the 
above  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Shows  at  York, 
Norwich,  and  Exeter ;  and  at  the  following  local  shows,  viz., 
Peterborough,  Wiabech,  Northampton,  Boston,  Huntingdon, 
North  Stafford,  lincoln,  Brigg,  North  Lancashire,  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  Northumberland,  Durham,  Cleveland,  South 
Laneaabire,  Ac,  Ac.) ;  aad  a  Stanley's  improved  chaff  ma- 
chine, with  patent  safety  improvementa,  all  invented,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  patent  apparatua  for 
manufaeturing  gaa  for  domeatic  and  other  purpoaea,  and  for 
generating  ateam  for  cooking  food  for  cattle,  or  for  driving  a 
amall  engine,  invented  and  patented  by  Webater,  of  Leicester, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  Q.  Bower,  of  St.  Neots,  Hunts. 

Thomas  Glovbr,  Thmaaington,  near  Loughborough, 

Leiceaterabire. 

A  turf  and  atnbble  paring  plough,  inveuted  improved,  and 
mannfaetured  by  the  exhibiter  (this  implement  gained  a  prise 
of  £4  at  the  Rc^al  Agricultural  Socie^'s  Show  at  Liverpool 
in  1843,  a  priae  of  £5  at  the  Derbyahire  Agricultural  Society's 
Show  at  ChaUworth  m  1843,  a  priae  of  £5  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Northampton  in  1847,  a  priae 
of  £2  and  a  silver  medal  at  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society's 
Show  at  Scarborough  in  1847,  a  priae  of  £5  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  York  in  1848,  a  priae  of  £5  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Norwich  in  1849, 
and  a  priae  of  £5  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at 
Exeter  in  1850.) 

Richard  Hornsby  and  Son,  Spittlegate  Iron  Worka, 
near  Grantham,  Lincolnahire. 

A  aiz  horse  and  a  four  horae  power  improved  patent  portable 
•team  engine  (this  engine  received  the  Council  Medal  at  the 
Or€tt]Elhibitieti  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations,  held  at  the 
Oiyllit  IhOiot,  Hyde  IM,  Ldadon,  1851 ;  Ukeiriae  the  int 
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Iiin  of  £10  M  the  belt  md  mutt  eanomial  engine  tihibitsd 
■I  the  DMttng  of  the  Rafil  Agrieoltanl  Bodety  or  Engluid, 
Wd  U  Bictar,  Jol;  19S0 ;  ilu  tke  Int  priu  of  £50  *t  the 
fioril  UeMinc  held  M  Yotk,  Jul;  1848);  >u  ci^liC  hone  pown 
kDnoBUl  fiitoie  itMDi  cogine ;  >  patent  imfiiaied  combiued 
ttmhip)[  iMchine :  a  ptenl  com  dreuin;  or  wiuiioiriDj;  tui 
Aim  (tkn  Dutdiine  naijtd  Cha  Coniiril  Jlcdtl  at  the  Unit 
EiUUtion  of  the  Induitr}  of  All  Nititni,  held  at  the  CryilBl 
Kiet,  Hjit  Park,  London,  ISSI ;  alio  Uw  lint  iirin  of  £10 
*t  tte  BCcting  of  the  Rojral  AKhodtural  Socielf  of  EuKlind. 
MdatEietei.JuljISSO;  £10  ttKorwieh,  Jul]  1849  ;  £10 
•I  Yotk,  Julj  1818;  £3  at  NtwtaitlcupoB-Tjnp,  July 
19#S)  ;  a  drill  madriiie  for  eont  and  feneral  pnrpoiee  (Ihit 
diill  received  the  Ent  priu  of  £15,  ailhcbcit  eibibiled  at  tbt 
■Mcung  of  cha  Boyil  Agrinhgnl  Society  of  England,  held  at 
Konricb.  Jnly  1H49;  £15  il  Yoik,  July  1848;  £1S  ut 
Nescutle-npon  Tyiie.  Jnly  1848;  £15  at  Shrewihuty,  July 
IMS :  £10  at  Derby.  July  1813 ;  £30  at  Btiilal,  July  1B42 ; 
and  £J6  M  laierpool,  1B41};  a  paint  rain  and  and  drill,  on 
■a  improied  ptindple  (thia  drill  reeeiied  the  Council  Medil  tt 
tW  Qnat  Sihibitioa  tt  Out  Induiiiy  of  All  Nalioni,  htid  el 
the  Ciyatal  Palace,  lljda  taik,  I^udon,  1851;  likewiie  the 
Inl  piite  of  £10  ai  the  beat  eihibited  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Boyil  Agrienllnnl  Society  of  England,  h<  Id  at  Biecer,  July 
1850;  01  nil  ai  a  priie  medal  far  the  introdnction  of  the 
fMeK  India-rubber  tabei,  for  conducting  the  leed  to  the 
irooDd,  aad  for  palcnted  improiementa  in  the  fore  carnage 
Mccrage)  i  au  improred  pateDtfore^carTiagoileerage;  a  patent 
Bnr-row  drill  (ottuniipa  or  maugold  wurtirl  sted  »ilh  mi- 
»i*ed  the  Roral  Agricultural  ^octety'i  firit 
■,  1850;  ElOilNnnricb. 


lS49;aod£iaatShRwtbuT7,  1845);  a  two-row  patent  ...„. 
drill  («  mnipi  or  nanitold  vurtacl  aoed,  with  tnanoie  (thia 
dnU  r«ciicd  tbe  CoundlHidal  at  the  Dreat  Kihihition.  IBJl ; 
alK>  Che  lirtC  |iriie  of  101.  at  the  Eielei  Meeting,  1850  ;  the 
■Tiaenudal  at  Norwich,  1843;  10/.  at  York,  1818;  lOf.  al 
Sbrewibury,  1B45;  the  priae  medal  at  Ucihy,  1843;  and  10/. 
at  IiTerpaol,lS41):  a  patent  drop  drilling  machine  for  ridgca 
sr  Gat  RODod  (ikia  drill  receiied  Che  Council  Medil  at  the 
Snat  Eibibitioii,  18S1);  a  drill  michiuc  for  diilribuling 
pilieriiad  manntea  broadtut  (thia  Jilll  ifceivcd  the  firat  priie 
at  101.  It  the  York  Meeting.  184B] ;  a  pateuC  imill  occupation 
corn  drill;  and  a  four  hone  power  portihle  thraihiug  machine, 
all  iaTcated,  LmpraTcd,  and  mauufactured  by  the  exliihitera; 
an  JmproTed  patent  tutnip  cultei,  iureiited  and  improved  by 
Heaara.  Bnrgcii  and  Key,  of  London,  and  manufaclured  by 
the  eihihiten  (nceired  the  Priie  htedal  at  the  Great  Eibibi- 
tioii. ISEl);  a  double  cake  breaking  or  cmihiug  machine  (rc- 
cdrcd  tbt  Cooneil  Medal  it  the  Great  Kihibition,  18S1 ;  it 
■lao  had  the  llrat  priie  at  the  Hhrewibury  Meeting  ;  51.  at 
■mtlianptoa ;  and  5/.  at  Derby);  aud  a  eingle  cake  breaking 
Of  eTUhuig  machine,  lamented,  improved,  and  taacnractnTad 
bf  Iheaihitnteri. 

RicHAiD  CaLBMAH,  of  Cfaeltniford,  Enei. 
lliRe  liici  of  the  patent  drag  hinow,  CDltinalor,  or  icati- 
Dtr,  iniented  and  maniifactDted  by  the  eibihiler  jthe  prin 
medal  «u  swatded  to  thii  Implement  at  the  Great  Eihibition 
oflBSl);  (new  implemeuti  a  patent  two  horic  drag  harrow, 
or  icarifler,  inventrd  by  the  eihibiter;  a  patent  eipanding 
brer  hanow  (a  prize  of  5/.  «ai  awarded  to  tbia  implement  at 
UeNeweaalle  Meeting,  1846) ;  three  liiea  ofthe  patent  ei- 
landlng  barrow  (the  FriieMedalwaa  awarded  tothia  imple- 
■cnt  at  the  Great  Ethibitlob  of  ISSl) ;  »  patent  lubioil  hu- 


;  (ue 


ring  and  moulding  plough, 


ihlblter. 
[  Haipkb,  of  Beechn,  Suffolk. 
)  a  ciiHltnor,  iniented  and  manafactnred 
I  chaff  cutter,  improred  and  manufactnted 
new  ioplemeul)  a  horae  power  madiiuery. 
It)  a  c^  cmiher,  invented  and  manalhc- 

twed  by  Uw'nhibiltr. 

Soatmr    HoLve.s,    of    Dan-ington,    near    Worthing, 


(Ncvin 
by  the  eibi 

1^  the  elhi 


A  heme  hay  nke,  improved  ai 


nufaclured  by  the  ei 


V  implement}  a  doubk-winded  dreaiing  niactiini 


wheel! 


.       ought-itou   lu 
and  a  horte  drag  ra 


euted. 


improved,  and  maoufaclured  by  It 
Wif.LiAu  Tabibr  and  Geohgr  Fdwlb,  Walcrlm  Iron 
Worhi,  Andorar,  llampiliire. 
A  foui-honc-poaer  portable  Ihraahing  marhiiie,  intei.ted, 
improved,  and  inaaulactUTed  by  the  eihihiiera;  a  lel  of  well 
macbinery,  for  drawing  water,  with  iron  ditini  nod  uU'actiiir 
tipping  apparatua  (a  lilier  medal  wai  awarded  tl  the  Society  a 
me^lLu]!  Bi  Southampton,  18H),  and  (new  itnplcmeiit)  a  coo- 
vei  wheel  roller  and  clod  etuaher,  inventeil  and  maunfulured 

mBDutactured  by  the  eihibiiera ;  a  drill  maclune  fur  earn  and 
general  puipoaea.  a  Y  D  3  iron  two-wheel  plough,  a  D  3  Light 
ouu-wheel  plougli,  and  aa  IB-inch  iron  field  iciller.  iuvei,ted  and 
mauufictured  by  the  eihihiten;  an  improved  land  preaaer, 
ImproTCd  and  maunfactured  by  the  eibibiten ;  and  a  giiodiiig 
and  hriiiaing  mill  (double  action),  invented  and  tnauufaelured 
by  the  eihibitcia. 

Edward  Hamhohd  Bbhtall,  of  Hejbtldge,  near 
Maldon,  Enci. 
Several  liiea  of  Benlall'i  pitnit  iron  beam  broadiliaie  and 
■ubaoil  plough.  cuUitator,  or  icaTiSer.  cmnbined  in  one  itnple- 
meiil  (the  piin  of  £5  wu  awarded  to  thia  impleioeut  at  the 
Mecling  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Eieitr,  in  1850. 
aa  the  beat  pairhurte  Marifier  ;  a  priu  medal  wta  awarded  to 
it  alao  It  the  Great  Eihibition  ai  a  cultivator ;  aiiil  at  the  name 

lubioil  plough),  two  aiiei  ofhia  patent  lubKii]  plough,  a  patent 
li;;!it  broadihare  plough,  three  kiiidt  of  the  patent  nixiigel  or 
ridge  hoe,  a  patent  double  tam  plough,  an  original  GukHianger 
plough,  a  paliDt  NGH  plough,  a  turuwnit  or  one-way  plough, 
■eveiil  pateul  parallel  double-angle  iron  beam  ploiiglii,  a  pa- 
tent dyriimometci  (tbii  tnatrumenl,  for  testing  llic;  draught  of 
plougbi,  gained  a  priie  medal  at  the  Greet  Eihibition),  and  ■ 
aelf-compatrng  dynamometer,  all  invented  and  manuracturcdbf 
the  eihibilcr;  abend  turnip-cutter,  improved  and  manufaclured 
by  the  eihibiter ;  a  BeoteU'a  oilcake  oill,  invented  anl  mauu- 
factured hy  the  eihibiter ;  tbree  oblong  cattle  waler  troU|;ha, 
a  round  cattle  water  or  feeding  trough,  eight  roond  hog 
trougba,  and  two  atack  pillara  and  capa,  niiauTactuted  by  fhe 
eihibiter. 
William  C.  CAMBRiDitit,  of  BrMoli  8amariet*blt«. 
A  portable  (team  euj^ineaf  fin  hone  power  (tt  the  Meeting 
of  the  Bayal  AgriCnltural  Society  held  at  Briitol,  in  1842,  a 
priie  of  £15  waaiwirded;  it  alio  obtained  t  priie  of  £10  tt 
Derby,  1843;  ditto  £5  at  Sodtbampton,  1844;  ditto  £5  U 
Shrewibnry,  1845 ;  ditto  £50  at  Nottbimpton,  184TI,  (new 
implemml)  a  regiitered  Itraw  ihakn  with  portible  oo'tlng 
thrashing  machine,  a  portable  patent  four-horH  power  bono 
work,  a  patent  poilable  two-horae  pooer  thruhjng  machine, 
and  five  acta  of  the  patent  preu  wheel  rollec  and  clod  cruiber, 
all  iuTcoled,  improved,  aiuf  nuumfhctured  by  the  eihihiter. 
CsARLit  BAmNAmD  sDd  Jann  Bttnor,  ot  NorwlEh, 
Nnrfblk. 
Three  iliet  of  ttiong  trroaghl  iron  garden  chain,  tnd  a 
ttrong  wrought  ItodgaMen  leit.  Invented  Ind  mtnuhctured 
by  the  eihihiten ;  two  wran^t  Iron  fbldlcg  girdeh  itoota, 
with  eUalic  galvaBited  wire  leat,  tnd  a  wfonght  iron  folding 
garden  chair,  with  elaalic  galtaniaed  wire  Mtt  and  htck,  Im- 
proved tnd  manuthetnred  by  the  eihlbitrri ;  leveril  ipecimena 
of  light  japanned  tid  gat«aniied  wire  hare  and  rtbhit  pmof 
netting,  apeeimen)  of  eitrt  itrong  japanned  wire  ihtep  netting, 
alio  ipccimcnt  of  Japanned  iparro*  proof  wire  netting,  ten 
wire  net  plant  or  tree  guaida,  nod  a  toll  of  ornamental  wiiii 
garden  border,  all  invented  and  mauuEictured  by  the  eibibiten ; 
two  wnnight  iron  beditcadt  witb  dovetail  jolnta,  improved  aud 
mtonractured  by  the  cihibiteta ;  i  wrought  inm  folding  Or 
porUble  bedateid,  inrented  and  manufactured  by  tbt  BihiM- 
tera;  a  patent  irlf-nitling  mingle,  iuteuted  by  Cbarlea  Bir- 
nard,  of  Norwich,  Ind  naunfictotcd  hy  the  eihibilen ;  a  cot- 
tage mangle,  iavente  '  ■'  *  -  '  •-  " 
irmiiht  ii 
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Hum  specineua  of  ormuneiiial  wrougUt  iron  gurden  gates,  an 
ornamental  wrought  iron  earhage  gate«  and  a  plain  wrought 
iron  earriage  gate,  deaigned  and  maunfaetored  by  the  exh*bi- 
t«n ;  two  six  bar  wrought  iron  field  gates,  a  aeven  bar  strong 
WTioght  iron  field  gate,  a  throt  bar,  a  four  bar,  and  two  five 
bar  iron  hurdles,  an  iron  hurdle,  two  six  bar  iron  hurdles,  aflve 
bar  portable  iron  hurdle,  aevend  specimens  of  iron  hurdles  for 
rsttle  and  sheep,  made  hare  and  rabbit  proofs  with  upright 
rods,  and  an  ornamental  wire  game  hurdle,  all  inyented  and 
manuihetared  by  the  exhibiters;  a  length  of  strained  wire 
fencing  for  horoea  and  heavy  eattle,  invented,  improved,  and 
mannftietored  by  the  exhibiters ;  two  improved  wrought  iron 
standards  for  strained  wire  fencing,  an  improved  iron  standard 
for  strained  wire  deer  fencing,  invented  and  manufMtnred  by 
the  exhibiters ;  wrought  iron  garden  stakes,  manufiictnred  by 
the  exhibiters ;  strong  wrought  iron  garden  atakes,  with  cast 
iron  points,  improved  and  manuAkctured  b^  the  exhibiters ;  two 
cttt  iron  window  frames  and  easements,  mvented  and  mann> 
fMtiued  by  the  exhibiters ;  iron  pig  troughs,  improved  and 
mannlMStured  by  the  exhibiters;  (new  implements)  two  Nor- 
folk pig  troughs,  made  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  invented  and 
manufitetured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  strong  wrought  iron  hay 
ruk,  a  barrow  wheel,  a  wrought  iron  sheep  f^d  hurdle  on 
wheels,  improved  and  mannfiustured  by  the  exhibiters ;  (new 
implement)  a  circular  wrought  iron  rick  stand,  with  cast  iron 
pillars,  and  (new  implement)  an  oblong  wrought  iron  rick  stand, 
with  cast  iron  pfllars,  invented  and  mannfutured  by  the  exhi- 
biters; and  two  iron  rick  stand  pillars  improved  and  manufJM' 
tnred  by  the  exhibiters. 

Jamks  White,  of  266,  High  Holbom. 

A  patent  gorse  reducer,  invented,  improved,  and  manuftic- 
turad  by  the  exhibiter ;  two  steel  mills  for  grinding  wheat, 
and  drnsing  the  flour,  in  one  operstion  (it  was  praised  by  her 
Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  at  the  Great  Exhibition;,  a  steel 
mili  for  finding  wheat  by  power,  and  a  steel  mill  for  splitting 
beans,  improv^  and  mannfactared  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  ateel 
null  f6r  splitting  beans,  fixed  on  post;  another  steel  mill  for 
splitting  beans,  mounted  on  a  cast-iron  frame,  which  renders  it 
portable,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  registered  roller 
mill,  improved  and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Turner  and  Co., 
of  Ipawich ;  (new  implement)  a  hand  chafT  machine,  with  re- 
volving fork,  invented  by  £.  R.  Turner,  of  Ipswich,  and  manu> 
futureid  by  Messrs.  Turner  and  Co.,  of  Ipswich ;  a  wheel  chaff 
maehine  in  a  neat  iron  frame,  and  a  chaff  machine,  manufM- 
tnred  by  Richmond  and  Chandler,  of  Salford,  Mandiester ;  a 
small  roller  mill,  manufactured  b^  Messrs.  Turner  and  Co.,  of 
Ipswich ;  a  universal  mill  for  grmding  com  for  stock  feeding, 
and  two  universal  mills  fixed  on  posts,  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter ;  a  White's  roOermill  for  crushing  com,  &c.,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  stod  mill  for  grinding 
linseed,  to  be  fixed  to  a  post,  and  a  hand-power  whed,  mann- 
jKtnred  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  one-horse  patent  gear  work  for 
tnmingmuls,  chaff-cutters,  Ac,  invented  and  manufactorad 
1^  Banett,  Exall,  and  Andrews,  of  Reading,  and  an  intcrme- 
mate  motion,  nanufMtnred  by  Messrs.  Turner  and  Co.,  of 
Ipawich. 

Richmond  and  Chandlbr,  of  Richmond -aqnaie, 
Salford,  near  Mancheater,  Lancaahire. 
A  patent  sack-holder,  invented  by  Henry  Gilbert,  of  St 
Laonard'a,  Sussex,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibi- 
tos;  a  patent  aaek-holder  and  barrow  eombined,  invented  by 
Henry  Gilbert,  of  St.  Leonard's  Sussex,  improved  by  Joshua 
Cooeh,  of  Harieaton,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitera ;  an 
improved  ehaff-eutting  machine ;  (new  implements)  four  newly 
registered  chaff  cutting  machines ;  a  rogirtered  tooth  roller 
ehaff  cutting  machine;  com  oniaher.  Nob.  1,  Z,  and  8 ;  a  grain 
and  Unseed  crusher,  Nos.  2  and  4 ;  an  improved  root  masher, 
and  an  improved  steaming  apparatua,  all  invented,  improved, 
and  manuactured  bw  the  exhibiters  (the  last  obtained  a  priae 
of  £5  at  Derby,  Southampton,  and  Shrewsbury.) 

Joshua  Coooh,  of  Harleiton,  near  Northampton. 
Two  sises  of  an  improved  patent  com-dressing  machine,  in- 
fanted  by  the  late  John  Coodi,  of  Harlestoo,  improved  and  ma- 
nu&etnred  by  the  exhibiter.  This  machine  obtained  the  priae 
of  £10  at  the  Liverpool  Meeting,  July,  1841,  also  a  prise  of 
£15  at  the  Northampton  Meeting,  July,  1847  ;  a  bailey  hum- 
ndkr  (thia  obtained  the  prise  of  £3  at  the  Derby  Meeting, 
1848,  alao  a  aihtr  nodal  at  the  Southampton  Meefing^  1844 


and  a  plougb,  iuveutctl,  improved,  and  manufiictured|by  the  ex< 
hibiter ;  four  of  the  patent  sack-holders,  invented  by  Henry 
Gilbert,  of  8c.  Leooard's-on-Sea,  improved  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter. 

Thomas  Bioo,  of  Leioeiter  House,  Great  Dover-street, 

Southwark,  Surrey. 
Two  siscaofthe  sheep-dippingapparatus,  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Jambs  Haybs,  of  Elton,  near  Stilton,  Huntingdon- 
shire. 
Two  specimens  of  a  grinding  mill,  invented  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter. 

Terry  and  Son,  of  Hailaham,  Sussex. 
A  one-way  turawrest  foot  plough,  improyed  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  e^biters. 

J.  and  A.  Armitagr,  of  Bury,   near  Ramsey, 

Hnntingdonshire. 
A  brick  and  tile  machine,  invented  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters. 

Gracr  Chbal  and  Sons,  of  SouthoTer,  near  Lewes, 

Sussex. 

A  four  horse,  a  three  horse,  and  a  two  hone  power  portable 
thrashing  machine,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
bitors; a  four  hand  power  portable  thrashing  machine ;  a  com 
dressing  or  winnowing  mschine,  and  a  small  occupation  seed 
and  manure  drill ;  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biters. 

Thomas  Beale  Browmb,  of  Hampen,  Andoverford, 

Glouoesterahire. 

(New  implement)  a  new  clod  crusher  and  pnlveriaer  for 
elevating  the  dods  and  breaking  them,  and  (new)  a  first -rate 
tarpaulin,  includLur  patent  ceilet-holes,  all  complete,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  (new)  a  four-bushel  sack 
without  seam,  (new)  a  five-bushel  sack  for  com  or  flour,  and 
(new  implement)  a  fiax  tube  to  convey  liquids,  invented  by  the 
exhibiter ;  (new)  a  coal  sack,  all  of  long  hemp,  without  seam, 
sown  up  at  the  bottom  by  power ;  (new)  a  cheap  patent  cloth 
for  all  partiea,  made  of  flax  and  wool ;  flsx  belting  for  driving 
madunery,  cheap  and  strong,  and  (new)  a  peculiar  kind  of  tail 
doth,  applicable  to  many  things,  invented  and  mannftictured 
by  the  mcbibiter ;  aome  flax  aoM,  grown  by  the  exhibiter,  and 
aome  flax  in  different  stsges^Hiot  picked  samples. 

Jambs  and  Frbdbrick  Howard  (sons  and  successors 
of  John  Howard),  of  Bedford. 

1%ree  patent  iron  ploogha,  with  two  wheds  (marked  X, 
XX,  and  XXX).  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitera. 
Prisea  awarded  by  the  Bovd  Agricultural  Sodety  of  England 
to  Howard's  patent  ploogha :  tiM  first  prise  of  £5  at  the  Liver- 
pod  Meeting;  the  first  priae  of  £5  at  the  Bristol  Meeting; 
the  first  priae  of  £10  at  the  Shrewsbury  Meeting ;  a  double 
fint  priae  af  £20  at  the  Newcaatle  Meeting ;  d«o  at  North- 
amptoo,  1847,  at  York,  1848,  at  Norwich,  1849,  and  at 
Exeter,  1850,  the  firat  priaea  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Howard 
for  the  best  plough.  At  the  Great  Exhibition  of  all  Nations, 
the  prise  medal  was  alao  awarded  for  a  two-horse  plough,  snd 
also  the  priae  medal  for  a  four-horae  plough.  A  patent  iron 
Kent  or  Sussex  plough,  with  two  wheels  (marked  XXX) ;  a 
patent  iron  swing  plough  (marked  X) ;  a  patent  iron  plough, 
with  two  wheels,  (marked  JA)  No.) — ^thisis  the  originsl 
"  Champion*'  plough  of  Meaars.  Howards',  which  gained  nine 
first  premiums  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Royd  Agricultu- 
rd  Society;  a  patent  iron  plough,  with  two  wheels  (marked 
JD)  No.  1 ;  a  patent  iron  turnwreat  plouah,  with  two  wheels ; 
an  improved  Northumberland  ridge,  or  double-breaat  plough 
(marked  DB),  and  a  new  patent  aAaoil  plough,  or  sub*pulve- 
riser,  all  invented  andmanufactnradbytheexhiUterB ;  a  Read's 
potent  iron  subeofl  plough  or  sub-pdveriver,  invented  by  the 
Iste  John  Read  of  London,  impoved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiten  f^be  Royal  Agriculturd  Society  baa  awarded  the 
fdlowing  premiums  to  tins  implement :  the  fint  priae  of  £10 
at  the  Southampton  Meeting,  in  1844 ;  the  first  prise  of  £10 
at  the  Shrewabury  Meeting,  1848 ;  the  firat  prise  of  £10  at 
tho  Newcaatle  on-l>ne  Meeting,  in  1848 ;  the  first  prise  of 
£10atNoithimpCQn,  1847;  md  the  fint  prise  of  £8  at  tho 
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,mnuSu^  Uuidl4(AaaaTilA«iieulti 

[liad  It  mded  t«  the  nhibiUri  tbc  hUowiDg 

knTDn:Da^llctlii«,llH4,lnC|aiieorGI.; 

-J,  1848,  lilt  prba  cf  SL ;  ud  tfae  litt  prin  at 

bMt>,  ia50);ant  ofjMnt  lhne-beiBhirnnD,vitb  ahip- 

-^ —  ' '■^d  Ho.  11) ;  Kl*  of  oew  pitat  }iuDt«l  himwi, 

'  xlNoi.tO,  13. 13,  iDdlS   (tbopriM 

. .  n  vu  awudcd  bj  the  Roril  Agrieul- 
lari  Soeittj  ct  Eag^ud  to  ■  liailu  Kt  it  tbe  Totk  Moctiiig, 
IM;  ilM at  Eucci,  1850]  1  uid>  iK  of  potent  iron  dr^ 
tnm^  wWi  rtipflitiw  (aukod  No.  IT),  all  inraitod  bjr 
TilfiuiArnmflaf  ind  Junu  Homrd,  otBodftBtd,  aud  bu- 
HtaMuad  br  tte  oxbibitu* ;  am  imftond  vrowht-ii 
la,  at  CDltiTatai  (wJtbBcoaHcn),  iDptoTcd  audmui 
trthaohibltcn;  a  Mt  ofJBpiOTed  tniwtd  wUpplciRU,  in- 
Hahd  br  BgtrtaD  HudioK,  Eiq,,  of  Old  Spnagi,  impioird 
'  i;  a  Kt  tf  impraval  equal- 
it  of  impiDied  tttcIfBrd 
Diifietured  bj  tlie  cihitn- 
iDTCDted  ind  nuiiiibetured 
.  u  improitd  iron  bone  hoc,  inptoTrd  iiut 
id  b;  Iha  oihibiUn  ;  t  patf  ut  hoTK  drag  rtke,  ia- 
«(ad  and  BiaoDbetiiTed  by  tba  eihibilm  (the  Rojal  Igri- 
tJluialSodt^  avarded  the  pciie  to  Ihii  impleawnt  ilKieter, 
1890 ;  It  tha  Great  Eibibitioo  oT  AU  Nalioni,  (he  exhibiten 
pinf  J  Uw  prite  tneJil  fa  theii  patent  baru  nlu);  an  im- 
fravcd  BaUbidihin  one-hone  cait ;  ipedmeiu  of  nav  patent 
floothaham,  mannfactnrad  bj  the  eibibitcn,  and  iDDdrf 
■odeb  of  implemnita. 

Jamib  HawABD,  oF  Bedford,  and  Geo.  Stacby,  of 
Uibrldte. 
Aa  imprDred  patent  '*  Briliih*  reaping  and  mowinfr  ma- 
Urn,  ioiuted  bj  the  ethibiten.  and  manulactnnd  by  George 
BWray,  of  Uibridgt ;  and  an  improfed  patent  "  Britub" 
HapiBK  and  aoaiag  michuie,  iniented  bj  tba  titaibitan,  and 
laaaahftiuod  bjr  J.  aod  F.  Howard,  of  Bedford, 
HicaAmo  BmAo,  No.  3S,  Regent  Circai,  Piccadilly, 

LondOD,  Middleaci. 
A  patant  anbaoil  pulteniir,  iaTented  bj  tbe  late  John  Read, 

fci  thia  inplaaoat  at  Sonthampton  in  18l4,8hrewibui7  1B45, 
Namutle-oa-^De  184fl.  and  Northampton  1B4TJ;  a  patent 
4aaUt  MttM  aKiioahmal  Bn  enjtine,  eomptele,  ioTeated  bj 

tkeUe  Joha  Read,  and  minnfielured  bf 

falaat  agrienltunl  fin  engine,  ■mailer  (a  i 
■mdedferlhigengiiia  at  Eieler,  Jnlj,  ISSO),  and  a  patent 
waldfif  engine,  intented,  iioprgred,  and  maRufaclured  b;  the 
abibitcr;  a  patent  iDJeetinginitmoieut  and  tnbe,  complete 
Ibr  bonaa,  cattle,  &c.,  and  ■  hollow  piobang,  for  rrli<  ' 
Imm  or  dnked  eattle.  iniented  hj  the  lite  John  Read, 
ffmedlBd  Bannfaetured  by  the  eihjbilsri  a  hollow  probang 
bt  rdiering  bOTOi  ibeep,  calTel,  Ac.,  inrented  and  suuin'" 
tared  1^  the  eibibitei ;  two  patent  bend  watering  machi 
iartnted,  improred,  and  manufactnred  by  tba  eibibiter, 
daaUa  action  gieenboou  pamp,  iureotcd  and  mannttctiind 
bj  Saand  Nya,  of  Nevington  Biitta;  and  e  horttcalCaral  to. 
baeeo  tamigator,  inraited  by  Captain  Brown. 
William   Nswiam  Nicuolion,  Nenark.  on -Treat, 
Nottiaghamahire. 
Tbaa  Bucbioea  for  bicaking  oilcaka  for  baaita  aid  iheep 
(b^  a  ptin  of  £5  avatded  at  the  Norwich  Show),  and  — 

•ake  for  tiU^  (received  tbe  priae  c<  £S  at  I  e  Eieiei  Bl 
aid  the  piiaa  medal  at  tba  Qieat  Exhibition,  London), 
turedby 


natad,  iaptond,  and  ■uunfactored  by  (be  eihibiter 
1^  awaing  or  huBBeUiog  naebiae,  imprond  and  a 
Und  by  the  eihibiter;  two  cottage  cookiiig  raagt 
__. —  . ..  n..^  .  _^.  J  55  awarded  at  tl 


a  (had  a  piiaa  of  £5  a 

priae  of  £5  at  tba  Euier 

I,  td^ted  foi  a  arnaD  lann  kitchen  ei 


cooking  range  for  (arm  kitdwae,  a  anperioi  ranp  for  farai 
kitehana,  two  cottage  cooking  gratoa,  two  Anglo-Oanaan  eook- 
ing  atoTca  (or  eottagea  (had  a  ajlver  madal  awarded  at  tha 
ExetB  Show),  a  eottage  grata  for  hedroooti,  a  coimopolitan 
cocdiBf  atote.  a  cottage  pnmp  and  aiak,  with  drain  trap,  Ac., 
and  a  chaff  engiee,  all  inieBted,  improred,  and  manateturcd 


a  CoMiN 


,  Sonth  MoltoD,  Devi 


A  plough  (or  general  puipoaaii  a  paring  plough,  two  rtwii- 
..rad  one-way  tomorer  or  tumwrett  plonghi,  and  a  hoiac  hoe 
on  tbe  Sal,  iorenled,  impiored,  and  mannfaclured  by  the  ei 


■i  (ne< 


ent).p«ir 


ri&ar,  two  anbe^  pulreriaen,  two  tmall  hone  hoei,  and  a 
hone  boe,  inreoted,  improred,  and  nuuutaetured  by  tha  axhi- 
biler;  a  hone  hoe,  inrented  and  nianuractured  bj  the  eihi- 
biter (awarded  the  prize  medal  at  the  Oreit  Eihibilioo);  a 
aet  of  hMTy  hairowi,  a  pair  of  light  barrowi.  and  a  Glling-in 
plough,  inrented.ioipraTcd,  and  maaufictuml  by  theexhibiter; 
two  aeta  of  pair-hone  whippletreei,  mauufacturtd  by  tbe  uhi- 

GioKoi  CoTTAH  and  Sahdei.  Hallen,  2,  Winsley. 
aCreet,  Oxford- itrcet,  London. 
A  laniplc  of  itable  biackeli  for  hanging  aaddlca  on,  1 1101- 
ple  a(  bridle  houka,  reck  chaioi,  halter  chaina,  pillar  cbaiua 
with  Bpring  hooka,  a  galraniaed  dog  trongh,  a  atable  bucket,  a 
alible  aaib  or  bull-eye  light,  and  a  lack  bolder,  manolactuiei 
by  tbe  eihibiUn  ;  a  lUble  fork,  manufactured  by  Heun. 
Lyedon  and  Co,,  of  Birmingham ;  a  lack  Imck,  a  ikid  pan  and 
drag  chain,  a  atable  lanlhom  wilfa  plile  glati,  another  Itable 
lanthom,  a  (table  pump,  and  a  Icnitb  of  inctian  pipe  lii  feet 
long,  all  manufactured  by  (he  exbibilen ;  a  length  of  itable 
gutter  ail  feet  long,  an  angle  piece  of  the  abore.  a  T-piece  of 
tha  aborr,  a  itable  grate  and  frame,  a  hiHie  pot,  aud  a  laata 
pot,  all  manufactured  by  tbe  eibibiten;  an  improred  hona 
pot,  improred  by  Hr.  Cottam,  and  manu^tured  by  the  eahL, 
biUn ;  two  carriage  lettcn,  a  regiitend  manger  rack  and 
water  trough,  a  menger  and  *rouglit-iron  rack,  and  a  double 
improred  corner  maof  cr.  inrented  by  Q.  Cottam,  and  mano- 
factured  by  tbe  eibibittn;  leo  oit  iron  mangen,  irao  work 
fur  tbe  pertitioo  of  a  (tall,  two  wrought, iron  comer  bay  racka, 
a  aampla  or  cottage  lufaea  with  rentilatora,  a  ut  of  hand 

nofactured  by  tbe  cihibitui ;  au  odometer  or  land  meainre, 
and  a  dyoamoDMter  or  draught  gauge,  inreoted  by  Qeorge 
ColUm,  of  2.  Winiley-ilreet,  and  manufactured  by  the  eibi- 
bitera ;  a  aet  of  draining  tooli  and  a  rick  atand.  manufactured 
by  the  eihil^teni  two  tiiea  of  aemted  chain  harrow,  innnted 
by  James  Bmith,  of  Deanaton,  improred  by  Qeorge  Cottam, 
of  2.  Wiualey-iticet,  aod  manufactared  by  tbe  eihibitert; 
three  man  of  the  mowing  machine,  iaiented  by  Hr.  Buii. 
ding ;  and  a  reeping  machine,  iareuted  by  Ur,  Huaaey ; 
two  whrat  milla  and  dieaiiug  macbioei,  and  two  ajiee 
of  liquid  manora  pumpa.  inrented  by  Ueorge  Cotlan, 
of  2,  Wiuiliy-itreet,  and  mioubctured  by  the  exhihilcni 
an  aaaorlment  of  metallic  chnmi,  inrented  by  Ur,  John- 
ion,  of  London,  end  mannfactarcd  by  the  cihibiten;  a 
tunip  cutler,  an  oat  bmiaing  machine,  a  chaff  machine,  a  iiw 
labia  and  borinc  madiina,  and  a  aaw  table,  invented  by  Genrge 
Cottam,  of  a,  ffiaaley-atnet.  aod  manufactured  by  tbe  nhi- 
biten ;  a  akin  or  pering  ploa^,  mannlbelnRd  by  the  oht 
biten  ;  a  acariler  or  gmbbar,  inrented  by  Mr,  Coleman ;  a 
Norwegian  herrow.  inieeted  by  Ur.  O,  E.  rnrr,  F  R.B ,  of 
ttoydon,  and  mannlaclnred  by  Ueaan.  Stratlon,  ol  Briatol ;  a 
winnowing  miehiae,  inrented  by  Samnel  Wheatln,  of  Rad- 
dilT,  and  manofactnrtd  by  the  eibibiten  (awarded  a  priie  of 
£10  at  the  Shrewahnry  Show,  Jnly,  IS4S) ;  two  aamptea  of 
ttnined  win  fence,  two  aamplaa  of  abeep  hurdica,  a  aample  of 
light  cattle  hurdica,  and  a  aam^c  of  atrong  cattle  hnrdlei,  m*. 
nubctured  by  tbe  eihibiten. 

J.  Gbav  and  Co.,  Uddlngton,  tinr  Glaigow,  Lanark, 
N.  6. 


nodal  at  tba  Oieat  Eibi 


by  the  nbihitera  (awarded  tbe  priie 
jtion  of  IBSl) ;  a  panllel  lercr  aub- 
4  at  tbe  Eieler  Heating),  en  im- 
ploogb,  fOr  three 
two^Biaa  BcatA 


0  rina  of  an  in] 
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•wiDi;  plough^  And  a  parallel  flvo-tiued  drill  ^bber  or  pul- 
veriser, ifiTented  aod  ixuuiufietnred  by  theeihibiten;  a  pinil- 
lel  eipaniion  horte-boe  for  drill  crops,  a  Ugbt  drill  acuffle  Or 
borae  hoe,  and  a  ligbt  drill  tcufBe  or  hone  hoe,  improved  and 
mfnafactured  by  the  eibibiters;  an  improved  equalising  three- 
hone  yoke  for  working  abreast  and  two  two-borae  yokes. 

Mapplsbeck  and  Lowe,  of  BirmlDgham,  Warwick- 
shire. 

Several  sises  of  a  platform  weighinfi:  machine,  of  improved 
eonstmction,  invented  and  manufactured  by  W.  and  T.  Avery, 
of  Birmingham ;  a  set  of  new  pattern  iron  weights,  a  portable 
kibbling  mill  on  a  frame,  a  portable  bean  splitting  mill  on  a 
fnme ;  and  a  portable  malt  mill,  on  a  frame,  manufaetnred 
by  the  exbibiten ;  three  sises  of  the  two-knife  chaff-cutter, 
invented  and  manufactured  by  J.  Cornes,  of  Barbridge ;  a 
two-knife  chaff-cutter,  a  ttimip-slice,  and  an  iron  field  roller 
18  inches  diameter,  manufactored  by  the  exhiblten ;  (new 
implement)  a  ehain  barrow,  invented  and  raanufacthred  by 
W.  Vangban,  of  Oiley ;  and  a  donble  mouldboard  plough, 
manufactured  by  W.  Yaughan,  of  Oxley ;  (new  implement)  an 
expanding  cultivator  or  scarifier,  invented  and  manufactured 
by  W.  Simpsou,  of  Birmingham ;  an  iron  hurdle  (the  "  Glas- 
gow" pattern),  two  other  irou  hurdles,  an  improved  sheep 
folding  hurdle,  manufactured  by  the  exbibiters ;  several  rolls 
of  wire  hare  and  rabbit  netting,  and  a  roll  of  poultry  netting, 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiten ;  two  sets  of  bright  draining 
tools,  invented  by  Josiah  Parkes,  Esq.,  of  London,  and  ma- 
nufactured bv  W.  A.  Lyndon,  of  Birmingham  (the  prise  of 
£5  was  awarded  to  the  exhibitcrs  for  these  tools  at  the  North- 
ampton meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  1847) ; 
three  sets  of  draining  tools,  and  a  set  of  bright  draining  tools 
for  clay  land,  manufactured  by  W.A.Lyndon,  of  Birmingham ; 
two  sets  of  bright  draining  tools  for  clay  land,  manufactured 
by  the  exbibiters  (these  tools  obtained  the  prize  of  £3  st  the 
Norwich  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  1849, 
and  the  prise  of  £3  at  the  Exeter  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
ealtnral  Society,  1850);  two  sets  of  steel  American  diggingforks, 
•  three-prong  steel  manure  fork,  and  a  four-prong  steel  manure 
fork,  a  three-prohg  steel  manure  fork  with  long  handle ;  a  dia- 
mond-:ihaped  three-prong  steel  manure  fbrk,  a  diamond-ahapcd 
fonr-pronged  steel  manurefork,a  round  three-prong  steel  manure 
fork,  a  round  four-prong  steel  manure  fork,  a  cast-steel  potsto 
fork,  a  cost-steel  "  Minerva"  digging  fork,  a  cast-steel  "  Yel- 
lowley"  digging  fork ;  and  a  cast-steel  "  Sillett's"  digging  fork, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  W.  A.  Lyndon, of  Birmingham; 
a  set  of  farm  labourcre'  tools,  a  set  of  cottager's  allotment 
tools,  and  a  set  of  hoes,  manufactured  by  Uunt  and  Co.,  of 
Birmingham ;  a  bundle  of  No.  4  fencing  wire,  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiten ;  a  Bndding  lawn  mowing  machine,  with  re- 
l^stcred  improvements,  invented  by  E.  Bndding,  of  Dursley, 
improved  aiid  manufactured  by  Ferrabee  and  Sons,  of  Stroud; 
a  cattle  tube  and  mouth  piece,  and  a  sheep  tube  and  mouth 
piece,  invented  by  Dr.  Monro,  of  Birmingham,  manufactured 
by  Jones  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham ;  a  set  of  sickles,  reaping 
hooks,  &c ,  manufactured  by  R.  Bntterley,  of  Sheffield ;  and 
a  stand  of  raodelr. 

Joseph  Martchurch,  Haverfordwest, Penabrokeshire. 

A  small  oecnpation  nine-row  com-  drill,  and  a  fore  carriage 
ateerage,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  an  improved  lever 
horae  drag  rake,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  eihibiter; 
an  iron  plough,  and  (new  implement)  a  patent  American 
cheese  press,  msnufactnred  by  the  exhibiter ;  an  al'riel  barrel 
diurn,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  turnip 
cutter,  invented  by  Charles  Phillips,  of  Bristol,  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter ;  a  turnip  cntter.  invented  psrtly  by 
Chas.  Phillips,  of  Bristol,  and  partly  by  the  late  James  Gardner, 
of  Banbury,  man uftctured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  double-action 
turnip  entter,  invented  by  Jaa.  Garditer,  of  Banbury,  im- 
proved by  Charles  Phillips,  of  Bristol,  and  Inanafactnred 
by  the  exhibiter;  a  turnip  cntter,  invented  by  James 
Gardner,  of  Banbury  ;  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  (new 
implement)  a  patent  grate  for  cutting  the  last  piece  of  turnip, 
shewn  in  a  turnip  cutter,  invented  by  Charles  Phillips,  of 
Bristol,  mannfactnred  by  the  exhibiter. 

James  Smyth  and  SoNa,  Peaaenball,  near  Yoxford, 
Saffoik,  and  Witham,  Eaaei. 

A  patent  oae-row,  a  three-row  (this  dfUl  was  a#trded  a  prise 
wt  i»0,  mi4  a  rilfer  vedal,  at  ••athMi|(loo»fai  1M4),  iod  a  ftf». 


row  tufnip  and  mangold  wurael  seed  and  mauure  drill ;  a 
patent  three-row,  and  five-row  tnrbip  and  mangold  wursel  seed 
drill ;  a  patent  manure  drill ;  (for  this  drill  a  prise  of  £10  was 
awarded  at  the  Ko>al  Agricultural  Society  of  England's  ncet- 
ing,  at  Liverpool,  in  1841);  a  patent  seven-row  corn  drill ;  a 
patent  ten-row  corn  drill ;  a  patent  eleven-coulter  corn  drill ; 
(a  prise  of  £5  was  awarddl  for  this  drill  at  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society's  meeting  at  Derby,  1813) ;  a  patent  twelve-row 
corn  drill ;  a  patent  thirteen-row  com  and  seed  drill ;  a  patent 
fourteen-oonlter  corn  and  clover  seed  drill ;  a  patent  fifteen- 
coulter  com  drill ;  a  patent  thirteen  and  two-coulter  corn  drill; 
and  a  patent  broad-cast  manure  distributor ;  all  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiten. 

William  Ball,  of  Rothwell,  near  Kettering,  North- 

amptonahire. 

An  iron  plough  ;  invented  by  the  exhibiter.  A  prite  of  £5 
was  awarded  to  this  plough  for  general  purposes,  at  the  Koysl 
Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Norwich,  1849 ;  ahd  a  prise 
of  £7,  at  Exeter.  1850 ;  aod  also  a  prise  medal  at  the  Greit 
Exhibition  of  All  Nations,  1851.  Five  iron  ploughs;  an  iron 
subsoil  pulveriser;  a  light  waggon  for  two  hones ;  a  ohe-horse 
cart,  for  general  purposes;  a  pair  horae  scarifier;  and  light 
iron  harrows;  all  invented,  improved, and  manufactofed  by  the 
exhibiter;  and  a  set  of  whipple-trees  for  plough. 

Henry  Bennett,  of  34,   London  Road,  Liverpool, 

Lancaahire. 

An  improved  chaff  machine.  No.  10 ;  (new  implement)  a 
strong  and  improved  gorse  and  chaff  cutting  machine.  No.  I ; 
(new  implement)  a  smaller  gorse  and  chsff  cutting  machine. 
No.  8 ;  an  improved  bean  and  oat  mill.  No.  7  ;  an  improved 
mill  for  crushing  oats,  malt,  and  linseed.  No.  8 ;  and  an  im- 
proved mill  for  kibbling  beans,  Indian  corn,  peas,  oats,  «S:c., 
No.  9 — all  invented  by  Cartmell,  of  Doncaster ;  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter.  (New  implement)  a  small 
post  mill  for  kibbling  beans,  Indian  com,  peas,  oats,  male,^c.. 
No.  5,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter; 
a  strong  steel  mill  for  grinding  flour,  No.  3,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  (new  implement)  a  three  horse 
power  bone  mill.  No.  4,  and  (new  implement)  a  bone  mill  for  two 
men.  No.  1 ,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a 
strong  three  knife  double-action  turnip  slicer  for  sheep  and 
cattle.  No.  1,  and  (new  implemeni)  a  smaller  double-actiou 
turnip  &c.  cutter,  for  sheep  and  cattle.  No.  3,  invented  by 
J  no.  Cartmell,  of  Liverpool,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter ;  a  small  single-action  turnip  &c.  slicer,  for  cattle 
ouly.  No.  4,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ; 
(new  implement)  a  steaming  apparatus  for  cattle.  No.  4^, 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter; 
new  implement)  strong  clod-crushing  and  general  roller«  No. 
10,  invented  by  Dr.  Z.  Sillar,  of  Rsinford  Hall,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  strong  circular  pig  trough. 
No.  5,  manufsctured  by  the  exhibiter,  a  strong  manure 
pump  and  a  strong  sack-tmck,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
tiie  exhibiter ;  a  new  mill  for  crushing  sugar  and  grinding 
chicorv  and  cocoa,  invented  by  Cartmell,  of  Liverpool,  im- 
proved and  maoufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  and  a  box  contain- 
ing three  samples  of  pnre  ground  bones  ground  by  the  new 
mill,  No.  4,  ground  by  the  exhibiter. 

Thomas  Attwood,  Lewea,  Snasex. 

Four  different  sises  of  the  Sussex  metillic  churn  and  pan, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  four  speeiinens 
of  the  horse  singeing  apparatus,  invented  and  mannfaetuied  by 
the  exhibiter ;  an  iron  stable  pail,  a  galvamised  iron  stable 
pail,  an  improved  galvaniaed  iron  pail,  aod  a  galvanised  iron 
garden  wheelbarrow,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  (new 
implement)  a  high  narroar-top  galvaniaed  iron  eon  boabel 
measure,  a  high  galvanised  iron  ha'f-bushel  corn  measure  and 
a  broad-top  galvanised  iron  com  boabel,  invented  and  Kaaa- 
factured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Gibson  and  Richardson,  Neweastle«npoB-Tyiie, 

NortlraniberlMid. 

(New  implement)  a  "  Northamberiattd"  dod-emalier,  in- 
vented by  Matthew  Gibson,  of  Ne#ctstle-upon-Tjiie,  and 
taanufactnied  by  the  tfxhibitftta  (this  implement  gftined  the 
prise  medal  at  the  Gr«at  Bxhibition,  No.  43  in  ttle  ftKis- 
al«et). 
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William  Dkat  ud  Co.,  of  SwaD-lanei  London. 

Tvo  cuadar  pif  troujlif,  aa  euuneUed  maofer,  to 
tiiBtllfi!  eoniar  flUDnnr,  a  galvaniied  irou  ttable  pail,  wrrral 
wnvgbt-iran  painted  paila,  three  plate-f^lau  lafeiy  stable  lan- 
tcn^  UifM  gafden  stooli,  and  four  rustic  chain,  all  ioteuted 
lad  imuntittand  by  the  eshibiteri;  (new  implemeat)  a 
fcaBd-boe^  inTentcd  and  manufactured  by  Geory^e  Walker,  of 
Banringhaw,  Ridunond,  Yorkahire ;  three  chaflT-engines,  two 
con-erathera,  aiid  an  improved  linieed  mill,  No.  2,  invented 
hy  BiriimoDd  and  Chandkr,  of  Salford ;  (new  implement!)  two 
iqpMcnd  priie  winnowing  mtchinea,  and  (new  implement)  a 
ngiitmed  madiinefor  riddling,  blowing,  and  aeed-teparating, 
iavtntcd  by  J.  Conea,  Jan.,  and  mannfactured  by  the  ex- 
kBiiicts;  two  (new  impleinenti)  regiitered  chaff  and  lit- 
ter entteiB,  with  two  knives,  for  steam  or  other  power, 
snd  (now  implement)  a  lume  drag  rake,  invented  and 
■amnetimd  by  the  exhibiters;  a  Gome's  registered 
pkagli,  (new  implement)  a  icarifier  and  cultivator  for 
two  bones,  a  borse-hoe  with  three  cutters,  a  perpen- 
fiealar  atreke  doable-action  balance  churn,  and  a  perpen- 
diealar  stroke  dagle-aetion  balance  churn,  invented  by  J. 
Comes,  joiL,  and  manufactured  by  the  eihibiters ;  a  com- 
poond  lever  ebecae  preaa,  (new  implnnent)  a  mangle  for  public 
ose,  and  ft  mangle  for  private  families,  invented  and  mauufac- 
tured  bf  the  ohibiters ;  (new  implement)  a  disc  thruhing 
vsehine,  or  ham-work,  invented  by  J.  Comes,  Jan.,  and  mann- 
factored  by  tbe  exhibiters;  a  mill  for  grinding  aud  kib- 
bling sU  kinds  of  grain,  invented  and  manuftkctured  bv 
the  exhibiters;  (new  implement)  Ave  sixes  of  Dalphin's 
pstcot  ehnra,  invented  by  J.  Balphin,  of  America,  aod 
mttnCsetared  by  the  exhibiters;  an  iron  wheelbarrow,  a 
wr^'mght-iroB  liquid  manure  pump,  a  weighing  machine,  (new 
inplnient)  the  Kentish  diamplon  plough,  and  (new  imple- 
■ent)  an  iron  turcwrest  plooffh,  invented  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiteis;  a  cart  and  cattle  machine,  to  weigh 
from  lib.  to  S  tons,  a  ilve-saek  and  a  three-sack  weighing 
vaeMne,  a  22  inch  dormant  Fairbank's  weighing  machine,  a 
steelyard  with  bushel  measure,  and  an  Improved  bean  and  oat- 
broiser,  invented  and  manufactuzed  by  R.  Forshaw  and  Co., 
otlAftnoiA;  a  patent  drying  machine,  invented  and  manu- 
Ihetared  by  Manlove,  Allcott.  and  Co.,  of  lieuton  Works, 
■ear  Nottingham ;  three  Boyd's  patent  doable-action  or  self- 
adjosliug  serthes,  invented  by  J.  Bo^d,  of  Thames-street, 
liotidon,  and  msnnfactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  flax  seeding 
msehine,  and  a  llsx  seed  and  corn-dressing  machine,  invented 
aod  mannbctoicd  by  R.  Robinson,  of  Belfast ;  an  enamelled 
rast-iron  manger  snd  water  trough,  with  rack,  invented  and 
manufactured  by  Cottam  and  Halleu,  of  London ;  a  portable 
forge,  and  a  portable  engine  for  farm  or  garden  purposes,  in- 
rented  and  manufactnred  by  the  exhibiters ;  (new  implement) 
a  model  of  Comes's  pstent  disc  thrashing  machine ;  a  Bud- 
ding's patent  lawn  mowing  machine,  invented  by  Budding, 
ud  mannliscturcd  by  the  exhibiters ;  (new  implement)  a  grind- 
stooa  with  treadle,  and  (new  implement)  a  washing  machine 
on  cradle,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitera ;  two 
Sussex  chums,  manufsctored  by  the  exhibiters ;  (new  imple- 
ment)  an  engine  adapted  for  hop-grounds,  aud  a  farm  fire- 
en^ne,  with  tsnk,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiters ;  (new  implement)  a  horse-bsrrow,  for  levelling  uneven 
ground,  Ac,  &c. ;  iron  circular  tables  for  lawns,  snd  other 
iron  tables,  invented  and manufaetnred  by  the  exhibiters; 
iron  hurdles,  and  galvanised  wire  netting  for  fencing,  manuftie- 
tm«d  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  sad[-barrow,  a  wrought-iron  wheel- 
Varrow.and  two  garden  seats,  invented  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters ;  a  tile-maehine,  inrented  and  manufactured  bj 
W.  WilUams,  of  Bedford ;  a  hay-raek  (front),  and  a  hay-rack 
(eoroer),  maanfsctnred  by  the  exhibiters ;  (new  implement)  a 
liquid  manure  cart,  intented  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibitors, and  (new  implement)  an  Ameriean  reaper,  invented, 
improved,  ind  mannfiwtored  by  Obed  Uossey,  of  Balti- 
more, U.  S* 

Hkkbt  Kbab8lbY|  of  Ripoo,  Yorkahire. 

(New  implement)  an  iron  tile  machine,  invented  and  nut- 
■nfhetured  by  the  exhibiter  (this  machine  gained  a  prise  of 
a  sihcr  BNdal,  in  1851,  at  Burlington  Show,  and  the  Liver- 
pool aod  Mmiehester  Agrienhnral  Society  awarded  £5  and  a 
silver  nedol ;  slso  a  ^lae  of  £2  wu  awarded  to  it  at  the 
Wctberby  Show) ;  (new  impleCnent)  a  Dude's  drag  and  scari- 
fier (wronght-uoB),  isfCBMd  by  Doeie,  improvfd  end  manti- 


factured  by  the  exhibiter  (this  implement  gained  a  prise  of 
£3  at  Burlington,  1851 ;  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Sodety 
awsrdrd  a  prise  of  £5  aud  a  silver  medsl ;  it  also  gained  a 
prise  at  Wetherby,  1851) ;  (new  implement)  a  NorwogiAU  har- 
row (the  MeetiU|(  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  hold 
at  Thirskin  1850,  awsrded  a  prise  to  the  above;  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Society  awsrded  it  a  priie  of  £1,  aud  the 
Wetherby  Show,  1651,  a  prise  of  £2,  as  the  best  implrmcut 
shown) ;  (new  implement)  a  press  for  brick  a  snd  pantiles,  (new 
implement)  a  horse-rake,  and  (new  implement)  a  wrouj;ht-iron 
horse-hoe,  for  turnips,  potatoes,  or  beans,  inventeil  stul  mann- 
faetured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Thomas  Scrago,  of  Calveley,  near  Tarporlcyi 

Cheshire. 

A  single-action  machine  for  making  draining  pipes  and 
tiles,  invented,  improved,  snd  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter, 
and  a  single-action  tile  machine. 

William  Buaby,  of  Newton,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 

Two  one-horse  csrts,  invented  by  W.  Lister,  Est).,  uf  L)Mnse 
Bank,  Yorkshire,  improved  and  manufscturcd  by  theLx'.iiliiter 
(the  prize  of  £10  was  awardc<l  ts  this  cart  at  the  Exrter  Meet- 
ing in  1850 ;  it  was  also  included  in  the  awsrds  of  the  Ci>i:n- 
cil  medals  of  the  Great  Eihibition  1851),  and  a  one  or  ivvo- 
horse  cart,  invented  by  the  same  person ;  an  improved  nuiket 
cart,  inrented  by  Mr.  T.  Scott,  of  Ripon,  and  manufscturcM  uy 
the  exhibiter;  a  two-wheeled  deep  plough  (this  plough  re- 
ceived the  prise  of  £10  at  the*  Society's  Meeting  ai  North- 
ampton in  1847.  £10  at  York  in  1848,  and  was  iucliulrl  ia 
the  Cccncil  medals  of  the  Great  Exhibition  1851),  aud  a  tvro- 
wheeled  plough  for  general  purposes,  iuventcd,  improvcl,  and 
manufactured  hy  the  exhibiter  (this  plonf^h  recrivi  d  the 
award  of  the  Council's  mediil  at  the  Great  Exhibition  1851); 
two  two-wheeled  ploughs,  invented  by  the  exhibiter ;  n  plough 
with  one  wheel,  a  swing  plough,  a  Norwegian  hirrou',  u  l«  j- 
horse  tcariiler  and  cultivator,  a  turnip-slicer,  three  hor^e  Iims, 
a  horse-hoc  with  screw  to  slter  the  tines  to  any  declivity  while 
at  work,  a  horsc-hoe  on  the  ridge,  a  horse-hoc  with  (i\c  tines, 
a  light  horse-hoe,  a  subsoil  plough,  invented  and  improved  by 
the  exhibiter,  and  a  horsc-rake. 

James  Cornes,  of  Barbridge,  Nantwich,  ChcHlcr. 

A  registered  chaff-cutting  marhiue,  with  three  iiuivci,  uud 
one  with  two  kuives,  invented  by  John  Curnes,  of  Barbrid«>e, 
improved  and  manufactured  hy  the  exhibitor  (this  niiichine 
gained  a  prise  of  £10  at  the  Royal  Agricultnrrtl  Socirty's 
Meeting  at  Shrewsbury,  in  1845 ;  st  Newcsstle-upon-Tyce, 
in  1846;  at  Northampton,  in  1847;  the  Society's  silver 
medalatYork.  in  1848;  £10  at  Norwich,  in  1849;  £10  at 
Exeter,  in  1850 ;  aud  the  prise  medal  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  1851);  five  other  chaff-cutting  machines,  invented  by  John 
Cornes,  of  Barbridge,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiter; and  a  curd  mill,  invented  aud  mannfactured  by  the 
exhibiter. 

William  Crowley  and  Soxs,  of  Newport  Pagnell, 

Bnckinghamsliire. 

A  light  one-horse  cart  for  general  purposes,  s  setcf  New- 
port hsmcs  for  geueral  purposes,  a  horse-hoc  for  one  row  on 
the  ridge  and  on  the  flat,  a  horse*  hoe  with  steersge  for  5  or 
7  rows,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  tUc  ex- 
hibiters ;  snd  a  box  containing  models  of  cart  aud  hoe. 

Charles  Hart,  of  W^antage,  Berkshire. 

The  barn-work  of  a  thrashing  machine,  driven  by  steam 

Eower,  a  four-horse  powef  portable  thrashing  machine,  a  t.vo- 
orsc  power  portable  thrashing  machine,  a  two-hone  scarifier 
and  skim  plough,  a  five-tined  registered  scarifier  and  skim 
plough,  a  seveu-tined  registered  scarifier  and  skimplougli,  and 
a  liquid  manure  water-cart,  all  invented  and  manu  ractu  red  by 
the  exhibiter. 

Wm.  Smith,  Ketteringi  Northamplouahire. 
(New  Implement)  an  improved  double  blasted  winnowing 
machine,  invented  by  Nathaniel  Smith,  of  Kettering,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  (new  impleroeut)  a  steer- 
age horse  hoe,  with  douUe  bar,  and  (ueiv  implement)  an  im- 
proved steerage  horse  hoe,  with  single  bar,  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Alfred  Sparks,  of  Norwich,  Norfolk. 

A  po^ble  flye  hwie  power  steam  Migide,  inanufactnred  by 
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Builu  tad  Co.,  oT  Morwich  ;  and  «  p«Ubl>  Uiuliin;  mi- 
ckiaa,  with  ihiket  ud  eoldu  ttddle,  innntcd  and  wimifir- 
tired  bf  Spuke  tad  Co. 

Thohab  Oavih,  of  Battle,  Suuei. 
(New  iBplBDOt)  1  phnigli  fat  gaantl  pnrpoKt,  inproTcd 

Richard  Oabkitt  uid  Son,  of  LeUton  Woibi,  dot 
Stimtmdiwin,  Suffolk. 
A  drill  for  |;eutnl  pDipOM  (piiui  *«n  iwirdtd  to  Chii 
drill  at  Linrpool,  1841,  £10  >  il  Dnby.  ISIS,  £30(  U 
SovttiainptDa,  IS44,  fin  and  ■  mtdit;  at  Noitharaptou, 
lS«T,£tS;  atEicUr,  ia50.£10j  ud  at  tht  Great  Exhibi- 
tiOD  of  IBM,  included  in  tbe  award  oT  the  Couneil  HediU  ;  a 
drill  for  tuniipi  and  maiinie  oa  the  flat  (priiet  were  aaaided 
tor  thia  drill  at  Cambridre,  1840.  f  10 ;  at  Nuthamptaa, 
1B47.  £10  :  at  York.  1848,  £10  ;  and  at  the  Omt  Eiliibi- 
tion  1851  included  in  the  award  of  the  Council  Medal) ;  ■  driU 
(or  tumipi  and  mangold-wartiel  with  muiun  on  the  ridge, 
implored  and  manufactared  by  the  cihibilen  (priiet  were 
awaidedtorthii  drill  at  Briilol,  lS42,££a  :  at  Norttaamptoo, 
1847,  £10  ;  at  Norwieh,  1849,  lO;.) ;  a  pstent  dion  drill  tor 
tutnipa  aud  uther  icedi  with  minurcDDtheBit  or  ridge  (prim 
were  awarded  for  Ihii  drill  at  Norwich,  I84S,  lOL;  and  at 
Eulcr.  18S0,  lot.) :  and  (new  impluncDt)  a  Ibrte-row  ccoDO- 
mical  drill  for  lumipi,  Ac,  with  mauure  ou  Che  flat  or  ridge, 
ioTCDtcd  aud  manuliicluttd  b;  the  eihihilen ;  a  hroadcaal 
manure  diitrihntor,  ia*eDl«d  by  U.  E.  BlyLhe,  Eaq.,  of  Bnin- 
ham,  Norfolk,  and  maniUtcIaKd  by  the     '  '  ■ 


iCTcr 


a  12-™ 


nl  drill,  and  a  10- 


id  iced  drill  (a  piiie  wai  awarded  for  tbit  drill 
at  Norwich.  1849, 101.),  all  imprand  and  mann&ctured  hr  the 
exhiluteri ;  a  B-row  lerer  com  and  leed  drill  (a  priie  c^  lOL 
wai  awarded  at  the  Eietcr  meeting  in  ISSO  for  thii  drill),  a 
hand  lerer  and  drill  (i  priie  of  St,  waa  awarded  (or  thie  drill 
at  the  Eietet  meeting,  1830),  and  a  hiud-barrow  teed  drill 
(thii  teed  drill  waa  incladed  in  the  award  of  the  Couacd 
Madal  at  the  Onat  Eihibition  of  1851),  all  inrentcd  and 
manofaiitnred  bj  the  eihibitart ;  a  Qamtt't  patent  hone  hoe, 
No.  Sand  No  9,  inveoted,  improTed,  and  mannfactnTed  hj 
the  eihibiten  (priiea  were  awarded  (or  thii  implement  at 
lirerpool,  1841,  SI. ;  at  Briatol,  1842,  101.;  at  Dcrbj,  1848, 
a  medal ;  at  BoatbamptOD,  1844,  a  medal ;  at  Northampton, 
IBtT,  a  medal  i    at  York,  184B,  a  medal ;    at  Norwich,  1849, 

10;    atEiter,   1850.   lOJ. ;   at  tfa    "        " — " 

Council  Medal) ;  ■  two^onc-powi 

chine,  and  a  raa^bo^e- power  openoram  tnraiiuDg  machine, 
innnted  and  manufactnred  bj  the  eidilbiten  ;  a  fDnr-hone- 
poaer  bolting  thraihing  machine  bam  work  (priw*  were 
awarded  tor  Chit  mtchina  at  NeweaiUe,  1846,  251. ;  at  North- 
ampton, IB47,  201. :  and  at  York,  1848,  20'.),  a  fiied  thraih- 

chine  at  Norwich.  1849,  26i.,  and  at  the  Great  Eihibition, 
in  18S1,  inelnded  in  the  award  of  the  Conndl  Medal),  and  a 
portable  thraihiiig  machine,  fitted  with  itnw  ihaker  and 
acieeD  for  itcam  power  {priiei  vers  awarded  for  thia  machine 
at  Norwieh,  in  1849,  iSL.  and  the  Great  Exhibition,  in  IBSt. 
iodnded  in  tbt  award  of  the  Council  Medal),  all  intentcd. 
improred,  and  nannbctiired  by  tba  eibibitera ;  a  porUbIa 
Maaai  anciM  (priiaa  were  awarded  to  thia  aigine  at  Norwidi, 
1819,  and  at  tiM  Great  Eihibition  1891  included  in  the  award 
ofthtCotradl  Medal),  a  fita-horte  power  portable  iteam- 
apne,  a  aBtni-horie  power  tied  ataam  ennoe,  and  a  portahle 
atone  mdl,  all  i-nprortd  andmannbeturedbr  tbe  eihibiten; 
■  eon  drttaing  machine,  inTcnted  and  uannbctared  by  the 
eihibitart ;  a  com  dretaing  machine,  ■  liuued,  malt,  oat,  and 
bMD  mill,  a  chaS  entlcr  for  hoite  u  ticam  power,  a  chaff  cut- 
ter (or  bona  or  hand  power,  a  ohaff  eatter  Ibc  hai^  power,  and 
a  rape  and  liateedcale  eruiher,  all  impraired  and  Baunlhctaitd 
by  the  eihihiun  ;  a  doable  action  twnip  eutttr,  inTCnted  by 
the  late  Jamet  Gaidnar,  nf  Banbury,  raansbiclnred  by  the  ei  - 

hihittn;  (new  imnlemeni)  an  ' " 

Tented  by  Obed  Huitcy,  of  I 

prored  and  mannfactured  by  tl._ ,  , 

regiiteied  akin  cultiiatDT.inTeotad  hyRar.  E.  H.  Johnaoo,  of 
Gnrelye,  linBeld,  Sutaex,  mannftetaied  by  tba  eihibitart ;  a 
pataot  drug  harrow  aod  acaiiflai,  inTtoted  itj  Biebard  Cole- 
mai,  U  Chelmaford,  and  manufictniad  by  the  eihibitnt ;  a 
dtMble-action  hay-naUng  Budunt^  and  a  pctnt  laici  diag 


Takc,kniproi'cd  and  manubcturedby  tbeBihibiten;  awrought- 
iron  COTS  rick  aland,  inienled  by  the  late  J.  Spriughall,  of  Ips- 
wich, and  mann&ctured  by  the  eihibiLera  (a  medal  wai  awarded 
lor  thia  rick  ttand  at  the  Eonthampton  meeting) ;  a  patent 
drain  pipe  and  tile  machine,  inreuted  by  Rich.  Weller,  of  Capel. 
Dorking,  Surrey,  and  manoftctURd  by  the  eihihilm  (a  priie 
of  51.  wai  awarded  for  thii  maebine  at  Ncwcutle,  in  1846.) 
SuiTH  and  Ashbv,  of  Stamfciid,  Lincolnabire. 
A.  patent  iaproTed  double-aetioo  Dtyntter,  on  patent 
wrongtit-troD  wheela,  iumted,  improred,  and  mauufaetnnd 
by  ttH  eibibitera  (obtaiuad  a  priie  ot  51.  at  the  RoTal  Agri- 
enltural  Boeiety'i  Heeling  at  Newcaatie  in  1846,  51.  5e.  at  the 
Gi«U  Yorkihiie  Meeting  in  1846,  SI.  6a.  at  the  Derbyibin 
Meeting  in  1846.  at  the  Great  Yorkafaire  Meeting  in  1847,  the 
Royal  Agricoltnnl  Bociety'a  medal  at  York  iu  1848,  at  the 
Great  Yorkibire  Meeting  in  1849,  51.  at  the  BoytlAgneullu- 
ral  Boeiety'i  Meeting  at  Norwicb  in  1849.  5f.  at  the  Royal 
Agricollural  Sodety'i  Ueetiog  at  Eieter  iu  18SD,  the  priie  at 
tba  Omt  Yorkibiit  Meeting  iu  18SD,  and  the  pnie  medal  of 
the  Great  Eihibitiou  of  1851) ;  (new  implcmeut)  a  patent  im- 

E roved  two-horae  double-action  haymaker,  an  improved  patent 
one  rake  (all  iron)  for  hay,  earn,  ttuhble,  twitch,  and  light 
BCarifying  parpoaei ;  a  pitcut  leter  wheel  hind  ralie  for  bay, 
C(an,  ttDbble.  twitch,  Ac. ;  an  improTcd  prite  cultirator, 
gmUier,  or  actrifler  (No.  2),  ot  wrought-iron  (awarded  the 
medal  of  the  R.  A.  B..  at  Newcaatie,  in  1BI6,  and  the  priie 
of  101.  at  Norwich  in  1849,  51.  Si.  at  the  Great  Yorkahire 
Meetipg  in  184B,  10(.  at  the  Royal  Aericultuial  Sodetj'i 
Meeting  It  Eieter  in  IBSO,  the  Great  Yorkihire  priie  of  51. 
in  1850,  and  the  pnae  of  the  Royal  North  Lancatkire  Show 
io  1860);  an  imoroTcd  priic  patent  tttety  chaff  and  litUr  cut- 
ter. No.  I  (Boarded  the  priie  medal  of  tbc  Great  Eihibition 
ot  1851) ;  a  patent  taftiy  portiMe  chad  and  litter  cotter,  a 
No.  3  S-knife  patent  ufety  ehaff-cntting  machine,  a  No.  1  ft- 
knife  patent  aalety  chalf-cDtting  michine  (highly  coomeoded 
by  the  judgea  of  the  Ho.vil  Agricollural  Society  at  Eieter  in 
1850),  a  No.  4  3-kui.'e  patent  ufcly  chan.cuttiag  machine,  a 
No.  6  S-kuife  patent  ufety  chaS-cuttiDg  machuie,  a  palenl 
park  or  luggage  eart,  on  tpringt,  for  pony  or  imall  bone ;  a 
new1f-invtDt«l  one-bone  cart,  for  barrett  work  and  genenl 
purpotei:  and  in  improied  one  aod  two-horae  cart,  with  pa- 
tent inpnicmenti;  all  the  ahon  were  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  the  eihihitcra ;  and  a  umple  of  Smith 
aud  Aihby'i  patent  wrougbt-irou  wheela  and  iilea,  iniented 
and  manu/actsrcd  by  the  eihibitert. 

TuzroBD  and  Sons,  of  Boitan  and  Skirbeck  Iron 
Worlu,  near  Bottoo,  LiricolDahlre. 
A  til -hone  power  and  two  (bui^hone  power  patent  pordhle 
honied  tteam  auiDCt  (thaia  enginai  are  on  the  aame  principle 
ai  the  one  to  wlndi  tba  priia  iwdal  wti  awarded  it  the  i^ 
ciety'i  Meetbig  in  conocetioa  with  the  Great  EibibitiOD  of 
1851),  a  «t-bn*e  power  Gied  tteam  engine  for  agricnltural 
pnrpOKt,  a  lied  ateam  engine  for  agticultncal  putpoaea,  two 
patent  e>:mbined  thiaahmg,  ehaking,  and  blowing  machinea,  a 

Stent  perfbnted  table  itraw  ihaker.  a  mill  for  firindiDg  metl 
'  agricultural  purpoaea,  and  a  taw  table  for  agricultural  pur- 
poiea;  aQ  the  artidea  on  thii  itind  were  iniented,  improieJ, 
and  manntacttutd  by  the  eihibiten. 

John  Shitq,  of  Uibridge,  Uiddleiei. 
A  foor  boru  thraabing  madun*  with  ahaker  aod  riddle,  a 
three  bone  Ibradung  machine  with  hone  workt,  a  four  hone 
wottt  eoroptete  on  wbeela,  and  a  double  oat  aud  bean  mill  for 
power,  improved  and  manafactoied  by  the  eihibiter ;  a  double 
oit  and  bean  mill  Ibr  hand  power,  a  bean  cruaher,  an  oat 
hmiaa,  BO  oilsake  mill,  and  a  ona-hone  power  gear  work,  mi- 
anfaetiirad  by  the  aibibita ;  (oew  implement)  a  patent  dicing 
nuetaioe,  UMnted  aod  iinproTed  by  Martin  J.  Roberta.  Etq., 
of  Oernrd'a  Croaa,  and  manufactured  by  the  eihibiter;  a 
wrought  iron  ikiai  pkngh  with  patent  moiement,  a  Lomii 
patent  chaff  entter,  and  aLooiai  chatTcotler.Na.S,  for  power, 
inrented  by  WiDiaiB  Lcmai,  of  Uibridge,  aud  manuftictured 
by  tb*  eitubita ;  a  barley  hiunmeller,  improred  and  mannfac- 
toied  by  tba  eit^Htai ;  a  cylindrical  dnikr  aifter  on  wheel>, 
inrentad  by  A.  K.  Bmith,  of  Eiminater,  and  nunatadurcd  by 
...   __>.>....  .         .  ^j^  plough  with  wood 


THE  PARMKR' 

Vm.  Hm mAN  md  Bon,  of  CMth  Warki,  nwr  Wo- 
bBra.BBdi. 
A  fttat  tJ|U-TO«  eu  *od  ttsenn  com  ud  turnip  drill, 
*bhMlf-UiHkgna(«>nded  *  ■!»  ncdd  it  the  Ynk 
Bb«n  B  1B18,  ud  »  niM  b«U1  wn  ilm  mtdcd  to  it  it 
a>  Onrt  EiUUtioB  of  IBSl},  ■  pitcnt  ui-nv  rap  Md 
i«um  tan  ttt  «M*I1  oerapitiDDi,  ■  tanip  drill  ukd  hurw- 
kM  M  tiM  bt,  comUnid  ;  ■  pbngh  foTgcncnl  pnrwM*,  nd 
•  |ln>h  for  dcip  pkngUoit  (warded  tEa  prin  tuM  it  th« 
amtaaakMmetl9n),anmtti,imsmtd,  ud  numlkc- 
iBid  WlkeoUkitm;  abtna-bM  on  the  ridge,  improTBd 
b  O.  w.  Boliar.  of  Wgbm,  lod  -——«■»*■—»  b;  tha  nhi- 
mtmaj  ■  p^oot  nadjka  knd  thiuUai  Badiii^  ud  u  in- 
|Mnd  k^  pfsm  witk  drill  ud  boa  ittMftad,  improftd  ud 
■u Aefwl by tke cikibitw ;  Btunnp  drill  <a  tbc  ridn, 
tafMnadbyO.  W.Btk«T,afWobam,iBd  iBUBihetand  by 
Iki  wMkitrn .  kfateat  porlibte  tkiukiof  mwliM  of  two- 
kan  pow,  iaMMd  lod  BuabctiiKd  by  tha  eikibiwn  ; 
tN  palBat  pwtAu  boltlH  tbiubisr  mmdiaM  of  Gie-hone 
■MV,  with  a  ihdB  to  odd  (miitSML  at  tho  Eutcr  Utet- 
■f  IB  ISU^  dn  ■  priia  aodalottho  Grot  EibiUtton,  IBSI), 
iMUtodl  toftoni,  ud  auaCutiiod  bj  the  uhibilen :  a 
■■-kotio  aortoUa  itiain  ngiat,  impTOied  ud  BuiiufUtnTMl 
kf  tte  olobitRi ;  ■  null  bind  tnnip  drill,  inioittd  >ud  im- 
pOMd  kr  G.  W,  Baker,  ol  Wobuii,  Bcda,  ud  masufaatured 
hf  Ihaothihitan;  aad  a  tunip  culler  In  cattb,  manafactored 


Ebwaks  Hill  ind  Co.,  of  Brierloj  Hill  Iron  Worki, 
■aar  Dodloj,  ond  53,  Witliog-atreet,  City,  London, 
lad  Ijondon-road,  Dei  by . 

~  in  pair-korte  •caiiAeri,  inTenteJ, 

Id  bj  the  aahibiten  (thii  implement 
aonUMii  IB*  uac  prua  oi  Kt  daaa  at  the  Snbj  meetinf ,  and, 
Act  trill  at  tka  Eiata  meetiDg  of  the  Bocietj,  ni  com- 
■ea^d  b;  tka  indpa);  (aev  implemeot)  a  irtaiiiht-iron 
■ar-bomMBriARtoTiaallDeenpationi,  intCDted  and  minu- 
Muid  by  the  eiUtnten  ;  eight  dilhmit  htDdi  of  rrgiitered 
naogtat-ira*  eipudiDg  hone-Aota,  inTented,  improred,  lod 
■aaJhcMred  by  the  eihibiMn  (obUined  the  Soeiety'i  liher 
■adal  at  the  Euter  mealiDg) ;  a  aronght-iron  iheep-nck,  on 
feat  whatli,  hmalad,  iarprored,  ud  minufaeturcd  by  tlie  ti- 
Mkitiii  <it  Ibe  Derby  nnling  of  Ihii  Bociely,  a  lilrn  raedil 
wm  lAtBioad  by  Ihia  implement);  another  aronght-iron 
ihiiili  iifk,  00  Iddi  vheeli.  inTeotsd  and  uinurictered  by  the  I 
atlabitan;  ■  wroDgbt-iKia  ahcn-tiougb,  on  wh«1>,  gal-  ' 
naind,  a  wnMglit'iroD  ■heep-hDidle,  on  abeeli,  end  wrougtit- 
iian  gudu-ieau.  No,  3  and  4,  iDienlfd  and  manufactured 
^  t^exbibiten;  three  different  liiei  of  vrought-iion  rick- 
■taadi,  au  oit-inn  pillin,  improved  and  manufactuttd  by  the 

aad  muntactni^  by  Day  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham  j  a 
wnoght-iiOD  field-gitf  ind  wronght-iroD  poiti,  iniented,  im- 
pioMl,  and  minnlaetOTed  by  the  tihibiten  (at  the  Derby 
Milliin  of  Ihii  Bodety.  a  ritrer  medal  na  awarded  to  tbii 
gite  and  pOiti) ;  three  vnmght-iron  field-gate*,  Lnteatcd  and 
■IDBtieliUtd  by  Iheeihilnten;  leteral  nrougbt-iron  Geld- 
gitca,  fitted  to  cait-iroo  pillin,  tuo  wnnight-iion  onumeultl 
wtiuoa-gatci.  with  luted  cait-iroD  pilUn,  lereral  vrought- 
ina  onaawntal  kud-gilei  or  guden-gatei,  ud  a  vrought- 
bna  fintpath-gita,  JOTtDted  and  roanufictoied  by  the  eibi- 
bitaa  i  alengtb  of  eare-gnttering,  for  farm  or  other  buildrnn, 
aid  a  laagth  of  r*in-nt«  pipe,  muufaetuitd  l>y  tbc  cihi- 
kil«n ;  a  ibeep-hnnlLe  for  genis^  purpoaei,  inented  ud 
Mnobetaied  by  the  eihibiten ;  a  cattle-hnnUe  lor  giaetal 
liajniaaa .  ud  a  wnnght-iron  Di-hnidle.  minnfacturad  by  tha 
nhibitna;  menl  cwple  of  ■lought-iiaa  (hcap-lKdiiv 
kndlaa,  auBOfacturtd  by  the  nbibilcn ;  leicnl  apedouni  H 
wrooght-iron  m-biirdlei,  made  game-proof,  aod  a  wrooght- 
bea  aWp-bardle,  Bade  nme-pnnf,  muuhetared  by  tha  O' 
Ubilcn;  unral  «lOllgb^irao  gime-proot  gudCB-hiiidk^ 
■uBiaetmid  by  the  eibibilen ;  a  length  of  pnainei  coati- 
iiaiiiii  ahcap-fnce.  MTeral  lugtha  of  wioagbt-iton  piaaiam 
eutianoai  cattk-hnce,  tvo  lengtbi  of  wrought  JmB  pmaiom 
COBtiHoai  deer  fisiee,  a  irroo^iron  gnden-banow  for  n- 
■■il  poipoMa,  a  vrougtat-in»  banoir,  with  anaiatn  te 
btatiag  gai-tar,  Ac,  a  apacjmen  of  wire  nme-pnof —"^ — 
caoiilting  tl  ail  rolli,  piinted,  ipeEiBCd  of  pnM-proo 
fanda,  euBiting  of  ni,  ud  ■  let  ri  aat-ma  itable 
tn^imaotad  and  munbctnred  by  tha ohiUlan i  ■  CMt- 


iroo  omuitnlal  garduieat  for  four  pcnoni,  and  a  caat-iroa 
omimentat  table,  with  flower-itud ;  a  length  of  inriiiUa 
atnined  wire  m-tenee,  iuientcd  and  muulactBied  bj  tha  ex- 
bibilen. 

John  Holmes  and  Sons,  of  Norwich,  Norfolk. 
An  improred  pmtable  aii  kotia  power  tleani  engine ;  and 
u  improred  porlabla  thraihiag,  ibaking,  ud  ridoUoK  uii- 
ehine,  inreutcd,  improied  and  maDnfictoied  hy  Ibe  eihibittri 
(at  the  Great  Kahibition  the  Int  prin  medil  wai  awarded  to 
tbia  implement) ;  a  combined  imprand  thraihing.  ibikuig, 
riddling,  wiunowinr,  and  hummelling  madiine,  portable  or 
fiitd,  iaprored  ud  nuafaetnred  by  the  eihilnleri ;  u  iEO- 
inpnved  fin  hnrae  power  portable  thraehing  machine,  with 
improred  hone  gear  eomplcte,  ioreoted  and  munfictaitd  by 
the  etbiUlen ;  a  model  of  J,  Holmei  and  Son'i  Eihihition 
priu  medal  tbraahiog  machine,  with  winnowing  appaiatni 
attached;  (new  implement)  a  Royal  Society'i  Sietcr 
priie  manure  diitnbulor ;  a  nine  row  lever  com  drilling  ma- 
ehtne;  ud  a  three  row  Icter  manare,  turnip,  and  mangold 
drilling  machine,  in  tented,  improred,  ud  manufactured  by  tho 
eiblbiten;  (new  implement)  a  lerer  barrow,  to  be  drawn  by 
one  hotic,  ioTented  and  manofactuicd  by  theeibibllen;  a 
corn  dreaiing  or  wiunowiog  machine  ;  ud  a  bariey  aider  or 
buHmelling  machine,  iD>eDted,inipTOTed,  ud  nuDufadured  bp 
the  aihitriten ;  *  one  tow  lerer  muore,  tninip,  and  mangold 
drill  iniented  ud  minuFaetured  by  the  nhibiteri ;  a  Royal 
Soiiity't  priu  hand  barrow  two  row  Icier  drill,  inienled,  im- 
prtTid.ud  munfkctiired  by  the  eihibiten  (thit  drill  had  tha 
Rcy  alAcricnllDT*]  Society'i  priie  awarded  to  it  it  Nomich} ; 
1  <:  crow  Icier  hud  turnip,  and  mangold  drill, imen ted,  im- 
prcTid,  and  munfaclnrcd  by  the  eibibi 
mc.  t)  a  coin  ftaping  michior,  improied  ai 


(   Eatoh,  of  Woodford,  i 


■  pmc-proof  plant- 


Snredhy 
r  Tbrapitone,  Korth- 

(Kew  implement)  a  lii-horae  power  portable  iteam  engine 
on  wheeU.  iniented  ud  mannfaetuied  by  Wilham  Batley,  of 
Bridge-itreet  Woiki,  Northampton;  an  Eiton'i  patent  one- 
hone  cart,  with  huveit-iatei  complete,  for  gcnenl  porpoiei, 
iniented  and  minnfictured  bj  iheethibilec  (a  prite  of  £5wai 
awarded  to  thia  dewiiptiou  of  can  it  the  meeting  held  at 
Voik,  1S4S) ;  (new  implement)  a  regiileied  economieel  ud 
omimCDtal  iheep  crib,  inienUd  by  William  Knight,  Eaq.,  of 
Titchmanh,  improied  aud  maonhctnred  by  theeihibilor; 
(new  implement)  in  improied  dmitir  iheep  crib,  iniented  by 
William  Knight.  Eiq..  of  Titefamarab,  improied  by  Mr.Toplia, 
of  Boated  Farm,  near  Colcbuter,  ud  nuulaetuied  by  tbaa- 
hihiler;  ud  (new  implement)  a  pail  of  hud  leed  dibblei,  for 
wheit  ud  ether  leedt,  iaiented,  improied  and  munbetniad 
by  the  eibibiter. 

Edwakd  R.  ToanaB  and  Co.,  of  St  Peter'a  Foimdiy, 
near  Ipnrlch,  Saffolk. 

A  D(W  linieed  and  eotn-croahiog  maefaina ;  and  a  Tumar'a 
regjatmd  roller  mill,  for  cniihing  Unaeed,  oatt,  malt,  Ac,  and 
bnaking  bani,  inieDtedud  muDfietored  hy  the  eibiUlata; 
two  aiiei  of  a  roller  mill  for  ernihing  linieed,  oati,  malt,  Ac, 
inrcntcdby  Bond,  Tomer,  and  Hurwood,  of  f pa wich,  Improied 
by  Bonrood  ud  Turner,  and  tbeeabibiten.udmunfactnred 

(the  priie  of  £5  waa  awarded  for  thii  mill  to 

uner  at  the  Norwich  Heeling  of  the  Royal 
"     ■■      mill  (No. 


mill,  for  oata  ud  beani 


ihibiten;  a  imall  hand  cruibing 
a  hud-mill  for  brcakijig  beam ;  and 
with  reioliing  fork,  ionnted  aud  ma- 


nuftctured  by  the  ei 

WiLLiAu  Williams,  of  Bedford,   BedfordaUre. 

Bii  nts  of  patent  foorbeim  diafonal  Iron  hanowa  (thcM 
hirrowi  obtained  a  priie  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  AgTicn]* 
tnral  Bodety  at  Derby,  1843;  at  Sontbampton,  1844;  at 
Btarewabnry,  1845;  at  Northampton,  1847;  at  Norwich,  lS4Pi 
«sd  at  Exeter,  IBEO;  the  priie  medal  wii  alio  awarded  lor 
tbeie  harrow*  at  the  Great  Eihihition  of  1B5I) ;  aud  a  patent 
bona  rake,  [inrented  by  Samuel  Taylor,  of  Cotton  End,  ia- 

Credud  muutactnred by  theeihiluten(i  priie  wai  awarded 
thia  iaplement  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  AgrieoHural 
SocMy«tSnitbimptaB,I844;BtNDrwieh,  1840;  udattha 
VMjtl  AgrieoKaiBl  Boeiaty  «f  Indand'a  Meeting  at  Ihlblii, 
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KtoO'llDira  chifl-npoci  ud 


inittd,  im- 

itci ;  *  Uiret-knirs  di>S- 

^htS-eDgul■  wilb  two 


I.inrilnfl> 


!d  by  tl 


npipftsniliilrt,  intmlBl  hy  Meiin. 
Sudnm  ind  Williimi,  DfiieiKanl.  improfnluid  manufictuieil 
bj  tb«  nbJbiUi  (iwirded  tlSl.  ti  ths  NoitliaBiptmi  Uceting 
ID  1847,aiidiit  Dublin  in  1851);  ud  lug  >ius  ofi  *roii);ht- 
iraD  boTM  h«  tot  one  roa,  intcnted,  inpnned,  ind  minufic- 
tiind  hj  the  fihibiUr. 

UuROBBB  ud  Kbi,  1D3,  Naw|au-itreat, 
London. 
A  pttttil  THpcr,  ioTrntcd  bj  Cjrui  Hill  M'Cormiek,  of 
Chinfo,  U.S^  inii  muatactDrtd  by  B,  8imne1wD,  ofBiu- 
bury,  for  Ibe  eihibittn,  the  iftnU  to  Mr.  M'Consick  [re- 
tayti  the  Council  Mrdil  il  lh<  Qreat  EihibitioD  of  IB9I1 ;  ■ 
Dodrl  Dl  ■  pilnt  napfc.  iunntcd  by  C.  II.  M'Cormiek,  of 
Chicago,  U.S.,  and  maDnfutured  by  B.  Bamueltoti,  of  Ban- 
bury, for  th«  eihibitcn ;  tbrce  aiua  ot  a  paUnt  lurvip  cutlu, 
InTcnicJ  by  WilUam  Burpu,  of  Londoo,  ud  manofactuied 
by  Mfian.  lloniiby  and  Son,  nf  Grantham,  Lincolaahin  (ob- 
liiofd  Iha  priig  medal  at  the  Great  Eihibicion  of  1B51) ;  (nnr 

nun  or  viter.  inTcnted  by  Robert  Urwin,  of  LoudoD,  aud  mi- 
lEnhibiten;  t«D  aiiei  of  a  patent  force  ud 
■  i»,m.enteclbyMr.Ka»e,oftheUBited 
luiufactured  by  tbe  eihibiten;  tiro 
(Utta  riTCba  pump-,  invented  and  maunFacturtd  by  tbe  Qutta 
Perch  Company,  of  lAndoa;  a  (aliauiied  iron  lift  pump, 
«  trip.'jd  Hand,  improved  andmannfacturedby  theeihihitcn; 
IWBlllraniaedicon  lift  pompa  on  tripod  «tand»,  inteiited,ini- 
|iioi*i  ,aud  maniifiitured  by  the  cihibitoa;  >  regiitered 
tooth-iijler  nhilf  euLlei,  a  patent  chaff  enttet,  and  a  bean  and 
Mt  mill,  inTtnlad  and  Daaufactnred  by  Kiehmosd  and 
Chandler,  of  Mudxatn,  titrata  to  ttao  eihibitera ;  a  model  of 
■  patent  tnruip  catttr,  iunntcd  b;  Wm.  Buijeaa,  of  Ijindon, 
ud  uanuftctiircd  by  lh<  uhibilcra ;  (new  implcueiit)  an  im- 
proved winnowinc  machine,  and  (new  implement)  a  nWD 
eradte,  or  hand  mper,  innntcd  aud  mannfaetnRd  by  J.  0. 
Gnnt,  of  Junction,  IJ.B. — lECDti,  the  eihibiten;  an  Am*. 
itcan  plough.  No.  1,  *u  Auerinn  ploagfa.  No.  4,  a> 
Ameriao  aide  hill  or  tnnivntt  plough,  aud  u  American 
mbaoil  plough,  inytnted  ud  munttctnrad  by  N.  B,  Btar- 
bnck,  of  Tny,  1I.S.--agenta,  the  eihibitera;  ancnl  ipe- 
BiBlCDi  of  a  patent  chum  [Amerisan),  inioited  by  C.  J. 
Anifaouy,  ofFiltibar/Eb,  U.S.,  and  manufactond  by  the  nhi' 
bilcra  (obtained  the  sriie  medal  at  the  Eieter  lleetiig  in 
\  ......   ^  ■  ■     -on  of  1851); 


nuhietared  by  It 
HUlca,  I 


iTcral  m 


■  tJfgi 


'hejnK  ' 


Iht  GtMt  Eihibi 


.  .  ,  ,   nvenled  and  manaFaclnrtd  by  tbe 

Ootla  Penhi  Compuy,  of  Londnn;  Kreral  roll)  of  cunt 
hoac,  lined  and  COftted  vith  gotta  pcrcba,  Invenled  and  tnanu- 
bctnred  by  the  exbibitert;  a  gotti  pcrcba  corn  lower,  in- 
Tcnled  »od  mtnufactiited  by  the  Gutta  Fercha  Compiay,  of 
London:  ■  roll  of  leather  ho«e,  mtuufactund  by  Heurt. 
Hepbora  and  Soni,  of  I^ndoa;  MTcral  •pecimeni  of  (utta 
pereha  nnion-jdnt  hr  connecting  boM,  inrented  by  the  nhi- 
iHtera,  and  mannfactnred  by  the  Gutta  Percha  Company,  of 
London ;  three  gnlta  percha  ieta  and  ipreadera  for  ditttibuliog 
Dinore,  iuvented  and  muufhctored  by  the  Gutta  Perth«  Com- 
pany, of  London ;  a  bnja  Jet  and  apitader,  tnannfactund  by 
the  cihiliileii;  leveral  rollt  of  patent  band  for  driving  m>- 
ehiuery,  iDiented  by  Mr,  HaintB,or01d  Ford,  ud  manufac- 
tnied  by  Meura.  Smith  ud  Ekm,  of  Bowi  thni  bimdtea  of 
dining  foTkh  t  bundle  of  hiy  fork),  i  bundle  of  jnlctaiDg 
bnkt,  and  ■  ateel  aptde,  iniented  bj  Ur.  Paike^  of  Binninf- 
h*m,  ud  munfactuied  by  Moan.  Wiular  and  8<Nia,  ^  Bit- 
ningbaiu  1  two  gntti  pcicbi  itable  paili,  ud  four  rolla  of  Ott 
gulli  percha  band  (or  macHoery,  iuimled  and  muuhetand 
by  tbe  Oulta  Perdia  Compuy,  of  London  j  a  aack  holder,  in- 
Tinted  ind  muufactured  by  Richmond  ud  Co.,  of  Uauctaea- 
ta ;  two  telf-idjuiting  acytbei,  iniented  by  Mr,  Boyd,  nud 
'1^  Ueaira.  Deu,  Bity,  ud  Co.,  o/ London  | 


HucH  CtnsoK,  Wirmii)Bl«r,  Wiltabire. 
A  ■cTfn-tbaic  scarifier,  iniented,  improved,  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  eihibiter ;  a  lubioil  plough,  invented  tiid  manu- 
factured by  the  cxhibiter ;  a  wrouglit  iron  one-»herl  plough 
(marked  No.  7)  for  ttrang  land,  and  a  wrongbl  iron  oue-wlieel 
plough  for  light  landi  (marked  No.  B),  improved  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  cihibitei ;  a  act  of  aii  iron  harrowi,  invented  ud 
manufactured  by  the  eihibiter;  a  wrought  iron  acufBiug 
plonfli,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  tbe  eihibi- 

the'eibibiler  ;  a  chaffengiue'tNo.  !),  invented  aiid  muufac- 
tured by  the  eibihiter;  a  patent  turnip  cotter,  invented  by 
Edmund  Moody,  d{  Maiden  Bradley,  improved  and  muufto- 
lured  by  the  eihibiter  i  a  com  cmaher,  tu  oilake  cvuiher, 
n  doable  diceaa  preaa,  ud  a  aingla  ebeoe  prtae,  improved  and 
nMnnfacturcdbytbevihibiter  ;  ■  mall  mill,  invented,  improved, 
mi  minutactuicd  by  the  eihibiter, 

John  Evert,  jun.,  of  Lewea,  Bustfi. 

An  iron  land  loUer  3  feet  diameter,  one  S  feet  6  inchn,  one 
2  feet  diameter,  ud  one  1  foot  6  incbet  diameter,  improved 
and  muubclnrcd  by  the  eihibiter ;  a  two-wheel  laud  pieaKV, 
»i<h  iron  frame,  invented  and  improved  by  J-  Every,  wu-,  oF 
Lcwet,  ud  manufactured  by  tbe  exhihiter ;  a  flvc-wbeel  land 
jireaaer,  muufietured  by  the  eihiljitcr;  *  wrought  irou  cattle 
crib,  inrtnled  and  improved  by  Mr.  Thomai  liinhe,  of  Wil- 
mington, BuiKi,  ud  manufactured  by  the  eihibiter;  a  large 
iron  eitile  trough,  manufactured  by  the  eihibiter;  two  lir^e 
lumip  calling  enfinu  for  attam  or  horae  power,  improved  by 
J.  Every,  ku,,  and  muufactured  by  Iht  eihibilv. 

Thomas  FnEsa,  of  UppiDghtm,  Rntlandihira. 

A  plough  for  geueraipurpoaea,  tod  a  plough  for  deep  plough- 
ing, iaventad,  improved,  tnd  manufactured  by  tbe  cihibiier. 
Thomas  Nixon,  of  Rothwell,  near  Kettering,  North - 
amptonsliire. 

A  ono-ligbt  gtrdu  frame,  and  a  two  lifibt  garden  frame,  the 
method  of  gitiing  ume  regiitered,  {new  implement]  a  34-inch 

Krdeu  (not,  ud  (new  implement)  a  21-inch  metallic  garden 
od  fnme,  on  i  new  owitnKtiaD,  iuvented  and  mwufKtuTed 
by  the  eihibiter ;  ■  19- inch  metallic  garden  hand  fnme,  manu- 
factured by  tbe  eihibiieri  a  ipadmen  of  Niioa't  regiitered 
melaUic  iclf  ven^Iing  garden  and  ikyligbt  bar,  invented  ud 
munfactnred  by  the  eihilHlcr;  a  ipecimcn  ot  lino  earn 
gutter,  meuufaclured  by  th*  eihibiter;  ■  valite  of  tamplea, 
-  of  Niion't  oil  ttain,  invmtcd  and  maou- 


Abrahau  FnlDliaae,  dI  Tborpe  SntchTille,  near 
Helton  Mowbray,  Leic«ater>hlre. 

(New  implement)  a  double  blait  winnowing  machine,  for 
dreeiiug  all  kinda  at  com,  invented  by  Pridmon  ud  Son,  of 
Thorpe  Satchville,  improved  and  muufactured  by  the  eihibi- 
ter 1  a  double  blatt  RHchiat  for  dicMing  all  kiudi  of  corn  and 
imall  aeedt,  inventsd  by  the  eihibiter. 

William  Carprntrr,  ot  Banbnrj,  Oifotdthire. 

A  »tent  uti-Mbitlca  bolUng  thrHhing  boi,  improTcd  ud 
minuftctnred  by  the  eihibiter ;  a  patent  foul  horae  gear  work. 
inTcnted  ud  muuhcCnred  by  Barret^  Eiall,  and  Andrewi,  of 
Reading- 
RiCB  ABD  PiTT»,  of  Kcnii,  MaT  Ei«ter,  DeTonihire. 

(New  implemtnl)  a  tme-way  or  tomwreit  i^ugh,  iniuted 
by  the  eihibitet;  and  a  light  plough  for  general  piirpoiea,  in- 
vented and  improved  by  the  eihibiter,  and  both  muufactnnd 
by  John  Eddy,  o(  Kenlbrd, 
Barritt,  Exall,  and  Akbkrwb,  of  Kateagrove 
Worlfi,  near  Reading,  Berlcthire. 

(New  implenaat)  a  aii  faocH  powei  portable  tteam  engine, 
(ttai*  eagiite  obtained  the  commandatiau  of  the  Soaety  at  Eie- 
Wi,  ud  tbe  priae  nedal  ef  the  Great  Eihibilion,  18S1],  a  four 
luirae  powei  poits^da  atcwn  eigiae,  u  tight  bona  power  fiitd 
cylinder  engina,  a  five  bona  power  filed  cylinder  ateam  engine, 
a  tbice  bona  power  Aied  i^lindcr  ateam  engine,  and  a  >ii 
borte  power  portable  thiaihmg  DishiH,  invented  ud  muu- 
factnrcd  by  die  eibibitert ;  a  km  bone  power  tbraihing  ma- 
china,  inveated,  iaiprortd,  andDURahUnndbytheeihibitni; 
a  IMir  hufft  powR  partabl*  tbraahinf  maebioa,  a  four  hone 
pa*«i  thmhiig  mBphina,  with  atnv  iliikir,  a  three  bone 
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H^t  ifon  tbiaihifif  nachina  tud  patent  safetj  hone  gear,  a 
tvo  hone  portable  patent  thruhing  machine  and  patent  tafety 
bone  gaar  (it  had  awarded  to  it  the  commendation  of  the  So- 
ciety at  £ieter«  and  the  medal  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  1851), 
a  patent  hand  power  thra»hing  ro^^chine,  a  patent  one  bor«e 
paver  or  hand  thraahiug  machine^  a  patent  two  horse  safety 
fear,  a  one  horse  power  patent  safety  gear,  a  pair  of  24-inch 
paak  atonca  for  ghudiof ,  (near  implement)  a  new  metal  mill  for 
fiindinf » t  mill  for  crushing  oata,  mslt,  sud  linseed,  a  mill  for 
fnubwig  oata,  malt,  and  linseed,  a  paragun  or  nuiverfal  grain 
■ill,  a  paragon  or  universal  mill  fur  cruabing  grain,  and  (new 
iB^BOMnt)  three  speciiueiiS  of  a  patent  psragou  chaff  cutter, 
■ifBiitad  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  chaff  cutting 
McMlM,  invented  by  Mr.  John  Comes,  qf  Barbridge,  and 
■aiwfatiwftd  by  the  exhibiters  (this  machine  has  gained  scve- 
bI  prises  from  the  Rqjal  Agricultural  Society) ;  two  oilcake 
croabert,  a  double  action  crusher  for  rape  and  other  cake,  a 
gone  bmiaiog  machine  (this  machine  obtained  the  prise  of  this 
Society  at  Yoik,  also  at  the  Society's  meeting  at  Norwich,  of 
Si  eaeh  time,  and  was  commended  by  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Exhibition,  1851),  a  eom  cleaner  or  blower,  a  corn  cleaner  or 
hlovar  with  feed  rollers,  ta  improved  winnowing  machine,  a 
barley  hummcllei  for  hand  power,  a  barley  hommeller  for  hand 
or  one  horae  power,  and  a  double  cylinder  field  roller,  all  in- 
fCDted  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;   a  patent  clod 
crasher  or  presa  wheel  roller,  invented  by  W.  C.  Cambridge,  of 
Bnstdl,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  (new  implement) 
ji  pattnt  horae  rake  for  hay,  &c.,  and  a  registered  haymaking 
Ba^hine,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  an 
Ulay  cultivator,  invented  by  Mr.  John  Morton,  of  Whitfield, 
improved  by  Mr.  R.  Clybum,  of  Uley,  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibitera ;  a  set  of  patent  iron  bsrrows  with  whippletrec, 
iaventod  by  W.  Armstrong,  of  Bedford,  acd  manufactured  by 
the  exhibitera ;  a  set  of  jointed  iron  harrows,  invented  by  W. 
Arinstrong,  of  Bedford,  improved  by  J.  lloward,  of  Bedford, 
and  manalactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  set  of  light  iron  drags 
and  whippletfce,  and  a  set  of  heavy  iron  drags  and  whippletree, 
invented  by  W.  Armstrong,  of  Bedford,  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibitera;  (new  implement)  an  XL  iron  two  wheel  and 
airing  plough,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ; 
an  XL  two  wheel  iron  plough  for  deep  ploughing,  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  two  wheel 
Berkshire  plough,  G.A.B.,  sfid  A.D.P.  2  one  wheel  plough,  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (this  Isst  plough 
obtained  the  priae  of  £3  at  the  Koyal  Agncultural  Society  at 
Liverpool,  as  the  lightest  of  draught) ;  a  patent  subsoil  plough, 
invented  by  Mr.  John  Read,  of  Jiondon,  iaiproved  and  mauu- 
Cictnied  by  the  exhibiters  (this  plough  obtained  the  following 
prixcs  awarded  by  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society :— £10  at 
Southampton,   Shrewsbury,   Newcastle,    Northampton,   and 
Turk) ;  a  two  share  subeoil  plough,  apd  a  model  of  patent 
aafiety  bona  gear,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biters. 

RoBBRT  Ran  SOME  (for  Self  and  Partnera),  Ipswich, 

Sufolk. 

Several  patent  iron  plongh**  with  two  wheaU>  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitera  (awarded  the  priae 
of  lOi.  and  silver  medal  as  the  best  heavy  land  plough ;  a  priae 
of  lU^.  and  ailver  medal  as  the  .best  light  land  plough,  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Southampton ;  alao  a 

5riic  of  lU/.  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society*a  meeting  at 
Northampton ;  and  the  Council  Medal  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
with  thia  plough  as  made  by  Busby) ;    several  patent  iron 

Elougha  with  one  wheel,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
y  the  exhibiters ;  a  patent  iron  plough  with  two  wheela, 
marked  Y  8  H,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters, 
improved  by  H.  Dickson,  of  Welling,  Kent;  a  patent  iron 
plough,  fitted  with  wheels  snd  skim  coulter,  marked  YU  in- 
Tcuted  by  the  exhibiters,  improved  and  manufactured  by  W. 
Busby,  of  Bedale,  Yorkshire  (obtained  the  prise  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  as  the  best  heavy  land  plough) ;  (new  implements) 
two  new  patent  iron  ploughs  with  two  wheels,  invented,  im- 
proved, aud  msnufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a  double  furrow 
plough,  with  patent  trussed  beama,  invented,  improved,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibitera ;  a  patent  iron  aubsoil  plough, 
Y.  Hackheath,  in  rented  by  Sir  E.  Stiacey,  of  Rackheath,  im- 
jiroved  and  manu£sctnrcd  by  the  exhibitera;  a  patent  iron 
one-way  Lowcock's  plough,  with  two  wheels  and  akim  coulters, 
marked  LP,  invented  by  Henry  Lowvock,  of  Weatcrlaud,  im- 


proved and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (obtained  a  priae 
of  5/.  at  the  Royal  Aericulthral  Sodety'a  meeting  at  South- 
ampton) ;  a  patent  iron  double  mould-board  plough,  with  one 
wheel,  marked  YDF,  invented,  improved,  aud  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters ;  a  patent  trussed  beam  iron  universal  plough, 
marked  YUL,  invented  by  J.  Clarke,  of  Long  Sutton,  improved 
and  msnufactured  by  the  exhibitors  (obtained  the  silver  medal 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Norwich, 
1840) ;  three  patent  iron  universal  pbughs  as  a  moulding 
plough,  invented  by  J.  Clark,  of  Long  Sutton,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  an  improved  Kent  two-horse 
plough,  with  wood  beams  and  handles,  gallowses,  and  wheels, 
marked  WSR,  invented  by  William  Smart,  of  Rainharo,  Kent, 
improved  at)d  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  plough  with 
wood  beam,  double  handles,  and  wheels,  marked  A,  another 
marked  NL  and  a  plough  with  wood  beam  and  handles,  and 
one  wheel,  marked  MT,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiters ;  an  iron  broad-share  plough  and  scarifier,  marked 
BUL,  invented  by  Mr.  Woods,  of  Stowmarket,  im- 
proved and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  an  inm 
skim  or  paring  plough,  a  patent  truased  beam  iron  plough, 
called  the  Y  trenching  or  draining  plough,  a  patent  iron  broad- 
share  plough,  scarifier,  and  subsoiler,  aud  a  truased  beam  sub- 
soil plough,  marked  ZUIj,  invented,  improved,  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters ;  a  new  double  tom  or  moulding  plough 
(Dickson's),  invented  by  W.  Dickson,  of  Welling,  Keut,  im- 
proved and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  registered  Ten- 
naiit's  grnVber,  invented  by  John  Tennant,  of  Shields,  Ayr- 
shirr,  improved  snd  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  stt  of 
patent  trussed  iron  Whippletrees,  invented,  improved,  and  ma- 
nufactured by  the  exhibiters  (obtained  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  8ilver  medal  at  Southampton) ;  two  seta  of  Biddell'a 
patent  wronght-iron  scarifiers,  grubbers,  or  cultivators,  marked 
No.  2,  invented  by  Arthur  Biddell,  of  Ipswich,  improved  and 
manufactured  bv  the  exhibitera  (awarded  the  Royal  Agricultu- 
ral Societ)'s  pnxe  of  10/.  at  Liverpool,  at  Northampton,  at 
York,  at  Norwich,  and  the  prixe  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion. 1851);  a  wrought-iron  suspeusion  hsrrow  and  light 
scarifier,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibi- 
ters ;  a  Croskili't  patent  clod  cruaher  (sixe  6  ft.),  invented,  hy 
W.  Crosskill,  of  Beverley,  manufactured  by  the  exhibitera ;  a 
Hnssey's  reaping  machine,  with  registered  improvements,  in- 
vented by  Hnssey,  of  America,  improved  by  Richard  Garratt, 
of  Leiston,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  Smith's 
patent  lever  horae  rake,  invented  by  Smith  and  Son,  of  Stam- 
ford, and  manufa'!tured  by  the  exhibitera ;  (new  implement)  an 
eight-horse  portable  ateam  engine  (new  implement)  a  aix-horae 
portable  steam  engine,  (new  implement)  a  four-horae  portable 
a'.eam  engine,  (ntiw  implement^an  eight-horse  power  stationary 
steam  engine,  f new  implement^  a  thrco-horse  power  horiaontal 
atationary  steam  apgine,  /'new  impjementj  a  seven-horse  power 
horiaontal  stationaiy  ateam  engine,  (new  implement;  a  portable 
steam  engine  and  corn  mill  combined,  a  two-horaa  portable 
thrashing  machine,  a  three-horse  thrashing  machine,  a  four- 
horse  portable  bolting  thrashing  machine,  ^new  implement^  an 
improved  portable  or  fixed  six-horse  boltingthrashing  maelune, 
with  straw  shaker,  winnowing  machine,  a  No.  2  dreasing 
machine,  a  barley  awner.  No.  2,  a  patent  chaff  engine 
with  two  knivea,  two  patent  iron  chaff  engines,  a  hand  power 
chaff  cutter  with  <me  knife,  ^new  implement^  a  chaff  cutter. 
No.  17,  for  hand  power,  with  two  knives,  ^new  implement^  a 
horse  power  chaff  cutter.  No.  16,  and  ^new  implement^  an  iron 
diaff  cutter.  No.  10,  with  two  knivea,  all  invented,  improvM), 
and  manuisctnred  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  Gardner'a  turnip  cutter, 
for  sheep,  with  grated  hopper,  and  a  Gardner's  double  action 
turnip  cutter,  for  aheep  and  bc^ta,  invented  by  Mr.  Gardner, 
of  Banbury,  improved  and  nuinufactured  by  the  exhibitera ; 
^ncw  implement^  a  turnip  cutter,  fitted  with  bruising  rollers, 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitera ;  a 
Hurwood'a  patent  12-inch  metal  mill,  invented  by  George 
Hurwood,  of  Jpawich,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitera 
^tbia  mill  obtained  a  priae  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1861  ;)  a  patent  double  mill  No.  8  for  horse  power  aNa  6 
patent  double  cruahing  mill  for  hand  power,  a  patent  double 
mill  No.  7,  a  apiral  oat  mill  No.  2  for  hand  power,  a  spirsl 
bean  mill  No.  2  for  hand  power,  a  hsnd  power  linseed  miU, 
and  an  oilcake  breaker  No.  8,  invented,  improved,  and  mann- 
ftctnitd  by  the  exhibitera ;  a  bean  mill  for  hand  power.  No. 
0,  invented  by  Samndaon,  of  Banbury,  improved  and  mannfae- 
tund  hy  the  aikifaitera ;  a  aet  of  two-horae  hone  worka,  and 
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an  irou  ouiverMl  iuUrmcdiate  motion,  inveutH,  improved,  and 
manufactured  by  the  ezhibitera ;  a  19-inch  Bndding'a  graaa 
entttng  machine,  invented  by  Budding  of  Dunley,  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibitera ;  an  improv^  one-horte  Scotch  cart, 
complete,  with  hanrett  raves,  and  an  improved  Cnmberland 
cart,  with  harvest  ravea,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibitera ;  a  pair  of  Sillett'a  forka,  invented  by  Billett, 
of  Kelaale,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitera  ;  • 
patent  com  and  aeed  depoaitor,  invented,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibitera  (Ithia  implement  waa  awarded 
a  ailver  medal  at  Norwich,  and  the  priae  medal  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851;. 

Gkorob  Hurwood,  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 

Several  aperimena  of  Hurwood'a  patent  metal  mill  (B),  in- 
vented by  the  exhibiter,  and  manufactured  by  Ranaoroe  and 
'  Sims,  of  Ipswich  (obtained  priae  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion. 1851) ;  a  case  containing  four  apedmena  or  models  of 
patent  ventilating  windows,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter  (obtained  honourable  mention  at  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, 1851) ;  a  caae  containing  various  models  in  braaa  of  Hnr- 
wood's  patent  window  movements,  invented  by  the  exhibiter 
(obtained  honourable  mention  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1851); 
•  case  containing  model  plate  and  stand  of  Hurwood's  patent 
mill,  invented  by  the  exhibiter,  and  manufactured  by  Rantome 
■nd  Sima,  of  Ipswicb. 

Thoma8|  Robert,  and  J.   Rbkvks,  of  Brattoiii  near 

Weatbnry,  Wiltf. 

A  patent  liquid-manure  distributor  or  cart  (obtained  a  prise 
of  lOf.  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Exeter, 
1850,  also  a  priae  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1851),  and  a 
patent  liquid-mauure  drill  (obtained  the  silver  medal  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society'a  Meeting  at  York,  1848,  since 
which  time  it  haa  been  much  improved  ;  also  the  priae  of  5/. 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society'a  Meeting  at  Norwich,  as  a 
liquid  distributor ;  and  alao  a  prise  medal  at  the  Great  Exhi- 
lution,  1851),  both  invented  by  Mr.  Thomaa  Chandler,  of  Aid- 
bourne,  and  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ; 
(new  implement)  a  registered  guard  frame  pig  trough,  invented 
by  John  Kesble,  of  Lambonme,  Berkt,  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibitera ;  (new  implement)  an  iron  plough  for  general 
purposes,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exni- 
Uters. 

KoBBRT  CooAK,  of  48,  Leicester  Square,  London. 

A  aelection  of  glass  milk  pans ;  a  collection  of  dairy  artides 
in  glass, invented  and  manufactured  by  theexhibiter;  a  collection 
of  Tactometers  in  sets  of  4  in  a  wooden  stand,  graduated  to  de- 
note the  quantity  or  per-centage  of  cream  produced  firom  milk ; 
a  svphon,  invented  by  Lord  Camoya,  of  Henley-on-Thames, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  glasa  tilea  and  alatea  for 
ihrm  purposes,  and  flat  atout  glass  for  ditto,  farmers'  lanterns, 
and  variona  other  dairy  glaaa. 

HxNRT  Atwood  TflOMpaoN,  of  Lewes,  Sussex. 

Double  cylinder  land  roUera,  14, 16, 18,  and  20  indies  in 
diameter,  with  pair  oak  roda,  and  extra  strong  double  cylinder 
land  rdlera,  18,  20,  22,  21,  and  26  inchea  diameter,  with 
double  rods  for  horaea  or  oxen,  all  invented  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiter ;  a  patent  aerrated  roller  or  dod  cruaher, 
invented  by  William  Croukill,  of  Beveriey,  manufactured  by 
Banaomca  and  Sims,  of  Ipayich  (thia  implement  waa  awarded 
a  prise  of  20/.  and  silver  medal  at  Southampton,  lOZ.  at  Shrewa- 
bury,  and  the  apedal  award  of  a  gold  medal  at  Newcutle ;  two 
Norwqpan  harrowa  or  dod  crushers,  invented  by  G.  E.  Frere, 
Esq.,  of  Roydon  Hall,  Norfolk,  and  manufisctured  by  Stratton 
and  Co.,  of  Bristol  (a  prise  of  10/.  waa  awarded  to  it  at  Shrews- 
bury, as  a  new  implement ;  alao  a  priae  of  £5  at  Newcastle) ; 
a  two-wheel  seam  preaser,  invented,  improved,  and  mannf!ac- 
tured  by  theexhibiter;  a  two-wheel,  five-wlwd,  and  seven- 
wheel  aeam  preaser,  manufactured  by  theexhibiter ;  a  BiddeU's 
Sitent  scarifier,  grubber,  or  cultivator,  invented  by  Arthur 
iddell,  of  Playford,  and  manufutured  by  Ranaomea  and 
Sima,  of  Ipswich  (this  implement  obtained  the  prise  of  10/.  at 
Liverpool,  10/.  at  Northampton,  and  10/.  at  York) ;  (new  im- 
plement) a  Johnson's  patent  skim  or  broadshare  cultivator, 
and  (new  implement)  a  one-horae  cart  and  Johnaon's  akim 
cultivator  combined,  both  invented  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Johnaon,o( 
Gravdye  Undfidd,  Suaaex,  and  improved  and  manofiMtured 
by  the  exhibiter ;  an  improved  one-horse  Scotch  cart,  opmplete 


with  harvest  raves,  msnufisctuied.  by  Ranaomea  and  Sims  of 
Ipawieh;  a  one-horae  improved  Scotch  cart,  manufactured  by 
William  Croaskill,  of  Beverley ;  (new  implement)  an  improved 
water  and  liquid-manure  cart  and  irrigator,  invented  by  H. 
Wood,  Esq.,  of  Ovendean,  Suiaei,  and  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter ;  a  lever  drill  for  corn  and  aeeds, 
manufactured  by  R.  Homsby  and  Son,  of  Grantham,  Lincolu- 
ahire ;  a  drill  for  general  purposes,  and  a  patent  lever  horae- 
hoe,  both  manufactured  by  Garrattand  Sona,  of  Saxmundham, 
Suffolk ;  a  swing  steerage  horae-hoe,  three  aingle-row  drills  for 
aeeda  and  manure,  a  two-row  expanding  drill  for  seeds,  and  a 
barrow  broadcast  drill,  all  manufaetared  by  the  exhibitera ; 
(new  implements)  two  American  reaping  machines,  invented 
by  Hoaaey,  of  America,  and  manufactured  by  Wm.  Dray  and 
Co.,  of  London  ;  a  lever  horse-rake,  invented  by  Samuel  Tay- 
lor, of  Cotton  End,  and  mannfMrtured  by  William  Williamt, 
of  Bedford  (this  was  awarded  a  prise  of  5/.  at  Southampton, 
and  5/.  at  Norwich) ;  a  lever  horse-rake,  invented  by  Smith 
and  Co.,  of  Stamford,  and  improved  and  manufactured  by  Ran- 
aomea and  Sima,  of  Ipswich ;  a  lever  horse-rake,  manufactured 
by  Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrews,  of  Reading ;  a  double  action 
hay-making  machine,  and  a  double  action  bay-making  machine 
with  guard  board,  both  invented  by  Robert  Wrdlake,  of  Hom- 
churcb,  and  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a 
band  power  patent  thrashing  machine,  a  two- horse  power  port- 
able patent  thrashing  machine  and  patent  gear  work,  and  a 
three-horse  power  portable  patent  thrasbiog  machine  and 
patmt  gear  work,  all  manufactured  by  Barrett,  Exall,  and  An- 
drews, of  Reading ;  an  improved  winnowing  madiine,  a  mudi- 
improved  winnowing  machine,  and  a  corn  blower  or  deaner, 
all  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  barley  aveler  or  hum- 
mdler,  manufactured  by  Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrews,  of  Read- 
ing ;  a  barley  aveler  or  hummdler,  msnufacttied  by  Garratt 
and  Sons,  of  Saxmundham,  Suffolk ;  a  barley  avder  or  hum- 
mdler, a  patent  trussed  beam  Iron  plough  (marked  YE)  with 
one  whed,  a  patent  trussed  beam  iron  plough  (marked  YFL) 
to  awing,  and  a  patent  truaaed  beam  iron  plough  (marked  YFL) 
with  two  wheels,  dl  manufactured  by  Ranaomea  and  Sima,  of 
Ipswich ;  a  patent  truased  beam  iron  plough  (marked  YLL) 
with  two  wheela,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
Meaara.  Ranaomea  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich  (awarded  the  prise  of 
10/.  and  silver  medal  aa  the  beat  heavy  land  plough,  a  prise  of 
10/.  and  ailver  medd  aa  the  best  light  land  plough  at  the  R.  A. 
Sodety'a  meeting  at  Southampton,  also  a  prise  of  10/.  at 
Northampton,  and  the  Council  Medal  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
with  this  plough  aa  made  by  Busby);  three  patent  truaaed 
beam  iron  plougba  (marked  YL)  with  double  wbeda,  and  a 
patent  truaaed  beam  iron  plough  (marked  YSH)  with  double 
wheela,  both  manufactured  by  Ranaomea  and  Sima,  of  Ipa- 
wieh ;  a  patent  iron  plough  (marked  JA)  with  two  wheda, 
manufactured  by  Howard  and  Son,  of  Bedford ;  an  improved 
pulverising  plough,  invented  by  Mason,  of  Warwickahire,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  double  furrow  plough  with 
patent  truased  beama  (marked  YRR),  manufactured  by  Ran- 
somes  and  Sima,  of  Ipswich ;  a  patent  truaaed  beam  iron 
plough,  cdled  "Lowcock'a  Patent  Plough,"  invented  by  Henry 
Lowoock,  of  Waterland,  and  manufsetured  by  Ranaomea  and 
Sima,  of  Ipawieh  (thia  plough  obtained  a  prise  of  5/.  at  Souih- 
ampton) ;  a  patent  truaaed  beam  iron  anap  plough  with  one 
wheel,  and  a  plough  with  wood  beam,  double  handles,  and 
gaUowses  (marked  WSR),  both  invented  by  William  Smart,  of 
Rainham,  Kent,  and  manufactured  by  Ranaomea  and  Sima,  of 
Ipswicb ;  a  plough  with  wood  beam,  double  bandlea,  and  gd- 
lowsea  (marked  DP  2),  manufactured  by  Barrett,  Exdl,  and 
Andrewa,  of  Reading;  a  Hampahire  wheel  plough  (marked  T), 
manufactured  by  Ranaomea  and  Sima,  of  Ipswicb ;  a  wood 
beam  Suaaex  tumwreat  plough,  with  wheels  aud  gallowaea,  and 
(new  implement)  a  atrong  wood  beam  Suaaex  tumwreat  plough 
with  wheela  and  gallowaea,  both  manufactured  by  the  exhibi- 
ter ;  (new  implement)  a  awing  Suaaex  tumwreat  and  surface 
drain  plough,  invented  by  John  Catt,  Eaq.,  of  Stoneham, 
Suaaex,  improved  and  manufactured  by  tbe  exiiibiter ;  a  wood 
beam  Kent  tumwreat  plough  (marked  TRL),  manufisctured  by 
Ranaomea  and  Sima,  of  Ipawieh ;  a  Read'a  aubpulveriaiog 
plough  (a  priae  of  10/.  was  awarded  to  thia  implement  at 
Shrewsbury),  and  a  Read'a  aubpnlverising  plough  with  scari- 
fier, both  invented  by  John  Read,  of  Regent'a  Circua,  London, 
and  manufactured  by  theexhibiter ;  (new  implement)  wrought- 
iron  aubpulveriaing  plough,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a 
subsoil  plongli  called  the  *<  Rackheath,"  invented  by  Sir  Ed- 
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0tiM7«  Baitj  of  Bifkhetth,  ttid  mtnuCictured  by  Rao- 
■  tad  Sim*,  of  Ipawieb ;  ainbioil  ploogh,  mtuofiietared 
by  the  czhibittr ;  a  ploogb,  with  wood  beam,  double  haodles. 
Bidjrbeelt  (taaiked  A)«  a  plough  with  wood  beam  and  doable 
(narked  S  G),  and  a  mouldioi;  or  double  torn  plough 
I DT),  all  mannfiictared  by  Kaniomes  and  Sims,  of  Ins- 

a  Clarke*t  unirenal  ridge  plough  (marked  YUL),  lu- 

l  by  John  Clarke,  of  Long  Sutton  liarih,  and  mtnufac- 
by  Raaaooiea  and  Simi,  of  Ipswich ;  a  patent  broaJ- 

■Dd  lubeoil  ploagh  combined,  invented  and  manulac- 
tBed  by  E.  U.  BentaU,  of  Heybridge,  Esiex ;  a  broadthare 
nd  anbaoil  ploagh  eombined  (marked  '/AJ  L),  raamifactured  by 
HiBiomi  cad  Sims,  of  Ipawich  ;  a  turf  and  stubble  paring 
plMgh,  mannfiMtured  by  Thomas  Glover,  of  Thmsaington, 
LiiceaterBhire ;  an  iron  broadshsre  plough  and  scarifier 
(■Mrioed  DUL),  invented  by  Mr.  Woods,  of  Stowmarket,  and 
■amfarlnred  by  Ransomes  and  Sinu,  of  Ipswich ;  a  wrought- 
ilea  hona-boe  aearifier,  and  a  strong  wrought-iron  horse-hoe 
iciriiar,  both  manuftictured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  horse-hoe 
ilQMgb,  with  wood  beam,  manufactured  by  Kanaomes  and 
flnM,  of  Ipawich ;  a  wood  beam  eipandiiig  horse-hoe,  and  two 
wioagbt  iron  borse-hoes,  both  manufactured  by  the  ohibiter ; 
a  aet  of  onehorae,  two-horse,  and  three-horse  patent  diagonal 
inm  harrows,  invented  by  Samuel  Taylor,  of  Cotton  End,  and 
•amfactared  by  TiVilliam  Williams,  of  Bedford ;  a  set  of  patent 
traaKd  ircn  whippletrees,  manufactured  by  Ransomes  and 
Sims,  of  Ipswich  ;  three  skim  coulters,  manufactured  by  the 
ohibiter  ;  hand-power  chaff  cnttera,  with  one  knife,  two 
kBiTes,aiid  three  kmrea,  invented  and  manufactured  by  Rau- 
acmca  and  Sims,  of  Ipswidi ;  chaff  ensines,  with  two  knives 
■id  three  knives,  mannfactured  by  Richmond  and  Chandler, 
ofSaUbrd:  a  hand-power  Guillotine  chaff  engine,  manufac- 
tBcdby  John  GiUett,  of  Brailea,  near  Shipsion-ou-Stour ; 
a  icgiatered  Cam  chaff-engine,  mann&ctured  by  Barrett,  Exall, 
tad  Andrewes,  of  Reacting;  hand-power chi^-eugines,  with 
OM  and  two  knivea,  invented  and  manufactured  by  Ransomes 
aad  Sims,  of  Ipawich;  a  hand  or  horse-power  chaff-engiue, 
with  one  kniilr,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  registered 
ehaff-engiiies,  with  two  and  three  knives,  invented  and  manu- 
tetoicd  by  John  Comes,  of  Barbridge,  Cheshire  (this  machine 
gained  a  prise  of  £10,  at  Shrewsbury,  at  Newcastle,  at  North- 
ampton, and  at  Norwich,  and  the  Society's  silver  medal  at 
York);  a  band-power  bean  mill  (Nu.  9),  invented  by  Mr. 
SamneUon,  and  manufactured  by  Ransomes  aud  Sims,  of 
Ipswieh ;  a  hand-power  bean  mill,  inveutec!  by  Mr.  Seammens, 
aad  manufactnreJ  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  linseed  or  oat-crushing 
■iD,  and  a  linseed  or  oat-crushing  mill  for  horse  power,  manu- 
bctned  by  the  exhibitor ;  the  "  paragon"  universal  grain 
■iU,  fnannCsctured  by  Barrett,  Exall,  aud  Andrews,  of 
Bcidine ;  a  patent  double  crunhiog  mill  for  hand  power,  mauu- 
feeturea  by  Ransomes  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich ;  a  duplex  flour 
■iU,  invented  by  Luke  Hebert,  and  manufactured  by  Kau- 
aoacs  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich  ;  a  flour  mill  with  stones,  an  oil- 
cake breaker,  an  oilcake  breaker,  a  double  roller  oilcake 
bleaker,  and  a  lever  turnip  cutter,  manufactured  by  the 
dhibitCT ;  a  diac  turuip  cutter  on  stand  sud  a  disc  turnip 
cotter  on  barrow,  manufactured  by  Ransomes  and  Sims,  of 
Ipswich  ;  a  Gardner's  patent  turnip  cutter,  invented  by  James 
Gndaer,  of  Banbury,  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a 
dooUe  action  Gardner'a  tnmip  cutter,  iuvented  by  James 
QardBar,  of  Banbury,  and  manufactured  by  Ransomes  and 
fAm%  a  prise  of  £5  was  awarded  to  this  machine  at 
Norwich ;  a  doable  action  disc  turnip  cutter,  a  revolving  root 
waaber,  (new  implement)  a  portable  steam  generator,  and  (new 
impleiDent)  a  parl^^n  portable  ateamiug  apparatus,  manufac- 
tvsd  by  the  exhibiter ;  (new  implements)  improved  portable 
ooppos  to  bold  eight  and  sixteen  gallons,  iuvented  and  mauu- 
fttbond  by  the  exhibiter ;  (new  article)  a  aample  of  four  gal- 
vanised caat-iron  furnaces,  invented  and  manufactured  by  More- 
wood  and  Rodger«,  of  London  ;  an  improved  cheese  and  cider 
praasv  a  cast-iron  cider  press,  a  WH)(gon-lifting  screw  jack,  two 
cool-weighing  machines  with  iron  hopper,  an  improv^  weigh- 
ing machine  for  sack 9,  and  an  improved  granary  weighing 
machine,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  patent  sack  holder, 
invented  by  Henry  Gilbert,  of  liondon,  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter ;  an  iron  sack  barrow,  two  iron  com  screens,  a 
navigator's  iron  wheelbarrow,  an  iron  garden  alieelbarrow,  an 
iron  stable  wheelbarrow,  a  wrought-iron  heating  barrow,  a 
cast-iron  garden  roller,  snd  a  largo  garden  roller  for  pony,  all 
manaliMAured   by  the  exhibiter;   a  Budding's  grass  cutter, 


mveuted  by  Uuddiug,  of  Darsley,  and  manufactured  by  Fer- 
rabee  and  Bon,  of  Stroud ;  a  garden  eogiiie  iu  wood  pail,  a 
garden  engine  in  oval  tub  on  wheela,  and  a  large  garden 
engine  iu  oval  tub  on  wheels,  manufactured  by  Warner  and 
Sons,  0  f  London ;  a  steel  daisy  rake,  manufactored  by  Hunt 
aud  Sons,  of  Birmingham ;  (new  implement)  an  improved  daisy 
Rake,  invented  by  W.  B.  Thomas,  of  Ratton,  Sussex;  improved 
aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  ateel  tooth  hand  ralcc^ 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  lever  hand  nJce,  invented 
by  Smith,  of  Stamford,  and  manufactured  by  Ranaomea  and 
Sims,  of  Ipswich ;  a  registered  hand  cultivator  and  Drill  hoe, 
and  a  pateut  hand  aeed  dibble,  invented  by  Dr.  Newington,  of 
Franf,  Sussex,  and  manufactured  by  Wedlake  aud  Thompaon« 
of  Ilorochurch — thia  last  implement  gained  the  prise  of  £8  at 
Norwich  in  1849 ;  a  two  eteel  breast  or  dentshare  plough, 
manufactured  by  Hunt  aud  Sona,  of  Birmingham ;  two  seta  of 
steel  draining  toola,  manufactured  by  W.  A.  Lyndon,  of  Bir- 
mingham :  the  *'  Markly"  Draining  Tool,  invented  by  (Jeorge 
Darby,  Eaq ,  of  Markly  House,  Sussex,  improved  by  the  eihi- 
biier,  and  manufactured  by  Hunt  and  Sons,  of  Birmingham; 
an  assortment  of  draining  tools,  manufactured  by  Hunt  and 
Sons,  of  Birmingham ;  an  assortment  of  steel  digging  and 
dung  forks,  manufactured  by  Harry  Winton,  of  Birmiogluun ; 
an  assortment  of  steel  hay  prougs,  msnufactured  by  Hunt  and 
Sona,  of  Birmingham  ;  a  set  of  wrought  steel  waggon  hamcfl, 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  drainiog  level,  cdled  the  A 
level,  invented  by  Bailey  Denton,  of  London,  and  mannfactured 
by  Meaars.  Jonea,  of  Lcmdon ;  a  Blundell's  improved  draining 
level,  inverted  by  Blundell,  and  manufactured  by  Home, 
Thorathwaite,  and  Wood,  of  London ;  a  apedmen  of  three 
amall-sised,  three  middle-sised,  and  three  large-sised  wrought 
iron  pails,  and  a  wrought  iron  trag  basket,  each  small 
aad  large,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  (new  implement) 
a  set  of  bright  cast  steel  measnres  for  corn  or  seeds, 
inveuted,  improved,  and  msnufactured  by  the  exhibiter; 
a  ^ood  bushel  measure  of  four  qualities,  manufactured  by  W. 
Raiiford,  of  I^ndon  ;  (new  implement)  three  improved  tin 
aquare  box  chums,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactnred  by 
the  exhibitor ;  four  improved  Suucx  chums,  manufactured  l^ 
the  exhibiter ;  a  tin  Bailydare  chum,  invented  by  John  Rowau 
and  Sons,  of  Ballyclare,  mannfactured  by  Richard  Robinaoo, 
of  Belfast  (this  principal  chum  obtained  a  prise  of  5^  at  New- 
castle, aud  5/.  at  Northampton);  three  improved  wood-box 
churns,  aud  (new  implement)  an  improved  barrel  chum  for 
hone  or  hand  power,  all  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter; 
(new  implement;  a  apedmen  of  three  enamelled  wrought-iron 
milk  pans,  manufactured  by  Walton  and  Co ,  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton ;  four  cast-iron  well  pumps,  manufactured  by  the  exhim- 
ter ;  (new  implement)  four  aises  of  Warner'a  patent  iron  pump, 
manufactured  by  Warner  and  Sons,  of  London ;  two  siaes  of 
a  portable  liquid  msnure  pump,  and  a  cast-iron  liquid  maunre 
pump  for  a  fixture  (six-inch),  all  manufactnred  by  the  exhi- 
biter; (new  implement)  a  Wamer's  patent  portable  force 
pump,  manufactured  by  Warner  and  Sona,  of  Loudon ;  (new 
implement)  a  portable  iron  pump  on  tripod  atand,  with  flexi- 
ble hose,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  ^new 
implement)  a  Warner's  patent  portable  force  pump  on  carnage, 
manufactured  by  Warner  and  Bona,  of  London;  (new  im|de- 
ment)  a  liquid  manure  irrigator  and  farmer'a  fire  engine,  in- 
vented and  mauuCactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  (new  implement) 
the  farmer's  fire  engine,  an  iron  frame  with  force  pnmp,  an  en- 
gine frame  for  working  a  single  barrd  pump  in  a  deep  well,  a 
3-inch  brass  deep  well  pnmp,  and  a  patent  brass  force  pump  on 
plaok,  manufactured  by  John  Warner  and  Sons,  of  London ;  a 
water  ram,  invented  by  J.  M.  Montgolfier,  and  manufactured 
by  John  Warner  and  Sona,  of  London ;  aeveral  aised  cattle 
aater  troughs,  several  sixes  of  csst-iron  stall  troughs,  (new  im- 
plement) a  cast-iron  pig  trough  with  feeding  door,  ca*t-irou 
drcular  pig  troughs,  for  5,  6,  or  8  pigs,  cut-iron  mangers  3 
and  6  feet  long,  a  cast-iron  comer  manger,  a  cut-iron  iMy 
rack,  and  a  cast-iron  comer  hay  rack,  all  manufactwred  by  the 
exhibiter ;  (new  implement)  a  round  wrought  iron  cattle  crib, 
invented  byMr.Thos.Lambe,of  Wilmington,  Sussex,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  square  wrought  iron 
cattle  crib,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  (near  implement)  a 
round  wrought  iron  aheep  crib,  invented  by  Mr.  Richard  Wood- 
man, of  Glynde,  Sussex,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter ;  a  set  of  9  cut-iron  rick  stands,  a  wrought  iron  rick 
frame  on  cut-iron  stands,  a  nmple  of  3  cut-iron  cottage  ciM* 
mentp,  a  eut'iron  gothic  top  casement,  a  sample  of  6  oist-iroii 
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diamond  qutrry  Cft8emenU«  two  pair  of  fancy  cast-iron  case- 
roeots  to  opeu,  (new  implement)  a  sample  of  three  gslvaniied 
wrought  iron  fancy  lodge  casements,  one  and  two-light  cast- 
iron  cucnmber  frame,  a  cast-iron  hand  glass  frame  of  five  sises, 
two  wrought  iron  Scotch  field  gates  and  standards,  a  fancy 
wrought  iron  wicket  gate  and  standards,  a  cast-iron  gothic 
wicket  gate  and  standsrds,  a  cast-iron  Grecian  gate  and 
siandaros,  a  cast-iron  gothic  gate  wiih  standards,  and  a  pair  of 
east-iron  gothic  entrance  gates  with  standards,  all  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiter ;  (uew  implement)  two  improved  wood 
and  iron  trussed  field  gates,  invented,  improved,  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiter ;  (new  implpmfnt)  an  improved  wood 
and  iron  trussed  park  gate,  (new  implement)  a  set  of  three  im- 
proved entrance  gates  vnth  cast-iron  piers,  several  specimens 
of  wrought  iron  hurdles,  specimens  of  bowed  park  fence  for 
wood  posts,  (new  implement)  a  specimen  of  improved  invisible 
wire  fence,  (new  implement)  a  specimen  of  ornamental  wire 
park  fence,  and  an  improved  wrought  iron  step  stile,  all  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter ;  a  bundle  of  the  beat  charcoal  iron 
fencing  wire,  manufactured  by  the  proprietors  o(  Tintern 
Abbey  Works ;  a  bundle  of  wire  peg  lattice,  18  and  24  inches 
wide,  and  a  bundle  of  galvanised  wire  peg  lattice,  24  inches 
wide,  both  manufacturnl  by  Bedford  and  Co.,  of  Londoo ;  two 
ornamental  iron  garden  arches,  two  umbrella  wire  flower  trainers, 
a  balloon  wire-flower  trainer,  an  improved  sweat-pea  trainer, 
ft  strong  wrought  iron  tree  guard,  and  an  umbrella  wire  flower 
tndper,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  cottsger's  stove, 
invented  by  John  Grant,  of  London,  manufactured  by  Hsiley 
and  Co.,  of  London. 

Edward  C&awluy,  of  157,  Upper  Whitecross -street, 

LondioD. 

A  steam  engine,  invented  by  W.  K.  Whytehead,  of  69, 
Cornbill,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  pattnt  sluice 
cock,  invented  by  Mr.  Ovid  Topham.  of  London,  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter. 

James  Woods,  of  Stowmarkct,  Suflfolk. 

(New  implement)  a  four-horse  power  thrashing  machine, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  one-horic 
power  for  driving  machinery;  a  Suffolk  one-horse  cart,  and 
harvest  cart  combined ;  and  an  emigrant's  one-horse  cart,  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  the  euiibiter ;  (new  implement) 
an  improved  broadshare  and  general  cultivator,  called  the 
Gloucesterahire  broadahaie ;  and  (new  implement)  an  improved 
cultivator  or  scarifier,  improved  and  manufactured  by  Uie  ex- 
hibiter ;  a  reaping  and  mowing  machine,  invented  by  Uussey, 
of  America,  improved  and  mannfactured  by  the  exhibiter; 
(new  implement)  a  set  of  scarifying  harrows,  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  two 
irou  ploughs  for  general  purposes,  invented  and  manuCictured 
by  the  exhibiter ;  two  crushing  and  grinding  mills,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  an  improved  weighing  ma- 
chine, and  a  bean  mill  on  iron  frame,  invented  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiter ;  a  universal  plough  or  horse  hoe,  in- 
vented by  John  Clark,  of  Long  Sutton,  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter. 

Daviil  fiAKBBy  of   Sfaorehamy  Siuaei. 

Three  light  harrows ;  and  three  heavy  harrows,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Michael  Joseph  John  Donlan,  of  Hammerdmitb, 

Middleaex. 

A  fiarmers'  flax  machine,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter 

J.  DuLBY  and  Sons,  of  Northampton. 

(New  implement)  a  large  farm  kitchen  range  (patented),  in- 
vented, improved,  and  manufactured,  by  the  exhibiters ;  (new 
implement)  a  very  complete  farm  kitchen  range ;  (new  imple- 
ment) a  range  calcnlated  for  a  farm  house  or  bailiflrs  cottage ; 
(new  implement)  a  range  adapted  for  a  small  farm  ;  (new  im- 
plement)  a  cottage  range;  (new  implement)  two  siies  of  a 
patent  cottage  range;  (new  implement)  a  patent  amall  cottage 
range  for  farm  labourera ;  and  (new  implement)  a  patent  sl- 
atting eiSuvia  trap  for  drains  of  all  kinds  (registered),  all  in- 
vented and  improved  by  John  Dniey,  of  Northampton,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibitcra. 

Cbarlks  H.  Gabriel,  of  24,  Arundel  Street,  Strand, 

London. 
A  horae  drill ;  a  manure  distribHtor ;  aad  a  aiagle-wheel 


manure  distributor,  invented  by  S.  Newington,  Esq.,  of  Tice- 
hurst,  and  manufactured  by  H.  Bex,  of  Lambe rhurst. 

John  James  and  Co.,  24,  Leadenball  Street,  London. 
(New  implement)  a  10-ton  weigh  bridge  ;  a  4-ton  ;  a  3-ton 
(this  implement  obtained  a  prise  of  £10  at  each  of  the  So- 
ctety'a  meetings  at  Derby,  Shrewsbury, Newcastle,  and  North- 
ampton);  a21-cwt. ;  alO-cwt.;  a  6-cwt. ;  and  two  3-cwt. 
weighing  machines,  all  invented  an<l  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiters. 

Thomas  Peterson,  Trinity  Chanibers,  London. 

A  case  of  12  glass  milk  pans,  imported  from  (iermuay  by 
the  exhibiter;  patterns  of  seamless  canvass  hose  and  fiie 
buckets,  improved  and  manufactured  by  Burbach  Brothers,  of 
Horselgan,  Germany ;  and  a  case  of  samples  of  linseed  and 
other  oilseed  cakes. 

William  Pierce,  of  Jermyn  Street,  London,  Mid- 
dlesex. 

iSeveral  specimens  of  a  cottager's  grate,  made  of  tire  clay  and 
fire  lump,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  tire 
lump  grate  for  warming  two  rooms,  iuveuteJ,  improved,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  plam  grate  with  the  back  of 
fire  lumps,  and  an  improved  grate  for  warming  two  rooms,  im- 
proved and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  two  warraiug  and 
ventilating  stove  grates  (this  stove  grate  hss  been  honoured  by 
the  large  silver  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  June,  1849), 
and  a  new  fire  lump  grate  for  burning  dither  wood  or  coals,  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  cottage  range 
with  oven  and  boiler,  a  strong  range  adapted  for  a  baiUff's 
cottage,  and  a  superior  range  adapted  for  a  f^rui  kitchen,  in- 
vent^ and  manufactured  by  W.  Nicholson  of  Newark  ;  a  neat 
pattern  grate  for  bedrooms  with  fire  lump  back,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  W.  Nicholson,  of  Newark ;  and  an  improved 
sink,  drain  trap,  and  pump,  invented  and  manufactured  by  W. 
Nicholaon,  of  Newark  ;  two  sets  of  stable  fittings  for  a  loose 
box  in  stable,  two  ventilating  stall  divisions  for  a  stable,  and 
two  improved  aets  of  atable  fittings,  improved  and  manufac- 
tured by  S.  Hood  and  Co.,  London. 

Joseph  Simmons,   of  Rainbam,   near  Sittingbourne, 

Kent. 

An  improved  tnmwrest  plough  adapted  for  heavy  and  light 
lands,  and  an  improved  tumwreat  plough  adapted  for  light 
soils,  improved  by  Mr.  Wm.  Smart,  of  Rainham,  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter ;  a  five  rowed  com  and  seed  drill,  and  a  carrot 
drill,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

John  Tilman,  of  Lewes,  Sussex. 

(New  implement)  a  hand  drill,  invented  and  manufactured 
by  the  exiiibiter ;  (new  implement)  a  blower,  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter ;  a  chaff  cotter  for  band  power,  (new  implement) 
a  amall  turnip  or  mangel  drill,  a  corn  dreasing  machine,  and 
(new  implement)  a  three  horae  portable  thraahing  machine,  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  and  a  hand  thrash- 
ing machine  to  be  worked  by  fonr  men.  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter. 

C.  Ualsted  and  Sons,  of  Chichester,  Sussex. 

(New  implement)  an  iron  plough  (mark  HI),  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  two  iron  ploughs  (mark  H  3 
and  H  4),  an  iron  plough,  a  one  wheel  plough,  a  two  wheel 
plough,  a  one  wheel  plough  (mark  H  5),  a  four  horse  power 
thraahing  madiine,  and  an  oilcake  breaker,  improved  and  ma- 
nufai^ured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  patent  chaff  cutter,  aad  an  im- 
proved chaff  cutter,  invented  and  manufactured  by  Richmond 
and  Chandler ;  an  iron  sack  cart,  manufactured  by  the  exhibi- 
ters ;  a  cast  iron  stall  trough,  invented  aad  manufactured  by 
the  exhibitors ;  a  cast  iron  feeding  pan,  and  a  wrought  iron  oat 
bin,  manufKtiured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  galvanised  iron  sheep 
feeding  trough,  improved  and  mannfactured  by  the  exhibiters ; 
a  patent  broadcast  manure  distributor  (registered),  invented  by 
£.  Fogden,  of  Eastdean,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a 
broadcast  aowing  machine,  invented  and  manufactured  by  £. 
Fogden,  of  Eaatdean ;  and  a  crushing  mill,  invented  and  manu- 
factured by  Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrewa,  of  Reading. 

Wbitmee  and  Chapman,  of  18,  Fencburch  Buildings, 
City,  70,  St.  John  Street,  Clerkenwell,  and  11,  Ray 
Street,  Clerkenwell,  London. 
(New  implements)  two  steel  roUer  corn  crushers,  (uew  imple- 
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mtht)  ft  turn  rruilier,  (d2»  impieiiitiit)  n  .^lerl  fl-jiir  mill,  (  cw 
ia|»)rciciit)  a  fl^ur  mill  villi  French  burr  »toi-.fii,  (new  implc- 
neat)  i  fluur  mill  to atUcb  to  power,  hiiI  (new  implcineiit)  a 
flour  will  with  horse  |X>ver  attached,  all  invented,  improved, 
mi  maunfaetuiH  by  the  exhibiters ;  and  a  kibblioif  mill,  im- 
praved  tad  mauulactarad  by  the  ezhibiten. 

Cdaklbs  D.  Young  and  Co.,  of  19,  Great  George- 
•kraety  Weetmipater,  Middleaei. 

A  leapiuf  machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Huaaey,  of  America 
unproved  and  manuCictured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  wrought  and 
cMtiron  rick  stand,  16  feet  diameter,  another  12  feet  in 
diimeter,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  e\hi- 
bitcn ;  a  apedmeu  of  iron  hurdles,  ioanu£utured  by  the  exhi- 
biters ;  (new  implements)  two  sixes  of  a  patent  anti-metallic 
cfaom,  inTented  by  P.  R.  Drummond,  of  rerth,  improved  and 
■annlhctured  by  the  exhibiters ;  and  a  patent  lever  wrought 
sad  caat  iron  cheeae  press,  improved  and  manufiurtured  by  the 
cikibttcra. 

Aluakob»  Kbnnbdy  Smith,  C.£.,  of  Commercial- 
road,  Exeter,  Devonshire. 

(New  implement)  three  sixes  of  a  registered  rotary-  itcrceuiug 
ifhine,  for  screening  ashes  and  other  manures  for  drilling 
wiA  tufinpa,  wheat,  £c.,  invented,  improved,  and  manufoctured 
bf  the  exhibniter. 

FksrwicK  DK  PonauKT  (under  the  name  of  Mary  Wed- 
lake  and  Co.)»  of  1 18,  Fencharoh-itreet,  City. 
Two  siscs  of  a  chaff  cutter,  invented  by  the  late  Thomas 
Wedlake,  of  Fairkytes  Works,  Homchurch,  improved  and  ma- 
aafhctnred  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  utilitarian  or  twin  machine,  in- 
sfBted  by  Ij.  Fenwidc  de  Porquet,  of  11,  Tsvistock-street, 
Covnt  Garden,  and  manufactured  by  Mary  Wedlake  and  Co., 
of  11^,  Fenchurch-street,  City ;  an  oat  crusher,  made  of  wood 
and  iron,  invented  by  Mary  Wedlake,  of  Fairkytes  Works, 
Honchurch,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  an 
ott  crusher  all  of  iron,  for  oats  and  beans,  invented  by  Maiy 
Wedlake,  of  Fenchurch-street,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biter ;  aik  imprmed  haymaking  machine,  invented  by  the  late 
Thomas  Wedlake,  of  Fairkytes  Works,  Homchurch,  improved 
by  Mrs.  Maiy  Wedlake,  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiter (obtained  the  silver  medal  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  at  Derby,  1843 ;)  and  a  gorse  or  furze 
cnahinr  machine  for  hand  or  horse  power,  invented  and  manu- 
ketond  by  the  exhibiter,  improved  by  Mr.  J.  Elliot,  of 
lahngtou. 

Gkorgb  Chiva8,  of  Cheater. 

Spedmeus  of  the  "  new  orange  ielly"  turnip,  raised  by  the 
exlubiter,  and  specimens  of  160  vaneties  of  grasses  in  a  green 
itate,  in  flower,  with  the  time  of  flowering  and  ripening,  as 
wdL  as  the  green  and  dry  weight  per  acre  attached  to  each. 

CuAtLLEs  Thomas,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,   Warwick- 
shire. 
Three  registered  flexible  hunting  saddles,  invented  by  Abra- 


;  ham  NeHlMiKJ,  of  >^irdifur(l-ou-Avou,  improved  and  manufac- 
turotl  by  llin  rxliibitcr;  and  a  curb  Pelham.  invented  and 
uuumfactured  by  tlu;  cxltibiter. 

Gkorgb  Bruce,  52,  NeUon-strofit,  Liverpool. 

A  specimen  of  black  japan  varnish,  a  specimen  of  blue- 
coloured  composition,  a  specimen  of  a  red-coloured  composi- 
tion, a  specimen  of  a  green-coloured  composition,  a  speeunen 
of  a  stone-coloured  composition,  and  a  specimen  of  transpanat 
varnish,  all  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  1^  the 
exhibiter. 

J.  Bailby  Dbnton,  of  52,  Parliament-street,  London. 

(New  implement)  a  workman's  draining  level,  called  the  A 
level,  invented  by  the  exhibiter,  and  manufisctured  Jones  and 
Co.,  of  .SO,  Holbom,  London ;  (new  implement)  a  foreman's 
draining  level,  called  the  improved  A  level,  invented  and  im- 
proved oy  the  exhibiter,  and  manufactured  by  Jones  and  Co., 
of  30,  Holbom,  London ;  a  specimen  of  model  mappiur,  for 
the  drainage  of  land,  with  instruments  for  aicertaiiking  hogfats 
and  distances,  and  tables  for  computing  the  cost  of  drainage 
works,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Thomas  Mathbws  Hark,  of  3,  Anindel»street, 

Strand,  London. 

A  registered  farmer's  ecommiic  lamp,  invented  and  mtMi- 
factured  by  Tylor  and  Sou,  of  Warwick-lane,  liondon ;  (new 
implement)  a  registered  portable  fire  or  garden  engine,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  William  Baddeley,  of  8,  Arundel-stieet, 
Strand. 

Frbdbrick  Bbll  and  Co.,  of  7,  Noble-straet,  London. 

A  ventilating  waterproof  doth,  invented,  improved,  and 

mauufiictured  by  the  ei^biters. 

Albxandkr  Hett,  of  28,  Bridge-street,  Sonthwark, 

Sorrey. 

(New  implement)  a  microscope,  with  a  set  of  iigected  ob- 
jects, invented  and  prepared  by  the  exhibiter,  microsoi^  na- 
nu&ctured  by  Messrs  Siuith  and  Beck,  of  London. 

ToMLiN  and  Co.,  of  Kettering,  Nortbamptonshira. 

iSickles  for  reaping  com,  improved  by  W.  Tomlin,  and  ma- 
nufactured by  the  exhibiters  (awarded  a  prise  medal  at  the 
Great  Exhibition,  1851. 

Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  the  Seedsmen  to  the  Society, 
Comer  of  Half  Moon -street,  Piccadilly,  London. 

A  collection  of  dried  grasses,  wheats,  barleys,  oats,  &c,  the 
seeds  of  the  above,  and  a  general  collection  of  several  hundred 
kinds  of  agriadtural  and  other  seeds. 

Captain  K^mmbrkr,  of  Prussia  (Agent,  Ed.vom  Hof, 

43,  Bedford -row. 

A  universal  sowing,  drilling,  and  dibbling  machine,  inyeated 
and  msimfactured  by  the  exhibiter. 


THE    BENEFICIAL    INVESTMENT    OF    CAPITAL    IN    LAND. 


We  have  enumerated  various  modes  in  which  capital 
J  be  safely  and  profitably  employed  in  the  improve- 
of  land.  Tbey  have  reference  chiefly  to  works 
wlucfa  ought  to  be  performed  by  the  landlord,  in  order 
to  place  the  land  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  fall  benefit 
of  the  capital  and  bkill  of  the  tenant.  Tenants,  how- 
ever, are  frequently  debarred  from  availing  themselves 
of  these  improvements  by  the  want  of  soffioient  capital 
to  tarn  them  to  acconnt  when  the  landlord  has  made 
them.  Instead  of  having  money  to  spare  for  the  par- 
pose  of  increasing  retams,  which  can  only  be  increased 
bf  a  preliminary  outlay,  the  majority  of  tenants  have 
not  capital  soffident  for  the  ordinary  cultivation  of  the 
land  ander  t^c  older  and  ruder,  the  less  expensive  bat 
Um  {profitable,  systems  to  which  they  have  boon  accus- 


tomed. To  this  cause  may  be  traced  no  small  portion 
of  the  opposition  which  improved  processes  experience. 
They  are  inconvenient,  from  requiring  more  capital  than 
the  farmer  possesses ;  they  are,  therefore,  voted  theore- 
tical, new  fangled,  and  unprofitable.  The  man  who 
cannot  bay  a  thrashing  machine  will  find  a  hundred  ex- 
cellent reasons  for  continuing  to  ase  the  flsil,  though  he 
could  save  ten  shillings  an  acre  in  the  cost  of  his  wheat 
crop  by  abandoning  it.  He  who  cannot  afford  a  drill 
will  be  a  stout  advocate  for  the  superiorifcj  of  broad- 
cast crops.  Are  there  no  methods  by  which  the  present 
abandance  of  capital  may  be  made  available  to  the 
tenant-formtr  ?  If  a  merchant  or  trader  reqniras 
to  extend  his  business  beyond  the  limitf  of  his  own  cap- 
ital, he  finds  no  diOovltj,  if  in  good  credit,  in  ol 
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the  necessary  accommodation;  and  he  employs  tliis 
accommodation  successfolly,  pro\idirii  h'u  transactions 
with  borrowed  money  are  confined  within  pmdent  bounds. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  farmer.  We  have  heard  this  enu- 
merated in  the  list  of  agricnltaral  grievances — that  while 
the  commercial  cluss  can  get  bills  discounted  at  2i 
per  cent.,  farmers  hare  difficulty  in  borrowing  money  at 
double  that  rate  of  interest.  They  forget  that  for  such 
accommodation  good  credit  is  necessary,  and  that  the 
ogricultaral  body  have  damaged  their  credit  by  the  cry  of 
agricultural  distress  which  has  prevailed  more  or  less  for 
the  last  35  years.  They  are  in  the  position  of  a  butcher 
of  whom  we  hoard  his  son  say—"  My  father  must  have 
been  a  rich  man  once,  for  he  has  been  buying  sheep  and 
bullocks  for  the  last  forty  years  and  he  says  he  loses  by 
every  one  he  buys.''  This  butcher  was  a  thriring  man, 
and  he  could  a6ford  to  be  a  grumbler ;  had  he  wanted  to 
borrow  money,  he  would  not  have  grumbled.  To  de- 
clare ourselves  insolvent,  and  our  business  incapable  of 
yielding  a  profit,  except  under  impossible  conditions,  is 
not  the  way  to  inipire  confidence  in  an  interest  so  sensi- 
tive as  the  moneyed  interest.  Independently,  howerer, 
of  this  disadvantage  under  which  farmers  and  landowner! 
labour,  which  is  of  their  own  making,  and  which  they 
alone  can  remove,  there  are  others  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  farming.  In  commerce,  money  is  returned 
twice,  thrice,  four  times  in  the  year,  and  even  oftener.  The 
trader  who  requires  accommodation  requires  it  only  for  a 
short  period.  He  goes  to  bis  banker  and  deposits  bills 
to  be  discounted.  And  with  what  funds  does  the  banker 
afford  the  accommodation  ?  With  the  deposits  of  his 
customers,  a  certain  portion  of  which,  it  has  been  found 
hj  experience,  may  be  so  employed  without  danger  of 
its  being  called  for  while  placed  beyond  the  banker's 
reach ;  and  should  an  emergency  arise,  there  are  the 
bills  on  which  the  advances  have  been  made,  which  can 
be  re-discounted.  The  returns  of  the  fanner,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  for  the  most  part  made  only  cnce  in  tie 
year— of  some  parts  of  his  outlay  he  does  not  reap  the 
full  benefit  for  several  years— -and  his  business  affords 
no  such  convertible  securities,  on  which  to  raise  money, 
as  bills  of  exchange.  Advances  to  a  farmer,  therefore, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  tenant's  improvements,  par- 
take too  much  of  the  nature  of  a  "  lock  up"  to  find  fa- 
vour with  bankers. 

The  same  objection  applies  with  greatar  force  to  land- 
lord's improvements ;  but  in  their  case  it  has  in  a  great 


me.tsure  be«n  rem')ved  by  the  Private  Loan  Drainage 
Act  ami  the  Private  Acts  of  different  Drainage  Compa- 
nies, under  which  the  owners  of  settled  estates  are  em- 
powered to  charge  them  with  annuities  for  money 
expended  in  improving  Iheir  value.  Much,  however, 
yet  remains  to  be  done.  The  more  the  legal  cobwebs 
which  have  been  woven  round  the  transfer  of  land 
can  bs  removed,  the  greater  facilities  will  land- 
owners find  in  availing  themselves  of  the  accumu- 
lated capital  of  other  classes  for  effecting  improvements 
which  are  equivalent  to  doubling  and  tripling  the 
area  of  their  estates.  Can  nothing,  we  repeat,  be 
done  to  place  within  reach  of  the  tenant-farmer  some  of 
that  money  which  is  at  present  a  complete  drug  in  the 
commercial  world  ?  Farmers  require  accommodation  for 
longer  periods  than  are  consistent  with  prudence  on  the 
part  of  the  lender  in  ordinary  banking  oi)erations. 
They  require  banks  of  their  own— agricultural  banks — 
which  shall  only  receive  and  employ  money  deposited 
as  a  permanent  investment,  or  with  the  understanding 
that  it  would  not  be  withdrawn  for  several  years.  It 
has  been  objected,  that  too  great  facilities  for  borrow- 
ing money  are  not  advantageous  to  farmers.  The  ease 
with  which  money  could  be  obtained  formerly  of  the 
paper  issuing  Local  Banks,  and  lately  of  the  Joint 
Stock  Banking  Companies,  has  led,  it  is  said,  many 
farmers  to  their  ruin  by  tempting  them  to  embark  in 
hazardous  speculation.  Those  speculations,  however, 
were  either  foreign  to  the  actual  business  of  farming, 
and  consisted  in  the  purchase  of  corn  or  live  stock  to  be 
held  for  a  rise  which  never  came,  or  they  were 
railway  transactions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  loan 
had  been  invested  in  the  improvement  of  their  farms, 
the  money  had  been  lent  them  out  of  the  deposits  of 
ordinary  banking,  and  was  sunk  in  the  land,  where  it  was 
not  convertible  when  the  panic  came,  when  the 
bank  stopped  payment,  and  its  creditors  pressed  their 
claims  on  those  who  were  indebted  to  it.  There  are 
means  by  which  undue  speculation  may  be  checked, 
while  every  facility  for  borrowing  money  for  the  legiti- 
mate purposes  of  farming  is  secured  to  the  farmer. 
There  are  means  by  which  the  present  amount  of  farming 
capital  may  be  doubled.  Both  methods  have  stood  the 
test  of  long  experience  locally,  and  only  re([uire  more 
general  adoption.  The  consideration  of  them  must  be 
reserved  for  a  future  article.  T. 


THE    ROYAL    FORESTS!!     SUGGESTIONS    TOWARDS   PROMOTING    AN    UNIFORM 
SYSTEM    OF    EXPERIMENTAL  AND    PRACTICAL    FARMING. 


BY     A      PRACTICAL     FARMER. 


We  have  for  many  years  advocated  the  adoption  of 
an  uniform  system  of  experimental  fanning,  with  the 
view  of  improving  the  agriculture  of  these  kingdoms— 
we  say  an  uniform  system  of  experimental  farming.  By 
this  we  mean  a  system  devised,  arranged,  and  carried 
out,  or  effected,  under  one  direction,  board  of  directors, 
or  order  of  management.  We  think  this  would  be  more 
beneftetal,  and  a  much  mote  likely  mode  of  arriTing  at  a 


clear  and  accurate  conclusion  relative  to  any  experiment 
to  be  tested,  than  if  made  by  never  so  many  individuals, 
however  located,  or  however  careful  and  intelligent  they 
may  be.  We  want  to  see  an  uniform  system  of  agricul- 
tural experiments  carried  on  under  the  superintendence 
of  one  head,  or  committee  of  direction  ;  these  experi- 
ments to  be  simultaneously  commenced,  continued,  and 
sjstttnatically  proceeded  witli  in  aereral  parts  of  the 
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Cffmtrj,  M  M  to  bring  all  the  tetU  of  loil,  climate,  cul- 
tm,  md  geDeral  muMgemeDt,  to  beir  npon  the  parti- 
eohr  eabjeet  or  object  of  the  experiments  at  one  and  the 
■BM  time ;  the  reaulta  to  be  carefally  noted,  in  order 
that  a  foil  aad  aoenrato  report  may  be  given  to  the  pub- 
Be.    Thii  much  for  experimental  farming. 

In  practical  farming  we  would  adopt  and  test  the 
great  improrements  brovght  into  modern  practice  in  all 
their  Tsrieties :  in  culture,  in  grasing,  in  grain,  in  pnlte, 
m  seeds,  in  Tegetables,  in  grasses,  &c. ;  also  in  the  se- 
ketion  of  cattle,  in  aheep,  in  pigs,  &c.,  for  fatting;  in 
horsea  for  sale  or  for  work ;  in  cattle  for  work,  or  cows 
fsr  BsilldBg  properties,  &o.  But  we  are  antieipating ; 
we  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  give  our  suggestions.  The 
Queen  hsTing  most  laudably  placed  all  her  royal  forests 
st  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Fbreata  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  we  suggest 
that  t«itable  portions  of  them  be  allotted,  and 
be  laid  out  in  oonrenient  farms  in  each  district 
hi  whieh  they  are  situated,  and  that  they  be  cuItiTated 
■poB  a  sound  and  good  system  of  agriculture,  com- 
biidng  the  best  principles  of  practical  farming  with  a 
Mr  modicum  of  experimental  farming^.  For  this  pur- 
pose, we  would  select  suitable  sites  in  the  Tarious  fo- 
icsts,  in  accordance  with  our  views.  We  haTc  in  the 
south  the  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire  ;  in  the  interior, 
Whitdiwood  Forest,  in  Oxfordshire ;  or  Whittlewood 
and  Salby  Forests,  in  Northamptonshire ;  or  again,  a 
Kttle  further  west, we  haveDeane  Forest,  Gloucestershire ; 
sgain,  eastward,  we  have  Waltham  or  Epping  Forest. 
We  might,  again,  name  the  many  farms  in  Tarious  parts 
of  the  country  called  Crown  farms  or  Crown  lands,  which 
might,  aa  ooeasion  required  or  the  leases  fell  in,  be 
brought  into  requisition ;  so  that  we  might  have  model 
or  experimental  farms  in  almost  every  district  of  the 
khigdom.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  royal  do- 
auUis  either  of  Scotland  or  Ireland;  but  the  revenues 
from  the  Scotlmd  estatea  are  about  ;^5,000,  and  of 
Inland  jf  60,000  annually ;  so  that,  if  desirable,  similar 
iustitutions  may  undoubtedly  be  established  there.  The 
fimns  should  be  governmental;  the  direction  or  ma- 
■sfement  under  the  superintendence  of  the  public  agri- 
edtnral  societies — t.  e.,  of  the  Royal  Agricultoral  So- 
ciety of  England,  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  each  in  their 
respective  countries.  These  respective  societies  to 
dioose  well-qualified  individuals  to  take  the  practical 
management  of  the  farms,  to  consist  of  one  director  for 
eaeh  country,  and  one  bailiff  for  each  farm.  The  di- 
rectors and  bailiffs  to  have  a  fixed  income  from  Govern- 
Bsent,  and  a  proportion  or  per-ceotaga  upon  the  annual 
profits  of  the  farms  under  their  respective  direction ; 
tiie  directors  a  per-centage  upon  the  whole.  Agricul- 
tural schools  might  also  be  attached  to  some  one  or 
otiier  of  them,  if  desirable  on  the  whole ;  or  they  might 
be  made  serviceable  in  educating  agricultural  engineers, 
bailiffs,  and  other  very  useful  orders  of  workmen. 

The  council  or  committee  of  each  society  shall, 
through  their  chairman,  communicate  with  the  Commis- 
fSoners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  arrange  all  prelimi- 
Bvy  proceedings  relative  to  the  apportioiuMDt  of  the 


land,  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  the  disposition  of 
management  of  the  farms.  They  shall  also  be  the 
medium  through  which  the  directory  reports  shall  be 
transmitted,  and  proceeds  of  the  farms  shall  be  paid  to 
the  commissioners.  From  them  shall  emanate  sugges- 
tions relative  to  the  principal  management,  and  direc- 
tions as  to  the  ex  penmen  to  to  be  tried  and  mode  of 
trying  them ;  indeed,  from  them  all  general  orders 
and  directions  are  to  proceed,  to  be  executed  by  the 
director. 

The  directors  shall  be  entrusted  with  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  the  farms  in  their  respective  countries,  under  the 
committee  or  council,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
councils  of  the  societies  above-named  to  appoint  a  bailiff 
for  each  farm.  The  director  shall  be  empowered  (under 
proper  securities)  to  draw  upon  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Foresta  for  funds  required  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  Airm.  On  him  will  derolve  the  keeping 
of  the  aocounto  as  received  from  the  bailiffs,  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  annual  report,  and  record  of  experimento 
and  farm-practice  for  the  information  of  the  councils. 
The  director  should  be  a  sealous,  practical  man,  well 
versed  in  the  science  of  sgriculture,  and  without  preju- 
dice, as  upon  him  so  much  will  depend.  The  whole  will 
be  continually  under  his  inspection,  so  that  from  his  own 
observation,  as  also  the  reporto  of  the  bailiffs,  he  would 
give  the  account  of  every  proceeding  and  the  result. 

The  bailiffs' duties  will  be  to  act  under  the  suggestions 
and  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  directors,  to  superintend 
every  practical  operation  going  on  upon  the  farms  ;  to 
do  their  best  to  conduct  every  experiment  fairly ;  to 
make  full,  accurate,  and  practical  reporto  of  every  day's 
proceedings,  and  from  these  to  condense  a  clear  monthly 
report  for  the  use  of  the  directors;  to  pay  the 
workmen  and  keep  a  clear  debtor  and  creditor 
account  of  the  proceeds  of  the  farm,  and  as  a 
check  to  the  director;  to  attend  anidnoualy  to  the 
management  of  the  various  live  stock  kept  on  their 
farms ;  their  management  in  fatting,  in  breeding,  or  in 
eickness,  the  varieties  of  food,  the  medicines  given; 
and  the  treatment  adopted  in  each  particular  case,  with 
their  own  remarks  and  notes  upon  the  many  and  various 
cases,  experiments,  and  proceedings,  they  are  called 
upon  to  attend  to,  and  carry  out ;  so  that  the  director 
may  be  able  to  preaent  to  the  public  a  true  and  faithful 
record  of  the  different  modes  of  management  pursued  in 
respect  to  the  various  soils,  crops,  manures ;  the  expe- 
rimento  instituted  to  test  the  relative  valors  of  various 
sorto  of  grain,  of  pulie,  of  seeds,  grasses,  vegetables ;  as 
also  the  fattening  and  other  profitable  qualities  of  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  Ac,  &c.,  &c.,  by  which  is  to  be 
shewn  the  cause  of  success  or  failure,  either  from  soil 
or  management,  as  also  the  adaptation  of  certain'^Vropf, 
of  certain  breeds  of  cattle,  of  sheep,  of  pigs,  to  locqiify, 
soil,  climate,  culture,  or  management. 

We  would  further  suggest  that  accommodation  should 
be  provided  in  the  residence  of  each  bailiff  for  a  stated 
number  of  youths  (as  pupils),  who  shall  lake  part  in  the 
duties  of  the  farm,  as  also  study  the  science  of  agricol- 
tui«;  such  pupils  to  be  nominated  by  the  council  or 
committee,  and  to  be  by  them  transferred  from  farm  to 
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fkrm  ia  such  mttiner  as  may  ten^  best  to  promote  their 
education.  Premium  to  be  moderate,  and  an  equitable 
portion  thereof  to  be  paid  to  the  bailiffs  for  their  main- 
tenance. These  youths  to  make  a  monthly  reiiort,  or 
produce  a  journal  of  proceedings  to  the  director  on  his 
periodical  visit  of  superintendence. 

Lectures  on  geology,  chemistry,  and  scientiflc  agri- 
enltnre  generally,  to  be  provided  from  the  balance  of  the 
reaerfed  preminm* 

We  propose  that  the  great  and  vastly  important 
modern  practioe  of  agriculture  be  carefully  and  fully 
iMted ;  and,  if  possible,  to  make  the  improvement  of 
whatever  kind  manifest  to  the  public. 

We  propose  that  selections  from  the  best  varieties  of 
grain,  of  pulse,  of  seeds,  of  vegetables,  of  grasses,  &c., 
be  grown  upon  these  farms,  under  every  kind  of  soil  and 
vtrietiea  of  manures  when  requisite,  and  the  result  ac- 
enrately  noted,  in  order  to  prove  the  peculiar  adaptation 
of  each  variety  to  the  tot/,  the  fnimifre,  and  the  elimaie 
where  grown,  as  also  to  the  course  of  culture  pursued. 

We  propose,  Airther,  that  approved  kinds  of  cattle, 
iheep,  ftc.,  be  selected  and  graied,  in  order  to  prove 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  particular  pasture  and 
Astriet  in  wliich  they  are  graied,  as  also  the  relative 
vAiuet  of  the  kind  of  herbage  npon  wtiioh  they  are 
fitted,  ks  grass,  clover,  Inoeme,  taies,  or  other  arti- 
ficial grasses.  The  whole  to  be  carried  out  in  such 
taried  wAys  as  are  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  practical 
ind  benefteial  results. 

We  farther  propose,  that  such  kinds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs,  &c.,  be  fatted  in  hovels,  boxes,  layers,  or 
yards,  ttpon  the  diflbrent  varieties  of  vegetable  and  arti- 
fidil  fbod  now  in  general  use,  and  under  such  approved 
Inodet  of  management  as  may  from  time  to  titaie  be 
thought  desirable  fbr  experiments.  This,  to  prove  the 
relative  value  of  each  kind  of  fbod,  and  the  most  expe- 
ditions mode  of  fiittening  under  every  eirenmstmnoe  and 
tondition  of  trial.  Inttanet — The  director  purchases 
fifty  head  of  cattle ;  he  sends  lots  of  ten  eadi  to  five 
imtnat  firms  to  be  fed  in  precisely  the  same  manner ; 
he  purchases  other  &0  and  distributes  them  in  the  same 
way,  to  be  fed  in  five  different  courses,  and  under 
dl\fferent  drenmstances ;  it  may  be  one  lot  in  hovels, 
one  in  boxes,  one  in  byres,  one  in  open  yards,  and  one 
in  sheltered  yards ;  these  to  be  supplied  with  different 
Unds  of  food,  eitiier  shigly  or  in  lots,  at  appears  most 
Ukdy  to  prove  the  best  mode  of  fSittening,  or  best  fbod 
for  tiiat  purpose.  Many  are  the  modes  that  an  intelli- 
gent  superintendent  or  director  would  adopt  to  prove 
snoh  relative  values,  and  the  result  of  course  to  be  given 
to  the  public.  The  same  with  sheep  and  pigs.  In  this 
way,  much  might  be  learned  as  to  what  fbod  has  flitted 
fottest,  what  soil,  and  what  culture  hu  produced  the 
liest  quality  of  food,  and  what  treatment  has  been  most 
advantageous  to  the  animab  under  experiment  Added 
Id  this,  much  may  also  be  gathered  as  to  what  varieties 
of  turnips,  mangolds,  or  other  vegetables  are  suited  to 
the  different  soils  and  districts  under  the  order  of  man- 
agement ;  the  same  with  respect  to  grain,  seeds,  btie, ,  fte. ; 
10  that  such  knowledge  is  widely  and  speedily  diifiued 
thh>n|hont  the  coontty,  witereby  aliy  T«al  iapMVMMnt 


is  promoted,  and  errors  and  mismanagement  checked. 
The  diffusion  of  practical  information  thiu  obtaiued  by 
actnal  experiment  accurately  noted  would  guard  the  pub- 
lic against  the  introduction  of  erroneous  practioe  either 
in  the  calture,  crops,  or  applications  of  improper  or  use- 
less manures.  Upon  the  latter  much  depends,  and 
much  information  is  needed ;  we  would,  therefore, 
have  this  part  of  our  plan  attended  to  with  the 
greatest  care;  as  by  the  proper  application  and 
adaptation  of  artificial  manures,  our  agriculture  will 
ultimately  be  mainly  sustained  and  perfected,  the  details 
of  which  we  need  not  enter  upon  here.  We  would  also 
liave  different  courses  of  management  pursued  to  prove 
their  economy  and  adaptation  to  the  crops  and  soil  un- 
der cultivation;  we  would  also  attempt  to  prove  the 
relative  value  of  working  cattle  or  horses,  and  of  imple- 
ments, and  modes  of  using  them ;  wc  would  attempt  to 
prove  the  relative  value  of  appliances  for  drainage,  irri- 
gation, subsoiling,  and  methods  of  execution;  nor 
would  we  exclude  fiax  culture  and  management,  or  the 
growth  of  tobacco,  chicory,  &c. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  we  would  have  the  whole 
course  carried  out  in  a  steady  business-like  practical 
way,  with  the  view  of  realising  the  greatest  possible 
profit;  because,  after  all,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
would  do  but  little  to  encourage  a  general  adoption  of 
tlie  proposed  measures  unless  a  fair  amount  of  profit 
can  be  shown,  due  allowance  being  made  for  failures 
wliich  some  of  the  experiments  might  cause. 

We  are  confident  that  the  fundamental  grounds  of 
tiiis  plan  may  be  so  judiciously  and  fully  wrought  out 
as  to  leave  a  good  profit  upon  the  farming  department 
alone,  and  at  the  same  time  be  the  medium  through 
which  a  vast  amount  of  agricultural  knowledge  would  be 
given  to  the  world. 

We  are  confident  that  a  most  satisfactory  improve- 
ment in  lAnd  retenue  would  be  the  result,  and  much  em- 
ployment of  labour  4nd  inerease  of  national  wealth,  in- 
dependent of  the  great  stimulus  it  will  give  to  every 
department  of  British  agriculture. 

We  are  confident  that  our  beloved  Queen  would  most 
heartily  rijoice  in  the  knowledge  that  her  munificent 
gift  was  thus  made  the  means  of  elevating  a  most  de- 
pressed  agriculture,  and  In  contributing  so  essentially  in 
promoting  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  that  portion 
of  her  subjects,  "  The  British  Yeomanry.'' 


TREE8  8U1TABLB  FOR  PLANTING  IN 
PUBLIC  WALKS  AND  PROMENADES.— The  tree 
most  commonly  used  for  planting  in  public  walks  is 
the  Blm  (Ulmus  campestris).  It  will  grow  in  almost 
any  soil,  but  prefers  a  light  to  an  argillaceous  one. 
The  Lime  (Tilia  latifulia)  is  also  much  employed.  It 
has  a  very  graceful  form,  and  bears  pruning  well.  But 
there  is  an  objection  to  its  use  in  the  shortness  of  the 
time  iU  foliage  retains  iu  beauty,  which  is  only  from 
the  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June ;  and  as,  after 
this  time,  its  leaves  are  continually  falling,  it  occasions 
Antli  Ittov  to  keep  the  ground  in  its  neighbourhood 
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bowevcr,  be  greatly  diniinbhcd  by  employing  Tillm 
sylTcttris  infltead  of  T.latlfolia.  The  Pyramidal  Poplar 
(PopaliiflfiuiigiaU),on  account  of  iU  form, and  the  height 
it  attalntyU  often  planted.  It  it  said  to  impoTerlsh  the 
■ofl  for  a  coDtiderable  distance,  as  its  roots  are  prin- 
dpaUy  guperficla] ;  but  this  would  scarcely  be  felt  as 
an  iocoQTenience  in  towns.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  trees  commonly  planted  is  the  Acacia  (Robiola 
pseud-Acacia)  ;  but  it  is  so  liable  to  injury  from  the 
wind,  on  account  of  the  dry  nature  of  its  wood,  that 
it  is  not  desirable.  Tlie  Robioia  inermis  is  less  ob- 
Jeetionable.  The  Sycamore  and  Maple  (Acer  Pseudo- 
Platanns  and  A.  Platanoides)  arc  valuable  on  account 
of  their  hardiness  and  ready  adaptation  to  any  kind  of 
•oil,  but  arc  very  liable  to  be  attaclced  by  insects.  Left 
to  themselTCSy  they  soon  become  unsightly,  nnd  do  not 
well  sustain  pruning.  Tlie  Common  Horse- Chestnut 
is,  with  f^ood  reason,  a  favourite  tree.  When  its  fine 
dean.  This  Inconvenience,  as  well  as  the  former,  might, 
and  numerous  flowers  expand  upon  Its  beautiful  foliage 


in  tlie  vernal  season,  it  seems  to  chase  away  winter, 
and  bring  back  spring  with  her  flowery  train.     It  dis- 
likes a  damp  or  compact  soil,  but  grows  freely  In  that 
which  is  of  a  light  and  dry  character,  and  bears 
pruning  well.    There  la  no  tree  which,  for  its  vigour, 
its  hardiness,  and  Its  beauty,   deserves  more  conM- 
dcration  than  the  Allanthus  glandulosa.    It  grows  ex- 
tremely fast,  and  very  straight ;  and  its  wood,  which 
Is  of  a  fine  grain,  is  useful  for  many  purposes.    Added 
to  this,  it  is  by  no  means  particular  about  soil.  AaAhef;^ 
tree  which  claims  our  particular  notice  is  thi  ^^h^  ■.. 
Poplar  (Populus  alba).    To  the  advantages  of  eleganV^^^ 
form,  beautiful  foliage,  and  rapid  growth,  it  Joins  that 
of  never  being  attacked  by  insects.    The  three  things 
to  be  kept  in  view  in  planting  trees  for  promenades  are, 
their  adaptation  to  the  soil,  their  capability  to  sustain 
pruning,  and  the  arrangement  of   them  In  snch  an 
order  as  that  those  species  only  may  be  together  which 
expand  and  shed  their  leaves  at  or  about  the  same  time. 
— Revu%  HorticoU, 


THE    TIPTREE-HALL    GATHERING. 

(from  a  correspondbnt.) 


Mr.  Mecbi  is  at  length  occupying  his  proper  position 
m  the  agricultural  world.  And  it  must  be  the  better 
for  all  parties,  pleaaanter  for  himself  and  fairer  for  his 
contemporaries  the  longer  he  continues  in  that  rank 
which  he  now  appears  willing  to  fall  into.  The  Sir 
Orade  of  a  few  years  since  gradually  softens  into  the 
enthusiastic  experimentalist,  the  heaven>born  dictator 
into  the  striving  student.  Tlie  common  course  of  things 
woold  generally  lead  us  to  reverse  this  career,  but  from 
the  days  of  Phaeton  there  have  been  many  apt  to  go  a 
little  too  fast  at  starting,  and  to  arrogate  at  once  a  lead  ere 
experience  had  qualified  them  for  the  direction  they 
aasiuned  to. 

We  could  wish  Mr.  Mechi,  for  a  short  season  at  any 
rate,  had  been  content  to  watch  and  follow ;  or  that 
from  the  first  his  experiments  and  his  deductions  had 
been  offered  in  that  spirit  we  are  now  ready  to  receive 
tliem.     We  aie  quite  certain,   had  this  been  the  case, 
that  his  popularity  and  success  with  that  interest  for 
which  he  professes  so  much,  would  have  been  far  greater 
and  far  more  satisfactory  than  we  fear  it  now  is.    What 
ia  more  too,  and  still  more  to  be  regretted,  his  labours, 
iasomnch  as  they  are  benefidal,  are  yet  comparatively 
ineffective.    The  practical  tenant   farmer,  the  i^orking 
man  of  the  audience,  to  whom  of  all  others  you  must 
come  for  the  test,  has  grown  weary  of  a  lecturer  who  has 
add  so  much  and  proved  so  little.  Of  one,  be  it  remem- 
bered, who  commenced  by  assuring  his  auditary  that 
Uiey  knew  nothing  and  he  everything  ;  that  they  were 
fsat  asleep,  but  he  himself  wide  awake ;  and  that  wheie 
they  might  make  a  living,  he  would  make  a  fortune. 

to  use  a  common  expression,  '*it  took  the  breath 
away"  from  men  who  had  been  years  following,  and 
who  perhapa  fancied  they  understood  something  of  thdr 
two  bvtintai.    They  taw  before  them  a  gentleman  who 


had  already  proved  himself  smgularly  lucoeasful  in  that 
pursuit  he  had  devoted  himself  to,  boldly  declaring  that 
he  was  going  to  do  as  much  ugdn  with  theirs.  They 
heard  him  rdterate  his  intentions  and  operations  as  a 
simple  matter  of  business— of  pounds,  slullings,  and 
pence — of  return  for  outlay,  and  clear  profit  on  the  pro- 
ceeding. His  was  to  be  no  theory,  no  playing  at  farm- 
ing, no  wedthy  citixen's  amusement,  but  a  downright 
good  thriving  trade.  This  was  the  way ;  he  could  and 
would  show  it,  and  the  farmers  who  did  not  at  once  fol- 
low him  wanted,  of  course,  spirit,  capitd,  sdence,  sense, 
and  so  on.  Landlords  took  it  up,  they  could  hardly 
well  avoid  it  with  so  much  loomhig  in  the  future ;  and 
so  sent  thdr  tenants  to  Mr.  Mechi,  or  brought  Mr. 
Mechi  to  their  tenants. 

We  all  know  how  this  has  ended ;  we  all  know  how 
that  much -abused,  apathetic  individud,  the  tenant- 
farmer,  craved  and  clamoured  for  the  bdance  of  this 
simple  matter  of  buainess  ;  and  we  all  know  now  how 
to  look  on  the  Tip-tree  Hall  operations.  Mr.  Mechi 
knows  it  too ;  and  the  American  minister  truly  summed 
it  up  in  one  of  his  exedlenoy's  well-balanced,  high- 
sounding  sentences ;  as  'Mt  not  being  for  na  to  ask  the 
profit  or  loss  upon  dl  this."  On  this  very  understand- 
ing the  majority  of  a  numerous  attendance  must  have 
reached  Tiptree  on  Wednesday  last.  Ready  to  be  pleaaed 
with  the  energy  and  good  intentiona  of  "an  amiable  en- 
thusiast," as  another  distbguished  visitor  styled  his  host, 
rather  than  to  examine  too  closely  into  the  effect  of 
what  was  attempted.  We  can  only  repeat  our  regret  that 
this  understan^ng  had  not  been  sooner  arrived  at,  and 
that  Mr.  Mechi  had  not  been  sooner  placed  in  that  posi- 
tion aa  an  agriculturist  which  alone  he  is  yet  qodified  to 
occupy.  As  it  is,  the  farmers  of  this  country  may 
not  now  giva  the  attention  to  some  of  hia  undertakliiga 
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and  experimenU  which  they  ia  reality  deserve.  The  but  little  comment.  The  American  Minister  replied  to 
ftmlt  here,  however,  has  been  his  own,  not  theirs  ;  and  \  *'  Agriculture— British  and  Foreign,"  proposed  by  a 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  them,  amongst  the  gentleman— one  of  the  rejected  of  Essex,  we  believe— 
many  other  classes  assembled  round  his  hospitable  table  who  had  the  unhappy  taste  to  introduce  political  topics 
OH  Wednesday  lA8t,strengthen8Us!nthi8  opinion.  Yearby  j  into  his  address,  but  which  the  meeting  with  more 
yeirttey  give  placetoothernames  and  faces  less  familiar  I  breeding  suflfered  to  pass  unnoticed.  Mr.  Raymond 
bits,  uatil  at  length  we  begin  to  fancy  it  vrill  be  a  i  Barker  then  responded  to  •'  The  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
Society  of  Arts,  and  not  a  Society  of  Agriculture,  that  j  ciety,"  proposed  by  Sir  James  Duke.  Lord  Fortescue 
will  be  called  upon  to  pronounce  at  to  the  good  or  evil  i  gave  "  The  Chairman"  ;  and  Mr.  White,  another  Ameri- 
aooomplished  on  Tiptree  Heath.  can,  closed  the  evening's  entertainments  with  a  genuine 


The  buiiQefls  of  the  day  commenced,  as  usual,  with  & 
;>  jh^  round  of  inspection,  and  a  halt  every  now  and  then  to 


Yankee  oration. 

It  will  be  observed  that  on  this  occasion  no  practical 
hetrtOBie  peculiar  system  explained.    Thorough  drain-  |  farmer  was  called  on  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  day's 


9ge,  tlifai- sowing,  hedge* row  removals,  and  other  things 
acting  on  the  crops  exftmioed,  were,  of  course,  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  active,  good-humoured  showman's  spe- 
oillca.  Still,  they  only  came  in  for  secondary  considera- 
tion.   There  was   a  new  topic,  a  new  panacea,  just  at 


proceedings.  We  can  remember  meetings  at  Tiptree 
when  it  was  otherwise ;  and  we  fear  the  value  of  these 
gatherings  can  only  suffer  from  the  want  of  such  an  esti- 
mate. In  the  field,  such  as  were  present  had  more  oppor- 
tunity— not  only  of  canvassing  the  merits  of  the  crops, 


present  the  pet  project,  that  entirely  eclipsed  all  others.  |  but,  as  is  customary,  in  the  trial  of  some  implements  of 
Wherever  you  went,  it  was  with  odour  of  liquid  manure ;  |  agriculture.    The  great  feature  amongst  the  latter  was 


whatever  you  saw  had  some  reference  to  liquid  manure  ; 
whatever  was  done  well,  was  done  with  liquid  manure. 
The  pipes  lay  about  the  fields  in  profusion ;  and  ever 
and  anon  a  highly-charged  shower  was  played  off,  for 
the  equal  benefit  of  the  visitor  and  the  proprietor.    The 


again  the  reaping  machines,  the  result  only  farther 
confirming  the  superiority  of  Hussey's,  that  is  as  now 
matured  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Garrett.  It 
worked  both  with  wheat  and  clover  most  admirably  ;  and 
no  Implement  introduced  into  the  operations  of  the  farm 


wheats,  generally  good,  and  here  and  there  very  even,  i  promises  to  make  its  way  with  less  prejudice  or  oppo- 
owned  to  some  taste  of  it ;  the  swedes  and  mangold  con-  '  sition. 

fined,  though  net  so  openly,  its  refreshing  influence;  I      In  concluding  this  notice,  we  will  add— though  itper- 
while  the  clover,  and  cabbage  more  especially,  flourished    haps  may  be  scarcely   necessary— that  we  write  in  the 


nnder  the  favour  of  Mr.  Mechi's  recent  applications. 
Bttt  it  did  not  end  here.  Again  in  the  banquet* room 
was  there  a  free  entrance  and .  ready  hearing  for  so  all- 
abiorbing  a  topic.  A  metropolitan  sanitary  deputation 
waa  there  to  rapport  it  with  their  presence ;  and  Lord 
Ebrington,  taking  hia  cue  from  another  noble  lord  at 


fullest  spirit  of  fair-play.  We  thank  Mr.  Mechi  heartily 
for  his  hospitality  ;  we  admire  equally  with  any  one  his 
enthusiasm  and  activity  ;  and  we  admit  readily  the  advan- 
tage some  of  his  experiments — this  of  liquid  manure 
for  one — may  afford  in  the  cultivation  of  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  wc  can  look  on  him  only  as  an  en- 


Lewes,  tired  even  the  London  reporters  in  his  praises  of  thusiast  and  experimentalist,  and  not  as  that  heaven - 
it.  Mr.  Chadwick  again  echoed  these  praises  at  nearly  !  bom  authority  some  theorists,  and  theorists  only,  would 
eqnal  length ;  and  Mr.  Mechi  himself,  of  course,  had  ,  wish  to  prodaim  hin.  In  considering  his  works  and 
the  liquid  manure  as  a  chief  point  in  his  own  speech,  i  visiting  his  place,  the  bond  fide  farmer  must  act  as  Mr. 
Beyond  this  one  toast  of  "Sanitary  Reform,"  proposed  I  Lawrence  says  America  does  towards  England — 
and  replied  to  as  just  mentioned,  the  toast  list  requires  '  "  merely  copy  that  which  suits  his  condition." 


'V 


THE    POTATO     DISEASE. 


There  seem  to  be  af^ain  some  symptoms  tending    the  pre»ent  moment  have  hardly  established  one 
to  show  that  the  potato  disease  is  renewing  the    single  fact  tending  to  a  settlement  either  of  its 


unmistakeable  indications  it  before  manifested  when 


cause  or  its  cure.    The  facts  are  these.    The  dis- 


we  had  more  or  less  partial  and  general  destruction  '■  ease  usually  atucks  the  potato  in  its  stage  nearest 
of  the  crop.  Not  that  we  by  any  means  expect  a  i  maturity.  In  the  case  of  hot-house  plants  it  occurs 
visitation  at  all  equal  to  "the  year"  of  the  potato  ;  in  May  and  in  June,  in  the  early  exposed  kinds  it 
foil  but  there  are  indications  that  we  are  not  yet  frequently  is  delayed  till  July,  and  in  the  ordinary 
at  least  free  from  its  ravages.  Some  of  the  early  kinds  it  is  August  before  any  serious  extent  of 
kinds  in  several  counties  have  exhibited  symptoms  damage  is  done.  It  commences,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
of  the  disease— the  peculiar  brown  decay  under  the  south  first,  in  the  north  last.  Sometimes  it  occurs 
•eitti-transparent  cuticle ;  and  the  same  form  of  dis-  !  in  spots  on  the  stems,  and  sometimes  on  the  leaves, 
eaaehas,  we  fear,  attacked  the  winter  beans  in  seve-  as  if  sulphuric  acid  had  dropped  from  the  clouds ; 
ral  locabties.  but  it  occasionally  attacks  the  tubers  firtJt,  and  not 

Now  all  experiments  on  the  potato  jdisease  xip  to   unfrequenUy  so  thpioughly  infecta  a  single  field  as 
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to  8weep  over  the  whole  as  if  it  Imd  been  blackened 
by  an  October  frost.  This  has  usually  occurred 
in  the  north  in  the  middle  of  AugU8t,  and  was  al- 
vnjH  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  misty  suffocating 
vapour,  not  frosty,  but  rather  hot,  and  in  three 
days  the  whole  breadth  of  the  potato  district  was 
one  mass  of  putrefaction.  The  celebrated  Irish 
potato  commission  which  was  appointed  by  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  only  a  monument  of  the  impo- 
tence of  scientific  research,  and  was  one  of  the 
unfortanate  steps  of  that  prime  minister  which 
aided  in  a  farce  and  an  abortion.  They  discovered 
nothing,  they  taught  nothing,  and  their  recommen- 
dations were  remarkably  worthless.  It  required  a 
year  or  two  to  register  fact-*.  There  were  wonder- 
escapes.  We  carefully  noted  the  whole.  We 
found  that  under  the  influence  of  the  sea  they  often 
escaped.  We  found  that  in  soils  of  the  magnesian 
limestone  they  did  the  same ;  and  we  found  that  on 
peaty  soils  they  sometimes  resisted  the  influence, 
be  it  what  it  might.  Now  we  imitated  these.  Sea 
influences  we  could  not  have,  but  we  salted  the 
land  with  a  considerable  dose  of  salt ;  we  had  not 
a  soil  of  magnesian  limestone,  but  we  gave  it  a 
considerable  dose  of  that  material ;  and  we  selected 
a  peat  soil  whereon  to  try  the  experiment.  We 
stared  oflT,  we  fancied,  the  disease  :  the  crops  were 
taken  up  whole,  but  they  diseased  sadly  afterwards. 
And  this  is  a  phase  which  the  disease  is  now  assum- 
ing, even  when  a  nsitation  in  the  field  is  entirely 
•scaped.  We  have,  for  instance,  had  in  several 
jrears  to  sort  and  sort  and  dry  in  open  sheds  for 
several  weeks ;  and  we  have  found  so  many  bad  in 
the  spring  that  we  have  had  to  open  the  pits  long 
before  the  time  they  were  required  for  use,  in  order 
to  save  a  few  from  utter  destruction.  Our  plants 
in  the  antumn  of  1851  were  free  from  the  appear- 
ance of  taint :  our  tubers  -were  entirely  free  from 
disease  :  they  were  carefully  dried  and  sorted. 
But  the  work  began ;  and  five- sixths  of  the  whole 
went  off  before  Christmas. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
whether  electrical  condition,  ammoniacal  vapour, 
acid  accumulations,  or  whatever  else,  it  is  clear  we 
have  60  far  no  remedy.  Elaborate  efforts  have 
been  made  to  show  the  disease  to  be  a  fungus,  and 
so  it  certainly  developes  itself,  before  it  has  been 
long  in  possession  of  the  plant ;  but  the  fungus 
adheres  to  a  diseased  plant,  and  is  only  a  secondary 
symptom.  Nor  can  it  be  the  aphis  of  Mr.  Smee, 
when  potatoes  sound  at  taking-up  time— in  October 
and  in  November— become  diseased  and  die  in  De- 
cember, and  this  not  from  contact  nor  heating, 
but  from  some  diseased  tendency  either  organic  or 
atmospheric. 

Observing  the  tendency  to  disease  in  December* 
to  try  the  antkeptk;  power  of  the 


;  Irish  peat  charcoal.  On  the  19th  of  December  we 
selected  three  lots  of  potatoes  which  we  will  for 
clearness  designate  by  the  numbers  : 

No.  1.  Consisted  of  potatoes  infected  with  disease. 
No.  2.  Do.  very  slightly  tainted. 

No.  3.  Do.  quite  free  from  disease. 

One  half  of  each  lot  was  taken  out  and  immersed 
in  peat  charcoal,  the  rest  preserved,  each  lot  sepa* 
rately,  and  all  in  the  same  circumstances.  On  the 
19th  of  June  they  were  all  taken  out ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  result 


IN   PEAT 
CHARPOAl.. 

All  dead. 


WITHOUT 
CIIARCOAU 

All  dead. 


No.  1.    (Quite 
diseased) 

No.    .    (Slightly    Oiie-fifth  dead;   one.    Oae-fifth  dead ;  all 
dinciuied)        fifth     slightly    af-        the  rest  soimdL 
focted  ;  all  the  rent 
iioiind. 
No.  .'J.  (Free  from     Frre  from  difiease.  Free  from  diseam*. 

disease) 

Now,  to  say  the  least,  we  have  this  negative  evi- 
dence—that as  far  as  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  or  curing,  it  in  potatoes  tending  to  disease 
after  being  raised,  so  far  as  these  experiments  gO|  it 
has  no  advantages  whatever. 

The  experiments  are  of  some  value  at  least  in 
tending  to  establish  this  negative  evidence;  and 
they  go  further,  and  tend  at  least  to  oppose  the  no- 
tion indulged  in  by  some,  that  the  disease  arises 
from  ammoniacal  vapour.  For  so  great  is  the 
antiseptic  power  of  the  charcoal  that  there  seems  to 
be  some  difficulty  in  imagining  how  a  merely  ammo- 
niacal state  of  the  atmosphere  could  in  any  way  af- 
fect potatoes  immersed  in  the  dry  charcoal. 

We  have  no  doubt  several  parties  will  try  the 
planting  of  potatoes  in  drills  in  which  peat  charcoal 
has  been  used,  but  we  must  say  we  see  no  great 
chance  of  the  application  being  very  beneficial,  nor 
can  we  say  what  will  stay  its  progress. 

Of  the  bean  disease  we  know  even  less.  It  is  a 
plant  most  subject  to  climatic  influences,  and  a 
most  difficult  one  to  cultivate  under  any  circum- 
stances. But  the  winter  bean  has  hitherto  resisted 
the  "dolphin"  and  the  "weevil"  so  fatal  to  the 
spring  bean,  and  now  to  have  it  diseased  is  a  new 
feature  in  bean  cultivation. 

As  an  experiment  we  would  advise  the  tops  all 
at  once  to  be  cut  off  mth  a  sickle  the  moment  the 
disease  makes  its  appearance,  and  a  dusting  of 
quick  lime  might  be  tried.  We  would  also  advise 
our  readers  to  watch  their  spring-sown  beans,  to 
detect  the  first  appearance  of  the  invader,  for  the 
mere  fact  of  its  being  free  will  by  no  means  prove 
that  it  will  never  be  attacked ;  and  it  is  most  likely 
that  when  the  spring  beans  attain  the  same  degree 
of  maturity,  they  will  suffer  in  the  localities  where 
winter  beans  are  attacked.  —  Gardeners' .  ^nd 
Farmers' Journal. 
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AGRICULTURAL     CALCULATIONS. 


Sir, — There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  few  yean  ago, 
if  a  writer  wished  to  illuttrate  the  inherent  power  of 
ioili  and  climateii  and  the  adaptation  of  some  to  the 
production  of  special  objects,  he  would  have  chosen 
sugar  for  his  text.  Nothing  could  well  exceed  the  con- 
tempt with  which  the  first  efforts  of  the  French  to  ex- 
tract sugar  from  beet  were  regarded  by  the  supercilious 
theorists  of  this  country.  A  clear  insight  into  the  phy- 
siology of  plants,  as  well  as  into  the  working  of  the 
gases,  first  explained  by  Lavoisier,  has  now  changed  the 
relative  position  of  the  beet  and  cane  for  the  production 
of  sugar,  and  each  comes  before  the  calculating  producer 
on  the  ground  of  its  real  merit ;  that  is  to  say,  what 
amount  of  capital  ia  required  to  make  either  successful 
over  its  rival. 

People  easily  forget  the  stages  of  mind  through  which 
improvements  pass  before  they  are  fully  adopted.  It 
will  therefore  soon  appear  odd  to  many  clever  men  to 
be  told  that  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  scientifically 
demonstrated  that  competition  with  the  West  India 
planter,  in  sugar  producing,  was  not  a  matter  of  capital. 
We  happen,  however,  within  a  few  weeks  to  have  seen  a 
pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  a  late  but  ardent  worshipper 
of  soils,  Professor  Hancock,  of  Dublin,  whose  work 
written  in  the  sense  of  the  school  of  which  he  is  a 
disciple,  was  calculated  to  retard  the  introduction  of  the 
sugar-beet  cultivation  In  these  islands.  The  pamphlet 
in  question  is  a  melancholy  record  of  the  disposition  of 
men  to  follow  up  views  that  they  must  feel  are  erroneous, 
in  the  confidence  that  their  poution  will  screen  them 
from  exposure.  In  this  case  the  result  was  a  diflTerent 
one.  The  name  of  a  French  manufacturer  of  eminence 
was  used  by  Professor  Hancock.  Calculations  were  put 
forward  as  coming  from  M.  Hamoir  of  Valenciennes, 
which  excited  well  founded  suspicions  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Digby  Seymour,  of  the  Inner  Ttomple,  whose  atten- 
tion had  been  drawn  to  the  subject  of  beet-root  sugar. 
In  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Seymour,  M.  Hamoir  sent 
an  unqualified  contradiction  to  calculations  which  he 
denied  all  knowledge  of,  and  which  it  excited  some  dis- 
gust to  see  coupled  with  his  name.  He  also  sent  figures 
of  a  very  different  kind  from  these,  which  M.  Hancock 
had  had  published  under  his  name,  and  it  becomes 
necessary,  in  order  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  farmer's 
mhid  regarding  this  very  interesting  crop,  to  reproduce 
the  figures  and  the  contradiction  of  Mr.  Hamoir,  from 
Mr.  Digby  Seymour's  interesting  pamphlet,  here.  For, 
although  Professor  Hancock,  in  the  latest  publication  of 
his  views,  thought  proper  to  quote  from  this  pamphlet, 
yet  he  very  unfairly  extracted  neither  the  disavowal  of  M. 
Hamoir  of  his  whole  statement,  nor  the  corrected  figures 
supplied  from  the  experioice  of  the  Freneh  factory.* 

•  We  deem  Mr.  P.  Hamoir's  letter  important  enouf^h  to 
insert  it  (translsted)  at  length:— 

(Translation.) 

Valenciennes,  IH  Oct.,  1851. 
Sir,— I  hsve  duly  received  your  letter  of  8tnd  M^m,  to 


Professor  Hancock,  as  the  nominee  and  representative 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (whose  views  of  political 
economy  he  faithfully  transmits),  is  in  too  important  a 
position  not  to  be  exposed  to  criticism.  It  is  as  much 
on  that  account  that  his  work  is  here  specially  intro- 
duced, as  because  it  affords  an  excellent  warning  on  the 
subject  of  agricultural  calculations  in  general.  The  dif- 
ference between  Professor  Hancock's  estimate  of  the 
probable  yield  of  beet  in  sugar,  and  that  given  by  Mr. 
Digby  Seymour,  as  founded  on  the  correction  of  M . 
Hamoir,  amounts  to  no  less  than  from  a  heavy  los^  to  a 
profit  of  100  per  cent.  To  results  so  widely  asunder 
will  a  selection  of  factors  in  the  formula  offered  to 
calculators  lead  !  The  two  calculations  for  the  manu- 
facturer's prospects  are  the  following  : — 

which  I  regret  not  having  been  able  to  reply  sooner,   and  beg 
you  will  exeuie  me. 

I  have  no  knotrledge,  whatever,  of  tlie  pamphlet  published 
by  Dr.  Hancock,  and  beg  you  will  procure  it  for  me,  that  I 
may  learn  what  it  contains  relatire  to  statements  pnt  forward 
as  mine  by  that  gentleman.  I  must  acknowledge  my  sorpriBe 
on  this  hesd,  since  I  do  not  remember  that,  during  my  stay 
in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  economical  side  of 
the  introduction  of  the  beet  sugar  manufseture  into  Ireland,  1 
ever  had  the  smalleit  communicatiou  with  Dr.  Hancoclt. 
During  my  stay  at  Dublin  I  frequently  saw  Dr.  0'Sullivan,'to 
whom  I  communicated  some  very  important  information  on 
the  subject. 

If  my  business  should  call  me  to  London,  I  will  do  myself 
the  pleasure  of  calling  on  you.  At  present  I  confine  myself  to 
answering  the  questions,  and  tnist  that  will  suffice. 

1.  The  price  of  beet-root  varies  in  diCTerent  parts  of  France; 
in  the  north  it  remains  steady,  at  18  francs  the  1,000  kilos,  or 
ton. 

2.  The  yield  of  the  land  variM  also  iu  different  localities. 
In  our  neighbourhood  it  is  40,000  to  45,000  kilos,  per  hectare 
(16  to  18  tons  per  acre).  Thii  is  considered  s  large  crop,  and 
many  manufiMtnrers  obtain  much  less,  while  very  few  er- 
ceed  it. 

3.  The  oost  of  manufacture  of  the  sugsr  per  ton  is  also  va- 
riable according  to  the  system  followed ;  but  it  is  generally 
presumed  to  be  about  12  to  15  franca  per  ton.  The  yield  in 
sugar  is,  with  good  work,  on  the  old  principle,  6  per  cent.,  of 
the  quality  of  that  shown  at  the  Exhibition  :  on  our  system 
fbe  obtain  7  per  cent. 

1  have  already  said  that  I  have  studied  this  matter  in  rels^ 
tion  both  to  England  and  Ireland,  and  believe  I  can  assure  you 
that  sugar-making  will  offer  good  results  to  both  these  coiin- 
tries— not  that  1  have  any  great  faith  in  the  efforts  now 
making  in  that  quarter,  because  I  do  not  sec  any  man  of  suf- 
ficient knowledge  at  the  head  able  to  bring  them  to  a  good  re- 
sult. This  is  a  very  unfortunate  circumstance,  for  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  it  will  mislead  people  greatly  as  to  the  chancea  of 
success,  and  will  prevent  other  and  better-judged  attempts. 
The  society  to  which  I  belong  in  France  would  most  willingly 
have  eo-operated  on  a  large  seale ;  because  (I  repeat  it)  I  have 
faith  iu  the  matter  itself.  We  should,  however,  iu  any  case, 
follow  the  dictates  of  our  long  experience,  which  I  have  often 
been  surprised  to  see  thought  lightly  of  by  different  people  to 
whom  it  was  communicated.  I  hope  I  have  met  your  wishes 
by  replying  in  this  manner,  taking,  as  I  do,  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  the  experiments  made  in  Ireland,  and  shall  be  glad  of 
any  information  respecting  them. — I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
sir,  yours,  Ac,  Paul  Hamoir. 

To  BIr.  W.  D.  Seymour, 
2,  Imieir  feA^UtK^tonAna. 
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Db.  Hancock's  i  Ms.  Skymouk's. 

£.  «.   d.  £.      t.    d. 

61.607  toos  of  61,607  torn  of 

beetatl5t.6d.  I  beet    at    10s. 

PVtum 46.080  0    01  per  ton 30,808  10    0 

Coet  of  maim-  Cott  of  mana- 


fiMtnrett  ISi. 

per  too 39.900    0    0 


Prodoo9  of  4} 
pcreentof  lu- 
girat  28e.  per 


86,980    0    0 


81.480    0    0 


ftcture  at  lit. 

per  ton 33.883  17    0 

64,687    7    0 
Produce  of  7  per 
cent,  of  tugar 
at     28a.     per 
cwt 186,767  10    9 


....£4,560    0    0'        Profit..    £72.080    3    9 

Now  it  mut  be  clear  that  the  difference  in  these  two 
eonflictiiig  eatimatea  turna  upon  the  capital  and  ita  ap- 
plication  ;  firat  to  the  soil,  by  which  the  greatest  weight 
of  beet  and  the  richest  root  ia  produced ;  and  next  to 
the  manufiusture,  in  order  to  produce  7  per  cent.,  or 
more,  instead  of  4|  per  cent.  Thia  last  figure  Professor 
Han490ok  ahould  not  have  printed  after  reading  Mr.  P. 
Hamoir'i  letter. 

Oar  main  objeet  in  going  into  these  details  is  to  shew 
how  the  influence  of  capital  is  traceable  on  all  soils  and 
in  all  elimates. 

Bat  we  moit  remind  the  reader  that  capital  is  by  no 
■•ana  a  eouTertible  term  with  money,  it  comprises, 
is  before  said,  knowledge,  skill,  and  freedom  from  pre- 
jadioei.  In  many  cases  a  large  capital  is  thrown  away 
Irem  ignoranoe  of  the  Talue  of  refuse,  which  nobody 
woold  bay,  and  yet  which  could  not  be  bought  in  the 
erdinary  way  at  market  The  cultivation  of  beet  de- 
pends above  all  things  on  knowledge. 

Skill  in  the  choice  of  manures  is  the  most  essential 
thing.  Various  chemical  salts  are  injurious  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  sugar  in  the  root.  Nitrate  of  potash  is 
most  damaging  in  this  respect.  To  manure  the  soil 
with  snbitances  which  contain  the  elements  of  sugar  is 
the  great  point :  the  farmer  in  Germany,  therefore,  who 
applies  his  liquid  manure — which  he  imagines  is  an  uni- 
vesal  remedy  for  sterility— to  beet,  undoubtedly  will  get 
a  heavier  weight  of  root ;  but  he  will  find  the  juice  yield 
less  saccharine  matter  than  it  would  with  a  better  chosen 
manure. 

Lime  which  assimilates  with  carbon,  whether  in  the 


shape  of  the  mineral  or  as  mineral  charcoal,  is  the  best 
immediate  manure ;  and  when  mixed  with  the  fibrous 
matter  and  albumen  which  remain  in  the  refuse  after  the 
sugar  is  extracted  from  the  root,  offers  nearly  all  the 
component  parts  of  the  beet-root  The  carbon  required 
to  complete  the  plant,  is  assimilated  from  the  moisture 
contained  in  the  soil,  or  from  the  carbonic  acid  gaa  im- 
bibed by  the  leaves. 

Prom  this  short  expUnation,  it  must  be  clear  that  the 
new  process  adopted  at  Valenciennes  and  Waghausel, 
of  which  it  is  clear  that  Professor  Hancock  was  most  in- 
nocently ignorant,  givea  the  beet-growing  farmer  a  ma- 
nure which  he  could  get  by  no  stock -feeding.     By  the 
improTed  process  the  root,  after  being  cut  up  into 
pieces,  is  thrown   into  ahr-tight  cylinders,    and  well 
mixed  with  quick-lime.     Steam  is  passed  through  these 
cylinders,  and,  under  the  pressure  of  an  air-pump,  ex- 
tracts, far  more  effectually  than  the  hydraulic  press  used 
at  Mount  Mellick,  the  juice  from  the  root.    This  juice 
is  then  immediately  heated  for  the  extraction  of  the 
sugar;  the  refuse  left  in  the  cylinder  contains,  however, 
all  the  elements  above-described,  as  essential  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  sugar  beet- root.    It  ought,  therefore, 
after  allowing  a  little  fermentation  to  render  the  decom- 
position  active,  to  be  put  to  land  in  which  beet  is  next  to 
be  grown.    The  nitrogenous  manures^  guano,  stable- 
dung,  &c.,  and  the  free  alkalies,  ought  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  soil  by  crops  of  grain  and  of  flax,  leaving  the 
third  year  for  the  beet.     In  this  manner  we  can  account 
scientifically  for  the  largest  and  most  profitable  yield 
that  any  soil  can  produce.     The  part  which  water  plays 
in  the  formation  of  the  carbon  is  plain,  and  since  this 
must  to  a  great  extent  be  absorbed  by  the  small  fibres  of 
the  root,  it  is  evident  that  a  moist  climate  suits  the  pro- 
duction of  sugal*  m  roots;  hence  England  and  Ireland 
are,  by  nature,  beet-growing  countries.     Where  the 
carbon  has  to  be  assimilated  altogether  through  the  lenf, 
nature  has  provided  a  bulky,  wide-spreading  plant  like 
the  cane,  the  palm,  or  the  sugar-maple.     We  shall  next 
examine  the  relative  claims  of  all  these  plants,   with  the 
demands  which  each  makes  upon  the  soil  and  on  the 
capitalist. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  yours,  tkc,  B. 


AMERICAN     REAPING     MACHINES.— H  ARV ESTERS. 


Under  thia  diriaioD.  15  patents  have  been  granted.  For  the 
last  two  years  much  attention  has  been  given  to  this  dass  of 
agricultural  macbiuea.  At  firat,  they  were  coufined  to  the 
Mtthug  of  grain  chiefly,  then  to  grain  and  grass,  and  now  they 
have  been  extended  to  ahnoat  every  herbaceons  growth  of  the 
soil.  Thus  we  have  grain  and  grass  harvesters,  com  harveiters, 
eom-stalk  harvesters,  cotten  harvesters,  cotton-stalk  harvesters, 
tiover-head  harvesters,  hemp  harvesters,  Ac.  I  shall  notice 
tthxtX  of  these,  as  they  present  something  of  interest  to 
prairie  fkrmsrs  especially,  tlie  first  machine  thit  I  shall  mea- 
tSen  in  thia  class,  is  a  machine  to  harvest  cotton-stalks  in  the 
Mdi.  It  it  a  machine  having  two  horisontal  shifts,  mnniug 
llem  side  to  side.     The  upper  and  forward  one  has  radisl 


knites  or  beaters,  which  rotate  rapidly,  and  beat  doun  the 
stalks,  while  the  rear  shaft  i^  supplied  with  radial  lougitudiaal 
knife-edges  extending  from  side  to  side ;  and  as  the  blades 
come  down,  they  chop  the  stalks  in  pieces.  The  second  ma- 
chine noticed  under  this  division,  is  a  grain  and  grass  harveater, 
presenting  two  principal  pointa  of  invention.  First,  the  cutters, 
which  ooc^t  of  two  horisontal  saw  blades,  lying  flat  upon  each 
other,  with  the  teeth  lookisg  forwaids,  and  vibrating  upon 
eaeh  other  as  the  face  of  the  aaws  is  pushed  forward  against 
the  standing  grass.  The  peculiarity  of  these  teeth  conaista  in 
their  being  made  eoneave  on  their  inner  faces,  so  that  when 
they  slide  past  each  ether,  they  cut  somewhat  on  the 
scissors  principle,  and  are,  to  some  extent,  self-sharpening. 
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Se6Dnd,  llicre  are  what  are  caUed  cyma-Ttvfnn  liiigcrt,  workiug 
in  combmaciou  irith  ccrttia  r«ke*teeib,  dMigiiei  to  hold  the 
ditrge  while  the  fingert  take  it,  and  deposit  it  on  the  ground. 
The  third  machine  of  this  diTiaion  it  a  corn-atalk  harvester, 
the  frame  of  which  reaemblea  a  low  three-wheeled  truck,  and 
bearing  upon  its  npper  tnrface,  near  ita  middle  part,  two 
hroad  metallic  discs,  armed  with  teeth  on  their  peripheries 
which  teeth  slightly  overlap  each  other,  and  are  capable  of 
iftitug  and  holding  within  their  grasp  any  herbaeeooa  matter, 
and»  as  the  machine  moves  forward,  to  tear  it  up  by  the  roots. 
Tue  meeting  of  these  teeth  is  near  the  central  part  of  the  ma- 
chine, anterior  to  which  the  space  is  perfectly  clear,  so  that 
whan  the  madiine  is  driven  over  a  row  ot'  the  corn-stalks,  the 
latter  are  suooeasively  brought  against  the  teeth  of  the  metallic 
discs,  and  drawn  out  of,  and  deposited  upon  the  ground.  The 
fourth  machine  ii  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  distributing  the 
cut  grain  of  a  harvester  into  suitable  pareels  for  bundles,  by 
the  weight  of  the  grain.  It  is  called  a  grain  binder.  It  con- 
sists of  a  self-iegulating  rotary  cylinder,  mounted  on  the  rear 
end  or  extreme  right  siie  of  the  machine,  and  having  its  axle 
parallel  with  the  rear  eud  of  the  machine.  This  cylinder  is 
supplied  with  catches  and  springs,  and  so  arranged  that  when 
a  certain  weight  of  grain  is  received  into  one  of  its  three  com- 
partments, it  performs  a  third  part  of  the  revolution,  and  de- 
posits the  amount  received  for  a  bundle,  while  the  next  com- 
partment of  the  cylinder  is  being  charged  for  a  second  bundle, 
and  so  on.  One  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  machine  to 
harvest  hemp,  a  prominent  peculiarity  of  which  consists  in  the 
method  of  severing  the  stalk,  by  means  of  an  oblique  chop 
stroke  of  the  cutters  falling  obliquely  across  the  spaces  between 
the  fingers,  and  upon  the  edge  of  the  finger  on  the  further  ex- 
tremity of  the  finger  space ;  the  oblique  stroke  being  given  by 
the  shaft  on  which  all  the  cutters  are  arranged,  which  shaft  is 
semi-rotated  in  sereW'thread  bearings,  so  that  the  shaft  in  so 
rotating  and  re-rotating  as  to  raise  and  depreu  the  cutters, 
should,  in  performing  this  operation,  give  the  oblique  motion 
which  se\'ers  the  stalk,  as  set  fortB.  Two  machines,  adapted 
to  hardest  maise,  have  been  patented.  The  first  of  theae  con- 
taint  a  thresher  to  husk  and  shell  the  grain.  The  harvester 
consists  of  a  machine,  in  its  general  anangemeat,  not  unlike  a 
oloif^rheid  harvester.  But  it  has  a  series  of  pairs  of  rollers, 
one  pair  between  every  pair  of  teeth,  to  seiie  the  stalks  and 


pull  them  downwards,  until  the  ear  is  drawn  sgaiust  the  tops 
of  the  fingers,  by  which  the  ear  ia  severed  from  the  stalk.  The 
ear  then  rolls  down  an  iudiite  plane  to  the  thresher.  A  second 
machine  for  barccMtinff  maize  or  grain  haa  also  been  patented. 
The  gist  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  cuast ruction  of  the 
grain  reel,  made  with  rows  of  fingers,  projecting  radially,  and 
rotating  over  or  through  the  standing  graiu.  The  atalks  being 
received  between  the  fingers,  the  ears  are  pulled  off  and  depo- 
sited on  an  inclined  endless  apron.  A  grane  ha  rvester  of  a 
novel  coastruction  has  been  patented,  which  it  will  be  difficult 
to  describe  without  the  aid  of  drawings.  Some  idea  of  its 
general  character,  however,  may  be  formed,  by  supposing  a 
flat  washer-like  ring  of  metal  to  be  cut  out  of  a  aheet  of  metal, 
and  placing  it  in  a  horisontal  poaition.  Now  place  upon  ita 
aorfaoe,  aymmetrically,  a  seriea  of  sharp  rasor  blades,  a  few 
inches  apart,  having  the  abauk  confined  to  the  riug  by  a  acrcw 
or  rivet,  and  the  ends  of  the  blades  projecting  beyond  the 
periphery  of  the  riug.  If  now  the  ring  be  rotated,  so  that  the 
cutting  faces  of  the  blades  be  forward,  and  in  thia  state  be 
brought  against  the  standing  gr^s,  it  is  coutended  by  the 
inventor  that  the  machine  will  be  a  successful  instrument  The 
cutting-blades  are  supported  in  their  position  by  suitable  con- 
trivances, and  the  ring  with  its  cutters  has  also  suitable  devices 
for  supporting  it,  and  rotating  it  as  the  carriage  movea  forward, 
which  it  ia  unnecessary  to  refer  to  here.  Hone  Rakes. — Only 
one  apparatua  under  thia  diviaion  ia  regarded  worthy  of  apedal 
notice,  although  aix  patenta  have  been  granted.  Thia  inven- 
tion ia  denominated  a  machine  for  binding  grain.  The  frame 
of  it  reaembles  the  platform  of  an  ordinary  harveater,  ao  con- 
structed that  the  curved  rake-teeth,  projecting  upward  through 
the  floor,  and  paaaingacroaa  the  aame  from  aide  to  aide,  collect 
the  grun  at  the  oppoaite  aide  where  it  ia  brought  against  a 
curved  arm,  between  which  arm  and  teeth  the  grain  is  pressed ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  another  curved  figure  rises  through 
the  floor  from  behind,  to  support  that  half  of  the  bundle,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  curved  rake-teeth,  by  means  of  the  ma- 
chinery, fall  backward  through  the  floor,  and  are  carried  back 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  platform,  or  to  the  startiog-placc, 
for  a  new  charge.  The  only  duty  required  of  the  attendant 
with  the  madiine  is,  to  tie  the  band  for  each  bundle  or  sheaf. — 
From  the  American  Pateni-i^ffice  Report  for  1850-51,  in  the 
Mechanic's  Magazine  for  Jan.,  1862. 


GRAND    MEETING   OF   THE   PRUSSIAN  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

ADVANCEMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE. 

AND   REUNION    OF  THK    FOUR   AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETIES    FOR  THE    PROVINCE   OF    PRUSSIA 

AT  KONIGSBERG. 

(prom  our  own  corrbbpondbnt.) 


The  revolution  of  1848,  and  the  years  of  agricultural  and 
commercial  derangement  that  preceded  and  succeeded  it,  had 
entirely  prevented,  for  many  years,  the  usual  annual  meeting 
of  the  Pnusian  Agricultural  Society.  Several  attempts  were 
ittade  by  the  central  committee,  but  a  complete  failure  was  the 
issue.  The  improved  state  of  the  country  during  the  past 
year,  however,  caused  them  once  more  to  renew  their  efforts 
tally  this  spring ;  and  these  were  responded  to  ao  warmly  by 
numerous  estate-proprietors  and  stock-owners,  that  the  present 
fiand  meeting  is  the  result.  Circulars  were  addressed  to  all 
te  principal  landed  proprielon;  tha  oammitteM  of  tha  four 


provincial  societies  were  organised ;  sub-committees  formed, 
and  the  whole  proceedings  were  placed  in  train ;  and  Konigsberg 
was  fixed  on  as  the  city  for  the  re-opening  exhibition.  At 
length,  on  the  15th  ult.,  the  general  committee,  having  fixed 
its  head-quarters  at  the  Hdtel  du  Nord,  issued  a  programme 
of  arrangements.  The  four  imited  societies  are — 1 ,  The  Chief 
Society  of  West  Prussian  Agriculturists  at  Marienwerder ;  2, 
Agricultural  Central  Society  at  Dansig;  and  3.  4,  Agricul- 
tural Central  Society  .for  Lithuania  at  Gumbumen,  and  for 
Eaat  Pruaaia  at  Konigaberg.  The  aaaodation  has  four  ob- 
jaeti:»TheftMOompctitiflii  of  aU  faieaden,  isvtnton*  and  agri- 
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I.  with  their  ctttle,  niAchixies,  and  productiou" ;  the 
ahBntkm  of  specimens  of  all  races  of  cattle  breediiig  of  the 
pRrrince  ;  the  show  and  prising  of  mares  belonging  to  U- 
booiers;  the  trial  of  agrieuUunl  implementM  and  machines  by 
pnetieal  application.  For  the  promotion  of  these  purposes, 
prisesof  medals,  money,  and  other  honorary  rewards,  will  be 
diitribated ;  and  the  funds  arise  from— 1,000  thalers  voted  by 
tiK  Ministry  for  Agrictdtural  Affairs ;  the  SUte's  funds,  850 
thilcn  for  Ubooren'  prises ;  2,500  thalers,  to  be  raised  by 
the  sale  of  5,000  lottery  shares,  for  the  purchase  of  exhibited 
utadea  u  prises ;  1,000  thalers,  being  the  contribution  of  250 
Aakn  firom  each  of  the  provincial  societies ;  and  the  funds 
ariaing  from  the  sale  of  tickets  and  admission  to  the  cattle- 
ihov.  The  diief  president  of  the  association  is  general  ooun- 
ciDor  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  Herr  Jachmann ;  general 
lecrctMy,  Herr  Kttder. 

FIRST  DAY  (Wednesday). 

Tboogh  the  meeting  was  nominally  to  commence  to-morrow, 
yet  it  may  virtually  be  said  to  have  opened  to-day  with  the 
trial  of  ploughing  implements ;  indeed,  the  whole  city  has 
preaested  sndi  an  appearance  of  festinty  that  we  may  be  ex- 
for  antidptting  the  actual  beginning.  During  the  past 
the  note  of  preparation  has  busily  sounded.  The  com- 
■ittee  has  sat  daily  at  the  Hdtel  du  Nord,  for  the  transaction 
of  general  business,  as  well  as  sub-committees  of  arrangements, 
infonnation,  reception,  &c.  As  it  was  anticipated  thst,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  visitors,  all  the  hotels  would  be 
uteiuuwded,  a  lodging  committre  was  formed  to  receive  ad- 
dresses, 80  as  to  provide  vi^iitors  with  comfortable  apartment?, 
■tables,  and  other  accommodation.  A  very  reasonable  price  of 
acfamssion  to  the  cattle  show  (5  sgr.),  and  subscription  to  the 
society  (1  thaler,  admitting  to  all  the  meetings  <firc.),  was  also 
resotved  on ;  and  it  was  likewise  decided  to  found  a  lottery, 
irith  about  500  prixps  of  every  description,  from  a  horse,  value 
60  Friedrichsd'or,  to  pots  of  flowers  worth  10  silljergroschen : 
die  holders  of  these  tickets  (15  !>gr.  each  <<hare)  to  be  admitted 
to  the  various  shows,  but  not  to  the  sectional  or  general  raeet- 
iagB»  or  excursions,  which  are  only  open  to  the  subscriber*  of 
1  thaler  and  upwards. 

Kdoigs-Garten  had  been  selected  by  the  cunuiiittee  (and 
granted  by  the  city  authorities)  as  the  place  of  exhibition.  It 
is  a  large  open  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  used  as  the 
parade  ground,  and  where  Kiits's  grand  bronse  statue  of  the 
late  king  was  Uutt  year  inaugurated  by  his  present  Majesty. 
During  the  week  this  s)K>t  hta  Ijeen  the  scene  of  great  bustle 
and  activity.  A  great  number  of  workmen  have  been  employed 
preparing  the  divisions  for  the  ditTerent  classes  of  cattle,  &c. ; 
for  sheep  (the  great  prodoctiou  of  the  province),  a  >ery  cxteo- 
live  covered  pa\ilioii  has  been  prepared  on  the  south  of  the 
square.  The  large  exercise-house  ha^  been  arranged  and  di- 
vided for  the  reception  of  nmchines,  implements,  and  agricul- 
tural productions ;  and  the  arrangement  of  these  is  nearly 
0(8np]cted.  Tlie  Horticultural  Society  of  Koiiigsbeig  baa  un- 
dertaken the  decoration  of  the  entire  groiuul ;  and  a  mass  of 
gardenen  and  labourers  are  busily  preparing  garlands,  flowers 
of  every  description,  floral  trophies,  gigantic  bouquets,  &c* 
Not  only  the  neighbourhood  of  Kdnigs-(iarten,  but  the  whole 
dty  looked  more  as  if  adorned  for  the  reception  of  some  sove- 
reign potentate,  or  for  the  celebration  of  some  civic  festival. 

The  proprietors  of  the  various  public  gardens  are  using  all 
tfforta  to  render  these  places  of  resort  as  atuactive  as  possible. 


by  concerts  and  other  amusements.  Tlic  director  of  the 
theatre  is  also  not  behind-hand ;  and  the  usual  open,  hiUet, 
and  dramatic  company,  is  aided  by  the  performance  of  the 
well-kiiown  Flora  Fabbri,  the  datuetue,  who  is  starring  liere. 

The  judges  of  stock,  machines,  producticms,  &c.,  are  the 
estate-proprietora— Herren  Douglas,  Kleist,  Papendilck,  Fritse, 
Ostendorff,  Heinfhrt,  and  Minden.  The  general  committee 
and  commission  is  very  large,  including  many  memben  of  the 
agricultural  nobility;  and  from  these  the  ofticen  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  are  selected.  According  to  the  programme^ 
the  number  of  papen  and  subjects  to  be  read  and  discussed 
before  the  general  and  sectional  meeting  is  38 ;  on  the  fol- 
loming  subjects  -.—How  is  the  necessary  capital  for  agriail- 
tural  improvements  to  be  made  accessible  ?  On  Isnd-drainage : 
How  is  the  necessary  (but  at  present  deficient)  country 
poUce- force  to  be  maintained?  On  farm -labour:  On 
the  best  means  for  the  proper  representation  of  the 
agricultural  interests :  Respecting  the  continuation  or 
abolition  of  the  Sound  dudes,  and  their  effect  on  agriculture  : 
On  the  duties  on  iron :  Alteration  of  the  cabinet  order  of  June 
11,  1825,  respecting  the  free  deliver}-  of  stones  for  the  forma- 
tion of  Macadamised  roads :  Discussions  on  ploughing  ma- 
chines :  The  cultivation  of  the  carrot :  Of  maise :  Artificial 
manures— Guano,  bone-dust,  oil-cakes:  Threshing  machines { 
Cidtivation  of  lucerne :  Discussions — In  M-hat  way  is  the  iie^i- 
railway  connection  of  most  advantage  to  the  farmers  of  the 
province,  with  respect  to  animal  production  ?  Is  it  advUable 
to  extablisk  a  fat  caltJe  market  in  the  province?  Whether  in 
the  eonntry  breeding-studs,  by  the  breeding  and  selection  of 
stallions,  it  is  advisable  under  present  circimistances  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  breeding  of  working  horses  ? :  On  the 
potato  cultivation :  Distilling  appUcations :  Cultivation  of  the 
beet-root :  On  fruit  trees :  On  flax  cultivation :  And  A-arious 
other  subjects  connected  with  agricidture,  and  agricultural 
improvements. 

The  weather  is  very  propitious :  the  sale  of  subscription 
tickets  has  been  extensive,  and  nearly  all  the  lottery  shares 
are  sold.  The  list  of  arrivals  of  the  higher  nobility  and  gentry, 
who  have  announced  themselves  at  the  bureau,  is  extremely 
large,  amongst  the  names,  (many  of  whom  arc  well-known  to 
English  Agricidturists,)  may  be  mentioned— Herren  Von 
Sirapson-Georgenburg,  Von  Simpson-VVensiiwen,  Von  Stutter- 
heim.  Government  T^resident  (retired).  Von  Halswedel ;  Baron 
Von  lloverbeck.  Colonel  Von  Stutterheira,  Baron  Strombcrg, 
llerr  ^'on  Below-Lugowen,  Lieut.-Gen.  Baron  Von  Krafft, 
Stud-Inspector  Rost,  Herr  Von  Knoblauch-Hlwen,  Graf 
KUnckowstriim  of  HoheAfelde,  Grsf  Klinckowstrdm  of  Kork- 
lack,  Graf  Von  Schlieben  of  iSanditten,  Professor  Volkmann, 
Baron  Brederlow  ;  Herren  Von  Sauden.  ^'on  Janson,  Von 
Schon-Dirschkeim,  Von  Scbdn-Daniellen,  Von  Putthammer, 
Von  Kries ;  Councillor  Schirrnieister,  Baron  Von  Bahl,  Coun- 
cillor Baron  Von  Buddenbrock,  Mi^or  Von  Bronsart ;  Herren 
Von  Sauckeii-Tarputschen,  Schleuther ;  Coimdllora  Von  Gott- 
berg,  and  Von  Hc>'deu ;  Herren  Von  Tjsxka,  Von  Heiligen- 
stSdt,  Von  Marquadt.  \'on  Kalksteim,  Von  Neumann,  Von 
Glasow,  Von  Weiss,  K  state-Inspector  Von  GrasshofT,  Inspector 
Messerschmidt,  and  about  200  others  of  the  land  OHnera  from 
all  other  parts  of  the  proviuct!. 

In  the  afternoon,  carriages  were  in  waiting  to  convey  the 
committee  to  the  ground  for  the  trial  of  the  ploughing  imple- 
ments, a  field  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  (Steindmicr 
Thor)  granted  for  the  purpose,  by  Herr  BnboH-Treak.  ^he 
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brilliant  \;ieather  attracted  a  grett  coucourse  of  the  visitors. 
A  large  number  of  machines  of  every  descriptiou  of  constnic- 
tiou,  new  and  old,  were  put  in  motion^  and  the  result  was  most 
Batis£M:tory.  Among  them  were  a  number  of  English  (Bayley), 
Seotch,  and  American  ploughs :  The  latter  are  coming  fast 
into  use  throughout  Prussia.  The  trial  was  conducted  by  the 
Herren  Caspar-Radnicken,  and  Fritie-Fuchshfileu,  and  was 
continued  till  a  late  hour  this  evening.  The  judges  were 
Baron  Von  Hoverbeck,  Herren  Von  Heiligeostiidt,  Papendieck, 
Padhxh,  and  Winkler. 

SECOND  DAY.— (Thursday.) 

The  business  of  the  assodatiou  was  formally  opened  this 
morning  at  9  o'clock,  by  the  President,  Herr  Jachmami,  in  the 
Hall  of  the  DeuUchen  Jlestource,  after  which  the  >-arious  sec- 
tions commenced  their  labours  under  the  charge  of  their  re- 
spective offiisers,  Herr  Couimd  Frantse,  Herr  Papendieck-Iiep, 
Councillor  Gamradt,  and  Dr.  Dressier.  The  papers  and  sub- 
jects mentioned  in  the  report  of  yesterday's  proceedings  were 
read  and  discussed  with  great  spirit  and  ability.  (Particulars 
in  oujr  next.)  The  sections  were  all  very  numerously  attended, 
and  the  meetings  were  acyoumed  at  about  half-past  one ;  when 
the  members  and  their  friends  proceeded  to  dinner.  At  the 
various  hotels  and  restaurants  ordinaries  were  prepared,  and 
presided  over  by  some  of  the  o£Bcers  of  the  association,  and 
mirth  and  good-humour  prevailed  in  every  circle. 

At  5  o'clock,  a  large  party  under  the  conduct  of  Herren 
Busolt  and  Fritse  proceeded  to  the  Hufen  to  witness  various 
eiperiments,  and  a  further  trial  of  implements.  Ploughing, 
mowing,  and  other  machines  were  then  exhibited  at  work,  to 
tlM  general  satisfaction  of  the  spectators.  Judges : — Herren 
Jaehmann,  Siegfried,  Von  Kries,  and  Ammon.  ^me  (Scotch 
and  Belgian  implements  excited  great  interest. 

It  had  been  intended  to  dose  the  day's  proceedings  by  a 
general  meeting  in  the  Friederidschen-garten,  with  concert, 
&c  ;  but  owing  to  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  the 
meeting  was  held  in  thej)eut8cben  Bcsaonroe,  where  papers  of 
interest  were  read,  and  music  and  refreshments  given  through- 
out the  evening.    Several  smaller  circles  were  also  formed. 

During  the  day  the  exhibition  oi  implements,  machines,  and 
agricultural  productions  hdd  in  the  exerdae  house,  Kdnig's- 
Garden,  was  thronged  by  a  mass  of  visitors. 

The  tasteful  and  degant  display  made  by  the  Konigsberg 
Horticultural  Sodety,  in  this  and  other  departments  exdted 
great  surprise  and  admiration.  Flowers  of  every  descriptbn, 
cut  and  in  pots,  filled  the  tents,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
machines  was  delightfully  relieved  by  the  finest  horticultural 
spedmens ;  an  enumeration  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  in  this  general  report.  The  judges  were  engaged  during 
the  whole  afternoon  in  dedding  on  the  merits  of  their  respec- 
tive classes.  The  firuits  and  vegetables  exhibited  were  all 
particulariy  fine. 

The  day's  list  of  arrivals  is  very  large,  and  includes  the 
names  of  Baron  Von  Kenddl,  Baron  Von  Meyendorf,  Graf 
Von  den  Groben,  Graf  Dohna,  Captain  Von  Beheld,  Miyor 
Behrendt  de  Couvry,  CoundUor  Schleuther,  Baron  Hensche- 
Pogrimmen,  and  Dc  Terra-Lauth,  Herren  Gutsbesitser,  Von 
Below-Hohendorf,  Von  Scharfenorth,  Von  Wunck,  Von 
(Mdenbnrgfa,  CoundUor  Von  Peqnilhen,  Von  Esebeck,  Von 
T^ka-Bibben,  Von  Kalkstdn,  Von  Den  Golts,  Von  Neus-^ 
diiltx.  Von  Gdtien,  Von  Bid)erstein,  Von  Wangeidieim, 
Ogflvie,  Pink,  Bkott,  Outtieit,  yalaiitiBe,fte.ftc. 


THIRD  DAY.— (Friday.) 

llie  proceedings  were  opened  this  morning,  at  half-past  9, 
by  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  in  the  Grand  Hall  of  the 
Deutschen  Ressource,  presided  over  by  Herr  Jachmaiui,  gene- 
ral councillor  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  president  of 
die  association,  who  delivered  a  very  interesting  addrew  on  the 
origin  and  state  of  the  association,  and  the  present  position 
and  interests  of  agriculture  in  the  province.  The  address  was 
listened  to  with  great  interest  by  a  very  crowded  assembly. 
The  report  of  the  general  secretary  was  then  read  and  adopted, 
as  wdl  as  those  of  the  respective  sectional  secretaries  of  the 
preceding  days'  meetings.  Other  papers  and  subjects  belong- 
ing to  the  general  meeting  were  then  duly  diicussed,  and  after 
some  speeches  of  interest,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man, the  meeting  adjonmed  at  1  o'clock. 

At  this  time  the  general  committee  proceeded  to  Konigs- 
Garten,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  cattle-show.  The  gar- 
den was  only  opened  to  the  committee,  the  exhibitors,  a  few 
spedaUy  invited  guests,  and  the  judges  for  the  csttle-show, 
who  continued  their  duties  during  the  afternoon,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fearful  indemency  of  the  weather. 

As  on  the  preceding  day,  ordinaries  were  formed  at  the 
hotels,  &e.,  each  under  the  guardianship  of  some  "  choice 
spirit ;"  and  as  the  weather  was  so  unpropitious  for  out-of-door 
amusements,  the  company  at  each  was  select  and  numerous. 

In  the  mg,  shortly  after  6  o'clock,  the  weather  liaviug 
cleared  up,  a  steamboat  excursion  m  as  made  to  Holstein  on 
the  Pregel,  V, lierc  a  cuiiccrt,  A c,  v.u-j  iicld  The  coinpau\  re- 
turned to  town  at  a  late  hour.  Tlirmigbout  the  citv  \:»:-oi!s 
cutorUiiiimeuls  a::.l  a-Jiu-semcuts  were  hehl. 

Amongst  to-day's  arrivals  are — Graft  Kle.bt,  Guveniuieul 
Official  Kosiua;k,  Councillor  of  Justice  Nebelung.  Barou  \  uu 
Handen-Kinschen,  Colonel  Gregorowins,  Councillor  Lau»scr 
from  Riga,  Councillor  Groddeck  ;  Herren  Gutsljcsitzcr  Von 
Sch^,  Von  Spies,  Padleck-PiiU,  Biirgomastcr  Behrendt, 
lieutenant  Von-Reiuicker,  Von  Sass,  Von  Goiutberg,  Von 
(io'zheim,  Schuls,  Warkeutin,  Von  Ziegler-Bothan,  \'«'n 
Ziegler-Jobannisthal,  Von  Frankenburg,  Von  Braiiilt-Ro.'^seii, 
\'ou  Brandt-Pellen,  Von  Brandt-Uasselbuscli,  Von  Masscii- 
bach.  Von  Heyden,  Von  Kleist,  Kraiiae,  Gcorgesohn,  Simpsou- 
Berkincken,  and  about  150  others.  Nuuierous  of  the  high' st 
nobility  were  guests  oi  the  dty  otficiai^. 

FOURTH  DAY.— (Sati  RiiAY) 

The  sun  shone  brilliantly  this  luoruiug  on  the  hastily-deco- 
rated area  in  which  the  c«ttle-show  was  to  be  held,  and  the 
whole  dty  was  alive  with  expectation  as  to  the  "grau  1  «1«\ "  of 
the  festivity.  So  eariy  as  7  o'clock  the  gates  were  opened  for 
the  exhibitors,  subscribers,  and  visitors ;  shortly  afterwards 
the  judges  and  commissioners  arrived.  During  the  morning 
an  immense  conooune  of  visitors,  of  both  sexes,  arrived ;  in- 
duding  many  of  the  highest  dvil  and  military  authorities  of 
Konigberg,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  his  Excdlency 
Herr  Eichmann,  Chief  President  of  the  Province ;  his  Excel- 
lency General  Graf  Dohna,  Commander-in-Chief;  their  Ex- 
cellencies General  Von  Bdou,  General  Graf  Schndorff,  General 
Von  Plehive,  with  their  AcQutants ;  Herr  Sperling,  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  the  dty,  several  of  the  consuls,  and  numerous 
others.  Hie  ladies  of  Konigsberg  were  also  in  full  force,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  gaiety  of  the  scene. 

At  11  o'dodE  the  gates  were  opened  for  the  admission  of 
tiw  gcBwal  public,  when  the  prooeasioa  of  priie  cattle  and 
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distribatioii  of  priiei  commenced.  At  this  moment  Kouig's 
Garten  presented  a  most  animated  scene :  flags  and  banners  of 
every  description,  tiie,  colour,  and  design  waved  from  all  parts 
of  the  space,  and  wherever  horticultural  effects  could  be  dis- 
played the  eye  rested  on  groups  of  flowers  and  garlands.  A 
diair  of  state  for  the  President  was  erected  against  the  grand 
Btatve  of  hia  late  Majesty,  surrounded  by  tribunes  for  the  civil 
and  military  anthorities,  and  a  complete  show  of  ladies,  with 
many  other  invited  gucats.  Tlic  priae  cattle,  decorated  with 
flowen,  were  led  past  the  chair  of  the  President,  General 
Councillor  Jachmaun,  who  then  delivered  the  prises  in  a  short 
but  appropriate  speech.  Most  of  the  compauy  soon  left  the 
gardens,  but  the  exhibition  was  kept  open  till  6  o'clock. 

The  show  may  be  considered  in  most  respects  as  very  satis- 
fKtory,  both  as  regards  the  quality  and  quantity  of  animals 
eihibited.  In  Prussia,  the  priucipal  attention  is  bestowed  on 
the  breed  of  hrases,  so  many  being  required  for  military  and 
govemwent  purposes,  the  entire  conveyance  of  breeders  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  government  postal  authorities.  The 
royal  training  studs  are  very  extensive,  and  the  labourers 
throughout  the  country  are  en«ouraged  to  pay  particular  at- 
tGBtion  to  this  brsuch  of  agricultural  science.  On  the  present 
occasion,  the  royal  training  stud  at  Trakehneu  (famed  also 
for  its  racing-horses)  contributed  36  fir«t-ratc  animals,  amongst 
^hich  were  three  very  superior  conditioned  mares,  with  foalsi, 
and  some  fillies  of  great  promise.  Tlie  supply  of  labourers' 
hones  was  very  Urge,  particularly  some  fine  working  stallions, 
and  six  prizes  were  bestowed  on  them.  The  stables  of  the 
Herren  Von  Simpson,  Hensone-Pogrimmen,  Graf  Key^rling, 
Herren  Von  Kendell,  Von  Below,  and  others  also  contributed 
their  full  share,  A  splendid  lot  of  fillies,  belonging  to  the 
htter,  drew  much  attention.  In  this  country  but  Uttle  atten- 
tion haa  aa  yet  been  paid  to  the  breeding  of  &t  cattle,  and 
beasta  aa  witnesaed  at  English  prixe  cattle  shows  are  here  not 
to  be  seen.  Good  working  animals  claim  much  attention,  and 
beyood  the%e  but  little  can  be  said  of  the  black  cattle.  There 
were,  however,  four  very  curious  specimens  of  a  sort  of  Buffalo- 
oxen,  from  the  estate  of  Graff  Keyserliog,  which  attracted 
great  notice ;  they  are  said  to  be  a  breed  from  the  south  of 
Roasia ;  the  colour  is  completely  black,  the  liide  being  totally 
devoid  of  hair,  except  long  bushes  hanging  down  from  eadi 
si'le  of  the  head.  There  were  some  fine  litters  of  young  pigs, 
and  several  good  boars  of  English  breed.  With  regvd  to 
sheep,  the  only  point  here  considered  is  the  quality  of  the 
wool,  for  which  Prussia  (and  Saxony)  is  so  world-renowned. 
Hie  number  of  animals  in  this  department  was  very  numerous, 
the  finest  being  from  Bellschwita,  the  estate  of  Baron  Von 
BrUnoeck,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  province, 
producing  annually  about  120  cwt.  of  the  finest  wool.  The 
latter  gained  the  medal  at  the  Great  London  Exhibition  of 
1851,  also  the  medal  of  the  Pahs  Agricultural  Society,  of 
which  body  Baron  Von  Briinneck  has  been  elected  a  member. 
A  lilt  of  tlie  prixe  holders  in  my  next. 

At  3  o'clock,  the  grand  banquet  took  pUce  at  the  City 
Aaeembly    Room  (Kneiphofschen   Juukerhof),  and  was  at- 


tended by  most  of  the  oflScera  of  the  association,  and  a  very 
large  party  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  We  have  not  space 
to  enumerate  the  toasts  that  were  drunk,  and  speeches  which 
were  made ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  every  one  is  delighted  at  the 
re-establishment  of  the  association,  as  an  evidence  of  improve- 
ments in  agricultural  affairs,  which  it  is  hoped  future  similar 
attempts  will  increase.  For  the  benefit  of  your  German 
readers,  I  give  a  list  of  some  of  the  "  good  tilings"  at  the 
banquet,  consisting  of  about  sixteen  courses,  the  caterer 
being  Herr  Berger,  of  this  city.  Euppe  von  Indiauiachen 
Vogelnestern ;  Beeuf  au  naturel  mit  Capem  und  Anchovy 
Sauce ;  Kartoffelu  a  la  Strasbourg,  Fischsaut^ ;  Leipiiger 
AUerlei  mit  Roillirten  Sardinen ;  Spargel  mit  Kalbssaut^ ; 
Fricassee  von  Aal;  Koillirte  AiUmer  und  Tauben  mit 
Kinioulad  Sauce ;  Zand  au  four,  Apfelsinens ;  Mehlspeise ; 
Leudenbrateik  mit  Sellerie  salat ;  Junge  Gause  mit  Compot, 
Chocoladen-Cr^me ;  Eis  a  la  Nesselrode;  Vanille-Cr^me ; 
Cradin  von  Fischeu  mit  Muschel-sauce ;  Italieuischer  Salat ; 
Pudding  a  la  Figaro.  Dessert :  Ananas,  Kase,  &c.  ; 
Friichte  von  alien  Sorten ;  thirty  Sortcn  der  feinsten  Weine. 

During  the  banquet,  the  Amateur  Musical  Society  enlivened 
the  scene  by  the  execution  of  a  number  of  charming  glees, 
quartets,  and  other  vocal  music. 

Shortly  after  6  o'clock  the  company  separated,  in  order  to 
be  present  at  the  drawing  of  the  lottery  prises,  which  bad 
commenced  under  the  inspection  of  Councillor  Krause.  This 
was  a  scene  of  great  mirth  and  amusement,  and  lasted  a  con- 
siderable time.  A  large  body  of  visitors  met  at  Bauer's 
Garten,  in  the  Tragheim,  and  the  evening  was  passed  here 
and  in  other  circles  in  the  most  festive  manner. 

Thus  ended,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  first  grand  re-union 
of  the  four  societies  of  the  Pmssian  Agricultural  Aaaociation. 

It  had  been  intended  on  Sunday  to  have  formed  a  party  of 
visitors  to  proceed  to  Fuchsberg,  near  Konigsberg,  the  estatei 
of  Herr  Oppenheim,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  draining 
operations  in  progress  there,  under  the  conduct  of  M.  Le 
Clerc,  the  Belgian  government  engineer,  but  the  works  were 
not  in  a  sufficient  state  of  forwardness  to  justify  the  excursion. 
Drainage  is,  however,  beginning  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
government,  as  well  as  land- owners.  The  Prussian  Chamber 
of  Agriculture  appointed  a  government  engineer  to  proceed  to 
England  last  year  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  English  draining  system.  'Hiis  gmtleman, 
Herr  W.  Liidce,  haa  since  been  engaged  in  draining 
Trebuita,  the  estate  of  Graf  von  Briinneek,  near  Beriiu» 
and  ia  now  aimilarly  occupied  in  the  extensive  property 
at  Bellachwiti,  the  aeat  of  Baron  Von  Brttnneck,  and  is 
also  in  general  request  throughout  the  province,  his  ap- 
pointments to  the  various  estates  being  directly  from  the 
government.  Whitehead's  machine  is  used  for  making  the 
tubes. 

In  my  next  I  ahall  give  you  the  list  of  prixes  and  prixe 
holders,  and  some  account  of  the  sectional  meetings. 

Yours  obediently, 

H.  M.  M. 


ON   THE   DISCOVERY    OF   AN    ARTIFICIAL    MANURE    AS    FERTILIZING    AS 

PERUVIAN    GUANO. 

Can  a  manure  to  sell  at  £5  per  ton  in  large  |  fertilising  qualities  ?  This  is  a  question  which  must 
quantities  ever  be  discovered  equal  to  guano  in  its  I  henceforth  engage  practical  agricultural  chemiats. 
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for  the  Royal  Society  of  England  and  Wales  has 
offered — or,  at  least,  agreed  tu  oSer,  and  submitted 
to  a  committee  the  conditions  of  the  competition — 
a  premium  of  one  thousand  pounds  and  the  So- 
detjr's  i^old  medal  for  the  discovery.  Soon  as 
these  conditions  are  published,  every  chemist  will 
have  to  set  his  wits  to  work  to  put  nature  and 
science  on  the  rack  to  discover  if  any  compound  of 
the  skill  of  man  can  equal  the  natural  deposit  guano. 

On  the  fertilizing  properties  of  guano  it  is  now 
ridiculous  to  dilate.  It  is  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  best,  of  manures;  and  it  is  only 
the  fearful  ten  pounds  per  ton  which  makes  it  so 
comparatively  little  used.  Now  it  is  pretty  well 
known,  that  guano  contains  certain  definite  quan- 
tities of  but  a  few  chemical  compounds— salts  of 
ammonia,  phosphates,  organic  matter,  a  small  pro- 
portion of  alkaline  salts,  and  some  small  quantity  of 
sand  and  moisture,  llie  organic  and  ammoniacal 
parts  are  about  one-half;  the  phosphates  aboul  one- 
third  ;  the  water  and  sand  about  one-eighth.  Nor 
are  these  salts  in  any  very'  compHcated  combination. 
They  are  rather  free  than  fixed  by  any  powerful 
affinities,  and  are  kept  freer,  dissipating  by  exposure, 
mainly,  from  the  small  amount  of  moisture  they 
contain. 

Now,  there  is  not  an  agricultural  chemist  in  the 

kingdom  who  cannot  get  all  the  elements  of  guano 

and  mix  them  and  make  a  manure  as  good  as  guano 

itself,  if  he  were  to  be  regardless  of  cost.     But  the 

materials  will  cost  him  a  considerable  amount. 

His  ammoniacal  salts  will  cost  79.  Od.  per  stone. 

His  phosphates Is.  Od.       ,, 

His  organic  matter,  at  least,  Is.  6d.       ,, 

And  these  are  not  perhaps  so  purely  manurial,  but 
mixed  with  other  matters,  so  as  to  make  a  ton  of 
the  mixture  scarcely  equal  to  a  .ton  of  guano. 

Rut  where  can  he  get  his  supplies  ?  llie  am- 
moniacal matters  he  can  get  from  the  refuse  of  a 
variety  of  manufactures.  The  salts  of  the  ladies' 
smelling  bottles  were  one  day  obtained  from  the 
drainage  of  the  stable.  Now,  however,  they  are 
obtained  from  the  gas  water,  from  the  manufacture 
of  alum,  and  from  a  great  variety  of  substances. 
Anunonia  comes  from  the  refuse  and  the  dross,  and 
may  therefore  be  easily  imagined  to  be  cheap.  And  if 
it  could  be  successfully  used  as  it  separates,  it  would 
be  80 ;  but  it  cannot.  It  is  mixed  with  a  thousand 
foreign  matters.  It  has  to  undergo  a  variety  of 
costly  processes — processes  involving  time  and 
labour  and  materials ;  and  hence  it  costs  money  to 
obtain  it  in  a  state  moderately  pure ;  and  here  the 
manufacturer,  the  bleacher,  the  dyer,  and  a  variety 
of  others  come  and  claim  it,  and  give  for  it  an 
amount  which  the  farmer  cannot  afford.  This  is 
just  the  case  with  sulphuric  acid,  llie  farmer  must 
buy  it  impure,     (^ndensed  by  water  in  its  forma- 


tion, it  has  agdiin  to  be  separated  from  that  water 
for  which  it  has  considerable  aflinity.  To  drain 
this  ofi*  is  costly  ;  but,  to  drain  the  last  portion  it 
highly  so;  and  here  the  farmer  finds  it  goud 
economy  rather  to  pay  for  a  certain  per-ceutage  of 
water  than  pay  for  its  final  extraction.  It  would 
be  so  with  ammonia  in  any  of  it3  forms,  as  muriate, 
sulphate,  or  carbonate. 

Take,  again,  the  phosphates.  They  are  perhaps 
somewhat  more  easily  obtainable,  but  not  in  a  very 
pure  state.  If  taken  as  they  exist  in  bones  — in  a 
very  favourable  form — they  can  hardly  be  got, 
thoroughly  pulverized,  for  less  than  £6  or  £6  10s. 
per  ton ;  and  of  this,  a  somewhat  large  per-centage 
is  water;  and  the  alkaline  salts  of  lime,  for  instance^ 
will  exceed  the  proper  proportion  for  guano  making. 
Hence,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  obtain  bones  at  the 
price  necessary  to  procure  them,  as  a  considerable 
constituent  of  the  extemporaneous  guano. 

With  the  mere  organic  matter  there  might  be  less 
difficulty ;  ])Ossibly  the  blood  of  the  slaughter- 
houses might  be  mixed  with  bones,  and  so  both  be 
supplied,  the  organic  matter  and  the  phosphates. 
But,  it  must  be  remembered,  it  must  be  thoroughly 
dry  to  come  into  the  composition  ;  must  be  dried 
by  artificial  heat ;  and  must,  therefore,  be  a  costly 
material — say,  over  £8  |)er  ton,  including  moderate 
carriage. 

Guano  being  ready-made— made  without  cost, 
and  only  having  a  monopoly  between  its  owners  and 
the  farmers — is  the  readiest  combination  of  the  ma- 
terials of  fertilisation ;  and,  as  these  matenals  come 
into  no  competition  in  that  state,  with  the  wants  of 
manufacturers,  they  fall  by  common  consent  to  the 
farmer  in  the  growth  of  his  crops. 

Now,  the  coprolites  are  perhaps  the  only  materials 
where  the  farmer  can  get  phosphates  cheap ;  but 
they  are  so  impure,  if  used  to  mix  for  guano,  that 
they  would  cost  as  much  purifying  for  the  ])urpose, 
as  if  we  had  recourse  to  the  bone  phosphate  at  once. 

Hence  we  see,  we  fear,  little  prospect  of  the  prize 
ever  being  successfully  claimed.  That  competitors 
will  arise ;  that  the  conditions  will  be  practical  and 
stringent,  and  suflficient  to  test  the  qualities  of  the 
manure  we  doubt  not,  but  we  fear  it  will  be  like 
the  large  premium  of  the  Highland  Society  for  the 
successful  application  of  steam-power  to  agri- 
culture—be a  standing  subject  for  some  years  to 
come. 

Not  that  we  for  one  moment  disparage  the 
attempt.  It  will  do  good.  The  mere  stimulus  of 
the  scientific  mind  to  the  subject  will  bring  out 
discoveries  of  some  hidden  stores  of  manure  now 
])ossibly  unthought  of,  and  possibly  have  the  effect 
of  beating  do\vn  at  least  the  Peruvian  monopoly, 
and  reducing  the  price  of  guano  itself.  By  docu- 
ments pubhshed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  we 
]>erceive^  they  estimate  tlie  guano  deposits  at 
•27,024,493  tons ;  so  there  need  be  no  fear  of  a  rapid 
exhaustion. 

The  agitation  of  the  subject  must  he  beneficial. 
—  Gardeners*  and  Fanners*  Journal. 
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SEVERE    HAIL    STORMS. 


Although  in  some  seasons  instances  occur  of 
serious  and  extensive  damage  to  crops  by  hail  in 
one  or  two  districts,  it  rarely  happens  that  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  these  visitations  are  ex- 
tended 80  generally  throughout  the  kingdom  as  in 
the  present  season.  The  first  storm  occurred  on 
the  5th  June ;  others,  and  the  most  serious,  in  the 
month  of  July.  The  crops  are  now  rapidly  advan- 
cing to  maturity,  but  farmers  should  not  lull  them- 
selves into  security  on  that  account.  The  storm 
which  did  such  awful  damage  in  1843  occurred  on 
the  9th  of  August. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  advertisement 
that  the  cost  of  insuring  the  ordinary  crops  is  only 
9urpence  per  acre. 

Nearly  eighty  persons  who  were  insured  in  the 
Royal  Farmers'  Office  have  experienced  losses; 
hot  they  wiU  of  course  have  these  losses  reinstated. 
They  are  resident  in  the  counties  of  Berks,  Somer- 
set, Hants,  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  Gloucester,  Wor- 
cester, Bucks,  York,  Northampton,  Oxou,  Norfolk, 
Wilts,  and  Warwick. 


Storms  op  June  5tii,  14tii,  and  15tii. 

Button  (Kent). — The  recent  bailstorms  have  visited  this 
part  of  the  country.  A  field  of  eight  acrea  of  peas,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Kichari  Marsh,  of  St.  Clements,  Sandwich,  situate 
at  Button  Farm,  has  been  injured  to  some  extent.  Fortunately 
Mr.  Marsh  is  covered  by  insurance  against  hail  in  the  Royid 
Fammv*  Office.  A  great  deal  of  damage  has  been  done  by  the 
nme  storm  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  the  parties,  we  understand, 
not  being  insured. 

Btott  Bardolph  (Norfolk).— One  of  the  m»s  awful 
hailrtorms  ever  seen  in  this  part  of  England  occurred  here 
on  Monday,  June  14,  at  one  o'clock.  The  stones  which  fell 
itat  as  luge  as  marbles,  and  the  crops  wherever  they  fell  were 
cot  to  pieces.  Mr.  Wm.  Betts,  of  Park  Farm,  Stow,  has  had 
grest  damage  done  to  his  com.  However,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  had  the  precaution  of  insuring  with  Mr.  Mumford, 
of  Downham,  the  respectable  agent  of  the  Royal  Farmers' 
Insurance  Office,  his  loss  will  be  promptly  paid  by  that 
eompany. 

Iackhampstead  (Bucks). — On  the  same  day  this  part 
of  Buckinghamshire  was  visited  by  a  very  heavy  hailstorm. 
A  field  of  winter  beans  and  peas,  the  property  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Henry  Brickwell  of  the  Home  Farm,  Leckhampstead,  was 
seriously  ii\jured ;  but  luckily  the  party  was  insured  in  the 
Boyal  Fanners'  Office,  through  Mr.  James  Harrison,  jun.,  of 
Buckingham. 

Brentwood. — On  Tuesday,  June  15,  a  very  severe  hail- 
■torm,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning,  passed  over 
Brook-street,  and  part  of  South  Weald,  destroymg  a  great 
number  of  windows.  The  hailstones  were  very  \xege,  some 
being  picked  up  near  Brentwood  as  laige  as  moderate  sised 
walnuts.  In  the  brick-fields  much  damage  was  done,  in  one 
instance  to  the  extent  of  £50.  llie  firuit-trees  have  suffered 
•evcrely. 

Ely  (Cambridgeshire). — A  very  heavy  hailstorm  oc- 
curred within  three  miles  of  Ely.  We  have  not  heard  the  ex- 
tent of  damage  done  to  the  crops,  but  we  believe  it  wm  severe. 


Northampton. — On  June  14th  a  heavy  stonn  passed 
over  a  part  of  this  county,  doing  considerable  damage  to  the 
crops,  more  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Daventry. 
The  hail  fell  heavily  in  the  vicinity  of  Bradfield-on-the-Green, 
The  principal  portion  of  the  cropping  damaged  was  not  insured. 
Some  beans,  belonging  to  Mr.  Downing,  were  damaged.  They 
have  since  been  surveyed,  and  the  amount  of  damage  paid  by 
Mr.  Wetton,  of  this  town,  agent  to  the  Royal  Farmers'  Hi^ 
Insurance  Company,  in  whose  institution  the  crop  was  insured. 
— Northampton  Herald. 

Lynn,  Norfolk. — A  thunderstorm  passed  over  Lynn  on 
the  same  day  without,  however,  doing  any  damage.  The  hail 
at  Stradsett  and  its  neighbourhood  was  unusuaUy  severe ;  and 
we  are  informed  that  the  crops  on  two  or  three  farms  have 
been  very  seriously  injured,  particularly  the  beans. — Cam' 
bridge  paper. 

Btokb  Ferry. — ^The  neighbourhood  of  Stoke  Ferry  was 
visited  with  a  very  nolent  tempest  on  the  Mune  day,  when 
two  cows  were  killed  by  the  lightning,  and  a  tree  shattered. 
The  crops  of  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Cavenham,  and  Mr.  Newman  of 
Stradsett,  are  also  reported  to  have  suffered  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent from  the  hail,  which  fell  in  unusual  quantities,  and  in 
lumps  of  considerable  size.  We  hope  they  were  insured.— 
Norfolk  paper. 

Corby. — ^A  thunderstorm  passed  over  Corby  on  the  same  day, 
about  noon,  accompanied  with  hail.  At  Hawthcnpe,  the  hul 
fell  in  great  quantities,  as  large  as  marbles,  and  did  much  da- 
mage to  the  crops.  After  the  storm,  the  ground  was  covered 
to  such  an  extent  with  hailstones,  that  they  could  be  gathered 
by  wheelbarrows-fiQl. — Lincoln  Chronicle. 

Pymoor  and  Oxlode. — Hail  Storm. — On  the  same  day, 
about  12  o'clock  at  noon,  Pymoor  and  Oxlode  were  visited  by 
a  terrific  hailstorm.  Several  acres  of  wheat  and  beans  were 
completely  beaten  down ;  trees  were  stripped  of  their  foliage, 
and  have  now  the  appearance  of  the  latter  end  of  autumn. 
The  hailstones  were  of  an  extraordinary  sise,  and  we  fear  much 
damage  has  been  done  by  the  storm.  Loud  daps  of  thunder 
and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  made  it  the  more  awfiiL — Cam* 
bridge  Independent, 

On  the  same  day  a  very  severe  hailstorm,  accompanied 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  passed  over  Brook-street,  and  the 
southern  part  of  South  Weald,  destroying  a  great  number  of 
windows.  The  hailstones  were  very  large,  some  having  been 
picked  up  near  Brentwood  as  large  as  moderate  sised  walnuts. 
In  the  bean  fields  much  damage  was  done ;  in  one  instance, 
we  learn,  to  the  extent  of  £50.  The  fruit-trees  have  suffered 
severely.  Amongst  the  sufferers  at  Brook-street,  are  Mr. 
Goodchild,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Pabby,  Bir.  Shipman,  whose 
windows  are  broken,  and  the  fruit  trees  much  damaged.  In 
a  garden  belonging  to  Chas.  Porter,  the  peas,  beans,  and  pota- 
toee  appear  as  if  they  had  been  mown  off.  The  gardens  of 
nearly  idl  the  cottagers  are  more  or  less  damaged. — Chelmtford 
Chronicle. 

Storm  or  June  21  st. 

Petworth. — During  the  sitting  of  the  bench,  we  were 
visited  by  one  of  the  severest  storms  we  have  had  for  many 
years.  The  lightning  was  very  forked,  and  so  vivid  that  the 
court-house  was  completely  illuminated  at  the  time  with  the 
flashes ;  the  rain  and  hail  poured  down  in  a  complete  dduge. 
The  com  is  knocked  down  a  |^ood  deal  in  places,  and  many 
fields  have  had  a  great  quantity  of  soil  washed  away. — Suttea 
Expreti. 

Wakefield. — ^A  terrific  thunder  storm  passed  over  thia 
place  on  Monday,  June  21,  accompanied  with  the  most  severe 
hiul  storm  that  has  visited  us  for  years  past,  some  of  the  hail- 
stones being  nearly  the  sise  of  ordinary  marbles.  The  damage 
done  to  the  crops,  we  understand,  is  very  great.  In  the  villages 
of  Birstwith,  Hampsthwaite,  Hartwith,  Bishop  Thornton,  and 
Markington,  the  damage  done  is,  we  understand,  very  tenooa.— • 
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Shaw  Mills,  near  Ripon,  and  the  a4jacent  neighbourhood, 
were  visited  on  the  same  day  by  a  tremeudoiu  thunder-storm 
It  commenced  at  half-past  three  p.m.,  and  continued  without 
intermission  for  upwards  of  two  hours.  The  lightning  was 
truly  terrific,  accompinied  with  a  perfect  deluge  of  rain,  and 
hailstones  of  extraordinary  sise. — Ibid. 

Driffield.— -On  Monday  last  we  had  some  heavy  thunder- 
ihowers  of  rain  and  hail,  some  of  the  hailstones  being  as  large 
as  horse-beans. — Hull  Packet. 

Ketterinq.— On  Monday  morning  last,  at  about  ten 
o*clock,  Kctteriug  and  its  vicinity  were  visited  by  a  heavy- 
thunder-storm,  the  first  of  the  season.  As  the  storm  approached 
the  lightning  was  very  vivid,  in  a  zi^-f  ag  form,  and  the  thunder 
loud  and  of  an  unusually  crackling  kind.  Torrents  of  hail  and 
rain  fell,  but  the  storm  appeared  more  in  a  southerly  and 
south-westerly  direction. — Bedford  Times. 

On  Monday  last,  Chester  and  its  neighbourhood  were  visited 
by  a  thunder-'torm  so  awfully  grand  that  of  it  cotild  be  truly 
•aid  by  every  one,  '*  I  never  saw  such  a  thing  in  my  life."  Up 
to  noon  the  weather  was  fine,  but  the  tokens  of  a  storm  were 
then  thickening,  and  soon  after  one  o'clock  the  lightnings  be- 
gan to  flash,  and  the  thunders  to  roar,  and  hailstones  fell,  some 
of  which  measured  near'y  two  inches  in  circumference.  Sky- 
lights and  windows  in  abundance  were  broken,  and  many  of 
the  streets  were  flooded.  In  Manchester  and  its  neighboor- 
kood  a  considerable  quantity  of  property  has  been  injured.— 
CAetter  Ckronide. 

On  Monday  afternoon  began  over  the  township  of  Birstwith 
such  a  storm  of  thunder,  hail,  and  rain,  as  is  not  in  the  re- 
imembrance  of  the  oldest  person  living  in  the  neighbourhood. 
During  the  morning  distant  thunder  had  been  occasionally 
beard,  bat  at  two  o'clock  the  storm  commenced  and  remained 
ttaticmarj  over  that  part  of  the  parish  near  the  Wreaks  village. 
At  that  time  the  rain  began  to  pour  down,  mingled  with  hail- 
•tmies,  which  knocked  aj^ainat  our  windows  like  flintstones, 
•nd  the  loudest  peals  of  thmider  acoompanied  the  lightning's 
flash ;  all  the  while  the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and  the 
darkness  was  most  remarkable,  for  our  rooms  looked  gloomy 
as  a  winter's  evening.  The  storm  continued  with  the  utmost 
Yehemence  until  about  half-past  four  o'clock,  and  the  effects 
in  the  roads  and  fields  have  been  very  disastrous.  The  waters 
collected  and  flowed  in  a  Inreast,  bearing  down  the  most  sub- 
stantial wall  fences,  and  in  the  roads  ploughing  up  the  hardest 
•nrracea  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  and  carrying  away  the 
largest  stones  to  considerable  distances.  At  length,  a  bright- 
ness appearing  in  the  west,  aud  the  wind  rising  a  little,  the 
storm  abated,  when  it  was  soon  discovered  that  great  damage 
had  been  done  to  property  in  this  township,  both  on  the  roads, 
fields,  and  gardens,  by  this  awakening  visitation  of  Almighty 
God. — A  Comapimdent  of  the  Leeds  Intelligeneer. 

The  Carlisle  Patriot,  in  alluding  to  the  number  of  bail-storms 
reported  from  various  parts  of  the  country  round,  states  as 
fbllows :  "  Many  parts  of  the  country  have  been  visited  by 
heevy  hail-storms,  accompanied  by  terrific  thunder  and  light- 
ning, and  causing  a  prodr^^foas  amount  ofdawtage.  FcMrtunately, 
in  this  locality  we  have  been  exemptea  from  such  a  visitation. 
On  Monday,  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  very 
serious  daxnage  was  done  by  the  hail.  The  mills  and  other 
woikshqn,  with  conservatories  and  hothouses,  were  completely 
riddled ;  and  fruits  and  vegetables  have  suffered  very  severely, 
over  miles  of  country." 

Man'cii ESTER.  —  Considerable  damage  has  been  done 
to  property  in  the  town  and  neighbourluiod  of  Manchester 
by  a  storm  of  hail,  accompanied  with  thunder  and 
lightning.  Property  in  Pendleton,  Eodes,  and  Patricroft, 
afipesx  to  have  suffered  most,  and  in  these  places  null  and 
greenhouse  windows  must  have  been  destroyed  to  the  extent 
of  some  thousands  of  pounds  sterling.  At  Patricroft  the 
storm  commenced  shortly  before  three  o'clock,  and  the  hail 
descended  in  crystallized  pieces  of  ice  nearly  the  shape  of 
pears.  Messrs.  Naysmith  and  Uaskell's  wcnks,  called  the 
Bridgewatcr  Foundry,  had  between  2,000  and  3,000  squares 
of  glass  broken  in  the  skylights  over  the  sheds.  Mr. 
Kaysmith  gives  an  interesting  accoimt  of  these  crystals,  some 
of  which  were  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  which  he  says  had 
evidently  fnllen  the  heavier  end  downwards.  Augmenting  in 
lUEe  as  they  descended,  the  tncccssive  layers  of  the  oy^s 


being  clearly  perceptible,  the  thickness  of  the  stones  had  in- 
creased at  an  angle  of  35,  which  is  that  at  which  water 
crystallizes.  Three  of  the  hailstones  picked  up  at  Eciics 
weighed  an  ounce  and  three  quarters.  At  Eccles  the  cott»«n 
mill  of  Messrs.  John  Chadwick  and  brothers  suffered  t<»  the 
extent  of  upwards  of  5.000  squares  of  glass  in  the  weiunnj; 
sheds,  besides  glass  broken  in  other  parts  of  the  mill.  It  i< 
estimated  that  £200  will  scarce  make  good  the  damage,  'ilie 
silk  mill  of  Mr  Thomas  Ainsworth,  also  at  Eccles,  had  from 
1,500  to  2,000  squares  of  gUss  broken  in  the  weaving  sheds. 
Here  the  pieces  of  silk  in  the  looms  suffered  great  danuijre. 
not  only  from  the  dcscend-nj^  hailstones,  which  wetted  the 
fisbric  and  destroyed  the  colours  for  nearly  a  yard  in  length  in 
each  of  about  230  looms,  but  from  the  pieces  of  glass  knocked 
through  upon  them,  cnttmg  and  otherwise  damaging  the  silk 
goods  they  came  in  contact  with.  No  estimate  had  been 
formed  of  the  total  damage  in  this  mill,  but  it  will  be  con- 
8i<ierable.  Many  of  the  market-gardeners  will  ha\e  suffered 
much  in  this  vicinity,  Mr.  Hindley  had  glass  broken  in  his 
greenhouses  to  the  value  of  £20.  Mr.  Charles  Noyes,  market 
gardener,  Sandy-lane,  had  glass  destroyed  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  2,000  squares  in  his  greenhouses ;  Mr.  James  Fyldes 
had  3,000  squares  of  glass  broken  in  his  greenhouses  ;  and 
Mr.  Boardmaii  of  Barton,  a  market  gardener,  is  said  to  have 
suffered  a  loss,  in  glass  and  fmit,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £400. 
The  hail  has  made  sad  havoc  with  fruit,  especially  with  pears, 
spples,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  other  kinds,  in  exposed 
situations,  which  sre  not  only  knocked  from  the  trees,  but  cut 
to  pieces  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The  fruit  in  the 
pineries,  at  the  seats  of  Sir  John  Potter,  Baile  Hill;  Mrs. 
Cooke's,  Sandy-lane  ;  Mr.  Edward  Tootal,  of  Weaste  I/>dge, 
and  other  gentlemen,  liave  suffered  very  seriously.  Their 
greenhouses  and  other  garden  buildings  are  reported  to  have 
sustained  the  loss  of  many  thousand  squares  of  glass.  The 
storm  reached  Pendleton  about  a  quarter  past  three  o'clock, 
and  hailstones  were  picked  up  measuring  three  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. These  fell  with  great  force,  and  many  persons 
struck  by  them  were  much  hurt.  In  the  weaviug  sheds  of 
Sir  Elkanah  Armitage's  mill  about  1,500  squares  of  glass  were 
broken,  and  at  his  residence,  which  is  near  the  mill,  about  300 
squares  of  glass  in  the  greenhouse  were  broken.  ITie  dark- 
ness was  so  great  during  the  storm  that  the  machinery  hatl  lo 
be  stopped  and  the  hands  to  leave  off  work.  At  the  mill  of 
Messrs.  T.  and  J.  Ashworth,  Pendleton,  about  1,380  8quar«»s 
of  glass  were  broken  over  the  weaving  sheds,  and  they 
describe  the  hailstones  here  as  being  conical-shaped  and 
crystallised  at  the  thicker  end.  Some  of  them  were  ftilly  an 
inch  in  diameter,  l^\e  storm  is  described  at  all  these  places  as 
ha>-ing  come  from  the  west.  It  did  not  reach  Manchester  until 
about  fmir  o'clock,  but  it  lasted  until  nearly  five.  The  hail  was 
not  heavy  at  Manchester,  however,  though  rain  fell  in  torrents. 
The  upper  part  of  a  chimney  belonging  to  the  Old  Q,uay 
Cairying  Company,  at  their  premises  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Irwell,  in  Water-street,  Manchester,  was  struck  by  the 
lightning  at  about  half-past  four  o'clock.  About  30  feet  of 
the  chimney,  which  was  about  75  feet  high,  was  entirely  torn 
down,  and  fell  through  the  roof  of  a  four-story  warehouse 
below  and  an  engine-house  adjoining.  The  ftiU  of  the 
materials,  about  six  tons  weight  of  which  fell  upon  the  floor  of 
the  top  story  of  the  war^ouse,  was  partially  broken  bv  a 
quantity  of  oats  with  which  the  floor  was  covered ;  neverthe- 
less a  portion  of  the  bricks  broke  through  into  the  third  stor}-. 
The  roof  of  the  engine-house  also  gave  way  under  the  weight 
of  the  fslVng  bricks,  and  considerable  damage  was  done  to  tie 
engmcman's  frumituTe.  It  is  believed  that  the  engine  has  not 
been  ii^nred,  but  it  has  been  stopped  till  the  rubbish  in  which 
it  was  buried  has  been  deared  away.  The  engine  is  a  small 
one,  used  to  work  the  cranes  in  this  warehouse,  and  in  Hnother 
about  25  yards  distant.  The  total  damage  may  be  about 
£100.  No  penMm  was  iigured  by  the  accident  except  one  of 
the  porters,  who  was  on  the  proooises,  and  who  was  sUghtly 
hurt  by  a  falling  brick.  He  was  able  to  return  to  his  work 
the  next  day.  About  two-thirds  of  the  glass  in  a  hothouse, 
about  80  yards  long,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Robert  Gardner, 
in  Swiuton-road,  near  Pendleton,  was  br<^en.  A  piece  <^  ice, 
about  three  inches  long,  was  foimd  among  the  fisgments  of 
glass  by  the  gardener ;  and  another  large  piece,  which  came 
through  a  kitchen  window,  struck  the  arm  of  a  8er\ant  girl 
with  great  fbrce,  by  which  she  was  considerably  finghlencd, 
and  at  first  thought  the  limb  was  broken.    The  gUus  in  a 
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dome  liffat  and  in  several  ■kyligbts  in  Mr.  Gardner's  house 
was  also  broken.  Several  other  hothouses  in  the  same  road, 
including  those  of  8ir  Bemamin  Heyvood,  Bart.,  Mr.  Oliver 
Heyvood,  Mr.  Barton,  and  Mr.  Atherton,  have  sustained  con- 
aderable  damage. 

On  Thursday,  June  24,  about  three  o'clock,  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  U^htning,  accompanied  by  hail  and  heavy  wind, 
passed  over  Bristol.  At  Lower  Earton,  St.  George's,  and  their 
ndghbonrhood,  a  good  deal  of  damage  was  done  to  the 
gardens,  trees,  &c.  In  the  grounds  of  Mr.  J.  Parsons,  market- 
gardener,  upwards  of  100  cap-glasses  were  destroyed,  many 
fine  fruit-trees  broken  or  rooted  up,  and  general  injury  done  to 
the  crops.  Mr.  Hobbs  aiid  Mr.  Gerrish,  market  gardeners, 
were  also  sufferers,  but  not  to  bo  large  an  extent.  On 
the  estate  of  W.  Bevan,  Esq.,  and  in  other  parts,  seversl 
trees  were  brokeu ;  and  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  named 
Bloomfield,  a  window  was  completely  forced  in. — Wells 
Jounud, 

Hail  Storm  of  July  6th, 

DoxcABTBR. — A  violent  thunder  storm  passed  over  this 
town  on  Monday  last.  The  heavy  rain  was  accompanied  by  a 
storm  of  hail,  and  many  of  the  hailstones  were,  we  understand, 
u  large  as  ordinary-sized  marbles ;  cutting  the  leaves  in  their 
descent,  and  rendering  the  progress  of  pedestrians  ahnost  im- 
possible. In  the  pastures,  the  cattle  and  sheep,  alarmed  by 
the  fearful  storm,  sought  for  safety  beneath  the  trees,  along 
the  lee  of  the  hedge-rows,  or  wherever  protection  might  be 
afforded.  But  iu  no  instance,  we  believe,  hta  a  single  animal 
been  struck  by  the  lightning.  The  labours  of  the  scythe  and 
of  hay-making  were  suspended;  and  the  com  crops,  particu- 
larly the  wh^its,  which  are  remarkably  luxuriant  and  heavy, 
have,  to  some  extent,  been  laid. 

Trrntside. — On  the  same  day,  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  a 
fearful  hailstorm  fell.  One  of  the  most  splendid  crops  of  flax 
in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  some  stalks  of  which  are  nearly  five 
feet  in  length,  is  completely  flattened.  The  crop  alluded  to 
IS  growing  in  Mr.  Robert  Brown's  parks,  to  the  south  of  the 
highway  leading  from  Butterwick  to  Belton,  and  has  been  old 
swarth  ftrom  the  memory  of  man.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  first  storm,  hailstones  of  an  extraordinary  sisc  were  seen 
inseveral  places;  at  Ferry  several  squares  of  glass  were 
broken.  Crops  on  low  badly. drained  land  will  of  course  suffer 
most. 

OLLERTOx.^The  thunder  storm,  accompanied  with  hail 
and  rain,  passed  over  this  place  and  neighbourhood  on  Monday 
last.  The  rain  was  very  heavy  and  accompanied  at  intervals 
by  hailstones  of  large  size.  The  storm  was  at  iU  greatest 
height  from  five  o'clock  to  half-past,  and  from  beginning  to 
end  lasted  two  hours.  The  damage  done  is,  it  is  feved,  most 
extensive ;  but  it  will  not  probably  be  correctly  ascertained 
for  some  days.  But  no  lives  have  been  lost.  In  Ollerton,  se- 
veral squares  of  glass  in  the  hot-houses  and  skylights  have  been 
broken.  It  is  feared,  however,  that  the  crops  have  been  much 
injured  in  the  district  over  which  the  storm  passed,  as  well  as 
thtt  frnic  trees  iu  the  several  gardens. 

Whitwell. — In  the  afternoon  of  Monday  last,  such  a 
storm  of  hail,  rain,  and  wind,  as  has  not  been  witnessed  scarcely 
in  the  memory  of  man,  visited  this  place.  The  full  force  of 
tile  storm  seemed  to  fall  at  this  place,  and  in  the  surrounding 
places  we  have  heard  it  was  not  so  severe. 

HowDEN. — At  Knedlington,  a  >-ilhige  about  a  mile  from 
Uowden,  the  hail  has  done  considerable  damage  to  the  shrub- 
beries and  glass  in  the  garden  of  T.  Clarke,  Esq.,  and  also 
several  windows  have  beoi  broken  in  the  village  by  the  hail- 
stones, which  were  as  large  as  marbles. 

Goole. — About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
we  were  visited  with  a  severe  storm  of  thunder,  with  a  heavy 
hil  of  rain  interspersed  with  hail.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  we 
ahall  hear  of  damsge  done  in  the  surrounding  district. 

DoDWORTn. — A  tree  was  struck,  and  several  windows 
broken  by  the  hailstones. 

STRATroRD-oN-AvON. — On  Monday  afternoon  this  town 
was  visited  by  a  dreadful  thunder-storm  ;  torrents  of  rain  fell, 
and  there  was  some  hea\'y  hail.  Considerable  damage  has 
been  done  in  the  neighbourhood. — Banlmry  Guardian, 


Stamford  and  its  neighbourhood  were  visited  by  a  seven 
thunder- storm  on  Monday.  Near  Easton  and  other  places  in 
that  vicinity,  rain  mixed  with  very  heavy  hail — ^pieces  of  iee^ 
in  fact — poured  down  in  continuous  streams,  damaged  th* 
crops,  and  destroyed  quantities  of  glass  in  the  villagis  west- 
ward of  Stamford.  A  correspondent  writing  tmm  TlistletoiL 
says— >"  On  Monday  last,  a  tremendous  thunder-storm  pasaed 
over  this  neighbourhood,  in  a  north-easterly  direction ;  tilt 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  floodmg  the  streets  in  a  few  minutes ;  hail- 
stones nearly  as  large  as  pigeons*  ^gs  fell  at  Exton,  breaking 
many  windovs.  At  Greetham,  many  trees  were  broken  dowik« 
and  several  crops  of  com  severely  ii^ured." — Lincolnskirt 
Chronicle. 

The  hail-storm  on  Monday  last  did  a  great  annont  of  da* 
mage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford.  A  Luge  quantity  of 
glass  is  destroy^,  and  the  entire  crop  of  com  in  £elda  is  eat 
to  pieces.— £an6tfry  Ouardian, 

On  Monday,  Derby  and  its  neighbourhood  were  visited  1^  A 
severe  thunder-storm.  Bsin  mixed  with  heavy  hail  poured 
down  in  continuous  and  unmitigated  streams,  and  within  a 
short  time  the  street,  roads,  and  thoroughfares  were  converted 
into  river-courses,  and  for  a  lon^  period  they  were  nearly  im- 
passable, and  property  received  injury  in  several  instances. 

Hail  Storm  of  July  ISth. 

BERKSHIRE.— On  last  Tuesday,  considerable  damage  was 
done  by  the  hsil-storm  at  Cole  Henleigh,  near  Newbury.  The 
crops  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bailey  were  much  iijnred. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.— Geddington,  near  Rothwril, 
was  likewise  visited  by  the  storm  of  Tuesday.  Mr.  Tbonaa 
Bell,  of  that  place,  had  his  peas  and  beans  damaged. 

HAMPSHIRE.— The  storm  o'  Tuesday  visited  Whitchuxsfa* 
Overton,  Waltham,  and  Andover-rood,  domg  very  coosidenble 
damage  to  the  crops.  But  few  of  the  sufferers  were  insured . 
Messrs.  Knight,  Brothers,  of  Whitehall  farm,  in  the  Pariah  ot 
Overton,  had  70  acres  of  wheat,  and  10  acres  of  barley  iiyuicd. 

WILTSHIRE.— Chippenham  and  its  neighbourhood  shared 
in  the  destmction  caused  by  Tuesday's  hail-storm.  Mr.  John 
Morris  of  Foxham,  in  the  parish  of  Christian  Malford,  and  Mr 
John  Bethel,  of  Kellaway,  ac^ning  Mr.  Morris's  farm,  had 
their  crops  iqjured  to  some  extent,  llie  storm  is  described  by 
a  correspondent  as  having  been  "most  destmctive."  Several 
other  persons  were  sufferers  to  a  great  extent. 

BUCKS. — ^This  county  has  also  been  visited  by  the  destrae» 
tive  storm  of  Tuesday.  The  crops  of  Mr.  William  Cox,  at  his 
furm  of  Moreton,  in  the  Parish  of  Durton,  suffered  severely 
from  the  heavy  hail. 

Tlie  persons  above  named  were  fortunately  insured  n  the 
Royal  Farmers'  Office ;  and  we  understand  steps  have  been 
taken  to  value  the  dama|^.  Many  other  furmers  in  those  dis- 
tricts whose  crops  were  ii^ured  were  not  insured. 

CALNE. — This  town  and  neighboiurhood  were  visited  on 
Tuesday  last  with  another  violent  storm  of  rain  and  hail,  ac- 
companied with  thunder  and  lightning ;  the  country  for  aont 
miles  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  town  experienced  the  moat 
violent  raging  of  the  storm.  A  lump  of  iee  was  pidced  vp 
about  a  nule  from  Calne,  which  measured  4^  inches  in  cireuaa- 
ference.  The  greenhouses  belonging  to  O.  H.  Walker 
Heneage,  Esq.,  at  Compton  Baasett,  were  much  damaged^— 
mite  Mirror. 

ANDOVER— On  Tuesday  afternoon,  about  three  o'docfc* 
this  town  and  neighbourhood  were  visited  by  a  auddm 
and  verv  heavy  storm  of  thunder  and  hghtmng,  aooonu 
panied  by  hail,  which  fiell  in  very  large  pieces  and  cauaad 
serious  damage  to  windows,  conservatories,  &&,  but  mora 
particularly  to  the  growing  crops  of  com.  In  the  neiji^hbour- 
hood  of  Whitchurch,  Longparish,  and  Hurstboumc  Phors,  tht 
atorm  raged  with  terrific  fiiry,  and  devastated  the  cropa  ot 
com  to  a  most  serious  extent.  Mr.  G.  Obome,  of  Hurstbourni 
Priors,  is  said  to  be  a  sufferer  to  the  extent  of  £500.  Ttm 
ears  of  com  were  completely  stripped  off  the  wheat,  barky, 
&c.,  as  dean  as  thougn  thrashed  with  the  flaiL  Turnips  wen 
forced  from  the  ground  and  carried  away  by  the  floods.  The 
rain  doeended  in  torrenta,  and  JiUed  the  atreeta  of  this  tows 
to  overflowing.    The  Star  Hottt  was  inondatady  as  were  alia 
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•erenl  other  homes  in  tint  vionitj.  At  Andoier  Road  it^- 
tion  the  viler  overtloired  the  nilway,  ind  vu  ilited  lo  be 
npvudi  of  tvo  feel  in  depth.     For  ■  coniidenble   (ime  tbe 
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cmtinued  to  nge  with  eitnordinsiy  tialenre  lUl  nairly  B.  The 
d^r hid  heen  intensely  md  ahnoit  iniupporlili)}  hot,  ind  before 
tike  itonu  hurit  forth  in  ^  its  fury  tbe  thunder  bad  been 
nunblin^  ind  jfrombling  in  tbe  diituce  for  uue  time  -,  but  no 
indiaCioni  nf  the  (rightful  Kene  which  (ubietinenlly  occumd 
hid  presented  thenuelves,  when  luddeniy  the  whole  hemis- 
phere u  il  were  becinie  ahrouded  in  thick  dukuna — daikneu 
thilt  might 'almost  be  hit:  Inrid  UghtnuiK  fluhed  about  in 
erery  direction,  flash  sfier  Siih  »ur«edin(r  eich  other  with 
fatrfiil  rapidity,  followed  by  such  mm  of  thunder  as  stenied 
to  ahaVe  the  firm  earth  to  its  very  foundation,  and  filled  the 
itonteat  with  diimay  and  ipprebenaion.  At  the  onacl  of  the 
Uonn  a  perfect  detu^re  of  rain  descended,  but  that  wai  aoon 
followed  by  inch  a  torrent  of  liailatonea  ai  no  hring  thin|t  could 
ilfdy  face,  scatleriiiK  destnictiou  in  every  direction.  \Ve  le- 
0  uy  that  very  coniidenble  dimi^  hu  been  done. 
.  every  hoiiiie  in  the  town  hu  been  injured  more  or  leu, 
id  the  gluiers,  who  are  in  great  requeat,  will  mp  a  plentiful 
loneat.     Nearly  eictj  window  in  the  Independent  Cbspel  (a 

tnbacription)  wu  broken.  The  worthy  nuiiister  had  luiiiv 
windowt  in  his  house  demolished.     Nearly  the  whole  of  Mr 

deitroyed,  and  the  wmdowi  at  the  hark  of  Captain  Parrj'i 
houae,  which  were  eipoied  to  (he  full  fury  of  the  Itnipert,  re- 
vemhle  thoae  which  at  no  distant  period  were  to  be  commonly 
KSD  in  lundry  jiirts  of  Paiii,  when  (he  great  rinp  d'rial  was 
■truck  by  the  Prince  Froideut.  T^e  crona  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  have  been  svUy  handleit.  The  greitest  suf- 
fcrors  are  Mr.  Probjn,  of  Southrnu ;  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the 
Hoat-house ;  ind  the  muter  of  the  harriers,  Mr.  Richard  Fo- 
kf  Onalow.  Iliia  morning  the  hailstones  which  had  Mea 
wm  gathered  up  by  paiirnls,  and  many  of  them  were  ai  large 
M  walnuts.  The  inhabitants  of  Newent  will  long  remember 
theitormof'l'ueiday,  tbelSlhofJuly,  1S52. 

YORKSHIRE  —On  Tueadaf  and  Wedneadiy  eeeaing* 
lut,  Keighley  and  neighbourhood  were  tiiited  by  very 
•crere  tbnndci  and  hiil.itorma.  The  former  eieninc  it  com- 
•wnced  (tout  ten,  and  coutiined  until  after  midnight.  IV 
^tuin;  was  almoit  continuoni,  fliib  auceeedmg  Bub  with 
aeuccly  any  interruption,  lighting  up  the  ralley  of  the  Ai  ~ 


Hail  Bromii  o*  July  16. 
(Abridged  from  the  FForeesfer  CironWe). 
Ou  Fiiday  night  there  wai  as  titmeudoui  a  storm  u  any 
remembered  by  the  oldest  mm  hving,  though  not  of  longeat 
duiirion.  The  heat  during  the  afternoon  lud  been  most  in- 
taue;  towards  seneu  o'clock  aprevioualy  bright  and  unclouded 
iky  became  auddenly  overeut,  and  clomla  heavily  charged  with 
dectricity  were  obserred  trBvelliag  rapidly  across  the  heavens, 
u  if  making  for  a  common  centre.  Apparently  hut  i  few 
■ilea  westward  of  Woteeeter,  the  thunder  claps  were  truly 
awful,  and,  it  may  be  aaid,  peiled  forth  in  a  continuous  roll 
which  lasted  more  thin  half-»D-hDur ;  the  hghtning  being  even 
BMMc  Tif  id  and  alarming  than  that  of  the  preceding  days.  Tbe 
iterm  was  acefflnpsnied  by  a  violent  hurricane,  or  what  per- 
hapa  might  not  be  iuplly  termed  a  young  tornado,  and  the 
damage  it  occasioned,  we  regret  to  record,  is  of  the  must  leri. 
ana,  and  for  these  parts  unusual  character.  The  storm,  u  far 
U  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  gathered  and  first  vented  its 
ihry  in  the  district  between  I«igh  and  North  Malvern,  from 
thoice  taking  an  easterly  direction,  it  appears  to  have  «. 
huuted  Itself  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Alcester  and  Inkber- 
row,  hating  Upton  for  its  outer  bouodary  to  the  south,  and 
Btourport  and  Kidderminster  on  the  north.  At  the  Great 
HooaeFarm,  Leigh,  belonging  to  Mr.   Robert  Hill,  a  crop  of 


lere  will  be  realiied  where  ten  times  thai  quantity  might  hive 
lieen  eipectcJ.  Other  crops  It  this  pUce  also  suflfcredsei'ctelj-, 
aittaga  wrre  unroofed  sod  trees  blown  down.  At  Hopton 
Court,  the  residence  of  A.  8.  Feithentonhaugh,  Esq.,  nearly 
Ihe  whole  of  the  windows  of  the  mansion  aud  oulbuildmgi 
were  dcmoUshed  by  large  hailstones.  The  gitdens  and  con- 
servatories on  the  ti'jng  ground  at  Henaick  were  also  greatly 
injured.  At  Omberiley,  the  liailstones  meaaurfd  more  thin 
two  inches  in  circumference,  tbe  rnid  being  immediaiel;y  iium- 
dated  with  rain  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  The  injury  to 
the  crops  generally  in  the  districts  visited  is  fearful,  but  to 
particularise  Ihe  whole  of  the  damage  already  under  our  no- 
tice would  occupy  too  great  a  space.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Stuurimdge— Oldswinford,  Hagley,  and  Clenl— has  shared  in 
the  damage^  considciable  quinliliea  of  glass  and  olher  pro- 
perty havebeen  destroyed  at  seversl  residences.  In  some  iii- 
■tinces,  wc  regret  to  add,  the  corn  and  pulse  hsve  suffered,  tbe 
bail  having  completely  Mieied  tbe  ear*  from  the  slalks.  At 
Mr.  Addenhmke's,  seieral  hundred  panes  of  glass  were  brokeo, 
and  a  portion  of  Ihe  garden  wall,  with  stone  foundution.  also 
waaheddown.  At  llsgley  Hall,  the  damage  was  ei1eusi>c, 
npwirds  of  2,000  panes  being  destroyed,  some  of  ubicb  were 
of  slroog  plate  (lasi.  At  Elmley,  Cropthome,  snd  Nelherlon. 
the  crops,  both  of  com  and  fruit,  hsve  sustained  constdenbic 
damage,  pirliculirly  at  the  latter  pbce,  on  the  farm  of  M  r. 
Pearce,  whose  windows  were  also  broken  by  had,  and  piecci  of 


inches  across,  the  following  day.  At  Cbaddealey  t'orbi 
tempest  came  on  from  the  west  about  6  o'clock,  the  ■ 
the  same  lime  blowing  from  the  ---'     "^'-   —•■— 


the 


..    This  conlinucl   for 
wind  gr»dually  veered 

immediately  began,  and  contmued  for  ibont  twenty  minutes. 
The  stones  had  the  appeiiinee  of  broken  ice,  being  perfectly 
inuuptrent,  irregularly  shaped,  wilh  Jagged  edges,  varying 
trom  four  lo  sii  inches  in  circumference.  The  loudness  of  the 
thunder,  the  viridneas  of  the  Ugbtning,  and  the  fury  of  the 
dangerous  missiles  which  were  carried  with  the  broken  glasi 


f  the 


rribte    < 


c   of 


eUiiii  ilfury.  As  the  hail  abated  the  rain  came  down  in 
tam.  aJd  fears  being  entertained  of  a  land  flood,  llie  sluices 
at  toe  jdTereat  pools  were  opeued.  The  storm  flnally  went 
oS  toward  Hagley  ahoulS  o'clock.  All  tlie  wiadowa  in  the 
pariah  facing  the  storm  are  completely  gutted.  The  generality 

consideribly  damaged.  The  church  hu  the  glass  in  tlie  belfry 
and  one  of  the  west  irindows  entirely  demolished  :  the  olher 
window,  being  protected  by  wire  lattice,  escaped.  Not  a 
whole  pane  is  left  in  the  vicarage  nor  at  the  new  girls'  school, 
A,  Turner,  Escr.,  of  Flenemore,  has  lost  800.  The  greenhouses 
at  Wmterfold  (Rev,  T.  Harvard's)  are  also  destroyed;  4S 
large  panes  at  Riiahoek  rectory  were  broken.  Not  less  than 
ten  thousand  panes  in  (he  village  are  gone.  Mr.  Peter  Bough, 
hiringthe  most  windowi,  has  suEered  to  the  number  of  500, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Bough,  at  the  Talbot,  £50  ;  while  the  crops 
of  beans,  peu,&c.,  in  their  gardens  are  destroyed.     Such  was 

ley  were  laid,  only  in  ear  heiw  and  there  remaining.  The 
stnw  being  completely  broken  in  the  middle,  and  the  ein  em- 
bedded by  tbe  fury  of  the  nin,  tbe  crop  is  rendered  compan- 
tively  worthless.  'Die  stems  of  the  poutoes  were  cut  through, 
and  the  fruit  knocked  off  the  trees  in  hesps.  Tlie  only  damage 

oak  was  split  down,  fin'eral  apple  trees  at  the  same  place 
were  blown  down.  The  total  dimige  in  the  parish  will  amount, 
it  ia  estimated,  (o  £4,000.  The  fltit  strangen  who  appeared 
after  the  storm  were  two  countrymen  on  Saturday  morning. 
Being  unacquainted  with  the  mcdu  oprmdi,  they  gated  from 
house  tu  house  with  undigguiaed  astonishment,  opening  their 
eyes  and  mouths  in  sympathy  with  the  gaping  windows.  At 
length  their  ominous  sUence  waa  broken  with  "  Lor,  Jim,  whit- 
eierhave  'em  been  an  to  here  I"  "Ugh,  only  one_of  tiicm  eie 
Tecliooeering  tricks  depend  on't."  "  I  'spow  so,  but  I  wonder 
■  hat  side 'em  be  on."  "Uouit  know,  hut  'em  tu  done  it 
nicely  however,  ind  no  miitike." 
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METEOROLOGICAL     DIARY. 


Barombtbr. 


Day. 


8  a.m.  10p.m. 


Juiie22 
23 
24 
25. 
26; 

27. 
28 

29 

30 

July    ij 

2. 
3 

4 

I' 

7\ 

8' 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 


in.  cU. 

29.66 
29.72 
29.95 
30.05 
29.75 
29.85 
29.78 
29.80 
29.80 

29.99 
30.10 

30.17 
30.12 
29.95 
29.88 
29.94 
30.06 
30.05 
30.05 
30.16 
30.14 
30.08 
30.02 
29.95 
29.95 
29.80 
29.86 
29.95 
30.05 
30.02 
30.05 


in.  ets. 
29.67 
29.82 
;  30.06 
I  29.85 
29.80 
29.78 
29.80 

29.77 
29.92 
30.10 
30.12 
30.16 
30.00 
29.90 
29.90 
30.02 
30.C5 
30.02 
30.10 
30.14 
30.08 
30.05 
29.96 
29.95 
29.82 
29.80 
29.90 
30.00 
30.02 
30.05 
,  30.12 


Thbrmombter. 
Min.  i  Max.  I  lOp.xn 


47 
49 
49 
48 
55 
52 
52 
54 
53 
50 
52 
51 
59 
66 
65 
64 
56 
59 
63 

5.9 
62 
63 
63 

69 
60 

67 
56 

57 
61 

59 
57 


65 

71 
68 
74 
68 
68 
66 
67 
69 
70 

69 
75 

79 
85 
81 
74 

76 

84 
80 
74 

71 
75 

77 

80 

80 

73 

73 
76 
73 
75 
70 


Wind  and  Statb. 


Direction.       Force. 


53  ;;S.  West 

52  IW.S.W. 
55  !  W.,  var. 
60  ISW.,SE.,SW. 
65  IS.E.,  S.W. 
55  S.  West 
55  S.  West 

53  ■  S.  West 

55  Westerly 
57  W.  by  S.  or  N. 

56  W.  S.  W. 

62  :  S.  West 
70  S.  by  East 
73  S.E.,  South 

72  East 

64  East 
67  East 

70  ,S.  byE.  byW. 

65  l|N.W.,  East 

63  'Easterly 

66  !  Easterly 

67  Easterly 
65  Easterly 
69  Var.,  S.W. 

73  East,  below 
63  !S.  Westerly 
63  'Westerly 
59  |S.  by  West 
63  I ;  Westerly 

63  liW.  by  North 

69  N.  West 


brisk 

gentle 

gentle 

var.      I 

var. 

lively 

gentle  , 

liv.var. 

forcibl. 

var.      i 

lively    ' 

gentle 

soft  br. 

same 

lively 

lively 

lively 

gentle 

var. 

lively 

brisk 

brisk 

var. 

liv.  cal. 

brisk 

gentle 

gentle 

gentle 

gentle 

gentle 

gentle 


Atmosphbrb. 


8  a.m. 


fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

!fine 

^fine 

fine 

jfine 

fine 

'fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

,  cloudy 


2  p.m.  10  m. 


Wbath. 


cloudy  i  fine 
sun  fine 
sun  I  fine 
sun  cloudy 
cloudy  fine 
cloudy  I  fine 
cloudy  cloudy 
sun  fine 
sun  I  fine 
sun  fine 
sun  fine 
sun  fine 
sun  .fine 
sun  fine 
sun  fine 
sun  I  fine 
sun  I  fine 
sun  I  fine 
sun  fine 
sun  'fine 
sun  'cloudy 
sun  [fine 
sun  'fine 
sun  fine 
sun  ^cloudy 
cloudy  fine 
sun  jfine 
sun  jfine 
sun  cloudy 
cloudy  'fine 
sun      'fine 


rain 

drjr 

rain 

dry 

ndn 

rain 

rain 

rain 

ram 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

drops 

diy 

ram 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

showery 

dry 


High. 


30.3 


ESTIMATBD 

Barometer. 

Low. 
29.39 


AVBRAGES    OF    JULY. 

Thermometer. 


High. 
76 


Low. 
42 


Mean. 
61 


REAL  AVERAGE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  PERIOD. 


Highest. 
73.94 


Lowest. 
57.32 


Mean. 
65.63 


Weather  and  Phenomena. 

June  22 — Heavy  clouds  at  noon.  23 — Fair  and 
warm  day.  24 — Heavy,  thunder-like  clouds; 
warm  sun ;  fine  evening.  25— Summer-like  cirro- 
cumulous  clouds.  26 — Profuse  rain  last  night; 
finer  day;  sunny  gleams.  27— Brisk  showers. 
28— Showery;  wet  evening.  29 — A  shower; 
bright  evening.  30— Sharp  shower;  wind  lulls; 
and  a  clear  evening. 

Lunation.— First  quarter,  24th  day,  8  h.  47 
m.  e%'ening. 

July  1 — Commencement  of  settled  weather;  the 
temperature  increases,  under  the  influence  of  an 
almost  cloudless  sun,  till  the  11th.  12  to  14,  in- 
clusive— A  steady  east  current     lulling  towards 


sunset.  15 — Wind  becomes  fluctuating;  air  op- 
pressive; sun-heat  excessive.  16  —  Very  hot; 
lower  current  east;  clouds  collect  at  west  at 
6  p.m. ;  vivid  and  unremitting  electric  corms- 
cations  from  8  to  10;  a  little  very  distant  thun- 
der, and  a  fine  rain  follows.  17 — Wet  mom* 
ing ;  since  when  the  temperature  has  been  summer- 
like, and  by  no  means  oppressive. 

Lunations. — Full  moon,  1st  day,  3  h.  28  m. 
afternoon.  Last  quarter,  9th  day,  8  h.  6  m.  morn- 
ing.   New  moon,  17th  day,  4  h.  15  m.  morning. 

Remarks  connected  with  Aoriculturb. 

— ^The  weather  has  this  vear  been  periodical— June 
was  completely  wet ;  July  to  this  date  verv  dry  and 
hot.  The  sun  has  in  a  degree  scorched  the  wheat. 
We  have  seen  this  corn  and  several  fields  of  barlej 
approaching  to  ripeness,  and  in  a  week  or  so  will 
be  completeljr  mature.  Never  was  a  stronger  or 
more  promising  crop  of  com  seen  by  me;  but  hay 
is  rather  short,  though  fine.  Potatoes  are  very 
healthy,  yet  the  ground  requires  moisture.  Roote 
can  scarcely  grow.  J.  Towers. 

Croydon. 


THE  FABHXX'S  lUaAZDnS. 


CALENDAR    OP    HORTICULTURE. 


PLAHT-HODiBB. 
OrMnhoDM  phnli  of  all  lort*  atlll  requiring:  a  tlilft 
rontt  be  «tt«nded  to  iinuM<liatc)<r,  aa  It  U  linporUiit 
that  lhC7  iliould  be  gradually  brought  into  u  elate  ot 
Mat.  Suoh  a*  IiaT«  bnn  uinetinie  ibiricd,  and  iiaie 
nude  a  good  growth,  muit  now  be  expnaed  10  all  but 
Terjr  powerfal  ann,  In  order  to  harden  tbv  li< suet, and 
to  fndaea  a  fm  floirerin|r  liablt.  The  Clilnoee  iind 
Indian  Aialeai  onght  now  Id  be  lafficlenily  Imrdv'npd 
la  heart  free  rapoiure  to  Iheiun,  and  will  only  require 
to  be  prorecterl  from  hcaTj  drenching  raiiit.  Be  par- 
tic  uUrl  7  oarerul  that  tlicj  do  not  want  Tor  water  ut  the 
nmlf,  but  arolJ  Mtnrallng  (hem,  which  i>  even  more 
injurloui  than  glrlng  them  too  little  water.  In  the 
Murtuct  of  theie  npenllona  obaerre  If  there  \»  aaj 
tppcaranee  or  ohitrnctid  drainage,  and  let  it  bv  re- 
medied lmmediat«ly  bcrore  the  planti  go  to  reiit  for  the 
winter.  The  neceatary  attention  to  the  draiouge  of 
planti  required  to  b«  ao  long  a  time  in  a  oomparatively 
dormant  atate  li  probablj  one  of  the  moat  Important 
dlreclloni  which  a  calendar  writer  can  preii  upon  the 
tnper*UTe  contldemtlon  of  plant  growen;  becauie, 
tfae  effeet  of  water  applied  to  the  rooU  (when  applied 
Id  a  greater  quantity  than  !a  neeeuarj  to  preierre  their 
Vitality}!!  to  excite  into  growth;  and  tlierefore  if  the 
drainage  I*  eo  Imperfect  that  the  water  doM  not  paw 
off  freelj  and  quickly,  and  that  the  ball  of  earth  It  aa 
It  were  eompelled  to  retain  more  tbu  Ii  neceutry,  the 
acllon  of  tho  root*  will  take  place,  and  tbli  will  pru- 
dnce  a  corrciponding  rcMttoa  lu  the  fbliage;  whieh, 
taking  place  at  the  time  when  tetnperjture  and  other 
•Xlernai  condition*  arc  ouly  cunduclve  to  a  itate  of 
perfect  repote,  aauuot  but  be  Tcry  lajnrloiii  to  the 
well-doing  of  Ihs  plant  Ai  the  aeaion  ii  approacblug 
when  it  will  be  neectiarj  to  hrlDgmott  planti  Into  that 
■tate  of  dormancy  or  real,  which  modem  gardenen 
know  to  be  one  of  the  grcatcat  ctientlali  to  good  cul- 
ttmlon.  It  will  be  well  to  turn  our  iltentlon  to  tbe 
■ttttJect  with  more  than  ordinary  care;  and  depend 
npon  It,  the  ilale  of  the  rooli,  and  more  paTtlcnlar]; 
n>ot<rooUture,  la  one  of  the  moat  important  llema  Id 
tbe  manegcmcnt  of  planti  ihrougli  the  winter.  Ozalli 
IBoweanu  treated  as  formcrl;  recommended  it  now  one 
nf  the  moit  beautiful  and  gmanientat  of  conierratorj 
ptenli.  Let  It  h«  liberally  lupplled  with  waUr  and 
•Ometfmei  lome  diluted  liquid  tntnure,  which  will  alio 
baof  great  benefli  to  Fuchiiii.Baliam*,  late- flowering 
Oeranlnmf ,  Petunlm,  and  alio  Tropmolum  Lobbtannm. 
Look  well  to  the  ilate  of  tlio  C hry  Ban  them umi,  and 
keep  tfaen  growing  In  a  t%oroui  manuer,  fay  freqneat 
kppliealiooi  of  liquid  manorc.  They  muit  haTe  free 
espotnre  to  the  inn,  and,  remember,  no  mora  itopplog. 
|f  mildew  appears,  duit  them  well  with  eulpbur. 


Fo  n  cnco  -U  Qua  se. 
A'seriM.— The  taat  amount  of  mUr  licet  we  have 
lately  been  faionred  with  hai  been  highly  ftiTourabte 
to  theie  plant*  In  their  Tariout  ituges,  both  for  fruitcri 
and  lucceiiiont.  For  all,  except  ripening  fruit,  care 
mnit  be  nicd  to  keep  up  ■  good  eupply  of  air  moisture, 
and  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  Hill  to  pay  tlic  rc- 
quiiite  attention  to  the  itBle  of  the  bottom  hent,  and 
MC  that  It  doei  not  get  too  high.  Look  to  ttie  Hale  of 
the  root!  of  growing  •uccciaioQi,  and  ulicii  they  flil 
the  pot  give  them  a  ehift,  and  if  into  fruiliag  puti,  kt 
the  ihlft  be  B  roomy  oae.  Continue  tiie  iipplicBtiou  of 
liquid  manure  to  the  rooti.  With  regard  to  tbe  riprn. 
log  off  the  fruit,  it  will  be  well  lo  remember  that  the 
ilower  the  proccii  the  greater  will  be  the  flavour  :  any 
attempt  to  baiten  the  proccea  by  eipoaarc  to  an  nn- 
oataraliyhlgh  temperature  and  too  much  drought,  will 
j  not  only  leesen  tbe  weight  of  the  fruit,  hut  the  sugary 
•ecretloni  will  he  partly  converted  into  acid,  and  the 
flarour  much  deteriorated. 

Vhurit*. — Tbe  borden  of  tbe  later  houKi  now 
iwelllng,  the  fruit  will  be  benefited  by  copioue  luppUes 
of  liquid  manure.  Keep  the  honaet  in  which  the  fiuit 
ii  colouring  free  of  atmoipheric  moiataie,  and  let  Ihem 
have  free  Tentilatioa  night  and  day.  The  carlieat 
,  houHi  now  hare  of  fruit  mait  be  freely  opened;  in 
fact,  keep  the  whole  of  tbe  TeiiliUlun  open  to  their 
ntmoit  extent,  and  continue  to  check  aa  much  at  pos- 
I  ilble  tbe  tendency  to  late  growth*.  The  came  rule 
'  mu«t  be  followed  with  the  Peichei  and  Cherries,  in 
order  to  get  the  whole  of  the  wood  thoroughly  ma- 
tured, oa  It  li  Important  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy 
to  ai  long  a  period  ai  paaaiblc.  If  mildew,  thripi,  or 
red  ipider  appear,  syringe  them  nell  with  hydro 
eulpbnret  of  lime,  prepared  according  to  Qriaon'i 
dlreottoni  11  follow*  : — Mix  Intlmuleiy  one  pound  of 
eulphur  with  a  like  lolnme  of  quick  lime,  and  blend 
them  with  Ave  pinti  of  water,  and  boil  (en  miuulcs. 
When  settled,  pour  the  clear  liquid  off,  und  add  to  it 
from  thirteen  to  &ttetn  galloni  of  water,  ilir  It  well, 
and  lyringe  with  it  iramediatelj.  It  may  alio  be 
need  with  good  efllKt  on  Pcacbe*  and  Vine*  on  tha 
open  walii. 

Pitt  tad  fViMiM.— Helona  and  Cueomben  for  late 
pnrpoM*  muit  hare  attention  paid  to  bottom  heat, 
which,  whether  obtained  trom  hot  water,  ot  by  mean* 
of  dang  lining*,  must  be  maintained  at  75  degrees. 
Keep  the  bine*  well  thinned  out,  and  pracliae  stopping 
continually.  Setting  muit  alio  be  reK>rted  to  for  tbe 
late  fruit.  Cucumber*  and  Vegetable  Harrow!  out  of 
door*  muit  be  plentifully  npplied  with  water  In  Ibe 
absence  of  a  good  sapply  of  rain. 
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Flower  Garden. 
See  that  beddlngf  plants  are  confined  to  tbeir  proper 
limits,  by  pruning  off  exuberant  growth  around  the 
edges,  or  by  pegging  in.  The  borders  in  the  mixed 
flower  garden  should  be  Itept  hoed  frequently  ; 
stakes  applied  in  time  to  every  thing  requiring  it;  and 
all  past  flowering  stems  and  other  decaying  foliage  con- 
stantly remoTed.  The  work  of  propagation  for  another 
season  must  be  gone  into  forthwith.  Such  things  as 
ScarletGeranioms,  Salvias, and  other  free  rooting  plants, 
win  do  well  put  thickly  into  24 -pots  in  soil  composed 
of  half  silver  sand,  and  placed  in  a  frame  with  a  north 
upect  I  find  an  excellent  plan  to  follow  with  Ver- 
benat  is  to  put  in  at  once  several  handglasses  full  on 


a  south  border.  Shade  and  water  well  until  rooted ; 
then  give  free  exposure,  and  keep  constantly  stopped ; 
early  In  September  pot  them  three  in  a  four-inch  pot. 
We  then  place  them  on  a  shelf  in  a  large  pit,  which  ia 
oecasioually  heated  in  very  severe  weather,  and  they 
will  supply  any  number  of  very  fine  strong  cuttings 
early  in  the  spring.  Pinks  which  have  been  stmek 
under  handlights  mast  have  free  exposure,  to  harden 
them  for  planting  out.  Lose  no  time  in  getting  a  good 
stock  of  Cloves,  Carnations,  and  Picotees  layered. 
Prick  out  Queen  and  Brompton  Stocks  into  nursery 
beds.  See  that  the  Viola  arboria  in  reserf  e  beds  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  water.  C. 


AGRICULTURAL     REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 

FOR  JULY. 
With  a  coDtinuance  of  remarkably  fine  weather — 
even  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  usual 
changes  in  the  atmosphere,  the  result  of  excessive 
heat — the  progress  of  the  crops  towards  maturity 
this  month  has  been  rapid,  and  for  the  most  part 
satisfactory.  From  all  parts  of  England,  even  from 
what  may  be  termed  the  poor  districts,  very  favour- 
able accounts  have  reached  us  in  reference  to  the 
wheats.  The  blooming  season,  invariably  a  period 
of  great  peril  to  the  crop,  passed  oflT  remarkably 
well;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  enabled  to  state  that 
the  ears  are  well  and  fully  formed ;  and,  further, 
that  very  few  instances  of  blight  have  been  met 
with.  Thus  far  there  is  everything  to  hope  from 
the  future,  because  it  must  be  evident  to  all  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  that  the  yield  pro- 
mises to  be  quite  equal  to  last  year,  both  in  point 
ofwei|^ht  and  quality.  As  might  be  anticipated, 
therefore,  the  amount  of  business  doing  in  all  kinds 
of  wheat  in  the  various  markets  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  wholly  confined  to  immediate 
wants— millers  refusing  to  add  to  their  stocks, 
under  the  impression  that  the  value  of  wheat  has 
not  seen  its  lowest  point — which,  owing  to  the 
large  arrivals  of  flour  from  the  United  States,  and 
the  numerous  forced  sales  of  that  article,  have  been 
unusually  limited.  The  fall  in  the  quotations,  how- 
ever, has  not  exceeded  2s.  per  quarter ;  but  this 
amount  of  decline  upon  a  low  price  must  prove  a 
great  drawback  to  progressive  improvement.  The 
barley  crop  has  wonderfully  recovered  from  its 
somewhat  uneven  and  sickly  appearance  wc  have 
noticed  in  some  previous  reports.  The  yield  will, 
no  doubt,  be  a  full  average  one ;  though,  from  the 
comparatively  limited  breadth  of  land  under  culture 
this  season,  compared  with  our  actual  wants,  it  is 
evident  lhf\t  it  will  fall  con^idernhly  beneath  con- 


sumers' wants.  Should  the  weather  prove  fine 
during  han'est  work  we  may  anticipate  a  better 
supply  of  malting  parcels  than  was  the  case  in 
1850  or  1851.  As  re^rds  oats,  the  produce  will, 
we  conceive,  be  rather  in  excess  of  last  season. 
The  fields  generally  show  an  abundant  produce; 
but  we  regret  to  state  that  in  most  parts  beans  have 
suffered  severely  from  blight,  which  attacked  the 
bloom  shortly  after  it  made  its  appearance,  and 
completely  destroyed  the  prospects  of  the  growers ; 
hence  many  thousand  acres  of  land  have  been 
ploughed  up  from  the  crop  not  being  worth  the 
expense  of  cutting  and  carrying.  Peas  are  well 
spoken  of  with  scarcely  any  exception — the  late 
fine  rains  having  materially  added  to  the  yield. 

A  few  patches  of  land  have  been  cleared  of  their 
oats  in  the  West  of  England,  as  well  as  in  Kent ;  and 
wc  understand  that  wheat  harvest  will  be  partially 
commenced  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  on  the  2nd  of  Au- 
gust ;  but  it  cannot  be  general  for  the  next  fortnight, 
or,  perhaps,  three  weeks.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis  the  whole  of  the  crop  of  hay  has 
been  secured  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Con<* 
trary  to  almost  general  expectation,  its  produce  has 
turned  out  a  fair  average  one,  though,  in  our  opi- 
nion, it  has  not  equalled  that  of  1851,  which,  it  will 
be  recollected,  was  extremely  abundant.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  second  cut  will  quite  make 
up  the  deficiency  observed  up  to  the  present  time. 
In  the  Midland  and  Northern  counties  it  will, 
doubtless,  prove  in  excess  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  districts,  because  cutting  is  always  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  later  than  in  the  latter 
portions  of  the  country.  The  stock  of  old  hay 
having  become  much  reduced  higher  prices  have 
been  obtained  for  it ;  whilst  the  value  of  straw, 
from  the  increased  demand  for  thatchings  and  other 
necessary  purposes,  has  had  an  upward  tendency. 

As  is  always  the  case  at  this  season  of  the  yenr-*- 
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certainly  ever  since  the  severe  losses  sustained  in 
1847— numerous  reports  have  got  abroad  to  the 
effect  that  the  potato  disease  has  made  some  rather 
eztensiye  ravages  even  upon  the  best  lands.  On 
this  subject  we  have  made  the  most  careful  in- 
quiries, and  the  result  is  that,  up  to  the  present 
time,  no  losses  worthy  of  notice  have  been  sus- 
tained. True  it  is,  that  the  disease  is  to  be  met 
with  in  some  localities;  but  we  have  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  crop  never 
presented  a  more  promising  appearance  than  during 
the  whole  of  the  month.  From  the  continent  the 
imports  of  new  potatoes  this  season  have  been  only 
about  2,000  tons,  against  fully  3,000  to  4,000  tons 
in  1860  and  1851 ;  nevertheless,  our  markets  have 
been  very  heavily  supplied  with  home-grown  quali- 
ties in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  which  have 
•old  at  prices  varying  from  3s.  6d.  to  78.  per  cwt. 
•—the  latter  figure  being  for  kidneys. 

The  quantity  of  home-grown  wheat  now  on  hand 
is,  perhaps,  smaller  than  at  any  corresponding 
period  during  the  last  three  years.  This  circum- 
stance has  had  scarcely  any  effect  upon  the  buyers, 
whose  wants  have  been,  and  are  likely  to  be,  well 
met  by  the  foreigner.  The  supplies  of  produce  at 
this  time  in  warehouse  from  the  continent  and  else- 
where are  very  limited ;  but  this  is  chiefly  attributed 
to  the  anxiety  manifested  for  some  time  past  by 
the  importers  to  sell  on  board,  rather  than  incur 
the  expenses  of  landing  and  warehousing.  Should 
this  system  continue  to  be  generally  acted  upon, 
we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  improvement  in  our 
quotations. 

From  Sussex  and  Kent  our  reports,  in  reference 
to  the  appearance  of  the  hop  bine,  are  favourable ; 
but  from  Worcester  we  learn  that  the  promise  of  a 
crop  is  a  very  moderate  one.  The  bine  has  grown 
rapidly,  and  the  duty  has  been  estimated  at 
£180,000,  against  only  £75,000  at  this  time  last 
year.  All  kinds  of  hops  have  met  a  very  dull  sale^ 
and  prices  have  ruled  almost  nominal. 

The  crop  of  seeds  is  likely  to  prove  a  good  one. 
On  the  26th  transactions  were  reported  in  new 
rape  seed,  at  Mark  Lane,  at  £24  per  last.  Both 
carrots  and  turnips  are  looking  remarkably 
healthy. 

Although  prices  of  live  stock  have  been  some- 
what more  remunerative,  the  supplies  on  offer  in  our 
leading  markets  have  been  far  from  extensive. 
The  deficiencies  in  those  of  English  beasts,  sheep, 
and  calves  have  been  freely  made  good  from 
abroad.  The  pastures  being  well  covered,  the 
supply  of  green  food  has  contmued  large ;  hence 
the  demand  for  cake  has  been  trifling,  notwith- 
standing the  low  prices  at  which  it  has  been  offered, 
linseed  has  well  maintained  its  previous  value, 
although  we  kam  that  the  Greek  houses  have  sold 


not  less  than  200,000  quarters,  to  be  8hi])ped  to 
England  from  the  Black  Sea,  from  May  to  October, 
at  408.  per  quarter. 


REVIEW   OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Although  the  imports  of  foreign  stock  have 
been  on  a  liberal  scde,  the  aggregate  supplies  of 
stock  exhibited  in  Smithfield  since  we  last  wrote 
have  been  by  no  means  large,  the  time  of  year  con- 
sidered ;  but  their  general  quality  has  proved  good. 
The  "  season"  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  has  now 
been  concluded,  whilst  that  from  the  northern  dis- 
tricts has  commenced,  and  from  which  upwards  of 
5,000  beasts  have  already  come  to  hand.  The  hot 
weather  having  prevented  the  transmission  of  dead 
meat,  the  metropolis  has  been  almost  wholly  sup- 
plied from  the  live  cattle  market ;  hence,  the  busi- 
ness doing  has  been  somewhat  extensive,  and 
prices  have  been  well  supported.  Amongst  the 
ontport  arrivals  has  been  one  at  Portsmouth  of  an 
entire  cargo  of  oxen  from  Portugal.  This  importa- 
tion has  proved  the  best  ever  received ;  but,  from 
the  want  of  buyers  at  the  above  port,  nearly  the 
whole  has  been  brought  to  London,  and  disposed 
of  at  comparatively  high  rates.  Another  cai^o 
will  shortly  arrive  on  account  of  the  same  importers, 
who  have  paid  £1,000  freight  money  for  the  two 
vojrages.  The  experiment  so  often  tried  of  en- 
deavouring to  fatten  foreign  stock  in  this  country 
has  been  wholly  abandoned ;  but  we  have  noticed  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  weighing  qualities  of 
the  late  arrivals,  especially  amongst  the  sheep,  most 
of  which  now  arrive  hither  with  their  tails  cut. 
The  following  are  the  imports  into  London  :-— 

Head. 

Beasts   3,613 

Sheep    17,400 

Lambs 2,555 

Calves   2,157 

Pigs 1,283 

Total 27,008 

Do  in  1851  24,082 

During  the  corresponding  period  in  1850,  we  re- 
ceived 16,089;  in  1849,  16,412;  and  in  1848, 
12,379  head. 

The  total  supplies  of  stock  exhibited  in  Smithfield 
have  been  as  under  : —  Head. 

Beasts 18,404 

Cows 680 

Sheep  and  lambs 160,190 

Calves 3,746 

Pigs    3,067 
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8UPPLIS8  AT  C0BBK8P0NDING  PERIODS.  Steady,  at  full  priceg.    Beef  from  28.  4d.to  38. 4d.  • 

Beasts  ..  15,773    16,878    15,576    16,741    18,492  ^«al>  28.  8d.  to  38.  lOd. ;  pork,  28.  6d.  to  38.  6d. 

Cows    ..       586        495        470        451        470  P«r  Slbs.  by  the  carcass. 

Sheep  and  

lambs  .  1 53,290  147,290  162,900  178,550  188,170  LIMERICK  COUNTY. 

Calves..      3,693      4,033      2,615      2,908      2,520  ™          ,,    - ,           .^   ,       ,    ,,  , 

Rgs     ..      2,228       2,350      2,044       2,168       2,800  The  monh  of  June  and  first  week  of  July  were  lo  wet,  as  to 

Tk«    v„ii^^i               V        r            *L           _xi-    I.  '■"**  *"•  tillage  farmer  much  anxiety  and  delay.    The  laree 

The    bullock    supplies    from     the    north    have  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  in  June,  Jd  small  amount  of  sun- 

amounted  to  5,900 ;  from  other  parts  of  England,  ,hine,  were  imprecedcnted  for  the  season.    We  now  hare  the 

5,800;  and  from  Scotland,   1,050  head.  long-wished-for  summer  weather,  wiih  heavy  showers  occa- 

The  prices  of  beef  have  ranged  from   2s.   4d.  to  sionally,  and  nothing  seems  the  worse  for  the  continuous  rains 

3s.  lOd. ;  mutton,  2s.  8d.  to  4s. ;  lamb,  4s.  2d.  to  ^^  ^"*  month,  and  certainly  grass  has  been  much  improred. 

5s.  2d. ;  veal,  2s.  6d.  to  48. ;  and  pork,  28.  6d.  to  *"**  ^•*"*  '"^"'y  *^*^  "'^^  P^^*^»  **''•  ■"^«'*^  ^*»  *»"fi°«<* 

3s.  8d.  per  8lb8.  to  sink  the  offals.  *"  "^TtlT  ^w  ^T^  Kl'^?"  """^w  ?  "^t  f '*  ^f 

^  samples  that  have  been  brought  to  market  for  the  last  week 

COMPARISON    OP    PRICKS.  have  not  shown  any  disease,  and  the  main  crop  is  stiU  in  a 

July,  1348.                   July,  1849.  healthy  state.    As  might  be  expected,  we  had  the  potato 

1U«r         A.           o*     Q         *'                     '*              **  ^^'5^*  *^*'™ '  **"*  **  "^  ^^^  ^'^*  ***•  regular  disease,  which  is 

fleet.,    trom     28  to  42              28to40  produced  from  atmospheric  causes,  and  first  attacks  the  leavea 

Mutton....      I     °\^^     ^             30to40  tnd  item,  descending  from  them  to  the  tuber;  but  in  this  case 

Y^° 34t44              32  1^110  *^«'0<>*'^"''"'<^»«"«^''^^c'>°>«^««»*t*»o^S^»t  **»«t«ces- 

p    »' Qfl**^Afi              Qo*^n  «▼«  moisture  was  the  cause.    Many  of  the  operations  con- 

'^^^    3     0  to  4     0              .3     2  to  4     0  nccted  with  rrcen  cropping  have  been  reUrded  by  the  state 

July,  1850.                   July,  1851.  q(  ^^e  weather,  such  as  earthing  poUtoes,  sowing  tumipa, 

-j^-         .             ®'    "•       ®*    "•              *•    "•        ^'    "•  cleaning  mangolds,  carrots, and  parsnips,  &c. ;  but  all  hss  now 

Beef  . .  from     2     4  to  3     8              2     4   to  3     8  been  put  to  rights,  and  no  faUure  in  them  has  been  spoken  of. 

Mutton    ....      2   10  to  4     0              2     6  to  3  10  The  mower  is  hard  at  work,  and  more  cannot  be  ssid  for  the 

*^™° ^     fil^^^fl              ^     Oto5     0  weight  of  the  crop  than  that  it  is  good.    Wheat,  barley,  and 

p  ^ QOfAn             2     6  to  3     8  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  f^H  average  promise.    The  grasiog  farrners  are 

*  ^^    3     2  to  4     0              2     6  to  3     8  „^^  beginning  to  fear  that  their  profit  on  each  animal  will  be 

Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets  have  been  very  n^ht ;  there  is  so  little  difference  between  fat  and  lean  stock  in 

scantily  supplied,  whilst  the  demand    has  ruled  price.— July  17. 


AGRICULTURAL    INTELLIGENCE,    FAIRS,    &c. 


BERWICK  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.— There  was  but 
a  small  show  of  both  cattle  and  sheep.  The  beasts,  being  of 
inferior  quality,  brought  about  5s.  3d.  per  st. ;  mutton  a  shade 
more  than  5d.  per  lb.  There  was  a  small  show  of  lambs.  The 
Bomber  of  pigs  was  small ;  there  being  few  buyers  prices  were 
rather  lower.  The  foUowing  are  the  prices : — Beef,  from  4s. 
to  Ss.  3d.  per  st. ;  mutton  4^d.  to  5d ,  lamb  6d.  per  lb. ;  pork 
Am.  6d.  per  at.  Fat  beasts  10,  lean  do.  60,  milch  cows  10, 
•beep  and  Ismbs  508,  and  pigs  32. 

DUNSE  LAMB  TRYST.— The  supply  of  lambs  at  our 
liyst  on  Tuesday  was  larger  than  last  year,  and  prices  may  be 
quoted  as  under: — Half-bred  lambs  from  13s.  to  16s.,  three- 
parts  bred  from  ISs.  to  17s.  6d.,  and  bred  lambs  from  1 7s.  to 
19s.  6d.  There  were  two  smsll  lots  which  sold  at  20s.  The 
■how  of  sheep  was  small,  and  sales  from  21s.  to  21s.  6d.  for 
Dinmonts.  Mutton  sold  from  4^d.  to  5|d.  per  lb. ;  the  de- 
mand great,  and  all  sold  off,  areraging  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 
•bore  last  year's  prices.  In  our  wool  market  the  demand  was 
good,  and  a  considerable  quantity  disposed  of  st  the  following 
prieca :-— All  ewe  clip  from  24s.  to  25s.  6d.,  mixed  ewe  and 
iiogg  from  26s.  6d.  to  289.,  do.  all  hogg  clip  from  298.  to  30s. 
per  stone. 

GLOUCESTER  CHEESE  AND  WOOL  MARKETS.— 
Although  the  election  for  the  western  division  materially  in- 
terfered with  these  markets  on  Mondsy  last,  yet  they  were 
tolerably  well  supplied  and  attended.  Of  cheese,  about  100 
tons  were  pitched,  the  whole  of  which  was  sold  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  : — Best  siugles  40s.  to  44s.,  seconds  34s.  to  37s., 
ikim  21s.  to  28s.  per  cwt.  Of  wool  about  800  tods  came  to 
market,  and  the  quality  being  superior  the  whole  was  disposed 
of  esrly  at  from  288.  to  81s.  per  tod. 

GLOUCESTER  MONTHLY  MARKET  was  indifferently 


supplied  with  beef ;  the  trade  was  steady  at  from  5d.  to  5|d. 
per  lb.  The  few  sheep  penned  sold  readily  at  from  54d.  to 
5fd.  per  lb.,  aud  a  perfect  clearance  was  effected.  Lambs,  of 
which  there  was  a  limited  supply,  sold  well  at  from  6d.  to  6|d. 
per  lb.,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  whole  of  the  stock  was  <Ui- 
posed  of. 

HORSHAM  LAMB  FAIK— This  fair  was  not  so  nu- 
merously  atteuded  as  last  year,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
lambs  penned  (about  13,000  in  number)  were  sold  at  from  16s. 
to  26s.  There  was  about  the  usual  number  of  horses  in  the 
fair,  but  not  a  great  msny  changed  hands.  Pigs  were  tolera- 
bly chesp,  and  moTcd  off  pretty  freely.  Good  mutton,  fit  for 
the  butcher,  made  about  48.  per  stone. 

JEDBURGH  FAIR.— A  good  deal  of  business  was  done 
in  wool,  on  terms  similar  to  St.  Boswell's  and  other  rceent 
wool  markets. 

KIRTON  LINDSEY  FAIR  was  more  numerously  at- 
tended than  was  anticipsted.  Good  horses  and  useful  nags 
were  in  great  request,  but  of  each  there  was  but  a  moderate 
show.  Several  lots  of  ponies  (principally  Irish)  met  a  very 
brisk  sale,  and  a  great  many  changed  hands  at  prices  varying 
from  £8  to  £9,  £16  being  paid  for  the  better  sort.  A  great 
quantity  of  inferior  horses  on  sale,  the  demand  for  which  was 
very  limited.  With  beasts  we  were  only  thinly  supplied,  and 
but  little  business  was  transacted. 

NEWARK  FAT  STOCK  MARKET  was  very  moderately 
supplied  with  stock.  Buyers  seemed  somewhat  indifferent  to 
pay  the  demanded  price,  and  sellers  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
a  reduction  both  in  beef  and  mutton.  Mutton  sold  at  4j[d.  to 
5d.  per  lb.  Beef  Ss.  6d.  per  stone.  At  market,  beasts  103, 
sheep  811. 

SHERBORNE  FAIR  was  very  thinly  attended  and  top- 
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piled.  The  mimber  of  ilieep  penned  was  mneh  belov  the 
ntnal  avenge,  and  the  aale  was  not  so  brisk  as  at  the  late 
YeoTil  fair  by  about  Is.  per  hesd.  Ewes  fetched  from  25b.  to 
30i.;  wethers,  22s.  to  28s. ;  lambf,  17s.  to  21s.  each.  The 
quantity  of  cow  stock  offered  was  more  than  the  demand  re- 
quired, which  caused  the  trade  lo  be  dull,  and  only  a  few  of 
those  of  the  best  quality  found  purchaiers.  Fat  beef  reeliicd 
from  68.  to  9s.  per  seore ;  mutton,  5d.  to  6d.  per  lb. ;  pork,  7s. 
to  7t*  6d.  per  score.  There  wss  a  large  quantity  of  pigs 
penned,  but  the  trade  was  dull,  and  lots  of  them  were  driven 
away  unioUL  The  horse  fair  was  very  well  supplied  with 
oumbers,  but  the  quality  of  the  animals  was  mostly  of  a  very 
rough  description,  and  only  a  few  of  the  very  best  found  por- 
chasers.  The  «ool  trade  was  brisk,  and  a  great  msi^y  staplers 
were  present,  who  bou;;ht  at  from  13|d.  to  15d.  per  lb. 

BT.  BOSWELUS  LAMB  PAIR.— It  is  admitted  by  all 
parties  to  be  the  mott  important  market  in  the  sonth  of  Soot- 
land  for  this  description  of  stock.  Business  commenced  at  a 
very  early  hour,  the  stock  being  placed  before  daylight.  The 
stock  was  about  an  average  in  point  of  numbers,  and  the 
quality  waa  very  superior.  The  buyers  were  numerous,  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  many,  both  Irish  and  English 
gentlemen  and  dealers,  left  the  market  unsaved — we  believe 
some  of  them  intended  to  buy  large  numbers,  more  particu- 
larly for  Ireland.  The  sales  effected  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
morning  brought,  for  a  few  of  the  better  lots,  about  2s.  a-head 
more  than  at  this  market  last  year ;  but  the  inferior  kinds  of 
this  stock  fetched  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a-head  higher.  Hiis  ei- 
tiaordinary  demand  fur  shtep  is  caused  by  the  abundant  keep 
on  the  country  at  present,  and  every  prospect  of  the  turnip 
crop  being  a  favourable  result ;  also  the  prospect  of  the  wool 
market  rising.  After  the  first  break  on  the  sales,  the  stock 
went  off  rapidly.  For  a  time  there  was  an  apparent  unwil- 
lingness to  give  prices,  but  the  holders  of  stodL  having  dis- 
covered they  were  getting  things  their  own  way,  were,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  forenoon,  more  communicative.  Several  aales 
were  effected  on  Saturdsy  night,  but  the  prices  in  these  in- 
stances were  to  be  referred  to  the  rate  of  the  market.  The 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  salesmen  appeared  very  active,  and 
we  understand  that  one  of  them  purchased  about  1,800  bead, 
priucipiUy  for  the  nortii  and  Fifeahire.  By  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  furenoon  it  was  supposed  there  was  not  a  beast  remained 
nnsold.  There  were  also  a  good  number  of  clipped  hoggs  on 
the  mai kit-stance,  for  wliich  there  was  a  good  demand;  for 
the  inferior  qualities  of  which  Is.  a-hcad  was  obtained  above 
la»t  year,  aud  the  better  kinds  in  the  same  proportion.  Gim- 
mrrs  ran  from  21s.  6d.  to  23s.,  and  diumouts  from  25s.  6d.  to 
29s.  Such  a  complete  clearance  has  not  been  seen  at  St.  Bos- 
well's  for  many  years. 

OVERTO>f  FAIR.— llrcrc  was  a  good  average  number  of 
sheep  (about  100,000  head).  Generally  speaking,  the  stcck, 
as  regurds  condition,  waa  not  quite  so  good  as  on  several  pre 
ceding  years;  notwithftauding  this,  there  was  a  good  demand 
at  an  advance  of  about  Is.  on  the  prices  of  this  time  twelve- 
mouth.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  dealers,  who  were 
anxious  to  purchsae,  and  consequently,  notwithstanding  the 
high  prices  demanded,  but  very  few  pens  did  not  change  hands. 
I^Ir.  Coaens,  of  Norton  Farm,  penned  20 )  vrry  superior  ewes, 
whieh  realised  about  35s.  Some  lamba  told  at  278 ,  and  one 
lot  as  high  as  31s.  The  prizes  were  awarded  by  Messrs.  John 
Twynam,  William  Snaggs,  and  John  Lunn,  as  follows: — 
Clus  1. — A  cup  of  ten  guineas  value,  given  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Francis  Thornbill  Baring,  Bart,  for  the  beat  100 
Hampshire  down  wether  lamba,  from  a  flock  of  any  number, 
fed  and  bred  by  the  ezhibitcr ;  Mr.  F.  Budd,  Hatch  Warren 
farm.  Clasa  2. — A  cup  of  ten  guineas  value,  given  by  Mel- 
ville Portal,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  the  best  100  ewes,  full-mouthed, 
the  whole  of  which  have  been  fed  by  the  ezhibitcr  since  the 
15th  Oct.,  1851,  on  land  in  his  own  occupation;  Mr. F. Budd, 
Hatch  Warren  farm.  Class  3. — A  cup  of  ten  guineaa  value, 
given  by  William  Beaeh,  Esq.,  for  the  best  80  wether  lambs, 
bred  from  a  flock  of  ewea  not  ezceeding  410 ;  Mr.  Davis, 
North  Waltham.  Claaa  4.— A  cup  of  five  guineas  value, 
given  by  the  Right  Hon.  C.  S.  Lefevre,  M.P.,  for  the  best  pen  of 
ram  lambs,  of  any  breed,  not  leaa  than  four;  Mr.  C.  Edney, 
Whitchurch.  Tlie  lambs  hhcwn  by  Mr.  Pern,  of  Itchcu  Stoke, 
were  highly  commended. 

STOCKBRIDGE  SHEEP  AND  LAMB  FAIR.— About 
An  average  number  were  penned.  Business  commenced  very 
sln-gishly  owing  to  the  high  prices  aske J  by  the  sellers,  who. 


eventually  seceding  to  more  reasonable  terms,  thedeslers  pur- 
chased slowly  at  an  advanee  of  Is.  per  head  on  ewea  and  lambs, 
but  wether  sheep  did  not  partake  of  this  improvement.  Several 
farmers  did  not  feel  disposed  to  meet  the  offtrs  of  their  cus- 
tomers, and  took  their  flocks  back  to  await  the  issue  of  Overton 
aud  Alresfurd  fairs.  There  was  a  much  shoiter  attendance  of 
company  than  usual,  which  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the 
exeessive  and  overpowering  heat  of  the  weather.  Several  pens 
of  fine  rams  were  exhib  ted,  amongst  which  we  noticed  those 
of  Messrs.  J.  Pau:e,  Courtney,  Spencer,  T.  Pain,  Dear,  &c., 
&c.  Prices  :  ewes  from  26s.  to  30s.,  lambs  from  Ids.  to  24s., 
(one  superior  lot,  belonging  to  Mr.  W.  Attwood,  realized  278.), 
wethers  26s.  to  35s. 

SWAFFHAM  (NORFOLK)  FAIR.— There  was  a  good 
supply  rf  live  stock  of  every  description,  with  an  active  de- 
mand throughout  the  day,  grazing  beasts  fully  supporting 
formor  rates.  The  supply  of  sheep  was  tm usually  short.  The 
top  lots  of  wethers  were  eagerly  sought  after ;  high  prices 
were  demanded,  aad,  as  the  day  waned,  eo  far  from  sellers 
hsviug  to  lower  their  pretensi'  ns,  the  contrary  was  the  case. 
Tiiere  was  likewise  a  brisk  trade  for  strong  useful  ewes.  Prices 
ranging  from  288.  to  Sis.  each;  wether  lambs,  18s.  to  22s.; 
ewe,  15s.  to  18s.  each.  Mileh  and  in-calf  cows  were  easier  to 
buy.  Horses :  really  good  ones  kept  up  in  prices ;  inferior 
ones  scarcely  saleable,  but  colti  in  good  demand,  3  year  olds 
selling  freely,  at  25/.  to  35/. ;  2  years  oM.  at  18/.  to  25/  each. 

IRISH  FAIRS.— Li SBURN :  Tsken  altogether,  the  amount 
of  stork  offered  was,  perhaps,  the  larjccst  shown  in  tbaf  town 
for  scveial  years  pait.  In  the  cow  f«ir  ijicit  activity  prevailed, 
especially  as  to  fst  stock,  which  sold  at  prices  that  must  hare 
proved  very  favourable  to  holdera,  even  taking  iuto  account  tie 
high  figure  paid  for  such  cattle  at  May.  One  grazier  sold  ten 
head  of  three-year-old  heifers,  in  good  condition, at  one  hundred 
guineas ;  another  disposed  of  eight  head,  ct  £70 ;  two  very 
fine  Durhams  brought  £25  ;  and  a  ham'some  Ayrshire, 
eighteen  months  old,  sold  for  £9.  Springers  were  in  better 
demand,  the  prices  realized  being  about  £1  per  head  above  the 
current  ratea  of  similar  cattle  four  weeks  since.  Cows  in 
milk  were  also  more  readily  disposed  of,  the  turn  in  the 
value  of  butter  having  caused  more  inquiry  for  siirh 
animal',  with  a  slight  advance  in  prices,  eaual  to  the  deprecia- 
tion which  took  place  in  the  prices  of  milch  cattle  during  the 
last  six  weeks.  Young  stock,  well  bred  and  with  improvable 
appearance,  were  bought  up  by  the  dealers  connected  with  the 
English  markets,  at  the  full  rates  curretkt  since  April  last. 
There  were  several  lots  of  infeiior  cows,  aged  and  in  bad  con- 
dition. These  sold  at  very  lo  v  pficcs.  Sheep  nearly  finished 
were  very  difficult  to  purchase ;  the  supply  of  all  descriptions 
was  ample,  but  the  quslity  offered  shows  that  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done  by  farmers  iu  order  to  bring  up  the  breed  of 
this  valuable  dass  of  farm  stock  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Lambs  were  fully  six  shillings  a-hcad  above  the  rates  cur- 
rent two  yeara  ago.  Sttre  \i^a  were  much  wanted,  but 
the  supply  was  very  short  in  propottion  to  the  demand ; 
those  offered  exhibited  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
breed,  and  brought  large  prices.  Snckera  sold  at  various  rates 
— 25<.  to  35s.  pv-r  pair.  The  hf  rse  fair  showed  a  more  than 
usual  number  of  animals,  with  some  very  superior  descriptions 
both  for  saddle  and  harness.  A  jockey,  from  Wales,  bought 
six  up-sized  bay  horse?,  st  £200  for  the  lot ;  a  pair  of  iron- 
greys,  matches,  went  off  st  £70.  Roadsters  were  iu  demand, 
at  12  guineas  to  18  guineas  each.  Far.ai  horses  brought  £14 
to  £16.  Hackv,  £6  to  £10.  About  a  dozen  horses — four  or 
five  year  old»,  up  to  heavy  weight,  sr.d  likdy  to  answer  the 
troop— sold  at  prices  from  £20  to  £25  each.  Of  the  very  in- 
ferior hacks  and  screws,  little  need  be  ssid  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  were  numerous,  and  brought  from  £2  to  £6. 


WOOL  MARKETS  AND  FAIRS. 

DEVIZES  WOOL  FAIR  waa  largely  attended  by  both 
buyera  and  selleia,and  a  good  business  was  doi:e  at  the  follow- 
ing rates ;— Ewe  wool,  298.  to  30s.  6d. ;  ewe  and  teg  mixed, 
32s.  to  31s. ;  one  lot,  wlucli  wai  fivc-aixtb  teg  aud  one  ewe, 
fetched  Sis.  6J.  There  was  but  little  teg  iu  the  fair,  aud  wc 
heard  of  none  being  sold.  The  whole  uumbcr  of  fleeces  offered 
was  33,000. 

DORCHESTER  WOOL  FAIR.-As  several  rcceutly  ei- 
tabliabed  fairs  had  lately  been  held,  it  was  feared  that  a  con- 
siderable diminution  would  have  been  apparent  both  as  regarda 
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tlwqMaftitjof  woolpilcli0d,tiidmtheBninb«rofpafdioiKi  ; 
but  ve  an  pleased  to  state  that,  not  only  was  there  a  larger 
qnanthj  of  wool  (upwards  of  2,000  tods)  ofTered  for  sale  than 
m.  thtpraoeding  year,  but  that  the  whole  of  it  met  with  ready 
b^yvi^  at  the  foUowiag  piiees:— Ewe  wool,  28a.to808.; 
nixed  dou,  29s.  to  3ls. ;  Ug  do.,  83s.  to  84s.  per  tod. 

PORT-WILLIAM  WOOL  PAIB,  Tuesday,  July  IS.— 
The  attendance  was  numerous,  but  less  than  on  some  former 
ocrasions.  In  addition  to  trauaactiona  in  black£u«d,  several 
lots  of  Cheviot  sheep  were  disposed  of,  as  were  also  many 
dips  of  Cheviot  wooL  Sellers  were  very  much  indisposed 
to  commenfie  business,  and  until  a  late  hour  iu  the  evening  a 
itilf  market  was  expected.  The  particulars  of  a  single  traus- 
sctiOD  in  wool  were  not  to  be  ascertained  until  after  eight 
o'dock,  at  which  hour  purchases  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced. The  diflSculty  of  obtaining  bona  fide  prices  at  the 
Fort- William  fsir  is  perhaps  miequidled  at  any  other  market 
in  the  kii^om ;  and  in  proof  of  this  statement  we  may  meu- 
tioa  that  in  some  instances  promises  of  secresy  were  exacted 
b^nre  finally  concluding  the  bargain.  In  cross  and  Cheviot 
sheep  a  slight  rise  on  last  year's  prices  was  obtained — estimated 
by  dealers  to  average  about  6d.  per  head,  and  all  the  lots  of 
this  description  .were  ^said  to  have  been  sold.  Blackfaced 
lambs  varied  very  little,  if  anything,  from  the  rates  of  1851. 
Purchasers  of  wool  consider  that  last  year's  prices  were  barely 
supported,  and  in  a  few  cases  lower  quotations  must  be  given. 
Tie  best  and  largest  clips  sold  at  from  9s.  to  ^9s.  3d.,  rumour 
says  up  to  9s.  6d.  per  stone,  although  we  only  heard  of  one 
a^nal  transaction  at  that  price ;  inferior  and  small  clips  were 
sold  at  8s.  6d.  to  8s.  9d.  and  9s.  per  stone. — Inverness  Courier. 

OLENDEVON  WOOL  MARKET.  —  A  considerable 
BBBfaer  of  buyen  and  growers  were  iu  attendance.  The  buyers 


wera  Messrs.  Seott  and  Mnrdooh,  Petth  j  Buehanan,  of  Ban* 
Dockburu ;  Younger,  of  Glasgow ;  and  othera.  The  day  waa 
considerably  advanced  and  before  much  business  was  done, 
but  before  evenhig  a  great  portion  of  the  wool  waa  disposed  of 
at  98. 6d.  laid,  and  12s.  6d.  white,  aU  bteokfiM»d  or  22s.  tha 
double  stone. 

HULL,  July  20. — About  fifty  sheets  of  wool  were  shown, 
and  nearly  all  sold  at  about  previous  prices. 

liLANDRIIJ/)  WOOL  PAIR.— Fsrmers  brought  wool 
to  the  village  beyond  every  expectation  for  the  first  time  from 
distant  places,  snd  were  met  with  plenty  of  buyers,  who  soon 
deared  the  street,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  lots,  snd  those 
were  sold  after  the  wool  went  home.  The  price  was  from  lOd. 
to  12d.  par  lb.  The  Isrgest  purchssers  were  from  Llangollen 
and  Glynceiriog,  who  bought  a  great  many  tons. 

YORK,  July  22.— At  this  our  tenth  market  for  this  year'a 
clip  \ie  had  about  S84  sheets  of  wool ;  about  320  were  sold, 
and  about  64  left  on  hand.  We  had  again  a  slow  business 
market,  the  buyers  trying  to  reduce  prices,  and  the  sellers 
successfully  resistiug  the  attempt.  Fint-class  wools,  of  super 
quality  snd  clean  condition,  had  the  call  of  the  market, 
at  pricea  firm  upon  former  quotations,  whilst  secondary  kinds, 
in  dirty  condition,  were  difficult  to  sell,  at  prices  tending 
downwsrda.  liOcks  snd  cotted  fleeces  were  in  good  demand, 
at  former  quotations.  The  high  prices  demanded  to-dsy  by 
the  sellers  of  moor  wools  have  been  resisted  by  the  buyers. 
Clips  bought  at  C«slleton  fair  on  Monday  last  at  9s.  6d.  per 
stone  would  not  realise  more  than  9f .  in  the  York  market ; 
contequcntly  the  deslers  lost  fiilly  fid.  per  stone,  besides  csr- 
riage  and  expenses.  The  quotstions  at  Liverpool  for  Alpaca 
and  East  ludia  wools,  and  also  the  price  of  Scotch  wuols, 
tended  to  bring  down  the  York  prices  for  the  moor  wools. 


REVIEW    OF    THE    CORN     TRADE 

DURING   THE   MONTH    OF  JULY. 


The  splendid  weather  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured  throughout  the  month  now  about  to  ter- 
minate has  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  probable  result  of  the  en- 
suing harvest.  When  we  last  addressed  our  readers, 
the  prospects  were  certainly  not  of  a  character  to 
warrant  very  high  expectations ;  to  nearly  the  end 
of  June  there  was  a  great  want  of  sunshine,  and 
more  rain  fell  in  that  month  than  was  deemed  de- 
sirable ;  since  then,  however,  we  have  had  several 
weeks  of  intense  heat,  and  with  the  exception  of 
partial  thunder  showers  little  rain ;  the  various 
crops  have,  consequently,  been  forced  lapidly  for- 
ward, and  at  present  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  harvest  will  prove  superior  both  in  quantity  and 
qnality  to  the  average  of  good  seasons.  The  bloom- 
ing time  passed  over  favourably,  and  we  have 
hitherto  heard  of  very  few  complaints  of  disease  of 
any  sort.  The  wheat  crop  is  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching maturity;  the  colour  is  good,  the  ear 
long  and  well  filled,  and  the  straw  clean  and  long. 
All  that  will  be  needed,  therefore,  is  fine  weather 
for  the  in-gathering,  but  heavy  and  continued 
rains  might  do  much  harm  even  now.  The  heat 
has,  in  some  instances,  been  perhaps  too  great  for 
Lent-sown  corn,  but  the  reports  from  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  on  the  whole,  speak  well  of  barley, 
oats,  and  pens,  but  the  beans  are  not  so  favourably 
spoken  of. 


The  potato  disease  prevails  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  as  well  as  in 
Ireland ;  indeed  the  accounts  from  the  latter  coun- 
try were  at  one  period  of  a  nature  to  cause  consi- 
derable uneasiness,  but  the  disorder  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  spread  so  rapidly  as  it  was  feared  it 
might  do,  and  apprehension  on  the  subject  has,  in 
a  great  measure,  subsided. 

At  the  moment,  and  for  some  weeks  past,  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  probable  result 
of  the  crops  have  been  indulged  in ;  we  need,  how- 
ever, scarcely  remind  our  friends  that  much  must 
yet  depend  on  the  weather.  Meanwhile  there  is  an 
evident  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  holding 
stocks  to  clear  out  as  far  and  as  fast  as  is  practica- 
ble in  expectation  of  a  low  range  of  prices  after 
harvest.  That  the  value  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
produce  would  be  likely  to  rule  very  low  in  case 
the  present  promise  of  future  abundance  should  be 
fulfilled  cannot  be  questioned.  With  good  average 
crops,  the  produce  of  Great  Britain  is,  in  our  opi- 
nion, nearly,  if  not  quite,  sufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption ;  with  plentiful  harvests  it  was  so  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ago,  as  was  proved  in  1835  and 
1836,  when  scarcely  any  importations  were  needed. 
Against  the  increase  which  has  since  taken  place 
in  the  population,  we  have  the  various  improve- 
ments which  have  been  introduced  in  agriculture ; 
the  latter  will,  we  think,  be  found  to  have  enabled 
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feurmera  to  increase  their  produce  bo  as  fully  to  pro- 
vide for  the  increaae  of  population.  Should  the 
home  crops,  therefore,  give  only  an  average  yield, 
and  no  deficiency  occur  in  the  produce  of  the  other 
corn-growing  countries  of  Europe  and  America, 
we  should  in  all  prohahility  have  lower  prices  dur- 
ing the  twelve  months,  commencing  with  the  1st 
September  next,  than  we  have  witnessed  for  many 
years.  Six  years'  trial  of  free  trade  has  proved 
that  the  foreign  growers  can,  whatever  may  be  the 
character  of  the  seasons,  always  produce  wheat  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  furnish  England  with  con- 
siderable supplies ;  this  year  the  prospects  for  the 
harvest  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are  as  favour- 
able as  in  this  country ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that 
there  will  be  a  large  excess  for  shipment,  and  un- 
less anything  unforeseen  should  hereafter  occur  to 
give  a  different  complexion  to  affairs,  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  overwhelming  imports  of 
grain  when  little  or  no  foreign  aid  is  likely  to  be 
needed.  The  idea  of  a  re-imposition  of  a  duty  on 
com  appears  to  have  been  wholly  abandoned  by 
both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  that  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  place  the  farmers  of 
Great  Britain  in  a  position  to  enable  them  to  culti- 
vate the  soil  with  some  profit,  or  that  land  must 
ultimately  go  out  of  cultivation,  appears  to  us  in- 
evitable. Lord  Derby's  party  claim  having  gained 
a  majority  by  the  general  election;  it  remains 
now  to  be  seen  what  they  will  propose  for 
the  relief  of  those  who  have  contributed 
to  place  them  in  that  position.  The  question  re- 
solves itself  into  this.  Can  wheat  be  grown  in  this 
country  with  profit  at  35s.  to  408.  per  qr.  ?  A  higher 
price  cannot,  on  the  average  of  years,  be  calculated 
on  with  free  trade.  With  rents,  &c.,  as  they  now 
are,  the  question  admits,  we  believe,  of  no  answer 
except  in  the  negative.  What  can  be  done,  then,  to 
lower  the  cost  of  production  ?  This  is  the  matter 
which  the  new  Government  will  have  to  consider. 
With  this  simple  statement  we  shall  dismiss  the 
subject  for  the  present. 

Harvest  operations  have  been  partially  com- 
menced in  some  early  localities — some  barley,  rye, 
oats,  and  peas  having  been  cut  during  the  week ; 
and  should  the  weather  be  favourable,  reaping  is 
likely  to  be  pretty  general  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  kingdom  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days. 

The  hay  crop  has  been  secured  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner.  Mowing  was  scarcely  commenced 
until  the  beginning  of  July,  which  is  considerably 
later  than  usual ;  but  the  work  proceeded  rapidly, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  produce  has  been  carted 
in  excellent  order.  The  yield  has  turned  out  much 
better  than  (considering  the  long-continued  drought 
in  April  and  May)  could  have  been  expected,  and 
the  quality  is  very  good.    Farmers  have  been  so 
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busy  with  their  hay  crops  as  to  allow  of  little  leisure 
for  bringing  forward  supplies  of  com.  The  elections 
have  also  interfered  more  or  less  with  the  regular 
course  of  business,  and  the  consequence  has  been 
that  the  deliveries  of  grain  from  the  growers  have 
been  exceedingly  short  during  the  month  now  about 
to  terminate.  This  has  prevented  prices  giving  way 
BO  much  as  they  otherwise  might  have  done,  still 
the  tendency  has  been  decidedly  downwards  at  all 
the  leading  markets  in  the  agricultural  districts  as 
well  as  at  the  principal  consuming  towns.  To  show 
how  great  has  been  the  falling  off  in  the  home  sup- 
plies, we  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
account  of  the  quantities  of  EngHsh  wheat  sold 
during  the  last  four  weeks  at  the  towns  from  which 
the  returns  are  made  for  compiling  the  averages  :— 
Week  ending  26  June. . . .      104,174  qrs. 

3  July 91,665 

10    „    ....       79,471 
17     „    59,653 

From  this  statement  it  would  appear  that  the 
stocks  of  wheat  of  last  year's  growth  are  nearly 
exhausted ;  but  we  think  this  conclusion  would 
not  be  correct,  feeling  convinced  that  the  falling  off* 
has  been  occasioned,  at  least  in  a  measure,  by  the 
causes  above  referred  to.  Admitting,  however,  that 
less  wheat  of  home-growth  than  usual  remains  in 
the  hands  of  farmers,  there  seems  little  probability 
of  anything  like  scarcity  being  experienced,  the 
supplies  from  abroad  having  thus  far  been  always 
in  excess  of  the  demand. 

Within  the  last  fortnight  large  arrivals  of  wheat 
and  Indian  com  have  taken  place  off*  the  coast  from 
the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean ;  and,  for  a  con- 
siderable time  past,  we  have  had  regular  weekly 
receipts  of  flour  at  Liverpool,  London,  &c.,  from 
America. 

The  supplies  from  the  near  continental  ports 
have  not  been  so  liberal ;  but  prices  are  rapidly 
giving  way  on  the  other  side,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  Baltic  merchants  will  send  the 
stocks  they  have  so  long  withheld  in  expectation  of 
an  English  demand  to  this  country,  now  that  the 
prospects  for  the  harvest  have  deprived  them  of  the 
hope  of  higher  prices. 

Business  at  Mark  Lane  has  been  exceedingly 
dull  throughout  the  month,  and  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  wheat  may  be  estimated  at  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr. 

The  arrivals  coastwise  into  the  port  of  London 
have  been  scanty  in  the  extreme,  or  the  decline 
would  probably  have  been  greater.  The  weekly 
receipts  have  scarcely  averaged  3,000  qrs.,  and  the 
quantity  brought  forward  by  land- carriage  samples 
from  the  neighbouring  counties  has  been  equally 
unimportant ;  still,  as  already  remarked,  buyers 
have  managed  to  obtain  the  advantage.  The 
decline    has   been   as    follows  :     On    the    5th 
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mstant  the  m tilers  refused  to  buy  until  factors 
submitted  to  a  reduction  of  Is.  to  28.  per  qr.,  and 
eren  at  that  abatement  the  demand  was  by  no 
means  active.  During  the  succeeding  week,  the  de- 
pression rather  increased,  and  on  the  12th  a  further 
fall  of  about  Is.  per  qr.  occurred.  Since,  then, 
however,  factors  have  manifested  a  determination 
to  make  a  stand ;  and  the  few  small  lots  exhibited 
from  Essex  and  Kent  on  the  following  Monday 
(19th  inst.)  were  placed  without  further  concession 
being  made.  This  was  also  the  case  on  the  26th 
July,  though  the  millers  conducted  their  operations 
with  more  than  ordinary  caution.  Good  runs  of 
Kentish  and  Essex  red  wheat  are  not  now  worth 
more  than  40s.  per  qr. ;  and  it  has  become  difficult 
to  exceed  48s.  per  qr.  for  white,  though  extra  fine 
qualities  of  either  would  perhaps  sell  at  Is.  per  qr. 
over  the  rates  named. 

The  arrivals  of  foreign  wheat  into  London  have 
not  been  particularly  large;  still,  50,000  qrs.  have 
come  to  hand  in  the  space  of  four  weeks,  which, 
under  existing  circumstances,  has  proved  more 
than  has  been  needed.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  supply  has  consisted  of  secondary  and  inferior 
qualities  of  Baltic  wheat,  shipped  from  Holland. 
No  quotable  change  took  place  in  prices  during  the 
first  fortnight ;  but  the  turn  was,  nevertheless,  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  purchaser :  but  since  then, 
a  decline  of  fully  2s.  per  qr.  has  been  generally 
submitted  to,  without  inducing  purchasers  to  act 
freely.  Some  of  the  inferior  Lower  Baltic  red 
wheat  nas  lately  Deen  forced  off  at  the  low  price  of 
35s.  per  qr.,  and  other  sorts  have  been  sold  at  cor- 
responding rates.  The  loss  to  the  parties  concerned 
must  be  enormous,  as  some  of  this  wheat  has  been 
bought  at  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam,  at  very  high 
rates,  to  ship  to  London.  The  stocks  in  granary 
have  rather  accumulated  since  our  last ;  still,  the 
total  quantity  in  warehouse  is  not  particularly 
large.  A  considerable  amount  of  business  has 
been  transacted  during  the  month  in  floating  car- 
goes ;  and  of  the  sLxty  or  seventy  vessels,  wheat- 
laden,  which  have  arrived  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  Black  Sea  off  Falmouth  and  Queenstown  for 
orders,  more  than  half  had  been  sold  before  ar- 
rival ;  and  at  present  there  are  scarcely  a  score  re- 
maining unsold.  The  best  qualities  of  Ghirka 
have  realized  38s.  to  3gs.,  and  Polish  Odessa  35s. 
to  36s.  per  qr.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance.  These 
rates  are,  however,  no  longer  obtainable;  and 
sellers  having  refused  to  give  way  sufficiently  in 
price  to  tempt  buyers,  comparatively  few  bargains 
have  been  closed  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  days. 
We  have  lately  had  offers  of  wheat  free  on  board 
tt  Baltic  ports,  at  moderate  terms,  without  leading 
to  business,  there  being  at  the  moment  a  decided 
unwillingness  to  enter  into  forward  purchases. 


Very  fair  qualities  of  red,  weighing  61  to  6lilbs. 
per  bushel,  might  be  bought  at  38s.  per  qr.,  in- 
cluding freight  and  insurance,  and  higher  kinds  at 
corresponding  rates. 

The  top  quotation  of  town-manufactured  flour 
has  remained  stationary,  but  the  sale  has  been  lan- 
guid in  the  extreme.  Country  flour  has  in  some 
cases  been  offered  at  reduced  prices,  without  in- 
ducing the  bakers  to  take  more  than  they  have 
needed  for  immediate  use.  That  the  consumption 
of  bread  has  been  much  decreased  by  the  abund- 
ance and  cheapness  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  can- 
not be  questioned ;  and  in  many  parts  of  London 
the  bakers  have  been  offering  stale  bread  at  2d. 
per  4lb.  loaf.  The  arrivals  of  flour  from  France 
have  not  been  large,  but  from  America  58,000 
barrels  have  been  received.  Both  kinds  have  been 
exceedingly  difficult  of  disposal,  and  importers 
have  been  forced  to  store  for  want  of  buyers  from 
on  board  ship.  The  common  sorts  of  French  have 
been  offered  at  about  28s.,  and  very  good  at  308. 
to  32s.  per  sack ;  whilst  American  in  good  condi- 
tion may  be  quoted  20s.  to  21s.,  and  fine  22s.  per 
barrel,  with  more  sellers  than  buyers  at  the  terms 
named. 

Hardly  any  barley  of  home  growth  has  come  for- 
ward; and  in  the  absence  of  supply  quotations  have 
become  in  a  great  measure  nominal.  Stocks  of 
English  barley  are  certainly  reduced  into  a  very 
narrow  compass ;  but  as  the  finer  sorts  for  malting 
are  not  required  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
)  foreign  supplies  have  proved  amply  sufficient  to 
furnish  what  has  been  needed  for  feeding  purposes, 
the  value  of  the  latter  has  tended  downwards. 
Light  grmding  qualities  from  France  and  Belgium 
have  been  sold  at  23s.  6d.  to  24s.  6d.,  and  heavy 
Baltic  samples  at  25s.  to  26s.  per  qr.  One  sample 
of  new  Kent  barley  was  exhibited  on  the  26th  inst., 
not  by  any  means  fine,  the  berry  being  small  and 
the  colour  far  from  bright ;  for  this  parcel  36s.  per 
qr.  was  asked,  a  price  much  above  the  notion  of 
buyers,  and  it  consequently  remained  unsold.  The 
quahty  of  a  single  sample  secured  too  early,  and 
probably  in  an  immature  state,  can  afford  no  cri- 
terion for  forming  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  growth 
of  this  year  may  prove.  The  accounts,  thus  far, 
speak  very  favourably  of  this  crop,  and  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  quality  will  in  general  be 
fine. 

Malt  has  moved  off  very  slowly,  and  though 
sellers  have  not  conceded  freely,  they  have  been 
compelled  to  give  way  more  or  less.  The  hot 
weather  has  no  doubt  promoted  the  consumption 
of  beer,  and  the  stocks  of  old  malt  have  been  con- 
siderably diminished. 

The  supplies  of  oats  of  home  growth  have  been 
scanty.    This  fact  tends  to  confirm  all  that  has 
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been  said  earlier  in  the  season  respecting  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  old  stocks  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. The  receipts  from  abroad  have,  howeyer> 
been  so  liberal,  that  the  scarcit^r  of  the  home  nip- 
plies  has  not  been  felt ;  indeed,  there  has  been  a 
constant  excess  of  supply  over  demand,  and  prices 
have  given  way  from  week  to  week.  The  first  ar- 
rival from  Archangel  appeared  in  the  market  on  the 
23rd  inst.  Since  then  several  cargoes  have  ar- 
rived. The  quality  of  the  Russian  oats,  the  growth 
of  1851,  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  average  years,  and 
we  should  judge  the  weight,  by  the  samples  we 
have  seen,  at  38  to  30lb8.  per  bushel.  The  open- 
ing price  was  19s.  Afterwards  sales  were  made  at 
ISi.  6d.  and  16s.  per  qr.,  and  with  increased  re- 
ceipts the  price  will  probably  go  down  to  l7s.  per 
qr.,  a  rate  which  will  barely  get  importers  out 
without  loss.  Fresh  English  oats  have,  owing  to 
their  scarcity,  brought  relatively  higher  prices,  and 
40  to  42lb8.  feed  are  still  worth  208.  to  21s.  per  qr. 
Scotch  feed,  of  superior  quahty,  may  be  quoted 
22s.  to  24s.,  and  good  Irish  19s.  to  208.  per  qr. 
Danish  and  Swedish  oats  are  worth  at  present 
firom  l7s.  to  19s.  per  qr.,  according  to  quality. 
The  forthcoming  crop  is  well  spoken  of,  on  this  side 
of  the  channel  as  well  as  in  Ireland  ;  and  if  the 
harvest  should  be  well  secured,  the  rates  above 
named  would  probably  not  be  supported. 

The  rise  which  took  place  in  the  value  of  beans 
in  June,  owing  to  reported  blight  in  the  growing 
crop,  has  not  been  maintained.  This,  however, 
has  not  been  caused  by  a  more  favourable  estimate 
having  been  formed  of  the  probable  yield,  but  by 
laiiger  importations  of  foreign  than  had  been  calcu- 
late on.  The  reaction  from  the  highest  point  has 
been  about  2b.  per  qr.,  and  within  the  last  we?k  or 
two  the  sale  has  become  very  difficult. 

Peas  have  also  declined  in  price,  notwithstanding 
the  belief  that  the  effisct  of  the  very  great  heat 
which  we  have  experienced  will  be  a  short  pro- 
duce. One  sample  of  new  white  peas  was  ex- 
hibited at  Mark  Lane  on  Monday,  the  26th.  The 
condition  was  remarkably  good,  and  the  only  fault 
found  was  that  the  peas  were  small.  The  top  price 
for  English  boilers  does  not  now  exceed  30s.  per 
qr.,  and  foreign  may  be  bought  several  shillings 
lower.  The  arrivals  from  abroad  have  been  liberal, 
to  which  the  downward  movement  in  prices  must 
be  in  a  great  measure  attributed. 

There  has  been  a  good  steady  demand  for  Indian 
com  afloat  on  Irish  account,  and  nearly  all  the  car- 
goes which  have  arrived  off  the  coast  have  been 
taken  for  that  destination  at  prices  very  little  b^w 
those  previously  current.  This  article  is  now  es- 
sential to  the  population  of  Ireknd,  and  the  coa- 
sumption  seems  likely  to  increase  irom  year  to 
ywur.    Latterly  the  supply  has  been  somewhat  in 


excess  of  the  demand,  and  the  tendency  of  prices 
has,  the  last  week  or  so,  Ijeen  downwards ;  Ga- 
latz  and  Odessa,  arrived  off  the  coast,  having  been 
offered  at  29s.  to  29s.  6d.  per  qr.  The  advices 
from  abroad  do  not  enter  into  very  minute  details 
respecting  the  prospects  for  the  ensuing  harvest,  a 
proof  that  no  cause  for  complaint  exists.  Many  of 
the  foreign  merchants  still  hold  stocks  of  old  wheat, 
and  anything  likely  to  raise  prices  would  be  eagerly 
circulated.  Our  own  impression  is  that  the  har- 
vest all  over  Europe  will  turn  out  abundant  in  case 
the  month  of  August  should  prove  moderately  pro- 
pitious. In  the  south  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  corn  has  already  been  secured,  and  nothing  is 
heard  of  any  deficiency  of  yield. 

In  the  countries  bordered  by  the  Baltic,  rye  (a 
very  important  crop  in  that  quarter)  is  now  being 
harvested,  and  there  are  no  complaints ;  our  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no  cause  to  apprehend  a  defi- 
ciency is  therefore,  we  think,  tolerably  safe.  So 
long  as  there  was  any  chance  of  Great  Britain  re- 
quiring to  import,  holders  on  the  other  side  re- 
mained very  firm ;  but  latterly  they  have  lost  con- 
fidence, and  the  most  recent  advices  state  that 
prices  of  wheat  were  giving  way.  Even  at  Dansig, 
where  stocks  are  in  very  firm  hands,  this  has  been 
the  case;  but  quotations  in  that  quarter  are  thus  far 
relatively  higher  than  in  this  country,  and  compa- 
ratively little  wheat  has  jret  been  shipped  from 
thence  to  Great  Britain.  Advices  dated  20th  July 
state  that  about  4,000  qrs.  had  changed  hands  in 
the  preceding  week ;  for  61  to  62ibs.  Lower  Polish 
high  mixed  equal  to  30s.  had  been  paid,  and  59  to 
6llbs.  inland  had  been  sold  at  35s.  to  368.  per  qr. 
free  on  board.  Freight  to  London  was  2s.  6d.  per 
qr.  for  wheat,  and  vessels  were  offering  on  corres- 
ponding terms  to  other  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  most  recent  advices  from  Stettin  inform 
us  that  a  portion  of  the  rye  crop  in  that  quarter 
had  been  secured  in  good  condition,  and  that  wheat 
harvest  would  be  general  before  the  close  of  the 
month.  On  the  23rd  inst.  good  red  Stettin  wheat, 
weighing  60  to  6 libs.,  was  quoted  33b.  to  34s.,  and 
fine  Pomeranian  and  Ukermark,  of  61  to  62lbs. 
weight,  34s.  to  35s.  per  qr.  free  on  board.  Rye 
was  then  obtainable  at  22s.  to  238.  per  qr.  Freight 
to  London  was  2s.  3d.  per  qr.  for  wheat.  From 
Rostock  we  learn  that  quotations  had  become 
nearly  nommal,  holders  baring  refused  to  give  way 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  any  business  of  importance 
being  done.  The  crops  in  that  neighbourhood 
were  progressing  favourably  towards  maturity,  and 
would,  it  was  thought,  give  a  good  return.  The 
stocks  of  old  wheat  remaining  at  Rostock  are  said 
not  to  be  large,  but  we  feel  disposed  to  think  that 
shipments  to  some  extent  will  be  made  from  thence, 
so  soon  as  ths  resalt  of  the  harvest  shall  have  be- 
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come  knoxm ;  at  present  good  qualiiies  could  not 
he  bought  there  free  on  board  below  368.  per  qr., 
which  would  bring  the  cost  here  too  high  to  allow 
of  a  profit  being  realized  in  our  markets. 

At  the  near  continental  portP^  the  dull  accounts 
from  hence  have  had  their  usual  influence ;  and 
from  Hamburg  we  learn,  that  though  the  weather 
had  become  unsettled  the  downward  movement  in 
prices  had  not  been  checked,  wheat  being  Is.  to 
Is.  6d.  per  qr.  lower  on  Tuesday  (the  23rd)  than 
cm  that  day  week.  Ordinary  59lb9.  Holstein  had 
been  offered  at  32s.  6d.  to  33s.  per  qr.,  free  on 
hoard,  without  exciting  attention.  Spring  com 
had  also  become  difficult  of  sale  ;  and  both  barley 
and  oats  had  been  offered  at  reduced  terms  without 
meeting  with  attention. 

From  Holland  and  Belgium,  the  rei)orts  respect- 
ing the  probable  result  of  the  harvest  are  favourable, 
and  the  crops  are  also  said  to  promise  well  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces. 

From  France  the  accounts  are  of  a  somewhat 
contradictory  nature.  The  heat  in  that  country 
has  been  intense,  and  thunder-storms  have  been 
very  frequent ;  these  have  done  a  good  deal  of  da- 
mage in  particular  localities,  but  in  other  parts 
the  grain  crops  will  give  a  large  return,  and  on  the 
whole  the  advices  lead  us  to  believe  that  wheat  will 
produce  well  in  quantity  and  be  of  fine  quality. 
Flour  declined  in  price  at  Paris  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks  in  July,  but  latterly  holders  have  mani- 
fested less  anxiety  to  realize.  A  letter  from  Nantes, 
dated  23rd  inst.,  informs  us  that  the  cutting  of 
barley,  rye,  and  oats  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress, and  that  the  wheat  harvest  had  been  com- 
menced in  the  Lower  Loire. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  harvest  is  fast 
drawing  to  a  close,  but  we  do  not  as  yet  hear  much 
respecting  the  result,  which  augurs  well,  as  com- 
plaints, where  cause  exists,  generally  travels  fast. 

In  Southern  Russia  and  the  Danube  provinces 
the  prospects  for  the  harvest  were,  according  to  the 
latest  accounts,  described  as  promising ;  and  at 
Odessa,  &c.,  prices  of  wheat  were  tending  down- 
wards. 

We  have  advices  of  recent  dates  from  America ; 
the  reports  from  thence  respecting  the  prospects  of 
the  har^'est  are,  on  the  whole,  of  a  favourable 
nature;  but  some  mischief  had/U  appears, been  done 
to  the  crops  by  violent  thunder-storms,  which  cir- 
cumstance had  assisted  to  maintain  the  confidence 
of  holders  of  flour.  The  stocks  at  the  principal 
shipping  ports  on  the  coast  were  not  in  general 
heavy  ;  and  the  supphes  from  the  interior  having 
been  only  moderate,  whilet  a  steady  shipping  de- 
mand had  been  experienced,  prices  had  not  only 
been  well  supp ported,  but  the  tendency  had  on  the 
whole  been  rather  upwards.    At  New  York»  on  the 


13th  July,  good  shipping  brands  were  quoted  18s. 

4d.,  Ohio  and  Michigan  IBs.  8d.  to  IQs.  2d.,  and 

pure  Gencssce  20s.  3d.  to  2 Is.  3d.  per  brl.,  free  on 

board. 

The  exports  of  bread  stuffs  from  the  United 

States  from  Sept.,  1851,  to  the  middle  of  July,  had 

been  as  follows : — 

Flour.  Wheat.        Indian  Corn, 

brls.  bush.  bush. 

1,208,668  2,198,167  1,498,204 

Freight  was  then  lid.  to  Is.  id.  per  brl.  for  flour 
to  Liver])ool,  Is.  6d.  to  It.  9d.  to  London,  and  Is. 
6d.  to  Glasgow. 

CURRENCY  PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

Shilling*  per  Qaartor. 

Whbat,  Ebwx  and  Kent,  white 38  to  42  fine  up  to  49 

Ditto               ditto            old  ..    38      42        „  40 

Ditto               ditto  red,  nev 36      38        „  40 

Ditto               ditto        old    36      38        ,  41 

Norfolk, lincoln^&Yorksh., red..   37      39        ,  40 

Ditto               ditto                    old,     uoue        ,  -« 

Ditto               ditto       white  new  40      42        „  4o 

Ditto               ditto                    old   none         „  — 

Barley,  malting,  new 28  31 

Chevalier    31  32 

Distilling    26  28 

Grinding 26  27 

MALT,£88ex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  new  51       53      extra  58 

Ditto               ditto                  old  43      46        „  49 

KingstonyWareyand  town  made,new  57      58        „  60 

Ditto                ditto                   old  48      51         „  53 

Oats,  English  feed 17      19      fine  21 

DittoPotato 20      22      extra  24 

Scotch  feed 20      22      fine  24 

DittoPotato 22      24      fine  25 

Irish  feed,  white  ..  .* 16      18      fine  20 

Ditto,bUick 16       18      fine  19 

Rte 27      29  old  27  29 

Beans,  Masagan 30      31    „  31  32 

Ticks 31      32    „  32  33 

Harrow 31      33    „  32  34 

Pigeon 34      35    „  36  37 

Pbas,  white  boilers .34      37    „  34  37 

Maple  32      34    „  82  84 

Grey 30      32    „  82  84 

Flour,  town  made,  per  sack  of  280 lbs. —      —    „  35  40 

Town  and  Country  Households . .   —      —    »  33  35 

N(»folk  and  Suffolk,  ex-ship  ....   —      —    »  28  80 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

Bhillinr»  Dcr  Qoarltr. 

Wheat,  Dantxic, mixed. .  39  to  40  high  mixed  42    44  extraSO 

Konigsberg 38    40         „         41     42    „  44 

Rofftock,  new 38    39    fine  old    40    42    „  44 

romera.,Meckbg.,andUckermk.,red  36    37  extra  39  42 

SUesian „    36    87white39  41 

Danish  and  Holstein ,«    34    36    „     36  38 

Rhine  and  Belgium ^  36    38    old  38  40 

French „    34    36white86  40 

Odessa,  St.  Petersburg  and  Riga..    30    32   fine  34  36 

Barley,  grindmg 24  26 

DistUliug 26  28 

Malting none  —  — 

Oats,  Dutch,  brew,  and  Poknds 18  20 

Feed 17  18 

Danish  and  Swedish  feed. 17  19 

Stralsnnd 18  20 

Russian 17  19 

French 17  19 

Brans,  Friesland  and  Holstein  27      30  Konigsberg  32  84 

Pbas,  feeding 29      81  fine  boilors  83  38 

Indian  Corn,  white 27      29      yellow     27  80 

FbODi^  FrcBch,  per  sack    27      81        fine        32  84 

AnuDBu^  mm  p«  hmd  17     18      ■vstt     19  SI 
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IMPERIAL    AVERAGES. 

For  the  last  Six  Weeks. 


Wheat.! 

Week  EndiiNG  :  a.  <L 
June  12.1852..  40  11 
June  19.1852..  40  9 
June  26. 1852. .  40  10 
July  3. 1852. . 
July  10,1852.. 
July    17.1852.. 

Aggregate  average 
of  last  six  weeks  41     0 

Comparative  avge. 

fame  time  last  year  42    0 

Duties ■    1    0 


41 
41 
41 


Barley. 

8.  d. 

27  0 

27  5 

27  6 

27  5 

28  3 
27  0 


Oats. 

8.  d. 

20  0 

20  2 

20  0 

19  10 

19  9 

19  11 


Rye.  Beans  I  Peas. 


|S. 
;29 


'30 
'31 
'32 
32 
30 


(1.,  8. 

8131 
7  32 
0  32 
4  33 
634 
li34 


d.,  8. 

10  31 
031 


31 
33 
33 


5'30 


d. 
2 
9 
9 
2 
3 

11 


27    0    19  11  31     0  32  1132  0 

1 

25     1'21     8  ,'28    6:31  6  28  6 

1   Oi  1   0.  1   ol  1  o;  1  0 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  AND  QUANTITIES 

OF  CORN. 


Averages 


Wheat. . . . 
Barley. . . . 
Oats 

Rye 

Beans . . 
Peas    .. 


•  •  •  • 


from   last 
Oaiette, 
Qrs. 
59.653  . 
1.946  . 
7.628  . 
68  . 
2.677  . 
323  . 


Friday's 
Av. 
8.  d. 

.    41 

.    27 

.    19 

.    30 

.    34 

.    30 


0 
0 

11 
1 
5 

11 


Averages  from  the  correspond 
ing  Gazelle  in  1851.    At. 
Ors. 
51.264  .. 
1,807  .. 
6;259  .. 
87  .. 
1.813  .. 
340  .. 


Wheat. . . . 
Barley. . . . 
Oats    . . . . 

Rye 

Beans  . . . . 
Peas 


•  •   •  • 


s. 

42 

25 

21 

28 

31 

28 


d. 
7 
6 
11 
2 
5 
6 


DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE 
AVERAGE    PRICE   OF  WHEAT  during  the  six 

"WEEKS   ENDING   JULY    Yt,  1852. 
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An  Account  shewing  tub  Quantities  or  Corn, 
Grain.  Mbau  and  Flour,  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  month  ended  Sth 
July.  1852.  the  Quantities  upon  which 
Duties  have  been  paid  for  Home  Consumption 
during  the  same  month,  and  the  Quantities 
remaining  in  Warehouse  at  the  close  thereof. 


erir     Orain. 


Qoantity 
imported. 


^'Heat,     t/am     British 

PosMMslons 

Barley,  do , 

OaU.  do , 

Peas,  do 

Maixe  or  Indian  Coro.do. 

Wheat,  foreign 

Barley,  do , 

Oats,  do ..., 

Bye , 

Peas,  do , 

Beans,  do , 

Maize  or  Indian  Com,do 

Buckwheat , 

Malt , 

Beer  or  Bl^g 


Flour  from  British  Pos- 
sessions  

Flour,  foreign   


qrs.  bush. 
84G0    7 


080 

iOOO 

1 

916161    8 

46661     1 

00000 

1161 

4426 

164W 

110186 

lies 


0 

4 
1 


8 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


cwls.  qr8.1be. 

61080    0  14 
S75484    3  SS 


Quantity  en- 
tered for 
consumption. 


qrs.  bush. 
8468    7 


S80 

1000 

1 

316261 

45581 

00000 

1151 

4426 

10420 

110186 

1108 


0 
4 
1 
8 
1 
8 
6 
6 
0 
6 
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ewt8.qrs.lb8. 

61080    0  14 
176481    8  32 


Quantity 

remaining  In 

warehouse. 


qrs.   bush. 
1    9 


8670  7 
16  6 
34    0 


1707    6 


cwts.  qrs.lbs. 

0    8    18 
7    3    26 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BRITISH  SEEDS. 

Linseed  (per  qr.). .  sowing  60s.  to  55s. ;  crushing  45s.  to  488. 

linseed  Cakes  (per  ton) £8  Os.  to  £8  lOs. 

Rapeseed  (per  last)  new  £22  to  £24 old  £21  to  £23 

Ditto  Cake  (per  ton) £4  5s.  to  £4  lOs. 

Mustard  (per  bushel) ....    white  5s.  to  6s. ;  brown,  7s.  to  9s. 

Coriander  (per  cwt.) new  lis.  to  ISs..  old  lOs.  to  128. 

Canary  (per  cwt.) 408.  to  448. 

Tures.  Winter.  28s.  to  30s.  p.  qr. ;  Spring,  3s.  6d.  to  4a.  p.  bush. 

Camway  (per  cwt.) 33b.  to  34s. ;  fine  36b. 

Turnip,  white  (per  bush.) Swede  (nominal). 

Cloyeneed  (per  cwt.).. ....  red  40b.  to  44b^  fine  iSa.  to  60b, 


FOREIGN  SEEDS.  &c. 
Clover,  red  (duty  Ss.  per  cwt.)  389.  to  44s.  per  cwt.,  super.  48^. 

Ditto,  white  (duty  5s.  per  cwt.) 38s.  to  468.  per  cwt. 

Linseed  (per  qr.) Baltic,  43s.  to  4(i9. ;    Odessa,  44».  to  478. 

linseed  Cake  (per  ton) £7  to  £9  lOs.  Os. 

RaiK!  Cake  (per  ton) £4  Ss.  to  £4  lOs. 

Hempseed,  small,  (per  qr.)  388.  to  42s.,  Do.  Dutch,  44a.  to  46s. 

Tares  (per  qr.) small  289.  to  30s.,  large  30s.  to  32s. 

Rye  Grass  (per  qr.)   28s.  to  353. 

Coriander  (per  cn-t.J lOs.  to  13e. 

~  HOP   MARKET.  ~ 

BOROUGH,  MoNP.XY,  July  26. 
The  demand  for  Hops  is  rather  limited,  but  quotations  arc 
not^lower  for  the  finest  samples.    The  plantation  accounts 
continue  farourable.  Frederick  Horton. 

PRICES  OF  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  HAMS,  &c. 


Butter^  per  cwt,  «.     s. 

Friesland 04  /o68 

Kiel 64    00 

Dornt new  70    76 


Carlorc „ 

Water  ford , 

Cork M 

Liwefick „ 

SliffO 


70  I 
68  I 
00 
00 
64 


Frrstt,  per  doz ....     0    II 


9,  f, 

Chee*e,pcrcmt.Che*h  ti  rSO  to  70 

Chedder IQ  68 

Double  Gloucester.  40  60 

Single      do,        ..  43  48 

Ilamg,  York 00  70 

Westmoreland..,.  60  06 

Iris/i  00  62 

Bacon,  Wiltshire,  green  63  64 

Waterford    60  03 


BELFAST,  (Friday  last.)— Butter :  Shipping  pnce,  64s.  to 
698.  per  cwt. ;  firkins  and  crocks,  7d.  per  lb.  Baeon,  50s. 
62b.;  Hams,  prime,  60s.  to  64s. ;  second  quality,  50s.  to  52s. 
per  cwt. ;  mesB  Fork,  868.  per  brl.  Irish  Lard«  in  bladders, 
56b.  to  60s. ;  kegs  or  firkins,  54s.  per  cwt. 


I 

Jxdy  j 
33.  , 
1848' 
1848) 
1850 
1881| 
1883 


Butter. 

per  cwt. 

s.  d,  «.  d. 


70  0 
60  0 

63  0 
70  0 

64  0 


80  0 
65  0 
67  0 
74  0 
6U  0 


Bcuion. 
per  cwt, 
$.  d.      s,  d, 
08    0    63    0 


48 
87 
45 

50 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


50 
43 
47 
53 


Dried  Hams, 

per  cwt 
s.  d.      s. 


60 
08 
65 
03 
58 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8i 
75 
70 
00 
03 


d. 
0' 
0 

ol 

0 


Mess  Pork, 
per  brl. 


s, 

80 
78 
00 
04 
80 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


s. 

83 

78 

63 

66 

86 


d, 
0 
0 
• 

0 
0 


CHICORY. 

Per  ton. 


Foreign  root  {d  p.) £  t.    £    s. 

Harlingen 37    0    88    0 

English  root  (free) 

Quemsey 10    0    10  10 

Kent  and  Suffolk,      none. 


English  root  C free)  £   s. 
York 8  10 

Boasted  ^  ground 

English 30    0 

Foreign 40    0 


£    $. 

0  10 


40 
60 


0 
0 


Duty  on  all  Cqffee  and  roasted  Chicory  imported,  Sd.  per  lb.  ; 
on  Chicory  Soot  £21  per  ton. 

HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKETS. 

s.  d.     s.  d. 
Market  Hides,  M  to  M  lbs 0    OioO    l^perlb. 


Do.  64       7aibs 0 

Do.  73       60  lbs 0 

Do.  80       66lbs 0 

Do.  88       96tbs 0 

Do.  06      104/6* 0 

Shearlings 1 

Lamb  Shins 1 

Horse  Hides 5 

Calf  Shins,  light 1 

Do.      full 8 


If 
3 

3 
0 
8 
0 
6 
6 


3 

2i 

8 

3 

H 
8 

3  10 

0    0 

3  8  each. 

4  6      „ 


BARK. 

Per  load  of  45  owl. 

English  Tree £11    0 

C^piee 18    0 

Mimosa .per  ton      0    0 

Yahnia „         14    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


to 


£18  10 

14  0 

10  0 

16  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


WOOL  MARKET. 

LIVERFOOL,  July  24. 

Laid  Highland  Wool, per  Ulbs 0  ito\6  8 

WhUe  Highland  do 13  6  14  0 

Laid  Crossed       do., unwashed ,,,,  10  6  13  0 

Do,            dcwoMhed 11  0  13  6 

Laid  Cheviot       do,munwashed .,,,  11  6  18  0 

Do,               do., washed  .•••..  18  0  15  0 

White  ChwUtt^  do, »      do 83  0  80  0 


Printed  by  BegerBoii  and  Tuiford,  846,  Strand,  London. 


PLATE  V. 


A    SHORT-HORNED    COW. 


The  subject  of  our  first  plate  is  a  Short-homed  Cow^  the  property  of  Mr.  William  Hollaiicl«  of 
LeghcUfff  near  Halifax,  which  obtained  the  first  prise  of  IVenty  Sovereigns  and  the  Silver  Medal  in 
Class  9j  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Shoiv,  in  December,  1861. 


PLATE  VI. 

NEWMINSTER;   Wimmir   op   thi    St.   Ligibi    1851. 

The  subject  of  our  second  plate,  Newminster,  ^e  prof>erty  of  Mr.  Orde,  of  Nunnykirk,  bred  in  1848 
by  the  younger  Mr.  Orde,  who  succeeded  to  Nunnykirk,  and  with  it  to  t'auld  marc,)  was  got  by 
Touchstone,  out  of  Beeswing,  by  Dr.  Svntax,  her  dam  by  Ardrossan,  out  of  Lady  Etiza^  by  Whit- 
worth^Spadille — Sylvia,  by  Young  Marske. 

Touchstone,  bred  by  the  late  Lord  Westminster,  in  1831,  and  got  by  Camel,  out  of  Banter,  by 
Master  Henry,  was  one  of  the  best  race-horses  ever  saddled ;  while  as  a  stallion  he  has  long  been  ad- 
mitted as  the  best  we  have.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  name  a  tithe  of  the  good  runners  out  by  him ; 
but  Newminster  is  his  third  Leger  winner— ids  son  Surplice  winning  this  race  in  1848,  and  his  daughter 
Blue  Bonnet  in  1842.  Surplice,  it  will  be  remembered,  also  won  the  Derby,  as  did  Cotherstone  in  1843, 
and  Orlando  in  1844.  Touchstone's  only  Oaks  winner  was  Mendicant,  in  1846 ;  in  fact  the  Touch- 
stone fillies  have  always  been  considered  the  weaker  half  of  his  stock. 

Beeswing's  renown  on  the  turf  is  quite  equal  to  Touchstone's— indeed  no  runner  ever  enjoyed  so 
great  a  popularity  as  "  t'auld  mare."  In  the  stud,  hitherto,  despite  the  capital  openings  aflbrdea  them, 
her  produce  have  not  been  in  any  way  so  successful.  Her  fijrst  foal.  Old  Port  (foaled  in  1844),  trainkl  on 
to  be  a  most  miserable-looking  animal,  and  was  quite  as  bad  as  he  looked;  but  then  first  foals  are  nearly 
always  indifferent.  Nunnykirk  (in  1846),  however,  was  much  better,  and  his  own  brother  Newminster 
better  still.  Of  Bonnie  Bee  (the  produce  of  '47)  little  is  known,  wMle  the  three-years-old  for  neztyear, 
Norham,  has  made  too  much  noise  in  the  world  already,  having  been  scratched  by  Mr.  Nicholl,  at  Don- 
caster,  for  all  his  engagements,  and  then  given  to  any  aspiring  gentleman  who  chose  to  take  hun  away : 
he  is  a  rank  roarer.  Beeswing's  stock  now  appear  to  go  regukrly,  as  if  by  contract,  to  Mr.  Nicholl, 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne — a  gentleman  who  takes  to  them  good  and  bad,  with  all  the  temper  and  spirit 
our  friends  further  north  enjoy  a  bit  of  racing. 

Newminster  is  a  good  bright  bay  horse,  standing  scarcely  fifteen  hands  an  inch  and  a-half  high ;  he 
has  a  neat,  nag-like,  expressive  bead,  a  straight  and  rather  long  neck,  with  splendid  shoulders,  falling 
well  back — perhaps,  indeed,  as  fine  a  shoul^r  as  ever  was  seen ;  he  has  good  depth  of  girth,  strong 
muscular  back,  with  ribs  well  hooped  out,  and  very  powerful  quarters ;  his  thighs  are  muscular,  gas- 
kins  as  well  as  legs  short,  and  hocks,  knees,  and  feet  good,  with  venr  hir  sized  bone.  Newminster 
carries  his  head  low,  and  in  his  clothes  might  be  passed  by  as  a  mean-looking  htUe  horse ;  he,  however, 
improves  wonderfully  on  the  eye  the  more  you  see  of  him— not  a  biff  one  by  any  means,  but  low  and 
lengthy,  with  an  immense  deal  of  power,  and  some  rmlly  splendid  radng  points. 


in 
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THE     SCIENCE     OF     MANURING. 

BY   TH08.    ROWLANDSON%   C.E.,K.G.S. 
CHAPTER   IV. 
ON    SPECIAL   OR  PORTABLE   MANURES. 


The    term,  special  maoure8^    has  been    given 
to  fertilizers  of  recent  introduction,  which  are  re- 
markable, as  compared  with  the  manures,  employed 
formerly  for  their  extreme  portobility.    The  title, 
special  manure,  is  by  no  means  an  appropriate 
one,  seeing  that  such  articles  as  guano  or  super- 
pbosphftte  of  lime  are  indiscriminately  applied  to 
|dl  14nd8  q{  crops,  without  ih»  slightest  regard  ^b 
to  the  special  requirement  of  each  particular  spcciai. 
Under   these   circumstances,  the  term,    portable 
manures,  would  be  much   more  appropriate;  in 
difference,  however,  to  custom,  the  term,  special 
manure,  will  be  retained  with  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted signification  of  that  term.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  only  a  few  years  will  elapse  before  the  title 
special  manure,  will  be  commonly  used  in  its  l^i? 
timate  sense — that  is,  a  manure  composed  of  sub- 
stances adequate  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the 
particular  crop  which  it  is  intended  to  gvow.   Che- 
mistry has  sufficiently  pointed  out  therational  course 
that  should  be  pursued  in  systematic  husbandry ; 
but,  although  these  prinpiples  have  been  be^f>re  die 
public  some  jrears,  no  one  has  ever  yet  att^mpl^d 
to  practically  carry  them  out ;  and,'  for  all  useful 
purposes,  husbandry  is,  at  the  present  moment,  as 
empirical  an  art  as  it  was  in  the  d^ys  of  Alfred. 
This  assertion  is  made  advisedly,  and  with  a  full 
kqowle^ge  of  the  advantages  wluc)i  bayf}  resulted 
from  the  e^^naivt  use  q(  bones,  superphosphate, 
guano,  kc,  during  the  last  few  years ;  it  is  de- 
sirable, however,  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
thes^  fertilizers  haye  bepn  used  bapha^ardi  and  not 
wi(l|  any  regi^rd  tp  nil^.    This  msLy  be  attributed 
paitlr  to  want  of  (uih  io  the  &cts  which  cfaymistry 
has  illustrated,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  defi- 
cient knowledge.    The  first  is  probably  a  coq- 
sequepce  of  the  last ;  and,  however  it  may  be  an 
excuse  fpr  ^ose  HrfiP  are  fully  oe^upied  in  the 
ordinary    routine  of  husbandry,  it  le  none  for 
such    as    held    high    scientific  appolntmeots  in 
connexion  with  societies  formed  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  scientific  and^  more  parjticulairly,  chemutal 
kfipvledgeas  conniscted  with  agricultmn;   for,  it 
|Day  be  here  remarked,  that,  in  many  instances, 
wliere  recipes  for  special  mixtures  h^ve  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  attention  of  agriculturists  by  chepilcal 
professors,  they  h^ve  not  Uftfrpqueirtly  cposisffMl  of 
incompatible  materi|ls,  ^  l)iW  IreM  UHW^^lMble 


for  general  use,  owing  to  their  expensiveness.  There 
has  also  ever  been  a  halting  and  dubious  manner 
of  recommending  chemical  mixtures  by  those  to 
whom,  from  their  position,  the  world  is  apt  to  look 
op  for  guidance.  In  some  measure,  this  may  be 
accounted  for  from  the  fact,  that  most  of  our  public 
guides  have  not  hitherto  been  practical  farmers,  and 
hav§,  consequently,  hesitated  to  recommend  a 
course,  the  design  of  which  might  be  frustrated 
from  some  unforseen  or  overlooked  causes.  In 
forming  recipes  for  manures,  it  is  also  requisite  to 
have  some  acquaintance  with  the  value  and  pros- 
pective prices  of  commercial  articles,  particularly 
potash.  From  a  want  of  this  knowledge  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  how  pearlash,  costing  408.  per  cwt., 
night  be  substituted  for  sulphate  of  potash  costing 
only  l6s.  per  cwt.,  whilst  the  commercial  articles 
sold  under  these  titles  contain  nearly  an  equal 
amount  of  potash*-the  pearlash  having  the  further 
disadvantage  of  being  carried  away  by  the  first 
shower  of  rain,  in  consequence  of  its  great  solu- 
bility. It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  recom- 
mendii)|[  {I  cofirs^  for  the  agriculturist,  it  is  requisite 
that  chfioiqd,  coipmercial,  and  agricultural  ac- 
quirements, not  separately,  but  in  combination 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  important 
subject.  With  no  oUier  class  of  men  (and  this  is 
stated  with  regret),  would  so  little  progress  have 
teen  n^e  during  a  period  of  ten  years  as  that 
which  has  taken  plaos  in  this  branch  of  agricul- 
ture. In  any  other  profession  or  business,  attempts 
WQh14  ^W  heen  n^ide  on  a  tolerably  extensive 
■eale  to  have  proved  the  soundness  of  the  generally 
received  tlieory  regarding  the  action  of  manures, 
yet  of  the  hundreds  of  experiments  detailed  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society  and  the 
Jonrnal  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land, thfi  whole  appear  to  havii  been  random  p>ix* 
tqres,  the  ingredients  mingled  haphaxard.  They 
are,  however,  serviceable ;  for,  when  by  any  chance 
the  mixtures  have  approximated  to  such  as  theory 
WQViA  point  put,  the  most  beneficial  results  have 
fidlovnd. 

Bones,  bones  and  acid  (commonly  known  as 
superphosphate  of  lime),  guano,  sulphate,  and  mu" 
rif^t^  of  ammonia,  are  the  principal  spepial  manures 
that  Are  iM^.    Ther^  ^re,  however,  seyeral  others, 
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Unboi)e4  bones  conaist  as  follows : — 

Per  ce^v^U 
Organic  matteif  (gelatipe,  jbc)    . .     ^^ 

Phosphate  of  hme    55 

Phosphate  of  magnesia    2 

Carbonate  of  lime 6 

Sod^  salts^  &c 2 

Total 100 

^b^H  ppfiverted  into  superphosphate  of  lime^(the 
improved  mode  of  using  them)  by  adding  dulphuric 
acid,  specific  gravity  1*80,  equal  to  pne-balf  the 
weight  of  the  hones  which  are  to  be  decomposed, 
and  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  about 
80  p«r  cent,  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  bones 
will  be  converted  into  superphosphate.  When  the 
preceding  proportions  are  used,  the  composition  of 
of  the  so-called  superphosphate  of  lime  will  be  as 
follows :—  Per  cent. 

Pbospbate  of  lime  in  (he  4t»te  of  pbosr 

nba^  and  sqperpbospbftte  ...,..,,,.  3Q 

Sulpb?j^  pf  Ume  (gypsum) ........,,.,  20 

Animsd  matter  . .  ^ ...,,,........  20 

Water,  carbonized  animal  matter,  20 

Magnesia,  soda,   . .    . , 6 


•  f 


f  t  •  •  • . 


•  ••?  r 


100 


The  quantify  of  animal  nu^tter  if^  \QQ  \]^b,  ^  dry 
bone  will  yield  about  6  lbs.  of  ammonia,  or  about 
four  per  cent,  in  the  superphosphate  of  lime.  In 
applying  100  lbs.  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  we 
supply  20  lbs.  phosphoric  acid,  15  lbs.  sulphuric 
add,  20  lbs.  lime,  aud  4  }bs.  pf  wfponia,  with 
ininute  portions  of  magnesia,  &c. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  of  commerce  contains — 
Ammonia  ....  21  per  cent.,  or  470*4  lbs. 
Sulphuric  acid  .48  „  1075*2  „ 

Water 31  „  694*4  „ 

100    A  ton,  or      2240*0   „ 
Sulphate  apd  muriate  of  ammonia  ars  principally 


qbtained  from  the  ammpip^  UflHor  of  f^s  works : 
the  fxif^e  qf  ^e  former,  according  to  quality  and 
qqf^Y^tify,  bf^ing  ^rpip  13s.  to  15s.  per  cwt.  fbe 
pi^qri^t^  of  ammonia  from  18s.  to  20s.  per  c^, 

Gh^qPi  or  the  induri^ted  excrements  of  sea-fowl« 
accumulated  during  ages  on  solitary  islands  in  the 
Pacific  on  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  has 
within  the  last  few  years  been  imported  in  immense 
quantities  for  agrip^ltural  purposes;  and,  very 
justly,  notwithstanding  some  ji^stances  of  i|^udiciou8 
use,  has  bpcop^e  a  favourite  fertilizer  with  tbe  fanner 
—in  fact,  from  its  pulverulent  nature,  dryness,  and 
tolerable  freedooa  from  offensiveness,  it  has  greatly 
the  advantage  oyer  other  descriptions  of  special 
m^ures. 

For  an  excellent  s^qries  pf  analyses  of  this  sub- 
stance, together  wi(b  an  accompan3ring  treatise  on 
the  chexnipal  properties  and  agricultural  value  pf 
the  various  matters  compofdpg  gu^o,  i^cultnrists 
are  much  ipdebted  to  Prpff^sspr  W^y .  Such  as  are 
desirous  of  obtaipiqg  cpn^plete  details  as  to  the 
composition  ^d  valqe  of  gfiano^  must  be  referred 
tp  th^t  gentleman's  elaborate  pap^r  pn  ^e  sul^t 
in  the  (entb  volume  of  the  Joup)^  of  the  ^yal 
AgripuUupd  Society  pf  ^nglapd.  So  fiflly  dP  I 
cpnpv)r  wi^b  A?  sentimppts  therejn  expressedi  ai^d 
agreeing,  as  (h|By  dp,  witb  the  general  opiniops  I 
haye  previously  pu^Usbed,  I  sball  extract  ^ipe  of 
the  more  prominent  views  ip  his  owi>  words,  ipstei^ 
of  comfiqin^  pyself  to  merely  culling  the  An^ytical 
Tables. 

In  treating  of  the  composition  of  gp^no,  Prp- 
feespr  Way  justly  observes :  "  Tbe  q^lj  impprtfuit 
constituents  are  reduced  tp 

1.  Ammonia,  or  its  elements. 

2.  Phosphate  of  lime. 

3.  Potash. 

The  following  tables  are  extracted  from  the  paper 
alluded  to : — 


TABLE    I.      COMPOSITION   OF   BIOHT   SPECIMENS   OF  PERUVIAN   OUANO. 


Wat^., , 

Organic  matter  and  salts  of  ammonia..    • 

Sand  and  silica •  . 

Phosphoric  acid , 

Sulphuric  acid  ........ 

lime i . 

Magnesia 

Oxide  of  iron 

Potash   ] 

sodii ..,,.,,.;.,,,,,. 

Cblor^de  of  potassium 

Cbl9nde  of  sodium •  t  •  i  •  *  t  •  •  *  ?  f  • 


\AfiiJLU 

A 

B 

c 

D 

¥ 

9 

9 

H  ;; 

18*33 

17-95 

12-57 

12-58 

12-29 

13-09 

14-54 

13-67 

47-04 

47*46 

33-67 

46-61 

48*76 

49-32 

60-81 

62^97 

1-31 

1-34 

1-72 

2-79 

1-16 

1-42 

}-12 

r«i 

12-41 

1316 

20-21 

14*37 

13-61 

14*^^8 

14-08 

14*56 

3-82'     3-47 

4-00 

4-54 

4-57 

4*00 

3*60 

2-62 

9-fO   10*73 

16*49 

li-47 

11-32 

10*84      9-68 

10-38 

•70        -62 

•80 

-62 

•78 

•74 

0-54 

0*31 

•27 

-IS 

22 

-23 

•23 

-23 

0-20 

0*73 

307 

2*52 

3*60 

3-22 

4-95 

2-01 

3-4P 

1*43 

2*18 

-30 

4*16 

-91 

•11 

0*78 

0-74 

none. 

non^. 

noqe. 

none. 

none. 

none. 

none. 

'     m 

none. 

202 

1*21 

1 

2-40 

2*57 

2*66 

2*23 

2-19 

1*29 

none. 

JOPOO 

lOOUX) 

(00-00 

lop-pp 

lOQOp 

IQO'OO 

IQQ'QO 
1  0 

looQO 
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With  regard  to  this  table>  it  is  well  observed  by 
Professor  Way,  ''That  it  is  an  intensting  and  im- 
portant fact,  that  guano  should  contain  so  much 
potash  as  is  shown  by  this  table  to  be  the  case ; 
that  the  proportion  of  this  alkali  is  frequently  as 

Potash  in  100  parts    

Soda  ..  , 


much  as  or  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  is 
proved  by  the  examination  of  other  specimens." 
The  foUowing  being  the  per  centage  of  potash  and 
soda  in  eight  other  samples  of  Peruvian  guano :— 


3-27 
1-87 


3*19 
•63 


3.43 
•76 


4'60 
none. 


3*43 
1-03 


374 
•51 


6-49' 
•67 


3*73 
'79 


The  lowest  per  centage  of  water  hi  a 

number  of  specimens  was 8*88 

Thehighest    22*68 

The  average  • 13*09 

It  is  a  very  common  plan  with  dealers  to  dwell 
on  the  organic  matter  in  guano  and  other  manures 
in  order  to  mislead  parties  into  the  belief  that  when 
guano  is  rich  in  organic  matter  it  must  be  equally 
30  in  ammonia.  For  instance,  one  specimen  analyzed 
by  Professor  Way  contains  57*13  of  organic  matter, 
whilst  another  contained  only  37*78,  or  nearly  50 
per  cent,  less,  yet  the  amount  of  ammonia  yielded 
from  each  specimen  was  nearly  equal,  that  from  the 
former  being  18*94  per.  cent.,  and  that  from  the 
latter  18*50  per  cent.  On  this  point  it  is  well  ob- 
served by  Professor  Way,  that  no  analysis  of  guano 
is  of  any  value  that  merely  gives  the  amount  of 
organic  matter.  In  order  to  form  a  correct  estimate, 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  contained  in  the  guano 
must  be  expressly  stated.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  extensive  modes  of  making  up  fraudulent 
and  adulterating  genuine  guano  is  to  grind  up  half- 
rotten  spent  tanners'  bark,  the  whole  of  which 
would  class  as  organic  matter. 

The  average  amount  of  sand  in  Peruvian  guano 
is  li  per  cent.  It  is  well  observed  that,  "  Of  all 
the  ingredients  of  Peruvian  guano  the  ammonia  is 
one  of  the  greatest  value,  and  a  knowledge  of  its 
proportion  in  the  different  specimens  is  of  the 
highest  importance." 

In  thirty-two  specimens  from  which  an  average 
was  drawn 

Per  cent. 
The  lowest  proportion  was.  •     15*98 
„    highest        „        was..     18*94 
„    average  of  32  specimens    17*41 

With  regard  to  Ichaboe,  Saldanha  Bay,  ^c.^ 
guanos>  the  supply  has  already  been  exhausted, 
and  of  the  immense  quantity  imported  none  re- 
muns,  the  large  quantity  vended  under  these  titles 
being  either  adulterated  Peruvian  or  a  substance 
made  up  in  imitation  of  guano  :  tanners'  bark, 
magnesian  limestone,  ochre,  gypsum,  salt,  &c., 
forming  the  bulk  of,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
ground  bones  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  added  to 
the  mixture. 

Taking  the  average  composition  of  Peruvian 
guano,  so  fo  as  regards  the  three  foUowing  sub- 
•tancef » vis.  :•«• 


Per  cent. 

Ammonia  at ••••     17*41 

Phosphate  of  lime   24*12 

Potash 3*50 

Professor  Way  has    proceeded  to   calculate   the 

value  of  a  ton  of  Peruvian  guano,  which  he  has 

done  on  most  unexceptionable  data,  that  is  by 

taking  the  lowest  price  at  which  any  of  the  above 

substances  can  be  procured  in  their  cheapest  form, 

viz.: 

Ammonia,  from  sulphate  or  muriate  of  ammonia. 
Phosphate  of  lime,  from  bones  or  coprolites. 
Potash,  from  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash. 

By  which  it  would  appear  that 

£    s.    d. 

The  ammonia,  at  17*41  per  cent., 
amounts  to  388  lbs.  in  the  ton, 
which,  at  6d.  per  lb.,  is  worth. .. .   9  14    0 

The  phosphate  of  lime,  at  24*12  per 
cent.,  amounts  to  540  lbs.,  which, 
at  }d.,  is  worth 1  13    0 

The  potash,  at  3  i  per  cent.,  amoimts 
to  78i  lbs.,  which  at  2id.,  is  worth  0  14    8 

Making  a  total  amount  of    £12    2    5 

as  the  value  of  all  the  ingredients  of  a  ton  of  good 
Peruvian  guano. 

The  prices  here  affixed  to  the  three  principal 
substances  which  produce  the  fertilizing  effects 
of  guano,  were  calculated  by  Professor  Way 
from  the  ammonia  contained  in  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, valuing  the  sulphate  at  12s.  per  cwt.,  and 
the  potash  from  the  muriate  and  sulphate  of 
potash.  In  a  note  he  correctly  remarks,  "  That 
the  market  value  of  the  different  salt  of  potash  is 
far  from  constant."  The  preceding  calculations 
were  made  on  the  following  prices : — 

Carbonate  of  potash  from  28s.  to  428.  per  cwt. 
Sulphate        „  at     12s. 

Muriate         „  at     136. 

Nitrate  „  at      28s. 

containing  95  per  cent,  of  nitre. 

The  per  centage  of  potash  in  these  salts  when 
pure  and  dry  is  as  follows : — 

Carbonate  (pearl  ash  of  commerce). . . .  68*2 

Sulphate  (sid  enixium) 54*0 

Muriate 63*2 

Nitrate  (saltpetre) 46*7 

Foreign  pearl  and  potash  are,  however,  now 
worth  from  30s.  to  36e.  per  cwt.,  and  neither  the 
onenorthaother an  everto  be  obtained  dry;  these 
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•ourcw  of  potuh  are  coniequentlf  too  high  priced 
for  the  larmer  to  pnrchue  j  at  the  moit  reasonable 
dlculadon  dij  potath  cuiDOt  be  ao  obtained 
at  a  lower  rate  than  6d.  per  lb. ;  nather  ia  there 
any  prospect  of  thwr  price  becoming  lower, 
as  the/  are  derived  Grom  the  dettrucUon  of 
the  irooda  of  America  and  Canada,  which  are 
burned  by  the  settlers  in  clearing  the  land  for 
tillage,  the  ashes  from  which  are  Uiiviated  for  the 
potash.  Tfaia  source  of  potash  is  certunly  nar- 
joinag,  both  on  account  of  the  constantly  iDcreas< 
ing  distance  of  the  woods  from  the  frontier  by  the 
•nnnal  destruction  of  the  timber — the  scarcity 
being  more  severely  felt  by  the  growing  demands 
for  the  home  consumption  of  America— in  addition 
to  which  is  to  be  added  the  fact  that  the  uses  to 
which  potash  is  applied  in  our  maoufactures  are 
daily  increaaing.  From  these  causes  there  is  erery 
reason  to  believe  that  the  farmer  most  forego  any 
idea  of  restoring  the  potash  to  his  fields  by  pur- 
chasing the  ordinary  pot  and  pearl  ashes  of  Ame- 
rica. If  they  could  only  be  procured  in  sufficient 
abundance,  and  at  the  prices  previoualy  quoted, 
sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash  would  be  the  forms 
best  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  farmer  ;  of  the  two 
the  former  ought  to  be  preferred,  in  consequence  of 
ita  greater  insolubiUty.  The  muriate  of  potash 
is  about  equally  Holuble  with  common  salt.  Com- 
mercial articles  sold  under  theae  two  denomiikatians 
are  rarely  pure,  the  sulphate  generally  consisting  of 
80  per  cent,  sulphate  of  potash  and  20  per  cent, 
sulphate  of  soda ;  this  is  denominated  cake  sul- 
phate. There  is  a  still  more  inferior  kind  called 
granulated.  The  sort  called  sal  enixium  is  gene- 
rally a  bi-aulphate,  being  two  atoms  of  sulphuric 
acid  added  to  one  atom  of  potash,  or  37*8  per  cent. 
This  kind,  however,  always  sells  proportionally 
higher  than  the  first-mentioned  description  in  con- 
•equencB  of  being  free  from  soda,  as  it  can,  by 
fluxing  with  limestone  and  small  coal  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  be  converted  into  pearlaih.  The 
pan,  or  cake  sulphate  of  potash,  is  usually  sold  at 
14s.,  and  the  bi-sulphate  at  ISa.  to  16b.  per  cwt. 
The  muriate  of  potash  generally  contains  25  per 
cent,  of  common  salt.  These  two  substances  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  taste  or 
tight.  The  remaining  source  of  potash  is  the 
nitrate,  commonly  known  aa  saltpetre,  the  chemical 
composition  of  which  is  54  parts  of  nitric  acid 
addeid  to  4S  parts  of  potash,  la  using  saltpetre  we 
apply  two  elements  of  fertility—  nitrogen  and  potash; 
and,  in  every  case  where  it  haa  been  used,  fertili- 
mng  results  have  followed.  The  nitrogen  in  salt- 
petre beara  the  proportion  of  93  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  nitrogen  of  commercial  crude 
■olphate  of  ammonia;  the  latter,  being  valued  at 
12b.  per  cvt.,  mil  leare  for  the  nltis  of  the  nitngaD 


\9i 

in  the  nitrate  of  potash  the  snmof  Ua.;  and  if  the 
S27  lbs.  of  potash  is  estimated  at  3d.*  per  lb.  it 
will  be  worth  13s.  2d.,  which  will  leave  the  value  of 
saltpetre  for  agricultural  purposes  aa  follows : — 
i.    d. 
Value  of  the  nitrogen  estimatedas  crude 
commercial  ammonia,  at  the  rate  of 

12B.percwt 11     0 

Valueof537]bs.ofpotashBt3d.per]b.  13    3 

Valueof  one  cwt.  of  saltpetre..  24  3 
It  is  rarely,  however,  that  saltpetre  can  he  hough 
at  a  lower  rate  than  2Ss.  per  cwt.,  at  what  is  com* 
mercially  termed  5  per  cent,  refraction,  that  is  COD- 
taining  6  per  cent,  of  impurities  and  water,  one  of 
which  is  not  onfrequently  muriate  of  potash,  end 
therefore,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  not  to 
be  deemed  an  impurity  other  than  as  contuning 
chlorine  (or  muriatic  and)  in  combination  instead 
of  the  more  valuable  compound  nitric  acid.  In  a 
general  way  farmers  can  scarcely  eipect  to  obtun 
ultpetre  equivalent  to  the  pure  dry  article  at  a  less 
rate  than  30s.  per  cwt.,  unless  the  Peace  Society 
can  prevail  on  nations  to  give  up  playing  at  the 
game  of  war,  and  miners  he  induced  to  use  a  gua> 
powder  composed  of  a  less  fixed  material  and  of 
greater  power,  when  these  events  occur.  "  Villanoaa 
saltpetre  may  he  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  harm- 
less earth  "  and  applied  to  purposes  leas  destruc- 
tive than  the  ordinary  ones  which  so  excited  the 
ire  of  Hotspur's  fop.  At  present  saltpetre  appears 
to  be  the  most  extensive  source  for  the  farmers  to 
resort  to  for  a  supply  of  potash.  It  may  he  asked, 
since  a  constant  waste  is  occurring  in  potash  car- 
ried away  by  rain.  Sec,  whence  do  plants  obtain 
thdr  supply  ;  it  may,  therefore,  he  here  mentioned 
that  an  soils  contain  potash— sands  the  least,  clays 
usually  the  most ;  but  the  potash  so  existing  in 
soils  is  found  in  intimate  combination  nith  nlica 
and  alumina,  and  is  only  slowly  act  free  by  meana 
of  the  atmosphere,  carbonic  acid,  and  water; 
following  by  continued  disintegrating,  and  ex- 
posing fresh  surfaces  to  thdr  action,  has  the  effect 
of  restoring  fertility  to  fields  rendered  barren  by 
overcropping  ;  for  it  is  not  merely  necessary  that 
potash  should  exist  in  a  soil,  hut  in  order  to  pro- 
duce fertility  it  must  be  in  snch  a  stale  as  to  be 
slowly  converted  into  a  soluble  form,  so  that  the 
roots  of  plants  may  he  able  to  absorb  it ;  some 


*  In  the  calculations  extracted  from  Professor 
Way's  paper  the  quoUtions  were  strictly  copied 
from  the  original ;  there  is,  however,  every  reason 
to  doubt  that  potash  in  any  form  can  be  obtained 
for  a  lengthened  period,  especially  with  the  pros- 
pect of  an  inereaaed  demand,  at  so  low  a  rate  aa 
2td.  per  lb.  The  writer  connders  that  3d.  per  lb. 
for  poluh  it  as  low  m  figun  at  it  ought  to  be 
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granites  cootaih  firom  6  to  9  per  cent.,  and  soilie 
felspars  10  to  18  per  ceiit.  of  potash  ;  biit  no  mdrfe 
immediate  fertility  woiild  ensue  froiii  applying  any 
amoutit  of  these  substahces,  fi^ound  ever  so  fine, 
than  if  we  applied  an  equal  weight  of  pounded 
brickbats  Of  sandstone.  In  the  coutse  of  a  long 
period  the  granite  and  felspar  might  possibly  prove 
of  advantage  by  their  gradual  decomposition,  but 
not  in  time  sufficient  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the 
fjArmer.  Attempts  hate  b^n  made  td  render  these 
sabstances  soluble  for  agricultural  purposes,  but 
M  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  doilbt  whether  doing  so  is 
more  profitable  than  purchasing  potash  from  the 
ordinary  sources.  If  it  could  be  demonstrated 
that  silicates  of  potash  when  applied  to  the  soil  are 
productive  of  an  increased  crop  of  grain^  these 
•ources  of  potash  would  be  much  resortbd  to ;  but 
liU  the  experiments  we  have  seen  with  silicates 
serve  to  show  that  an  applicatioil  of  soluble  silicates 
tends  only  to  increase  the  amount  of  straw,  whilst 
it  decreases  the  weight  of  the  grain.  There  is  only 
one  instance  we  believe  in  which  an  application  of 
silicates  would  be  decidedly  advantageous,  vii.,  on 
old  meadows ;  we  believe  that  in  such  cases  the 
use  of  silicates  would  forward  and  increase  the 
weight  Of  the  hay  crop. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime.  —  This  manure  is 
formed  by  using  two  parts  by  weight  of  crushed 
bones  or  coprolites,*  and  one  part  by  weight  of 
brown  acid.  To  make  it  properly  the  bones  and 
acid  ought  to  be  thrown  into  a  leaden  cistern,  laid 
on  tiles  or  thick  iron  bearers  so  as  to  keep  the  fire 
from  melting  the  lead.  Farmers  cannot  make  the 
article  for  less  than  manufacturers  prqfeaa  to  sell 
the  genuine  superphosphate,  vii.,  7s.  per  cwt;  but 
with  this  substance,  as  with  guano,  an  immense 
amount  of  adulteration  is  practised  by  fraudulent 
dealers  and  manufacturers. 

Nitrate  of  soda  was  extensively  applied  a  few 
years  ago,  but  greatly  decreased  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Kuano  into  general  use.  As  a  source  of 
nitrogen  it  is  equal  in  value  to  commercial  sulphate 
of  ammonia ;  in  fact,  when  the  price  is  equal,  the 
preference  ought  to  be  given  to  nitrate  of  soda. 

Sulphate  of  lime  can  be  procured  in  abundance 
in  gypsum. 

Sulphate  of  soda  has  not  unfrequently  been  used 
both  as  a  top  dressing  and  as  a  dtill  manure  when 
mixed  with  other  substances.  In  some  instances 
beneficial  results  appear  to  have  followed  its  appli- 
eation,  end  that  in  cases  too  where  it  could  not  be 
accounted  for  on  account  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
contained  in  it;  In  such  cases  the  only  theory  that 
can  be  assigned  for  its  beneficial  influence  is  that 
it  has  the  effect  of  more  speedily  decomposing  the 

*  Substances  which  will  be  subsequently  lidtt6tld. 


inorganic  substances  in  soils  existing  in  il  mineral- 
ized state,  and  thus  rendering  them  susceptible  of 
absorption  by  the  roots  of  plants— the  double  de- 
compositions which  are  known  to  take  place  wheh 
certain  salts  of  potash  and  soda  are  mixed  in  a 
liquid  state  would  seem  to  countenance  this  suppo- 
sition.* 

Chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  is  composed 
of  chlorine  and  the  metal  sodium,  which,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Water,  is  coiiverted  into  muriate  of  sodk  As  a 
Source  of  chlorine  and  soda,  on  soils  Where  theee  sub- 
stances are  absent  the  application  of  salt  promoted 
fertility.  As  the  quantity  required  for  most  crotto 
is  however  small — except  the  horticultural  plants 
carrots  and  asparagus— some  other  catise  must  be 
assigned  for  the  extraordinary  effects  which  are 
sometimes  seen  on  fields  after  an  application  of 
salt.  One  cause  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  a 
property  similar  to  that  alluded  to  in  noticing  sul- 
phete  of  soda ;  another  very  probable  reason  is 
that  it  may  combine  With  the  lime  in  the  soil,  and, 
according  to  the  state  of  dryness  or  humidity,  form 
carbonate  df  soda  and  muriate  of  lime,  and  revert  to 
their  original  forms  of  muriate  of  soda  and  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  A  small  quantity  of  muriate  of  lime, 
haviilg  the  eff^t  of  abstracting  moisture  from 
deWs,  majr,  in  dry  seasons,  prdduce  a  Very  bene- 
ficial effect. 

Sulphate  of  miignesia  or  E))som  salts  is  useful  ih 
aflfording  sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia ;  it  has  been 
recommended  tb  sti^w  this  salt  over  dung-heaps  iU 
Order  to  fix  the  ammonia,  but  cheaper  substitutive 
can  be  obtained.  Sulphuric  acid  can  also  be  pro- 
cured at  a  cheaper  rate  by  employing  gypsUmi 
xUagnesian  lidiestone,  or  dolomite  will  afford  mag- 
nesia. 

Sulphkte  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  is  the  well-known 
snbstancti  fhini  wliich  plaster  of  Paris  is  ifaade,  the 
latter  being  merely  sulphate  of  lime  with  the  water 
of  chrystallitation  driven  off*;  firbm  the  finer  rari- 
eties  chimtiey  omements  are  manufactured.  It 
may  be  well  here  to  mention  that  in  chrystalising 
salt  foi*  household  and  other  purposes  at  the  large 
selt  works,  a  scale  fbrtns  at  thtf  bottoms  of  the  pans, 
sometimes  ad  thick  as  a  touple  of  inches  in  thi 
cdUrse  of  threii  weekft,  and,  in  consequence  of  its 
slow  conducting  poWet  of  heat,  ha^  to  be  removed) 
this  ceke,  kno#n  as  pah  scale.  Is  thrdiilm  away  in 
large  quantities;  it  is  composed  of  79  pet  ceht.- 
sulphete  of  lime  knd  25  per  cent,  of  common  salt. 

*  Sulphkte  bf  soda  can  be  proctlred  extensively 
from  the  latge  alkali  lUanubctures  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  NewcAstle-upon-Tyoe  and  Liverpool* 
price  £4  per  ton  dry.  Glaubers  salts,  whicn  is 
also  sulphate  of  soda*  contains  55*57  per  cent,  of 
water.    Siilptiat^  of  soda  ie  frequentiy  passed  on 

I  Hid  ijtiithitttC  ttft  rnd^tg  df  pbim. 
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Aiiiiiial  charcodl  is  inerely  burtit  bones,  and  is 
of  little  more  utility  than  utrell  crushed  bones,  whilst 
tbe  price  is  much  higher :  it  is  an  article  much 
adulterated. 

i^oot. — The  beneficial  effects  of  a  top-dressing  of 
soot  have  been  known  for  many  years,  particularly 
wben  applied  to  yoimg  clovers  and  wheats ;  these 
resillts  are  wholly  attributable  to  the  sulphate  of 
aitifbobia  which  is  found  in  the  soot,  the  quantity 
being  on  &n  average  about  one-tenth  of  that  ob- 
tained from  an  equal  weight  of  common  sulphate  of 
ftminbnia,  which  would  make  it  worth  about  8d. 
pejr  ^tvt.  Great  quantities  used  to  be  sent  to  the 
West  Indies,  particularly  to  Barbadoes.  This  is 
att  article  t^hich  is  also  much  adulterated.  Recently 
it  has  b^n  stated  that  potash  has  been  found  in 
ft])preciable  quantities  in  the  soot  from  iron  furnaces, 
not  sufficient  however,  we  believe,  to  make  its  ex- 
traction profitable. 

Saltpetre  refuse  consists  principally  of  conlmon 
salt ;  occasionally  it  is  also  accompanied  by  a  very 
ilfipreciable  percentage  of  muriate  of  potash  ;  it  may 
also  Contain  about  i  per  ceiit.  of  saltpetre  which 
hAfi  not  been  washed  out.  As  under  the  existing 
ktate  of  knowledge  of  the  sources  whence  potash 
may  be  derived,  saltpetre  promises  to  afford  the 
largest  (Juantity,  and  in  the  greatest  permanence,  it 
1^  interesting  io  know  what  quantity  has  been  con- 
stuned  during  the  last  few  years,  and  also  the  pros- 
Jvects  of  future  supplies.  Compared  with  many  years, 
the  price  of  saltpetre  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  has  been  relatively  high,  the  importations 
being  comparatively  stnall ;  this  small  pi-oduction 
was  the  result  of  previous  low  prices ;  a  lafge  sup- 
ply is  etpected  for  the  present  jrear*,  so  that  If  a 
detnand  arises  for  agricultural  use,  the  priced  mliy 
still  be  expected  to  rule  moderately.  The  imports 
during  the  last  twelve  months  amounted  to  14,070 
tons,  which  would  increase  in  future  years  50  per 
cent,  if  present  prices  are  maintained. 

Soda-ash.— lliis  article  has  been  much  recom- 
metided  of  late  as  a  remedy  for  the  Wireworm ;  its 
utility  for  this  object  is,  however,  very  dubious. 
Soda-ash  is  manufactured  on  the  large  scale  for  the 
use  df  soap-boilers,  making  soda  crystals  for  wash- 
ing, &c.  The  eommercial  article  used  fohnerly  to 
cdHsist  of  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  caustic  soda, 
but  the  manufacturers  now  usually  carbonate  the 
whole ;  whether  in  the  carbonated  or  caustic  state 
it  is  sold  according  to  the  percentage  of  caustic  soda 
in  the  ash,  the  standard  beiUg  48  per  cent.,  the 
price  per  ton  being  regulated  according  to  the  per- 
centage, the  market  value  on  an  average  being  2  |d. 
per  cwt.,  which  at  the  standard  will  be  equivalent 
to  £10  per  ton.     According  to  some  experiments, 
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it  would  appear  that  soda  ash  had  some  slight  fer- 
tilizing influence,  but  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  this 
was  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  sulphate  of  socta 
or  common  salt,  which  always  accompanies  soda 
ash,  as  to  the  soda  ash  itself. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  on  special  manures, 
it  will  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  above  all 
things  it  is  requisite  that  whenever  he  buys  an  ar- 
ticle it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  he  should 
know  its  composition;  for,  even  with  genuine  guano, 
a  reference  to  the  tables  of  Professor  Way  will 
show  that  cargoes  differ  materially  with  regard  to 
the  quantities  of  phosphates  and  ammonlft  ^hich 
they  may  contain.  This  is  a  point  of  great  practi- 
cal importance,  because  if  the  guano  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  potatoes,  grass,  or  clover,  the  guano  con- 
taining the  most  ammonia  ought  to  be  preferred ; 
if  for  turnips,  that  containing  the  most  phosphate 
should  be  selected.  If  this  care  is  requisite  for  the 
economical  Use  of  guano  where  the  genuine  article 
has  only  to  be  selected  from,  how  much  more  re- 
quisite is  it  for  the  farmer  to  be  careful  when  he  is 
about  to  purchase  guano  of  doubtful  quality  !  To 
make  this  mote  evident.  Professor  Way  gives  a  cal- 
culation of  the  value  of  several  inferior  guanbS 
as  follows — 
Ammonia,   S.12   per  cent.,  amounts  to 

182lbs.,  at  id.  per  lb.,  is  worth  ..  £4  11     6 
The  phosphate  of  lime,  21.09  per  cent., 

amounts  to  472lbs.,  which,  at  }d. 

per  lb.,  is  worth 1     9    6 

Potash,  at  say  3 1  per  eent.,  amoutlts  to 

78  libs.,  which  at  i\d,  is  worth. ...     014     8 


Value  of  the  guano 6    5    2 

Silicates  df  potash  and  soda.-— If  future  experi- 
ence should  proVe  the  efliciicy  of  these  substances 
they  can  easily  be  manufactured ;  their  us^  consists 
in  supplying  the  silica,  sand  or  flint  which  forms 
the  exterior  yelloiV  covering  of  stfaw.  On  bOg 
laud  this  may  be  found  serviceable  i  on  the 
fens  of  Litlcolnshire,  where  silica  exists  only  in  a 
very  minute  proportion  in  the  soil,  it  is  Accounted 
good  farming  to  leave  the  stubble  Very  long,  and 
afterwards  set  fire  to  it,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
which  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  silica  set  free, 
as  the  small  quantity  of  other  inorganic  matter  li- 
berated is  too  small  in  quantity  to  be  of  any  grdlt 
value  in  recldiming  bog  land ;  it  has  dso  been  db^ 
served  on  peaty  soils  that  the  cereal  grasses  will  fre* 
quently  grow  very  luxuriantly  until  the  time  WhSft 
the  straw  ought  to  set,  after  whith  period  the  stenll 
begin  to  droop  and  fail.  A  use  tbr  silicitte  of  sddii 
and  potash  on  old  meadow  land  has  already  beto 
pointed  out,  and  is  well  worth  trying  by  any  ente^ 
prising  farmer. 
Hftvittg  explained  the  eompositiiMi  of  fUrtt-fM 
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maiiure,  and  the  majority  of  tboM  rabstanees  wliich 
are  uaoalljr  used  as  portable  or  special  manures,  as 
well  as  tbe  composition  of  the  crops  most  com- 
monly cultivated,  we  shall  proceed  to  examine  the 
manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be  applied  so  as  to 
produce  the  greatest  results  with  the  utmost  eco- 
nomy of  material  and  the  least  waste. 


ChaptbrV. 

principles  that  should  reoulatk  thk  ap- 
plication op  manurk8. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  husbandry  the  same  rule 
obtained  which  is  still  found  in  the  more  backward 
districts  at  the  present  period,  viz.,  taking  a  suc- 
cession of  white  crops  until  the  land  will  not  yield 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  labour  expended  on  it.  At 
the  present  day  instances  are  far  from  solitary  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  where 
five,  six,  and  seven  white  crops  are  taken  succes- 
sively, after  which  scourging,  the  land  is  allowed  to 
recruit  by  what  is  termed  "  letting  it  out  to  grass" 
for  10  or  15  years,  after  which  the  scourging  is  re- 
peated. During  the  cropping  period  manure  may 
or  msy  not  be  used,  according  to  circumstances. 
As  agriculture  advanced,  what  are  termed  green 
crops  became  introduced,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
it  was  found  more  profitable  to  alternate  green  and 
white  crops:  whether  this  system  is  founded  on 
correct  or  incorrect  principles  will  be  examined 
hereafter.  For  exemplification  of  the  rules  which 
ought  to  guide  a  rational  system  of  manuring, 
we  shall  select  two  ordinary  four-course  rotations, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  article  of 
potash  alone  it  requires  19  tons  of  farm-yard  ma- 
nure to  supply  a  crop  of  12  tons  of  potatoes,  and 
18  tons  of  farm-yard  manure  to  supply  with  potash 
a  crop  of  20  tons  of  swedes. 

In  order  to  afford  the  same  quantity  of  potash 
to  the  turnip  and  potato  crop  by  means  of  guano, 
we  should  have  to  supply  4,285  lbs.  of  guano,  or 
nearly  2  tons,  for  the  potato  crop ;  and  4,000lbs. 
for  the  turnip  crop. 

Three-hundredweight  of  guano,  the  ordinary 
dressing  for  turnips,  will  only  supply  sufficient  po- 
tash for  li  tons  of  swedes.  It  is,  in  consequence 
of  this  difference  in  the  composition  of  farm-yard 
manure  and  guano,  that  the  former  is  found  inva- 
riably to  succeed,  whilst  the  other  sometimes  fails, 
and  if  used  continuously  a  time  will  arrive,  either 
sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
soil,  when  this  excellent  accessory  to  fertility,  pro- 
perly applied,  will  cease  to  create  luxuriant  vege- 
tation ;  on  bogs  and  sands  this  will  be  the  soonest 
apparent.  But  in  applying  19  tons  of  farm-jrard 
manure,  containing  1  SOlbs.  of  potash,  to  the  po- 
tato crop,  we  apply  also  150lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid. 


whereas  the  potato  crop  only  requires  3^bi.»  thus 
suppljring  ll71bs.  phosphoric  acid  more  than  ia  re- 
quired by  that  crop,  whilst  the  whole  succeeding 
rotation  will  only  consume  93lbs.,  or  57lbs.  less  than 
the  phosphoric  acid  supplied  by  the  19  tons  of  Dann- 
yard  manure,  perhaps  this  extra  quantity  is  no  more 
than  is  necessary  to  replace  the  phosphoric  acid 
which  is  carried  off  in  solution  by  rain  water  in  the 
course  of  a  four  years'  rotation.  If  the  second  to* 
tation,  commencing  with  turnips,  is  manured  wiUi 
18  tons  of  farm-yard  manure,  this  quantity  would 
furnish  exactly  sufficient  potash  for  a  crop  of 
swedes  of  20  tons,  and  at  the  same  time  I39lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  of  which  the  turnip  crop  will  re- 
quire 45lbs.,  the  whole  course  requiring  llilbs«« 
or  28lbs.  less  than  the  whole  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  suppUed  by  the  18  tons  of  manure,  a  surplus 
barely  enough  to  compensate  for  the  natural  waste 
which  is  unavoidable. 

The  above  facts  philosophically  account  for  the 
soundness  of  the  system  which  is  generally  followed 
in  the  best  agricultural  districts,  viz.,  that  of  ap- 
plying the  manure  to  the  first,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
celled,  the  green  crop,  rather  than  dividing  the  ma- 
nure into  portions,  and  appropriating  it  separately 
to  each  crop.  If  the  manure  was  used  as  just  de« 
scribed,  and  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  there 
could  only  be  37ilbs.  of  potash  applied  to  the  po- 
tato crop,  which  requires  150lbs.,  the  consequence 
that  would  follow  such  a  division  would  speedily 
be  seen  in  a  miserable  potato  crop,  that  would  not 
repay  the  mere  labour  of  tillage  and  gathering,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said  if  the  whole  of 
the  manure  is  applied  to  the  potato  crop,  which  will 
absorb  all  the  potash  contained  in  the  19  tons  of 
manure,  how  are  the  three  succeeding  crops  to  ob- 
tain the  requisite  supply  of  potash,  amounting  to 
92  libs.  ?  In  answering  this  question,  two  impor- 
tant matters  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
with  regard  to  the  form  in  which  the  different  mi- 
neral constituents  of  crops  exists  in  farm-yard  ma- 
nure, and  also  the  relative  solubility  of  the  different 
ingredients  when  set  free  from  the  organic  matter, 
principally  carbonaceous,  combined  with  them.  It 
must  be  apparent  to  the  commonest  observer,  on 
inspecting  a  manure  heap,  that  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  formed  of  vegetable  substances  only, 
in  the  primary  stage  of  decay ;  until  this  decay  has 
gone  some  length,  much  of  the  inorganic  consti- 
tuents of  the  manure  are  locked  up  in  as  insoluble 
a  form  as  though  they  formed  a  portion  of  a  gra- 
nitic rock.  When  the  manure  is  placed  in  the  soil, 
the  woody  fibre  of  the  straw,  undecomposed  por- 
tions of  grain,  &c.,  undergo  a  slow  decay,  to  which 
Liebig  has  given  the  name  of  Ercmacusis  (slow 
combustion),  at  the  same  time  evolving  carbonic 
acid  gas ;  whilst  this  action  is  going  forward  the 
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mineral  constituents  are  being  gradually  liberated. 
The  inorganic  constituents  required  by  plants  are 
of  various  degrees  of  solubility ;  but  the  most  im- 
portant^  both  as  regards  the  weight  required  for 
each  crop,  and  also  for  its  money  value,  is  potash : 
this  substance  in  all  its  forms,  except  when  com- 
bined with  silica,  alumina,  or  as  a  double  lime  salt, 
is  of  easy  solubility,  and  therefore  very  susceptible 
of  being  carried  away  by  means  of  rain.  It  will 
thns  be  seen  that  two  benefits  accrue  from  applying 
a  great  bulk  of  manure  to  the  green  crop.  In  the 
first  place  the  green  crop  requires  the  largest 
amount  of  potash,  and  absorbs  it  as  fast  as  it  is  set 
free,  thus  preventing  the  great  loss  which  would 
otherwise  arise  from  the  solubility  of  the  potash  li- 
berated ;  whilst  the  green  crop  requires  the  largest 
amount  of  potash,  the  succeeding  crops  of  the  ro- 
tation require  a  much  greater  proportional  quantity 
of  phosphoric  acid,  than  they  do  of  potash.  It  will 
be  seen  that  19  tons  of  farm-yard  manure  will  contain 
ISOlbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  SSlbs.  of  which  would 
only  be  consumed  by  the  potato  crop,  leaving  a  re- 
sidne  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  succeeding 
crops  as  well  as  for  natural  waste*.  The  phosphoric 
acid  in  manure  usually  exists  in  the  form  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  if  not  in  this  state,  in  some  other 
form  of  equally  difficult  solubility,  from  which  it 
will  evidently  be  seen  that,  if  the  rotation  had  been 
reversed — that  is,  the  manure  applied  to  a  white 
crop  in  the  first  instance— a  much  larger  amount 
of  potash  would  be  supplied  to  the  grain  crop  than 
it  needed,  which,  from  its  solubility,  might  be  car- 
ried off  in  solution  by  rain-water,  the  crop  deriving 
no  benefit  from  the  excess,  whilst  the  farmer  must 
inevitably  sustain  a  loss  by  following  the  inverse 
order  of  cropping  to  that  usually  practised.  The 
reasons  here  adduced  must  convince  every  one  that 
ihe  proper  mode  of  using  farmyard  manure  is  to  ap- 
ply it  to  the  green  crop,  seeing  that  it  is  the  least 
calculated  to  incur  less  by  so  doing,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  leaves  a  sufficient  amount  of  phos- 
phate for  the  succeeding  crops  of  the  rotation.  It 
has  already  been  stated  that,  when  manure  is  ap- 
plied to  the  soil,  a  considerable  part  of  the  inorganic 
matters  is  held  in  intimate  combination  by  the  car- 
bonaceous organic  matters  of  the  undecomposed 
straw,  grain,  &c.,  and  is  only  separated  as  the  de- 
composition proceeds.  It  therefore  usually  occurs 
that  some  of  the  manure  applied  to  the  first  crop  is 
not  wholly  decomposed  until  the  second  or  third 
crop,  and  this  remark  particularly  applies  to  what 

♦  There  is  not  much  probability  of  potash  existing 
in  manure,  especially  that  made  from  straw,  in  any 
other  form  than  that  of  a  silicate,  in  which  case  it 
ifould  be  gradually  set  free  during  the  decay  of  the 
straw,  &c.,  by  the  decomposing  action  of  carbonic 
add  and  moisture. 


is  termed  fresh  manure.  Now  it  is  evident  that,  if 
a  crop  of  1 2  tons  of  potatoes  is  obtained  by  apply- 
ing 19  tons  of  farmyard  manure,  it  would  require 
the  whole  of  the  potash  in  the  manure;  but  if  the 
whole  of  the  manure  does  not  thoroughly  decom- 
pose whilst  the  potato  crop  is  growing,  and  the 
probability  is  that  it  wiU  not  thoroughly  decompose 
during  that  period,  one  of  two  things  must  occur^* 
either  a  less  weight  of  potatoes  will  be  produced, 
or  the  potash  required  must  be  supplied  by  the 
soil.  In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  soil  is  ca- 
pable of  supplying  plants  with  their  mineral  con- 
stituents. Dr.  Daubeny  instituted  a  series  of  va- 
luable experiments  with  the  soil  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Oxford.  In  the  course  of  these  experi- 
ments he  digested  some  soil  for  four  or  five 
successive  hours  in  muriatic  acid,  under  the  im- 
pression that  whatever  cannot  be  extracted  from  a 
soil  by  such  a  digestion  must  be  in  a  state  of 
combination  as  will  render  it  totally  incapable  of 
imparting  anything  to  a  plant,  for  such  a  period  of 
time,  at  least,  as  can  enter  economically  into  the 
calculations  of  the  agriculturist;  and,  moreover, 
that  all  which  muriatic  acid  extracts,  but  which 
water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  fails  in  dis- 
solving, ought  to  be  regarded  as  contributing  no- 
thing towards  present  fertility,  although  it  may 
ultimately  become  available  as  food  for  plants. 
Dr.  Daubeny,  therefore,  first  ascertained  the  na- 
ture and  amount  of  the  ingredients  separable 
from  a  given  weight  of  soil  by  means  of  mu« 
riatic  acid;  and  secondly,  those  obtained  from 
an  equal  weight  by  a  definite  quantity  of  water, 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  Thus,  by  a 
careful  analysis,  he  ascertained  "  that  the  soil  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford  contained,  within  an  area 
of  100  square  feet,  and  a  depth  of  three  feet  from 
the  surface,  3.5lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  6.9lbs.  of 
potash,  and  2.9lbs.  of  soda,  all  in  a  state  to  be  se- 
parated  from  the  general  mass  by  muriatic  acid." 
That  the  above,  however,  were  for  the  most  part  in 
a  dormant  condition,  appeared  from  the  much 
smaller  amount  of  the  same  which  could  be  ex- 
tracted by  water  containing  carbonic  acid ;  for  it 
was  found  that,  of  all  the  alkaline  sulphates*,  not 


*  The  alkalies  were  estimated  as  sulphates,  as  it 
was  found  more  convenient  to  unite  them  with  sul- 

Shuric  acid,  in  which  state  they  admitted  of  being 
eated  and  weighed  without  incurring  loss.  The 
following  formula  will  represent  the  relative  pro* 
portions  of  sulphates : 

Lbi.  LkM.  Lbi. 

M  pot»h  -  12.6875  «aph.  prtuh  { |;?„j  J«g»^  ^ 

ia1ph.iodA   I 


2.9ioda 


6.525 


2.9 
8.625 


•odi 
•ulpb.  icid 


Tot  103potaah&  19 J125  f  olph.  pot.  &  19^2125  nilph.potft 
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1  libs,  could  be  procured  by  these  means,  iuslead 
of  lg.2lbs. 

By  operating  in  a  similar  manner  upon  soils  of 
the  same  quality  as  the  above,  which  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  several  years'  previous  cropping,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  amount  of  the  ingredients  alluded 
to  as  dormant  in  the  soil  did  not  much  vary  from 
the  above-qiioted  instance,  but  that  the  atnount  of 
the  activd  ones  was  beyond  all  comparison  greater 
in  the  sample  of  unexhausted  soil.  Dr.  Daiibeny, 
therefore,  concludes  that  '*  the  dormant  and  active 
pottions  may  both  be  comprehended  under  the  de- 
signation of  its  available  constituents,  whilst  those 
which,  from  theii*  state  of  combination  in  the  inass, 
can  nevel*  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  growth 
of  plants,  may  be  denominated  the  passive  ones. 

The  experiments  of  William  Fresnius  have,  how- 
ever, shown  that  the  slow  bUt  continued  action  of 
carbonic  acid  and  moisture  will  separate  the  al- 
kalies from  minerals  that  have  resisted  the  in- 
fluence of  boiling  nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  solvent 
powers  of  carbonic  acid  have  been  tested  subse- 
quently by  Professors  W.  B.  and  R.  E.  Rogers,  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  (inserted  in  Sillimans 
Journal) ;  also  by  Dr.  John  Davy,  at  Barbadoes. 

FrotU  these  experiments  we  may  fairly  infer 
that  some  portion  of  the  inorganic  constituents 
of  plants  may  be  obtained  from  the  soil,  al- 
though the  manure  applied  may  contain  as  much 
as  the  first  crop  requires.  The  surplus  will,  in 
such  a  case,  remain  over  in  great  part  for  the  use 
of  the  succeeding  crop  or  crops. 

That  plants  have  a  powerful  action  on  the  mi- 
neral substances  of  the  soil,  which  Enables  them  to 
render  soluble  minerals  of  a  refractory  nature,  and 
thus  obtain  their  supply  of  alkalies,  is  evidenced 
by  what  takes  place  when  superphosphate  of  lime 
(at  bones  is  applied  to  the  soil.  Neithet  of  these 
substances  contaiu  any  alkali ;  yet  their  simple  a{)- 
plication,  in  many  instances,  is  followed  by  a  luxa- 
riaht  crop.  It  is  trile,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
soil  had  previously  beeii  exhausted  of  its  phosphate 
of  lime,  but  not  of  its  potash,  and  that  fertility  is 
restored  by  an  application  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
This  arguitlent  would  hold  good,  were  it  noi  found, 
at  the  same  time,  that  an  application  of  muriate  or 
sulphate  of  potash  produces  a  like  result,  if  a  quan- 
tity of  either  is  sown  on  separate  parts  of  the  same 
field.  Fertility  is  also  restored  by  means  df  am- 
monia^ which  does  not  contain  anjr  df  the  inorganic 
constituents  of  a  plant.  The  last-tlatlied  case  de- 
monstrates clearly  that  barrenness  is  not  produced 
by  the  utter  exhaustion  of  any  one  Or  more  of  the  mi- 
neral constituents,  otherwise  fertility  would  not  here- 
stored  by  the  use  of  an  ammoniacal  salt ;  it  would, 
therefore,  appear  that  when  either  ammonia,  potash, 
dr  (ihosphate  of  lime  is  present  in  the  soil,  in  forms 


fea^ily  absorbed  by  plants,  ttiey  llave  Separately  the 
property  of  indiicinggreater  ntal  energy  In  the  plants 
growing  thereon,  by  which  means  they  are  enabled 
to  obtain  the  other  ingredients.  As  an  instance  of 
something  of  this  kind,  I  may  quote  an  experiment 
made  in  Comwatl,  and  related  in  Mr.  Karkeek's 
excellent  account  of  the  agriculture  of  that  county : 

**  A  piece  of  several  acres  was  enclosed  in  1835, 
and  put  into  turnips.  One  portion  was  manured 
with  DOhes,  at  the  rate  of  24  bushels  per  acrfe ;  the 
other  portion  of  the  field  tras  simply  matlured  With 
the  ashes  obtained  from  breaking  up  and  burning 
the  land.  In  the  years  1836  and  1837  it  was  suc- 
cessively cropped  with  oats,  and  then  laid  down  to 
permanent  pasture.  At  the  present  time — nearly 
ten  years  since  it  was  first  broken  from  the  Waste, 
which  was  nothing  but  heath  and  furze — the  eflRsets 
of  the  bones  can  be  plainly  distinguished  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  as  if  a  line  of  demarcation  had 
been  drawn  between  a  rich  grass  sward  and  a  poor 
scantv  pasture. 

"This,  and  a  dozen  other  experiments  of  the 
same  kind,  having  attracted  the  attetition  of  a  great 
many  persons  interested  in  agriculture,  and  the 
Probus  Farmers'  Club,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  presence  of  bone  could  be  detected  by 
analysis,  as  it  could  assuredly  be  by  the  appearance 
of  the  pasture,  sent  samples  of  the  soils  (one  from 
each  part  of  the  field)  to  Mr.  Hunt,  for  this  pot* 
pose ;  and,  with  a  view  of  testing  that  gentleman's 
analytical  abilities,  he  was  kept  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  object  of  the  Club.  The  following  is  the  re- 
sult: 

Unboned  Soil.   Boned  Soil. 
Water    evaporated    by 

stove-drymg    14.06  14.18 

Vegetable    and    animal 

matter  burned 1 2.01  12.05 

Silicia  and  sihceous  grit    49.54  49*50 

Oxide  of  iron 7.30  7.00 

Carbonate  of  lime ....        1 .05  1 .06 

Carbonate  of  magnesia      0.25  0.35 

Sulphate  of  lime 1 .05  1 .04 

Muriates 0.54  0.54 

Alumina 7.10  6.04 

Phosphate  of  lime 0.10  0.75 

Phosphate  of  magnesia      0.00  0.05 

Potash 1.00  1.127 

Humus,  soluble  in  al- 
kalies  .. 6.00  G.17 

"As  only  three  crops  were  taken  from  the 
ground— viz.,  a  crop  of  turnips  and  two  crops  of 
oats — it  may  be  safely  calculated  that  these  crops 
did  not  carry  awav  more  than  SOlbs.  of  phosphoric 
acid,  which  would  only  form  a  very  Small  portion 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  24  bushels  of 
bones,  which  would  not  amount  to  less  than 
4001bs." 

The  above  is  a  good  example  of  the  property 
which  a  single  special  manure  has  of  enabling 
plants  to  assimilate  a  larger  portion  than  they 
otherwise  would  be  capable  of  doing  of  the  dormant 
or  passive  ingredients  of  the  soil  necessary 
to  their  perfect  development.      The  increase  of 
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potash  from  1  per  cent,  on  the  unhoned  to  1.27 
per  cent,  on  the  boned  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen  of  the  bones  so  far  stimulated  the  growth 
of  the  turnips,  oats,  grass,  &c.,  that  they  were  en- 
abled to   assimilate  a  corresponding  quantity   of 
potash.     Also,  the  deeper  protrusion  of  the  roots, 
owing  to  the  more  luxuriant  growth  induced  by  the 
aid  of  the  bones  enabled  them  to  draw  a  portion  of 
theit  inorganic  nutriment  from  the  lower  or  subsoil. 
The    increased    weight  of  vegetable  matter  thus 
formed  again  yields  up  its  inorganic  constituentSi 
either  by  natural  decay  or  as  excrements  voided,  after 
being  ingested  by  the  animals  grazing  on  the  field. 
In  this  way  only  can   the  increased  quantity  of 
potash  on  the  honed  soil  be  accounted  for.    There 
is  ilie  stronger  reason  for  suspecting  this  to  be  the 
ca«e»  as  at  least  lOOlbs.  of  potash  must  have  been 
carried  off  in  the  three  first  crops,  and  an  amount, 
whilst  grazed,  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric 
carried  away;  notwithstanding  which  seiious  de- 
ouctions,  the  amount  of  potash  in  the  soil  increased 
27  per  cent,    I  am  not  aware  that  this  peculiar  ac- 
tion has  been  noticed  by  any  other  observer ;  and 
io  it  1  attribute  the  fact  that  farmers  have  been  so 
much  misled  as  to  rely  on  manures  such  as  guano, 
superphosphate,  bones,  ammonia,  &c.,  for  fertility, 
when    applied    singly,  although    separately   they 
seldom  contain  more  than  two,  and  often  only  one, 
of  the  elements  of  fertility,  instead  of  all.    The 
continued  use  of  such  empirical  dressings  must 
eventually  lead  to  disappointment  and  loss,  as  the 
time  sooner  or  later  must  arrive  when  the  farmer 
will  find  his  fields  will  cease  to  be  fertile,  not- 
withstanding the  application  of  his  long-relied-on, 
but  single,  renovator.    This  must  be  evident  when 
we  calculate  the  quantity  of  alkalies,  &c.,  on  an 
acre  of  soil.      For    instance,  taking   the  soil  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  amount  of  potash  in  an  active  or  available 
form,  in  an  acre  of  soil  one  foot  deep,  would  only 
amount  to   lOOl.Sdlbs.,    or    sufficient  for  seveh 
crops  of  potatoes.    The  injurious  effects  hare  al- 
luded to  will  be  the  soonest  apparent  on   sands, 
chalks,   and    peats :    a  longer  period  will  elapse 
before  they  will  be  perceived  on  clays,  marls,  and 
loams.    What  occurs  tvith  clover  as  a  preparatory 
crop  for  wheat,  appears  to  countenance  this  theory 
respecting  the  action  of  single  fertilisers.     It  has 
frequently  been  noticed  that,  if  the  second  crop  of 
clover  is  pastured  instead  of  being  mown,  the  suc- 
ceeding crop  of  wheat  is  invariably  inferior.    This 
would  appear,  at  the  first  blush,  entirely  contrary 
to  what  has  been  previously  stated,  seeing  that  a 
certain  loss  of  mineral  ingredients  must  occur  in 
the  crop  which  is  carried  away  from  the  soil,  whilst 
depastured  clover  receives  the  benefit  of  the  drop- 


pings from  the  cattle  and  sheep  grazing  on  it,  in 
which  manner  the  greater  portion  of  the  inorganic 
portion  of  the  food  ingested  will  be  again  returned 
to  the  soil.  It  has  been  ascertained*  that  the  weight 
of  the  roots  contained  in  an  acre  of  good  mown 
clover  amounts  to  about  3|630lbs.  (calculated  dry), 
while  the  weight  of  roots  from  a  portion  of  the 
same  field  which  had  been  pastured  gave  only 
l,443lbs.  Here  we  have  at  once  an  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  success  in  one  case  and  failure  in  the 
other:  as  there  was  three  times  the  weight  of 
clover-roots  to  decompose  on  the  mown  portion 
during  the  growth  of  the  wheat  crop,  there  wduld 
consequently  be  three  times  the  weight  of  ihorganic 
substances  set  free.  Mr.  Short  adds,  "  I  have  as- 
certained that  the  weight  of  roots  in  clover  pieces 
mown  ttoice  bears  a  proportion  to  those  in  pastures 
of  three  to  one.  From  this  it  will  also  be  seen  that 
physiological  circumstances  have  to  be  attended  to, 
as  well  as  the  mere  mode  of  manuring.  Another 
fact  in  connexion  with  the  physiology  of  vegetation 
is  the  circumstance  that  generally  a  larger  amount 
of  inorganic  matter  is  found  in  the  young  than  the 
mature  plant,  calculating  the  whole  plant  when 
dry. 

Fromberg  has  shown  in  the  chemical  investiga- 
tion of  the  potato,  {"  Highland  Transactions,"}  that 
the  inorganic  portion  varies,  according  to  his  expe- 
riments, as  follows. 

1.  OF  THB  PROPORTION  OP  ASH  LEFT  BT  THB 

YOUNG   TUBBR. 

1.  a.  3. 

Buffs  from       South     Ash-leaved 
Mid  Lothian.  American.  Kidneys. 

Ash  per  cent 0.80  1.16  0.95 

Do.  calculated  dry..  4.32  5.42  4.45 

2.  THB   FULL   OROVfN   TUBBll. 

1.  2.  3 

Bufi^  Red  White 

from  Potato  Potato 

Mid-  from  from  East 

Lothian.  Lanark.  Lothian. 

Ash  per  cent 0.78  0.96  0»75 

Do.  calculated  dry..  3.36  4.01  3.75 

Irl  the  same  volume,  is  Mr.  Norton's  analysis  of 
the  oat  plant ;  in  which  he  remarks,  thilt  the  first 
specimens  of  the  young  plant  arrived  on  the  4th 
of  June,  and  the  succession  at  weekly  intervals 
was  uninterrupted  until  the  cutting  of  the  crop,  on 
the  3rd  of  September.  The  oats  were  of  the  pota- 
to variety,  and  though  retarded  by  the  unusually 
wet  season,  were  uniformly  strong  and  healthy,  the 
sjltnple  proving  one  of  uncommon  excellence. 
The  plants  on  the  4th  of  June  were  from  4  to  6 
inches  in  height,  cdnsistiHg  merely  of  one  leaf, 
and  the  commetlbetH^nt  of  the  stalk. 

*  See  Mr.  t.  Keir  Short* r  "  Ajtricultura  of  the 
West  Ridiiig  of  Yorkshire." 
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OF    THB  LBAF. 

The  following  table  ezhibiU  the  proportions  in 
the  leaf,  at  ■occesrive  ttages  of  its  growth :  1st  of 
water,  2nd  of  ash,  3rd  of  ash  calcnlated  dry. 

Per  cent.   Per  cent.   Per  cent. 


Dav  of  the 
montn  received. 

June  4th 

June  1 1th  ... . 
June  18th  .... 
June  25th .... 


of  water 
80.51 
82.76 
82.02 
78.53 


July  2nd 80.26 

July  gth 76.97 

July  16th  ....  76.53 

July  23rd....  77.61 

July  30th 77.00 

Aug.  6th 76.63 

Aug.  I3th ....  74.06 

Aug.  20th ....  79.93 

Aug.  27th    ...  70-68 

Sept.  3rd 24.60 


of  ash. 
2.16 
1.86 
1.63 
2.35 
2.24 
2.81 
3.06 
3.85 
3.78 
3.75 
6.14 
4.25 
6.49 
15.78 


of  ash  dry 
10.83 
10.79 
9.07 
10.95 
11.35 
12.20 
12.61 
16.45 
16.44 
16.05 

20.47 
21.14 
22.13 
20.90 


•  •  • . 


During  the  whole  growth  of  the  plant,  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  leaf  was  not 
great,  being  only  about  10  per  cent  from  the  4th 
of  June  to  the  27th  of  August ;  so  late  as  the  20th 
of  August,  it  was  nearly  as  high  as  the  first. 
When  the  plant  becomes  ripe,  however,  the  leaf  at 
once  withers,  and  this  accounts  for  the  great  de- 
crease of  water  between  the  27th  of  August,  and 
the  3rd  of  September.  This  decrease  of  water 
gives  a  great  apparent  increase  of  ash  in  the  un- 
dried  leaf;  when  calculated  dry  in  the  last  col. 
there  appears  an  actual  decrease  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding weeks.  There  may  have  been  some  change 
in  the  circulation  at  the  last,  by  which  a  portion  of 
the  inorganic  materials  were  carried  back  into  the 
stalk. 


OF  THE  STALK. 

The  per  centage  of  water,  of  ash,  and  of  ash  cal- 
culated dry,  were  determined  as  in  the  leaf. 

Per  cent. 

calculated 
dry. 
10.49 
9.88 
9.32 
9.17 
7.83 
7.80 
7.94 
7.99 
7.45 
7.63 
6.62 
6.66 
7.71 
8.35 


Br  cent. 

Per  cent. 

f  water. 

of  ash. 

87.04 

1.36 

87.05 

1.28 

87.13 

1.28 

84.74 

1.40 

83.66 

1.28 

82.05 

1.40 

80.85 

1.52 

79.60 

1.63 

76.64 

1.74 

75.66 

2.01 

69.80 

2.00 

76  27 

1.58 

71.57 

2.19 

71.70 

2.36 

June  4th 

June  11th 

June  18th .... 
June  25th .... 

July  2nd 

July  9th 

July  16th  .... 
July  23rd .... 
July  80th .... 

Aug.  6th 

Aug.  13th.. .. 
Aug.  20th .... 
Aug.  27th .... 
Sep.  3rd 

The  decrease  of  water  during  the  growth  of  this 
part  of  the  plant  is  considerably  more  than  in  the 
leaf.  The  quantity  of  ash  in  theundried  straw  (third 
col.)'increase8  towards  the  end,  as  in  theundriedleaC 
This,  in  both  cases,  is  owing  to  the  gradual  dis^h 
pearance  of  the  water ;  for  we  see  in  the  last  column, 
that  the  actual  per  centage  of  ash  in  the  dried 
stalk  is  less  on  the  3rd  of  September  than  it  was 
on  the  4th  of  June. 

In  the  earlier  growth  of  the  stalk,  the  dried  stem 
or  solid  part,  though  less  in  quantity,  actually  con- 
tains a  larger  per-centage  of  ash  than  is  afterwards 
necessary  for  its  perfect  maturity.  As  the  stalk  is 
a  part  of  the  plant,  through  which  must  pass  the 
inorganic  materials  necessary  for  building  up  all 
the  other  parts  above  ground. 


COMPOSITION    OF    THS   ASH    FROM    THE    LSAF    OF    UNRIPE   OATS   AT   DIFFERENT    PERIODS     OF 

GROWTH. 

Day  of  month  received June  4.  June  14.  June  18.  June  25.  July  2.  July  9.   July  16. 

Potash  and  Soda 24.60      23.51       26.21  28.10       18.78  16.09      18.35 

Chloride  of  sodium 16.34       13.54       11.30  7.56        7.92        4.09        0.30 

Lime 8.44         7.24         7.33  6.74         6.91         5.93         5.13 

Magnesia 5.33        3.11         3.47  3.06        2.39        2.35         1.63 

Oxide  of  iron 0.61         0.52        0.72  0.99        0.40        0.34        0.55 

Sulphuric  acid    11.74       12.85       10.59  7.88        9.56        6.45       13.05 

Phosphoric  acid    16.16      10.57      10.12  8.76       6.92        6.44        2.91 

Silica    • 16.58       28.54       30.31  36.50       47.62  58.28       58.22 

99.80      99.88     100.05  99.59      100.14  99.97     100.14 


The  most  striking  feature  of  this  table  is  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  chloride  of  sodium 
(common  salt)  until  it  becomes  less  than  one-third 
of  a  per-cent.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Messrs.  Nor- 
ton and  Fromberg  omitted,  in  the  analysis  of  the 
ash,  in  the  preceding  and  following  table,  to  sepa- 
rate the  potash  from  the  soda.  The  per-centage  of 
phosphoric  add  greatly  diminishes  in  both  tables. 


so  much  so  that  it  would  appear  to  be  necessary  to 
supply  more  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  a 
crop  in  the  green  than  the  ripe  state ;  the  dispro- 
portion in  the  case  of  oats,  however,  appears  much 
more  glaring,  in  consequence  of  the  large  per  cen- 
tage of  silica,  which  is  absorbed  as  the  plant 
matures. 
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TH«  COHPOIITION  OP  THB  A8H    FBOM  THE    BTALK  OW  THB  UNBIFK  PLANT. 

Day  of  the  month  recdred .. .    June4.  Junall.  Jane  IB.  Jtuw9S.  July  3.  July  g.  Jalf  16. 

handiodB    34.29      HAS      96.49      %6M  36.36  30.10      43.43 

ideof  lodiuin 33.66      34.66      34.94      34.S7  11.63  17.83        4.46 

3.40         4.33         3.74         3.43  3.64         1.60         4.13 

xau 0.88         3.30         3.20         9.58  I.l7         3.27         1.47 

lofirOD    0.39         0.30         0.40         0.5S  0.86         0.68         0.63 

loricacid    6.15        7.83        8.61        4.87  7-98        9.09        7.84 

pboricBcid    16.15       13.96       13.61        7.81  3.31        6.67        6.31 

16.99       14.39       30.41       38/»  36.64  33.39       34.SS 

09.86      99.93      99.34      99.77  99.40  99.63     100.33 


ha  abore  table  it  u  remarked,  by  Mr.  Nor- 
at  the  decreaie  in  the  quantity  of  chloride 
inin  ia  here  also  TCry  nmarkiible,  from  32i 
per  cent.  The  phosphoric  acid  continued 
t  much  variation,  until  the  2Sth  of  June, 
die  oat  itself  began  to  form ;  by  the  3iid  of 
■eoati  had  shot  up  from  the  stalk,  and  be- 
inble;  in  that  treek  a  marked  and  audden 
« took  place  in  the  phosphoric  acid.  In  the 
«ceeding  weeks  it  began  again  to  increase. 
y  great  changes  seem  to  have  taken  place  in 
ur  constitaenta,  excepting  the  gradual  in- 

SITION  OF  ASH  rROH  THE  WHOLI  OAT, 
PIFFBBENT    PBRIODB    OF    ITB    OBOWTH. 

un  received, ....  July  2.  July  9.  Joty  IB. 

and  soda 32.92  31.31  31.37 

le  of  aodium  . . . .  10.37  8.10      0.61 

* 2.70  5.411      6.76 

da 3.44  4.52       2.94 

of  iron 0.39  0.21       0.35 

Jric  add 10.35  12.78  16.43 

loric  acid 14.02  20.09  iS.ig 

34.40  17.05  26.05 

98.69    99.46    99.69 
ug  these  three  weeks  the  oat  attdned  nearly 

length,  but  was  yet  quite  green,  and  the 
ad  scarcely  begun  Co  form  in  the  interior  of 
sk.  Again  the  diminution  of  chlorine  ap- 
ery great,  and  serves  to  show  that  common 
irdses  an  influence  in  vegetation  other  than 
m  mechanical  constituent  of  the  ripe  plant, 
presence  cannot  solely  be  attributable  to 

abaorption,  otherwise  why  should  it  not 
mt  in  as  great  abundance  on  July  18tb, 
'  3nd  i  In  both  cases  the  crops  were  Rreeu. 
Oxperiments  therefore  justify  the  opinion 
ij  some,  that  plants  have  the  power  of 
n.  and  also  of  eicretion. 
1  the  above  experiments  it  appears  to  be 
iiy  that  the  soil  should  always  possesa  either 
lyoT  by  artiiidal  means,  a  larger  amount 
noiganic  constituents  of  plants  capable  of 
ion,  than  that  required  by  a  crop  when  ripe. 


it  mnat  be  obvious  that  special  or  portable  mt- 
nnrei  have  one  decided  advantage  over  farm  yard 
manure,  via.,  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be 
applied  during  any  period  of  the  growth  of  crops. 
Of  this  circumstance  conaideTable  practical  advan* 
tage  may  be  derived  by  supplying  in  larger  propor< 
tion  the  particular  food  required  at  any  given  stage 
of  the  crop.  Taking  wheat  a«  an  example,  it  moat 
be  evident  that  it  will  require  only  very  amaU 
qnantities  of  inorganic  food  from  the  period  of 
aowing  in  Autumn  ootil  Spring;  but  if  the  manure 
ia  applied  at  the  time  of  aoiring,  a  very  great  Iom 
must  occur,  through  a  portion  bdng  washed  away 
during  the  rain  of  winter  and  spring.  A  email 
quantity  applied  at  the  time  of  sowing,  and  two  or 
three  top-dreasings,  say  from  February  until  May, 
or  the  period  when  it  begins  to  shoot  out,  would  ha 
the  more  economical  mode  of  manuring,  and  would 
also  be  found  more  effective  m  it*  results.  Wheat 
■teeped  in  putrid  nriDe,  or,  if  greater  luxuriance 
is  reqmrad,  add  thereto  a  email  quantity  of  ao 
ammoniacal  salt  (  Campbell's  celebrated  steeping 
fluid},  and  instead  of  drying  it  solely  with  quick- 
lime, use  a  few  pounds  of  bones  ground  as 
fine  a*  flour,  or  precipitated  phosphate  of  bme, 
would  be  manured  quiet  sufficiently  until  February; 
towards  the  latter  end  of  which  month,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  March,  1  cwt  of  a  manure  composed 
of  the  mineral  constituents  of  wheat  mixed  with 
ashes  *  or  burned  clay,  and  a  little  aaotised  manure, 
might  be  applied,  another  in  April,  and  another  in 
May,  thecostof  which  ought  not  to  amount  to  mora 
than  31s.  to  358.  It  ia  not  so  easy  to  dress  green 
crops  with  manure  after  they  are  once  planted  or 
sown,  as  it  ia  to  dress  com,  clover,  or  grass  crops. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence;  as  by 
using  the  manures  with  a  drill  the  whole  is  dropped 
in  the  immediate  vidnity  of  the  plant;  and  the 
heavy  runs  of  midatammer  occur  at  the  period  of 
the  greatest  growth  of   green   crops,  aanst  thdr 


The  ashes  and  burned  day  are  only  added  to 
assist  in  spreading,  therefore  it  ia  not  necessary  tn 
confine  the  proportion  to  1  or  6  cwt.  If  soot  waa 
mixed  with  the  eompoat,  it  irill  be  still  bettw. 
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aciioa.  The  state  of  division,  as  well  as  chemical 
combioation,  in  which  the  inorgaiiic  constituents 
of  plants  exists  in  a  manure,  ime^  inatters  pf  soque 
importance.  They  ought  not  to  be  either  too 
soluble  or  insoluble.  Liebig  proposed  combining 
the  alkalies  with  calcareous  substances  to  render 
them  less  soluble  :  this  if  honestly  done  by  a  manu- 
facturer would  be  of  great  advantage. 

The  superior  action  of  some  of  the  recently  in- 
troduced manures  appears  to  be  principally  owing 
to  their  minute  division,  and  in  some  cases  also  in 
consequence  of  converting  a  substance  of  difficult 
solubility  ii^to  a  soluble  one.  Superphosphate  of 
lime  presents  in  itself  an  illMStration  of  these  two 
forms ;  bones,  &c.,  contunjng  phosphji^^  of  lime 
being  converted  by  the  agency  of  SMlphuric  acid 
in  the  first  place  into  the  soluble  superphosphate 
of  lime ;  but  a^  it  meets  with  the  alkalies  and  lime 
in  the  soil,  it  becomes  changed  into  the  neutral 
phosphate  of  )ime,  a  white  ppwder  as  fine  as 
flour. 

Sufficient  has  fUready  been  9t^|e4  to  show  why 
fann  yard-manure  should  invariably  produce  good 
results,  whilst  one  or  more  of  the  special  manures 
commonly  and  as  frequently  disappoints  the  ezpef:- 
tations  of  the  farmer  \  the  reason  ipay,  however,  be 
repeated — vi2.,tbat  the  farpi-manure  contains  aU  the 
ingredients  necessary  for  a  crop,  whilst  the  special 
mannres  only  contain  a  part ;  consequeptly,  if  the 
soil  does  not  contjiin  those  cof^stituents  of  which 
the  manure  is  deficient,  an  indifiTejrent  crop  must 
be  the  result.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 
mix  guano,  superphosphate  of  iin^e  &c.,  with  farm- 
yard manure ;  seeing  that  the  latter  is  not  deficient 
in  phosphoric  acid,  but  rather  of  potash,  it  would 
be  much  more  rational  to  use  a  less  quantity  of  farm- 
yard manqre,  and  make  up  the  deficiency  with  liquid 
manure;  sedng  that  the  liquid  manure  is  richer  in 
potash  than  farm-yard  manure,  but  deficient  in 
phosphates.  For  instance,  fifteen  tons  of  farm-yard 
manure  woul4  contain — 


Potash.    Flios.Acid. 

]bs.  lbs. 

57.8  57.8 

Five  tons  of  liquid  manure,  at 
Mi  per  cent,  potash  and  .07 
per  cei^t.  phosphoric  acid,  would 
contain 74.168       7.84 

131.968     ($5.^ 

Or  where  special  manures  are  used,  not  contain- 
ing any  potash,  seven  to  ten  tons  of  liquid  manure 
distributed  over  the  field  after  the  manure  and  seed 
were  drilled  in,  would  supply  not  only  the  deficien- 
cy of  potash  in  the  special  manure,  but  would  also 
anord  a  copious  supply  of  moistqre  at  a  peno4 
when  it  is  ipuch  needed,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
plant  would  be  pushed  forward  so  vigorously  in 
consequence  of  the  exceedingly  soluble  form  in 
which  the  liquid  manure  would  present  the  mineral 
ingredients  adapted  to  its  growth  during  the  early 
stages,  that  there  would  be  every  probability  of  its 
shooting  forth  with  sufficient  luxuriance  to  be 
placed  out  of  danger  from  the  fly,  durip^j^  a  dry 
turnip  seeding  season.  These  matters  are  often  of 
vital  unportance  to  the  farmer.  From  what  has 
been  stated,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  reflecting 
farmer  that  farm-yard  manure  ought  only  to  be 
used  with  the  green  crop,  as  to  that  only  can  it  be 
most  beneficially  applied.  Manuring  grass  lands 
with  farm-yard  manure  is  in  a  great  measure  ma- 
nuring the  atmosphere. 

The  importance  of  using  a  larger  ainpunt  of  pot- 
ash in  portable  manures  than  is  ordinarily  employed 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  all  the  experiments 
made  on  the  feeding  powers  of  turnips,  or  their 
true  value,  indicate  that  although  equal  weights  of 
produce  may  be  obtained,  those  produced  by  ma- 
nuring with  ffuano  are  greatly  deficient  in  feeding 
properties.  Lord  Blantyre  had  three  lots  of  cattle 
put  up  and  fed  with  turnips ;  lot  1  fed  on  those 
grown  with  dunff  alone,  lot  2  with  guano  alone,  lot 
3  half-dun^  hal^guano ;  the  increase  in  lot  1  was 
2,538  lbs.,  miot2  2,318  lbs.,  lot  3  2435  lbs.;  the 
weight  of  turnips  eaten  in  each  case  was  about 
the  same,  and  was  the  produce  of  nearly  equal 
spaces  of  land.  —  See  Highland  Transactions 
March,  1852. 


WHEAT     SOWING. 

BY   CUTHBBBT  W.  JOHNSON,   BSO.,   P.R.8. 


At  a  period  when  wheat  sowing  commences  so 
ei^tensively  in  almost  every  district  of  our  country, 
a  few  scattered  notices,  tending  to  the  more  profit- 
able cultivation  of  the  crop,  inay  not  be  without 
their  utility  if  brought  together  for  the  farmers'  use. 

It  may  serve  to  encourage  us  in  pur  efforts  to 
procure  the  seeds,  and  adopt  the  cultivation  the 
best  adapted  to  our  land;  if  we  reflect  upon  the 
vast  improveiaents  which  have  taken  phtce  both  in 


the  extended  growth  and  in  the  improved  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat  during  the  last  century  and  a  quarter 
— since  the  days  when  Jethro  TuU  farmed  on  the 
chalk  formation  near  Hungerford,  in  Berkshire, 
and  endeavoured  to  induce  his  brother  farmers  to 
adopt  his  machines  and  imitate  his  mode  of  tillage. 
Tull  was  evidently  before  his  age  in  many  points ; 
he  carried,  it  is  true,  his  theories  too  far,  and  had 
evidently  neither  the  tenper  nor  the  oaution  re^iii- 
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site  to  ensure  success.  He  was  the  earliest  advo- 
cate of  thin  sowing,  and  of  a  repetition  of  crops  on 
the  same  soil,  and  it  is  noticeable  in  reading  his 
"  ^orse  Hoe  Husbandry/'  published  in  1733,  how 
much  he  saw  possible  in  agricultural  machinery 
that  hx  abler  machine-makers  than  TuU  could  em- 
ploj  }^Ye  since  accomplished. 

At  page  122  of  his  first  edition,  Tull  gives  an  es- 
timate of  the  expenses  of  an  acre  of  wheat,  which 
if  Interesting,  as  showing  the  farmers'  expenses,  in 
As  piliish  of  Sbalford,  120  years  since.  He  re- 
marks^-T-"  The  usual  expenses  of  an  acre  of  wheat, 
somi  in  the  Old  Husbandry,  in  the  county  where  I 
lire,  is  in  some  places  for  two  bushels  and  a  half 
of  seed,  in  other  places  four  bushels  and  a  half ; 
thf  least  of  these  quantities,  at  three  shillings,  being 
tbe  present  price,  is  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  ; 
for  three  ploughings,  harrowing,  and  sowing,  six- 
teMi  shillings,  but  if  ploughed  four  times,  which  is 
better,  one  pound.  For  thirty  loads  of  dung  to  a 
statute  acre  is  two  pounds  five  shillings.  For  car- 
riage of  the  dung,  according  to  the  distance,  from 
UfQ  shillings  to  sixpence  the  load,  one  shilling 
bripg  the  price  most  common,  is  one  pound  ten 
ahilliogs.    So  that — 

In  seed  and    tillage   nothing    can    be 

abated  of p £l     3    6 

Fof  ^e  weeding 0    2    0 

For  the  rent  of  the  year's  fallow 0  10    0 

For  the  dung— 'tis  in  some  places  a 
Qtlle  cheaper,  neither  do  they  always 
]ay  on  quite  so  much  ;  therefore,  abat- 
iflg  15s.  in  that  article,  we  may  well 

Hi  dung  and  carriage  at 2  10    0 

Baaping,  commonly  5s.,  sometimes  less.    0    4    6 

£4  10    0 

In  comparison  with  this  old  husbandry,  Tull 
gives  an  account  of  the  cost  of  an  acre  of  drilled 
vheat  under  his  system ;  the  ground  being  in  that 
way  unmanured,  and  drilled  at  very  wide  intervals: 

For  seed £0  2  3 

Tillage 0  4  0 

Drilling 0  0  6 

Weeding 0  0  6 

For  uncovering. •... 0  o  2 

Brine  and  salt 0  0  1 

2  6 


Brine  and  salt 0 

For  reaping 0 


£0  10    0 


The  farmer  will  notice  that  these  expenses  were 
much  below  those  of  our  time.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  from  the  following  table,  that  the  prices 
w)iich  then  ruled  were  even  lower  than  at  present. 
The  subjoined  table,  constructed  by  Mr.  W.  Hos- 
kyns,  gives  the  decennial  fluctuations  in  the  price 
l|C  wheat,  from  1646  to  1815,  from  1816  to  1828» 
aad  from  1829  to  1841 ;  exhil^iting  the  highest  and 


lowest  annual  average  in  each  decennial  perioil,  :m(l 
the  population  of  England. 

The  reader  will  notice,  from  this  t^ble,  that  when 
Tull  was  farming,  the  population  of  England  was 
not  one-third  that  of  the  present  day. 

Year.  Price.      Popul^f^. 

6.  d.  s.  d. 

1646 to  1655....  77   10  23  9 

1656  1665....  67  9  37  1 

1666  1675....  62  10  33  0 

1676  1685....  55  0  34  9 

1686  1695....  61  11  23  0 

1696  1705....  65  0  26  11 

1706  1715  ...  71  11  23  9 

1716  1725 44  5  31  9 

1726     1735 49  11  24     4 

1736     1745.    ..  46     5  22     9 

1746     1755....  40  10  29     8 

1756     1765 55     0  27     7 

1766     1775....  59     I  41   10 

1776     1785 54     3  34     8 

1786     1795 75     2  40     0 

1796     1805 119     6  51   10 

1806     1815 126     6  65     7 

1816     1828....     96  11         44     7 

1829     1841 70     8         39     4 


5,l34.6ie 
5,066,337 
5,345,351 
5,687,993 
5,829,705 
6,039^684 
6,479,730 
7,227,586 
7,814,827 
8,540,738 
9,172,980 
10,163,676 

11,978,876 

15,911,757 

A  similar,  although  improved  mode  of  cultivation 
to  that  advocated  by  Tull  is  now  practising  by  the 
author  of  the  "Word  in  Season,"  the  Rev.  8. 
Smith,  an  able  and  zealous  dergyman,  of  North- 
amptonshire. He,  too,  drills  gt  very  wide  inter- 
y^ia,  employs  little  or  no  manure,  relies  upon  deep 
stirrings  of  the  soil,  and  fallows  between  the  rows. 
He  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  expenses  of 
his  wheat  cultivation  in  1851 : 

£  s.  d. 
Ploughing  the  half  portion  of  the  acre.  .060 
Harrowiuff,  levelling,  and  cleaning  the  1     q  10    0 

foul  stuoble        J 

Pressing  the  channels    0    1     0 

Dropping  the  seed  by  hand 0    5    0 

1|  pecks  of  seed 0    2    0 

Boiling 0    0    6 

Hoeing  the  rows,  scarifying  the  inter-' 

vsds,  bird  keeping,   apd    all   the 

operations  down  to  harvesting  and 

marketing    

Bates,  taxes,  and  interest 0  10    0 

Totaloutlay •:  £3  14    6 


2    0    0 


PRODUCa. 


5  qrs.  1  bush,  of  wheat,  at  358. 
2  tons  of  straw,  at  40s.  ....... 


. • • .... 


£  s.  d. 

8  19    4 
4     0    0 


£12  19     4 

{n  this  mode  of  culture  its  author  supposes  that 
the  land  is  a  good  deep  wheat  soili  that  will  l^eyu: 
a  gradual  deepening  by  the  spade  lentil  a  depfth  of 
20  to  24  inches  is  attained.     Tl|is,  there  is  no 
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doubt,  is  a  very  material  element  in  the  auccessful 

mode  of  cultivation  adopted  by  Mr.  Smith ;  there 

iSj  in  fact,  little  or  no  question  but  that  the  clay 

soils  of  Northamptonshire  would  for  some  time 

continue,  under  this  mode  of  cultivation,  to  supply 

the  wheat  plant  with  potash  and  other  essential 

constituents.    It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 

this  would  be  tbe  case  on  all  soils.     It  is  certain 

that  the  amount  of  the  mineral  ingredients  found 

in  the  wheat  fprown  on  different  soils  varies  very 

considerably.    This  was  shown  by  the  experiments 

of  Professor  Way  (Jour,  R.  A.  S,,  vol.  vii.  p.  693)  j 

the  following  is  the  result  of  his  analysis  of  the  ash 

of  the  straw  and  chaff  of  the  Hopetoun  and  red- 

Btraw  white  wheat   produced    on    five   different 

toils: — 

Red-straw  White. 

r~  '  *  \ 

^mfn'      SU.      Cal.    r..  Cal. 

S     ^^"°-    trash.  ^^*y-     cky. 

Silica 69-36  70*50  71*49  68*92  66'13 

Phosphor,  acid     5*24  677  3'37  3*21  8*85 

Sulphuric  acid     4*45  3*31  2*28  2*21  2*23 

lime 6*96  3*53  7*34  5*63  6*82 

Magnesia 1*45  3*29  3*63  1*76  3*62 

Perox.  of  iron.    0*73  0*14  1*11  0*43  0*64 

Potash 11*79  12*76  9*47  15*50  11*76 

Soda —  0*68  1*39  2*29  — 

Ash  of  chaff..    10*36  13*78  70  9*45  9*63 

Ash  of  straw.     4*16  4*68  2*74  4*20  4*96 

In  any  case,  however,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
already  produced  to  induce  extended  and  careful 
trials  of  the  ad?antages  of  wide  intervals,  and  of 
varied  proportions  of  seed.  Tbe  produce  of  wheat, 
when  sown  in  small  plots  or  in  single  or  outside 
rows,  is  commonly  very  large  indeed — and  such  as 
ordinary  field  cultivation  never  attains.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  any  satiBfactory  answer  to  this, 
which  does  not  partly  assign  as  the  reason  for 
this  great  produce  abundance  of  space  for  the* 
roots  and  a  more  free  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
trials  upon  thin  seeding,  however,  do  not  exactly 
furnish  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  wide  in- 
tervals. The  Tullian  object  of  Mr.  Smith  is,  to  drill 
the  wheat  at  such  wide  intervals  that  the  portion  of 
the  soil  between  the  rows  of  wheat  are  fallowing, 
whilst  the  remaining  portion  of  the  soil  is  pro- 
ducing a  crop.  Now,  in  the  ordinary  thin-seeding 
system,  the  drills  are  usually  set  at  the  same  distance 
as  in  thick  sowing. 

If,  however,  we  confine  our  attention  only  to  the 
thick  and  thin  seeding  of  Wheat,  then  the  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Hay,  of  Whiterigg,  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, are  well-worthy  of  the  reader's  attention. 
These  were  conducted,  as  Mr.  Hay  remarks,  with 
the  view  of  testing  the  dibbling  and  broadcast  thin 
seeding  of  wheat;  the  seed  used  was  from  f  of  a 
busliel  up  to  2f  bushel  per  acre.    These  quantities 


were  sown  at  different  periods,  and  under  almost 
every  variety  of  succession.  The  fields  were  six  in 
number,  and  all  of  them  of  stiff  day,  with  a  re- 
tentive subsoil.  The  conclusion  which  Mr.  Hay 
draws  is,  that  if  wheat  be  early  sown,  then  thin 
sowing  is  more  profitable  than  thick.  The  seed 
employed  was  Hunter's  Hoptoun.  The'JoUowiog 
tables  give  the  results  in  all  the  trials  : — 


No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 


Previous  crop. 


Fallow 


» 


» 


After  tares  .... 
After  potatoes. . 
After  turnips  . . 


99 

After  lea 


After  hay    .... 
After  cut  grass 


Sown. 


dibbled  .• 
broadcast 


ff 


dibbled  .. 
broadcast 


Seed. 
Bosh. 


Of 

1 

1 

U 

Of 

1 

2 
2J 

1 
2} 


No. 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 


Sown. 


Aug.  31 
Sept.  20 

99         20 

Oct.    14 

Sept.  27 
Oct.  9 
Nov.  7 
Dec.  28 
Feb.  13 


Reaped. 


Sept.  1 
Aug.  26 
Sept.     1 


>> 


99 


9) 

Oct. 


10 
22 

20 

23 

6 


>> 


Produce  per  acre. 


Seed. 

Straw. 

Bushels. 

Stones. 

31*6 

384 

29-6 

344 

37*6 

456 

31*2 

328 

28*8 

360 

36*0 

384 

32*4 

384 

26*8 

296 

29*6 

353 

34*0 

360 

It  is  from  such  practical  modes  of  increasing  his 
information  that  the  skilful  farmer  will  derive  the 
best,  the  most  certain  knowledge.  He  can  vary 
these  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
is  placed.  He  can  conduct  these  trials,  in  many 
instances,  with  but  slight  trouble,  and  having  due 
regard  to  the  nature  of  his  soil  and  subsoil,  the 
elevation  of  the  land,  the  climate  in  which  it  is 
situated,  and  otber  local  circumstances*  To  stimu* 
late  him  to  such  trials,  let  him  be  well  assured  that 
there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  utmost 
limits  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  are  not 
nearly  yet  attained.  That  much  larger  crops  of 
wheat  than  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
have  been  in  several  instances  obtained,  is  certain ; 
and  although  we  are,  in  several  such  cases,  quite 
unable  to  find  any  reason  for  these  great  crops, 
yet  they  serve  to  prove  one  most  important  and 
encouraging  fact — that  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
soil  is  unable  to  produce  much  larger  crops  than 
any  which  the  land  now  yields.  Such  trials  as 
those  to  which;  in  the  present  seed-time,  I  have 
been  directing  the  farmer's  attention,  are  attended 
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t  only  the  increase  of  knowledge  (and  that, 
Btever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  experiment), 
t  infonnation  is  acquired  without  risk,  and 


in  any  case  tends  to  dispel  all  those  complacent 
and  injurious  feelings,  as  to  the  perfection  of  agri- 
culture,  in  which  we  are  all  far  too  apt  to  indulge. 


AGRICULTURAL     BIOGRAPHY. 

(Cfmtinued  from  page  103;. 


VI.— Scot,  1576. 

olde  Scot  was  a  learned  EngUsh  gentleman, 
younger  son  of  Sir  John  Scot,  of  Scots-hall, 
aeeth,  in  Kent.  He  was  bred  at  Oxford, 
re  himself  up  wholly  to  solid  reading — to  the 
of  obscure  authors  that  had  been  neglected 
l^nerality  of  scholars— and  in  times  of  leisure 
bandry  and  gardening,  as  appears  by  his 
1  a  hop-garden,  which  was  the  first  treatise 
on  that  subject.  He  also  wrote  a  book  en- 
Scot's  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,"  401  pages 
1562 :  the  absurd  and  abominable  pre- 
\o  which  he  seems  to  have  first  detected  pub- 
it  least  in  our  nation.  Scot  died  in  1599. 
first  publication  on  the  subject  of  hops  sp- 
in 1576,  and  was  entituled— "A  perfite 
n  of  a  hoppe  garden,  and  necessary  instruc- 
>r  the  making  and  mayntenance  thereof; 
Jtes  and  rules  for  reformation  of  all  abuses 
nly  practised  therein,  very  necessary  and 
nt  for  all  men  to  have  which  in  any  wise 
*  doe  with  hops.  Now  newly  corrected  and 
ited  by  Reynolde  Scot."  There  may  have 
I  edition  previous  to  the  date  here  used,  as 
\  writes  the  author's  appearance  in  1574,  and 
ibliotheca  Britannica  "  mentions  two  editions 
\  and  in  1578.  We  subjoin  the  contents  of 
rk«  as  it  claims,  along  with  Fitsherbert's 
n  agriculture,  the  same  priority  on  a  special 


THE  TABLE. 


to  platforme  of  a  hoppe  garden 

pt  and  apt  grounde  for  hoppes 

situation 

quantitie 

ortion  of  the  charge  and  benefitte  of  a 

egarden. .  . . 

preparation  of  a  hoppe  garden. . 

le  to  cut  and  set  hoppe  rootes. . 

T  the  choyce  and  preparation  of  rootes 

good  hoppe 

unkindly  hoppe. . 

wyide  hoppe 

ng  of  hoppe  rootes 

itance  of  the  hylles 

ription  of  the  lyae 

I  and  disorders  in  setting 

on  against  annoyance   and    spoyle  of 

garden. . 


Page. 
1 


1 
3 

4 
5 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

14 

15 
16 


Pag*. 

Of  the  erection  of  poales        . .         • .         •  •     19 
Of  ramming  of  poales  ..         ..         ••         ..31 

Of  reparation  of  poales  ..         ..         ••     21 

Of  pulling  up  poales    . .         . .         . .         •  •     22 

The  way  to  make  the  instrument  wherewiih  to 

pull  up  the  hoppe  poales  . .  * .  • .  23 
The  manner  of  pulliiu;  up  the  hoppe  poales . .  23 
Of  the  preservation  of  poales  . .  . .  • .  24 
Of  tyin^  of  hoppes  to  the  poales        •  •         .  >     26 

Of  hyllmg  ana  hylles 27 

Abuses  in  hylling  . .  •  •  • .  . .  33 
Of  the  gathering  of  hoppes  • .  .  •  . .  33 
What  is  to  be  done  in  winter  herein  . .  37 

When  and  where  to  lay  dung 38 

The  order  for  reforming  your  grounde  . .     38 

The  order  of  cutting  hoppe  rootes     . .         . .     39 

Of  divers  mens  follyes. .         41 

Of  disorders  and  maintayners  thereof. .         . .     43 

Of  an  oste         43 

Of  the  several  rooms  for  an  oste  . .  •  •  44 
Of  the  furnace  or  keele  •  •         . .     45 

Of  the  bedde  or  upper  floor  of  the  otta, 

whereon  the  hoppes  must  be  dryed  .  •     47 

The  orderly  drying  of  hoppes  . .     49 

Other  maners  of  drying  not  so  good  •  •  • .  51 
The  very  worst  way  of  drying  hoppes  • .     53 

Of  not  drying  . .  • .  •  •  •  •  . .  53 
Of  the  packing  of  hoppes  • .  •  •  • .  54 
The  reformation  of  a  garden  of  wylde  hoppes  56 
The  reformation  of  a  disordered  garden  • .  57 
Needlesse  curiosities  used  by  the  unskilful  . .     58 

The  epilogue 60 

To  constitute  a  perfect  platform,  the  author  advises 
ground  that  is  good  for  the  purpose— a  convenient 
standing,  and  a  proper  quantity.  Good  land  he 
calls  richf  mellow,  and  gentle,  and  the  situation  to 
have  the  sun  shining  upon  it  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  He  advises  to  have  a  certain  term  of  the  land, 
least  another  man  reap  the  fruit  of  labour  and  ex- 
pense. He  recommends  the  distance  of  seven  or 
eight  feet  between  the  hills  of  pknts,  and  two  or 
three  roots  to  be  placed  in  one  hole.  Four  poles» 
best  of  alder,  are  placed  in  each  hole,  set  as  now-a- 
days,  and  leaning  a  little  outward  one  from  another. 
Throughout  the  work  cuts  are  given  of  most  of  the 
performances,  and  the  book  shows  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject,  of  which  the  practice 
is  not  very  much  altered  in  the  present  time.  The 
oasts  are  neatly  described  and  figured,  the  dried 
hops  axe  to  be  brown  and  yet  bright,  and  the  fire 
is  to  be  of  great  wood,  and  not  too  da^.  The  book 
is  printed  in  the  old  English  characters,  with  the 
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headings  of  chapter^  and  the  titles  in  the  modern 
type.  The  getting  np  of  the  work  is  ahe^d  of  Fitz- 
hmert's. 

VIL— GooGE,  1577. 

Barnaby  Googe  was  a  celebrated  poet  and  trans- 
lator, who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century;  but  of 
whom  little  is  known,  unless  that  he  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  entered  in  Staples 
Inn.  It  is  conjectured  he  may  have  been  born 
abftttt  1538,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Barnaby  Googe  who  was  a  relation  and  a  retainer 
tp  Sir  William  Cecil,  Queen  Elizabeth's  minister, 
^d  who  by  his  interest  was  gentleman  pensioner 
to  tha  Qu««D.  He  is  thought,  with  great  proba- 
bility, to  have  been  the  father  of  Barnaby  Googe, 
If  aster  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  who  was 
ificorporated  at  Oxford  in  1605,  when  Kjng  James 
lusited  the  city.  He  is  said  to  }i^vebeeQ  of  Albing- 
\lSffa,  or  Alvingham,  in  Lincolnshjf^,  ^nd  grand- 
^ber  to  Barnaby  Googe,  Esq.,  whq  Uvf^  there  in 
1034.  The  epistle  to  the  book  of  husbandry  is 
4ated  at  Kingston,  February  1,  1567.  His  first 
Publication  was  sonnets  and  epitaphs^  ^nd  followed 
by  the  '*  Zodiake  of  Ldfe."    Hp  (fapsl^^d,  in  1577* 

'f  Poure  booker  pf  hpsbandryi  cpll9(:tfidmidpiint«4 
ai  Cologne  in  1573,  by  Conrad  Henesbach,  cban- 
eellor  to  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  in  Germany ;  contain- 
ing thp  whple  art  and  trade  of  husbandrie, 
g^dening,  graffipg,  and  pl^ntipg }  witb  (he 
^Utiqnitie  and  commendation  t^erpof ;  newly  ¥^1W 
lished  and  inproMed  by  Bamaby  Googe."  On  ibe 
last  leaf,  old  English  rules  for  purchasing  land-«in 
vefse.     His  other  works  were  numerous. 

Thf  work  op  husbandry  i«  mapggad  in  dialpgues 
between  persons  who  are  three  or  four  in  numbw, 
and  consists  of  question  and  reply.  The  first  book 
is  on  arable  ground,  tillage,  and  pasture;  the 
second  on  gardens,  orchards,  and  woods ;  the  third 
on  feeding,  breeding,  and  curing  of  cattle  ^  the 
fourth  on  poultry,  fowl,  fish,  and  bees.  The  work 
is  pfinted  in  old  English  type,  and  contains  360 
pages. 

Vh^  pld  )£ngUsh  ruley  for  piprcha^fpg  Uu^i^  are : 

First  see  that  the  land  be  clear 

In  title  of  the  seller ; 

And  that  it  stand  in  danger 

gf  pp  WPi« W*8  dowrje  I 
i0  whether  the  tenure  be  bopd  or  (rie^ 
Ai)d  release  of  every  fee-of-fee ; 
See  that  the  seller  be  of  age, 
And  that  it  lie  not  in  mortgage  \ 
Whether  ataile  be  thereof  found, 
A.}\i  wH#th<T  it  stand  ip  st^tula  bpupf} ; 
Copsid^r  wh»t  service  lopgeth  \^\^tp, 
Ana  what  gn\\,  rept  |hereout  musf  gqe, 
And.  ii  it  become  of  a  wedded  womap, 
Think  thou  then  on  covert  baron  i 


^nd  if  thou  may  in  any  wise. 
Make  thy  charter  in  lyarrantise. 
To  thee,  thine  heyxes,  assignee  also ; 
Thus  should  a  wisq  purchaser  doo. 

Googe  gives  the  following  authors  as  his  autho- 
rities, some  of  whom  were  contemporary  with  Fitz- 
herbert,  but  none  are  mentioned  by  him,  and  their 

•  •     •  -  ■ 

works  are  wholly  unknown. 


8,  Nich.  Mal^ee 
M.  Cap.  Bingham 
M.  John  Somer 
M.  Nicas.  Yetawent 
M.  Fitzherbert 
M.  Will.  Lambert 
M.  Tusser 

M.  Thom.  Wherenhall 
M.  Rich.  Deeripg 


M.  Hen.  Brickbull 
M.  Frankhn 
H.  King 

Richard  Andrai^fp 
Henry  Denys 
William  Prat 
John  Hatche 
PhilUp  Partridge 
Kenworth  Darnroth. 


The  four  bookes  of  husbandry,  as  transhited  by 
Googe,  underwent  a  second  edition  in  1 586,  and  in 
1614  Gervase  Markham  republished  the  work  with 
notes  and  illustrations,  with  the  view  of  accom- 
modating German  agriculture  to  the  climate  of 
Britain.  The  attempt  had  little  success,  and 
Googe's  work  sunk  in  estimation. 

Leonard  MasoaU  wrote  several  books  on  agrionln 
tural  BubjectSi  and  has  always  been  reckoned  a 
genius  in  that  department  pf  human  industry. 
Nothing  seems  to  have  been  known  of  his  parentaipe, 
birth,  education,  or  general  employments :  ha  only 
relates  of  hipiself  that  he  was  chief  farriar  to  Kipg 
James,  and  dedicated  his  work  to  SirBdward  Mmi- 
tague,  Knight. 

"  The  husbandrye,  ordring,  and  govemmente  of 
poultrie,'*  was  the  firyt  work  published  by  Mascall, 
and  is  dated  in  1681.  It  is  a  small  19  rao.,  of  154 
pages,  printed  in  black  letter,  and  dedicated  to 
Mistresse  Catharine  Woodford,  wife  to  Maister 
James  Woodford,  !Qsq.,  and  Cheese  Clarke  of  tiie 
Kitchen  to  the  Queenes  Majestic.  The  matter  is 
headed,  "The  nourishment  and  government  of 
poultrie  ;**  and  ^  the  work  is  the  first  writipg  on 
that  subject,  the  chapters  are  subjoinedj  ae  wpi;  dona 
with  Fitzherbert  and  Scot. 

Chap. 

1.  The  order  of  Columella  for  the  henne-heuee 

2.  Stephanus,  his  opinion 

3.  Signes  in  a  good  cocke 

4.  The  signes  and  properties  of  a  good  henne 
6.     When  to  set  your  hennes 

6.  The  time  best  to  set  your  yong  hennes 

7.  Of  chickens  newly  hatchea 

8.  How  to  keepe  egges  long 

9.  Egges  10  gather  and  keepe 

10.  £g|(es,  to  have  all  winter 

11.  Chickens  of  a  later  broode 

18.     How  to  feed  obickens  from  the  same 
13.     The  pippCy  and  the  cause,  to  halpe  also 
14*     To  helpe  the  catarte  or  rewme  in  poultrie 
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Ghftp. 

\§.     Ham  umiy  hennes  to  a  coc]( 

}6«     Of  bi^iiet  that  hatches  abro<^d>  as  in  Ijusbfis 

}t.     Caa9^  Qf  flux  in  poultrie 

19.     R^edies  against  the  flux 

19.  AgainaC  stopfMng  of  the  belly  in  poultrie 

20,  Against  lice  and  vermin  in  poultrie 

91 1     Of  verinip  that  bytes  and  stinges  PQultrje 
39.     Of  sitting  hennes  that  rise  in  weat  and  ^aiwe 
dftyea 

23,  What  time  tq  cut  young  cock  chickens 

24.  Against  inflaming  the  eyes  and  the  hawe 
9ft.     Clamming  and  fatting  of  capons 

26.  Meate  for  hennes  and  other  poultrit*    aqd 

where  and  when  to  feede  them 

27.  To  fatte  hennes  best 

28.  The  feeding  of  bigga  chicictna 
W.     Tp  faada  or  oramma  yopng  pulkls 

90.     Ordering  and  setfing  forth  poul^  on  mir- 

31.  The  order  in  carving  poultrit  of  lome  here  in 

Qnglande 

32.  Other  things  necessary   to  knowe   for  the 

keeping  of  poultrie 

33.  The  nature  and  govemmente  of  geese 

34.  Of  places  and  houses  for  ordering  of  geeae 

35.  A  ground  and  pasture  best 

36.  To  choose  ganaers  and  geese  with  all  white 

feathers 
Vf.     The  laying  and  setting  of  a  geese,  and  feeding 
the  jroung  goslings 

38.  The  fatting  of  yong  geese 

39.  How  many  geese  to  one  ^ai^der,  with  other 

government 
-40.     Of  the  feathers  of  geese  which  are  best,  and 

w|iat  time  to  pi  nek  them 
4^     Qf  ducks^  teale^i  sheldrakes,  ai^d  SUph  like 
42;     How  to  take  four  wilde  dupks  in  the  covert 
4^.     The  common  feeding  and  nature  of  duckes 

44.  Of  turquie  hennes^  profite  and  also  disprofite 

45.  The  nourishing  of  old  turquies 

46.  The  age  of  turauie  cocks  beat  to  tread 

47-     Qf  the  turquie  hppue^  sittipg,  hatching,  and 
Uourishing  the  chickens 

48.  The  feedinff  and  the  ordering  of  turquie  hennes 

and  chickens 

49.  The  common  feeding  of  turquies 

50.  Of  p^acockes,  the  nature  and  feeding 

51.  Tha  \\p^  best  to  set  your  pabWP^ 

52.  Of  the  goodnesse  of  the  pecocks  fle^l),  ^nd 

their  nature  in  laying 

53.  The  hatching  ^pd  feeding  of  young  pechicks 

54.  The  sicknes  of  pehennes 

H^     Th^  U^ture  and  feeding  of  swannes 

(IQ.     The  noufisbipg  and  fatting  of  swanne^ 

^f.     llie  order  and  proflte  of  pigeqns^  and  place 

for  them 
58.     To  replenish  your  dove-house,  and  to  choose 

the  best  breeders 
69.     Tims  to  feeds  them,  aud  to  mayuefaiRa  your 

brogue 
6Q.     Of  the  meate  and  4nnke  fqjr  pigeons,  and 

flying  abrode 
61.     How  to  perfume  your  dove-house,  to  cause 

tbem  to  breed  and  to  love  it 
6i.    Pigtona  aaeking  iMr  mMita  km,  tra  ravaMn 

Pfcgma 


Chap. 

63.  To  draw  pigeon*  to  your  dove-house 

64.  Ti^^  ual^re  and  pronte  of  wood  pigeon;,  p,^l- 

vers,  and  rough-footed  doves 

65.  How  to  take  owles  that  haunt  your  dove- 

houses 

66.  For  polecata  and  weasels  that  haunt  your 

dove-house 

67.  To  take  boxardes  and  staves  that  molest  your 

dove-house 

68.  How  to  stock  your  dove-house 
69*     Of  pegion  dongue 

70.  Of  turtle-doves 

7 1 .  The  qrdf  ring  and  fatting  of  beavraa 

72.  The  ordering  aud  nourishiug  of  partridge 

73.  Quayles  feemng,  and  their  liature 

74.  The  guiles,  bow  \q  dsade 
75^     Of  puets 

76.  How  to  fat  terantes 

77.  Of  god  wits,  knots,  and  alynta 

78.  Of  plovera 

79.  Of  the  bitter  aud  curlew 

80.  Of  blackburdes  and  thrustles 

81.  To  make  white  burdes  come  of  anye  eggea 

82.  To  make  hennes  of  the  colour  of  your  aggas 

ye  set  her 
88.     For  geese 
84.     To  make  hepnaa  lay 
8Q.     For  breedipg  capons* 

Tp  pause  b@P>  to  h|y  eggs  all  the  winter^  tb^ 
author  directs  to  take  the  croppes  of  nettle^  wfi^p 
ready  to  aeed,  dry  them,  and  mix  t^em  with  brap 
and  hemp«aed|  ax^d  give  it  tp  the  hens  in  the  mom- 
ingS|  and  alao  tq  give  theni  the  seed?  of  cown)al^9> 
a  weed  so  paUed  in  "Turner^a  Verbal." 

The  second  work  appeared  in  1Q96,  and  is  en- 
tituled  "  the  government  of  cattails  divide4  into 
tluree  bopks  :  the  first  treating  of  oxen,  kine,  anfl 
calves,  and  how  tq  use  bulls,  an4  other  cattell^  tp 
the  yoke  or  sell  ^  the  second  discoursing  of  X\\p 
government  of  hori^es,  with  approved  m^icines 
againat  moat  diseases  ;  the  tl^ird  discoursing  of  t^p 
prdar  of  shaap»  goata,  hogs,  apd  dogs»  with  tnw 
remedies  to  l)elp  the  infirmitiea  that  befall  any  of 
them.  Alsq  perfect  instructions  for  taking  of  mPftlfi 
and  likewise  for  the  monthly  tmsbaodiqg  pf 
grounds  i  and  hath  been  already  approved*  ax^4  \^ 
long  experience  entertained  amongst  aU  SQrtaj  es- 
pecially by  husbandmen,  whp  have  mad^  y«f 
thereof  to  Uieir  great  profit  and  cpntentmt nt." 

The  copy  of  the  abpve  book  in  the  British  Ml}.- 
seum  i^  dated  in  166?,  and  has  the  frontiapi^^ 
covered  with  figure^i  or  rather  caricatures  qf  horsaa* 
pattla,  shapp,  swine,  goats,  and  ^Qgn,  An  enlarged 
figure  of  a  borae  is  separately  delineatedi  apd  liq^f 
are  drawn  from  each  particular  part  of  the  body 
where  disaaae  may  prevail  to  the  edge  of  tl)e  papf^r^ 
an4  tliere  is  written  the  name  pf  the  disease,  witl| 

t]^a  number  a^e4  which  it  holds  in  tba  ca^logua 

of  disprdara :  tha  nnm^fir  ampuqta  tfl  QQ* 

4n  ^ttpn  Qf  MwwU'e  »epwd  W(wk  wiw  p«Ih 

p  2 
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lifihed  in  1680,  enlarged  by  Bichd.  Ruscan,  Gent. 
In  it  the  figure  of  an  ox  is  delineated,  with  lines  de- 
noting the  diseases  as  for  the  horses  :  the  disorders 
reach  to  44. 

In  1600  there  was  published  with  Mascall's  name 
— ''  A  booke  of  fishing  with  hooke  and  line,  and 
of  taking  all  manner  of  vermin  with  engines  and 
traps  :  suitable  for  all  warrenners,  and  for  sporte 
and  pastime.*' 

The  practical  knowledge  of  Mascall  relates  chiefly 
to  diseases,  with  a  small  notice  of  the  animal  and 
its  breeding ;  but  such  as  it  is,  a  large  advance- 
ment was  made  by  it  towards  an  improved  practice. 

IX.— Plat,  1593. 

Sur  Hugh  Plat  seems  to  have  been  of  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  as  he  is  styled,  "  of  Lincolns  Inn, 
Gent."  He  had  two  seats  in  the  country,  at  Copt- 
hall  in  Essex,  and  at  Bishopshall  in  Middlesex, 
to  which  he  retired  at  leisure  times,  and  employed 
himself  with  soils  and  manures.  The  book  pub- 
lished with  his  name  in  1694  is  a  thin  quarto  of  76 
pages,  which  are  headed  "  The  jewel  house  of  art 
and  nature,"  and  the  title  page  bears  the  designa- 
tion of  "  Diverse  new  sorts  of  soyle  not  yet  brought 
into  any  public  use,  for  manuring  both  of  pasture 
and  arable  ground,  with  sundry  conceipted  prac- 
tices belonging  thereto."  The  work  is  without 
chapters,  or  any  divisions,  and  forms  one  continued 
essay  from  beginning  to  end.  To  the  books  of 
husbandry  are  added — the  art  of  moulding  and 
casting,  a  new  kind  of  fire,  a  boulting  hutch,  a  port- 
able pump,  a  wholesome,  lasting,  and  fresh  victual 
for  the  navy,  a  speedy  way  for  mending  any  breach 
done  by  water,  a  light  garment  against  all  rainy 
weather,  and  a  new  conceit  in  peter  (petre)  works. 

Sir  Hugh  Plat  had  correspondence  with  all  lovers 
of  agriculture  and  gardening  throughout  England, 
and  discovered,  or  at  least  brought  into  use,  many 
new  sorts  of  manure,  as  is  testified  by  his  observa- 
tion on  salt,  street  dirt,  and  suUage  of  streets  in 
large  cities,  clay.  Fullers'  earth,  moorish  earth, 
dung-hills  made  in  layers,  fern,  hair,  calcination  of 
all  vegetables,  malt  dust,  soap-boilers'  ashes,  and 
marie.  He  recommended  compost  and  covered 
dung-hiUs,  but  did  not  much  enlarge  on  the  excre- 
ments of  animals,  as  the  qualities  and  use  were 
Bufiiciently  known  to  every  country  "Corydon." 
He  was  much  occupied  with  the  nature  and  inves- 
tigation of  salts,  wldch  he  made  his  hobby;  he  is 
an  enlightened  writer,  and  a  valuable  pioneer  in  the 
trenches  of  knowledge.  Nothing  seems  known  of 
his  parentage,  birth,  or  general  relation  in  life,  but 
he  must  have  been  of  the  higher  class  of  society  as 
his  book  does  show.  He  makes  frequent  mention 
of  "  Mabter  Bamabie  Googe,''  and  most  have  read 
the  work  of  that  author.    The  book  now  mentioned 


had  another  edition  in  1653 ;  and  in  1595  there  was 
published  by  Plat  "  A  discoverie  of  certaine  EngHsh 
wanto,"  4to.,  London;  in  1603,  ''A  new,  cheape, 
and  delicate  fire  of  coale  balls ;"  in  1608,  "  Florei 
paradisaB,"  12mo., London;  in  1653, ''The garden 
of  Eden,"  4to.,  London;  and  ''The  setting  of 
come,"  in  no  date,  or  in  1600.  The  ''  Garden  of 
Eden  "  contains  an  accurate  descriptum  of  flowen 
and  fruits,  seeds  and  herbs,  trees  and  phnte.  The 
"Flores  Paradisae"  is  similarly  occupied.  "Hie 
setting  of  come"  contuns  eight  chapters,  headed 
as  follows  :— 

Chap. 

1.  How  this  invention  besan 

2.  The  reason  why  come  doth  shoote  up  into  so 

many  eares  rather  by  setting  than  mr  sowing 

3.  The  manner  of  digging  and  laying  of  the  ara- 

ble grounds  on  this  new  practice. 

4.  The  several  instruments  for  making  the  holes 

for  the  grain,  and  covering  them 

5.  At  what  depth  and  distances  your  come  most 

be  set 

6.  Whether  it  be  good  to  fill  the  holes  mih  com- 

mon earth,  and  prepare  the  seed  before  it  be 
set. 

7.  How  to  make  the  choice  of  your  seed  come 

8.  The  difference  of  yield  between  the  plough 

and  the  spade,  with  some  new  addition  to 
the  plough 

Plat  relates  that  the  art  of  setting  or  dibbling 
com,  originated  with  a  silly  wench,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  setting  carrots  and  radishes,  and  had 
some  seeds  of  wheat  in  the  seed-bag,  that  were  ac- 
cidentally put  into  the  holes,  when  the  stems 
showed  a  very  superior  luxuriance  of  growth.  He 
relates  the  mode  and  way  of  performing  the  work, 
and  states  the  produce  to  be  15  quarters  of  wheat 
per  acre,  and  in  the  old  way  of  sowing  to  be  only 
4  quarters.  This  estimate  shows  a  practical  igno- 
rance of  the  constitutional  ability  of  any  soil,  which 
the  author's  rank  in  life  had  not  condescended  to 
ascertain.  The  treatise  on  setting  com,  is  without 
date,  titie,  or  printers  name;  but "  H.  Plat,  Esquire," 
is  printed  at  the  end. 

X.— Hill,  1593. 

Thomas  Hill,  Hyll,  or  Hylle,  was  a  citizen  of 
London,  and  wrote  a  number  of  books  on  various 
subjects.  In  1563  there  was  published  by  Thomas 
Hyll,  Londoner,  "  The  profitable  art  of  gardening, 
to  which  is  added  much  necessarie  matter,  and  a 
number  of  secrets,  with  the  phisicke  helps  belong- 
ing to  each  hearbe,  and  that  easily  prepared." 
And  "  A  profitable  instruction  of  the  perfite  ordeN 
ing  of  bees,  with  the  marvellous  nature,  property^ 
and  government  of  them,  and  the  necessary  uses 
both  of  their  honie  and  wax;  to  which  is  annexed 
a  treatise  intituled*— certainehusbandrie  conjectures 
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of  dwrtl)  and  plenty  for  «ver,  and  other  matten 
alio  meet  for  hnibandmen  to  luiow."  These  two 
'WOi'ks  were  printed  together,  and  eeparately,  and 
the  best  edition  apjieared  in  1593,  of  the  two  norVi 
in  one  volume,  which  is  the  copy  in  the  BriUsh 
Museum,  and  of  it  the  date  is  here  used. 

The  books  are  printed  in  black  letter,  ndih  the 
headinft,  prefaces,  and  titles  in  the  modem  type. 
Weston  daMs  the  publication  of  the  works  in  1574, 
and  in  Ills  list  of  authors  on  husbandry,  gardening, 
lot.iny,  nalura]  hialory  and  subjects  relative  thereto, 
ByU'e  tn-o  booka  seem  to  be  6rst  that  were  written 
«Q  gardening  and  bees,  and  this  priority  entitles 
the  contents  to  he  giren  at  length. 

The  gardening  is  in  two  books. 

The  first  hooke  teaclieib  the  ikilful  ordering  and 
care  to  be  bestowed  on  gardens,  with  necessary 
helpes,  defences,  and  secrets. 

The  second  book  inulructelh  diverse  manner  of 
■owing,  netting  and  ordering  of  the  most  pot  hearbes, 
flouret,  &c.,  ivith  the  care  and  secrete  taught,  as 
well  for  the  health  of  the  bodie,  as  to  the  pleaaura 
and  delight  of  the  eie. 

Cbaf. 

I.  What  three  [joints  are  to  be  learned  of  every 

gardner  minding  to  have  a  fruitful  garden 
—the  health  that  may  be  recovered  by 
walking  in  the  same,  and  the  commodity 
of  gardens  placed  necre  to  a  citie 
3.  Of  the  ^landing  of  gardens,  the  water  neces- 
sarie  to  them,  and  of  the  properties  of  the 
ground  with  the  qualilie  and  temperatenesa 
of  the  ture,  and  condition  besides  of  the 
_  windei 

consideration   and   choosing  ont  of 
ind  excellent  ground,  and  the  know- 
je  of  every  earth 
.   How  a  garden  may  diveri<e  waies  be  fenced 
and  inclosed — the  manner  and   secret  in 
making  a  lively  and  strong  hedge 

5.  Of  the  first  maze' 

6.  Of  the  duDg  and  dunging  of  gardens,  with 

the  digging,  dressing,  levelling,  and  dis- 
posing of  the  quarters  and  beds 

7.  Of  the  second  maze 

8.  Certaine  precepts  and  rules  of  ancient  men, 

both  in  the  choise  and  proper  sowing  of 

9.  Of  the  times  in  sowing  and  proper  ordring 

of  seedes,  with  the  watiing  and  weeding  of 
the  yong  plants  in  the  coming  up— the 
divers  manner  of  removing  and  setting 
againe  of  the  hearbs  eomewhalgrowen  npp 

10,  Certaine  helpes   and  eecreU  for  the  garden 

seeds,  as  well  before  iS  after  sowing  them, 
that  they  may  not  be  harmed  by  any  in- 
ward 6r  outward  means 

11.  Certaine  special  times  to  he  noted  and  ob> 

served,  either  for  their  aid  or  savour  to  be 
chosen,  or  for  their  annoyance  and  incom- 
nioditie  to  be  eschewed  for  aoffinf^  plant- 
ing, or  greffing 


Mdge  o: 


coming  up 

14.   Certaine  helpes  and 

den  molea, 


Chap, 
13.  Certaine  helpes  and    secrets  against  haile, 

lightning,  tempests,  mietes,  rust,  frosts,  and 
burning  heat 
13,  Certaine  helpes  and  secrets agunetthe garden 
woormee,  the  greene  flyes,  the  canker 
woormee,  the  great  moths,  and  snaylei 
with  shelles  and  without  shelles,  that  harms 
and  gnawe  aa  well  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
fruites,  as  the  beariies  and  yoang  plantea 

rets  against  the  gar- 
gnata,  fliea  ivitfa  the 
long  hinder  legs,  breses,  field  mice,  backea, 
serpents,  frogs,  and  lodes,  which  gnaw^ 
harme,  and  destroy,  bb  well  the  trees  and 
fruites,  aa  other  hearbes  and  floureS. 

BOOK  II. 

.  Of  the  ordring,  care,  and  secreta  of  the  lettuce 

.  Of  the  ordring,  care,  and  secreta  both  of  en- 
dive u)d  luceory 

.  Of  the  ordring,  eare,  and  secrets  of  the  hearbe 
blete 

.  Of  the  ordring,  care,  and  secrets  of  the  hearbe 
spinage 

.  Of  the  ordring,  care,  and  secrets  of  the  orach, 

.  Oftbe  ordring,  care,  and  secrets  of  beetes 
.  Of  the  ordring,  care,  and  secrets  of  coleworts 
.  Of  the  ordring,  care,  and  secrets  of  the  land 

.  Of  the  ordring,  care,  and  secrets  of  the  parcely 
.  Of  the  ordring,  care,  and  secrets  of  sperage 
.  Of  the  ordring,  care,  and  secret!  of  savory 
.   Of  the  ordring,  care,  and  secrets  of  the  ran- 
ning  time 

and  secrets  of  the  Lom- 


.  Of  the  oidring, 
bardy  lovage 

.   Of  the  ordring  and 
den  roallowes 

.   Of  theordring,  i 

.   Of  the  ordi  ■ 


'e  of  the  greater  or  gar- 


:,  and  secrets  of  fennel 
care  of  the  annis 
.  Of  the  ordring,  care,  and  secrets  of  commine 
.  Of  the  ordring,  care,  and  secrets  of  the  coli- 

.  Of  the  ordringandcarecf  the  mustard  seede* 
.  Of  the  ordring  and  care  both  of  the  cberril 

.  Of  the  ordring  and  care  of  the  hearb  dill 

.  Of  the  ordring,  care,  and  secrets  of  rue 

.  Of  the  ordring  and  care  of  the  bearbe  isope 

.  Of  the  ordring  and  care  oftbe  mints 

.  Of  the  ordring  and  care  of  the  garden  time 

,  Of  the  ordring  and  care  of  the  hearbe  organic 

.  Of  the  ordring,  care,  and  secreta  of  violeU 

.  Of  tbe  ordring,  care,  and  secrets  of  all  rosia 

.  Of  the  ordring,  care,  and  secreta  of  the  hearbe 

basil 

.  Of  theordring,  care.andsecretaofthetweete 

marjoram 

.  Of  the  ordring,  care,  and  secrets  of  the  maii- 

.  Of  the  ordring  and  care  of  the  lavender 
.  Of  the  ordring  and  care  of  the  spikenard 
.  Of  the  ordring;  care,  and  secret*  of  tbe  white 
lillio 


tit 
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35.  Of  the  ordriDff,  care,  and  secrets  of  the  wood 

liUie 

36.  Of  the  ordritii^  and  care  of  the  fleurode-luce 

37.  Of  the  ordrinjf,  care,  and  tfccrets  of  the  pionie 
|8.  Of  the  ordrinf  and  care  of  th^  white  popple 
t9t  Of  the  ordring,  care,  and  secrets  of  the  noure 

petilius 
40i  Of  the  drdring  and  care  of  thto  fclret  fioure, 

orfloure  ahnoul* 
41 4  Of  the  ordring^  eare,  and  stcreta  of  the  gili- 

floure 

45.  Of  the  ordridf  and  care  of  the  strawbtrritu 
43*   Of  the  ordring  and  care  of  the  borage,  and 

also  of  the  buglosae 
44.  Of  the  ordring  and  care  of  rosemarie 

46.  Of  the  ordring  and  care  of  the  hcarbe  ger- 

mftfidar 

46.  Of  the  ordring  and  care  of  the  blessed  thistle 

47.  Of  the  ordring  dnd  tM  of  the  hearbe  worm- 

wood 

48.  Of  the  ordring,  care  and  secrets  of  liothem- 

wood 
49*  Of  the  ordring,  caret  Mid  s4etet8  of  the  hearbe 

sage 
|0»  Of  the  ordring  and  care  of  the  purselftine 
51.   Of  the  ordring  and  care  of  the  pennyroyal 
i9.   Of  the  ordring,  care^  and  sMrets  Of  the  arti- 
choke 
53t  Of  the  ordring,  care,  and  secrets  of  leekea 
54k  Of  the  ordring)  care,  anci  secrets  of  the  gar- 
den onyon 

55.  Of  the  ordring,  care,  and  secrets  of  the  gar- 

licka 

56.  Of  the  ordring,  care,  and  secrets  of  the  great 

garlicke 
§7*  Of  the  ordring,  carej  and  secrets  of  the  radish 
58.   Of  the  ordring,  care,  and  secrets  of  the  navew 
69.  Of  the  ordring,  care,  and  sect-ets  both  of  the 

parsnip  and  yellow  carrot 

60.  Of  the  ordring,  care,  and  secrets  of  the  mel- 

lons  and  all  kinde  of  pompions 

61.  Of  the  ordring,  care,  and  secrets  of  the  cu' 

cumber 
08.  Of  the  ordring,  care,  and  secret  of  the  gourd 
6a.   Of  the  ordring  and  care  of  the  beane  oiEgypi 
64.   Certaine  necessary  precepts  in  the  cutting  up, 
plucking  away,  gathering,  and  preserving 
of  the  most  hearbes,  tiewers,  seedes,  and 
rootes,  serving  especiallye  to  medicine. 

Thia  work  reaches  to  164  pages  of  small  quarto 
sin* 

The  bdok  dn  the  pertite  orderitig  ot  bees,  with 
the  annexed  ti*eati8e,  contains  92  pages  of  the  same 
sise  as  the  work  on  gardenings  the  contents  are  :— 

Okap. 

1.  Why  bees  are  named  to  be  creasted  or  parted 

betweene,  or  as  it  were  tinged,  or  rather 
pleighted— what  work  the  swarme  newe 
gathered  in  the  hive  do  first  thke  in  hand, 
and  whether  they  may  Hve  after  their  stinges 
are  gone 

2.  Who  first  tetight  Uie  preparation  and  in- 

cfaaiihg  of  b^es,  and  n)Und  out  the  use  of 
honyd 


Chap. 

3.  How  bees  do  naturally  engender 

4.  Of  the  imperfecte  l>ees,  whicn  man  piroperiy 

name  droane  bees 
5:  Whether  the  beei  draw  breathe,  of  hire  ifiy 
blodd  within  them 

6.  Of  the  great  utilitie  and  profits  of  bees  to 

mans  use 

7.  Of  the  care  and  diligence  of  beea 

8.  Of  the  marvellous  government  of  th^  king  of 

bees,  and  of  the  obedience  whiA  th6]r  lite 
to  him 

9.  What  kind  of  been  be  best,  atid  tMlier  ta  be 

chosen 

10.  Where  hives  of  bees  ought  e«pecia%  to  be 

placed 

11.  What  thing!    bees    do  chiefly    abhor  a&d 

greatly  hate 

12.  fiy  what  signes  men  may  knoWe  Wbeii  the 

bees  are  diseased,  and  how  thejr  may  be 
cured 

13.  What  manner  of  person  the  keeper  of  bees 

ought  to  be 

14.  By  what  meahs  the  swarme  eotn^th  forth, 

and  may  be  preserved  wheti  flyitig  atrat 
16.  Of  the  bees  neire  setled  in  a  swarme  tonfetncr, 
and  taken  and  recovered  againe 

16.  Which  are  the  best  and  fittest  hives  for  bees 

17.  Of  the  cleanUnesse  and   sweetenes   of   the 

keeper  of  bees,  and  how  the  hives  Gu^ht  to 
be  fenced  about  and  prepared  within 

18.  How  bees  lacking  honye  may  be  fed  in  the 

time  of  their  necessitie 

19.  fiow  ihe  dead  bees  may  be  restored  to  life 

again 
20*   Of  the  battailes  that  bees  have  sometimes 
amotigst  tbemselves 

21.  BoWbees  lost  may  be  recovered  and  form 

againe 

22.  That  the  bees  stingeth  no  person  that  cem- 

metk  neare  to  their  hives 

23.  What  the  honye  is,  and  bow  from  the  hivea 

the  same  may  be  prepared  for  Use 

24.  Wben  and  how  the  liives  ought  to  be  gelded 
26,  What  honye  is  accounted  best 

26.  Of  the  vennomous  honye,  and  of  tbe  wonder- 
full  honye  of  Greta 
d7.  Of  the  miraculous  worthinesse  of  honye 

28.  fetow  profitable  the  use  of  hbtiye  is  in  medi- 

cine 

29.  Of  the  drinke  of  honye,  wbich  the^  call  ^e 

mulse  water,  or  sweete  water  of  the  tU>- 
maines 

30.  Of  the  drinke  oenamell,  which  is  nude  of  pure 

wine  and  bonye 

31.  Of  the  singular  water  of  honye  gotten  by  dis- 

tillation 
3^.  An  other  manner  of  distilling  the  honye,  more 
at  large  taught 

33.  The  manner  of  distilling  a  water  from  honye 

named  the  ouintessence 

34.  The  manner  ox  drawing  and  making  wax  of 

the  combes 

35.  What  waxe  is  best  allowed>  &c. 

36.  Of  tbe  great  commoditye  and  benefite  of  waxe 

in  medicines 

37.  H6w  io  make  waxe  white 
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39. 

40. 

41. 


Of  that  tetiich  i^  a  staye  of  the  bombea,  and 
made  for  a  defence  of  b^s 

Uoir  to  make  rede  waze 

How  to  drawe  a  very  profitable  oyle  out  of 
waxe,  for  sundry  uses 

Another  way  of  drawing  the  oyle  of  waxe 
mdst  noble,  slhd  doth  tnarvellbUsly  helpe 
the  cold  gout,  the  sciatick,  the  swelling  of 
the  legges,  and  all  other  griefs  of  a  cold 


cause. 


Tbfe  additional  treatise  contains  : — 
Chap. 
1.   Cettaine  husbandrie  conjectures  of  dearthe 
aiid  plenty  foi*  ever 
'    fi.  An  etsl-lastihg  prognostieatioh  of  the  state 
and  cbnditlon  of  every  yeare,  by  the  onely 
kalends  of  Januatie,  written  by  the  ancient 
and  learned  Leoppl.  Aust.,  and  other  for 
the  commoditie  of  the  wise  husbandmen 

3.  How  to  foreknow  the  state  of  the  yeare  by  the 

dtily  rising  of  the  dogge  starte,  out  oi  the 
htisbandHe  of  Diophaned 

4.  Other  profitable  instructions  right  necetisaric 

for  husbandmen  to  know 
5«   A  most  profitable  rule  for  the  preservation  of 
mans  nealth  throughout  the  twelve  months 
of  the  yeare,  after  the  mind  of  divers  leamea 
hien  of  the  university  of  Padua 

6.  Of  the  falling  sick  on  any  of  the  week  dales, 

out  of  that  anciente  phisition  Hippocrates 

7.  Of  those  manifest  signes  which  declare  raine 

to  follow 

8.  Of  those  manifest  signes  which  declare  faire 

weather  to  follow, 

Hie  booke  of  the  art  or  craft  of  planting  and 
grafi&ng  concludes  the  volume,  and  contains  the 
following  heads  of  matter  : — 

To  graSh  fhite  that  shall  have  uo  core 

1>>  make  applet  red 

To  make  a  pear  tree  beare  much  frute 

To  retrlve  an  old  tree  that  is  decayed 

How  to  make  us  our  frute  tree  bring  forth  sweet 

frute 
The  ordring  of  an  almotid  tree,  walnut  tree,  cherry 

tree,  and  peach  tree 
How  to  nourish  the  peach  tree  if  it  beffiil  to  wither 
How  to  water  plants  when  they  wax  ory 
Thfe  otdring  of  the  apple  tree 
The  ordring  of  the  quince  tree 
The  ordring  of  the  cherry  tree 
At  what  time  prunes  ought  to  be  planted 
How  the  medler  ought  to  be  planted 
The  sowing  of  robes  ih  a  garden 
How  to  plant  white  grapes 
How  to  set  vibe  plants  two  and  two  together 
To  make  £jrapes  grow  on  a  plum  tree  br  cherry  tree 
The  best  times  to  plant  and  graffe  ih 
How  to  set  all  manner  of  peppins,  kernels,  and 

grains  in  the  earth 
Of  the  manner  and  changing  of  the  frute  of  the 

pepin  tree 
How  you  make  an  orchyard  in  fevir  yea^s 
How  you  ought  to  set  tne  pine  tree 
To  set  damsdiia  of  plttm  tms 


How  to  remove  a  setting 

How  to  remove  a  great  tree 

How  to  keep  late  bet  plants 

How  you  may  keep  cherries  good  a  yeare 

How  you  may  set  chesnuts 

The  order  how  to  plant  or  set  trees  at  large 

The  best  way  to  dense  and  proinei  or  dresse  the 

rootes  of  trees 
The  manner  of  gi-affing 
Hbw  to  grafie  mvers  frtites  on  one  btoekd 
How  to  groffe  all  sorts  of  tf ees 
How  to  grafi*e  apple  trees,  quince  ittea,  pear  trees, 

and  medlar  trees 
How  to  chuse  your  trees  for  graffes 
How  you  tnay  Iceepe  graffes  a  long  time 
To  hare  fhite  without  cored 
After  Vrhat  manner  ye  ou^ht  to  begin  to  gtaltll 
Hdw  to  trimme  your  graffifs 
How  to  graffe  vines  on  cherry  trees 
To  make  a  tree  beare  divers  frutes. 

This  notice  of  Hyll's  book  may  seem  long  for  the 
occasion,  but  being  the  first  pubticatibn  on  the 
subjects,  a  curiosity  arises  to  see  the  original  con* 
ceptions  that  were  entertainedi  and  the  manneii 
that  prevailed  of  arranging  the  materials.  Hyll'a 
book  is  an  interestmg  relic^  and  will  be  perused 
with  pleasure  by  eVery  lover  of  the  two  lubjecta 
that  are  treated.  Bees  are  the  farmer's  object  in 
some  degree,  and  accordingly  a  place  has  been 
given  in  our  agricultural  record  to  the  first  publi- 
cation on  the  care  and  management  of  the  insect. 

iCl.— Churchy,  1599. 
G.  Churchyi  of  Lyons  Inne,  wrote  a  work  entitled 
"  A  new  book  of  good  husbandrie.'*  This  statement 
is  taken  fVom  Weston's  catalogue  of  writers,  who 
alone  mentions  the  name.  No  author  or  work  of 
that  title  is  found  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Britannica," 
nor  ih  the  catalogue  of  books  in  the  British  Museum, 
nor  in  George  the  Fourth's  library*  The  late  Mr. 
Loudon  has  not  mentioned  any  author  or  work  of 
that  name. 

JCH.— SuRFLkBT,  1600. 

Richard  Surfleet,  Practitioner  in  Physicke,  wrote 
"  The  countrie  farme."  It  is  said  he  only  trans- 
lated the  "  Maison  rustique,"  a  French  work  of 
(Charles  Stevens ;  while  others  contend  that  he 
composed  it  himself.  The  book  is  not  now  found, 
and  the  author's  name  is  rarely  known. 

XHI.— Massik,  1606. 
Massie,  or  Maxie,  is  stated  by  Weston  to  have 
been  the  author  of  "  A  treatise  on  drillmg  com, 
in  4to."  His  is  the  only  authority,  as  no  book  on 
agriculture  iinder  that  name  as  an  author  is  found 
in  any  other  catalogue  of  authors  or  books.  Our 
search  was  eager  to  see  the  ideas  of  drilling  com 
at  that  early  period  of  agricultural  practice ;  but 
the  disappointment  was  complete.  Weston  qnotaa 
many  otherwise  unknown  authors. 
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XIV.-NOKDBN,  1607. 

John  NortleD  was  born  of  a  genteel  funilj'  in  the 
connt;  of  Wilu,  about  the  ytar  1 54S.  He  became 
a  Commoner  of  Hart  Hall  in  1564,  and  tooli  the 
degree  of  arts,  that  uf  master  being  completed  in 
1573.  He  WB8  patroniied  by,  or  wai  servant  to, 
William  Cecil  Lord  Burleigh  and  Robert  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  his  son.  He  lired  beyond  tbe  year 
1634.  Weatoa  styles  him  Sir  John  Nordeo,  but 
no  other  account  exceeds  John  Nordeo,  Gent. 

Norden  is  chiefly  knoirn  from  a  publication 
entitled  "The  Surveyor's  dialogue,  »ery  profitable 
for  all  men  to  peruse,  hut  especially  for  gentlemen, 
farmers,  and  husbandmen,  &c.,  in  6  books."  It 
passed  through  three  editioas,  in  1607,  1610,  and 
in  16I8,  in  4to,  It  fonna  a  thick  volume,  bong 
printed  and  bound  with  "A  discoverie  of  sundrie 
errors  and  faults  committed  hy  land-meaters,  by 
Edward  Wonop,  Londoner,  15S2  ;"  and  "The 
tnoKt  profitable  and  commendBble  science  of  sur- 
veying lands,  tenements,  and  bereditamentB,  by 
Valentine  Leigb,IS77i"  and  "  Epitome  of  survey- 
ing methodiaed,  by  W.  Folkingham,  1610."  These 
vorks  are  scarcely  agricultural  j  yet,  as  a  book 
or  chapter  is  generally  devoted  to  the  improving 
and  bettering  of  lands,  Ibe  names  are  given  in  lists 
of  authors.  The  fifth  book  of  Narden'a  dialogue 
is,  "Shelving  the  different  natures  of  grounds,  how 
they  may  be  employed,  bettered,  reformed,  and 
amended."  Similar  notices  are  made  by  the  above- 
mentioned  authors. 

Norden  was  an  ardent  tradesman,  and  laboured 
very  extensively.  He  wrote  "  A  topographical  and 
historical  description  of  Cornwall,  and  of  Mid- 
dlesex:, and  of  Hertfordshire,  and  of  the  County  of 
Northampton;  and  a  guide  for  English  travellers, 
showing  the  distances  of  towns,  and  the  respective 
directions."  The  surveys  ware  ranch  esteemed  at 
the  time,  and  were  well  executed.  He  also  sur- 
veyed Berks  and  Surrey,  but  never  puhlished  the 
works.  He  is  said  to  have  been  much  devoted  to 
theological  studies,  and  combined  both  the  sur- 
veyor and  the  divine.  Several  works  of  a  highly 
moral  and  religious  character  have  been  attributed 
to  John  Norden.  The  Bimilarity  of  expressions  in 
the  surveying  and  theology  almost  identify  the 
author.  He  was  much  esteemed,  but  was  little 
provided  for,  and  had  many  tokens  of  respectfrom 
the  highest  quarters  of  society. 

In  "  The  surveyor'B  dialogue  "  the  person  who 
answers  the  queations  is  termed  "  Surveyor,"  and 
to  be  undnstood  as  the  anthnr  himself.  The  re- 
plies show  a  foil  readineas  of  subject,  and  very 
enlarged  and  enlightened  views  on  every  point  that 
is  discussed.  Leaminj;  was  at  that  time  no:  much 
advanced,  and  Norden  must  have  been  a  very 
aaperior  person. 


The  printijig  of  old  English  clutrmcUn  w»l  lot 
at  that  time  wholly  disused,  aa,  in  "  The  •mTCysT't 
dialogue,"  the  queations  are  printed  in  the  Smn 
characters,  and  the  reply  in  ike  Roman  type  t  bnt 
the  custom  was  fast  giving  way.  The  labom  ef 
reading  was  very  much  reduced  by  the  introdnctiM 
of  the  Roman  characlers,  and  the  speed  of  kaaw- 
ledge  was  accelerated. 

XV.— Butler,  1609. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Butler,  M.A.  of  Hagdaln 
College,  Oxford,  wrote  "  The  feminine  monarehiei 
or,  the  history  of  bees,"  4to.  London :  1609, 
1623,  and  1634.  Also,  "The  principle*  of  mnnc 
in  singing  and  setting."  "  The  Engliih  Gram- 
mar," in  1633;  and,  in  1625,  the  "  De  r^ola  de- 
propinqoitate  matrimonium  itnpediente."  The 
book  on  bees  had  previously  been  one  io  Ae 
smaller  form  of  duodecimo,  and  had  been  well 
received.  The  work  now  quoted  is  entitled  "Tbe 
feminine  monarchv,  or  the  histori  of  bees,  ahew^ 
ing  their  admirable  nature  and  propertiea,  their 
generation  and  colonis,  their  government,  loyalti, 
art,  industri,  enemis,  wars,  magnaniraite^  Ac.t 
together  with  tbe  right  ordering  of  them  from  tiaw 
to  time,  and  the  sweet  profit  arinng  thereof." 
Written  out  of  experience  hy  Charles  Btttler, 
Magd.  The  contents  are  Urgely  illustrated  whh 
figures  of  hives  and  stools,  and  filled  with  qoota- 
tiona  from  every  author  on  the  subject.  The  con- 
tents  are  in  ten  chapters  : — 

1.  De  first — of  de  nature  and  properties  of  bee* 

and  their  queen. 

2.  De  second— of  de  hee-gaiden,  and  aeati  for 

3.  De  third — of  de  hiv's,  and  de  dresung  of  them. 

4.  De  fowrt— of  de  breeding  of  bees,  and  of  do 

5.  De  lift— of  deir  (warming,  and  de  hiving  of 

6.  De  sixt — of  deir  work. 

7.  De  sevent— of  deir  enemies. 

8.  De  eight — of  feeding  dem. 

9.  Denint — ofremomgdem. 

10.  Detent — of  de  fruit  and  profit  of  dem. 

I'he  language  and  orthography  of  Butler  sn 
most  peculiar,  and  much  more  antiquated  than  in 
the  time  of  Fitzherbert.     His  poetry  is  ahown  u 

For,  if  old  tim's  admir'  Callicrates 
For  jvori  emmets — and  Mermecides 

For  framing  of  a  rigged  ship  so  small 
Dat  with  hir  wings  a  bee  can  hid'  it  all — 
Admir'  we  thend'  All  wise  Omnipoteoc', 
Whi'  doo't  within  so  narrow  apac'  dii<perc' 
stiffa  sting,  so  stout  and  valiant  hart. 


So  loud  a 


HO  prudent  w 


Deir  wel  ml  d  stat'  my  eowl  so  mu'  admir"  it, 
Dat,  durst  1  loos'  the  rein  of  my  deair's, 
I  gladly  cool'd  digres  from  my  design. 
To  ting  a  whil'  teir  racred  disciplin'. 
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In  tlie  chapter  of  hiring  bees  from  ewarming, 
ike  mthor  has  set  to  music  the  "  Melissomelos/' 
or  the  bees'  madrigal,  beginning  "  As  of  all  slat's 
the  monarchie  is  best/'  and  extending  to  four 
pages>  in  mean,  tenor^  contra-tenor,  and  bassus. 
The  aadior  thinks  that  all  orderly  processions,  with 
oatriders  and  trumpeters  leading  the  van,  have 
been  copied  from  the  bees,  as  in  swarming  the  best 
attired  go  foremost,  the  queen  in  the  centre,  and  a 
motley  multitude  bring  up  the  rear.  He  was  fully 
sensible  that  a  large  part  of  human  knowledge  has 
been  derived  from  the  brutes,  and  his  book  shows 
the  work  of  an  educated  person  treating  scientifi- 
cally a  subject  of  great  value  and  of  a  large 
curiosity. 

XVI.— Vaughan,  1610. 

Rowland  Vaughan,  Esquire,  wrote  a  work  en- 
titled "  Most  approved  and  long  experienced  water- 
works, containing  the  manner  of  winter  and  sum- 
mer drowning  of  meadow  and  pasture,  by  the 
advantage  of  the  least  river,  brooke,  fount,  or 
water-rill  adjacent,  thereby  to  make  those  grounds 
(especially  if  they  be  drye)  more  fertile  ten  for 


one." 

As  also  a  demonstration  of  a  project  for  the 
great  benefit  of  the  commonwealth  generally,  but 
of  Herefordshire  especially. 

The  author  dedicates  his  *'  watry  "  workman- 
ship to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  thinks  it  was 
forbidden  to  former  creatures  to  handle  the  sub- 
ject. He  had  been  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  court, 
afterwards  served  in  the  Irish  wars,  and  then  re- 
tired to  his  father's  home  in  the  county  of  Here- 
ford. He  again  served  in  the  low  country  wars, 
and,  at  last  marrying,  he  retired  to  a  country  life. 
The  book  is  one  continued  essay,  which  the  author 
calls  "  The  manner  of  my  drownings,"  and  extends 
to  114  pages  of  small  octavo.  The  author  bad 
observed  the  casual  effects  of  water  on  the  growth 
of  grass,  and  he  employed  it  by  artificial  directions. 
His  proceedings  did  not  extend  beyond  leading 
one  main  trench  to  convey  water  from  a  stagnant 
river,  or  from  a  dam  constructed  for  the  purpose  ; 
but  his  book  and  practice  are  the  first  notice  of 
watering  lands  in  British  agriculture. 

XVII.— FOLKINOHAM,  l6lO. 

W.  Folkingham,  Gent.,  wrote  a  book  called 
"  Epitome  of  surveying  methodised,"  16 10.  It  is 
bound  along  with  Norden's  "  Surveyor's  dialogue," 
and  the  "  Treatises  on  surveying,"  by  Leigh  and 
Worsop.  He  also  wrote  *'  A  compound  ale,  which 
is  a  generall  purge  and  generous  medicine;" 
London,  1623,  12mo.  And,  *'  Brachigraphy ;  or, 
the  art  of  shorte-hand  i^Titing,"  8vo.  llie 
synopsis  of  surveying  is  styled  ''  Feudigraphia,  or 
epitome  of  surveying  methodised,  anatomising  the 


whole  corps  of  the  facultie,  vis.,  the  material], 
matheouiticall,  mechanicall,  and  legtl  parts."  There 
are  four  sections  of  88  octavo  pages,  treatmg 
the  materials  of  possession,  as  earth,  water,  quar- 
ries, mines,  situation  and  residence  of  grounds, 
measuring  and  plotting,  natures  and  properties, 
tenures,  rights  and  fees,  issues,  rents,  privileges, 
and  other  accruements,  marshalling  and  digesting 
the  whole  survey  in  field  entries,  rough  books,  and 
engrossing. 

The  art  of  survey  is  distinguished  into  two  parts, 
active  and  passive :  the  former  being  the  feudi* 
grapher,  which  consists  in  operation  and  estima- 
tion ;  the  latter  relates  to  possessions,  as  they  con- 
sist of  parts  essential  and  accidental.  In  th^  ideas 
of  this  author  are  found  the  germs  of  the  gross 
rental,  entry  and  observation  books  that  are'  now 
kept  by  the  agents  on  extensive  landed  estates. 

XVIII.— GoocH,  1614. 

Bernard  Gooch  wrote  "  The  whole  art  of  hus« 
bandry,"  London,  1614,  4to.,  which  treats  of 
lands,  gardens,  woods,  and  orchards.  This  state- 
ment is  taken  from  the  "  Bibliotheca  Britannica." 
No  author  of  that  name  is  mentioned  in  any  other 
list  of  authors,  nor  in  the  catalogues  of  books  in 
the  British  Museum.  Weston  writes  the  same 
title  of  Bamaby  Googe's  work,  reprinted  in  that 
year  from  the  revising  care  of  Markham.  Jt  may 
have  happened  that  tiie  "  Bibliotheca  Britannica," 
having  seen  the  titie  of  the  work,  has  written  mis- 
takingly  the  christian  name  and  surname  of  the 
author,  as  Bernard  Gooch  differs  not  very  widely 
from  Bamaby  Googe.  The  former  name  not  being 
found  in  any  other  place  renders  this  conjecture 
very  probable. 

XIX.— Rathbonb,  1616. 

Aaron  Rathbone  wrote  *'  The  surveyor,"  in  four 
books,  in  folio.  The  first  book  treats  definitions, 
theorems,  and  approved  truths  of  geometry;  the 
second  contains  geometrical  problems;  the  third 
applies  the  foregoing  books  to  measurement  of 
lands,  with  the  use  of  the  instruments,  the  theodo- 
lite, plain  table,  and  circumferentor ;  the  fourth 
book  is  the  legal  part,  and  contains  what  the 
manor  is,  the  perquisites,  casualties,  and  profits,  in 
fines,  heriots,  reliefs,  escheates,  and  forfeitures; 
in  tenures  by  fee-simple,  fee-tayle,  courtesee,  issue 
extinct,  in  dower,  term  of  years,  and  by  tenant  at 
will.  Rents  and  reprisals  are  lately  treated,  and 
the  manner  of  holding  the  various  kinds  of  feudal 
courts.  Examples  are  given  of  the  surveys  of 
townships,  arranged  on  the  left  and  right  hand 
sides  of  tiie  book,  in  the  nature  of  perquisites,  with 
the  observations  and  particulars.  The  work  seems 
the  most  valuable  of  the  kind  that  was  possessed 
by  those  times. 
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XX.— Speed,  1626. 

Adam  Speed,  Gent.,  Wrote  "  Adafatl  out  of  Eden ; 
or,  an  abstract  of  divers  excellent  experiments 
(otiching  the  advancement  of  agriculture;**  Lon- 
don, 1626,  1659,  l2mo.  And  also,  "Husband- 
man, farmers*,  and  graziers',  coitipleiit  instructor;'* 
London,  1697,  12mo.  The  6rst  work  only  is 
found  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  in  a  small 
duodecimo  of  180  pages,  in  31  chapters,  which  are 
parted  into  observations,  as  Observ.  1,  2,  3,  &c. 
The  first  chapter  sheweth  how  ground  may  be 
hdsed  from  the  value  of  £200  yeitly  to  the  sum  of 
£2,000  by  means  of  rabbits,  which  are  to  be  kept 
In  fed  enclosures,  and  indulged  with  the  shelter  of 
sown  f\irze  and  broom.  The  calculations  mount 
rapidly,  as  does  the  pen  of  every  theorist  on  the 
paper,  where  it  meets  no  obstacle  of  progress.  The 
author  knew  turnips  and  potatoes,  Imd  mentions 
their  culture  and  use.  Clover  grass  is  noticed  in 
connection  with  the  name  of  Sir  Richard  Weston, 
who  brought  the  plant  from  Flanders.  Hops  and 
flax  are  briefly  noticed.  To  fatten  fowls  and  all 
poultry,  "  Boil  butcher's  blood  with  bran  or  grains 
into  the  consistence  of  a  pudding,  which  feed  the 
beasts  very  fat ;  also,  boil  carrots,  turnips^  and 
parsnips  with  bran  or  coarse  pollard ;  and  give 
acorns  bruised  to  fatten  turkies  ;  soak  crusts  and 
chippings  of  bread  in  beer  or  milk,  which  will 
quickly  fatten  capons  and  hens."  The  author 
makes  frequent  mention  of  Sir  Richard  Weston, 
Hartlib,  and  Mr.  Plat— meaning,  no  doubt.  Sir 
Hugh  Plat,  already  noticed.  Mr.  Speed  must 
have  been  in  respectable  society,  though  no  intelli- 
gence can  be  got  of  his  birth  and  parentage. 

The  following  quotation  from  Speed  shows  that 
rmral  poetry  had  not  much  improved  since  the  days 
of  Tusser. 

"  A  digression  to  the  usage  of  divers  countries 
etmcerning  the  tillage. 

Each  soyl  hath  no  liking  of  every  grain. 

Nor  barley  nor  wheat  i^  for  every  vein  : 

Yet  know  I  no  country  so  barren  of  soyl. 

But  some  kind  of  com  may  be  gotten  with  toyl. 

Though  husband  at  home  be  to  count  the  wot 

what. 
Yet  thus  huswife  within  is  as  needful  as  that  : 
What  helpeth  in  store,  to  have  never  so  much. 
Half  lost  by  ill-usage  ?  ill  huswife's  and  such." 

XXL— MarrhaM,  1631. 
Gervase,  Gervtis,  or  Jarvise  M^kham,  was  the 
yottngest  son  of  Robert  Markham,  Esquire,  of 
Gotham,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham.  He  bore  a 
captain's  commission  in  the  army  of  Charles  L 
during  the  civil  wars,  and  was  accounted  a  good 
soldier,  as  well  as  a  good  scholar.  The  time  of  his 
birth,  death,  and  also  the  other  particulates  of  him, 
are  utterly  unknown. 


Mdrkhfim  tt^as  a  very  tolomindtid  ftlltho^  M  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  first  hacktley  itrritfcr  in 
England,  or  a  person  thai  writes  for  hitt.  The 
agricultural  works  only  are  to  be  noticed  here— 
"  The  Enghsh  husbandman,"  in  two  parts ;  Ltm- 
don,  1613,  1635.  "  Farewell  to  husbandi^,  or  the 
enrichment  of  all  Sorts  of  barttn  groiind  ;**  Lon- 
don, 1620, 4to.  "  Cheap  and  good  httsb&ndry,  tbt 
the  well  ordering  of  thebeastd  and  fowls;"  Londdii, 
1626,  1631,  4to.  "Enrichment  of  tke  Weldd  of 
Kent;"  London,  1620,  1631, 4to.  "  llie  eouiitry 
farmer;"  Londdn,  I6l6,  folio.  Markhtim  Wrbte 
largely  on  horsemanship,  horses,  their  managemetat 
and  diseases.  His  works  were  in  mvLth  teptite, 
and  often  reprinted. 

Markham  died  in  1636,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  precedilif  cen- 
tury, as,  when  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  wis  chain- 
pion  and  gallant  of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  in 
1391,  and  dangerously  wounded  in  a  duel  by  Sir 
John  Holies.  He  was  a  portionless  son,  and  en- 
countered the  usual  unsettled  life  of  that  dasa  of 
the  patrician  order  of  society.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  good  scholar,  being  perfect  master  6f  the 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages,  and  culti- 
vated the  muses  at  an  early  age.  He  wrote»  or 
assisted  in  writing,  a  tragedy  called  **  Herod  arid 
^  Antipater  ;"  and  "  Sion's  Muse,  or  Song  of  King 
I  Solomon,"  in  eight  eclogues,  in  1596.  The  levity 
of  this  song  gave  great  offence  to  the  Puritanical 
clergy,  who  loudly  censured  Markham  by  namci 
and  some  information  has  placed  his  character  in 
rather  an  equivocal  light.  The  works  on  horaee 
show  that  the  author  delighted  much  in  rural 
mascuhne  sports,  and  was  a  gallant  courtier. 

Markham  pubUshed,  in  1 616,  the  "Country 
farm,  or  Maison  rustique  of  Liebault,"  which  was 
first  translated  by  Surfleet,  who  has  been  already 
noticed.  It  was  enlarged  by  Markham,  with 
quotations  from  Spanish  and  ItaUan  authors.  He 
also  edited  a  publication  of  the  works  of  Barnaby 
Googe.  His  ideas  of  rotation  of  crops  were  no- 
thing advanced  beyond  the  days  of  Fitzherberti  as 
he  advises  two  grain  crops  in  succession,  and 
another  grain  crop  after  a  manuring  of  the  land  by 
folding  of  sheep.  He  recommends  the  use  of 
earthy  manures,  as  marl  and  chalks.  It  appears 
that  his  works  on  husbandry  were  dhce  held  in 
great  esteem,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  fdllo^^ing 
agreement  between  him  and  the  Statidtiers'  Com- 
pany, which  may  have  arisen  from  the  booksellers' 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  Markham's  works,  and 
their  apprehensions  that  a  new  performance  of  the 
same  subject  might  be  hurtful  to  the  treatises  then 
circulating.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Md.— That  I,  Gervase  Markham,  of  London, 
Gdtit.,  do  promise  hereafter  iievet  to  write  any  more 
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book  or  bdoks  to  be  jiribted  of  the  dieeasee  or  curee  |  chapter  is  entitled  ''  Of  the  Situatbh  of  the  hus- 


i^any  eatUe»  ae  horse,  oxe,  cowe,  eheepe*  ewine, 
And  goatea^  &c.  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  here- 
unto sett  mj  hand,  the  24th  day  of  Julie,  161 7* 

'*  Gervis  Markham." 

The  name  of  Markham  is  always  put  forth  as  a 
leAduig  author  in  the  history  of  British  agriculture. 
He  was  an  educated  person,  and  thereby  qualified 
to  take  a  comprehensive  riew  of  the  subject,  and 
to  range  it  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  the  com- 
Vkom  entertainments*  Markham  lived  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  commotions  in  Britain,  but 
did  not  see  the  fruits  of  the  agitation ;  his  was  a 
feneration  that  did  not  partake  the  vast  influx  of 
•llered  knowledge  which  burst  upon  every  depart- 
ment of  human  employments  from  foreign  inter- 
eonrse,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  human  mind 
from  the  spread  of  education.  His  "  Farewell  to 
hosbandry,  or  the  enrichment  of  all  sorts  of  barren 
grOonds,"  forms  part  of  a  thick  octavo  vdlume  of 
"  Tncts  on  agriculture,"  printed  in  1620.  It  is 
divided  into  seventeen  chapters,  containing  160 
pages,  along  with  the  works  of  Leonard  Mascall 
on  planting  and  grafiyng.  The  general  directions 
improve  arable  lands  by  means  of  earthy  manure*;, 
and  grassy  lands  by  watering  and  top  dressing. 
Thk  "  English  husbandman  "  is  drawn  into  t^o 
books:  one  on  the  knowledge  of  hu8bandr}'e 
(llililsd,  the  hlLture  of  all  sorts  of  soils,  the  mahtter 
^  tillage,  the  diversity  of  ploughes,  and  all  other 
itiitinments ;  the  second  part  contains  the  art  of 
)>lanting>  grafting,  and  gardening,  the  use  of  vines, 
the  hope  garden,  the  preservation  of  all  sorts  Of 
IhiiU,  the  draught  of  all  sorts  of  mazes,  knots,  and 
other  ornaments  $    printed  in   1635.     The  third 


bandman's  house,  the  necessaries  thereto  belotig- 
ing,  together  with  the  model  thereof."  The  fol- 
lowing model  is  copied  from  the  booke,  and  forfiie 
a  curious  illustration  of  the  ideas  of  thoee  tim#s 
anent  the  farmer's  accommodation,  among  the 
better  classes  of  society  Ih  which  Markham  mdVed. 
The  folldwing  plan  is  given  by  the  author  M 
the  use  of  the  plain  husbandman,  and  not  to  pleAee 
men  of  dignity,  and  is  explained  as  follow^  :-^ 

A.  Signified  the  great  hall. 

B.  The  dining  parlor  for  entertainment  of  stran- 

gers. 

C.  An  inward  closet  within  the  parlor,  for  the 

mistress's  use  for  necessaries. 

D.  A  stranger's  lodging  within  the  parlor. 

E.  A  staircase  into  the  rooms  over  the  parlor. 

F.  A  staircase  into  the  goddman's  rootns  over 

the  kitchen  and  buttery. 

G.  The  skreene  in  the  hall. 

H.  An  inward  cellar  without  the  buttery,  which 

may  serve  for  a  larder 
I.   The  buttery. 
K.  The  kitchen.  In  Whose  range  may  be  placed 

a  brewery  lead  and  convenient  oVens,  the 

brewing  vessels  adjoining. 
L.  The  dairy-house  for  necessary  business. 
M.  The  milk-house. 

N.  A  faire  sawne  pale  before  the  foremost  court. 
O.  The  gredt  gate  to  ride  in  at  the  hall  dore. 
P.  A  place  where  a  pumpe  would  be  placed  to 

serve  the  oflices  of  the  house. 

This  figure  signifieth  the  dores  of 
the  house. 

This  figure  signifieth  the  windows 
of  the  house. 

This  figure  signifieth  the  cheminies 
of  the  house. 
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The  garden  and  orchard  are  planted  on  the  south 
side  of  the  houee;  the  west  yard  contains  a  pond 
of  water  and  a  gravelled  court;  on  the  north  side 
are  the  farm  buildings,  as  stables,  ox-house,  cow- 
house, and  swine  cotes,  the  doors  and  windows  all 
opening  to  the  south.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
base  court  are  built  the  hay  bames,  come  bames, 
houses  for  hens,  ducks,  and  geese ;  and  over  crosse 
both  these  sides  are  hovels  for  pease,  of  good  and 
sufficient  timber,  and  beneath  are  stowed  the  cart, 
wayres,  tumbrels,  ploughes,  harrowes,  and  such 
like,  together  with  plough,  timber,  and  axle-trees, 
in  order  to  be  kept  dry,  as  wet  doth  soon  rot  and 
consume  them.  The  house  is  built  of  timber  in 
the  walls,  or  of  stone  and  lime,  or  of  studde  and 
plaster,  covered  with  lime  and  hair.  Bay  windows 
are  much  recommended,  and  turrets  to  be  raised 
in  the  comers. 

Figures  are  given  of  ploughs  with  very  short 
handles ;  the  plough  is  given  with  two  wheels  on 
the  end  of  the  beam  as  now  used,  and  recom- 
mended for  level  lands  of  a  light  sandy  soil.  The 
mould-board  is  square:  the  upper  side  extends 


from  the  nuddle  of  the  coulter  which  U  touches,  to 
the  hind  body  of  the  plough.  The  harrow  is  veiy 
similar  to  the  present  implement  of  that  name :  the 
width  exceeds  the  length.  The  roll  is  a  curiosity : 
the  shafts  of  draught  are  attached  to  each  end,  and 
are  narrowed  in  front  to  a  width  of  the  horse's 
action,  where  the  animal  is  attached ;  the  mateml 
is  wood,  and  thirty  inches  in  girth. 

A  large  portion  of  the  writings  on  rural  subjects 
in  the  times  now  mentioned  consisted  in  Uie 
managements  of  trees,  fraits,  and  orchards.  These 
objects  had  preceded  the  practice  of  agriculture, 
but  gradually  shrank  into  the  legitimate  sphere 
according  as  the  cultivation  of  land  was  extended. 
Markham  occupies  less  room  in  this  way  than  the 
preceding  writers ;  but  his  ideas  do  not  seem  to 
have  led  any  advance  in  the  progress  of  improved 
practice.  He  appears  to  have  known  the  routine 
then  followed,  and  nothing  more. 

At  the  date  in  which  we  write  the  old  EngUdi 
type  had  disappeared  from  printing,  and  Mark* 
ham's  works  are  wholly  in  Roman  characters. 


ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL    IMPROVEMENT   SOCIETY   OF  IRELAND. 


The  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improve- 
ment Society  of  Ireland  took  place  19th  August.  We 
submit  a  list  of  ^the  prizes ;  but  we  are  compelled, 
from  want  of  space,  to  postpone  our  report  of  the 
speeches  at  the  ''Banquet  Dinner"  until  our  next. 
As  announced  in  the  Programme,  "the  local 
Committee,  Members  of  the  Society  dined 
together  in  the  Saloon  of  the  Railway 
Hotel  on  the  Wednesday.  The  Judges  of  the 
Show  were  invited  to  attend."  About  seventy 
persons  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  Duke  of  Leinster, 
who  occupied  the  chair  and  several  of  the  gentle- 
men immediately  around  him  left  the  room  as 
soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  no  toasts  being 
given,  and  consequently  no  speeches  made.  Those 
who  remained  (about  two-thirds  of  the  number)  re- 
quested Wm.  Dargan,  Esq.,  to  take  the  chair,  with 
which  request  he  obligingly  complied,  when  several 
toasts  were  given  and  responded  to  in  a  manner 
and  with  a  spirit  highly  creditable  to  the  speakers. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
a  show  of  animals  and  implements  at  the  extreme 
west  of  Ireland— the  "  next  parish  to  America"— 
should  be  of  any  magnitude,  and  hence  we  refrain 
from  saying  more  than  that  it  did  not  realize  our 
expectations. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  best  prizes,  medals  and 
the  "  Pmrcell  Cup,"  were  carried  off  by  English 
animals :  some  of  the  first  prizes  were,  nevertheless, 


awarded  to  Irish  breeders  for  animals  which  did 
them  great  credit.  We  may  here  observe  that  the 
award  of  the  first  prize  to  Mr.  Chrisp's  bull,  both  at 
the  Highland  Society's  Meeting  and  at  the  Galway 
Meeting,  will  effectually  silence  those  parties  who 
were  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  decision  of  the  judges 
at  the  Lewes  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England.  Mr.  Carter,  who,  as  we  are 
informed,  has  already  been  a  successful  exhibitor 
at  several  of  the  Agricultural  Shows  in  the  north- 
era  part  of  England,  further  distinguished  himself 
at  Galway  by  carrying  off  four  prizes  for  Leicesters. 
Of  the  purely  native  breeds  of  animals,  the  Irish 
sheep  deserve  great  praise,  and  might  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  altogether  the  best,  feature 
of  the  Show.  The  Kerry  kine  were  'superlatively 
represented  by  a  cow  of  that  breed,  exhibiting 
milking  properties  which  would  have  done  credit  to 
an  animal  double  or  treble  her  size.  Amongst  the 
swine  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Berkshire  breed  was 
eminently  successful.  Looking  at  the  character  of 
the  district  in  which  the  town  of  Galway  is  situated, 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Improvement  Society  of  Ireland  has  brought  in- 
formation home  to  the  doors  of  the  farmers  in  that 
locality  which  they  otherwise  could  not  readily  have 
obtained. 

(from  the  freeman's  journal.) 
Galway,  Thursday,  Aug,  19.— The  contribuUons  in 
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th«  ((rieullanl  tnpleieeiit  portiao  of  ths  eihibittoD  ar« 
BDt,  Mnnpmnti*df  with  pmlaui  tgricnltiml  thowt,  ex- 
toulTs.  Tien  ii  ■  rerj  bir  ntietj  of  implementi,  bnt 
TCr7  few  iiiTsationi  tlut  can  L«  uid  to  be  quiu  iwir. 
Some,  howaicr,  mij  be  entitled  to  uotict  on  tUi  occm- 
rioa,  ihkonfh,  pnhipi,  •Ireidj  not  iltogetber  onhiowli 
to  MOM  of  Uie  pnUio  Intenited  Id  lach  mattert.  A  good 
deal  of  attentioii  ippaued  to  bo  attneted  b;  >  cirt  uid 
Mttle  wdgUnf  mieblne  (by  Memn,  Bmltb,  Pauler),  lo 
ooaitmoted  m  to  be  nl/-eoDt«iiied,  being  fomubed  with 
a  euUinm  cue,  and  thu  tninf  the  eipcnae  of  itone 
wotk,  Ice.,  liA,  in  potting  it  np.  It  ii  alio  of  tmiU 
bnll^  but  citable  of  indioitiin  from  lib.  to  i  torn. 

A  miehino  for  Mwinf  tnmip  «aed,  with  gtvuio  or  other 
partible  mannrei,  wm  exhibited  bj  Mr.  Ritohle,  of 
Ardee.  It  appeared  lo  tie  eioeedingly  light  of  draft  and 
of  ainple  conitroetioD.  The  •Hoa  cootribator  had  a 
ipedmen  of  a  fam  tnmbliDg  cart  with  improred  harreat 
ftama,  and  with  lelf-aetUig  loelcer— the  latter  a  verr 
great  deatderatom  in  audi  tehtclet. 

Mr.  Fraier,  of  Mirr-itreet,  Doblin,  had  a  Taat  tb- 
itetf  otartieleaon  exhibitien.  Amangtt  them  we  no- 
tloed  ■  "  MKk-lifter,"  preteaUng  an  eitremel;  aimple 
mean!  of  expediting  bun  or  graDarj  woric,  at  the  lama 
time  effecting  a  coniidenble  aaiing  in  laboor  and  ei- 
pcDM  ;  alio  a  pnlping.mill,  conitncted  of  galTanlied 
Iron,  and  nitd  for  pulping  tamipi  for  cattle,  iwine,  or 
poaltrr  feeding,  in  the  moit  eipeditiaai  tnanner ;  like. 
wlie  for  reducing  diaeued  potatoei  to  farina.  Unch 
public  (aronr  appeared  to  attach  to  the  aame  inTcnton' 
improred  oak  charai. 

Bereral  field  implement!  were  contributed  bj  Engliah 
ealahliihmenti ;  bat,  la  it  itmck  ua,  moitlf  of  a  cbarac- 
ter  too  heafj  or  too  eipeniiTe  to  be  adopted  geaenllj 
in  tbii  cooDtrf . 

Teatcrdaj  the  performance  of  BoaieT'i  American 
reairing  nachlne  wai  teated  here.  The  operaUon  took 
plaoe  on  a  crop  of  wheat,  rather  light,  and  all  atandlng 
la  nrr  nioe  order.  The  pair  of  horaes  to  the  machine, 
BDtrained,  of  conrae,  to  inch  work,  did  not  eiecate 
their  porUon  of  the  Cask  in  a  manner  at  all  aatilfactorr. 
At  timei  thejp  became  re«ti*e,  plunged,  and  became  al- 
moat  nnmanageable.  Thia,  ef  conne,  nntirelf  itpiet  the 
work  for  the  time,  but  doring  the  iaterral*  that  they 
happened  to  draw  kiadl;  the  cutting  wai  beantlfaUj- 
oeentsd,  and  witli  nirpriaing  expedition. 

There  were  a  good  number  of  agricnltnrlatipreaent, 
and  different  opinioni  pretiiled,  bnt  the  majority  ap- 
pearedin  bfour  of  the  machiae. 

At  two  o'clock,  hla  Eicellencj  and  the  Counteu  of 
^llintoa  Tiaited  the  exhibition,  and  remained  tor  a  con. 
ddenble  time,  continning  horn  the  preTioni  daj  thsir 
inapeetlan  of  the  varioua  objeeta  in  tlie  ihow-jard. 

The  following  ii  the  lilt  of  Ihe  priiei  read  at  the 
banquet:— 

aHOBT-HOKN£D. 

Tta  the  beat  bull  dined  on  or  after  the  lit  of  lumaj, 
1S4T,  and  pterioiu  to  Ihe  lit  Junur.lBSO,  80  aon.— 
Tbama*  Ciiap,  Hawk  Hdt,  Alnwick,  NDrthuuberland,  Fbcuii, 
lS48,got  brBooald,  d.  by  Ov  ?au,  g.d.  Tonag  Bed  Dudieaa, 
bjTbaPaer. 

7ot  thaaaeend  beWditto,10aoTa^A.7,NDient,faliaft 


Tjoach,  ifaDit-homtd  buU,  Biniboa,  olied  10th  Jiniiirr. 
1847,  bred  by  the  exhibitor,  gat  by  The  Deiu  of  Killeibj,  d. 
Btutle,  b;  Windla,  g.d..  Beauty  b;  Monarch. 

Forllw  beat  bull  ealtad  in  lasO.ZO  agn.— Lord  Ctonbniek, 
CloBbndi,  Ahaaenif  b,  roan  ball,  Denulion,  called  April,  ISSO, 
bred  by  Mr.  Hb^ta,  tf  Bn^cabrai^,  got  bf  the  Dok^ 
d,  Dudieaa,  bj  the  Duke  tf  ConiwaU,  gd.  Datura,  b;  Uawbiaf. 
For  the  ateond  beat  ditto,  B  ion.— ThoDua  Bdl,  Bobtifi 
WiDa,  HaUbide,  ahott-homcd  bull,  Sol,  calTcd  lllh  Februair, 
18S0,  bied  bj  Wta.  Torr,  Eaq.,  of  Aylahj  Manor,  Lineoln- 
ahin,  got  b;  Vangnaid,  d.  Solar  Raj,  bj  Leooard,  gd.  Sun- 
ahiaa,  bj  Remna,  ggd.,  ij  Prince  Comet,  gggd.,  bj  Comet 

For  the  beat  bull  calnd  on  or  after  the  lit  JanuaiT,  IBtl, 
10  ion.— Thamia  Ball,  Kobert'a  WaUi,  Malahide,  tboit- 
honed  yearling  bnll  Emetald,  aired  April  17,  IBEl,  bred  bf 
the  nbibitor,  got  by  Blander,  d.  lil;,  bj  Cemui,  gd.  Fair; 
Queen,  bj  Coriuder,  ggd.  Princeu,  by  Toung  Napoleon, 
gggd.  Adelaide,  by  Match-'em. 

For  the  lacond  beat  ditto,  S  aora,— The  Eail  o(  Clancar^, 
OariuOj,  Billinaitoa,  abnt-bonied  realty  boll  Snowdrop, 
calTcd  2Slh  Baptember,  18S1,  bred  by  the  exhibitor,  got  bf 
Cowbof,  d.  White  Bote,  by  Hayboy,  aon  of  Second  Comet, 
gd.  Cbamber. 

For  the  beat  bull  in  Uia  abors  aeetiDna,  the  medal. — TfaoBua 
Ciiap,  Hawk  Hill,  Alnwick,  Northumbeilud,  ahort-homed 
bull  Fhaaii,  aired  ZSLh  Haich,  1S4B,  hied  by  exhibitor,  got 
by  BoBald,  d.  by  Quy  Fawkea,  gd,  Tnong  Bed  Oncbeu,  by 
the  Peer. 

For  the  beat  cow  in  calf,  or  that  baa  had  a  odf  in  185!,  IS 
•on.— A.F.  NngentPillaa,  Tynagh,  aborthomed  cowHndof 
Eill^>y,  calred  Maich  26,  1847,  bred  by  eihibtlor,  got  iq 
TheBeanofKillerby,  dam  by  Sir  l^omaa  Fairhi,  gd.  by 
Wallaca. 

Pn  the  leeond  bait  ditto,  S  aoia. — John  J.  Tnmer,  New. 
town  Fail,  Kilcnlln,  ih«aDniednancawGnndMon,  calrad 
18th  Uay,  1848,  brad  by  cihitntar,  got  by  The  QanenI,  dim 
TooDg  Fiiie,  by  NaiciMU,  gd.  OU  PriH^  by  Prince  Paul,  ggd. 
Beainty,  by  Flan*^  CindcicUa,  by  Magnet;  had  a  tall  23ud 
April  laaL 

For  the  baat  heifer  in  calf  or  in  milk,  calred  in  the  year 
1810,  10  iDTa.— Charlci  Towneley,  M.F.,  Towneley  Faik, 
Bmnley,  I^iieeahiie,  ihottbomed  heifer  in  milk  Bultetfly, 
eahed  lat  of  May,  184>,  bred  by  aibihilcn,  got  by  Jeweller 
dun  Buttercup,  by  Oiriiil,  gd.  by  Eipaetation. 

For  the  lacond  beat  ditto,  t  aon.— A.  P.  Nugent,  Pallai, 
Tynigh,  ahorthomed  beiler  Biby,  calrtd  8th  Jinnaiy,  1640, 
brad  by  exhibitor,  got  by  Bockin^um,  dun  Bnitla,  by  Windla, 
gd.  Beauty,  by  Monarch. 

For  lbs  baat  heilar  in  calt  or  in  milk,  ealred  in  the  year 
1810, 10  aora.— A.  F.  Nugent,  Pallaa,  I^aagfa,  aborthomed 
heifer  Hnalin,  calred  Feb.  7. 1850,  bred  by  oAibitEr,  got  by 
uaboo.  dam  by  Albnn,  gd,  by  TJiy. 

For  the  aaoond  baat  dilti^  E  wia.— John  Wm.  (^Meagher, 
Beaumont,  Tullow,  aborthomed  ted  and  white  heifei  Dimpla, 
1  Bth  July,  18C0,  bied  by  J.  D.  Trotter,  Eaq., 
y  of  Duifaam,  got  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  dun  Dolci- 
)y  Second  Dnka  of  Nocthunberiaad,  gd.  Dnldaier,  by 
Clirioo ;  in  alf  to  Homeapan. 

For  the  beat  heifei,  calred  on  or  after  the  lit  of  January, 
1851,  ten  loia.— Chulea  Towneley,  H.F.,  Towneley  Fad^ 
Burnley,  Lancaahire ;  ahDrtbonwd  yearling  heifer  Fiederachia, 
aired  January  .8,  I8S1,  bred  by  exhibitor,  got  by  Upatar^ 
m  Featben,  by  the  Duke  of  Corowall,  gjL  Lily,  by  Fergn. 
Fgt  the  lecoid  heat  ditto,  fire  aori.— Bt.  George  Qrey,  Oor- 
riogton,  Qlaaaan:  ahnUucoad  yaariiiv  haiftr  I^dy  Hairia, 
calred  Hay  m,  IStl,  bMd  by  adnbUor,  get  by  Lord  Jeha, 


Q^) 
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daiu  llarrieti  bj  Sir  J.  SuBcUur*  g.d.  Bom  de  Meaux,  liy  Col- 
lard. 

OTHER  LARGG  ^RE^Dfi. 

For  the  beat  Devon  bull,  calved  am  er  after  tke  let  ot  Jan- 
uary, 1647,  ten  ■ova.^Lord  TUbot  de  Ifakakide,  tbe  Caatle, 
Malahide;  Devon  btdl  Young  Richard,  eahred  the  87th  of 
January,  1849,  bred  by  Thomas  GUford,  Esq.,  Nerthtewn 
Farm,  Cadbury.  got  by  Gallant,  dam  Fillpail,  g.d.  Old  Fill- 
paiL 

For  the  beat  polled  Angus  or  UaUoiray  bull,  calved  on  or 
after  the  1st  of  January,  1847,  ten  sovt.— Lord  T^bot  de 
Malahide,  the  Castle,  Malahide ;  polled  Angus  bull  Charlie, 
ealved  the  8rd  of  January,  1849.  bred  by  Wilbam  Fullerton, 
laq.,  Scotland,  got  by  Earl  of  .Buchan,  dam  Blaek  Bets,  g.d. 
Rose,  by  Earl  Speneer. 

Far  tke  beet  Hereford  cow  in  calf,  or  that  had  a  ealf  in  185S, 
itf  soivs.— Richard  W.  Reynell,  Killynon,  Kilhiean;  Here- 
ford cow  Red  Rose,  calved  May,  1848,  bred  by  eihibitor,  got 
fay  Goldfinder,  dam  by  Emperor,  g.d.  English  John. 

For  Ae  best  Devon  cow  in  calf,  or  that  had  a  ealf  in  1852* 
ftve  sovs. — ^The  Earl  of  Charlemont,  Marino,  Clontarf ;  Devon 
cow  Primrose,  calved  the  4th  of  May,  1849,  bied  by  exhibitor, 
got  by  Old  Shamrock,  out  of  Polly,  g.s.  Kingsland,  g.d.  Cherry. 

For  the  best  polled  Angus  or  Galloway  eow  in  calf,  or  that 
had  a  calf  in  1858,  five  sovs.>-Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide^  the 
Caatle,  Malahide ;  polled  Angus  cow  Jeannie  Deans,  calved 
April,  1848,  bred  by  Robert  Adamsou,  Bsq, Middledrums,  N. 
B.,  got  by  Black  Prince,  dam  a  pure  Angus  cow,  a  winner  of 
acveral  prises. 

For  the  best  Devon  heifer,  hi  calf  or  in  milk,  calved  on  or 
tfker  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  five  sovs.— the  earl  of  Charle- 
mont, Marino,  Clontarf,  Devon  heifer,  Roee,  calved  7th  June, 
1850,  bred  by  exhibitor,  got  by  Young  Shamrock,  out  of  Hand- 
aome,g3.  Old  Shamrock,  g.d.  Ruby. 

For  the  best  polled  Angus  or  Galloway  heifer,  in  calf  or  in 
milk,  ealved  on  or  after  1st  of  January,  1849,  five  sovs. — Lord 
Tidbot  de  Malahide,  the  Castle,  Malahide,  a  polled  Angus 
heifer,  Violet,  calved  1st  March,  1860,  bred  by  Robert  Adam- 
son,  Esq.,  of  Middledruma,  N.  B. 

For  the  best  Devon  heifer,  calved  on  or  after  the  1st  Janu- 
ary, 1851,  three  aovs.—the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  Marino, 
Clontarf,  a  Devon  heifer.  Cherry,  calved  1st  November,  1851, 
bred  by  eihibitor,  got  by  Young  Ahamroek,  o«t  of  Handsome, 
g.s.  Old  Shamrodi,  g.d.  Ruby. 

For  the  best  polled  Angus  or  Galloway  heifer,  ealved  on  or 
alter  the  Ist  January,  1861,  three  sovs.— Adam  Grieraon, 
Cashei,  a  Galloway  heifer,  calved  8nd  Merch,  1861,  hied  by 
James  Graham,  Esq.,  Meikle,  Scotland,  got  by  Terry,  who 
gained  the  first  priic,  aa  a  two  year  old,  at  Qlugow,  in  1860. 

SMAUi  AND  MOUNTAIN  BREEPS. 

For  the  beat  Ayrshire  bull,  calttd  on  or  after  lat  JawMry, 
1847>  five  sovs.— John  Hamilton,  Edahvood,  by  Hamilton, 
Seottond,  an  Ayiahice  boll,  limdon  Gondy,  bred  by  Mr. 
Btivhie,  ooanty  of  Ayr,  got  by  the  ealebrated  bull  Avondale, 
dam  Daisy. 

For  the  best  West  Highland  boll,  calved  on  or  after  lat 
January,  1847,  five  aovs.— P.  8.  Oomyn,  Woodstock,  Qalway, 
a  poic  bred  Weat  Highland  boU  Donald,  odvad  May,  1847, 
httd  by  Colonel  La  Toudie,  Luggelav,  Boandvood.  William 
Owen,  Blessagton,  a  pnrft-bnd  vast  Highland  bull.  Young 
Boaald,  calved  fvuM,  1849,  bred  by  eshibitor,  got  by  Donald 
(Donald  by  Oobnal  La  Toby's  bull),  highly  coiniBfndod. 

For  the  bait  Kerry  bull,  calved  on  or  after  lat  Jan.,  1847, 6 
goea^Simnfl  eamel,  Atfh  HaU,  Natu,  a  SiMy  bnll  P|Uq 
jhaqoi,  4  f  cm  oUL  bni  in  tM  Mwtr  Itaf. 


Forthebcat  Ayidurocov.in  odforin  fluil^wth^lhida 
oilf  io  1868,  fear  iOfi.--rTMmon«a  IMlMi^]li4Ali1*i|- 
atnct*  Pnblin,  in  Ajllllill  9Mr. 

For  the  best  West  Hii^land  cow,  in  oOf  or  in  ipft,  «i  1^ 
had  a  calf  iq  1852,  four  aovs.— Jamcf  HamiUcB.  81.  Ediv^ 
Poncfal,  a  West  Highland  cow,  Ducbesc,  calvf4  \^  IftHk  W 
by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland ;  obtained  H^llMi  8^G>"<t|'9  F"*" 
in  1848.  William  Owen,  Bleainton,  a  puro  Wc^t  0i^Mi|d 
cow,  Maggie,  calved  May,  1846,  bred  by  Colonel  In  Tqpchr, 
Luggelaw,  county  Wlcklow,  highly  comm^ndod. 

For  the  best  Kerry  eow,  in  calf  or  in  mflk,  or  that  hadi 
calf  in  1852,  four  sovs.— AJeiauder  C.  Lambot,  Cong  Albcy, 
Cong,  a  Kerry  dexter  cow.  Cricket,  7  years  okL 

For  the  best  Ayrshire  heifer,  in  oatf  or  in  aiik,  oalfod  en  sr 
after  lat  January,  1849,  three  sovs.— Tiannn  ani  LMkhnt, 
Middlo  Ahbey^stieot,  DnbUu,  an  Ayrahiro  hoiiv. 

For  the  beat  Weat  Highland  heifer,  i«  difffv  in  |niQ(,c|M 
on  or  after  1st  January,  1849,  three  aota^— P.  J,  CmjjfB,  The 
Farm,  Galway,  a  Weat  Highlmd  hcifei,  poUoan,  in  flOC  > 
years  old,  bred  by  exhibitor,  got  by  Ypnng  Donald. 

For  the  beat  Kerry  heifer,  in  calf  or  in  ifffli^t  Clihf^  <>■  * 
after  lat  January,  1849,  three  sovs. — Fieiee  Joyee^  Axdfiry, 
Oranmore,  a  Kerry  heifer,  in  milk,  Qlengariff,  cdvod  in  1849. 

For  the  best  lot  of  two  West  Highland  heifera,  ealved  en  or 
after  lat  January,  1891,  two  sov8.-*8ir  Thomaa  Bodoe,  Bail, 
M.P.,  Marble  Hill,  Loughrea,  a  lot  of  two  Weat  Higbknd 
heifers,  bred  by  exhibitor. 

For  the  beet  of  all  the  prise  bulls  ohibitod  at  tho  Ihow, 
the  gold  medal— Thomas  Crisp,  Hawkbill,  Northauibcrlind. 
for  short-homed  boll,  Phesnis. 

Tothehreederofthe  best  pnye  bull,  the  madol—llMpfs 
Crisp,  Hawk-hill,  Northumberland. 

For  the  beat  of  all  the  prise  cowa  or  heifeft  oxhibitod  tt  the 
ahow,  the  gold  medal— Cbi^rles  Tovi^<7*  T^Vil^  f"*^ 
Burnley,  for  ahort-homed  heifer.  Butterfly. 

To  the  breeder  of  the  beat  prise  cow  or  heifer,  the  nwdal — 
Charlea  Towneley,  Towneley  Park,  Burnley. 

The  Agricultural  Challenge  Cup,  value  one  hundred  fovs^ 
given  by  the  late  Peter  Purcell,  Eaq.,  for  the  best  animal  in  the 
neat  cattle  classes,  poaaeaaing  moat  merita,  oi  its  kind,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  judgea.  Charles  Towneley,  Towneley  Fiili, 
Burnley,  for  ahort-homed  heifer.  Butterfly. 

HORSES. 

For  the  beat  cart  stallion  over  three  yeara  old.  ^ndfin^^fd  on 
or  after  the  lat  Jan.,  1845,  30  sovs.— John  Woolac^,  ¥9ea- 
dowo,  CaatlebeUingbam ;  a  Clydeadale  cart  itallion,  Nq  Mia- 
ta)^  foaled  27th  May,  1847,  bred  by^hibitpr,  gpt  by  Yoong 
Sir  Harry,  out  of  a  Normandy  mare. 

For  the  aecondbeat  ditto,  10  aova. — Alexander  Binney,  Col- 
lingatown,  Santry,  Dublin ;  a  Clydeadale  cart  stalKqii.  livdy, 
foaled  28th  May,  1847  ;  bred  by  Mr.  Thomas  Middle,  Scot- 
land, got  by  Mr.  Bullock's  Clyde,  out  of  a  firat-dass  Clydasdak 
mare,  gs.  Champion,  dam  by  Sampaon,  gd.  by  Old  Britain ; 
Adam  Grieraon,  Cashei,  Clydesdale  cart  stallion,  mmmondoi, 

For  the  best  cart  atalUon,  foaled  on  or  after  the  lat  Jan.* 
1849,  16  sovs.— Sylveater  Rait,  Rathmoyle,  Bdendtpcyj  a 
Clydeadale  cart  itallion.  Glaooer,  foaled  27th  Jnn^  1949; 
bred  by  Mr.  Alexander  Broxbiim,  Mid-Lothian ;  got  by  Jq)^i 
Anderson,  ga.  Byron,  gga.  Clydesdalo  Jock,  out  of  a  pure-bred 
Clydesdale  mare. 

Foe  the  seeood  beat  ditto,  five  sovs. — Janes  Yowg,  C«f- 
pnthall,  Unlithgovahire,  Sootbuid;  a  cart  itaUioQ.  Yoimg 
Bly  the,  two  yeara  old,  got  by  Johnny  Cope,  tho  property  of  J. 
Alexander,  Esq.,  Broxburn  Hall ;  gs.  Young  Clyi|tidl¥  Jo^ 
thi  piDptrtf  oi  Stmnal  Cloik,  fijaigsv. 
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JFvf  tiie  bitt  thOTOUffli-bred  pUllioL*.  the  medal— Wills  C. 
Gtion,  RidimoDd,  Nentfh;  a  thorough  bred  stallioo.  The 
Reiver^  foaled  March,  1844,  bred  by  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Westenrm,  Shtravi^i^e,  Roscrea ;  got  by  Freniy,  dam  Kisa,  by 
Waxy  Pope.  gd.  Siater  to  Norfolk,  by  Champion.  Frenzy  got 
by  KoUer,  by  Lucy. 

For  the  beat  cart  mare  in  foal  or  with  a  foal  at  her  foot,  or 
kanngreaied  a  foal  in  the  year  1851,  ten  soTf.— SyWeiter 
Bait,  Kathmoyle,  Edenderry,  a  Clydesdale  cart  brood  mare 
Bctt,  with  a  foal  at  foot,  10  yean  old,  by  exhibitor. 

For  the  second  best  ditto,  Atc  sovs. — John  Woolsey,  Miles- 
down,  Castlebellingbam ;  a  cart  mare  Nelly,  with  foal  at  foot, 
foaled  in  May,  1844,  bred  by  exhibitor,  got  by  an  imported 
Clydesdale  stallion  Plonghboy,  out  of  a  Bob  Roy  mare. 

For  the  best  cart  filly,  not  exceeding  three  years  old,  five 
MTi.~Syhreater  Rait,  Rathmoyle,  Edenderry;  a  Clydesdale 
cart  filly.  Gentle,  foaled  June,  1849,  bred  by  exhibitor,  got  by 
Lanark,  oot  of  Clyde. 

SHEEP. 

LEICE8TER8. 

¥ot  the  best  ahearling  ram,  15  sots. — Frederick  Foonea 
Hamilton,  Windmill  Farm,  Edenderry ;  a  shearliug  Leicester 
ram,  bred  by  William  Sandy,  Esq.,  Holue-pierrepoint,  Not- 
tmgham. 

Fur  the  second  best  ditto,  fife  sova. — ^T.  Carter,  Scales, 
Ridimond.  Yorkshire ;  a  shearlipg  ram. 

Thcs.  Roberts,  Strokestovn,  ram,  highly  commended. 

For  the  beat  two-shesr  ram,  ten  sova. — T.  Carter,  as  above. 

For  the  second  best,  5  sots. — George  Spencer,  Norutaulon 
Hooae,  Hinckley,  Leicestershire ;  a  pure  two-shear  Leicester 


•^' 


George  Spencer,  Norroanton  Honse,  commended. 

For  the  beat  ram  of  any  age,  five  soys.— Thomas  Skilling, 

C^feasor  of  agriculture.  Queen's  College,  Galway  ;  a  four-shear 
ieester  ram. 

For  the  best  peu  of  five  shf arling  ewen,  ten  ^ovs. — Thomas 
Carter,  Scalea,  Richmond,  Yorkshire ;  a  pen  of  five  ahearling 
Leicester  ewes. 

For  the  second  best,  5  sovs. — Thomas  Carter,  Scales,  Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  ewe  lambs,  5  aavs.  —  John  La 
Tonche,  Harristown,  Branooxton  ;  a  pen  of  five  Leicester  ewe 
Iambs. 

OTHER  LONG. WOOLLEl)  SHEEP  NOT  QUALIFIED 
TO  COMPETE  AS  LEICE8TER8. 

For  the  best  shearling  ram,  ten  sovs. — David  Kerr,  Clonin, 
Edenderry ;  a  shearling  long-wooUed  ram. 

For  the  second  best,  5  sov?. — Fred.  F.  Hamilton,  Windmill 
Farm,  Edenderry. 

For  the  best  two-she^r  ram,  eight  son.— Silvester  Rait, 
Rathmoyle,  Edenderry;  a  two-shear  long-woolled  ram. 

For  the  aeeoud  best,  four  sovs. — Sylvester  Rait,  Rathmoyle, 
Edenderry;  a  twosbear  long-wooUcd  ram. 

For  the  best  ram  of  any  other  age,  five  sovs. — George  Thun- 
der. Kingston  Lodge,  Navan;  an  a^ed  long-woollcd  ram. 

For  the  beat  pen  of  shearling  ewca,  five  sovs. — Sylvester 
Rait,  Rathmoyle,  Edenderry;  a  pen  of  five  long-woolled 
ahearling  ewes. 

For  the  second  best,  three  sovs.— S«mucl  Gornett,  Arch- 
ball,  Navan;  a  pen  of  five  shearling  long-woolled  ewes. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  ewe  lambs,  three  sots. — Samuel 
Gamelt,  Arch-hall,  Navan  ;  a  pen  of  five  long-woolled  ewe 
lamba. 

S0UTHD0WN8. 

For  the  beat  ahearling  ram,  8  aova. — Tiernan  and  l/ockhart. 
Middle  Abbey-atreet,  Dublin,  a  ahearling  Southdown  ram. 

For  the  beat  ram  of  any  other  age,  4  sova. — WiUiam  Owen, 
BMntOD,  a  pure  two-shear  Southdown  ram. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  shearling  ewes,  8  sova. — John  Wool* 
MqTf  Mileadown,  Castlebellingham,  a  pen  of  five  Southdown 
ahearling  ewea. 

CHEVIOTS. 

For  the  best  shearling  ram.  8  aova. — Marquia  of  Conyng- 
kam.  Castle  Slaue,  Slane,  a  shearling  pore  Cheviot  ram. 

For  the  best  ram  of  any  other  age,  4  aova. — Marquia 
«f  Conyngham,  Castle  81ane,  Slane,  a  pare  three  shear  Cheviot 


For  the  beat  pen  of  firt  ahearliDg  ewes,  8  aova.— Marqnii  of 


Conyngham,  Castle  Slane,  a  pen  of  five  pure  Cheviot  she  wli 
ewes. 

BLAOK-FACED  OR  OTHER  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP. 

For  the  best  shearling  ram,  5  aoTa.  —no  entry. 

For  the  best  ram  of  any  jother  age,  8  sots. — John  J.  Lop* 
dell,  Rabeen,  Atheory,  a  black-faced  ram. 

For  the  beat  pen  of  fire  ahearling  ewea,  2  aoTa. — qroaies  Q^\f 
exhibited,  and  no  premium  awarded. 

For  the  beat  ram  in  the  aboTe  daaaea,  the  medal — ^Fred.  F. 
Hamilton,  Windmill  Farm,  Edenderry. 

To  the  breeder  of  the  beat  ram  in  the  above  elaaaea,  tbe 
medal — Wm.  Sandy,  Holme  Pierrepoint,  Nottingham. 

SWINE. 

For  the  best  boar  under  18  months  old,  10  aova. — Arthur 
E.  Chaignean,  Benown,  Ballymi^on,  a  Berkahire  boar.  Friar 
Bacon,  pigged  25th  June,  1851,  bred  by  Captain  Croker,  got 
by  Sir  Roger  Bacon. 

For  the  second  best  ditto,  5  sovs. — Rev.  J.  Warborton, 
Kill,  county  Kildare,  a  pure  bred  Berkshire  boar,  pigged  29th 
Sept.,  1851. 

For  the  beat  boar  over  18  months  old,  and  under  36  mouths 
old,  8  sovs. — Thomas  Skilling,  Professor  of  Agriculture, 
Queen's  College,  Galway.  For  the  second  best  ditto,  4  sovs. — 
Alexander  Montgomery,  Kilmer  House,  Ballivor,  Athboy ; 
a  Berkshire  boar,  pigged  29th  October,  1849. 

For  the  best  breeding  sow,  under  18  months  old,  8  sovs. — 
Joseph  Spenee,  Himpley,  Leicestershire.  For  the  second 
best  ditto,  4  sovs. — Edward  Croker,  Ballytore  House,  Bally- 
tore;  a  Berkshire  sow,  under  18  months  old. — Rev.  John 
Warburton,  Kill,  county  Kildare ;  a  pure-bred  Berkshire  sow 
in  pig,  18  months  old,  highly  commended. 

For  the  best  breeding  sow,  over  18  months  old,  5  80\f. — 
Rex'.  John  Warburton,  Kill,  county  Kildare;  a  pure-br^ 
Berkshire  sow,  accompanied  by  litter,  two  years  and  nine 
months  old. 

For  second  best  ditto,  3  sovs. — Augustus  Warburton,  Kil), 
county  Kildare ;  a  pure-bred  Berksliire  sow,  accompanied  by 
litter,  pigged  Ist  April,  1850.  Thomas  Ball,  Robert's  Walls, 
Malahide  ;  an  improved  Berkshire  sow  and  litter,  pigged  14th 
October,  1850,  commended. 

For  the  brst  lot  of  three  breeding  pigs,  of  the  Mime  litter, 
not  more  than  10  months  old,  5  sots. — ^Viscount  Monci^ 
Charleville,  Enniskerry ;  a  lot  of  three  pure-bretl  black  and 
white  Berkshire  sows,  pi^ed  October  80,  1851,  bred  by 
exhibitor,  got  by  a  full  brother  to  the  sowa,  which  won  the 
first  price  as  t]ace  best  breeding  nigs,  under  ten  months  old, 
at  the  Royal  DnbUn  Society,  April,  1850,  dam  full  sister  to 
the  three  sows  which  won  the  same  prise  Anril,  1851,  and  two 
of  which  won  first  and  second  prizes  as  the  best  breeding  sowa 
under  18  months  old  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement 
Society's  show,  August,  1851. 

For  aecond  best  ditto,  3  sovs.— Augostna  Warburton,  ^ill, 
county  Kildare. 

POULTRY. 

Fowl. — For  the  best  Dorking  cock  and  hen,  £1  10s. — Mrs. 
Warburton,  Kill,  county  Kildare,  a  Dorking  cock  and  two  hens. 

For  the  beat  couple  of  Spanish  pullets,  10s. — Mra.  Teresa 
Carton,  16,  Halstou-street,  Dublin,  a  couple  of  Spaniah  pullets. 

For  the  beat  Polish  cock  and  hcu,  £1  10a.— Arthur  J.  C« 
Skilling,  Prospect,  Oranmore,  a  Polish  cock  and  hen. 

For  the  beat  couple  of  Polish  pulkta,  10a. — Arthur  J.  C. 
BkilUug,  Proapeet,  Oranmore.  a  couple  of  Poliah  puUeta. 

For  the  beat  Malay  cock  and  hen*  £1  10a. — Mra.  Teraaa 
Carton,  16,  Halaton-atreet,  Dublin,  a  Malay  cock  and  hen. 

For  the  best  couple  of  Malay  pullets,  10a — Mra.  Tereat 
Carton,  16,  Uslston-street,  DubUn,  a  couple  of  Malay  puUets. 

For  the  beat  coaple  of  Turkey  poulta,  10a. — Mra.  P.  JUn- 
nedy.  Doon,  Ahaacragh,  a  couple  of  Tbrkey  ponlta. 

Gceae.— For  the  liest  couple  of  geeae,  £1  lOi. — John 
Latouche,  Harriatown,  Branuoxton,  a  couple  of  geese. 

For  the  aecond  beat  ditto,  lOs. — Mra.  Tereaa  CarlfMi, 
Halaton-atreet,  Dnblio. 

Ducka. — For  the  beat  Aylesbury  drake  and  two  dueka,  £| 
10a. — Arthur  J.  C.  Skilling,  Prospect,  Oraoiiioia»  an  Ayleabury 
drake  an(|  two  docka. 

For  the  aecond  beat  ditto,  10a.— Mrs.  Warbutao,  Kill, 
county  Kildare,  an  Ayleabnry  drake  and  two  docka. 

For  the  beat  dnkt  uA  two  0uck«  td  asj  oUmt  hmd,  Si 
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lOs. — ^Mn.  Teresa  Carton,  19,  Haliton>itreet,  Dablin,  a  Kouen 
drake  and  two  ducks. 

For  the  secood  best  ditto,  10s. — Mr.  Thomas  Banbury, 
Spiddal  House,  Oslwaj. 

DAIRY  PRODUCE. 

To  the  owners  of  dairies  who  shall  make  and  produce  the 
best  quality  of  butter  for  the  London  and  foreign  markets, 
made  on  their  own  farms  dnrinf^  the  season  of  1852,  not  beinf 
less  than  one  firkin  of  701bs.  weight,  on  the  following  terms  : 

For  the  English  or  London  market,  first  prise,  five  sots. — 
William  Dargsn,  Moate. 

Secood  prise,  three  sots. — ^William  Dargan,  Moyraghly, 
Moate ;  a  firkiu  of  botter. 

Third  prise,  two  sots. — John  Mealey,  Aidstown,  Rathmore, 
Co.  KUdare ;  a  firkin  of  butter. 

For  the  foreign  market,  first  prise,  fife  sots.,  and  second 
prise,  three  sots. — Willism  Dargan,  MoyTaghly,  Moate ;  a 
firkin  of  botter. 

Third  prise,  two  sots. — Pierce  Creagh,  Clare. 

CHEESE. 

For  the  best  couple  of  new-milk  cheeses,  made  in  Ireland, 
of  the  season  of  1852,  in  imitation  of  any  known  and  approTed 
description  of  English  ehecse,  not  less  than  201bs.  each,  first 
mse,  fire  sots. — Colonel  Henry  Dwyer,  Ballyquick  Castle, 
Borrisokane ;  a  couple  of  new-milk  eheeses. 

DAIRY  PRODUCE. 

To  the  owners  of  dairies,  who  shall  make  and  produce  the 
best  quality  of  butter  for  the  London  and  foreign  markets, 
made  on  their  own  farms  during  the  seuon  of  1852,  not  beisg 
less  thsn  one  firkin  of  701bs.  weight,  on  Ihe  following  terms  : 

For  the  English  or  London  market — first  prise,  fiTe  sots. — 
Mrs.  Dargan,  Moate. 

Second  prise,  two  sots. — John  Sills,  Jones's  Lske  Hous^ 
Moate,  a  couple  of  new-milk  cheeses,  in  imitation  of  Gloucester, 
Thomas  Eeles,  Dublin,  recommended. 

FLAX. 

For  the  best  bundle,  not  less  than  161bs.  weight,  of  mill- 
scutched  flsx,  being  an  aferage  sample  of  the  produce  of  at 
least  half  an  acre — First  prise,  three  sots.,  snd  second  prise, 
two  SOTS. — Edward  Smyth,  Deramore,  Newry,  a  bundle  of 
white  mill-scutched  fiax. 

For  the  best  bundle,  not  less  than  161bs.  weight,  of  half- 
scotched  flsx,  ditto— First  prise,  three  sots.— Edward  Smjth, 
Deramore,  Mewry,  a  bundle  of  hand-scutched  flax,  a  sample  of 
three  acres. 

Second  prise,  two  sots.— Denis  Kirwan,  Castlehacket, 
Tuam,  a  bundle  of  hand-scutched  flsx. 

For  the  best  half-bushel  of  flsxseed  ssTed  by  the  grower, 
first  clsss  medal — Denis  Kirwan,  Castlehacket,  Tuam,  half  a 
bushel  of  flaxseed. 

For  second  best,  second  class-medsl— Francis  Pratt,  Cor- 
rinseca,  Kingscourt,  half  a  bushel  of  flaxseed. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  following  are  the  prises  awarded  in  this  department  :^- 

FoT  the  best  plough  for  performing  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
fiurm.  First  daaa  medal — James  Kirkwood,  Tranent  foundry, 
Trsnent. 

For  the  best  plough  for  deep  trench  ploughing,  capsble  of 
beiuff  worked  by  not  more  than  four  horses.  First  dass  medal 
—Robert  Gray,  Police -place,  Bel&st. 

For  the  best  instrument  for  breaking  up  the  subsoil,  capable 
of  being  worked  by  not  more  than  four  horses. 

First  clsss  medal— Robert  Gray,  Police-place,  Belfast. 

For  the  best  grubber  or  cultiTstor,  to  be  worked  by  two  or 
more  horses.  First  clsss  medal— Thomas  Eeles  and  Co., 
Mary-street,  Dublin. 

For  the  best  grubber  for  green  crops.  First  dass  medal- 
Robert  Gray,  Police-place,  Belfast. 

For  the  best  constructed  seed  harrow.    First  class  medal 

Thomas  Eeles  and  Co.,  Mary-street,  Dublin. 

For  the  beat  break  harrow,  or  other  instrument  for  pul- 
Tensing  the  soil  First  dass  medal— Robert  Gray,  Police- 
plaee,  BeUlut. 

For  the  best  roller  or  dod-cmsher.  First-dass  nedal— 
JoahuaEdmundsoD  and  Co.,  C^l-atitet,  DubUn. 


For  the  best  hone  rake.  Firtt-daaa  medal— Banctt,  EnB, 
and  Andrews,  Halea  GroTe  Works,  Reading. 

For  the  best  fsrm  cart.  First  class  medal — W.  ud  J. 
Ritchie,  Ardee. 

For  the  best  drill  for  sowing  tomip  seed  in  one  or  twodriOi 
Second  dau  medal— Thomas  Eeles  and  Co.,  Mary-sticet, 
Dublin. 

For  the  best  drill  for  sowing  tomip  seed,  Ac,  with  appsntsi 
for  distributing  eight  portable  mannrea.  The  gold  medal- 
James  Smith  and  Son,  Peasmhall,  Soflblk. 

For  the  best  machine  for  distributing  liquid  manure,  Knt* 
dass  medal — William  Croakill,  BeTcrlqr. 

For  the  best  machine  for  drilling  grain.  The  gold  medsl— 
James  Smith  and  Son,  PeasenhaU. 

For  the  best  machine  for  cleaning  grain.  Firet-daas  medil 
— W.  and  J.  Ritchie,  Ardee. 

For  the  best  machine  for  cutting  tumipa.  Fint-dass  msdil 
— Richmond  and  Co.,  Salford. 

For  the  best  chaff-cutting  machine.  Fiist-daaa  medal- 
Richmond  and  Co.,  Salford. 

For  the  best  mschioe  for  crushing  oata,  betaa,  or  other 
grain.  First-daas  medal— Barrett,  Exall,  and  Co.,  Kaft» 
groTe  Works,  Reading. 

For  the  best  apparatus  for  stesmtog  food  for  cattle.  First* 
dus  medal— Mr.  P.  Stanley,  Peterborough. 

For  the  best  and  most  economiod  root  waaber.  Seeoad 
dass  medal— William  Croaskill,  BoTerley. 

For  the  best  thrashing  machine  suitable  for  large  ttnu, 
worked  by  either  horse  or  steam  power.  The  Council  goU 
medal— Barrett,  Exdl.  and  Co..  Katesgrore  Works,  Bcadiag. 

For  the  best  thruhing  machine  smuUe  for  anudl  fisrmeis. 
First  dass  medd— Bsrrett,  Exall,  and  Company,  Reading. 

For  the  best  chum  worked  by  hand.  First  daas  m^sl— 
Eels  and  Co.,  Mary-street,  Dublin. 

For  the  beit  set  of  smsller  utensils  for  the  dairy,  soeh  si 
milk-cools,  &c.  Second  clsss  medal,  Siiceon  R.  Eraser, 
Msry-street,  Dublin. 

For  the  best  set  of  horses'  power  gearing,  eoonomieaQj 
adapted  to  fit  machines,  chums,  &c.  First  daaa  medal, 
Barrett,  Exall,  aud  Co.,  Reading. 

For  the  beit  class  of  draining  tiles.  Secood  dass  medal, 
J.  Ingram,  Rathfsraham. 

For  the  best  assortment  of  hand  implements  used  for  the 
farm,  such  aa  drsioing  tools,  spsdes,  scythes,  &c.  First  dasi 
medsl,  Joshua  Edmundaon  and  Co.,  CapeUtreet,  Dublin. 

For  the  beat  and  most  economical  set  of  farm  harness. 
First-dass  medd— Thomas  Stokea.  Eyre-square,  Gslway. 

For  the  best  swing-trees  or  draught-bars.  Seoood-dass 
medal.— Robert  Gray,  Police-plaee,  Belfast. 

For  the  best  and  most  eoonomiod  iron  field-rskea,  on  co^ 
rect  prindples.  First-dass  medd— Edmund  Hill  and  Co., 
Brierly,  Staffordshire. 

For  the  best  and  most  economical  description  of  portable 
shedding  for  affording  shdtcr  to  cattle  and  sheep  on  pastue. 
First-dass  medsl— Thomaa  Ritchie  and  Bona,  Bdfast 

For  the  best  assortment  of  hurdka  or  other  moTeable  fenoa 
suited  for  folding  sheep  on  turnips,  &c.  First-daaa  medd— 
Edward  HUl  and  Co.,  Brierly. 

FLAX. 

For  the  best  flax-breaking  machine.  First-daaa  medal- 
Messrs.  A.  and  W.  Smith,  Paisley. 

For  the  best  scotching  mill.  First-dsss  medd— Mesiia. 
Smith,  Pusley. 

THE  REAPING  MACHINE. 

In  a  report  made  by  the  judges  of  farming  implementa  to 
the  ooundl,  amongst  other  matters  the  following  occurs  :— 

"  Hussct's  reaping  machine,  improved  by  Crosskill,  highly 
recommended  and  awarded  a  flrst-clsss  medal.  Here  the  ob- 
ject of  cutting  a  clean  and  upstanding  fiddofoora  eleanly,  and 
laying  it  in  iMetter  order  for  bindmg  than  is  usudly  done  by 
the  hook,  seems  to  hare  been  attained.  The  machine  fails  in 
cutting  com  that  has  been  laid,  and  is  lisble  to  obstruction 
from  choking  when  there  ii  a  considerable  undergrowth  of 
doTcror  seeds.  It  will  not  cut  grass,  but  it  is  adapted  to  cut 
beana  or  any  other  stiff  crop.  We  hsTc  hopes  that  the  enter- 
prising introdnoer  of  the  instrument  will  be  able  to  oteroooM 
those  difiSenltiM  and  effect  much  improrement  in  ita  general 
appUeabUity." 
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THE    HIGHLAND    AND    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF 

SCOTLAND. 


Thit  institiiti<m  ii  in  Ht  68th  yeir,  and  has  far  ontfrown  its 
iHbumI  intention.  From  being  a  local  aaaodation  of  fery 
inmUe  pretensions,  it  has  become  a  national  organisation  of 
the  moat  influential  character,  and  though  now  distanced  by 
ite  yoanger  eompetitor.  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
Bttgland,  and  closely  followed  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Im- 
proTcment  Society  of  Ireland,  its  meetings  are  ttill  looked 
torvard  to  with  interest,  and  its  premiums  enlist  the  compe- 
kitMHi  of  agriculturists  from  etery  part  of  the  empire. 

Tbe  diow  for  this  year  was  looked  forward  to  with  some 
■liiCy.  So  much  ha?ing  been  said  of  late  about  the  depressed 
itnte  of  agriculture,  fears  were  entertained  in  some  quarters 
thift  the  exhibition  would  prore  a  failure;  but  instead  of  this, 
tte  eatries,  both  of  implemcnta  and  stock,  hare  been  larger 
khan  on  any  former  oecssion,  and  the  proceedings  thus  far 
httn  been  of  the  moat  encouraging  description. 

The  ground  appropriated  for  the  showyard  is  a  spadoui 
poiwon  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  parallel 
rovB  of  fine  old  elma,  and  flanked  on  the  east  by  the  embank- 
BBBBtof  theriTer.  Here  about  10  acres  of  the  greensward 
are  enclosed,  and  the  space  is  appropriated  in  a  manner  which 
aJfoida  ample  accommodation  for  the  yarions  departments  cf 
the  exhibition,  A  Urge  portion  of  the  jard  is  occupied  with 
upwards  of  300  implements  of  husbsndry — a  part  is  given  to 
the  produce  of  the  dairy,  and  the  remainder  is  disposed  in  open 
atalls,  well  filled  with  every  vaiiety  of  cattle;  but  the  show 
of  roots  and  seeds,  which  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
Boyal  Exhibition  of  Agriculture  in  England,  do  not  appear  to 
be  considered  worthy  of  much  attention  on  this  side  of  the 
Tweed. 

The  exhibition  of  implements  on  Wednesdsy,  August  4,  pre- 
aeoted  no  feature  of  marked  interest.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  well* 
and  <^ten  described  machines,  mostly  of  English  inten- 
Scotch  clinging  with  characteristic  tenscity  to  their 
own  plough  and  barrow,  and  depending  more  on  manual  labour 
thm  the  agencies  of  either  wind  or  steam.  There  was  no 
ateun  plough  exhibited,  although  one  had  been  expected,  and 
diaeppointment  was  expressed  that  Hussey's  reaping  machine, 
wUeh  gained  the  first  prise  st  the  great  show  in  England,  was 
not  on  the  g^und.  Five  other  reaping  machines,  however, 
were  exhibited,  one  of  which,  invented  by  Mr.  Patrick  Bell,  of 
Tbtfaishire,  some  twelve  years  ago,  and  presenting  features 
pvaciady  similar  to  the  American  machines,  attracted  much 
attenUon.  To-morrow  these  machines  are  to  be  tried  on  a 
■rfghbouring  farm,  and  a  very  spirited  contest  is  likely  to  take 
place. 

The  great  interest  of  the  exhibition  wss  centred  in  the 
pioeeedings  of  the  day.  At  an  early  hour  there  was  a  large  in- 
iox  of  strangers,  and  by  noon  the  trains  poured  into  the  "  fsir 
d^  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Scotlsnd.  The 
weather  being  highly  propitious,  the  show  ground  presented  a 
fine  eight,  it  being  calculated  that  there  could  not  be  fewer 
thm  from  10,000  to  15,000  persons  in  and  around  it  soon 
affeer  the  doors  of  the  yard  were  thown  open.  The  charge  for 
adkiianon  was  2s.  6d.  from  10  to  12  o'clock,  and  Is.  from  12 
to  4.  In  liBS6,  when  the  society  held  iU  last  show  here,  £250 
was  taken  at  the  doors  at  these  prices,  but  to-day  no  less  than 
£780  was  received  for  visitors'  tickets,  notwithstanding  the 
MCmbera  of  the  society  and  exhibitors  of  stock  and  imple- 


ments were  this  year  admitted  free.  It  is  estimated  that 
7.000  persons  were  within  the  show-ysrd,  among  whom  were 
miuy  of  the  leading  nobility  sod  gentry  of  Scotland.  Not- 
withstanding the  large  number  of  visitors,  so  perfect  were  the 
arrangements  that  not  the  slightest  confusion  occurred,  nor 
did  a  single  accident  hsppen  during  the  dsy. 

The  entiies  of  stock  comprised  313  cattle,  135  horses,  662 
sheep,  and  50  swine.  The  polled  breeds  were  the  most  nume- 
rous. In  this  department  the  counties  of  Angus,  Aberdeen, 
and  Galloway  presented  a  remarkable  display  of  fine  animals. 
The  first  prise  for  the  best  bull  was  gained  by  Mr.  Watson,  of 
Kenor,  and  tbe  first  for  the  best  cow  by  Mr.  M'Combie,  of 
Tillyfour,  Aberdeen.  The  shorthorns  showed  well,  Mr.  Chrisp, 
of  Hawkhill,  Alnwick,  carrying  off  the  first  prise  for  the  best 
bull  of  any  age ;  the  prise  for  the  best  bull  calved  after  the  1st 
of  Jsnusry,  1850,  being  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Cruickshank,  of 
Sittytar,  near  Aberdeen.  A  gold  medal  was  given  to  Mr. 
M'Combie  for  the  best  pair  of  oxen  calved  after  the  1st  of 
January,  1849.  These  oxen  were  looked  upon  with  much  inte- 
rest, as  showing  how  pome  animals  can  now  be  raised  in  three 
jears  so  as  to  command  the  first  prices  in  the  London  market ; 
and  it  was  remarked,  in  rtfierence  to  this  stock,  that  from  Aber- 
deenshire alone  lut  year  30,000  head  of  sueh  cattle  were  ex- 
ported, yielding  a  return  of  above  £500,000.  To  enable  the 
cattle  breeders  of  the  county  to  raise  this  quantity  of  stock,  it 
was  stated  that  10,000  tons  of  gusno  were  last  year  put  upon 
the  land,  and  that  the  crops  of  grass  and  turnips  raised  had 
been  far  beyond  anything  that  used  to  be  got  from  the  best  of 
home  msnure  some  ten  years  since.  Ayrshire  produced  some 
fine  specimens  of  dairy  stock,  and  the  West  Highlands  had 
also  a  moiety  worthy  of  notice.  The  Marquis  of  Breadalbane 
showed  some  remarkable  animals  of  the  pure  native  black,  and 
the  Lord  Justice-General,  who  is  a  Highland  proprietor,  carried 
off  the  first  prise  for  the  best  Highlsnd  bull.  But  the  smsU 
tensntry  in  the  Highlsuds  made  no  appearance,  lliere  were 
five  premiums  offered  for  the  best  stock  of  "  tenanta  paying 
rents  not  exceeding  £100  per  annum,"  but  there  were  no 
entries — a  fact  whidi  indicates  very  clearly  the  present  reduced 
state  of  the  small  Highlsnd  farmer.  The  entries  of  "  horses 
for  agricultural  purposes"  were  not  numerous,  but  the  prise 
animals  were  considered  to  be  an  improvement  on  those  pre- 
viously shown. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  tbe  appearance  of  all  the 
cattle  exhibited  were  their  fine  symmetry  and  comfortable  con- 
dition.  Formerly  the  great  desideratum  was  fat ;  now  the 
chief  concern  of  the  breeder  seems  to  be  to  have  no  more  fat 
than  is  required  by  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  in  this  respect 
the  Scotch  appear  to  have  gone  a-hcad  of  the  English  breed- 
ers. In  the  show  to-day  there  were  very  few  nnwieldy  ani* 
mals,  and  one  of  the  judges,  in  pronouncing  upon  the  merits, 
in  remarking  upon  this  characteristic,  said  it  might  be  taken 
as  a  proof  that  they  had  now  given  up  omameBt  for  use. 

The  department  of  sheep  was  well  supported.  The  Leicester 
tup  came  out  strong,  and  Northumberland  carried  off  the 
chief  priaea.  The  Cheviots  were  in  abundance,  and  the  High- 
land breeda  were  well  repieaented.  In  awine  there  waa  but  a 
poor  ahow,  the  Scotch  having  evidently  no  great  fhvour  for 
pork.  Two  of  the  priaea  in  thia  department  went  to  Cum- 
berland. 
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LIST  OF  PRIZES  AWARDED. 
SHORTHORNS. 

Sweepstakes  for  Bulls,  to  Thomit  Chrisp,  Hawkbill, 
Alnwirk. 

Bulls  of  say  tge,  802.  ind  the  lilfcr  medal,  Tbomaa  Crop, 
Hawkhill,  Alnwick. 

Bulli  calred  after  Ist  Jan.,  1850,  lOL,  A.  Cruickshank,  Sit- 
ty  ton,  Aberdeen. 

Bulla  calfed  after  lat  Jan.,  1851,  6i.,  Duke  of  Bocdeuch, 
Dalkeith  Park. 

Cowa  of  any  age — lit  priae^  10<.,  Jamea  Dooglaa,  Atbel- 
atancford,  Haddiugtoo;  2ud,  5/.,  William  Tod,  Elphinslone 
Tower,  Tranent. 

Heifers  calved  after  1st  Jan.,  1850  -  Itt  prise,  8/.,  James 
Douglas,  Athelstaneford,  Haddington ;  2Dd,  AL,  James  Cuu- 
ningbam  Grant  Duff,  of  Eden,  Banff. 

Heifers  calfed  after  lat  Jan.,  1851,  5i,  James  Douglas, 
Athelstaneford,  Haddington. 

FOLLKD   BBKBDS.— ABERDEEN,  ANGUS,  AND    OALLOWAT. 
SWEEPBTAELBS    for  FOLLBD   BULLS,    tO    Hiigfa    WatSOB, 

Keillor,  Cupar  Angna. 

Bolla  of  any  ag^  15/.  and  the  aihrer  medal,  Hugh  Watson, 
Keillor. 

Bulla  calved  after  lat  Jan.,  1850,  82.,  Alexander  Bowie, 
Maine  of  Kelly,  Arbroath. 

Bulla  calTed  after  1st  Jan.,  1851,  52.,  Thomaa  Camegy,  of 
Craigo,  Montroae. 

Cows  of  any  age^lst  prise,  82.,  WUliam  M'Combie,  Tilly- 
four  s  Snd,  Al^  Hugh  Wataon,  Keillor. 

Heifers  calTed  after  1st  Jan.,  1850— 1st  priie,  6/.,  and  2nd, 
81.,  William  M'Combie,  TiUyfosr. 

HeiCsrs  ealfed  after  the  1st  Jan.,  1851,  il,  Robert  Scott, 
Balwyllo,  Angus. 

Pair  of  oten  calfed  after  1st  Jan.,  1849,  the  medium  gold 
medal,  WUliam  M'Combie,  TiUyfonr. 

ATBSHIRB  BEEED. 

Sweepstakes  for  Aybsuibb  Bullb,  to  A.  W.  Buttery, 
Monkland,  Airdrie. 

BuHa  of  any  age,  15i.  and  the  ailfer  medal,  A.  W.  Buttery, 
Monkland,  Airdrie. 

Bulla  calfed  after  1st  Jan.,  1850,  8/.,  A.  W.  Buttery,  Monk- 
land,  Airdrie. 

Cows  of  any  age  in  milk— 1st  pria^  8/.,  A.  W.  Buttery, 
Monkland,  Airdrie;  2nd,  41,  Jamea  Young,  Handaxwood, 
Whitburn,  Midlothian. 

Cows  of  any  age  in  calf^lst  ptise,  6/.,  Alex.  M'Laehlan, 
East  Longhaugb,  Bishopton,  Renfrewshire;  2Bd,  8/.,  Bobt 
Kirkwood,  High  Longmuir. 

Heifers  calfed  after  1st  Jan.,  1850'-lst  prise,  62.,  John 
Pateraon,  Macorriaton ;  2Bd,  3/.,  William  Moir,  Hardington 
Maine,  Bigger. 

Heifers  calfed  after  1st  Jan.,  1851,  4/.,  John  Hamilton, 
Bunibica»  Afondak,  Lanarkshire. 

niOHLANO    BBBBD. 

Bulls  of  tny  age,  16/.  and  the  ailfer  medal,  the  Right  Hon. 
Duncan  M'Neill,  of  Colonsay,  Lord  Jastiee-Ocaeral. 

Bulls  cahred  after  1st  Jan.,  1850,  81.,  John  M'Donald,  Ib- 
teiloehlang,  Loehctmhcad,  Perthshire. 

Cows  of  any  age— 1st  prise,  8/.,  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane, 
Taymouth  Csstk ;  2nd,  4i.,  Neill  Malcohn,  of  P<dtaUoch, 
Lochgilphead. 

Heifers  calfed  after  Isl  January,  1849-.lst  pn'se,  6/.,  to 
thB  Marquis  of  Breaialbane;  2nd  prise,  ZL,  to  Robert  Peter, 
Hilar,  AberCel^jr. 

Heifers  calred  after  Ist  Janiwry,  1850^  41,  Donald  McLaren, 
Braeleny,  Callander. 


Pair  of  Oxen  calred  aficr  1st  January,  1848;  the  Jbim 
Odd  Medal ;  Alexander  Campbell,  of  Monsie,  CridL 

FIFBSRIRB   BREEDS. 

Sweepstakes  fob  Fipbshibb  Bolls,  to B«b«tWil«B, 

Firthfield,  Anstruthcr. 

Bulls  of  any  age,  101.  and  Silfer  Medal,  John 
ston,  Pittenweem. 

Cowa  of  any  age,  61.,  William  FaUaitOB,  Mains  ef  Aidotir, 
Dundee. 

Heifers  calfed  after  Ist  January,  185Q,  41,  D»nd  Wdhtt, 
Balgrummo. 

HORSES  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  FUBPOBES. 

Btalliona— 1st  pria^  25i.  and  the  Silftr  Medri.  BMBUitClaA. 
Manswrae,  KflbarciiaB,  Renfrevahire;  Sadprisik  lOL,  Jcha 
Smith,  Grassmarket,  Edinburgh. 

Entire  Colts  foaled  after  Ist  January,  1849, 101,  Aksenda 
Uwson,  Old  Mills,  Elgin. 

Entire  Colts  foaled  after  1st  Janasry,  1850, 82,  Jamea  Kay, 
Hillfanu,  Gargunnock,  Stirlingshire. 

Entite  Colts  foaled  after  1st  January,  1851,  6Z,  Jobs  and 
Peter  Young,  Niddry,  Windibnrgh,  Weat  LotUan. 

Mares— 1st  priae,  10^  A.  W.  Battery,  Monkland»  Airdrie; 
2nd  priae,  5/.,  Andrew  Logaa,  Croaflit,  Kilban^ao,  Beifcew- 

shire. 

Fillies  foakd  after  lat  January,  1849, 8<,  Robert  Mnrdoeh. 
HaUaide,  Cambualang,  Lanarkahire. 

Fillies  foaled  after  lat  January  I860,  6t,  Andrew  Logan, 
Crosafltt,  Kilbarchen,  Renftewahire. 

FiUiea  foaled  after  lat  January,  1861,4/,  Robert  JBd[,Belr 
esrroeh,  Cempsie,  Stirlingshire. 

EXTRA  SECTIONS. 

Highland  Pony  Stallions,  not  ofer  14,  nor  Bader  12  hinds, 
8i.,  Alexander  Campbell  of  Monsie,  Crieff. 

Highlaad  Pony  Mares,  same  height,  SL,  Bk  John  Stsart 
Forbes,  of  Pitaligo,  hart,  LanrenoekiriL 

SHEEP— EBICEBTBB  BRBBDB. 

Tupa  not  exceeding  4  years  old — 1st  prise,  8/,  John  Dstison, 
Brandon,  Whitdionae,  Wittingham,  Northamberiaiid ;  Sod 
priae,  4/.,  Thomaa  Dickinson,  Maiden  Hall,  St.  BoaweHs. 

Pair  of  Dbmoat  or  Shearling  Tups— lat  prise,  82,  Jeha 
Dafison,  Brandon  WhitdiOQae ;  2nd  prise,  4^  JasKs  1>oaslas, 
Athelstsneford,  Hsddingtosu 

Pen  of  fife  Ewes  not  exceeding  fife  yeara  old^lat  prises  6/, 
Adam  Thomaon,  Rutherford,  Kelao ;  2nd  prise,  Si,  William 
Tod,  Elphinatone  Tower,  Tranent. 

Pen  of  fife  Shearling  Ewes  or  GimsMra,  4f ,  Jbbmb  DoBgltSb 
Athelstaneford,  Haddington. 

CHEVIOT  BREBD. 

Tupa  not  exceeding  four  years  old—lst  prise,  £8^  JtBtes 
Brydon,  Moodhiw;  2nd  prise,  £4,  Welter  Carrutlierai,  Kirk« 
hai,  Mofiktt. 

Pair  of  Dinmont  or  shearling  tups— £8,  &  £4 ;  lat  amd  Snd 
prijses,  Thomas  Elliot,  Hindhope,  Jedburgh. 

Pm  of  five  ewes  not  exceeding  fire  yeara  old — lat  priae^  £6, 
Thomas  Elliot,  Hindhope,  Jedburgh ;  2nd  priae,  £3»  Jesnea 
Btydon,  Moodlaw,  Langholm. 

Pen  of  fire  gimmers,  lambed  aftor  Ist  April,  1861— £4* 
Adam  Elliot,  Golditlands,  Hawick. 

BLACKFACED  BREED. 

Tups  not  exceeding  four  years  old — 1st  prise,  £8,  Robert 
Peterson,  of  Birthwood,  Bigger ;  2nd  prise,  £4,  Adam  Bladt- 
lock,  Minnygap.  Moffht. 

Fur  of  Dinmont  or  shearling  tups — 1st  prise,  £8,  Jsmes 
Tweedie,  Nether  Ahingtoa ;  2Bd  prise,  £4,  John  and  Jaasea 
Wataon,  MitehelhiU,  Bigger. 

Pen  of  fife  ewea  not  exceeding  fife  yeara  old-^^lst  piiao. 
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£B,  JoMi  Biydoii,  WamOkmA,  ICoffii;   2iid  priie,  £3, 
Donald  MfLutn,  Bnndeay,  CaUuidsr. 

Pm  of  Ire  giBunen,  lambed  ■fker  lit  April,  1851— £4, 
PSrtriek  Small,  of  Dimaneaii,  Kirkmicbael,  Ferthahire. 

■OUTHDOWll  BKMD. 

Tnpa  not  wceiiding  four  jeart  old— lit  priie,  £B,  James 
Atch^on,  of  Afcimton,  Haddington;  2nd  priie,  £4,  Hagh 
Watwn,  Kdllor. 

Fkir  of  theariiog  tupa^lit  priie,  £S,  Hugh  Wataon, 
Keillor ;  2nd  prise,  £4,  James  Atchison,  of  Aldenton. 

F»  of  tve  ewes  not  exceeding  fire  years  old— 1st  prise,  £6, 
Hvgii  WatsoB,  KeOlor;  2nd  priie,  £3,  WiUiam  Tbd,  Elphin- 
atone  Toirer,  Tranent. 

Fmi  of  fife  shearling  ewes  or  gimmen    £4,  Hagh  Watson, 

Keillor.  

BWINB. 

Boars,  large  breed— Ist  prise,  £5,  W.  H.  Brown,  of  Ashley, 
Bctho,  Mid-IiOthian ;  2nd  prise,  £8,  John  Gordon,  of  Aiken- 
head,  Glasgow. 

Bears,  small  breed — Ist  priie,  £5,  Jonathan  Brown,  the 
Height,  Wigton,  Cumberland;  2nd  prise, £3, Robert  Harrison 
Watson,  Bolton  Park,  Wigton,  Cumberland. 

Sows,  large  breed— £4,  Geoige  Hay  Plummer,  Melville, 
Da&eHh. 

Sows,  small  breed — Ist  prise,  £4,  John  Arklay,  Powmill, 
Brechin;  2nd  prise,  £2,  A.  W.  Buttery,  Monkland,  Airdrie. 

Pen  of  three  pigs  not  exceeding  eight  months  old — 
lat  prise,  £4,  Jonathan  Brown,  the  Height,  Wigton,  Cumber- 
land; 2nd  prise,  £2,  the  Earl  of  Biansfield,  Scone  Palace, 


POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Norfolk  or  black  breed— £1,  James  Wilson,  Wood- 
tram,  Dalkeith. 

Turkeys  of  any  other  breed-^£l,  the  Marquis  of  Breadal- 
bane,  T&yroouth  Castle. 

Fowls,  mottled  or  speckled  Dorking  breed — £1,  Robert  £. 
C.  Benton,  Glasgow. 

Fowls,  Spanish  breed— -£1,  Robert  E.  C.  Benton,  Glasgow. 

Fowls,  gold  or  silver  spangled  Hamburg  breed — ^£1,  Robert 
E.  C.  Benton,  Glasgow. 

Fbwla,  Malay  breed— £1,  Robert  £.  C.Benton,  Ghugow. 

Fowls,  Cochin-China  breed — £1,  Robert  E.  C.  Benton, 
Glasgow. 

Dadu,  Aylesbury  breed — ^£1,  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane, 
Tsymouth  Castle. 

Docks  of  any  other  breed— £1,  Sir  Thomas  Moncreiffe,  of 
Moncrieffe,  Bart. 

G<aese-«-£l,  William  Muir,  Hardington  Mains,  Biggar. 

DAIRY  PRODUCE. 

For  the  best  sample  (not  less  than  141b.)  of  butter,  cored 
in  1S62,  £3.    Adam  Roy,  Brosdlecs,  Dnnblane. 

For  the  second  beat,  £2.  James  Gibson^  Pittoehric^  Perth- 
dure. 

Foe  the  best  sample  (not  less  than  141b.)  of  powdered  bai- 
ter, £8.    James  Patrick  Mlnroy,  of  Lude,  Blair  Athole. 

For  the  second  best,  £2.  Mrs.  William  Sulherkmd,  Dal- 
More,  Alness. 

For  the  best  sample  of  fresh  butter,  three  rolls  of  (lb. 
Height  each,  £3.  Lady  liouisa  MoDcreiffe,  of  Moncreiife, 
Perth. 

For  the  second  best,  £2.  Sir  John  Stuart  Forbes,  of  Pit- 
slign  and  Pettercaim,  Bart. 

For  the  best  ooople  of  cheeses  made  from  sweet  milk,  in 
1852>  £3.  JaoMs  Allan,  Wettmains,  Stonehoose,  Lanarkshire. 

For  the  second  best,  £2,    John  Doolop,  Whttethaw  Gate, 

Strathaveo,  Lanarkshire* 


For  the  best  couple  of  dMisei  mada  firMB  ikuNBad  milk,  in 
1852,  £8.    Mrs.  Bnebanan,  Gilchom,  Arfaroath. 

For  the  second  bast,  £2.  Thomaa  Muir,  Bowhoose, 
Lanark. 

For  the  best  imitatioii  of  any  known  daaeriptioik  of  English 
cheese,  £3.    M.  S.  Mlnroy,  Lade,  Blair  Athola. 

For  the  second  beat,  £2,  Jamea  Allan,  Waatmtbi,  Btoe- 
house,  Lanarkshire. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINES. 

For  the  best  two-horse  plough  fbr  geneial  puipoaai,  £2. 
George  Ponton,  Groogfoot,  Linlithgow. 

For  the  best  double  monld-board  plough  fbr  fcrming  drills, 
£2.    James  Bardsy,  Castleton,  Fowlis,  Crieff. 

For  the  best  two>hone  grobberor  coltiTstor,  working  on  the 
flat,  £2.    Robert  Law,  Shettlestoo,  Glasgow. 

For  the  best  Norwegian  harrow,  £8.  James  Kirkwood, 
l^anent 

For  the  best  land-piesser  for  preparing  seed  beds  fbr  grain, 
£3.    David  Galloway,  Cumno,  Alyth. 

For  the  best  pulverising  land-roUer,  £8.  Gibson  and 
Richardson,  Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

For  the  best  harrows,  £2.    William  Crosskil],  Beviriey. 

For  the  beat  equalising  swing  trees  or  draught  ban,  £1. 
Jamea  Kirkwood,  Tranent 

For  the  best  broadcast  aowmg  madiioe  ftir  gndn  and  grasa 
seeds,  £3.    John  Leoaie,  Lander  Bams,  Lauder. 

For  the  best  drill  sowing  machine  for  grafai,  £8.  Tbonas 
Sherriff,  West  Bams,  Donbar. 

For  the  best  horse-hoe  for  drilled  grain  crops,  £4.  Thomas 
Sherriff,  West  Bams,  Dunbar. 

For  the  best  liquid-mannre  diatribnting  madiine,  £8. 
WiUiam  Herkleaa,  Glasgow. 

For  the  best  liquid-mannro  pomp,  •'I.  A.  and  W.  Smith 
and  Co.,  Paisley. 

For  the  best  straweottor  for  hand  labour,  £2.  Richmond 
and  Chandler,  Manchester. 

For  the  beat  atrnw-ctttter  for  powv,  £8.  Ridmioiid  and 
Chandler,  Manchester. 

Fdrthe  bast  tvnip-cotter  for  aheep,  £2.  Jamea  Kirk- 
wood, T^ranent. 

For  the  best  turnip-cutter  for  etttle,  £1.  C.  D.  Young  and 
Co.,  Edinburgh* 

For  the  best  turnip-cutter  for  sheep,  adapted  for  attach^ 
ment  to  a  cart,  £8*    John  Holehiaon,  Craigend,  Perth. 

For  the  best  linseed^bmiser  for  hand  labour,  £8.  Ridi- 
mond  and  Chandler,  Mancheatar. 

For  the  best  grain-bruiser,  for  hand  labour,  £2.  A.  and  W. 
Smith,  Paisley. 

For  the  best  grain  and  linaaed-bmiser,  for  power,  £8.  Rkh* 
mond  and  Chandler,  Mancheatar. 

For  the  best  steaming  appantua,  for  preparing  food,  £3, 
equally  between  Richmond  and  Chandler,  Mandieater,  and 
A.  and  W.  Smith,  Paisley. 

For  the  best  one-horse  furm  cart,  £3,  Alexander  Sdhngeoor; 
Methven,  Perth. 

For  the  best  light  spring  cart,  for  farm  or  other  pnrpoaes, 
£2,  WiUiam  Crosskill,  Bcveriey. 

For  the  best  stone  or  iron  aiUtk  pillarii,  with  framework,  £2. 
Young,  Peddie,  and  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

For  the  best  hay  tedding  machine,  £2,  RichaM  Hodgson,  of 
Carham,  Coldstream. 

For  the  best  horse  stobble  or  hxy  rake,  £1.  Lawrence 
Oliphant,  of  Condie,  Perth. 

For  the  best  improvement  on  any  part  of  the  thrashing  ma>' 
chine,  £5.    Peter  M'LeUan,  Bridge  of  Btth,  Perth. 
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For  the  best  tbrathing  machine,  not  exceeding  two  hone 
power,  £6.    Robert  Stewirt,  of  Ctrphin,  Lanarkshire. 

For  the  best  dressing  fanners,  for  grain,  £3.  Robert  Reid, 
Leysmill,  Forfarshire. 

For  the  best  weighing  machine,  indicating  £rom  lib.  to  2 
tons,  £3.    A.  and  W.  Smith,  Paisley. 

For  the  best  churn,  worked  by  hand,  £2.  Peter  M'Lellan, 
Bridge  of  Earn,  Perth. 

For  the  best  chnrn,  worked  by  power,  £2.  Charles  D. 
Young,  and  Co.,  Edinbtirgh. 

For  the  beat  cheese  press,  £1.  Macartney  and  Drummond, 
Cumnock,  Ayrshire. 

For  the  b€»t  field  gate,  constructed  entirely  of  iron,  £1. 
Thomas  Corrie,  Perth. 

For  the  best  set  of  traterse  divisions,  rack  and  manger  for 
form  stables,  £2.    Charles  D.  Young,  Edinburgh. 

For  the  best  set  of  farm  harness,  premiimi  equally  between 
James  Dunlop,  Haddington;  Hunter  Allan,  Kelso;  and 
Alexander  Russel,  Pitmachie,  Aberdeenshire. 

For  the  best  set  of  tiles  and  pipes,  for  field  drainage,  the 
premium  of  £1  equally  between  James  M'Alpine,  Stirling, 
and  Alexander  Meldrum,  Seafield  Tile  Works,  St.  Andrews. 

For  the  best  set  of  glased  socketed  pipes,  for  sewerage,  £1. 
The  Aberdeen  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Aberdeen. 

For  the  best  set  of  tools  for  cutting  field  drains,  premium  to 
William  Cadell,  Sons,  and  Co.,  Cramond. 

For  the  best  set  of  tools,  for  cutting  open  drains  in  hill  pas- 
tures, premium  to  William  Cadell,  Sons,  and  Co.,  Cramond. 

For  the  belt  apparatus  for  preparing  flax,  £10.  A.  and  W. 
Smith  and  Co.,  Paisley. 

For  the  best  reaping  machine,  the  premium  of  £20  to 
be  awarded  on  Friday,  August  6th. 

EXTRA  IMPLEMENTS,  &c. 

The  following  were  commended  :— 

Patent  eccentric  mill — William  Crosskill,  Beverley. 

Set  of  patent  cart-wheels  and  axle — ^W.  Crosskill,  do. 

Large  grubber— James  Kirkwood,  Tranent. 

Sheep  fodder  rack — James  Kirkwood,  Tranent 

Combined  double  mould-bosrd  plough,  manure-mtter,  and 
seed-sowing  machine — Thomas  Rdd,  Monkton  Miln,  Ayrshire. 

30-iuch  or  horse-power  grass-cutting  and  rolling  machine- 
Alex.  Shanks  and  Son,  Arbroath. 

Rick  and  stack  ventilator— Francis  Somner,  seedsman, 
Kelso. 

Drain  pavement  for  byres— John  Quarton,  Cuttlehill  Tile- 
works,  Crossgates. 

Staple-maker  for  wire-fences — ^Thomas  Dover,  Croftinloan, 
Pitlochry. 

Bee-hives— Robert  Halket,  High-street,  Perth. 

Self-balaodng  dog-cart — Greorge  Thomson,  Stirling. 

Diamond  harrows— James  Slight,  Edinburgh. 

Rhomboidal  harrows — James  Slight,  Edinburgh. 

Odometer— James  Slight,  Edinburgh. 

Vases,  pedestals,  chimney-cans,  &c. — Grangemouth  Coal 
Company. 

Chimney-vases,  bricks,  ovens,  &c.— John  Wauchope,  of  Ed- 
monstone,  Edinburgh. 

Wire-netting— Thos.  Gorric,  Perth. 

Wrought  iron  carriage  gate— Young,  Peddie,  and  Co.,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Two  six-baired  hurdles— Young,  Peddie,  and  Co.,  Edin- 
burgh. 

EXTRA  8TOCK.^CoMMiWDATioif». 

CATTLE. 

Shorthorn  heifer,  2  years  8  months  old,  bdongiug  to  WilUaiv 
Stirling,  of  Keir,  DfmUane. 


Cow  and  calf,  highly  comttended,  bdoogmg  to  Hngk  Wit- 
son,  Keillor,  Coupar-Angus. 

Two  cross  heifers,  bdonging  to  William  Dingwall,  BaaMoie, 
Fifeshire. 

Two  cross  oxen,  belonging  to  George  Brown,  South  Qjnita, 
Kingsbams,  St.  Andrews. 

Tuscany  cow,   bdonging   to   Colonel   Ferguaaon,  Bsitb, 
Kiriccaldy. 

Crosss  heifer  and  ox,  belonging  to  Jaaies  L.  MiOcr,  Wsok 
Mill,  Dunfermline. 

Six  Highland  oxen,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Glaagow. 

Two  Highland  oxen,  belonging  to  the  Maiqnia  of  Bieadsl- 
bane. 

Four  Highland  heifers,  belonging  to  the  liaiqiiis  of  Biesd- 
albane. 

Highland  heifer,  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Lady  Mcniies,  of 
Menaies. 

Highland  heifer,  belonging  to  James  Ardiibald  Campbdl, 
of  Inverawe. 

H0ESE8. 

Clydesdale  stallion,  belonging  to  Robert  ArUfy,  PhillipttoD, 
Qoeensferry,  highly  commended. 

Carriage  stallion,  belonging  to  Robert  Mackay,  Dalkeith, 
highly  commended. 

8HEEP. 

Five  Southdown  lambs,  belonging  to  Robert  Scot  Skirving, 
Campton,  Haddington. 

Five  Romney-Marsh  ewes,  and  five  Romney-Manh  gim- 
mers,  belonging  to  David  Park,  Tynefield,  Dunbar,  commended 
as  a  breed  likely  to  be  useful  in  crossing  with  sheep  for  high 
pastures. 

Five  Romney-Marsh  wethers,  belonging  to  John  Brown 
Wiight,  Hedderrick  Hill,  Dunbar. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  A  NEW  KIND  OP  PO- 
TATO.—A  paper  was  read  by  M.  Decandolle  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  on  the  3rd  of  May 
last,  contaiDing  some  Interesting  observatioiis  relatWe 
to  the  potato.  M.  D.  stated  that  he  received  last  Sept. 
a  communication  to  the  eflfect  that  some  growers  in  the 
department  of  Ain,  having  a  friend  in  Mexico,  had  ob* 
tained  from  him  a  wild  Tariety  of  the  potato  which 
was  free  from  disease,  while  all  the  other  crops  in  the 
neighbonrhood  were  attacked.  On  receiving  this  in- 
telligence, he  went  immediately  to  the  place  to  inTesti- 
gate  the  matter.  He  found  the  new  variety  had  been 
planted  for  two  years  by  several  persons,  and  thsit  no 
trace  of  disease  had  yet  been  discovered  in  it,  while  all 
the  other  kinds  were  more  or  less  affected.  It  was  on 
the  2nd  of  September  that  M.  Decandolle  made  his 
visit.  Most  of  Uie  common  potatoes  were  then  withered 
from  the  lateness  of  the  season,  or  as  the  effect  of  dis- 
ease. The  Mexican  variety  was  in  a  vigorous  state  of 
growth  and  in  bloom,  the  flowers  being  larger  and  more 
deeply  coloured  than  in  the  ordinary  kinds.  The  berries 
also  were  larger.  M.  Decandolle  examined  the  plant, 
and  on  comparing  it  with  the  common  varieties  of  Sola- 
nnm  tuberosum,  was  led  to  consider  it  a  distinct  species. 
On  his  return  be  pursued  the  investigation,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  plant  was  not  S.  tuberosum,  but 
S.  verrucosnm,  of  Schlechtendal ;  or,  if  not  absolately 
identical  with  the  latter  species,  resembling  it  much 
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moreOaatliefiNrmer.  The  eropi  were  left  in  the  groand 
all  the  winter;  on  being  taken  up  in  the  spring  of  the 
preeent  year  they  were  still  perfeotlj  loand,  thongh  at 
that  time  learoel  j  a  iound  tnber  of  the  ordinary  kinda  was 
to  be  fonnd  in  the  Ticinity.  They; were  generally  of  small 
die,  and  the  fleah  was  of  an  intense  yellow  colour.  This 
waaeo  strongly  marked  as  almost  to  form  a  specific 
character.  They  were  found  to  hare  an  excellent 
ilaToor,  and  were  quite  free  from  the  bitter  taste  usually 
characterising  the  wild  varieties  of  S.  tuberosum  ;  their 
quantity  of  fecula  was,  howe?er,  considerably  less  than 
in  the  common  kinds.  The  question  arises  here  whether 
cultiTation  would  increase  the  number  and  sixe  of  the 
tubers,  and  augment  the  quantity  of  fecula,  and 
whether  they  would  still  remain  free  from  disease.  M. 
Decandolle  considers  that  the  history  of  the  potato, 
and  some  general  physiological  considerations,  will 
throw  light  on  these  points.  As  to  the  sizes  of 
the  tubers,  he  quotes  the  celebrated  botanist  Clusius, 
who  states  that  potatoes  were  first  introduced 
into  Europe,  in  1588,  by  the  Spaniards.  The  ordi- 
nary size  of  the  tubers  then  was  one  to  two  inches. 
They  did  not  ripen  at  Vienna  before  the  month  of  No- 
vember. No  account  is  preserved  of  those  introduced 
to  England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh :  but  a  third  intro- 
dnction  from  Virginia  is  spoken  of  by  Gerard,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  tubers  were  very  small.  This 
was  evidently  the  Sulanum  tuberosum,  and  there 
la  no  question  of  its  identity  with  the  species  de- 
scribed by  Clusius.  The  smallncss  of  the  tubers  at  the 
first  introduction  of  S.  tuberosum,  contrasted  with  their 
ordinary  size  at  present,  leads  to  the  inference  that 


cultivation  would  Inerease  the  tlxe  of  the  new  species 
also.  It  wouM  likewise,  in  all  probability,  ripen 
earlier.  These  are  changes  of  frequent  occurrence  fn 
plants.  The  next  question  is,  whether  cultivation 
would  increase  the  quantity  of  fecula.  This  M.  De- 
candolle thinks  probable,  but  doubts  if  it  would  be  an 
advantage.  An  excessive  production  of  fecula  in  plants 
he  considers  analogous  to  an  overgrowth  of  fat  in 
animals ;  and  causing  disease,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  enfeebling  various  parts  of  the  organiza- 
tion. He  regards  the  potato  disease  itself  as  an  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  this  position.  Its  prevalence  in  so 
many  different  countries,  and  under  such  different 
circumstances  of  soil,  climate.  Sec,  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  referring  it  to  any  merely  local  causes,  and 
in  M.  D.'s  opinion,  even  to  general  causes,  acting  ex- 
ternally. He  therefore  seeks  a  cause  within  the  plant 
itself— whether  direct  or  indirect  is  not  material,  pro- 
vided it  be  general.  Such  an  internul  cause  he  con- 
siders he  has  found.  It  is  is  the  uniform  testimony 
of  travellers  that  the  Solanum  tuberosum  grows  natu- 
rally on  barren  soils,  often  among  rocks,  and  on  the 
sands  near  the  shore.  In  Europe  the  custom  has  been 
to  plant  it  in  rich  soils,  and  to  manure  abundantly. 
A  system  thus  opposed  to  the  order  of  Nature  could 
not  always  be  pursued  without  some  ill  effect.  In  the 
animal  world,  a  few  generations  subjected  to  an  un- 
natural regime  will  produce  a  predisposition  to  here- 
ditary disease.  In  man,  constant  subjection  to  a  diet 
cither  too  poor  or  too  rich  would  be  sufficient  in  four  or 
five  generations  to  produce  a  tendency  to  certain 
maladies. — Revue  Hortieoie, 


THE    YORKSHIRE    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY'S    MEETING 

AT    SHEFFIELD. 

(ABRIDGKD  FaOM  TUB   SHIFTIBLD  INDKPENDENT.) 


This  important  society  has  now  existed  since  1837,  and  has 
hdd  fifteen  annual  eihibitions.  Three  of  these  have  been 
held  in  York,  two  in  Leeds,  one  in  Hull,  and  the  minor  towns 
of  Northallerton,  Doncaiter,  Richmond,  Beverley,  Wakefield, 
Bearboroogb,  Thirsk,  and  BridUngton,  have  all  been  honoured 
by  its  presence.  Not  till  this  year,  however,  has  Sheflield 
been  the  scene  of  one  of  its  annual  gatherings. 

The  entries  of  the  last  three  exhibitions,  as  to  the  principal 

stock,  present  the  following  result  :— 

Thirsk 120  cattle.     71  sheep.    72  pigs.   198  horses. 

Bridlington..     99  96  56  151 

Sheflldd   ....   110  102  126  105 

The  entries  of  poultry  are  147 ;  of  pigeons  4 ;  of  rabbits  3. 
The  entries  of  implements  were  395 ;  some  of  these,  how- 
ever, including,  not  single  artides,  but  groups.    Among  these 
was  Wray's,  Ridley's,  Dray  and  Co's  Hussey's  improved  and 
M'Connick's  reaping  machines. 
The  prises  are  as  follows  :— 
Cattle,  by  the  Society 
Sheep  M  ••< 

Figi  ..  

Horses  „  ........ 

Hones,  by  the  Local  Committee 

Ponltry 

Pigeons 

rAuu 


...•••••..•I 


$» 


£150 

0 

85 

0 

67 

0 

117 

8 

15 

0 

30  10 

1 

0 

0 

8 

In  addition  to  these  money  prises,  four  of  the  society's  first- 
dass  and  four  of  the  second-class  silver  medals  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  judges,  to  be  given  for  extra  stock. 

A  norel  prise,  not  contained  in  the  catalogue,  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Local  Committee  by  Mr.  Bright,  gold- 
smith and  jeweller.  Market  ptece.  It  consisted  of  a  valuable 
time*piece,  standing  seventeen  inches  high  and  seventeen  broad, 
set  in  a  metal  casting,  eleetro-plsted  in  silver  and  gold,  the  de- 
sign being  appropriate  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  design 
represents  a  hillock,  on  the  crest,  sides,  and  base  of  wbidi  are 
displayed  various  agricultural  implementa,  while  it  Is  sur- 
mounted by  a  peasant  youth  giving  a  handful  of  hay  to  a  firm- 
horse,  which  stands  in  the  sling-gears  as  just  rdessed  from  the 
plough.  Among  the  implements  are  the  plough,  the  hoe,  the 
fork,  the  reaping-hook,  the  ditcher's  spade,  &e.,  &c.  The  horse 
is  plated  with  silrer,  and  the  rest  of  the  design  in  gold.  A 
spedsl  meeting  of  the  Local  Committee  was  held  at  the 
Council  Hall,  on  Tuesday  noon,  to  decide  on  the  appropria- 
tion of  this  bcantifol  present.  The  Chairman  (W.  Overend, 
Esq.)  and  members  of  the  committee  expressed  to  Mr.  Bright, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  their  sense  of  the  liberality  and  good 
taste  which  he  had  shown  in  adding  to  the  prises  a  gift  at 
once  so  vsluable  and  appropriate.  It  was  at  first  proposed 
that  it  should  be  given  to  the  most  dcsening  exhibitor  of 
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•toek  or  iiiipleiiientt ;  bat  after  lome  eonTorutioD,  it  was  de- 
cided to  conflne  it  to  the  exhibitors  of  itock ;  and  Mettn. 
Orerend,  Ilonnifield,  and  Hinde  were  aprotnted  a  rab- 
oommittee  to  confer  with  the  judgea  as  to  the  person  best  en- 
titled to  the  diitiuetion  of  the  most  deterring  exhibitor  of  stock. 
It  was  also  arranged  that  the  prise  ahoold  be  presented  by  the 
lioeal  Committee  to  the  fortunate  competitor,  at  a  special 
meeting,  on  Friday  noon,  at  the  Council  HalL 

IMPLEMENTS    EXHIBITED. 

Wm.  P.  Stanley,  Peterborough^—Chafr  engine,  roller  mill, 
steaming  apparatus,  iron  plough,  iron  skim  and  paring  plough, 
roller  mill,  unirersal  mill. 

W.  Sawney,  Beferley.— Winnowing  marhinae  and  blowing 
machine. 

C.Lambert, Sunk  Islsnd,  Httll.~Tumip  seuffler,  and  grubber, 
and  potato  hanker,  sheep  trough. 

T.  Bigg,  Great  DoTcr-street,  London.— Sheep  and  lamb 
dipping  apparatus. 

T.  Walker,  Wooton,  Ulceby.— Com  and  seed  drill,  combined 
drag  and  scarifier,  set  of  harrows  for  strong  land,  ditto  for 
light  land,  horse  rake. 

J.  Harpley,  Qaisbro*.— Plough  for  three  depths,  9,  7,  and 
5  indies. 

W.  Ross,  Greatham,  StocktoD^— Plough  for  three  depths,  5, 
7,  and  9  indies. 

W.  Busby,  Newton,  Bedale.— Ploughs,  horse  hoes,  horse 
rake,  two-horse  scarifier,  grarel  screen,  barley  hummeller,  carts, 
com  chaff  madiine,  paring  plough,  patent  horse  rake,  sets  of 

hairowB. 

Gibson  and  Bicbardaon,  Newcutle-on-Tyne.— The  North- 
umberland clod  crasher. 

John  Wray,  Leeming,Bedale.— Reaping  machine. 

James  Teale,114,  High-street,  Leeds. — Straw  or  hay  cutters, 
linseed  cake  breaker,  turnip  diill. 

H.  I.  Morton,  Albion  street,  Leeds. — ^Liquid  manure  pumps 
and  other  pumps,  pig  and  sheep  troughs,  spouts,  gutters,  pipes 
for  water,  stench  trapa  for  large  drains,  pig  pails,  cans,  and 
other  specimens  of  galfaniaed  iron  manufactnre ;  game  and 
sheep  netting,  patent  straw  or  wire  rope  fencing,  and  other 
specimens  of  wire  work. 

Clayton,  Shuttleworth,aud  Co.,Iinooln^ — Six-hone  portable 
iteam  engine,  registered  combined  thrashing,  straw  shaking, 
riddling,  and  winnowing  madiine ;  fiTe-horae  portable  steam 
engine,  portable  grinding  mill,  saw  taUe,  two-knife  chaff  cutter, 
sack  holder. 

John  Jones,  38,  Westfidd  terrace,  Sheffield.— Gutta  percha 
galodie,  to  be  worn  by  aheep  for  the  cure  of  the  foot  rot,  ma- 
nufactured by  the  Gntta  Percha  Company,  City  road,  London, 
expreasly  for  the  intentor  and  patenteea,  J.  Jones  and  Co. 
Sixes,  No.  1, 8s.  per  dosen ;  No.  2, 4s.  per  dosen ;  No.  8s,  5a. 
perdosen.    Entirely  new. 

W.  Smith,  Kettering.— Winnowing  machine,  horse  hoe. 

W.  Pearson  and  Co.,  Leeds. — Machine  for  washing,  wring- 
ing, and  mangling,  machine  for  wringing  and  mangling. 

T.  Moore,  Hayton,  Retford,  Notts. — Seren-horse  portable 
steam  engine,  machine  for  ditto. 

Richard  Hornsby  and  Son,8pittlegate  Iron  Works,  Grantham. 
— Six  horse  power  patent  portable  steam  engine,  four-horse 
power  patent  portable  steam  engine,  patent  improved  combined 
thrashing  machine,  patent  com  dressing  machine,  drill  for 
general  purposes,  patent  com  and  seed  drill,  patent  fore 
carriage  sleersge,  four-row  patent  turnip  and  manure  drill. 


patent  tomip  ridge  drB),  doable  eak*  armkm,  dagk  oki 
cmaher,  Cornea'  two-knife  dmff  cutter. 

S.  Hutehinaon,  lianttorfe  Lodge,  GnmtkniL— Cait  ins 
drain  reoeiTing  grate,  east  iron  drain  Saehatfpag  gratis  WA 
drain  respirator,  mould  for  making  ditto,  ootiUl  dnia  tils  wA 
insertion  hole,  mould  for  insertion  hole,  miaor  draiaiag  tik. 

R.  £  Ridley,  Hexhaau— Reaping  maeyae,  Pattiaaai,  Da- 
▼idaon,  and  Co.,  makera ;  intentor,  R.  E.  Bidby.  Ntv  vt 
plement.    £30. 

W.  Robaon,  Leemii^  Bedale^— PkMgh  for  deep  pbaghim, 
plough  for  general  purpoaes,  swing  ploiigh,  eeofler. 

W.  Dodda  and  Co,  LeadenhaU-atieci,  London.  Urwin's 
patent  doaUe-acting  lift  and  force  pomp. 

Henry  Kearsley,  Ripon,  York.— Iron  tile  madune,  Dntic^s 
drag  and  scarifier,  Norwegian  harrow,  pren  forbn^andpan- 
tales,  horse  rake. 

B.  Stead,  Gateforth,  Sdby.— MaOeaUe  iron  ftaoghh  aete  ef 
patent  harrows,  expanding  horse  hoe  for  ridge,  bone  boe  fir 
ridge,  patent  harrowa,  ox  harrows,  improred  hand  hoea. 

J.  Barker,  Donnington,  York.— Iron  whed  plon^a,  iron 
doable  mould  ridging  plough,  iron  skimming  plonglw  inn  *■!>' 
aoil  pnlreriaer,  patent  iron  aig-iag  harrowa,  for  light  and  for 
strong  land ;  pair  of  jointed  expanding  ridge  barrowsi,  iron 
horse  hoea,  with  aingle  and  double  Norwcigian  harrowa ;  iron 
paralld  horse  shoe^  fl?e-tined  drill  grabber,  two-hone  grab- 
ber or  drag  harrow,  strong  acarif  er  or  drag,  aearifier,  variety 
of  whippletrees,  act  of  equaliaingthrea-horae  draught  ben,  inn 
improyed  stubble  rake,  Yorkshire  one-horse  carta ;  0Be4mrae 
lister  cart,  maker  G.  Barker,  inventor  Wm.  liater,  Eaq.  Una 
cart  is  so  constructed  as  to  regulate  the  gravity  of  the  load  going 
up  or  down  a  hill,  by  taking  the  preasure  off  the  borae'a  back 
down  the  hiU,  and  likewise  the  pressure  off  the  bdly-band  op 
the  hill;  and  the  body  of  the  cart  is  so  low  that  a  boy  can  load 
or  unload  it  as  well  as  a  man  with  the  ordinary  cart;  and  it  is 
not  so  easily  upset  on  rough  ground  or  hill  aidea — £10.  One- 
horse  lister  cart,  portable  thrashing  machine,  improved  dreaa- 
ing  machine,  hand  turnip  cutter.  Mr.  Barker  exhibita  a  great 
variety  of  other  ploughs,  harrows,  and  other  implementa. 

JohnPknt,  Birley,  Sheffield.— Turnip  cotter,  for  beaat, 
maker  and  inventor,  J.  Plant,  £1  15a.;  turnip  cntter,  for 
aheep,  maker  and  inventor,  J.  Plant,  £2  5s. ;  tomip  entter,  for 
sheep,  maker,  Bernard  Samodson,  inventor,  Mr.  Gardner,  £4 
10s. ;  set  of  harrowa,  wood,  maker  and  inventcur,  J.  Plan^  £2 
8s. ;  set  ol  harrowa,  wood,  maker  and  inventor,  J.  Plnn^  £2 
4s.;  set  of  harrowa,  wood,  maker  and  inventor,  J.  Plnn^  £2 
2s.;  set  of  harrows,  wood,  maker,  J.  Plant,  £2  10a.;  ait  of 
harrows,  iron,  msker,  George  Bailey,  £2  10s. ;  metal  roller, 
maker,  J.  Plant,  improved  wrought  iron  ends,  £5 15s. ;  linaHd 
cake  mill,  maker,  J.  Plant,  improved  box  to  preserve  thn  snaaD, 
£3 ;  land  pressor,  maker,  J.  Plant,  improved  scraperv,  £4  IBs. ; 
turnip  drill  on  the  ridge,  maker,  G^rge  Bailey,  £4  15a. ; 
scarifier,  maker,  George  Bailey,  £4  15s.;  horse  rake,  wood, 
maker,  John  Plant,  improved  to  let  the  itonea  pass  throogh 
the  teeth,  £5  IDs. ;  horse  rake,  iron,  maker  and  inventor,  John 
Plant,  £6  5f.  ;  horse  rake,  iron,  maker,  Fred.  Howard,  £6  5a. ; 
iron  plough,  maker,  Fred.  Howard,  £3  12s.  6d. ;  swingletrees, 
maker,  Fred.  Howard,  13s. ;  seuffler,  maker  and  inventor,  John 
Plant,  £  16s.;  chura,  maker,  Mr.  Drummond,  £2  6s.  6d. ; 
tUree  horse  peg  thrashing  machine,  maker,  Mr<  Thackray, 
£26 ;  hay  forks,  maker  and  inventor,  John  Plant,  8s.  6d. 

W.V.  Feast,  Salford,  Manchester.— Paralld  lever  subaofl 
pulveriser,  improved  subsoil  pulveriser,  strong  deep  soil 
"  Scotch"  plough. 
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O.  Dnjtoa,  Workiop.-*Doable  bene  pkmgh. 

Jolm  Adjumoo,  Bramlay,  Rotherham. — Lever  ptrinif  akinij 
V  Muififr,  maker  John  Adamaon,  inTentora  Edward  Hill  and 
Ca»£410B. 

Baaith  and  Aahby,  Stamford.—- Patent  hajmaktra,  patent 
l0ver  horaa  raka^  patent  lerer  hand  rake,  cnltiTator,  IS-inch 
patent  chaff  and  litter  cntter,  18-inch  chaff  and  litter  cntter, 
chaff  maefainea,  loggage  cart,  farm  eartt,  patent  wrongbt-iron 
Wncaa. 

E.  HiU  and  Co.,  Brierley  Hill  Iron  Worka,  Dudley.— 
Wrooght-iroB  akim  or  pair  horae  acarifiera,  registered  expand- 
ing wronght-inm  horae  hoe,  wrought-iron  hone  hoe,  wronght- 
iron  aheep  rack,  iron  hurdlea,  iron  fendog,  wrooght-iron  iidd 
gate,  iron  gatea,  and  gatea  and  posts,  wrought  iron  deer  rick 
atand,  wrought  iron  garden  seat,  wrought  iron  harrow,  barrow 
with  heating  apparatus,  specimens  of  game  proof  netting. 

Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrews,  Katesgrore  Iron  Works,  Read- 
ing, Berks.^Two  horse  power  patent  portable  thrashing  ma- 
chine, new  cyliadrieal  fixed  ateam  engine,  new  patent  portable 
ateam  engine^  patent  chaff  cotters,  paragon  mill,  oilcake 
crusher,  patent  horae  rake. 

John  Bellerb/,  York. — Registered  one  horse  carts,  harvest 
lAfeaor  shelTings,  registered  wheels  and  axle,  specimen  of 
kufeaxlc. 

John  Martm,  Notton,  Wakefield.— Patent  American  rail- 
road«  borae  power  for  drifiog  thrashing  or  other  machines,  one 
lione  power,  makera  and  inventors  Emery  and  Co.,  of  Albany, 
United  States  of  America ;  patent  turnip  cutter,  land  roller. 

Bicbard  Coleman,  Chelmsfcrd. — Drag  barrows  and  scari- 
iiera,  expanding  harrows. 

Robert  Awdas,  Sheaf-street,  Sheffield.— Improved  iron  drag 
or  scarifier,  three  or  lour  horses,  maker  and  inventor  Robert 
Awdaa,  improved,  8/. ;  improved  light  scarifier,  maker  and  in- 
ventor Bobt.  Awdas,  improved,  4/.  4s. ;  horse  hoe  on  the  flat, 
maker  and  inventor  Robt  Awdas,  improved,  2/.  15s.;  horse 
boe  on  the  ridge,  maker  and  inventor  Robt.  Awdas,  improved, 
21. 10a. :  one  act  of  three  horse  swingletrees,  maker  and  in- 
ventor Bobt.  Awdas,  1/.  10s.;  single  rowed  com  drill,  maker 
Bobt  Awdaa,  10/. ;  hand  com  drill,  maker  and  inventor  Robt. 
Awdaa,  3Z. ;  field  roller,  the  barrel  in  three  parts,  maker  and 
inventor  Bobt  Awdas,  7/.  7i. 

AUied  Eamahaw,  28,  SpiUl  HUl,  Sheffield.— Castrating 
knife  for  lamba,  maker  and  inventor  Alfred  Eamahaw,  II.  4s. 
per  donan,  or  2a.  eaeh. 

Pickering  and  Honlgate,  Beverley,  Torkahiie.— Dog  cart, 
iaaproved  ailver  mounted  harness,  model  of  a  horae. 

Fowler  and  M'CoUia,  UuH— Portable  ateam  engine,  thrash- 
ing marhinr 

George  Meynell,  Northallerton. — Ribbing  plough  and  drill, 
swing  plough  (No.  1),  wheel  plougha,  cattle  feet  clipper,  im- 
proved apring  bull  rings. 

John  Goncfaer,  Woodsetts,  Worksop^^Six  horse  portable 
ateam  engine,  maker  and  inventor,  W.  Bailey,  Northampton, 
improved,  £150,  if  felted  and  lagged  £5  extra.  Hie  improve- 
ment of  the  above  engine  consists  of  the  cylinder  being  placed 
in  the  amoke  box,  whereby  a  aaving  of  fuel  ia  obtained,  the 
qrlinder  being  surrounded  with  hot  air,  the  atrength  of  the 
ateam  ia  maintained  until  it  operatea  on  the  piaton ;  7-inch 
cylinder,  l4-ineh  stroke,  makea  103  revolutiona  per  minute, 
craft  shaft  3  inchea  in  diameter  and  of  wrought-iron;  fly  wheel 
5  feci  in  diameter,  weight  5  ewt.  2  qra.;  time  to  get  up  ateam 
40  minutes,  and  80Iba.  of  fiial  required ;  fuel  per  berae-powar 
per  hour,  61ba. ;  tbickneaa  of  boiler  plate  for  fire  box  f,  band 


5-1 6ths,  and  amoke  box  |  ineh.  Tinea  horae  pomm  ttwahiig 
machine,  4-horse  portable  bolting  thraabing  machine,  5  hone 
power  stationary  bolting  thitaUiff  Bfteidie^  a  new  straw 
ahaker. 

Jamea  Hart,  the  Atlaa  Iron  Works,  Borough-road,  London. 
—Brick  madiine  and  toob,  vertical  file  and  hollow  brick 
machine,  horiaontal  tile  and  hollow  brick  machines,  pug  null, 
one  horse  work. 

William  CrosskiU,  Beverley,  Hull.— Nave  wheels  and  axlr, 
wheels  and  axlea,  Newcastle  model  cart;  Lewea  prise  cart, 
Norwich  prise  cart,  pair  horae  waggon  with  set  of  2|  in.  tire, 
wheels,  axles,  and  double  break,  liquid  mannre  carta,  double 
force  pump,  liquid  manure  pump,  road  sweeping  machine,  fkrm 
railway,  thraabing  machine,  portable  power  mill,  cake  breaker, 
turnip  cutter,  hand  straw  cutter,  power  straw  cutter,  potato 
washer,  root  washer,  fixture  pig  trough,  circular  pig  troughs, 
Yorkshire  wheel  plough,  prise  wheel  iron  plough,  piiseiron 
seed  harrow,  prise  iron  two-horse  harrows,  priie  Norwegian 
harrow,  Belgian  ring  roller,  CroaakilTa  priie  roller,  Yorkahire 
Wold  preaser,  aearifier,  cultivator,  or  broadahare  plough. 
Dude's  drag  Yorkshire  Wold  drill  haymaker,  iron  borae  rake, 
Hussey's  reaper,  maker  CrosskiU,  inventor  Hussey,  TJ.  S. ; 
Hussey's  reaper,  maker  CrosskiU. 

George  Hurwood,  Ipswich,  SuffoUc. — Hurwood's  patent 
metal  miU,  Hurwood's  patent  mill,  model  to  illustrate  the 
principle  of  the  patent  mills,  sample  box. 
Jamea  Teal,  Holme,  Beverley. — Iron  ploughs. 
WUliam  Primroae,  Weatbar,  Sheffield.— Glass  pipes,  rough 
plate  and  sheet  glass  tiles  and  slates,  rough  plate  domes,  ditto 
milk  pans  and  trays,  perforated  ventilating  glass,  roll  and  fiuted 
rough  plate  glaas,  varioua  patterns ;  cast  plate  glass,  rough ; 
sheet  glaas,  varioua  strengths ;  glaas  pastry  pins,  propagating 
glasses,  varioua  sixes ;  fiower  pots,  cucumber  glassea,  &c 

Burgees  andKey,Newgate-atreet,  London. — Reaper,  makera 
Burgess  and  Key,  inventor  C.  H.  M'Cormiek,  £25 ;  pumpa, 
chuma,  odle  forks,  act  of  draining  tools,  gal.  iron  lift  pnmp, 
auction  pump,  deUvery  hoae,  deUveiy  leather,  two  jeta,  aix  union 
jointa. 

Joaeph  Dcmain,  Markington,  Ripley. — Reaping  maehfaie. 
Robert  Sorby  and  Sona,  Carver-atreet,  Sheffield.— Aaaort- 
ment  of  scythes,  reaping  hooka,  and  aickka,  makera  and  in- 
ventora  R.  Serby  and  Sons,  improved;  aasortment  of  the  old 
patent  scythes,  aaaortment  of  hay,  chaff,  and  straw  cniting 
tnai»hin»  kuives,  makcra  R.  Sorby  and  Soua,  impfovod ;  aaaort- 
ment of  aheep  aheara,  aaaortment  of  hoes,  aaaortment  of  hedging 
and  switching  bills  and  axea. 

Charlea  Burxdl,  Thetford,  NorfoUL— Six  horae  poww  pofti- 
ble  thrashings  shakings  and  riddUng  machine;,  patent  Northum- 
berland dod  cruaber,  gorse  cutting  and  bruiaiag  mariiin%  or 
universal  com  and  seed  craaber,  ciicularaaw  bench,  ovaaehiae 
for  making  hurdlea  or  gatea. 

J.  Hookin,  Weigh  Lan^  Duk»«treet,  Sheffi^^w— Cohmm 
plough,  with  east  steel  breaat,  to  plough  5  inchea  deep^  aeker 
and  inventor  J.  Hookin,  improved,  £5. 

B.  and  J.  Harriaa,  Rotheriiam.— Land  loUer,  8  isat  Ung,  2 
fbet  diameter,  makera  and  inventora  R.  aad  J.  Hanlii^ 
£11  10s. 

Tuxford  and  Sona,  Boaton. — ^Four  horae  power  patent  porta- 
ble boused  steam  engine,  alx  bone  power  improved  fixed  atemn 
engine,  patent  combined  thraabing,  ahaking,  aad  blowing 
machine. 

Richmond  and  Cheadler,  Salford,  Manchaatag.— New^y  in- 
vented chaff  macfainea,  com  cruahera,  linaeed  cnaher,  kwn 
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mower,  Riehmond'i  chaff  michine,  tteam  ippintat, 
holders. 

William  Dray  and  Co.,  Swan  Lane,  London.— Reaping  ma- 
chine, makert  W.  Dray  and  Co.,  iuTcntcr  Hutsey,  improved, 
£18;  winnowing  machine  and  blowing  machine  combined, 
chaff  engine  and  litter  cutter  combined,  drag  or  Marifier. 

Sandy  Mudfurd,  Eichange,  SbeffielJ.— Rick  cover,  made  of 
white  ship  canvaM  onoiled,  maker  and  inventor  Sandy  Mad- 
ford,  £8  8s. 

William  Bell,  Rothwell,  Kettering.— Ploughs,  scufiler,  and 
learifier. 

Morton  and  Borie,  88,  Thomhill  Square,  Richmond  Road. 
Islington. — Drain  tile  machine. 

Whitwell  and  Chapman,  Clcrkenwell. — Com  crasher. 

Charles  Green,  Barton.— Peg  thrashing  machine  and  straw 
shaker. 

C.  D.  Young  and  Co.,  Edinburgh .«-An  assortment  of  im- 
plements. 

Jeremiah  Waudby,  York.— Portable  steam  engine. 

Wm.  Barratt,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Wakefield.— Specimens  of 
grown  grasses,  grass  seeds,  &c 

In  this  department,  as  a  reference  to  the  entries  will  show, 
there  was  a  great  variety  of  important  and  useful  machines 
and  implements,  chiefly   adapted  to  agricultural    purposes. 
First  and  foremost  stands  the  plough,  two  of  the  highest  prises 
for  which  are  deservedly  awarded  to  Mr.  Buiby,  and  a  prise  of 
equal  merit  to  Mr.  Hall.    The  reaping  machines  rank,  perhaps, 
next  in  value  to  the  farmer,  and  produced  unusual  attraction. 
But  as  these  machines  are  mentioned  in  another  part  of  our 
report,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mske  any  further  remark,  than  that 
the  prize  has  been  awarded,  as  was  anticipated,  to  Messrs. 
Burgess  and  Key,  the  makers  of  M'Cormick's  machine.    The 
highest  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Homsby,  for 
their  portable  steam  engine,  and  to  Messrs.  Tuxford  for  their 
fixed  engine.    The  next  highest  prise  hss  also  been  won  by 
Messrs.  Homsby,  for  their  thra:hiug  and  winnowing  machine. 
Two  brick  machines  were  at  work  on  the  ground,  and  caused 
much  discussion  as  to  their  economising  Isbour,  &c    The 
judges  awarded  a  small  premium  to  Norton  and  Borrie,  for 
their  tile  or  perforated  brick  machine.    The  rest  of  the  prises 
were  also  of  a  minor  character.    Crosskill  still  maintains  his 
supremacy  as  the  inventor  of  the  well-known  clod  crasher,  and 
distances  all  competitors.    Of  the  society's  medals,  one  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Robert  Awdas,  of  this  town,  for  his  improved 
iron  drag,  or  scarifier.    Messrs.  R.  Sorby  and  Sons  exhibited 
an  assortment  of  scythes,  hay  and  machine  knives,  sheep  shears, 
hoes,  hedging  biUs,  sxes,  &c.,  for  which  there  wss  no  competi- 
tion.   Messrs.  Spear  and  Jackson  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
fanners  and  others  a  variety  of  American  two  and  three-grained 
steel  forks,  manufactured  at  Etna  Works,  and  possessing  great 
superiority  over  the  old  fashioned  hay  forks  hitherto  in  use. 
Outta  percha  galoshes,  for  the  prevention  of  foot-rot  in  sheep, 
by  John  Jones  and  Co.,  of  Patent  Works,  in  this  town,  were 
commended  to  the  attention  of  fjumers  as  a  remedy  for  this 
prevalent  disease  in  wet  seuons.    Messrs.  Harris,  of  Rother- 
ham,  had  no  competitors  in  their  class  for  a  land  roller. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  selected  as 


JUDGES. 

Implements. — ^Mr.  Peter  Love,  of  Naseby,  Northampton- 
shire; Mr.  Wm.  Hislop,  of  WooUey,  Wakefield;  Mr. Peter 
Stevenson,  of  Renton,  Thirsk;  Mr.  Thomas  Outhwaite,  of 


sack  I  Bainefs?,  Catterid^;   and  Mr.  AmM,  C3,  «f  Bflrthnik, 


Cattle.— Mr.  Jolm  Moor,  of  Badaworth,  Pontefiad;  Mi. 
Thomas  Tindall,  of  Wheatley ;  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Batter,  d 
Thorngnmbald,  Hadon. 

Cows  FOR  Daikt  Pubpo»b«.— Mr.  T.  Tunief,  of  Eofc- 

wood,  Rotberham. 

Sbkkp  and  Pigs.— Mr.  W.  E.  Hoheoo,  of  KettWij 
Thorpe,  Brigg;  Mr.  John  Brown,  of  Ranbrook,  WskefisW; 
and  Mr.  Charles  Hudson,  of  Blythe,  near  Bawtry. 

HOE8B8.— Mr.  Geo.  GurneU,  of  Sturton,  Brigg;  Mr.  Thoi 
Sorby,  of  Newton  Morrell,  Darlington;  and  Mr.  Chaiks 
Garfttt,  of  TaUy  Hall,  Knutsfotd. 

Poultry.— Mr.  T.  H.  Travis,  of  York,  and  Mr.  Edwsid 
Bond,  of  Leeda. 

Field  Committee.— Mr.  M.  J.  Ellison,  of  Sheffield;  Mr. 
Wm.  Fowler,  Sheffield;  and  Mr.  Vincent  Corbett,  ol  Oath, 
waite  Hall,  Wortley. 

TRIAL  OF  IMPLEMENTS. 
The  trial  of  ground  implements,  ss  annonnced  in  oar  last, 
took  place  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  3.  The  land  is  in  the  occupation  U 
Mr.  Benjamin  Seaman.  In  the  advertisement  the  ground  wm  de- 
scribed as  "  near  the  Old  Slitting  Mill.  Atterdiffe,"  but  it 
turned  out  that  few  persons  knew  where  the  Old  Slitting  MiD 
wss.    Our  readers  will  best  understsnd  us  when  we  say  that 
the  fields  were  behind  the  New  Connexion  Chapel,  on  the  level 
ground  between  Atterclitfe  and  the  river.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  the  reaping  machines  should  be  tried  there  at  seven  on 
Tuesday  morning,  snd  seversl  gentlemen  wen  on  the  ground 
to  see  them,  but  it  was  found  that  the  object  could  not  be  ac- 
complished, and  it  was  not  till  between  ten  and  eleven  that  the 
reaping  machines  arrived  on  the  ground  and  wero  put  to  the 
test.    Each  field  was  about  three  acres  in  extent,  one  of  dovep 
ley,  and  the  other  of  a  strong  crop  of  oats.    Excepting  that 
the  ground  was  extremely  hard  and  dry,  the  former  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  testing  the  respective  merits  of  the 
ploughs.    The  soil  is  very  deep  and  free  from  stony  dbstroe- 
tions,  the  Isnd  being  chiefiy  warp,  on  the  aite,  probably,  of 
an  ancient  fen  or  marsh,  which,  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
adjoining  river  and  drains,  has  occasionally  received  the  vain- 
able  deposits  of  warp  so  often  met  with  under  similar  drcnm- 
stances.    The  ploughs  entered  for  trisl  were  by  the  following 
nukers:— Mr.  Prockter,  Peterborough;  Mr.  John  Harpley, 
Gainsbro' ;  Mr.  W. Rosa,  Oreatham ;  Mr.  W.  Busby,  Newten ; 
Mr.  Robsoo,  Leeming;  Mr.  B.  Stead,  Gateforth,  Selby;  Mr. 
Barker,  Dunnington ;  Mr.  John  Plant,  Birley,  near  Sheffield ; 
Mr.  George  Drayton,  Worksop ;  Mr.  G.  Meynell,  Northaller- 
ton ;  Mr.  Crosskill,  and  Mr.  James  Teal,  Beverley ;  Mr.  J. 
Hookiu,  Sheffield.    It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  particolarise 
the  respective  merits  of  the  ploughs.  The  judges  have  awarded 
priority  to  the  best.    We  may  hen  ventun  an  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  the  ploughs  an  scarcely  adapted  to  the 
strong  and  stiff  clsys  of  this  locality.    The  draught  of  several 
of  them    appeared   enormous,    each   requiring  the  united 
strength  of  four  powerful  horses  to  work  it.    The  ploughs 
seemed  to  us  admirably  constructed  for  turning  over  sandy  or 
loamy  aoils.    Still,  on  the  whole,  taking  the  dryness  of  the 
ground  into  oonsideration,  the  performances  of  these  necessary 
implements  were  very  satisfactory.    In  the  skill  of  the  plongh- 
men  then  was  great  similarity,  with  one  exception  only.    The 
labounr  who  held  one  of  Busby's  ploughs  commenced  and 
ooirpleted  his  work  in  a  style  of  excellence  ranly  to  be  seen. 
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Ite  other  implemtDto  tried  were  of  the  utuil  end  ordizuurj 

duncter,  such  as  dod-enishen,    drags,    subsoil    ploughs, 

&e..  &e.,  and  their  performancea  call  for  no  particular  obserfa- 

kSoa.  During  the  trials  heatj  rain  came  on,  bat  not  sufficiently  to 

ismp  the  seal  of  spectators,  who  were  numerous.    The  reaping 

marhinfs  were  of  course  the  great  object  of  curiosity,  and  were 

ioiUoved  by  the  criticisms  of  crowds.    When  it  is  observed  that 

their  priees  range  only  from  £18  to  £25  each,  and  that  they 

«•  computed  to  save  one-half  in  the  reaping  of  com,  as 

well  as  to  perform  it  with  the  expedition  necessary  in  critical 

veather,  it  is  obvious  that  a  conviction  of  their  effidencj 

nmat  soon  eaoae  a  very  large  demand  for  ihem.    The  machines 

were  modifications  of  the  American  machines  of  M'Cormick 

9ad  Huasey.    The  cutting  apparatus  of  the  Utter  consists  of 

a  series  of  knives,  which,  by  a  lateral  motion,  obtain  a  cutting 

power  aimilar  to  that  of  a  pair  of  shears ;  while  M'Cormick's 

madiine,  on   the  contrary,  operates  on  the  saw  principle. 

M'Cjnnick's  machine  is  not  calculated  to  cut  theerop  without 

leaving  the  stubble  at  the  height  of  five  or  rix  inches.    Hus- 

aey's  (at  least  Crosskill's  specimen  of  it)  cuts  the  straw  close 

to  the  ground.    The  latter,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  nu> 

meroua  witnesses,  did  not  on  this  occasion  finish  its  work  so 

satisfiKtorily  as  the  machine  of  M'Cormick.    The  crop,  when 

cot,  was  less  compact  and  more  spread  about  than  that  cut 

down  by  M'Cormick's  machine.     We  doubt,  too,  from  the 

BAnner  of  bringing  the  straw  to  the  platform,  that  there  must 

be  considerable  waste  by  beating   out  the  grsin,  especially 

when  ripe,  in  the  use  of  the  formidable  rake  used  by  the  man 

on  Hossey's  machine. 

WEDNESDAY,  August  4. 

Members  of  the  society  were  admitted  to  the  ground  this 
morning  at  ten,  and  the  public  by  half-crown  tickets  for  gen- 
tlemen and  shilling  tickets  for  ladies  at  twelve.  It  was  very 
gratifying  to  see  the  interest  excited  among  our  townsmen  of 
an  aects,  parties,  and  grades  of  life.  Multitudes  were  present 
to-day  whom  scarcely  any  other  inducement  would  have  led  to 
anticipate  the  shilling  day.  The  weather,  except  slight  occa- 
aional  showers,  which  kept  down  the  dust,  was  fiivourable,  and 
the  ground  presented  a  very  animated  scene. 

Among  the  company  on  the  show  ground  were — ^The  Earl 
of  Cartiale,  Earl  of  Effingham,  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart, 
M.P. ;  Hon.  and  Rev.  8.  W. Lawley,  Escrick,  York;  Hon.  and 
BoT.  W.  Howard.  Whistou ;  W.  B.  Wrightson,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
Northallerton  ;  J.  Q.  Smythe.  Esq.,  M.P.  for  York;  John 
Pailcer,  Esq.,  Tickhill;  Leonard  Tliompson,  Esq.,  Sheriff  Hut- 
ton  Park ;  J.  Carr,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Sheffield ;  Wilson  Overend, 
£aq. ;  T.  Dunn,  Esq. ;  R.  Sorby,  Esq. ;  J.  Haywood,  Esq. ; 
B.  Vickers,  Esq.;  W.  Webster,  Esq.,  Master  CuUer;  H. 
Hndaon,  Esq.,  Capital  Burgess. 

Tht  exhibition  of  stock  was  of  a  first-rate  character.  The 
bulla  and  heifers  astonished  the  farmers  in  this  district.  Such 
magnificent  specimens  were  never  before  witnessed  here.  Mr. 
Towneley's  cows  and  heifers  were  especially  admired  for  their 
freshness,  symmetry,  and  general  perfection.  Indeed,  it  was 
quite  a  treat  to  the  farmers  here  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  such  rare  animals.  The  bulls  were  also  equally  excel- 
lent,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  believing  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  this  very  superior  class  of  animals  will  be  the  means  of 
introducing  an  improved  breed  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  is 
admitted  that  several  of  a  superior  class  are  already  kept 
vrithin  a  short  distance,  and  among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  bulls  of  Earl  Fitcwilllam,  the  Duke  of  Devonahire, 


J.  Fullerton,  Esq.,  of  Thryburgh ;  B.  H.  Brooksbank,  Esq.,  of 
Tickhill ;  Wm.  Hounsfidd,  Esq.,  Tinsley ;  John  Hall,  Esq., 
Kiveton;  Joshua  Knowles,Esq.,Tmsley,&c.;  but  theuseof  these 
animals  is  only  within  the  reach  of  the  more  affluent  fanners 
and  breeders.  The  calves  were  fine  animals  of  their  breed,  and 
attracted  considerable  attention.  It  would  be  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  here  the  particular  merits  of  each  animal, 
when  all  appeared  to  claim  nearly  equal  commendation.  The 
steers  and  fat  heifers  shown  to  day  certainly  excelled  in  the 
aggregate  anything  of  the  kind  ever  shown  in  Sheffield.  A 
splendid  barren  roan  heifer,  the  property  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  cf 
Radmanthwaite ;  and  another,  the  property  of  Mr.  Charles 
Towneley,  of  Towneley  Park,  are  deserving  of  especial  men- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  that  the  latter  gentleman  was  again  a 
successful  competitor  in  this  class.  In  awarding  the  prise,  the 
judges  appeared  to  entertain  some  difficulty,  and  no  wonder, 
when  the  animals  were  so  equally  excellent.  The  rams  and 
ewes  were,  with  few  exceptions,  a  credit  to  their  owners,  but 
it  was  quite  evident  that  in  some  instances  great  pains  hsd 
been  taken  in  "  making  them  up"  for  the  show.  The  South- 
downs  were  the  favourites.  The  exhibition  of  pigs  was  large, 
and  the  owners  of  this  class  of  animals,  both  great  and  small, 
received  at  least  a  fuU  share  of  praise  from  numerous  admirers. 
The  obesity  of  most  of  the  porcine  groups  resembled  more  a 
Christmas  than  a  midsummer  show.  To  give  our  readers  an 
idea  of  the  value  placed  on  these  animab,  we  can  inform  them 
that  the  owner  of  one  pen  of  three,  ten  weeks  old,  asked  the 
sum  of  ten  guineas  per  head !  Of  the  horses  there  was  but  a 
meagre  show,  both  in  number  and  quality.  The  entire  hones 
were  most  admired,  and  some  of  them  possessed  superior 
merit. 

The  show  of  poultry,  like  that  of  cattle,  &c.,  was  quite  a 
novelty  in  Sheffield,  and  created  great  curiosity  among  the 
admirers  of  the  feathered  creation.  We  judge  from  the  num- 
ber of  empty  cages,  that  the  competition  for  poultry  honoura 
was  not  quite  so  numerous  as  wu  expected.  Still  the  number 
shown  was  respectable,  and  proved  that  a  growing  interest  is 
being  taken  in  the  improvement  of  the  various  breeds  of  barn- 
door and  other  fowls.  The  prices  attached  in  the  catalogne 
to  some  of  these  birds  were  extraordinary.  To  a  cock  the 
price  affixed  was  £20 ;  another,  £10 ;  Cochin  China  eock  and 
two  hens,  £30;  ditto,  £10,  &c,  Ac 

AWARDS  FOR  IMPLEMENTS. 

Best  nine-inch  Plough,  Mr.  Ball    £5 

Best  seven-inch  Plough,  Mr.  Busby 5 

Best  five-inch  Plough,  Mr.  Busby 5 

Harrow  for  light  land,  Mr.  Stead 8 

Drag  or  Scarifier,  Mr.  Smith,  Stamford 5 

Horae  Hoe  on  the  flat,  Mr.  Smith,  Kettering 5 

Ditto        on  the  ridge,  Mr.  Busby    2 

Portable  Steam  Engine,  Mr.  Homahy 15 

Winnowing  Machine,  Mr.  Homsby 5 

Thrashing  Machine  with  Winnower,  Mr.  Homsby 10 

Drill  the  most  useful,  Mr.  Homsby 5 

To  Mr.  Homsby— Cake  MiU 2 

Fixed  Steam  Engine,  Mesars.  Tnxford  and  Sons 15 

M'Cormick's  Reaping  Machine,  Bnrgesa  and  Key 6 

Single-horse  Cart,  Mr.  Bellerby 6 

Ditto  CrosskOl'a Highly  commended. 

Thrashing  Machme,  Mr.  Goocher Medal 

Patent  Metal  Bietl  MiU,  Mr.  Hurwood Medal 
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MISCBLLANB0U8. 

To  Mr.  Crottkiil~Be»t  ataortment  of  Impkinents  in  tbc 

yvd. The  Gold  Medml 

Waggon  £5 

Liquid  Manure  Cart    2 

Roller  in  parta  for  uneren  ground ....     2 

Wheela  and  Axlea   2 

To  Bir.  Smith,  Stamford—Uaymaker   8 

To  Barrett  and  Exall— Horse  Bake  2 

To  Mr.  HiU,  Brierley  HiU— Iron  Oatea  and  Hordlea  ....     3 

Tb  Norton  and  Borrie— Bnck  Machine    2 

To  Mr.  Burrell— 8av  Bench  and  Hurdle  Framea 2 

To  Mr.  Cogan— Dairy  Utentili 2 

To  Mr.  Sorby— Improved  Scythes 1 

To  Burgess  and  Key— Double-aetion  Pump 1 

„  Assortment  of  Forks   1 

To  Mr.  Busby— Chaff  Cutter    2 

To  Mr.  Barker— Subf  oil  Plough    2 

To  Mr.  Hart — For  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  con- 

struction  of  his  new  Brick  Making  Machine    Medal 

To  Mr.  Awdaa— Improved  Drag  Lifter Medal 

LIST  OF  PRIZES  AWARDED. 

SHORT-HORNKD  CATTLE. 
The  best  bull  of  any  age,  25/.,  awarded  to  F.  U.  Fkwkes, 
Famley,  Otley;  second  ditto,  10/.,  to  T.  Raine,  Gain  ford, 
Darlington — for  Magistrate  (21  entries).     Commended— a 
red  bull  belonging  to  Henry  Smith,  Drax  Abbey. 

Best  yearling  bull,  20/.,  awarded  to  Earl  Fitiwilliam,  Went- 
worth  Rotherham,  for  Will  o'  the  Wisp ;  second  ditto,  5/.,  to 
H.  Ambler,  Watkin  Hall  (10   entries).     Commended— F. 
Jordan's  bull. 

Best  bull  calf,  upwarda  of  five  montha  old,  10/.,  awarded 
to  R.  Booth,  Wariaby,  Northallertoa,  for  Windsor  (11 
entries).    Commended— F.  H.  Fawkes'a  Master  Charley. 

Best  cow  of  any  age,  in  calf  or  milk,  15/.,  awarded  to 
Charles  Tewneley,  Towneley  Park,  for  Alice;  second  ditto^ 
5/.,  to  R.  Booth,  Wariaby,  Northallerton,  for  Rose  Blossom 
(17  entries).  Commended— F.  H.  Fawkes'a  Millinent,  and 
Charles  Towneley's  Ruby. 

Best  thrac-year-old  cow,  in  calf  or  milk,  and  having  had  a 
calf,  £10,  awarded  to  Charles  Townetey,  Towneley  Park, 
Burnley,  for  Butterfly,  considered  to  be  the  best  animal  in  the 
yard  (4  entries.) 

Best  two-year-old  heifer,  in  calf,  £10,  awarded  to  John 
Booth,  Eillcrby,  Catterick,  for  Venua  Victrix ;  second  ditto, 
£5,  to  R.  Booth,  Wariaby,  Northallerton,  for  Bride  (9 
entries.) 

Best  yearling  heifer,  £10,  awarded  to  Charka  Towneley, 
Towneley  Park,  Burnley,  for  Fredcriea ;  second  dittos  £5,  to 
R.  Booth,  Wariaby,  Northallerton,  for  Bridesmaid  (11 
entries.)    Commended — ^Thomas  Dunwell's  Moss  Rose. 

Best  heifer  calf,  upwarda  of  five  months  old,  £5,  awarded 
to  Charles  Towneley,  Towneley  Park,  Burnley,  for  Yestris 
(7  entries.) 

CATTLE  OF  ANY  BREED. 

Best  cow  for  dairy  purposes,  £5  awarded  to  J.  Gordon, 
Lecalty,  Manchester,  for  Moss  Rose  (4  entries.) 

Best  fat  ox  of  any  age,  £5  awarded  to  Earl  Fitiwilliam. 
Commended,  Samuel  Wiley,  Braudsby,  York  (6  entries.) 

Best  fat  cow  or  heifer  of  any  age,  £5  awarded  to  Sir  Charles 
Towneley,  Towneley  Park,  Burnley,  for  Ruby.  Commended, 
W.  Fletcher,  Radmauthwaik^  Mansfield,  for  Tulip.  (9  entries.) 


LONG  WOOLLED  SHEEP. 

Best  shearling  ram,  £20,  awarded  to  J.  SimpaoB,  Spfloifk 
Park,  bred  by  him ;  second  ditto,  £5,  to  John  Borteo,  Butoi- 
le-street,  Malton,  bred  by  him  (3  entrica.) 

Best  ram  of  any  age,  £10,  awarded  to  John  BoitQii,BsitoB- 
le-street,;  Malton,  bred  by  him;  second  ditto,  £5,  toW. 
Abraham,  Bametby-le-Wold,  Brigg,  bred  by  him  (laestiin.) 

Best  pen  of  five  ewes,  £5,  awarded  to  J.  Sinpaon,  Spoftril 
Park  (7  entries.) 

Best  pen  of  five  shearling  wethers  £5,  awarded  to  W.  L 
Melliah,  Hodsock  Priory,  Worksop,  bred  by  him  (5  entries). 

Best  pen  of  five  shearling  gimmers,  £10,  awarded  to  W. 
Abraham,  Bametby-Ie-Wold,  Brigg,  bred  by  him ;  second  do. 
£5,  to  W.  Jordan,  Low  Caythorpe,  Burlington,  bred  by  hia 
(10  entries). 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

Best  Southdown  ram  of  any  age,  £10,  awarded  to  G.  8.  Fbl* 
jambe,  Osberton  Hall,  Worksop,  bred  by  him  (18  entriei). 

EXTRA  STOCK— SHEEP. 
First  prise  awarded  to  Samuel  Swift;  Hemingfidd,  Bamaley ; 
half-bred  Southdown  wethers;  second  ditto,  to  Robert  Daw- 
son, Sowerby,  Burlington;  one  ahearling  ram  (17  entriea). 

PIGS. 

(10  competitors).  For  the  best  Boar,  large  breed,  £5; 
Tinsley  Hero,  white,  birth  Oct.  11, 1850,  a.  Ba,  d.  Duehasi 
1st,  Josh.  Knowles,  Tinsley,  Sheffield,  bred  by  bin.    Seooad 

ditto,  £2 ; birth  June  8, 1851,  T.  M.  RidiaidaoB,  HibaM- 

stow,  Kirton  Lindsey,  bred  by  him. 

(7  competitors).  For  the  best  sow,  large  breed,  in  pig  or 
mUk,  £5  ;  Yorkshire  Lass,  birth  Sept.  21. 1849,  W.  Abbott, 
Woodhouse-Iane,  Leeds,  bred  by  John  Midgley.  Second  ditto, 
£2 ;  Matchless,  birth  August  8, 1850,  s.  Dreadnought,  d.  by 
Old  Matchless,  J.  Tuley,  Matchless  House,  Keigbley,  bred  by 
him. 

(27  competitors).  For  the  best  Boar,  small  breed,  £5; 
King  of  Diamonds,  white,  3  years  1  month  and  2  weeks,  s. 
Cupid,  d.  by  Prince,  Timothy  Town,  Keigbley,  Yoikshire,  bred 
by  J.  G.  Sugden.  Second  ditto,  £2 ;  Ajai,  white,  birth  Aognit 
7,  1851 ;  s.  Young  Cruikshanks,  F.  Lacy,  Panton,  Wragby, 
bred  by  him. 

(30  competitors).    For  the  best  Sow,  small  breed,  in  pig  or 

milk,  £5 ;  birth  July,  1851,  s.  Viscount,  d.  Harmony, 

William  Fowler,  WoodhiH,  Sheffield,  bred  by  George  Leather. 
Second  ditto,  £2;  Sally  the  8th,  blue  and  white,  birth  1848, 

a.  Cupid,  d.  by ,  A.  H.  Smith,  Snittles,  Beeston,  Leeds. 

bred  by  J.  Heaton. 

(14  competitors).    For  the  best  three  Store  Pigs,  of  the 

same  litter,  from  four  to  nine  montha  old,  £5 ; black  and 

white,  birth  Feb.  9,  1852,  s.  Thrybcrgh  Boar,  d.  by  Fisher's 
Old  Bosr,  John  Fullerton,  Thrybergh  Park,  Rotherham,  bred 

by  him.    Second  ditto,  £2 ; seven  months,  S.  Thor- 

manby.  Lord  Wenlock,  Escrick  Park,  bred  by  his  lordship. 

(11  competitors).  For  the  best  Sow  of  any  breed  not  quali- 
fied to  compete  in  classes  21  or  23,  £5 ;  Charity,  white  and 
blue,  birth  March  2, 1851,  s.  Crookshanks,  d.  by  Young  Care- 
ful, R.  Owston,  Brigg,  Lincolnshire,  bred  by  him. 

EXTRA  STOCK,  PIGS. 
Nineteen  competitors.  J.  Fullerton,  Thrybergh  Park«  boar, 
bred  by  himself,  1 ;  Lord  Wenlock,  Escrick  Park,  two  Boar 
Pigs,  bred  by  his  lordship,  2.  The  other  competitors  were  T. 
Smith,  Woodhetd  House, Bamaley;  R.  J.  Bentley,  Eaatwood 
Honae;  G.  Manglea,  Ripon ;  W.Lodlam, Bradford;  T.Hon- 
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n»  Oflej;  A.  H.  SoHli,  SnUtlet,  Beetton;  G.  £.  Taylor, 
■tluidi^  Letda;  Vineent  Corbett,  Wortley  ;  0.  Hutchiuson, 
oilc;  John  Rinder,  Rightoo,  Harewocd  ;  ¥.  Ferguson,  Wol- 
BgtoD,  Bcreikj ;  &  Wylie,  Brandsby,  York. 

HORSES. 

(6  Mmpttiton).  For  tha  beat  stallion  (oi  hunters,  £10 ; 
EaRMO*  btjr  1 18S7,  §.  Mulatto,  d.  by  Lottery,  R.  Btockdale, 
DnffeU,  bied  by  Lord  Eglinton.  Second  ditto,  £3 ; 
BfniU  black  f.  1845,  s.  Voltaire,  d.  by  Wanrley,  T. 
Plimpton  Hall,  Knucaboroogh. 
(18  eompctitora).  For  the  best  atallioa  for  coacb-horaet, 
10;  Lord  John,  bay  1 1849,  a.  Symmetry,  d.  by  Old  Vdnn. 
Mr,  Thoasaa  Danby,  Baweliffe,  Selby,  bred  by  Thomaa  Mua- 
mm.  Second  ditto,  £8 ;  Zamor,  bfty  f.  1847,  s.  Rimphon, 
.  by  Bmnbow,  W.  Barton,  Water  Fulford,  York,  bred  by  Mr. 


(5  conipetltots).  For  the  beat  stallkm  for  roadsters,  £10 ; 
tnUet,  cheamit,  8  years  old,  s.  Turpin,  d.  byRerolntion,  Wm. 
tavlon,  Fuliord.  Second  ditto,  £8 ;  Dandy,  brown,  a.  Pope, 
.  faj  Byron,  F.  Newbold,  Sheffield. 
07  competitors).  For  the  best  stallion  for  agricultural 
£10;  Prince  Albert,  grey,  6  years  old,  s.  Atlas, 
Renton,  Otley,  bred  by  Albany  Renton.  Second  ditto, 
3.;  Bhirwood  Ranger,  grey  t  1848,  s.  Crack  Wagon,  d.  by 
io^Mn,  Jamea  Stead,  Bishop  Thornton,  Ripley,  bred  by  W. 

(4  competitors).  For  the  best  mare  and  foal  for  hunting, 
5.  PoUy,  blown,  f.  1845,  s.  lion,  d.  by  Turk,  (.  by  Sleight, 
{-Hand,  J.  Baiutoo,  Wansford,  Driffield,  bred  by  R.  Jarratt 

(8  competitors).    For  the  best  mare  and  foal  for  coaching, 

5.    ,  bay,  f.  1844,  a.  Conqueror,  J.  Robinson,  Leckby, 

opcUffe^  bred  by  Thomaa  Kirk. 

For  the  best  roadater  mare  and  foal,  ^^-,  bay,  8  yemra 
IdL  a.  Splendour,  t  by  Honntoun  Merrylegs,  S.  Wylie, 
inadaby,  York. 

9  competitors).  For  the  best  mare  and  foal  for  agricultural 
■rpoaea,  £5.  — ,  brown,  s.  Qreat  Britain,  J.  FuUerton, 
hijbergh  Park,  Rotherham,  bred  by  him. 

(8  competitors).  For  the  best  three-year-old  hunting  geld- 
^  £5.  — — » brown,  a.  BallinakeU,  d.  by  Brilliant,  John  C. 
.thorpe,  Dinnington,  bred  by  him. 

Flor  the  best  three-year-old  hunting  filly,  £5.  ^^—,  ches- 
iit»  a.  Comus,  d.  by  Ascot,  F.  Wharton,  Dunscroft,  Hatfield, 
rcdby  hioL 

(6  competitors).  For  the  best  tbree-year-old.  coaching  geld- 
ed £5.    ,  bay,  s.  Cato,  d.  by  Harpham  Turk,  J.  John- 

My  Brigham,  Driffield,  bred  by  J.  Jackson. 

(6  competitora).  For  the  best  three  year-old  coachiog  filly, 
i.  Nancy,  bay,  s.  Venture,  d.  by  King  George^  J.  Smith, 
[«tOB  Lodge,  Burlington,  bred  by  Richard  Smith. 

(8  competitors).  For  the  best  two-year-old  ooaehiag  geld- 
f;  £6.  -— ',  bey,  s.  Young  Prince,  d.  by  Sportsman,  J. 
CCth,  Killerby,  Catteriek,  bred  by  him. 

(8  competitors.)  For  the  best  two-year-old  coaching  filly, 
5.  Bdle  of  the  Lereo,  bay,  s.  Clereland  Lad,  d.  by  Master 
eorgr,  J.  Robinson,  Rudby,  Yarm,  bred  by  him. 

(Ji  competitors.)  For  the  best  three-year-old  hackney  gelding 

HBj,  £5.    ,  chesnut  gelding,  a.  Robin  Hood,  d^  by 

onftMlente,  B.  Swaffield,  Chatswortb,  BakewcU,  bred  by  8. 


(4  competitors.)    For  the  best  hackney  gelding  or  mare,  not 
M  than  four  years  old,  nor  exceeding  six,  £5.    Trab,  cheanut, 


s.  Ratan,  d.  by  Fireaway,  J.  Booth.  Killf rby,  Catteriek,  bred 

by  him. 

(3  competitors).  For  the  best  j  air  of  horses  of  either  sex. 
for  agricultural  pnrpooes,  worked  daring  the  season,  £5, 
Horse,  nutmeg,  f.  1 842 ;  mare,  nutmeg,  f.  1843 ;  H.  Grantham,' 
Sfawby,  Brigg,  bred  by  him. 

(5  competitors.)    For  the  best  four-year-old  hunting  colt  or 

filly,  £6, ,  giey,  a.  Young  Saddler,  F.  W.  Tyas,  Norton 

Prioty,  Doncaater,  bred  by  him ;  second  ditto,  £2  10s.,  Sir 
David,  cheannt,  a.  Comua,  W.  Wood,  Bank,  Lichfield,  bred  by 
Mr.  Sykea,  2. 

(4  competitors.)  For  the  best  four-year-old  mare  or  gelding, 
of  the  heaty  coach  er  tan-horse  breed,  £5,  bay  mare,  s.  Cal- 
foss,  d.  by  Dart,  H.  Owston,  Killerby  Grange,  Scarborough, 

bred  by  Mr.  Woodcoek ;  second  ditto,  £2  lOa, ,  grey, 

R.  Booker,  jun.,  Norton,  Sheflteld,  2. 

(7  competitors).  Fdr  the  best  two  open  Gilts  of  the  smsU 
breed,  not  leas  than  six  or  more  than  twelve  montha  old,  £5 ; 

aeeond  ditto,  £2  10s. ; birth  Dec.  11th,  1851,  Samuel 

Waey,  Brandsby,  York. 

Extra  Stock  Horses  (8  competitors).  Birdeatcher,  brown 
hunting  gelding.  R.  J.  Bentley,  Eastwood  House,  bred  by 
lum«  1;  grey  draught  fiUy,  Chas.  Timm,  Scrooby  House, 
Bawtry,  bred  by  him,  2. 

POULTRY. 

(5  competitors).  For  the  best  Spanish  cock  and  two  hena, 
£1 ;  second  ditto,  10s.  J.  M.  Thompson,  Dewsbury,  1 ;  R.  J. 
Bentley,  Rotherfaam,  2. 

(2  competitors).  For  the  best  Spanish  cock  and  one  hen, 
Robert  J.  Bentley,  Eastwood  Houae,  RoUierham. 

(6  competitors).  For  the  best  Dorking  cock  and  two  bens, 
£1 ;  second  ditto,  10s.  S.  W.  Lawley,  Eacrick  Rectory,  York,' 
1 ;  T.  T.  Parker,  Sutton  Grange,  St.  Udena,  2. 

(4  competitors).  For  the  beat  Dorking  cock  and  one  ben, 
lOs.    T.  T.  Parker,  Sutton  Grange,  St,  Helens. 

(19  competitors).  For  the  best  Cochin  China  cock  and  two 
hens,  £1;  second  ditto,  10s.  l^omas  Sturgeon,  Manor 
House,  1 ;  Mrs.  Hoggard,  Clifton,  York,  2 ;  John  HUl  Smith, 
Skelton  Grange,  York,  3.  (Two  second  prises  on  account  of 
extra  merit.) 

(4  competitors).  For  the  best  Cochin  China  codL  and  one 
hen,  10s.    T.  T.  Parker,  Sutton  Grange. 

(5  competitors).  For  the  best  Malay  cock  and  two  hens, 
£1;  aeoond  ditto,  ICa.  Matthew  Redgway,  Dewsbury,  1; 
James  Dixon,  Westbrook  Place,  Halifhx,  2. 

For  the  best  Malay  cock,  and  one  hen,  10s.  James  Dixon, 
Bradford. 

(6  competitors).  For  the  best  game  cock  and  two  hens,  £1 ; 
second  ditto,  10s.  Edward  Frith,  Turner  Wood,  Worksop, 
1;  John  Han,  Kiveton  Park,  Worksop,  2. 

(8  competitors).  For  the  best  game  cock  and  one  hen,  10s. 
John  Han,  Kiveton  Park,  Worksop. 

(6  competitors).  For  the  best  golden  pheasant  cock  and 
two  hens,  £1 ;  second  ditto,  10s.  Joseph  Tuley,  Matchless 
House,  Keighlcy,  1 ;  G.  E.  Taylor,  Oatlands,  Leeds,  2. 

(2  competitors).  For  the  best  golden  pheasant  cock  and 
one  hen,  10s.    Tliomaa  John  Mould,  Belper. 

(10  competitors).  For  the  best  sQTer  pheasant  cock  and 
two  hena,  £1 ;  aeeond  ditto,  10a.  Dan  Leeming,  Haliikx,  1 ; 
G.  E.  Taylor,  Oatlands,  Leeds,  2. 

(6  competitors).    For  the  best  diitteprat  or  Conican  cock 
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•nd  tvo  bnu,  £1 ;  K«ooil  ditto,  IOl  0.  E,  Tajlor,  OttUndi, 
I,eeda.  1  uid  2. 

(2  competitDti),  For  the  best  Polmd  fowl  (my  Tiriety) 
cock  ud  one  hen,  lOi.     C.  J.  Mould,  Belper. 

(7  competiton).  For  the  bnt  cock  ud  two  beui  of  1117 
<rtlKr  diitmct  breed,  £1 ;  Mcoud  ditto,  IOl  John  H>11, 
Kivelon  P«k,  Worktop,  1 ;  Fenton  Bright,  Crooke'*  Wood, 


lOt.     B.  J.  Bentley,  Eutvood  Hoiue,  Rolberluin. 

(3  cotnpctiton).  For  the  beit  (old  or  tilTcr  beed  Buttm 
cock  uid  two  heiu,  £1;  Kcood  ditto,  lOi.  Chtria  Smith, 
Ciirtoi,  2. 

(12  competilon).  Fivtbebnt  cock  ud  taci  heiu.  bUck, 
while,  or  toy  other  Tuietjr  oT  Bintuu,  £1 ;  Mcond  ditto, 
IOl.    a.  E.  I^yloi,  Leedt,  1 ;  JunM  DiioD,  Bndford,  2. 

(6  cODi|ieliton).  For  the  belt  guider  ud  one  gooM,  £1 ; 
■econd  ditto,  IDl  Fergiu  FergUHni,  WilkingtOB,  Beveriey, 
1 ;  T.  T.  Puket,  Sutlou  Grange,  St.  Ileleni,  eiM  £nt  priie 
on  icCTUBl  of  merit;  T.  T.  Pirker,  S. 

(17  competitor*).  For  the  beit  drika  and  (wo  duck*,  £1 ; 
•econd  ditto,  lOi.  Robert  J.  Benttey,  Eutwood  Home,  Ro- 
thtrliaiD,  I;  Suniiel  Witkiut,  Workup.  2;  Juoei  Diduon, 
Bradford,  2 ;  ditto,  2.     (Three  lecond  priiei  on  account  of 

(2  coiupetitura).  For  the  beat  luike)' cock  and  one  hen,£l ; 
MCond  ditto,  lOa.  B.  II.  Brookabank,  Rotherham;  B.  J. 
Bentley,  Botherbun,  2. 

PIGEONS. 

For  the  beat  pail  of  blue  carrien.  6>.  Qodfny  WenCworth, 
WogUey  Park,  Waktfield. 

For  the  beat  pair  of  yelloH  horannen,  Si.  John  Cla^' 
Bowerbr,  Think. 

For  the  bnt  pair  of  brown  ipeckled  Jaeobiog,  Ei.  Qodfrejr 
Wentaorth,  Woolley  Park. 

Forthibat  pairotruntt,  B«.     R.  Miller,  Workaop. 
RABBITS. 

(3  eompetiton).  For  the  beat  pair  of  lop  eared  rabbita,  S>. ; 
Kcoud  ditto,  3i.     Cbirlei  Smith,  Cuitor,  1  and  2. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  Wtdneadaj  morning  the  Coaneil  met  at 
tlw  Council  Hall.  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Jobnitone,  Bait.,  M.P.,  in  the 
KbMice  of  Sail  Fitivilliam,  took  the  chair.  The  Coundt  tat 
tiUieo'dock.  It  appointed  York  a*  the  place  for  neitjeai'i 
nieetiDg.  Ripon  vaa  a  powerful  compelitoi ;  hot  it  appean 
to  baie  been  *u  nndentood  rule  that,  after  a  meeting  in  each 
ot  the  three  ridingi,  the  meetiog  of  the  faoith  jeu  ihould  be 
bdd  in  York. 

When  the  buaiaeu  of  the  council  (enniaated,  the 
unuil  meeting  via  held,  and  the  blhnring  wen  elected 
u  the  offiun  for  the  enauing  jear :— Pmident,  Lord  Botham ; 
Tiec-preaidenta,  Eail  Fitawilliam,  Lord  Loodefboroogh,  the 
Duke  of  Leedi,  Che  Earl  of  EUnghan,  and  Sir  T.  Legard, 
Bart.;  Council,  Lord  Wenkck;  John  Booth,  H.  Briggi, 
J.  W.  Chitden,  H.  CholaieUy,  Ralph  Crejke,  H.  J.  EUiaon, 
John  Hall,  H.  Hinde,  John  Hnlton,  Q.  Legud,  W.  lialer, 
C.  Harland,  Q.  L.  Foi.W.  E.  H.  Hilner,  M.F.,  Jaa.  Wataon, 
J.  Outhwaile,  J,  Pulleine,  W.  Rntaon,  R.  F.  Share,  0.  Stan- 
hope, W.  R.  C.  Stanafleld,  HJ>.,  CoL  Thompaon,  H.  B. 
lliampaon,  8.  Wile;,  B.  Wood,  0.  Wentworth,  R.  Deniaon, 
0.  Swan,andJ.Q.Sm;tb,IlF.,Eaqra.;  itcwardi,  A.  Haj- 
Bud,  T.  C.  Johnion,  and  H,  Clarke,  Zfpi. 


the  MTtieea  of  tba  local  committee,  to  wludi  Vlim 
Ovanndc  relumed  thanka.     Ha  aaid  tha    locel  oonnilla 

the  >ho*  aacceaaful.  "Otej  had  a  itroog  opinioD  thMitig 
dayi'  ihow  would  auwer  well,  and  that  the  aeeinid  day  wodl 
add  much  to  the  fundi  of  the  Boeietj.  If  the  Ciiaiiea  Wt  Uic 
local  ooBunittae  under  the  imprea^on  that  Ikey  had  doni  thai 


■hoold  be   delighted 8.  Slaidiape,  Eiq,  mon^nl 

W.  R.  C.  StaniSeld,  Eaq.,  M.P.,  than  leeended  a  Tote<^ 
thanki  to  ilr.  Bright  for  bit  handiome  preamt.  ne  rcaifai- 
tion  waa  carried  by  acclamation.  Upon  the  eonneil  taUswtn 
exhibited  for  the  inipection  of  the  memben  leieral  esDoaa 
knirea,  manufactured  by  Hr.  Abm.  Amorr,  at  Bttnaid-atreel, 
ShelBeld  Park.  One  of  them  waa  andtOrm,  haiiag  aii 
branchea  and  12  hlidei  in  each  branch— total  72,  T*li>e£2Si 
another,  called  the  itar-knife,  had  eight  htineliea  and  14 
bladcaintMh— totallll,  Talue£35i  the  third  via  the  mnai- 
al  knife,  hating  244  blades,  ralue  40  gnineas ;  and  the  fovrth 
bad  10  branchea,  with  20  blades  in  each,  and  pillar  oontaining 
Slotben-total  2S4,andorthe  Tilue  of  60  guineas.  Tia 
tool  koiTca  contain  SSZ  blades  and  aitidea,  of  which  454  in 
capable  of  being  used. 

THE    COUNCIL    DINNER. 

Ou  Wednesday  erening,  tbe  Coaneil  dinner  took  place  ig 
the  CaUen'  Hall,  prorided  in  Terj  good  style  bj  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, of  the  Angel  Ion.  About  300  genUemrn  aat  down  to 
dinner  under  the  preaidency  ol  the  Karl  of  Efflnghim,  and 
Tice-pretideuey  of  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bsrt.,  M.P. 

'nedoth  haling  been  temoTed,  the  Ret.  Canon  TVetei 
gare  thanks. 

TbeCHiJiHAM:  In  eonieqnence  of  the  abaoiea  otEul 
Fitiwilliam,  the  Chairman  of  the  Society  for  the  year,  I  ha*a 
been  unaToidahlj  called  npon  to  lake  tha  chair  on  thia  occa- 
sion.    It  therefwe  deroltes  npon  me  to  propoae  the  only  teaat 

You  are  sasembled  not  to  make  apeedies  snd  diink  comph- 
meutary  touts,  but  to  enter  on  a  discussion,  which  I  hope  will 
he  of  a  Tory  interestiug  character  to  the  agricultural  eomnu- 
nity  of  thi*  umgbbanrhood.  1  deeplj  r^ret,  as  I  am  sun  joo 
all  will.  Lord  Fitiwilliam's  tbienee ;  but  1  undentand  he  haa 
been  unatoidablj  detained  ia  Kortbaraplonshire  by  urgent 
bosineia.  I  therefore  gire  joa  a  toaat  nenr  omitted  amoiig 
Englishmen,  and  which  I  un  sure  will  be  recated  by  jod  with 
tbe  utmost  loyalty  (Hear,  hear)—"  The  Queen,  Prince  Alhert, 
Alfred  Prince  of  Wale*,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family' 
(lond  cheers). 

The  Earl  of  Caelibli  waa  receired  with  enthnnaatie 
cheers.  Sir  John  Johnstone  and  Gentlemen  ;  By  the  order 
oF  the  Council  I  also  rise  to  propoaa  a  toatt,  and  I  eertainlj 
thai!  not  forget  the  law*  and  limitations  which  regnlate  tha 
proceedinga  of  thia  erening ;  for  yon  are  all  aware,  gentlenen, 
(hat  our  hnsineaa  to-night  it  to  be  practio]  and  not  oratorical. 
Noertbelesa,  hating  paid  our  euitomaij  and  willing  tiibate 
of  reelect  to  tbe  throne,  1  am  sun  you  will  also  feel  that  a  de- 
monstration of  reapect  wonld  be  gracefully  paid  to  the  Presi- 
dent ot  the  day  (cheera).  Indeed  it  would  aeem  to  foUaw  in 
natnnl  sequence,  for  I  obscrred  this  afternoon,  in  taking  a 
walk  in  tha  beautiful  park  lately  opened  near  thia  town,  tha 
foUowiug  inacriptioD — "  Qod  bless  the  Queen  and  the 
Uowarda"  (Hear,  bear).  Bnt  though  certunly  I  am  not  the 
perton  to  make  any  otgeotion  to  that  sentiment,  ttilt  I  do  not 
now  lali  yon  to  jdn  me  in  drinking  thia  toait  bectnie  tbe  no- 
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ble  olffBCi  of  it  It  A  Hovard.  I  do  not  propose  it  aa  euiineutly 
ftHkd  to  yoar  mpcct  boeiUM  he  ia  my  kinsman  or  at  pre- 
■mt  mj  hoat,  bnt  bcouue  he  ia,  aa  lU  who  know  him  will  con- 
cur with  me  in  aaying,  fuU  of  those  manly,  gentle,  upright, 
and  accomptiahed  qnalitiea  which  befit  an  Engliah  ndblcmtn 
—or,  to  nae  a  higher  appellation,  a  Chriatian  gentleman 
(dieert).    Therefore  I  frel  no  doubt  that  you  will  worthily 
follow  up  the  Tcry  aucceaaAd  and  meritorioua  exhibition  of 
this  morning  by  now  drinking  with  right  good  will  the  health 
of  the  Pieaident  of  the  evening,  "  The  Earl  of  Effingham" 
Oond  cheera ;  and  on  the  call  of  Mr.  Vincent  Corbett,  the 
toaat  waa  drunk  with  three  timea  three). 

The  Cbaibman  :  It  now  becomea  my  duty  to  offer  you  my 
beat  and  mMt  aincere  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me 
in  drinking  my  health.  I  have  to  thank  the  noble  lord  for 
the  kind  and  haodaome  terms  in  which  he  proposed  it,  and 
yoa  for  the  manner  in  which  yon  received  it.  I  aaaure  you  1 
deeply  regret,  for  your  aakes  and  hia  own,  that  Lord  Fitt- 
wilUam  haa  not  been  preaent,  because  he  would  hate  filled  the 
datiea  of  the  chair  much  more  efficiently  than  I  can  ("  No,  no"). 
Fortunately  for  me,  the  duties  are  not  of  a  yery  onerous  cha- 
racter; and  I  am  quite  aure,  with  your  assistance,  I  shall  be 
aMe  to  get  through  the  eyening.  Before  we  proceed  to  the 
buaincss  of  the  meeting,  by  calling  on  the  gentleman  who  is  to 
open  the  discussion,  I  must  express  the  great  gratification  I 
haye  had  in  being  present  in  the  show-yard,  aa  well  as  taking 
part  in  the  buainess  proceedings  of  the  dsy.  Unfortunately 
for  me,  I  have  never  been  able  to  attend  any  preyioua  meeting 
of  the  Yorkahire  Agricultural  Society ;  but  I  am  informed  by 
thoae  who  have  been  present  in  former  years,  that  the  one  to- 
day, compared  with  many  of  late  years,  has  been  of  a  tery 
aaperior  character— that  the  stock  shown  has  been  of  a  very 
creditable  kind,  aud  in  every  respect  the  show  has  been  satis- 
factory to  the  members  and  the  public.  I  believe  the  society 
ia  much  indebted  to  the  local  committee  (Hear,  hear)  for  the 
paina  they  have  taken  in  providing  accommodation  for  the 
atock,  and  making  all  necessary  arrangements.  I  think  it 
right  to  allude  to  one  further  subject  in  connexion  with  Shef- 
fidd,  irhich  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  I  have 
been  informed  that  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  trade  of 
the  town,  haa  had  the  public  spirit  and  generoaity  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Council  a  very  handsome  clock,  to  be  given 
to  that  candidate  to  whom  the  Council  may  think  fit  to  award 
it,  in  addition  to  the  prixes  of  the  society.  The  gentleman  to 
whom  I  allude  is  well  known  to  moat  present— Mr.  Bright, 
jeweller ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  we  are  all  duly  aensible  of  the 
apirit  of  kindness  which  has  actuated  him  on  this  occasion. 
Without  trespaasing  further  on  your  time  by  any  remarka  of 
my  own,  I  ahall  proceed  to  call  upon  Mr.  Outhwaite  to  open 
the  discussion  (cheers). 

John  Outhwaitb,  Esq.,  of  Baineste,  near  Richmond, 
then  opened  the  discussion — on  the  best  and  most  economical 
method  of  cutting  and  harvesting  com.  He  had  long  looked 
forward  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  which  waa  of  much 
importance,  aa  he  wu  aware  that  for  a  considerable  period  the 
queation  as  to  which  was  the  best  mode  of  growing  good 
crops  had  beeu  agitated  in  the  agricultural  districts.  And 
when  he  mentioned  good  crops,  of  course  he  implied  that 
without  proper  care  in  the  harvest,  good  crops  could  not  be 
adequately  realised.  In  his  opinion,  a  great  portion  of  the 
grain  of  England  waa  very  badly  harvested.  He  would  pro- 
ceed to  explain  how  he  and  other  farmers  in  his  district  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  harvesting.  Many  experioenta  had 
been  made  aa  to  the  proper  state  in  which  wheat  ahould  be 
got  in.  He  had  never  yet  seen  an  instance  of  grain  got  before 
it  wu  fully  ripe  that  did  not  fumiah  a  aaperior  aample  to 


that  which  waa  gathered  at  a  later  period.  lu  hia  opinion, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  wheat  between  here  and  York  waa  now 
ready  to  eat,  but  proper  care  moat  be  taken  of  it  afterwarda. 
Aa  to  the  reaping  by  acythe  or  hook,  there  waa  mach  differ- 
enee  of  opinion,  but  not  in  coat.  Within  the  laat  twelve 
montha  reaping  machinea  had  been  introduced,  but  they  were 
not  yet  ao  fully  underatood  aa  to  be  condemned  or  appreciated. 
He  had  long  been  of  opinion  that  reaping  might  be  done  by 
machinery,  and  he  witueased  the  firat  experiment  in  this  coun< 
try  with  an  American  machine,  on  Mr.  Mechi'a  farm.  At 
that  time  conaiderable  biaa  existed  against  those  madiinea, 
which  might  be  accounted  for  to  aome  extent  by  the  fact,  that 
on  the  occasion  he  referred  to,  the  machine  waa  aent  down 
in  the  chsrge  of  a  policeman.  Huaaey'a  machine  was  set 
to  work  by  a  London  policeman,  who  set  it  to  cut  two  feet 
instead  of  a  few  inches  from  the  ground  (laughter).  Under 
auch  circumatancea  it  waa  condemned,  and  juatly  ao.  M'Cor- 
mick'a  machine  was  next  tried,  and  worked  well  considering 
it  was  a  rainy  day  and  the  wheat  not  in  a  fit  atate  for  cutting. 
M'Cormick'a  got  all  the  credit  becauae  it  did  the  work  better 
than  Huasey's,  but  when  teated  together  Hussey's  gained  the 
victory.  He  had  seen  another  of  Huaaey*a  tridl  at  the  Bar- 
nard Castle  meeting,  and  it  worked  well.  He  thought  reaping 
machinea  had  not  yet  done  great  aervice,  but  he  had  no  doubt 
that  they  might  cut  a  considerable  portion  of  the  com  in  thia 
country.  With  rq^rd  to  the  practice  of  uaiog  the  acythe, 
there  were  aome  objections.  In  the  first  place  he  thought 
there  waa  aome  queation  as  to  whether  that  mode  of  cutting 
wheat  waa  more  economical  than  that  of  having  it  reaped  by 
Irish  or  English  labourera.  Again,  when  corn  is  cut  with  the 
scythe,  many  of  the  heada  are  likely  to  get  at  the  foot  end  of 
the  sheaves,  and  when  they  come  to  be  planted  on  the  ground, 
if  the  ground  be  damp,  they  will  probably  auffer  aome  bjury. 
For  theae  reaaons  he  certainly  did  recommend,  where  labourera 
could  be  secured  at  a  reaaonable  coat,  the  practice  of 
reaping  by  the  hook  in  preference  to  the  acythe ;  and  he  had 
acted  upon  the  plan  himself  for  the  most  part,  for  he  had 
reaped  by  the  acythe  but  a  very  amall  portion  of  hia  con. 
(Hear).  Two  yeara  ago  a  discussion  had  taken  place  at  North- 
allerton, in  the  North-Biding  of  thia  county,  reapecting  the 
reaping  of  com ;  and  on  that  occasion,  as  on  most  others,  there 
wu  a  great  diversity  of  opinion,  some  partiea  advocating  the 
auperiority  of  the  practice  of  mowing  the  com,  and  othera 
thinking  with  himaelf  that  ahearing  waa  the  better  plan.  One 
gentleman  preaent  undertook  to  aend  four  men  over  to  teach 
hia  people  how  to  carry  out  effectively  the  plan  of  reaping  by 
the  acythe ;  and  he  did  not  behave  illiberally  towarda  them  or 
aend  them  home,  aaying  that  he  did  not  approve  of  their  work; 
but  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  uaiug  the  hook  for  many  yeara, 
and  the  reault  of  his  experience  waa  auch  as  to  induce  him  to 
adopt  the  opinions  which  be  had  now  stated.  He  waa  well 
aware  that  gentlemen  who  had  not  aeen  hia  mode  of  operation 
might  condemn  it ;  but  much  depended  upon  the  atate  the 
com  was  in  when  cnt.  If  it  were  cut  and  bound  up  and 
thoroughly  dried,  by  placing  in  anoppoaite  poaition  two  ahocka 
upon  eight,  in  the  ahape  of  a  hood— when  properly  done  in 
thia  way,  he  had  found  that  the  eight  aheavea  at  all  eventa  might 
be  made  aa  aafe  in  the  atook,  with  regard  to  experiencing  any 
harm  from  the  weather,  aa  if  they  were  carted  and  aafely 
lodged  in  the  atack.  He  waa  not  the  only  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  he  reaided  who  adopted  thia  plan,  becauae 
it  was  practiaed  by  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty,  and  for  thia 
among  other  leatona,  that  it  admita  the  auu  and  air,  and  ao 
driea  and  ripena  the  com  quicker  and  better.  Another  point 
to  which  he  might  advert  waa»  that  aa  long  aa  ever  there  waa 
any  aaocharine  matter  left  in  the  straw,  it  would  feed  the  grain; 
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and  tberafore,  if  he  eontiderad  that  the  grain  wai  draving  any 
adfaatagefron  the  itrairiBthiireapcei,  he  would  aOowit  to  ttand 
in  atook,  beoauae  be  had  no  fear  of  any  aort  of  lainy  eeaaona — 
DO  weather  could  hafe  any  effect  upon  the  eon,  when  treated  aa 
he  had  deacribed.  If  they  placed  the  hood  with  the  head  np- 
warda»  the  heada  of  the  com  wonld  hold  water ;  but  thia  ob- 
jection, by  the  plan  he  adopted,  waa  obviated,  aa  he  placed  the 
eheavea  forming  the  hood  with  the  heada  downwaida,  and  thna 
the  water  ran  oat  He  waa  not  aware  that  he  could  add  any- 
thing more^  adrantageouily,  upon  the  eobjeet,  and  he  riionld 
therefore  now  be  glad  to  liaten  to  aoaae  of  the  gentlemen  pre- 
aent  who  might  be  able  to  impart  more  or  leea  practicBl  know- 
ledge, for  the  benefit  of  himaelf  and  othera.    (Applanae). 

Mr.  DTtoif ,  of  Tinaley,  said  there  was  no  doabt  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  farmera  with  regard  to  the  proper  time 
for  cutting  the  com.  Hia  opinion  waa,  that  when  they  went 
round  and  examined  their  com,  by  taking  it  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  and  aqueeaing  it,  if  they  found  that  there  was  no 
milk  left  in  it,  then  that  com  waa  raady,  and  in  the  beat  poe- 
eible  condition  for  cutting.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  waa  no 
doubt,  be  thought,  that  when  com  waa  in  thia  atate,  it  waa  for 
better  cut  than  being  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  ground ; 
and  when  it  waa  cut,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Onthwaite  aa  to  the 
propriety  of  adopting  the  plan  of  hood,  becauae  they  did  not 
want  the  com  to  be  dried  in  one  day,  by  a  hot  ann,  but  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  nurture  atill  left  in  the 
atraw.  But  the  proper  time  for  cutting  he  oonaidered  to  be  a 
queation  of  great  importance,  and  he  would  mention  one  or 
two  reaaona  why  he  thought  the  plan  which  he  had  deacribed  a 
good  one.  In  the  firat  place,  if  they  cut  their  com  at  the 
time  he  had  feoommeuded,  they  prevented  eonaiderable  loea 
eoBaequent  upon  the  grain  ahaking ;  becauae,  if  a  high  wind 
eame,  when  the  com  wee  nearly  ripe  and  yet  uncut,  they  all 
knew  that  great  loaa  waa  experienced .  And  another  conatdera- 
tion  of  moment  wai,  that  if  the  com  were  cut  aa  he  propoaed, 
they  would  find  that  it  would  atand  ten  timea  aa  much  bad 
weather  in  the  itofA  aa  it  would  if  cut  before  it  was  ripe ;  it 
waa  not  near  ao  liable  to  aprout.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Ch AXEMAN  said  he  bad  been  requeated  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Wrangbrook,  to  atate  hia  experience  of  one  of 
the  reaping  machinea,  which  he  underatood  he  had  recently  had 
in  uae. 

Mr.  Browit  immediatdy  roee  amidat  cheera.  He  aaid  he 
commenced  reaping  a  field  of  oata  with  the  reaping  machine 
afewdayaago.  Bomepart  of  the  crop  waa  laid,  and  with  that 
they  had  aome  diflleulty,  but  they  experienced  none  whatever 
with  that  part  that  waa  atanding.  Some  partiea  preacnt  were 
very  mueh  diaaatiafied  with  the  performance.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing he  commenced  an  eighteen  acre  fidd  of  wheat  (*'  Waa 
it  Huaaey'a  or  M'Cormick'a  machine?^  It  waa  Huaaey'a 
machine,  made  by  Croaakill.  On  the  firat  day  a  number  of 
apeetatora  crowded  round  and  annoyed  them  a  good  deal,  but 
OB  the  aecond  day  they  had  a  foir  opportunity.  It  waa  a  large 
field,  and  all  the  crop  waa  atanding.  The  whole  eighteen  aerea 
waa  reaped  in  two  daya.  They  experienced  no  dii&culty  what- 
ever in  the  operation,  and  it  waa  done  quite  aa  wdl  aa  it  had 
been  done  with  the  acythe,  and  rather  better.  However,  he 
waa  not  at  all  aanguine  about  thecapabiUtiea  of  the  machine  to 
reap  laid  com.  He  had  only  had  hia  machine  about  a  week, 
and  he  had  not  tried  it  with  laid  com,  and  be  could  not  say 
therefore  how  for  it  might  aucceed  with  the  kid  crop.  But  aa 
to  atanding  wheat,  however  heavy  the  crop,  he  waa  aatiafied 
they  would  be  aUe  to  do  it  in  a  very  workmanlike  manner. 
Mr.  Brown  then  commented  on  Mr.  Outhwaite'a  plan  of  leaving 
the  com  a  long  time  out  in  the  ahocfc.  In  hia  opinion  to  leave 
it  out  in  the  fielda  five  or  aix  weeka  waa  to  run  a  great  rtik 


(Hear,  hear).    Recurring  to  the  capabilitaea  of  tbe  reaping 
machine,  he  obaerved  that  when  a  crop  waa  cut  in  a  workaann- 
like  manner  by  the  machine,  he  prefontd  it  either  in  the  work 
of  the  acythe  or  aickle.    For  atanding  con,  ha  had  no  donbt 
the  machine  would  come  into  very  general  nae ;  bnft  aa  to  ha 
eapabilitiea  of  reapmg  laid  com  he  waa  oable  to  givn  an  opi- 
nion.   In  the  firat  inatanee,  they  eommeneed  gnthering  the 
aheavea  with  a  rake;  but  at  the  aoggeation  of  n  taeaA,  her 
adopted  a  different  plan.    One  of  the  men  who  wan  devcr  at 
the  operation,  put  the  com  off  the  madnne  with  gmt  iiffn- 
larity  in  the  form  of  dieavea,  without  bandar  and  eifhl  nen 
followed,  who  made  the  banda  and  bound  up  the  ihaaiaa.  That, 
he  thought,  waa  preferable  to  uaing  the  rake  at  alL    U  waa 
aeoaeeary  to  have  two  clever  men  to  manage  the  reaper,  and 
eight  other  men  to  follow  (nurmura).     He  had  no  donbl  that 
with  aiich  a  force  aa  that,  they  could  reap  eight  aerea  a4ay 
comfortably   ('*  With  how  many  horaeen.     Aft  firat  they 
gcaied  two  horaea,  but  the  weather  being  very  hot  a  third  wai 
added,  and  a  boy  waa  engaged  to  lead  the  firat  horae.    That 
waa  found  much  eaaier.    They  worked  the  horaea  about  two 
houra,  and  then  replaced  them  by  freahonea.    The  work  would 
have  been  much  eaaier  but  for  the  hot  weather  ("  What  ia  the 
average  coet  per  acre?")-    He  had  not  calculated  the  coat,  bat 
ha  waa  quite  certain  it  waa  leaa  per  acre  than  if  reaped  by 
aickle  or  acythe.    Any  other  queationa  he  would  be  glad  to 
anawer  ("What  would  you  do  with  the  labourerar)    Mr_ 
Brown  waa  asked  if  he  had  leen  M'Cormick'a  maehiaeat  woik^» 
and  he  replied  he  had  not. 

Mr.  H.  Dtbon  (Tinaley):  Are  not  tbe  heada  of  the 
likely  to  get  into  the  butt-ead  of  the  aheaff 

Mr.  Brown  :  Perhapa  more  than  with  the  hook;  hnt 
dedly  leaa  than  with  the  acythe* 

Captain  R.  F.  Shaw  (Brantingham)  aaked  Mr.  Brown 
he  did  not  find  that  tbe  working  of  the  machine  galled 
necka  of  the  horaea?    He  had  uied  Garrett'aaaadmie,  and 
found  that  the  great  weight  of  the  machine  reated  on  the 
of  the  horses,  and  consequently  injured  them.    It  ooeuread 
him  at  the  time  that  it  waa  poasible  to  afllx  a  email  whed 
the  forepart  of  the  machine,  at  the  point  where  tbe  mt 
the  rake  sat,  and  thus  take  off  the  preaaure  firom  the  horaen^ 
necks.    He  begged  to  ask  Mr.  Brown  whether  he  had  not 
ticed  the  aame  foult. 

Mr.  Brown  remarked  that  the  machine  required  the 
dse  of  a  little  patience  in  ita  management  As  to  gaDiag  tiKB 
horses,  they  found  on  the  first  day  some  little  difficulty,  bat 
that  arose  from  putting  on  the  links  of  the  pole  in  the 
wrong  place.  They  removed  them  about  a  foot  nearer  to  the 
pole  end,  and  that  remedied  the  difficulty;  and  by  diaagmg 
the  horses  about  every  two  honra  they  were  not  aft  aU  di»- 
tressed. 

Captain  SnAw  eonridered  aome  improvement  waa  iieeflMaiy 
in  that  respect.  His  experience  of  Garretfa  madiine  had 
shown  him  that  it  waa  a  little  defective  in  apeed.  Inatcnd  U 
going  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  they  were  obUged  to 
drive  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour  in  order  to  do  the  woik 
property ;  and  whenever  they  came  in  contact  with  laid  eocn 
the  madiine  immediatdy  choked.  He  had  aeen  CroeakilFi 
machine  at  work,  and  had  observed  the  galling  of  the  horses' 
shoulders  the  same  as  with  Garretfs  machine.  The  two  were 
of  course  very  similar.  The  chief  difference  waa  in  the  knives. 
In  Garrett's  machine,  the  knives  were  made  sharp  on  one  sid^ 
like  scissors,  and  pointed  at  the  end,  while  thoae  of  M'Cor- 
mick's  were  square  cut  at  the  ends,  and  sharp  on  both  aidei' 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Brown  that  the  reaping  machine  waa  likdy 
to  become  a  most  useful  implement. 

Mr.  Brown  asked  Captain  Shaw  if  he  had  notieed  whetiier 
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tbe  work  was  hardest  for  the  horses  when  the  corn  was  ripe  or 
when  it  was  unripe  ? 

Captain  Shaw  :  I  have  cut  both  wheat  and  oats  with  the 
machinfi  lliey  were  rather  ripe  than  otherwise:  not  dead 
ripe^  but  yet  not  ipreen.  Tliere  were  at  least  fire  quarters  of 
wheat  to  the  acre,  and  it  was  yery  long  in  the  straw.  The 
inarhine  did  its  work  yery  well  after  the  first  few  runs. 

Mr.  Bbowm  :  If  yon  try  three  horses,  with  a  boy  to  lead  in 
Cronft^  you  will  get  on  much  better.  They  will  go  much  steadier. 

Captain  Bhaw  :  Ob,  we  use  very  good  powerful  horses,  and 
veUfed. 

Mr.  Bbaumont  inqaired  what  was  the  advantage  obtained 
in  caaploying  the  reaper  ?  Was  it  in  time,  in  money,  or  in 
both  ?  According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Brown,  ten  men 
and  cam  haj  were  required  to  conduct  the  reaping  operations. 
In  the  district  where  he  (Mr.  Beaumont)  farmed,  vis.,  in  the 
ncighboorhood  of  Bamsley,  the  men  who  were  employed  to 
harvest  received  5s.  a  day,  and  boys  Is.  Therefore,  to  have 
tea  man  and  a  boy,  and  the  eipense  of  horses,  he  had  calcu- 
lated woold  amount  to  68s. ;  and  if  the  resper  cut  eight  acres 
per  day,  the  cost  would  amount  to  nearly  8s.  an  sere,  which 
was  Sa.  an  acre  more  than  under  the  pieient  system  in  his 
district. 

Mr.  Bbown  said  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  they 
eould  reap  more  with  the  same  hands  with  the  reaper  than 
without  it,  and  for  less  expense.  Second-rstc  hands  would  do 
for  gathering  the  corn,  and  they  might  pay  a  man,  say  2b.  a 
duj  for  gathering  com,  whereas  by  mowing  com  they  would 
have  to  pay  8s.  6d.  or  4s.  a  day,  and  this  showed  the  benefit 
of  the  reaper. 

Mr.  H.8.  Thompson,  of  Moat  Hall,  ssid  thst  not  having 
tfkd  tiik  maehine,  he  should  have  preferred  leaving  the  dis- 
rwsBion  to  those  who  bad  done  so.  It  had  been  tried  by  few 
psopla  as  yet ;  but  he  was  inclined  to  offer  a  few  remarks  from 
witnessed  nearly  all  the  public  trials  that  have  taken 
with  the  reaping  machine  in  this  country.  He  had  had 
the  honour  of  being  a  juror,  and  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
eiamining  the  implement.  He  saw  Hussey's  and  M'Cormick's 
machines  tried  last  year  in  Cleveland.  He  also  saw  them  tried 
at  Barnard  Castle,  and  lately  at  Lewes,  where  there  were  15 
or  16  of  these  machines  at  work.  The  great  difference  in  the 
two  principles  by  which  these  machines  are  distinguished,  is  in 
the  form  of  the  knives.  The  form  of  M'Cormick's  knives  had 
been  altered  since  the  machine  had  been  brought  over  to  this 
coontry,  and  Messrs.  Garrett  had  improved  upon  the  principle 
adopted  by  Hussey ;  and  of  the  15  or  16  at  work,  to  his  mind, 
Garrett's  improved  knife  made  by  far  the  best  work. 
Tte  appearanee  of  the  corn  cut  by  M'Cormick's  machine 
was  likewise  equal  in  appearance  to  that  cut  with  the 
aidde.  It  was  suggested  at  Lewes  thst  a  wheel  should 
be  put  in  front  to  reliere  the  stress  upon  the  horses, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  before  long  such  an  im- 
proved machine  would  be  brought  out.  Howard's  machine 
oootained  another  improvement  in  laying  the  straw  down  the 
best  in  cutting ;  it,  however,  did  not  work  well,  and  it  seemed 
to  require  great  alteration  before  it  would  so.  Before  the 
arrival  of  another  year,  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  have  a 
machine  brought  out  in  a  much  more  perfect  form  than  they 
had  now.  The  only  thing  the  machine  could  not  do  at  all  was 
the  laid  com.  If  the  com  was  Isid  one  wsy,  and  not  quite  on 
the  ground,  the  mschine  would  cut  it  very  fairly,  so  much  so, 
that  he  should  hsve  no  hesitation  in  cnttiug  in  that  way.  He 
thought  it  was  worth  while  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  point 
of  kid  com,  and  conceived  there  was  a  grest  deal  to  be  done 
in  that  respect.  Was  there  any  possibility  of  diminish- 
ing the  quantity   of  laid  com?     He  thought  there  was. 


In  going  through  the  country,  and  seeing  two  fields  ride  by 
side,  one  standing  and  another  quite  flat,  there  was  a  cause  for 
it,  although  the  cultivation  might  be  pretty  nearly  the  same. 
He  believed  the  great  difference  would  be  found  in  the  kind 
of  manure  which  wss  supplied.  This  year  we  have  had  a  very 
warm  sesson,  and  in  many  parts  of  England  a  good  deal  of 
rain  had  fallen  when  the  com  wss  filling.  Bpesking  of  his 
own  district,  and  the  district  of  Lincolnshire,  in  which  he  had 
travelled  during  the  last  few  weeks,  he  had  found  that  the 
quality  of  the  com  had  been  deteriorated  very  much  within  the 
last  three  weeks  by  mildew,  &c^  which,  of  course^  made  the 
sample  worse  and  the  yield  less.  During  the  last  few  yean 
there  bad  been  an  increase  of  the  guano  brought  into  use.  If 
they  applied  guano  in  large  quantities,  without  altering  the 
cultivation  in  other  respects,  in  such  a  season  as  this  they 
might  do  a  great  deal  of  injury.  In  the  one  case  they  might 
get  a  moderate  crop  of  good  quality,  and  the  straw  is  bright 
and  fine ;  whereas,  with  two  or  three  cwt.  of  guano,  the  crop 
looks  extremely  promising  till  the  last  few  weeks ;  but  when 
the  showers  come,  the  warm  moist  weather  qiuses  the  mildew 
and  other  diseases,  and  the  former  who  has  spent  £1  or  80s. 
per  acre,  would  be  very  glad  to  exchange  with  his  ncighbonr 
who  has  used  none.  He  alluded  to  an  experiment  which  bad 
been  made,  and  he  thought  that  the  standing  of  com  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  deep  cultivation  and  exposure  of  the  soil 
to  the  air,  and  that  the  deeper  and  the  more  perfect  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  the  better  (applause). 

Mr.  Maw,  of  Tetley,  Lincolnshire,  in  reference  to  the  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Shaw,  said  that  if  the  chains  of  the  pole 
were  wrongly  adjusted,  then  as  a  matter  of  course  the  shoulder 
would  be  much  shaken,  and  the  legs  iigurionsly  jarred.  With 
regard  to  the  deep  tillage  recommended  by  Bir.  Thompson,  he 
had  himself  always  been  an  advocate  of  that  system,  upon  the 
principle  that  the  deeper  the  tilUge  the  more  room  would  there 
be  for  the  extension  of  the  roots  and  the  strengthening  and 
improving  of  the  crops.  As  to  the  culture  by  guano,  he  had 
himself  manured  his  wheat  by  fold-yard  manure,  whilst  a  near 
neighbour  used  guano.  At  first  the  guano-manured  wheat 
looked  very  much  best.  It  looked  glossy  snd  black  in  the 
spring ;  but  this  premsture  luxuriance  affected  the  crop  when 
approaching  maturity,  and  at  the  present  time  the  wheat  grown 
by  farm-jsrd  manure  was  better  than  that  upon  which  guano 
had  been  used.  Mr.  Maw  concluded  by  saying  that  slthoogh 
guano  stimulated  the  soil  at  first,  and  brought  out  the  fam- 
yard  manure  which  had  lain  dormant  in  the  land,  yet  it  after  a 
time  proved  exhaustive  to  the  soil  (applause). 

Mr.  Whxtb,  (Professor  of  Chemistry,  of  Bow,  near 
London,)  said  he  should  not  have  ventured  to  introdo 
upon  them  at  that  hour  of  the  evening,  if  snlQects  in 
which  he  felt  very  deep  interest  had  not  been  called  into  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Thompson  had  referred  to  the  employment  of 
guano,  and  had  stated  the  manner  in  which  an  excess  of  an« 
monia  had  been  given  to  crops  by  the  employment  of  that 
manure.  He  (Mr.  White)  would  merely  venture  to  stata 
some  extraordinary  fscts,  to  which  they  would  perhaps  hardly 
give  credence,  but  which  he  could  assure  them  were  trao ; 
and  from  which  they  could  draw  their  own  deductions.  Cob- 
riderable  attention  bad  recently  been  directed  to  the  gnat 
question  of  the  manure  to  be  obtained  from  the  sewage  water 
of  large  towns ;  and  be  had  been  lately  engaged  in  prosscotinf 
a  number  of  experiments,  in  the  employment  of  sewage  water 
in  fine  washed  sand ;  and  by  the  employment  of  it,  under  pi^ 
per  regulations,  they  need  not  fcsr  for  any  results  that  ought 
arise  iignrions  to  the  crop  of  grain.  However,  he  would  stata 
the  facts,  and  leave  tham  to  draw  their  own  dednetiona.  Bj 
proper  reguktions^  they  might  obtain  straw  aqoal,  if  not  anpo* 
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rior,  to  any  tliat  ht)  been  imported  from  the  highly  fafourcd 
coantry  of  Tusciny.  From  this  lightly  vuhed  land  he  had 
produced  a  quantity  of  straw  which  he  had  exhibited  to  gen- 
tlemen at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  at  Lewei ;  and  he 
was  now  prepared  to  show  an  extraordinary  fact  When  the 
lewage  water  had  been  precipitated  and  separated  ftrom  the 
grosser  matter  by  the  application  of  chemical  sgents,  it  became 
simple  and  almost  inoffenrife  to  taste  or  smell.  The  sewsge 
water,  after  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  powder,  pre- 
sented no  appearance  perceptibly  different  from  common  water. 
Upon  analysing  it,  however,  he  found  that  260  tons  of  it  con- 
tained as  much — Peruvian  guano  they  might  term  it,  if  they 
would,  but  he  called  it  British  guano— contained  as  much 
British  guano  as  there  was  in  three  c«t.  of  real  Peruvian 
gusno  ;  and  it  contained  every  element  of  it,  and  in  the  best 
state  for  assimilation  with  the  land.  This  wu  an  extraordi- 
nary fact,  and  in  a  few  weeks  Tould  be  verified  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  grain  upon  the  table  of  the  Roysl  Agricultural 
Society,  in  Hanover-square.  He  merely  mentioned  this  fact 
that  they  might  make  some  further  investigation  into  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Peter  Lovb,  of  Northamptonshire,  after  expressing 
his  gratification  at  the  manner  in  which  the  discussion  had 
already  been  conducted,  ssid  he  thought  that  considerable 
attention  should  be  paid  to  any  subject  connected  with  agri- 
culture before  any  district  or  portion  of  the  country  should 
dictate  to  another  any  system  the  result  of  their  own  expe- 
rience only.  He  first  acquired  his  experience  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  where  he  had  a  very  wet  climste  to  contend  with. 
He  next  removed  to  Ireland,  which  was  a  better  climate;  and 
afterwards  to  the  west  ( f  England,  which  was  a  better  climate 
still.  When  he  came  to  Northamptonshire,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  farmers  cutting  their  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley 
with  the  scythe,  which  he  thought  a  very  careless  method. 
But  in  two  or  three  years  he  found  that  they  could  carry  to 
market  a  better  crop  than  he  could.  In  no  part  of  the  world 
were  men  more  careful  in  harvesting  their  crops  than  in  the 
north  of  England.  He  thought  it  wu  best  to  grow  as  little 
green  produce  amongst  com  as  possible,  so  that  after  it  had 
been  cut  it  might  be  put  quickly  into  a  safe  position.  He  re- 
eommended  all  persons  to  psy  great  attention  to  the  nature 
of  the  climate  in  which  they  cultivated  land;  'and  that  when 
farmers  removed  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
they  should  ascertain  as  quickly  as  possible  the  average 
quantity  of  rain  that  fell  in  each  year.  They  would  then  be 
able  to  form  an  opinion  whether  the  apparently  slovenly  sys- 
tem of  hanresting  com,  adopted  in  the  south,  or  the  more 
careful  system  of  the  north,  would  be  most  profitable  to  them. 
In  the  wet  climate  of  the  west  of  Irelsnd,  he  found  that  com 
was  never  cut  till  it  was  dry,  and  it  was  stacked  immediately, 
for  they  would  ran  no  risk  by  letting  it  lie  on  the  ground.  It 
was  stacked  in  small  stacks ;  and  though  the  rain  wet  the 
stack  externally,  the  high  winds  dried  the  stack  inwards.  He 
thought  St  first  that  this  was  a  very  queer  method,  but  he 
afterwards  saw  that  there  was  much  philosophy  in  it.  If  men 
would  but  study  the  customs  of  a  locality,  they  would  often 
come  to  the  same  conclusion ;  for  they  might  often  find  a 
"  wrinkle*'  in  the  worst  localities.  There  was  yet  one  other 
▼exrd  question  connected  with  the  harvesting  of  com  which 
had  not  yet  been  touched  upon,  and  that  was  as  to  the  best 
vehicles  in  which  it  should  be  carried  from  the  field  to  the 
stack-yard.  Some  were  in  favour  of  caits,  others  of  waggons. 
He  had  always  been  a  one-horse  cart  man ;  but  he  had  seen 
work  done  so  well  by  waggons,  that  he  should  be  much  puxsled 
to  which  method  to  give  the  preference.  He  recommended 
persons  who  might  remove  into  a  district    h  re  waggons  were 


in  general  use  to  adopt  that  method,  bccauae  the  piedikdiQB 
of  the  labourers  would  be  in  favour  of  that  system,  and  thry 
might  think  it  up  hill  work  instracting  them  in  the  oUtet 
method.     Improvements    should  always  be  made  st(s£lj. 
Another  subject  was  as  to  the  best  mode  of  itacking  con* 
Some  persons  were  in  the  habit  of  making  their  staAi  vide 
and  low ;  others  high  and  narrow.    He  thought  both  sjtteDi 
objectionable.    A  high  stack  consumed  labour  in  getCiBf  the 
com  to  the  top  of  it.    A  wide  stack  required  more  thatdusf , 
occupied  greater   space,  and  required   more  straddles.   He 
thought  it  best  to  make  stacks  of  a  medium  height  and  widtii, 
and  nearly  perpendicular. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  thought  that  the  discusstoo  sboold 
now  be  closed.  I  beg  on  behalf  of  the  society  to  thank  thoie 
gentlemen  who  have  taken  part  in  it,  for  the  valuable  informa- 
tion they  have  given  us.  Gentlemen,  I  will  girt  you  the 
dosbg  tout  of  the  evening,  "  May  we  have  a  fine  dsy  to- 
morrow" (loud  cheers). 

The  meeting  broke  up  at  twenty  minutes  to  ten  o'dod. 

The  prise  given  by  Mr.  Bright,  which  wu  to  be  aasigaed  to 
the  most  deserving  exhibiter,  wu  awarded  to  Chailea  Townckyi 
Esq.,  of  Towneley  Park,  his  three  year  old  cow  and  calf,  is 
class  5,  being  thought  by  the  judges  to  be  the  best  animals  is 
the  show-yard,  and  he  having  also  obtained  the  greatest  Dum- 
ber of  first  prises. 


COTTAGE    GARDENING    IN   CORNWALL- 
The  season  being  advanced  so  far  enables  a  person  to 
sec  a  little  of  tlie  summer's  arrangements  aa  displayed 
in  the  cottage  gardens.     In  many  of  them  near  this 
we  see  a  number  of  tender  plants  that  have  stood  the 
winter  in  the  open  ground  without  any  protectionyand 
these  are  now  more  or  lef  s  in  a  flowering  state.    Id 
many  instances,   I    see   scarlet    geraniums    growing 
against  the  wall  of  the  cottages^some  of  the  tall- 
growing  sorts,    and  these  are  flowering  beautifully, 
beside  myrtle  trees  trained  to  the  walls.  Myrtles  grow 
very  freely  in  this  neighbourhood  without  any  pro- 
tection, and  generally  flower  profusely.     Many  have 
them  trained  up  the  fronts  of  their  cottages,  with  and 
without  any  other  plants  amongst  them,  according  to 
the  pleasure  and  taste  of  the  occupier.    In  a  few  I  see 
some  of  the  more  choice  geraniums — of  those  sorts 
that  are  always  so  gay  and  attractive — when  well 
grown,  and  as  they  invariably  are  seen  on  the  stages 
of  the  exhibition  tents  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park.     In  the  cottage  gardens  about  Pcnryn  and  Fal- 
mouth many  of  these  are  now  flowering  where  tlicy 
have  been  in  the  ground  all  winter.    Of  course,  they 
are  rather  unsightly  in  shape ;  but  these  things  are  not 
so  easily  managed  when  remaining  in  the  open  garden 
all  winter;  and, again, such  is  of  far  less  consequence. 
The  half-shrubby  calceolaria  stands  the  winters  here 
in  ordinary  cases;  but  these  do  not  seem  to  hare  found 
their  way  so  generally  into  the  cottagers*  gardens  as  the 
geraniums.    I  may  Just  remark  I  have  had  five  or- 
dinary-sized flower  beds  of  Caie's  Calceolaria,  besides 
many  single  plants  in  borders  that  stood  last  winter, 
and  have  for  six  weeks  now  past  given  a  great  abund- 
ance of  flowers.    There  are  two  Veronicas  that  seem 
to  succeed  very  well  in  the  cottage  gardens— -namely, 
V.  Lindlyana  and  V.  speciosa.    They  are  both  very 
pretty  and  gay  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 
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Anr  they  are  etUblished  a  few  yean,  they  do  not 
row  ao  long-Jointed  as  they  are  liable  to  do  in  their 
^y  progress.  I  do  not  see  mach  of  the  beddiag-oat 
fstem  amoogst  cottagers  here:  many  things  tend  to 
bcek  this  fancy,  as  they  term  it.  In  the  first  place, 
tiere  is  no  nursery  sufficiently  near  where  any  of  these 
tUe  plants  could  be  procured ;  and,  in  the  second 
•lace,  they  are  all  attached  to  the  mlxed-bed  system 
-Uiat  is,  herbaceous  pUnts,  annuals,  and  others,  all 


mixed  together  in  their  beds  aod  borders.  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  if  this  arrangement  does  not  give  the  best 
nosegay  eflTect.  Where  a  little  is  always  expected, 
many  of  the  older  and  common  varieties  of  Fuchsia 
grow  very  freely.  I  know  of  some  places  where  the 
Fuchsia  is  grown  as  a  hedge,  and  it  certainly  looks  gay, 
and  has  a  very  pretty  cfTect  all  the  summer  and 
autumn  up  to  the  chilly  nights  of  winter  before  the 
last  of  its  flowers  drop.*— O.  Dawson,  Enyt, 


"WHERE    THERE'S    MUCK,    THERE'S    MONEY." 

HINTS    IN   AID   OF    AGRICULTURE,    FOR   THE    USE    OF    FARMERS.— MANURES : 

SUGGESTIONS    RELATIVE    TO    BRITISH    FERTILIZERS. 

BY     A     PaACTICAL     FAaMBa. 


We  have  often  thought  a  few  words  on  these  subjects 
nlglit  be  useful  in  stimulating  our  farming  readers  to 
renewed  care  and  effort  in  making  and  economixiug, 
md  in  the  application  of  the  manures  of  the  farm.  We 
need  not  take  up  the  space  allotted  us  to  point  out  the 
nany  ways  in  which  these  matters  are  neglected  in  farm 
practice.  We  at  once  assert  that  gross  negligence  in 
Iba  making  or  mantifaclure  of  manure  is  all  but  uni- 
reraal  amongst  the  generality  of  farmers.  We  also  as- 
lert  that  the  abience  of  all  mode  for  economizing  or  for 
Lha  preservation  of  fanner's  manure  is  not  only  very 
reprehensible,  but  its  management  is  of  the  most  careless 
ind  wasteful  character ;  and  also  that  the  application 
thereof  very  often  betrays  great  ignorance  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  crop  and  soil. 

Hints  on  Fold-yard  Manure.  —  The  farmer's 
great  resource  is  in  his  fold -yard  manure :  it  is  as  the 
mainstay  to  the  mut,  or  the  sheet-anchor  to  the  ship. 
No  department  of  his  business  will  pay  him  better  than 
Ut  manure-manufactory  (if  we  may  call  it  a  manufac- 
tare) — his  composition  of  manure.  His  attention  ought 
ooostantly  to  be  engaged  in  adding  to  its  quantity  and 
virtues.  Every  particle  of  vegetable  matter  produced 
on  the  farm,  and  not  being  required  for  consumption  in 
Uia  fi&lds,  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  fold-yard,  there 
to  be  converted  into  manure— all  ditch -roadings, 
hedlgerow'weedings,  and  leaves,  stubble,  twitch,  and 
otter  roots  of  weeds,  fern,  heaths,  rushes,  &c.,  &c.  To 
Oieaa  add  sea- weed  and  shell -fish— kelp  and  mussels, 
ooeklcs ;  also  fish  of  unsaleable  kinds.  These  to  be 
mbgled  or  strewn  about  the  yards,  as  the  process  of 
Duking  goes  oo  by  the  cattle,  with  which  the  yards  and 
Itovels  ought  to  be  filled  to  overflowing,  and  which 
Wight  to  be  good  fattening  animals,  not  poor  lean 
itoek  ',  and  every  portion  of  the  fodder  should  be  sup- 
plied them  in  conjunction  with  turnips,  mangolds,  and 
other  roots,  vDgether  with  com,  cake,  meal,  or  other 
irtificial  aids,  to  promote  condition  in  the  manure-  i 
makers.  Whilst  this  is  proceeding,  great  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  accumulating  hoard  should  not  be  too 
nocfa  saturated  with  rain-water,  nor  the  liquid  manure 
iie  permitted  to  flow  away,  but  that  all  such  drainings 
ihonld  be  regularly  thrown  over  the  whole  heap  or  col- 
teotion  of  materials ;  and  the  yards  ihoald  be  saflciently 


commodious  to  contain  the  whole,  and  retain  it  com* 
plete  and  compact  in  one  thickeniug  mass,  without 
suffering  loss  of  ammonia  or  unnecessary  decomposition 
by  removing  or  upturning  till  required,  or  nearly  so, 
for  use.  Thus  it  ought  to  lie.  To  prepare  it  for  most 
effective  and  useful  service  is  but  the  work  of  three  or 
four  weeks,  at  most,  if  it  is  properly  made,  and  the  in- 
gredients are  rich.  All  that  is  required  is  to  turn  it 
over,  and  well  mix  all  together,  about  three  weeks  prior 
to  its  being  used.  This  will  promote  a  very  rapid  fer- 
mentation ;  and  at  its  highest  point  of  fermentation,  and 
when  possessing  or  giving  out  the  most  ammonia,  it 
should  be  applied  to  the  land,  and  ploughed  the  very 
same  hour  in  which  it  is  laid  on. 

Hints  on  Fabubrs'  Compost  Manures.  —  The 
farmer  may  also  very  advantageously'make  or  manufacture 
good  and  effective  compost-manures,  of  a  homely  cha- 
racter, but  of  a  highly  fertilising  nature.  He  should  in- 
variably in  every  winter  season  collect  a  sufficiency  of  night- 
soil  for  his  use  in  the  succeeding  summer ;  he  should  care- 
fully preserve  the  manure  from  his  piggeries,  his  dove- 
cote, and  his  poultry-house;  these  mixed  with  three- 
fourths  more  of  good  loam  make  an  exceedingly  good 
fertilising  oompost-manure,  and  If  properly  kept  over  a 
year  all  the  better ;  if  it  is  then  mixed  with  good  fresh 
loam  or  ashes,  and  drilled  along  with  the  turnip-seed,  it 
will  form  a  very  forcing  aid  to  the  young  plant.  About 
fifteen  bushels  per  acre  Is  a  good  dressing  in  addition  to 
ashes.  Additions  might  be  most  beneficially  made  to 
this— compound  collections  such  wt  the  following: 
butchers'  refuse,  containing  the  blood,  entrails,  &c.,  &c. 
of  the  slaughtered  animals ;  dead  animals  of  any  kind, 
for  their  flesh,  &c. ;  fish  of  all  kinds,  tanners'  refuse, 
fellmongers'  refuse,  tallow-chandlera'  grave-cakes,  &c. 

Hints  on  t^b  Collbotion  of  Night-soil. — The 
excretions  of  one  person  are,  upon  the  average,  about 
seven  or  eight  ounces  solid  fieoes,  and  of  urine  three 
and  a  half  pounds  per  day,  the  weight  of  the  latter  de- 
pending much  upon  the  quantity  of  liquid  drank  and 
the  state  of  the  air ;  but  the  solid  matter  will  be  daily 
about  the  same  weight.  It  will  average  yearly  about 
one  and  a  half  hundred-weight  solid  ezcrementi  and 
eleven  hundred-weigfat  of  urine*  From  tables  now  be- 
(bre  ni  we  find  tiiat  this  matter  is  more  valnabla  than 
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npe-eake;    and,   when  uiied  with  peat-oharoofel,  is 
inperior  to  it.    It  is  also  aboat  half  the  Talne  of  Peni- 
▼ian  guano.    Now  nearly  one  and  a  half  millions  of 
tons,  under  proper  regulations,  might  be  annually  col* 
leoted  of  this  valuable  manare ;  and  by  adding  two  parts 
of  peat-charcoal  to  one    of  this  night-soil ,  we  have 
an  aceumulation  of  manure  arailable  for  use  of  four 
millioos  five  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  worth  about 
thirty  millions  of  pounds — and  tbis  properly  deodoiised, 
and  adapted  ior  every  service  without  disagreeable  soiell 
or  objectionable  inconvenience.    We  sugi^cst  tliis  outline 
of  operations  :  That  all  towns  adopting  the  sanatory  law 
be  imperatively  required  to  provide  means  for  collecting 
and  deodoriaing  the  night-aoil   and   sewerage  thereof ; 
for  this  purpose  the  inhabitants  of    any  town  agreeing 
to  accept    this    law,    shall    be    compelled    to   adopt 
such  regulations  as  the  Sanatory  Board,  tinder  careful 
and  proper  reports  from  each  town,  nhall  deem  riglit  to 
propose  to  them.    The  regulations  for  the  collection  and 
preservation  to  be  left  to  the  local  boards  of  each  town, 
SB  also  the  deodorising  and  preparation  for  sale,  atid  all 
the  general  business  and  management  connected  there- 
with.    This  local   board  to  view  every  receptacle  or 
privy,  and  adopt  for  every  case  such  provision  for  carry- 
ing out  the  intentions  of  the  Sanatory  Commission  as 
they  may  deem  right,  varying  of  course  such  provision 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  separate  case, 
and  in  due  consideration  of  the  convenience  of  residents. 
We  suggest  that  suitable    appliances  be   attached  to 
every  receptacle  for  the   deposit  of  night-soil  or  other 
fertilizing  matters,  and  that  regulations  be  adopted  to 
compel  the  construction  of  others,  where  such  uppli- 
aoces  cannot  be  made  available ;  that  the  servants  of  the 
looal  boards  should  be  provided  with  proper  deodorizers 
in  suflBcient  quantity,  and  apparatus  suitable  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  contents  of  each  receptacle ;  that  previous 
to  removal  the  deodorizing   preparation   be  cfifi  dually 
miied  with  the  materials  collected  in  the  receptacle  or 
reservoir,  and  so  soon  as  the  disagreeable  smell  is  gone, 
proceed  at  once  to  remove  the  whole  to  the  place  of 
general  deposit  provided  by  the  said  board ;  that  into 
this  place  Or  gcoeml  reservoir  should  also  be  thrown  all 
urinary  collections,  soap-suds,   and  sueh-like  matters, 
small  putrid  substances  of  whatever  kind,  and  the  larger 
substances   of  this  kind  to  be  first  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuric acid  before  admixture.     That  these  local  boards 
shall  cause  the  materials  so  deposited  to  be  prepared  in 
such  manner  as  to  them  seems  best  adapted  to  command 
a  sale ;  that  the  proceeds  shall  be  devoted  to  the  pay- 
ment of  costs  in  execution  of  the  commission,  and  the 
balance,  if  any,  to  be  proportionately  divided  amongst 
the  inhabitants  or  parties  entitled  to  receive  it  as  being 
included  in  the  boundaries  of  the  commission  or  local 
board ;  that  for  the  purpose  of  properly  preparing  these 
materials  the  local  commissioners  shall  be  empowered  to 
purchase  powerful  fltterers  and  apparatus  for  filtration, 
also  such  ammoniscal  admixtures  and  substances  as  they 
may  rcquirt— the  filterers  would  allow  the  watery  par- 
ticles to  escape  or  run  off,  add  would  leave  the  usieful 
and  most  taluable  deposit  behind,  whilst  the  ammoniacal 
Applicationi  would  much  enhance  the  valae  of  the  ma- 


nure ;  that  the  mMt  pvwerfbl  drntdoHut  aa  yet  iktamti 
is  peat  charooal,  or  charred  paats— tWa  miglit  be  ^ 
tained  in  any  quantity  under  proptr  regulstioaa,  ud  st 
a  cost  of  about  sixty  thilliogs  per  ton.  What  a  kige  nd 
profitable  tK)uroe  for  the  employment  of  labovr  w«aU 
arise  in  this  preparation  1   Oypsnm,  soot,  oo«l<'«th«,  nd 
burnt  clay  are  alio  deodericers,  and  good  fertiUssrs. 
As  we  ari  giving  a  few  praetioal  snggwtiona  or  UoU 
for  the  use  of  farmers,  may  wa  give  one  or  two  for  the 
use  of   *'  One  of  your  Old  Correspondents."    We  cm 
assure  him  that  no  one  sympathizes  more  keenly  witii 
our  suffering  agriculturists  than  does  A  Practical  Farmer; 
and  few  have  been  cdlcd  upon  to  experience  directly 
and  indirectly  severer  losses  from  the  altered  policy  of 
our  Government  toward  us  as  farmers :  still  he  is  not 
without  hope— /ie  almost  lives  upon  hope,  Thesacrifioe 
of  agricultural  property  by  the  repeal  of  the  corn-law 
in  1840   wai  awfully  ruinous;  the  sole  effect  of  state 
euHction.    The  deplorable  deed  teas  done,  and  eztreaie 
depression  has  been  the  result :  the  lowest  point  teat 
touched,  and  now  we  think  there  is  a  point  at  whidi  we 
might  start  and  prove  some  profit  in  a  general  bunnets 
as  a  farmer  and  grazier,  if  not  farming  alone.     It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  one  slight  change  after  another  is  slowly 
betokening  improvement,  and  we  are  fain  to  hope  that 
something  better  is  *'  looming  in  the  future."    Wool 
first  began  to  realize  a  fair  general  average  in  price 
sheep  soon  followed ;  cattle  next  took  a  faTOurahle  toni, 
and  other  kinds  of  live  stock  partook  of  the  same  aitif- 
factory  change.     In  farming,  as  apart  from  grazing,  s 
better  aspect  has  presented  itself :  wheat  has  throughout 
(excepting  1847)  been  ruinously  low,  and  much  do  we 
regret  it  on  every  account.    We  must,  however,  look 
fairly  into  the  case  ;  and  for  the  past  two  yeara  we  find 
that  barley,  beans,  peas,  and  oats,  have  at  all  events 
approached — almost  touched  a  remunerative  price.   We 
think  that ''  Your  Old  Correspondent''  commenced  bmi- 
ness  in  tiiu  autumn  of  1849  or  spring  of  1850;  he  will 
be  able  to  prove  some  profit  arising  from  it,  and  a  fiur* 
ther  profit  upon  his  outlay  for  farm  stock.     We  do  not 
say  he  has  a  very  encouraging  business,  but  that  it  is  not 
altogether  unprofitable.    A  Practical  Farmer's  buaiiMa 
combines  the  breeding  of  both  cattle  and  sheep,  and  slio 
the  fattening  of  them  and  others  purchased  for  that  par- 
pose  :  his  farming  embraces  a  considerable  proportkw 
of  vvheat,  potato,  and  turnip  cultujre;  hia  cropa  have 
been  favourable,  atid  although  he  declines  produdug  s 
"  balance-sheet,"  for  many  reasons,  he  would  say  to 
"  Yuur  Old  Correspondent"  it  is  on  the  right  aide,  snd 
not  "  all  botheration  and  blarney."    Will  he  suffer,  or 
rather  excuse  a  hint  or  two  ?     Do  not  depend  too  much 
upon  the  culture  of  wheat  or  even  other  grain :  the 
whole  world  are  yoUr  competitors,  under  far  greater  ad- 
vantages as  to  costs  of  culture,  and  almost  on  equil 
terms  as  respects  cost  of  transit.     It  is  not  so  in  re- 
ference to  live  stock — costs  are  greater.    Adopt  then, 
and  determinately,  in  moderation,  the  grazing  of  all  the 
stock  your  farm  can  be  made  to  carry,   and   if  yoot 
holding  is  applicable  breed  all  you  can ;  breed  or  puf- 
chase  the  bttt  kinds,  and  fatten  them  after  the  bott  ptac- 
tioe:  grow  abiindMce  of  the  artificial  grasses— grow 
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plmtmowlj  of  tnrnlpty  mangoldfl,  ctbbagea,  and  limilar 
flMd,  aeeording  to  your  mU— get  all  the  crops  ycM  m^ 
imvpectiTe  of  syitem  (but  look  to  getting  got4  (Metf  Of 
let  aowing  alone),  adopt  every  real  impimrjnnent  la 
modern  practice,  and  hate  all  carried  oUt  Witii  tht 
gmteat  punctuality  and  economy ;  grow  thi  hmt  firie- 


ties  of  grain  and  of  root  crops,  and  put  them  in  and 
MiDage  them  after  the  beat  modes,  and  consume  the  root 
dnipB  with  other  artificial  aids,  as  cake,  com,  &c. ;  you 
will  require  this  to  keep  up  the  fertility  needed,  for 
Wf  kliow  no  bounds  to  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil 
tiadtr  judicious  care  and  generous  treatment. 


THE    YORKSHIRE    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


HARVHiTllfO   CdBN.' 

There  never  was  anything  more  opportune 
than  the  discussion  of  the  best  mode  of  henresting 
coi  n  at  the  Sheffield  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agii* 
cultural  Society,  on  Wednesday,  Au^.  4 ;  nor  could 
a  more  careful  reaper  of  his  own  grain  have  been 
selected  than  Mr.  John  Outhwaite,  of  Bainesse. 
Hie  time  is  opportune,  becatise  we  are  in  the  very 
month  of  a  lar^jre,  heavy^  and  difficult'to-secure 
harvest ;  and  when  two  or  three  reaping  machines 
are  actually  pressing  on  ptiblic  attention  for  favour 
and  encouragement— while  a  gentleman  who  takee 
more  p:  ins  with  his  own  harrctt  could  not  possibly 
be  selected  than  John  Outhwaite^  of  Baine88e4 

How  far  the  reaping  machine  will  one  day  su- 
persede hand-labour— how  far  it  will  enable  the 
&rmer  to  depend  on  the  safety  of  its  well-sharpened 
knives  and  the  strength  of  his  sturdy  horses  rather 
than  on  the  fitful  supply  of  labourers,  thinned  by 
emigration  or  expatriated  by  competition,  or  ab- 
sorbed by  government  drainage  or  railroad  excava- 
tion, is,  we  must  say,  a  question  not  yet  solved. 
The  Scottish  implement,  transplanted  on  trans- 
atlantic shores,  then  made  available  because  no 
other  means  of  harvest  was  possible,  has  come  over 
again  across  the  ocean,  and  has  been  improved  by 
our  own  artisans ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  it  may 
meet  with  a  considerable  degree  of  encouragement. 
It  will  cut  com,  it  will  harvest  the  common  ordi- 
nary crops  capitally ;  it  will  do  the  work— the  hard 
and  terrible  work  of  the  severest  of  agricultural 
tasks ;  but  whether  a  farmer  will  do  well  to  depend 
upon  it,  with  all  the  tendency  of  great  crops  to 
lodge^  and  all  the  liability  to  heavy  rains,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  is  by  no  means  decided.  The  struggle, 
however,  for  preference  between  Hussey  and 
M'Cormick  is  partly  absorbed  in  the  question  of 
whether  either  will  for  harvesting  purposes  become 
generally  useful.  This  depends,  however,  on  the  state 
of  the  crop,  and  much  time  will  doubtless  be  wasted 
ere  ever  that  question  is  settled.  Thousands  of 
acres  will  this  year,  however,  give  way  to  the  huge 
leveller  I  and  another  harvest  will  test  its  econo- 
mical results. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  reapers  alone  that  the 
struggle  of  harvest  either  begins  or  ends,  so  long 
as  we  see  barley  treated  as  hay— -mown,  tossed, 
and  turned  about  like  hay— spread  and  re-spread, 
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and  eaposed  to  every  blast  of  wind,  every  bleaching 
sun«  and  every  discolouring  rain.  We  may  con- 
trast this  with  the  harvesting  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land $  and  a  great  difference  will  be  observed.  The 
stouks  or  shocks  at  Bainesse,  the  farm  of  the 
opener  of  the  discussion  at  Sheffield,  are  like  a 
thatched  stack.  The  heads  which  stand  upright 
are  all  covered  ;  those  necessarily  exposed  are  with 
the  heads  downward.  The  sample  is  fine  and 
fresh',  and  may  ranain  out  for  any  length  of  time, 
or  in  almost  any  weather.    Nothing  can  injure  it. 

The  Bainesse  shocks  of  which  we  give  an  en- 
graving,  is  a  model  of  ptrfectlon  in  the  preserving 
of  com  after  harvest^  in  our  somewhat  uncertain 
climate. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  form  of  the  shock  alone  that  the 
superiority  of  this  harvesting  la  chosen.  The  rows 
are  as  straight  as  a  line  ean  draw  them,  and  are  as 
secure  from  all  removal  as  they  are  neat  and  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye.  We  fancy  the  farmers  of  the  west 
of  England  would  do  well  to  imitate  at  least  in 
some  degree  the  care  of  their  more  northern  neigh- 
bours. 

We  have  been  assured  by  the  Gloucestershire 
maltsters  that  their  barley,  with  all  this  exposure, 
is  better  than  the  barley  of  the  noith.  But  this  it 
begging  the  question.  If  we  have  in  the  north  of 
England  a  worse  climate-— if  we  are  more  careful 
over  a  sample  which  is  inferior— »how  much  more 
reason  there  is  to  make  the  best  of  a  favourable 
soil  and  a  genial  climate,  and  preserve  that  which 
is  80  very  valuable  and  so  well  worth  preserving. 
The  bleaching  sun  in  a  fine  season  interferes  with 
the  sample.  The  dying  energies  of  the  ezpiriog 
grain  is  short  in  forming  bran  of  the  starch  of  th* 
grain,  and  so  diminishing  its  power  to  affonl  sac- 
charine matter.  While  the  rain,  should  it  come^ 
instead  of  finding  the  corn  all  laid  it  is  standing 
upright,  shedding  it  off,  and  soon  pierced  by  the 
blast  in  an  interval  of  dryness.  The  decay  and  so« 
lution  of  the  finer  particles  is  prevented,  and  the 
tendency  to  sprout  or  turn  into  malt,  prematurely 
very  much  diminished.  We  are  not  generally  in 
favour  of  going  to  the  expense  of  hooding  barley. 
If  we  ean  be  certain  of  a  fine  season  (and  who  can?) 
the  hooding  of  wheat  may  be  dispensed  with }  but 
if  there  is  any  doubtful  weather  the  hooding  should 
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not  be  neglected,  and  it  will  Rinply  repay  the  extra 
labour  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  quwtion  of  the  policy  of  mowing  or  eburing 
grain  does  not  now  admit  of  the  aame  limit  of  rea> 
■oning  it  uaed  to  do.  The  tendency  to  rapidi^  in 
every  movement  ia  doiD^  mucli  to  do  away  with 
ahearing  com.  The  mowu  com  ii  much  mora 
aaaily  reaped,  aooner  aecured,  and  will  dry  beltrr  in 
the  alack  and  the  ahock.  The  atubble  will  also  be 
of  Uie  in  the  fold-yard  rather  than  on  the  land. 

We  call  attention  to  the  discussion  itself  for  the 
full  particulara  of  the  interesting  meeting.  Wliat- 
ever  bilura  there  might  have  been  at  Lewes,  there 
was  none  here.  There  was  a  large  ahow  of  imple- 
menta — the  selectiona  of  the  best  from  the  winning 
manufaeturars  of  the  day.  The  number  of  entries 
of  stock  exceed  both  the  last  years,  though  they 
were  very  promlaing ;  while  the  interest  of  the  show 
waa  great  beyond  precedent. 

The  reapers  were  a  great  source  of  attraction. 
The  trial  was  to  have  been  private,  at  seven  in  the 
morning;  but  a  slight  shower  having  taken  place, 
the  owner  obstinately  refused  to  allow  his  oata  to  be 
cut  till  noon,  when  a  great  crowd  attended.  The  three 
vere  Hnuey's  improved  by  Deaaee,  and  another 


improved  by  Croeskill,  and  M'Comiick'a  imiooTtd 
by  Burgess  and  Key.  The  first  named  nnfortunatdf 
broke,  owing  to  some  of  its  screws  not  being  draft 
properly  up,  and  on  the  whole  M'Connick's  in  thit 
trial  did  its  work  the  best.  Judging  of  the  woik  be- 
fore them,  and  the  individual  implements,  tlie  jndgei 
decided  in  favour  of  U'Cormick's  machine ;  but  U 
can  in  no  way  be  considered  as  a  aettleinent  of  tht 
priiKipU  of  the  two,  bnt  only  a  judgment  of  the  ma- 
chines before  them.  The  following  remarka  wen 
made  by  an  eye  witness,  who  had  no  partial  bearing 
—nor  any  interest  in  the  trial,  and  deserves  all  tbs 
attention  which  an  impartial  anthority  can  oany. 

"The  machines  were  three  in  number,  namelj--* 
U'Cormick's,  manufactured  by  Borgess  and  Eq 
(price  %U.) ;  Hussey's,  manufactured  by  Croaokill 
(price  21/,) ;  and  Hussey's,  manufactured  bj  W. 
Dray  &  Co.  (price  \%l.)  The  machines  were  to  have 
commenced  operations  early  in  the  morning,  but  by 
some  misarrangment  the  eariiest  of  them  (U'Ox- 
mick's)  did  not  get  to  work  till  eleven  o'clock.  Tha 
crop  npon  which  the  machines  were  brought  to  ope- 
rate  was  a  field  of  oats,  about  four  acres  in  extent. 
It  was  in  very  ftur  condition  ap  to  this  morning,  bnt 
a  shower  of  tain  that  began  about  ten  o'clock  to  sooh 
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Ttent  unfitted  it  for  the  process  of  reaplDg.  The 
hree  machines  were  in  a  short  time  hronght  into 
ilay  on  different  parts  of  the  ground.  M'Cormick's 
net  with  some  impedimeivts  at  starting,  bat  its  two 
ompetitors  appeared  likely  for  some  time  to  be  over- 
rhelmed  with  failure.  The  sceptics  with  an  air  of 
omctliing  like  triumph,  cried  *  It  can't  be  done,'  and 
he  anticipations  of  the  more  hopeful  obsenrers  were 
fOrelj  disappointed.  No  sooner  had  the  two  '  Hus- 
«7S '  got  what  appeared  a  fair  start  than  the  catting 
ipparatns  was  choked  up  with  the  blades  of  com,  and 
he  machines  came  to  a  dead  lock.  They  had  then 
x>  be  thrown  out  of  gear  and  freed  from  the  en- 
^nglement.  The  next  movement  would  be  suddenly 
checked  by  one  of  the  wheels  dropping  into  the 
furrow  and  letting  the  machine  down  upon  the 
[ground.  It  then  trailed  along  like  a  flat  board,  level- 
Img  the  com  as  flat  as  if  it  had  been  rolled — cuiiing 
it  about  as  much  as  it  would  have  been  cut  by  the 
smoothest  roller.  In  this  wise  the  operation  went 
an  for  some  time,  till  the  margins  had  been  cut  away, 
mih.  the  aid  here  and  theic  with  the  scythe.  The 
machines  then  began  to  make  better  play,  and  wher- 
erer  the  ground  was  moderately  even,  a  long  but  not 
rciy  broad  strip  was  taken  off  the  margin  of  the  com 
irith  astonishing  rapidity.  Each  pair  of  horses  was 
kept  at  a  very  rapid  walk.  The  chief  diflSculty  now 
iraa  to  rake  off  the  com  as  it  fell  upon  the  machine. 
Any  considerable  accumulation  would  have  arrested 
the  locomotion.  The  man  who  stood  upon  the  ma- 
rline and  handled  the  rake  found  it  necessary  to 
itrike  the  corn  with  great  force  in  order  to  get  it 
joickly  out  of  the  way ;  but  as  the  com  had  not  at- 
tained to  ripeness  it  did  not  suffer  by  the  premature 
flmshing.  It  must  have  been  very  severe  work  for 
lye  man  with  the  rake,  and  such  as  no  individual 
xnild  ha?e  sustained  for  any  considerable  time  with- 
Mit  an  occasional  and  not  unfrequent  'hitch'  to 
iftyrd  him  an  interval  of  repose.  M'Cormick's  ma- 
iliiiie,  while  it  leaves  the  stubble  too  long  to  suit 
Mxmomical  farmers,  seems  for  that  very  reason  to  be 
ess  liable  to  impediments.  It  is  aimed  with  a  re- 
rdhring  apparatus  something  like  the  sails  of  a  wind- 
nilly  which,  closing  down  upon  the  com  altemately, 
>ress  it  in  a  horizontal  position  upon  the  machine 
«a4y  for  the  cutters,  which  are  in  rapid  and  incessant 
notion  as  long  as  the  machine  keeps  going.  It  would 
seiray  extreme  ignorance  of  the  early  history  of  ma- 
shinery  of  every  kind  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
Jiese  reaping  machines  have  at  this  stage  of  their 
sxistence  arrived  at  perfection.  Wc  believe  unhesi- 
atiogly  that  they  are  capable  of  and  will  speedily 
indergo  considerable  further  improvement.  But 
rere  that  not  so,  the  reaping  machine  in  its  present 
liate  of  development  would  be  destined  to  play  an 
mportant  part  upon  most  large  farms.  Where  the 
lom  Is  laid,  or  the  ground  is  uneven,  or  where  some 


other  special  disadvantage  of  that  nature  exists,  the 
animated  reaper  with  his  scythe  or  sickle  might  set 
the  less  flexible  mechanical  reaper  completely  at  de- 
fiance; but  on  every  extensive  farm- there  would  be 
some  scores  of  broad  acres  where  the  reaping  ma- 
chine would  literally  carry  all  before  it.  This  would 
be  the  case  to  a  great  extent  on  the  Yorkshire 
wolds,  for  instance,  or  on  the  well-tilled  sand-knds 
of  the  adjacent  coimty  of  Nottinghamshire.  While 
speaking  of  the  latter  district  of  cultivation,  however, 
we  are  reminded  of  an  impediment  that  might  arise 
there,  as  well  as  in  many  other  places,  from  the  growth 
of  rank  short  grass  amongst  the  corn.  This  grass 
would  necessarily  undergo  the  operation  of  cutting 
simultaneously  with  the  legitimate  crop,  and  would 
not  the  effect  be  to  clog  the  cutting  apparatus  and 
occasion  frequent  stoppages?  Wc  are  assured  by 
individuals  well  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  that  this 
would  be  the  case.  But  after  aU,  the  best  criterion 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  new  mechanical  reaper  is 
the  fact  of  the  immense  number  of  machines  that 
have  been  ordered  since  the  invention  was  brought 
prominently  under  notice  at  the  great  exhibition  of 
185 1.  W^e  understand  that  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hundred  of  one  kind  or  another  have  been  manufac- 
tured in  this  country,  and  at  the  present  moment 
the  makers  have  far  more  ordera  in  hand  than  they 
can  execute  within  a  reasonable  time.  And  we  can- 
not suppose  that  agriculturists,  in  these  hard  times 
especiaUy,  have  given  their  orders  at  random.  They 
have  observed,  and  no  doubt  well  considered,  the 
obstacles  with  which  the  machines  have  to  contend 
and  their  capabilities  of  overcoming  them.  These 
difficulties  we  have  frequently  pointed  out.  They 
must  be  made  perfectly  plain  before  they  can  be  over- 
come. On  the  other  hand  we  have  taken  care  not  to 
exaggerate  them.  The  trial  of  reaping  machines  at 
Lewes,  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  we  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  witnessing ;  but  we  are  informed  by  an 
inteUigent  practical  observer  of  that  trial  and  the 
test  of  to-day,  that  the  two  sets  of  experiments  are 
about  on  a  par  in  the  measure  of  their  success. 

The  machine  that  first  concluded  its  performance 
was  M'Cormick's — about  one  o'clock,  having  worked 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  irresistible  conclu 
sion  at  which  every  careful  observer  must  have  ar- 
rived was  that  of  tlie  three  machines  this  did  its  work 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Crosskill's  machine 
finished  some  20  minutes  after  M'Cormick's.  The 
other  machine  (Dray's)  was  less  fortunate  in  its  ca- 
reer than  either  of  its  competitors.  It  sustained  a 
fracture  just  about  half-past  one  o'clock  which  for 
the  time  disabled  it,  and  in  that  state  it  was  removed 
from  the  ground.  In  the  allotment  assigned  t(^ 
Dray's  machine  there  now  remained  a  considerable 
breadth  uncut.  Crosskill's  machine  began  and  ope- 
rated upon  a  portion  of  the  remnant^  and  it  was 
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finished  by  M'Connifik's  implement,  which  cat  in 
▼ery  good  stjlB  »  rood  in  eight  roinatee ! 

It  may  not  be  out  of  pUce  here  to  state  by  way  of 
recapitulaiiou,  that  tlie  opinion  of  many  practical 
men,  wlio  have  been  close  observers  of  this  experi- 
ment is,  that  the  prudent  farmer  will  be  disposed  to 
wait  awhile  till  the  reaping  machines  have  been  tested 
to  a  greater  extent  than  there  has  yet  been  time  for. 
There  are  already  a  sufficient  number  of  reaping  ma- 
chines at  work  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for 
all  purposes  of  experimental  trial.  A  great  number 
of  intelligent  minds  are  at  work  searching  for  defects 
with  a  view  to  devising  improvements,  and  those 
farmers  who  defer  their  orders  to  the  approach  of 
another  season  will  peradventure  be  able  to  procure, 
without  any  extra  cost,  an  implement  much  more 
efficient,  and  in  many  ways  better,  than  the  best  of 
the  present  day." 

As  somewhat  of  a  set  off  against  this,  at  the  di*- 
onssion  on  harvesting  com,  to  which  we  made  allu- 
sion in  the  last  week's  Journal,  we  may  mention  a 
very  favourable  opinion  was  given  by  a  practical  and 
skilful  man,  Mr.  Brown  of  Wrangbrook,  who  \& 
vitTj  day  practically  testing  Hussey's  machine  on 
his  farm.  He  said,  '*  He  commenced  reaping  a  field 
of  oats  with  tlie  reaping  machine  a  few  days  ago. 
Some  part  of  the  crop  was  laid,  and  with  that  tliey 
had  some  difficulty,  but  they  experienced  none  what- 
ever with  that  part  which  was  standing.  Some  par- 
ties present  were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
performance.  On  the  day  following  he  commenced 
aa  eighteen-aore  field  of  wheat.  It  was  Hussey's 
machine,  made  by  Crosskill.  On  the  first  day  a  num- 
ber of  spectators  crowded  around  and  annoyed  them 
a  good  deal,  but  on  the  second  day  they  had  a  fair 
opportunity.  It  was  a  large  field,  and  all  the  crop 
was  standing.  The  whole  eighteen  acres  was  reaped 
in  two  days.  They  experienced  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  the  operation,  and  it  was  done  quite  as  well 
aa  if  it  had  been  done  with  the  scythe,  and  rather 
better.  However,  he  wae  not  at  all  sanguine  about 
the  capabilities  of  the  machine  to  reap  laid  oom. 
Ha  had  only  had  his  machine  about  a  week,  and  he 
had  not  tried  it  with  kid  com  >  he  could  not  say 
therefore  how  far  it  would  succeed  with  a  laid  crop. 
But  as  to  standing  wheat,  however  heavy  the  crop, 
he  was  satisfied  they  would  be  able  to  do  it  in  a  very 
workmanlike  manner.  Mr.  Brown  then  commented 
on  Mr.  Outhwaite's  plan  of  leaving  the  corn  a  long 
tune  out  in  the  shock.  In  his  opinion  to  leave  it  out 
in  the  field  five  or  six  weeks  was  to  mn  a  great  risk. 
Recurring  to  the  capabilities  of  the  reaping  machine, 
he  observed  that  when  a  crop  was  cut  in  a  workman- 
like manner  by  the  machine,  he  preferred  it  either  to 
the  work  of  the  scythe  or  sickle.  For  standing  com 
he  had  no  doubt  the  machine  would  come  into  very 
general  use,  but  as  to  its  capabilities  of  reftpiog  Uid 


com  he  was  unable  to  give  an  opinion.    In  the  first 
instance  they  commenced  gathering  the  sheaves  vith 
a  rake,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  he  adopted 
a  dilEercnt  plan.    One  of  the  men,  who  was  clever  at 
the  operation,  put  the  corn  off  the  machine  witli 
great  regularity  in  the  form  of  sheaves  without  bands, 
and  eight  men  followed  who  made  the  bands  and 
bound  up  the  sheaves.     That  he  thought  was  pre- 
ferable to  using  the  rake  at  all.    It  was  necessary  to 
have  two  clever  men  to  nuinage  the  reaper  and  eight 
other  men  to  follow.     He  had  no  doubt  that  with 
such  a  force  as  that  they  could  reap  eight  acres  i 
day  comfortably.    At  first  they  yoked  two  honei, 
but  the  weather  being  very  hot  a  third  was  »ddfid, 
and  a  boy  was  employed  to  lead  the  first  horse.  That 
was  found  much  easier.    They  worked  the  honei 
about  two  hours,  and  then  replaced  them  by  frtih 
ones.    The  work  would  have  been  much  easier  but 
for  the  hot  weather.  He  had  not  calculated  the  cost, 
but  he  was  quite  certain  it  was  less  j)er  acre  than  if 
reaped  by  the  sickle  or  scythe." 

Mr.  Shaw  of  Bramlingham,  who  had  found  ihi 
machine,  on  trial,  to  gall  the  shoulders  of  his  honfii 
made  that  enquiry  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  in  reply  he 
stated  that  the  machine  was  best  worked  by  thm 
horses  in  re-Uys,  so  as  to  rest  two  hours  eaob-  The 
man  with  the  rake  also  found  it  extremely  bMvy 
work,  and  it  was  desirable  to  relieve  him  by  altir- 
nating  the  work  with  the  driver  ocoaaionally.  Ob 
the  ground  of  expense,  Mr.  Browu  stated  tblt  «ghi 
acres  per  day  was  all  that  could  be  depended  upos. 
This  required  six  horses,  in  re-lays,  and  in  all  tw 
men.  As  horses  are  doing  little  in  harveati  sod  M 
ordy  three  are  really  at  work  at  onqe,  we  think  mmA 
ought  not  to  be  charged  for  them.  Then  VpMf» 
men  and  even  boys  are  quite  sufficii^nt  for  tha  fol* 
lowing,  so  that  the  mowers,  the  vmi  expensive  VlOf 
can  be  dispensed  with. 

Assuming  7s.  to  89.  per  acre  to  be  A  fair  price  fer 
the  ordinjiry  harvesting  of  com,  we  shall  have  a  eOft 
of  (taking  the  highest  figure)  3/.  46-  for  8  M*i  of 
hmd.    With  the  machine  say—'  £    s.    4* 

Two  men  at  3s.  6d.  per  day  ...  0    $    0 

Boy  to  ^ive  Is.  6d 0    1    $ 

Eight  men  to  follow  at  2s.    .  ,  .  0  10    0 
Three  horses,  say  at  4s.  each  .  .  0  19    0 

£1  14    6 

Leaving  a  clear  difference  of  £1  9s.  fid.  on  the  eight 
acres,  a  some  3s.  6s.  per  apre  saving,  as  well  as  gel- 
ting  the  com  more  rapidly  done. 

Altogether  a  great  i]iany  practical  lessone  qhj 
be  taught  by  the  meeting  and  its  a^juo^ts. — 
Gardeners'  and  Farmers'  Journal. 
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LABOUR    AND    THE    POOR.— THE    RURAL    DISTRICTS. 

thb  8t0nb  quarrib8  of  bwanagb. 
Letter  XXVIH. 
(From  the  Morning  Chronicle,) 
(Continued  from  ptge  110.) 


When  a  quarry  ii    taken,  whether  by  one  or 
ipare  leasees,  it  of  course  requires  several  hands  to 
vprk  it.    The  number  generally  engaged  in  and 
ilbo|it  a  quarry  varies  from  six  to  twelve.     When 
the  adventurers  themselves  are  in  sufficient  force 
to  work  it,  no  bard  labour  is  called  for.     But  it  is 
•tidom  that  you  see  a  quarry  where  all  those  at 
work  are  master  quarriers.     It  is  not  uncommon 
UuU  you  6nd  two  or  three  of  them  working   a 
qjoarry  in  partnership,  having  five  or  six  hired  men 
about  them  to  aid  them  in  the  work.    The  father  is 
frequently  found    thus   in  partnership  with    his 
grown-up  eons.     In  other  cases  a  man,  if  his  fa< 
Olily  is  pretty  numerous,  may  work  his  quarry  with 
tbe  aid  of  his  sons  alone,  who  may  yet  be  all  in 
their  apprenticeship.    The  first  practical  operation 
is  tbe  sinking  of  the  shaft,  which  is  the  only  por- 
tion of  tbe  work  requiring  a  little  money  capital  on 
tbe  part  of  tbe  adventurer.    The  expenditure  of 
this    capital    is,    generally    speaking,    the     best 
guarantee  that  the  lord  has  that  the  quarry  will  be 
properly  worked.    The  shaft  is  not  sunk  perpendi- 
cularly, as  in  most  other  mines,  it  being  generally 
constructed  at  an  angle  of  about  45  (leg.     It  pre- 
Mnts  tbe  appi'arance  of  a  large  hole  in  the  form  of 
%  parallelogram,  nearly  perpendicular  at  one  end, 
but  slanting  down  at  the  other,  at  about  the  angle 
pamed.     It  is  by  the  slant  that  access  is  had  to  the 
quarry,  and  the  stone  extracted  is  elevated  to  the 
anrface.    Along  one  side  of  this  slant  or  inclined 
plane,  rude  steps  are  constructed  for  the  ascent  and 
oesrent  of  the  men.    The  rest  of  it  is  pLved  with 
flags,  up  which  a  truck  is  dragged  with  the  stone 
which  is  being  brought  to  the  surface.     Sometimes 
thfi  motive  power  is  a  capstan — at  others  it  is  a 
horse.     When  the  latter,  the  horse  is,  in  some  in- 
stances, joint  property,  and  does  duty  at  more  than 
one  quarry.    The  depth  of  the  shaft  is  regulated 
by  that  of  the  vein  under  the  surface.     There  are 
three  veins  of  stone  lying  parallel  to,  and  at  pretty 
regular  distances  from,  each  other.    To  reach  the 
first  vein,  the  shaft,  according  to  circumstances, 
inust  be  sunk  for  from  forty  to  seventy  feet.     It  is 
alt   the   bottom  of  the  shaft,  when    the    vein   is 
reached,  and  right  under  the  perpendicular  end  of 
the  shaft,  that  is  to  be  found  the  real  entrance  to 
Iha  quarry.     It  looks  precisely  like  what  it  is,  being 
naither  more  nor  less  than  the  entrance  to  an  arti- 
ficial cave.     A  horizontal  passage  is  first  driven 
from  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane  into  tbe  vein, 
firom  which  "  lanes"  are  struck  off  in  different  di- 
rections, in  which  lanes    tbe   quarry  is  worked. 
Generally,  to  get  at  the  vein,  a  superincumbent 
atratum  of  solid  but  worthless  stone  has  to  be  pe- 
netrated.   Under  this,  and  separated  from  it  by 


only  a  very,  thin  layer  of  clay,  lies  the  first  vein,  in 
working  which,  the  stone  above  forms  a  safe  and 
substantial  roof  for  the  different  lanes.  They 
do  not  trust  to  it  entirely,  however  j  for,  as  the 
lanes  are  widened,  the  roof  is  propped  up  hy 
the  rubbish  which  is  accumulated.  Thus,  if 
a  lane  is  originally  constructed  about  eight 
feet  wide,  it  is  never  permitted  to  exceed 
that  width;  for,  to  the  extent  to  which 
tbe  solid  mass  is  excavated  on  the  one  side 
of  it,  the  roof  is  propped  up  by  the  rubbish  on  the 
other.  In  some  places  the  vein  is  six  feet  in  depth, 
in  which  case  it  is  all  worked,  when  the  men  have 
sufficient  room  to  stand  at  their  labour.  In  others, 
however,  it  does  not  exceed  three  feet  in  thickness, 
when  no  more  of  the  mass  above  or  below  is  re- 
moved than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the 
men  to  work  it.  Thus,  while  some  lanes  are  six 
feet  high,  others  are  not  more  than  four,  and  the 
smaller  the  space,  of  course,  the  more  laborious  the 
occupation.  Whenever  they  choose  they  can  sink 
to  the  second  or  third  veins.  Many  have  gone  to 
the  second,  but  few  to  the  third.  Such  as  have 
done  so  have  their  shafts  from  100  to  150  feet  deep. 
The  stone  is  excavated  with  comparative  ease,  lying 
as  it  does  in  horizontal  layers,  in  contact  tvith  each 
other,  and  having  numerous  perpendicular  frac- 
tures, which  enable  the  men  to  detach  it  in  blocks 
of  different  sizes  from  the  mass.  If  the  layers  are 
thin,  tbe  produce  is  paving  instead  of  block  stone, 
Most  quarries  produce  both,  whilst  in  some  the 
layers  are  occasionally  found  so  thin  that  a  species 
of  slate  stone  is  extracted  from  them.  The  stone 
is  brought  to  the  surface  in  i\\e  rough,  where  it 
is  dressed  and  made  ready  for  ii:arket  by  workmen 
who  seldom  descend  into  the  quarry  at  all.  Thi# 
is  frequently  also  tbe  work  to  which  apprentices  are 
first  put.  The  highest  grade  of  work  is  that  under 
ground.  The  work  below  is,  of  course,  all  con- 
ducted by  candlelight ;  which,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, does  not  add  to  the  purity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  lanes.  Sometimes  the  quarriers  com- 
plain very  much  of  the  "damps,"  particularly 
during  the  summer  season.  When  the  lanes  are 
.  run  very  far  back— and  they  are  sometimes  so  run 
for  hundreds  of  feet— it  becomes  advisablci  as  well 
for  the  additional  working  facilities  which  it  will 
afford>  as  from  sanitary  considerations,  to  construct 
an  additional  shaft.  Sometimes,  for  the  sake  of 
proper  ventilation,  a  lane  will  be  run  through  to  an 
old  quarry,  which  may  be  close  at  hand.  At  others, 
tbe  owners  of  two  contiguous  quarries  will  agree  to 
run  a  lane  from  one  to  the  other  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 
When  the  stpnc  is  dressed  and  ready  for  iW^k/^ 
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it  is  conveved  in  waggons  to  the  harbour.  The 
fanners  who  lease  the  surface  under  which  the 
quarries  are  worked,  claim  the  right  of  carriage 
between  them  and  the  beach.  This  claim  is  ac- 
quiesced in,  but  the  result  is  that  the  quarriers  ixay 
a  much  higher  freight  than  they  would  otherwise 
do.  If  in  any  case  the  farmer  should  decline  the 
carriage,  the  quanier  can  then  look  where  he 
pleases  for  his  means  of  transport. 

All  the  means  and  appliances  of  labour  about 
the  quarries  are  of  the  rudest  description.  Main 
force  is  the  element  principally  rehed  upon,  but 
little  aid  being  derived  from  machinery.  Long  as 
the  district  about  Swanage  has  been  quarried,  and 
immense  as  has  been  the  quantity  of  stone  shipped 
from  it,  it  does  not,  even  to  this  day,  possess  a 
pier  ur  jetty  of  any  description.  The  vessels  which 
receive  the  stone  lie  at  anchor  in  the  bav.  The 
stone  is  dragged  from  the  shore  by  very  tall  horses, 
in  carts  with  very  high  wheels,  as  far  into  the  sea 
as  such  an  apparatus  can  venture  with  safety. 
From  the  carts  it  is  consigned  to  the  vessels,  by 
means  of  barges,  which  are  constantly  plying  to 
and  fro.  Could  there  be  a  ruder  contrivance  tnan 
this  ?  Yet  it  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  everything 
around. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  characteristic  of  this 
singular  social  development  still  remains  to  be  de- 
scribed. The  world  has  long  been  divided  on  the 
subject  of  the  standard  of  value,  and  the  ouestion 
of  the  currency  is  one  that  has  baffled  the  most 
profound  statesmen  and  the  most  astute  econo- 
mists. In  Swanage  these  questions  have  received 
a  very  easy  solution.  The  virtual  standard  of  value 
is  the  article  chiefly  produced  in  the  district- 
stone.  But  as  silver  is  to  the  only  standard  of 
value,  gold,  in  the  national  currency — so  is  bread 
to  stone,  the  recognized  and  accepted  standard  in 
the  currency  of  Swanage.  This  may  be  very  new 
to  the  reader,  but  it  is  very  ancient  in  this  remote 
nook  of  Dorset.  Stone  is  virtually  in  Swanage  the 
standard  of  value,  and  the  currency  is  composed  of 
stone  and  bread.  There  is  scarcely  any  coin  in 
circulation  in  the  district.  All  payments  which 
are  not  made  in  actual  money — those  so  made  being 
very  few— or  in  goods,  are  made  either  in  stone  or 
in  bread.  The  workmen  in  the  quarries  are  paid 
in  stone,  and  it  is  for  stone  that  they  receive  in  ex- 
change such  articles  as  they  consume.  It  is  quite 
true  that  there  is  a  money  value  put  on  everything, 
but  stone  is  almost  the  universal  substitute  for 
money.  Thus  when  a  master  quarrier  takes  a 
quarry,  and  hires  workmen  to  assist  him  in  his 
operations,  a  money  value  is  put  upon  their  labour, 
and  they  are  engaged  at  so  much  per  day,  or  so 
much  per  week.  But  when  the  time  of  payment 
comes,  no  money  passes  between  the  master  and 
his  workmen,  but  a  portion  of  the  stone  produced, 
equal  in  value  (taking  its  current  value  for  the 
week)  to  the  sum  at  which  the  workmen  were  in 
each  case  hired,  is  set  apart  for  them.  Thus,  if  a 
man  was  hired  at  the  rate  of  3s.  a  day,  instead  of 
getting  18s.  at  the  end  of  the  week,  he  would  get 
18s.  worth  of  stone.  The  stone  so  apportioned  to 
him  would  in  that  case  constitute  his  sole  means 
for  commanding  the  necessaries  of  life  for  himself 
and  family,    ^metimes,  instead  of  the  stone,  the 


quarrier  gives  his  workmen  orders  upon  the  mer- 
chant with  whom  he  has  credit.  But  still  it  is  the 
stone  that  does  it  all,  for  it  is  upon  the  credit  of 
the  stone  that  the  orders  are  executed.  The  coone 
of  dealing  between  the  master  quarrier  and  the 
merchant  will  serve  to  explain  the  whole  system. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise  that  the  word  mer^aU 
has,  in   Swanage,  a  peculiar  local   siguifioitioii. 
There  are  here  two  classes  of  merchants  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.    There  is,  in  the 
first  place,  the  class  of  independent  dealers  who 
sell  their  goods  for  ready  money,  when  they  can  get 
it,  or  for  bread,  which  they  afterwards  convert  into 
money,  but  who  never  deal  in  transactions  having 
the  transfer  of  stone  for  their  basis.    There  is,  in 
the  next  place,  the  class  to  whom  the  term  merehait 
is  exclusively  applied,  who  keep  a  general  assort- 
ment of  good.«,   which  they  exchange  for  stone. 
Each  merchant  has  a  bakehouse  attached  tohii 
estabUshment,  the  bread  baked  at  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  articles  which  he  exchanges  for  the  stone. 
His  shop  is  thus,  in  one  sense,  a  bank  of  issue;  for 
he  manufactures  in  it  that  which  forms  half  the 
currency  of  the  district — and  its  entire  currency, 
in  the  way  of  small  change.    Every  quarrier  mnit 
have  his  merchant,  as  everv  man  of  business  elsewhere 
has  his  banker.    To  establish  a  credit  with  a  mer- 
chant, the  quarrier  must  deposit  stone  with  hini 
and  the  extent  of  the  credit  is  regulated  by  the 
quantity  of  stone  deposited.    The  merchant  has 
what  he  calls  his  banker,  which  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  spot  of  ground  on  which  the  stone 
left  with  him  is  depositeS.    The  banker  is  like  the 
vault,  and  the  stone  like  the  bullion  deposited  in 
it.    The  cjuarrier  may  make  his  deposits  in  the 
banker  wnen  he  pleases  and  to  what  esctent  he 
pleases,  until  the  merchant,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
refuses  to  receive  any  more.    An  account  is  kept 
by  both  parties  of  the  quantity  deposited,  as  well 
as  of  the  goods  taken  by  the  quarrier,  or  on  hit 
order,  from  the  shop.     When  he  wants  to  know 
how  he  stands  he  takes  an  account,  and  the  balance, 
in  the  shape  of  stone,  which  remains  to  his  credit 
in  the  banker,  indicates  the  extent  of  his  worldly 
means.     When    the  stone  is  deposited  a   money 
value  is  set  upon  it,  according  to  the  current  price 
of  the  day,  that  price  being  now  about  21s.  6d.  per 
hundred   superficial  feet  of  paving  stone.     Tb» 
goods  are  also  sold  at  a  money  value,  so  that  the 
accounts  between  the  parties  are,  as  elsewhere,  kept 
in  money.    When  the  quarrier  pays   his   men  in 
stone,  they  must  have  their  merchant,  as  he  has,  to 
turn  it  to  account.     When  he  pays  them  by  order 
on  his  merchant,  he  of  course  takes  all  the  stone  and 
deposits  it,  to  his  own  account,  in  his  merchant'i 
banker.    The  merchants  dispose  of  it  as  they  best 
can,  Southampton  being  one  of  their  best  and  most 
accessible  markets. 

So  far  the  system  savours  considerably  of  trans- 
actions based  on  credit.  But  there  are,  as  it  were, 
ready  money  transactions,  in  which  stone  figures  as 
currency.  A  pair  of  boots,  for  instance,  is  some- 
times paid  for  at  once  in  stone.  At  some  of  the 
public-houses  they  take  stone  in  deposit ;  at  others, 
if  a  man  wants  a  pint  of  beer,  he  must  wheel  a  bar- 
rowful  of  stone  to  the  house  to  pay  for  it.  But  in 
the  great  majority  of  transactions  of  the  ready 
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OBejr  kind,  bread  is  the  currency  in  vogue. 
ithongh  the  merchants  keep  a  pretty  varied  stock, 
is  generally  in  the  shape  of  different  articles  of 
od»  bread  being  the  principal.  If  a  quarrier, 
lerefore^  wants  a  coat,  a  pur  of  shoes,  or  anything 
■e  for  himself  or  family  which  his  merchant 
M  not  got,  he  has  to  go  to  one  of  the  independent 
Hdcra  who  can  supply  him.  But  they  not  dealing 
i  stone,  and  he  having  no  credit  with  them,  he  is 
Uiged  to  procure  from  his  merchant  that  which 
My  will  take  in  exchange  for  what  he  wants.  This 
I  generally — in  fact  almost  invariably — ^bread.  He 
tftsrefore  draws  for  so  much  bread  upon  his  mer- 
hsnt»  which  he  carries  to  his  clothier  or  his  shoe- 
ukitT,  and  gives  in  exchange  for  what  he  procures. 
t  is  in  transactions  like  these  that  the  system  works 
rith  peculiar  hardship  to  him.  The  result  of  the 
rhole  system  is  to  make  almost  every  necessary  of 
t&  1 5  or  20  per  cent,  dearer  in  Swanage  than  dse- 
rlisre  in  the  neighbourhood.  l*hus  the  loaf  which 
an  be  got  for  5d.  in  Poole,  is  valued  at  G^d.  in 
hpinage.  But  it  is  only  so  valued  to  the  quarrier 
rhen  he  takes  it  from  his  merchant.  When  he  ex- 
ihsnges  it  for  anything  else,  at  the  independent 
Ufer's,  he  can  only  get  5 id.  for  it,  or  S^d.'s  worth. 
He  thus  loses  a  penny  on  every  loaf  which  he  turns 
o  the  purposes  of  currency.  A  quarrier  in  whose 
loose  I  was  seated  conversing  on  the  subject,  sent 
ioring  the  interview  for  some  ale.  His  wife  took 
nth  her  a  6  H.  loaf,  and  brought  back  S^d.'sworth 
if  beer.  The  stranger,  ignorant  of  the  purpose  to 
vhich  bread  is  thus  applied,  would  be  utterly  at  a 
OSS  to  account  for  the  quantity  which  he  would 
lee  carried  about  in  all  directions.  If  a  woman 
irsnts  a  piece  of  ribbon  she  must  take  a  loaf  with 
ler  to  the  shop.  The  dealers  afterwards  convert 
he  bread  into  money  at  the  price  at  which  they 
reeeive  it — those  who  ultimately  consume  it  thus 
jetting  it  at  a  penny  a  loaf  less  than  the  value  at 
rhich  it  was  originally  issued  from  the  merchant's 
istsblishment,  and  all  at  the  cost  of  the  poor  quar- 
rier. But  this  is  not  the  only  disadvantage  under 
rhich  he  labours,  for  whilst  his  stone  is  taken  from 
lim  at  the  lowest — and  the  bread  and  other  articles 
rluch  he  receives  from  his  merchant  are  given  to 
lum  at  the  highest — possible  rate,  such  commodi- 
ties as  he  afterwards  purchases  from  the  dealers  by 
OMSns  of  his  bread  are  highlv  overcharged ;  whilst 
thst  in  which  he  pays  for  them  is  reduced  at  the 
eonnter  fully  16  per  cent,  in  value.  Thus,  although 
Lhe  wages  of  a  quarrier  may  nominally  be  3s.  a 
dsy»  they  are  virtually  reduced  to  28.  by  the  series 
of  peculations  to  which  he  is  subjected.  But  even 
of  the  master  quarriers,  few  can  be  said  to  average 
38.  nominally  a  day.  The  average  nominal  wages 
of  the  working  men,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  masters,  are  from  2s.  3d.  to  2h.  9d.  a  day. 
rbis,  in  reality,  is  but  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  lOd.  a 
dsy.  lliey  are  also  subjected  to  another  great  in- 
convenience by  the  length  of  time  which  sometimes 
Bispses  ere  the  merchants  will  balance  their  accounts 
eitli  them.  Some  are  careful  to  have  a  balance 
■track  every  year,  but  there  are  cases  in  which 
years  elapse  without  any  settlement  of  accounts. 
rhis  leads  some  of  them  astray  as  to  their  real 
standing,  whilst  it  begets  reckless  habits  in  the 
more  thoughtless  of  them.    These  latter,  so  long 


^.s  they  have  credit  at  their  merchant's,  care 
"ttle  how  they  stand,  so  long  as  the  day 
<>f  reckoning  is  postponed.  Others,  again, 
meaning  to  stand  well,  find  themselves  at 
last  unexpectedly  in  d  ebt,  when  they  thought  they 
had  a  balance  in  their  merchant's  hands. 

There  is  httle  money  in  circulation  in  the  town 
and  district;  house  rents  are  exacted  in  money, 
and  so  are  the  lord's  dues.  To  enable  the  quarriers 
to  meet  these  demands,  and  also  the  rates  which 
are  levied  upon  them,  the  merchants,  instead  of 
goods,  allow  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  be  drawn 
each  week  by  their  depositors.  It  is  seldom  that 
this  sum  exceeds  2s.  6d.  per  week  to  each  depositor. 
This  enables  them  to  meet  the  demands  in  ques- 
tion, and  also  occasionally  to  buy  a  little  fresh 
meat,  which  they  do  not  often  enjoy,  and  for  which 
thev  have  invariably  to  pay  money. 

They  bitterly  complain  of  the  inconvenience  and 
losses  to  which  they  are  subjected  from  the  almost 
total  absence  of  money  from  their  ordinary  every- 
day transactions ;  and  they  are  most  anxious  that 
some  merchants  would  come  amongst  them,  who, 
taking  their  stone  at  even  a  lower  valuation  than 
now,  would  pay  them  money  instead  of  giving  them 
goods  for  it.  In  this  respect  matters  do  not  seem 
to  be  improving  with  them,  the  more  advanced  in 
life  amongst  them  saying  that  there  is  less  money  in 
circulation  now  than  formerly.  But  their  universal 
desire  is,  at  any  reasonable  sacrifice,  to  commute 
their  present  earnings  into  money.  If  a  money 
system  were  established  amongst  them,  instead  of 
the  present  system  of  limited  barter,  not  only  would 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  fall,  and  their 
physical  comforts  be  thus  increased,  but  the  habits 
of  some  of  them  would  be  greatly  improved. 

Taking  their  condition  throughout  theyear,  they 
are,  on  the  whole,  considerably  better  off  than  the 
agricultural  labourers  throughout  the  country, 
'fheir  houses  are,  generally  speaking,  vastly  supe- 
rior as  regards  accommodation,  and  consequently 
as  regards  cleanliness  and  healthiness,  to  those  of 
the  labourer  in  the  fields.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  the  best  material  for  constructing  them  at  hand, 
and  they  are  in  many  cases  provided  with  four  or 
five  rooms.  With  the  exception  of  Hop-about- 
lane,  the  houses  in  which  are  of  a  very  inferior  de- 
scription, the  dwellings  of  the  quarriers  in  Swanage 
may  be  characterized  as  spacious,  clean,  and  com- 
fortable, llieir  furniture  and  bedding  are  also 
abundant  and  clean,  lliey  generally  pay  from  £4 
to  £4  10s.  in  the  shape  of  rent,  in  addition  to  which 
they  pay  rates  amounting  to  nearly  £1  more. 
Their  diet,  too,  is  also,  in  the  main,  better  than 
that  of  the  farm  labourer.  They  seldom  eat  fresh 
meat,  but  they  consume  more  bacon  than  he  does. 
But  even  of  this  they  have  a  very  insufficient  sup- 
ply, considering  the  laborious  character  of  their 
occupation. 

They  are  generally  very  ignorant,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  almost  entirely  illiterate.  If  any 
of  them  attend  school,  they  are  sent  too  early  to 
work  to  derive  much  benefit  from  it.  The  boys,  at 
about  nine  years  of  age,  become  useful  about  the 
quarry,  and  they  are  sent  below  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come strong  and  skilful  enough  for  underground 
work.    The  balk  of  the  quarriers  adhere  to  the 
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Church,  the  reKt  l>ein;(  chiefly  divided  amonfl[flt  the 
Methodists  and  Independents.  On  the  whole  they 
are  considered  an  orderly  and  well-regulated  get  of 
men. 


But  few,  ])erhaps,  of  those  who  read  this  accoont 
were  aware,  before  perusing  it,  that  so  rods  and 
primitive  a  state  of  society  is  to  be  met  with  within 
a  few  hours'  ride  of  the  metropolis. 


AGRICULTURE    AND     THE    RURAL    POPULATION    ABROAD. 

FRANCE.— No.  XXIV. 

THE   VALLEY   OF  THE   RHONE — ITS    GENERAL      AGRICULTURE   ABOUT    AVIGNON. 
[rROM     THE    SPECIAL   CORKBSPOKDENT  OF  THE    MORMINO  CHRONICLE.] 


I  propose  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
communication  to  some  account  of  a  farm  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  over  which  I  was  conducted 
by  its  able  and  obliging  proprietor,  M.  Guebhard, 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  scientific  agricul- 
turists of  the  country— a  gentleman,  indeed,  whose 
system  of  management,  if  carried  out  through  the 
district,  would  render  the  cultivation  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Vaucluse  very  different  from  what  it  is 
at  present,  and  far  more  productive.  Mr.  Guebhard 
is  einindntly  a  practical  man.  An  enterprising 
landowner,  he  devoted  himself  personally  to  the 
improvement  of  his  estate — fought  his  way  trium- 
phantly through  every  obstacle  of  prejudice  and 
ignorance— introduced  systems  and  practices  which 
made  the  hair  of  the  old  jog-trot  men  stand  on  end 
— and,  after  unnumbered  prophecies  of  ruin  and 
bankruptcy  with  which  he  was  every  day  for  years 
saluted,  finally  succeeded  in  extracting  regularly 
from  his  land  three  or  four  times  the  produce  which 
it  had  given  under  the  ancient  regime.  And  here 
comes  the  characteristic  moral  of  the  tale.  The 
-facts  are  perfectly  kuoun  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  farm  of  La  Nlotte  stands  out  from  all  its  rivals 
a  model  of  neatness,  luxuriance,  and  productive- 
ness ;  yet,  with  one  single  exception,  not  an  agri- 
culturist around  has  sought  to  firofit  by  the  lesson 
or  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  La  Motte  agricultural 
reform.  The  spirit  of  routine,  like  the  Goddess  of 
Dulness  in  Swift's  ''  Battle  of  the  Books,"  broods 
over  all  the  country  besides ;  and  hardly  a  man 
will  consent,  whatever  be  the  prize,  to  innovate  up- 
on the  rural  lore  of  his  forefathers. 

The  farm  of  La  Motte  occupies  one-half  of  a  fiat 
alluvial  island  of  the  Rhone.    The  road  from  Avig- 
non leads  across   the   suspension  and  straggling  ' 
wooden  bridges  by  which  the  Rhone  is  here  crosfied, 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  passing  through  the 
narrow  streets  of  Villeneuve  les  Avignon,  beneath 
the  towering  walls  of  the  half-fortress,  half-convent^ 
— a  twin  structure  to  the  sacerdotal  palace  of  the 
Popes  on  the  opposite  bank,   and  which  was  for 
centuries  occupied  by  a  race  of  industrious  monks 
who  were  the  first  to  drain  the  river  marshes  be- 
neath their  battlements,  and  to  exhibit  the  fertility, 
when  properly  managed,  of  the  soil  now  called  the  j 
palus  of  the  Rhone.     Bending  to  the  north,   the  j 
road  then  follows  the  banks  of  the  river,   skirting  i 
the  ranpre  of  bleak  and  rocky  hills  which  J  des-  i 
cribed  in  my  last  communication,  and  which  rise  as  | 
abruptly  as  a  rough  stone  dyke  from  the  rich  allu- 
vial fiat  beneath.      Southward  of  Avignon,  this 
hilly  ridge  retires  to  a  greater  disMtpce  from  the 


river,  and  the  olive  groves  crown  it  almoat  to  tbs 
summit.    To  the  north,   the  portions  boaiting  % 
scanty  layer  of  gravelly  soil  are  terraced,  so  that  not 
a  foot  of  ground  is  lost,  and  thickly  planted  with 
vines.    The  soil  in  which  these  fiourtah  it  not  un- 
like the  gravelly  strata  which  overlay  the  best  parts 
of  Medoc.    The  wine  produced  is,  however  quits 
another  article,  although  in  some  districts  tohmibly 
rich  and  full  bodied.    The  very  stony  vineyardffi 
and  those  in  which  rocks  are  dispersed,  are  worked 
by  hand  with  heavy  instnunents  like  two-pointed 
pickaxes.    The  vineyards  in  ih& palus,  or  reclaimed 
marsh,  are  ploughed  three  times  a  year ;  and  in  all 
cases  the  bushes  are  carefully  cut  and  pruned  aftfr 
the  vintage.     Here,  again,  in  talking  of  the  fashion 
of  pressing  the  grape  with  the  feet — a  method  unl' 
versal,  I  find,  in  France— I  was  assured  by  the 
most  competent  authorities  that  no  press  could  do 
the  work  so  well,  that  the  human  foot  was  the  na- 
tural implement  for  obtaining  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
and  that  the  fermentation  threw  off  all  impurities. 
The  fruit  is  gathered  hereabouts  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  "authorities,"  at  the  good  will  of  the 
owners.     If  the  powers  that  be  are,  howev^,  00  far 
paralysed  outside  the  walls  of  Avignon,  I  may  men- 
tion en  parerUhese  that  they  flourish  in  great  glory 
within.    An  official  placard,  posted  up  on  the  box 
lobby  of  the  theatre,  forbi'is  any  spectator  to  his9 
or  manifest  any  signs  of  disapprobation  at  the  first 
tw  0  a])pearance8  of  a  new  artiste — "  par  ordre  ds 
Momi-  ur  le  Maire" 

Emerging  from  the  outskirts  of  these  straggliuj^ 
suburbs  of  Avignon,  you  find  yourself  adyancioff 
between  rocks,  gravel  ridges,  and  olive  trees  upoip 
the  one  hand,  and  an  expanse  of  rich  palus  land  (s. 
great  part  of  it  under  madder)  upon   the  other^ 
stretching  in  an  uninterrupted  fiat  to  the  edge  oF 
the  river.    This  i)ortion  of  the  soil  is  much  subv- 
divided,  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  Hving  if^ 
Avignon,  or  its  outskirts.     Large  farms  are  i)0t^ 
however,  wanting  j  and  the  madder   fields   upoiB. 
such  are    generally    beautifully    kept — the    h^dm 
separated  by  emhlans  running  as  straight  as  arrowF^ 
and  not  a  clod  the  size  of  a   marble  to  be   seeri. 
The  land  is  heavily  timbered.     Mulberry  and  olive 
trees,  willows  and  poplars,  run  along  the  hedge- 
rows,  and  supply  a  great  portion  of  the  fuel  of  th9 
country.     Coals    and    coke  are,  however,  extenr- 
sively  used  hereabouts  for  fires,  as  well  as  wood^ 
The    former  come    principally  from  St.    Etienne, 
not  far    from   Lyons,  and   are  floated   down  the 
Rhone  in  huge  clumsy  barges — as  frail  and  rickety 
craft  indeed  as  ever  ventured  with  heavy  freights 
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vpoD  a  rapid  and  turbulent  stream.  A  smaller 
qaaotity  of  fuel  is  brought  from  the  coal  mines 
of  the  Grand  Comb,  near  Nismes;  the  price  of 
mineral  fuel  is,  however,  very  considerable.  Coal 
costs  as  much  as  50  francs  per  ton,  and  coke  as 
much  as  coal  in  London.  I  am  infonned  that, 
when  the  contemplated  branch  of  the  Marseilles 
tnd  Avignon  Railway,  from  the  present  terminus 
in  the  former  town  to  the  quay,  shall  have  been 
completed,  little  save  Newcastle  coal  will  be  burned 
in  the  district ;  the  English  mineral  being  far  better, 
and,  when  proper  facilities  for  transhipment  and 
carriage  are  given,  decidedly  cheaper  than  that 
which  the  neighbouring  collieries  can  produce, 
English  ships  coming  to  Marseilles  for  com  fre- 
quently bring  coals  as  ballast.  The  freight  of  the 
commodity  is  thus  very  low. 

To  return,  however,  to  my  visit  to  the  farm  of 
Li  Motte.  The  olive  trees  hereabouts  arc  in 
general  small  and  not  very  profitable.  Great 
auntities  of  them  do  not  vield  more  than  two 
tnme's  worth  per  annum.  1  he  mulberries  produce 
a  mora  certain  harvest,  without  requiring  such  ex- 
pensive culture.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  latter 
will  give  as  much  as  fourteen  to  sixteen  francs* 
worth  of  leaves  yearly ;  but  the  general  average  is 
fiur  beneath  this,  not  being  much  more  than  that  of 
olires  in  a  tolerably  favourable  season.    The  small 

Eroprietors  hereabouts  break  up  the  ground  either 
V  epade  husbandry  or  with  miserably  inefiirient 
ploughs,  drawn  each  by  a  small  horse  or  a  donkey, 
and  describing  mere  scratches  on  the  earth.  Al- 
though they  are  accustomed  to  dig  deeply  for  the 
production  of  madder,  these  ])eoplc  never  seem  to 
think  that  a  corresponding  culture  ought  to  be 
bestowed  upon  corn.  Incidentally,  however,  the 
deep  madder  culture  has  of  course  its  eflVct  upon 
the  land  when  wheat  or  barley  comes  to  replace 
the  dye  stuff*. 

The  cross  road  leading  from  the  highway  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  where  the  ferry  to  the  island  of 
La  Motte  is  established,  I  found  to  be  no  bad  spe- 
cimen of  the  French  local  country  road— a  misera- 
ble concatenation  of  i-uts  and  inequalities,  which 
demands  good  springs  in  the  vehicle  traversing  it 
or  else  no  springs  at  all.  'I'hc  communal  and  vici- 
nal roads  in  France  are  generally  capitally  kept ; 
bat  when  the  duty  devolves  upon  a  number  of  farm- 
ers»  to  be  performed  at  the  good  pleasure  of  each, 
what  is  every  body^s  business  becomes  nobody's. 
Quarrels  are  constantly  breaking  out  as  to  the 
aoantity  of  work  requisite  upon  the  road,  and  so 
fu  as  communication  goes,  a  farmer  generally 
deems  it  more  economical  policy  to  put  on  an  ex- 
tra horse  or  two  to  his  wains,  to  drug  them  through 
the  mire,  than  to  set  his  people  to  work  tj  fill  up 
the  ruts  and  get  the  track  into  a  paRsible  condition. 
Arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  river,  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  jungle  of  young  willow  or  alder  trees 
dividing  the  fields  from  the  streams.  Hedges  of 
rashes,  or  rather  canes — of  the  bamboo  species  in 
appearance,  but  not  so  tough  or  elastic — grew 
around  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  These 
when  split  open  and  stretched  upon  framework, 
are  used  for  making  the  beds  or  shelves  upon 
which  the  silkworms  are  brought  up  and  fed.  llie 
ferry  boat  was  a  wan  old  barge,  with  a  short 


stump  of  a  mast  in  the  bows,  athwart  which  ran  a 
a  stout  hawser  from  bank  to  bank,  by  hauling 
upon  which  the  boat  was  moved  acro?s  the  braw- 
ling stream,  rushing  tumultuously  between  its  low 
sandy  shores  of  grass  and  willows. 

The  farm  of  La  Motte  occupies,  as  I  have  hinted, 
half  the  island  upon  which  we  now  landed.  The 
whole  circumference  of  the  place,  however,  is  walled 
round  by  an  earthen  mound  some  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  height  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
sufficient  to  defend  the  property  from  ordinary 
inundations.  The  Rhone,  however,  is  a  wild  and 
uncertain  river,  and,  when  once  it  rises  in  its 
strength,  swamps  dykes  and  embankments  like 
chaff.  The  last  great  flood  was  in  1840.  It 
destroyed  vast  quantities  of  arable  land  along 
the  river  banks,  first  tearing  away  the  soft 
alluvial  matter,  and  then  considerately  leaving 
sand  and  shingle  in  its  place.  Upon  the  occasion 
of  the  flood  in  question,  the  farm  house  of  La 
Motte  rose  like  an  island  above  the  clayey  torrent 
which  swept  furiously  past  it,  driving  torn  up  trees 
and  farm  or  household  wreck  in  a  dismal  chaos 
upon  the  surface.  The  dyke  was  broken  in  at 
several  points,  patches  of  sand  and  gravel  encum- 
bering the  pasture  lands  still  remaining  to  tell  the 
tale.  Occasionally,  in  these  inundations,  the  fitful 
river  does  good  as  well  as  evil,  clothing  in  a  few 
days  ground  which  has  hitherto  been  waste  and 
barren  with  a  rich  layer  of  deposit,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  most  luxuriant  crops;  the  godsena  of 
one  proprietor  having,  of  course,  been  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  other.  The  interior  portion  of  the 
dyke  of  La  Motte,  and  a  narrow  stripe  of  ground  in 
its  vicinity,  I  found  covered  with  natural  herbage, 
and  forming  the  principal  pasture  ground  of  the 
shrep  reared  upon  the  farm.  The  soil  inside  v. as 
broken  into  cavities,  from  which  the  earth  to  form 
the  mound  had  been  dug.  Here  and  there, 
patches  of  earth  extended  outside  the  barrier  to 
some  distance  in  the  river.  These  were  also 
covered  with  abundance  of  rank  grass,  and  thickly 
grown  with  young  willows  and  poplar  trees.  The 
quickness  of  growth  of  these  is  surprising.  They 
are  cut  once  in  three  years,  the  timber  being  the 
property  of  the  landowner ;  and  by  that  time,  from 
natural  shoots,  the  trees  have  generally  attained 
the  height  of  at  least  a  dozen  feet.  Every  year  the 
young  wood  is  thinned,  only  the  largest  and  most 
thriving  saplings  being  permitted  to  remain.  This 
work  is  got  through  in  winter,  when  the  weather 
is  too  severe  for  the  performance  of  the  farm  duties, 
and  the  thinnings  are  the  perquisites  of  the  cultiva- 
tor. The  pollard  willows,  which  I  have  rej)eatedly 
mentioned,  are  also  pruned  once  in  three  years, 
the  shoots  being  cut  aown  to  the  head  of  the  trunk. 
A  good  pollard  will  yield  from  four  to  six  francs 
each  cutting.  The  wood,  when  first  rate,  is  \ucd 
for  hoops— otherwise  for  fuel.  The  poplars  and 
willows  furnish  planks,  and  contribute  anandFouie 
share  l«)  the  revenue  of  a  pains  j)roprietor.  The 
latter  tree  occasionly  suffers  from  the  ravages  of 
the  castors  or  Rhone  beavers,  a  race  of  animals 
which  has  been  a  good  deal  thinned  by  recent  in- 
undations tearing  up  the  banks  in  which  they  bur- 
rowed. Thev  are  rough  piled  creatures,  more 
shaggy  tbnn  tq^ir  trapsatlantic  brethren,  living  on 
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grass,  water-herbs,  and  the  bark  and  soft  wood  of 
the  willow,  which  they  gnaw  to  the  core.  They 
are  caught  in  traps  formed  by  digging  holes,  and 
sinking  casks  therein,  along  the  tracts  which  the 
animals  frequent. 

Inside  its  protecting  mound,  the  farm  of  La 
Motte  is,  for  tne  most  part,  a  flat  expanse  of  calca- 
reous or  rich  alluvial  soil ;  the  fields  divided  by 
rows  of  pollards  and  midberries.  Tlie  property 
consists  of  720  emminays,  equal  to  nearly  150 
English  acres.  It  is  .et  for  9*000  francs  per 
annum,  or  about  £370 — an  apparently  large  amount 
for  France ;  but  the  general  rate  of  rent  in  the 
Vaucluse  is  much  above  the  average  of  the  south ; 
and  as  there  exist  upon  the  land  upwards  of  6,000 
mulberry  trees,  the  products  of  which,  after  all  ex- 
pense of  culture  has  been  deducted,  the  proprietor 
calculates  as  at  least  sufficing  to  defray  half  the 
rent,  the  total  amount  does  not  appear  so  formidable. 
The  rate,  indeed,  is  only  12^  francs  per  emminay, 
while  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  land  hereabouts 
not  unfrequently  ranges  from  14f.  to  25f.,  accor- 
ding to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  situation  of 
the  farm.  The  rent,  I  ought  to  observe,  is 
usually  taken  to  represent  the  net  profits  which  the 
proprietor  would  draw  from  his  land,  after  every 
expense  was  paid,  were  he  in  the  practice  of  culti- 
vating it  himself.  M.  Guebhard's  farm  of  La  Motte 
is  now  under  the  management  of  an  agriculturist— 
an  intelligent  and  experienced,  though  unlettered 
man— who  was  trained  in  a  school  of  improved 
and  enlightened  cultivation  under  the  proprietor's 
eye,  when  he  farmed  his  own  ground.  On  coming 
into  possession  of  the  property,  M.  Guebhard  found 
that,  under  the  system  of  culture  then  in  operation, 
wheat  gave  a  return  of  64  fold,  oats  of  10  to  11, 
and  barley  nearly  the  same.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  he  obtained  from  wheat  21^  fold,  from  oats 
40  fold,  and  from  barley  an  almost  equal  ratio. 
The  weight  of  the  grain  produced  per  nectolitre, 
when  M.  Guebhard  commenced  his  operations,  was 
— wheat,  about  65  kilogrammes ;  oats  and  barlev 
about  32  kilogrammes.  Under  the  system  whicn 
he  introduced,  he  speedily  succeeded  in  producing 
wheat  weighing  82  kilogrammes  per  hectolitre,  and 
oats  and  barley  averaging  49  kilogrammes.  The 
reforms  which  worked  this  result  consisted  of 
a  thorough  change  in  the  whole  alternate  white  crop 
and  fallow  system  of  the  country  ;  in  very  deep 
ploughing,  stirring  up  the  earth  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  two  feet ;  and  in  a  judicious  and  liberal  use 
of  manure.  The  agriculturists  in  the  neighbour- 
hood looked  on  in  fear  and  wonder  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  practical  heresies.  First,  they  opined 
that  the  man  who  plunged  into  such  daring  inno- 
vations was  a  down  right  lunatic ;  then  they  so 
far  modified  their  opinion  as  to  content  them- 
selves with  speedy  prophecies  of  the  ruin  of  the 
projector.  The  principal  and  managing  servant 
of  M.  Guebhard,  now  his  farmer,  although  he 
helped  to  carry  out  all  the  new  theories,  shook 
his  head  with  the  rest,  and  dolefully  awaited  the 
predicted  crash,  which  happily  however  never 
came.  When  M.  Guebhard  gave  up  cultivation,  he 
let  the  farm  to  this  individual,  whose  prejudices  had 
at  length  been  so  far  rooted  out,  upon  the  condition 
that  the  new  plan  of  cultivation  snould  be  stricUy 


and  in  every  particular  carried  out.  The  fanner 
has  been  true  to  his  pledge,  and  the  property  of  U 
Motte,  although  deprived  of  the  owner's  immediate 
superintendence,  still  stands  out  a  striking  contrast 
to  neighbouring  exploitations, 

I  mentioned  that  M.  Guebhard  changed  the 
atsolement,  or  rotation  system,  as  one  of  his  first 
improvements.  He  adopted  a  10  or  1 1  )'ear8'  shift 
as  follows  :— For  the  first  five  years,  successive 
crops  of  lucerne  or  Spanish  trefod.  In  the  sixth 
year  he  ploughed  up  half  the  lucerne  in  each  fiekl, 
sowing  in  the  interstices  thus  obtained  such  green 
crops  as  \  etches  and  haricots.  In  the  seventh 
year  he  turned  up  the  remainder  of  the  lucerne,  and 
stirred  the  ground  thoroughly  with  a  large  subsoil 
plough,  drawn  by  a  dozen  of  horses,  and  laid  down 
weeat  obtaining  large  crops.  l*he  eight  year  he 
devoted  to  oats.  In  the  ninth,  the  ground  wai 
again  thoroughly  loosened,  richly  manured,  and 
planted  with  green  crops,  potatoes  or  peas,  or  some- 
tiroes  oats,  to  be  cut  down  green  as  summer  food 
for  the  cattle.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years  the 
ground  was  laid  under  successive  wheat  crops — the 
plough  and  the  manure  cart  having,  however,  been 
previously  actively  employed. 

Under  the  old  system,  and  that,  indeed,  which 
still  prevails  extensively  in  the  district,  lucerne 
is  commonly  giown  for  fifteen  successive  years, 
and  corn  land  is  cultivated  every  second  T^t  being 
left  in  fallow  in  the  alternate  seasons.  Thus,  over 
many  farms  the  practical  result  is,  that  only  half 
the  land  is  really  cultivated.  The  system  of 
resorting  to  green  cropslnstead  of  leaving  the  earth 
absolutely  idle,  is  gradually,  however,  being 
shaken  by  notions  of  improvement  creeping  in 
from  the  north,  where  the  practice  has  been 
for  many  years  generally  abandoned.  The  ma- 
nure which  had  been  formerly  applied  to  hia  land 
M.  Guebhard  conceived  to  have  been  too  hot  and 
dry,  considering  the  long  and  sultry  droughts  to 
which  Provence  is  liable.  He  changed  the  system 
therefore,  and  dug  a  large  hole  near  the  cattle 
trough,  into  which  all  the  overflowings  of  the  latter 
habitually  oosed.  Into  this  hole  all  the  manure 
and  Utter  of  the  farm-yard,  from  the  stables,  pig- 
geriesi  and  sheep  cots,  was  conveyed  and  left  to  be 
tolerably  well  saturated  with  the  slowly  trickling 
water.  The  happiest  results  followed  the  appUci- 
tion  of  this  moist  compost,  and  the  practice  is  still 
kept  up.  The  quantity  of  manure  obtained  is 
nearly  double  that  which  would  be  placed  upon 
the  land  in  its  dry  state,  and,  for  a  strong  stiflT  soil 
frequently  reduced  to  dust  by  the  summer  heats, 
the  composition  is  found  to  be  fully  as  forcing  as 
is  necessary. 

Upon  the  farm  of  La  Motte  the  owner  kept  the 
following  live  stock : — 22  horses,  4  oxen,  1  cow, 
and  100  sheep.  Straw  and  lucerne  formed  the 
principal  fodder  of  the  large  cattle.  The  sheep 
were  mainly  fed  out  of  doors  upon  the  mound,  or 
chaussee,  the  broken  ground  near  it,  and  among  the 
willow  thickets  close  by  the  river.  The  animaJs— 
for  the  most  part  ewes -- were  purchased  at  the  ave- 
rage price  of  15f.  In  this  part  of  France  a  ewe, 
well  fed,  will  produce  upon  the  average  three  lambs 
in  two  years.  A  proprietor  of  sheep  generally 
counts  upon  doubling  the  capital  invested  in  thie 
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IT  means  of  the  lambs  and  fleeces,  every 
The  young  animals  are  ordinarily  consi^ied 
botcher  at  three  months  old.  Oxen,  when 
■ed  yoang  and  lean,  but  in  good  working 
on,  may  be  had  for  about  250f.  Thdr  value 
attened  ranges  from  600f.  to  800f. 
labourers  employed  on  La  Motte  were  a  chef 
"--the  present  farmer  and  his  wife.  The 
eeived  for  their  services  600f^er  annum, 
r  course,  board  and  lodging.  Tne  principal 
f  the  female  was  cooking  for  the  otner  farm 
tty  consisting  of  a  gardener,  at  300f. ;  a 
ffd,  at  300f. ;  and  six  gar^ons  de  ferme, 
Qg  different  yearly  sums,  from  200f.  to  300f. 
as  for  the  ordinary  cereal  purposes  of  the 
ihment.  The  special  work  requisite  for 
r  is,  as  I  have  explained,  always  performed 
led  day  labourers,  and  the  operations  in  the 
nnerie,  or  silk  worm  breeding  place— which 
inns  possess,  and  in  respect  to  which  future 
will  be  given— are  also  extra  items,  seen 
workmen  experienced  in  the  proper  pro- 
following  are  synoptical  sketches  of  the 
r  in  which  the  crops  upon  the  farm  were 
I  at  two  different  periods. 

ALLOCATION   OF    FARM    IN    1838. 

lays  of  100  sq.  ft. 

in  seedling  plantations  of  mulberries. 

in  vines. 

in  mulberries,  large  and  dwarf. 

in  lucerne,  for  fodder. 

in  clover. 

in  vegetables,  such  as  haricots,  potatoes,  peas 

and  beet-root, 
in  madder. 

in  mixed  crop  of  oats  and  vetches, 
in  wheats  of  different  kinds. 
In  other  cereals,  such  as  barley  and  oats, 
garden  ground, 
orchard. 

ALLOCATION   OF   FARM    IN    1839* 

lays  of  100  sq.  ft. 

in  vines. 

in  gardens  —flower  and  kitchen. 

in  seedling  mulberry  plantations. 

in  vegetables  for  family  use  and  feeding 

cattle. 
in  mixed  crops  of  oats  and  vetches  for  the 

cattle. 
in  barley  and  rye,  to  be  cut  green  for  fodder 

in  the  spring, 
potatoes,  haricots,  and  beet-root, 
madder, 
orchard, 
wheat  of  different  kinds,  including  Turkey 

wheat  for  fowls. 
Mts. 

1  the  same  records  kindly  placed  at  my  dis- 
Tom  which  I  have  extracted  the  above  state- 
I  abstract  several  memoranda  of  agreement 
1  the  proprietor  and  the  small  tenants,  to 
It  different  times  he  let  out  portions  of  the 
pon  metayer  principles.  The  memoranda 
tion  will  give  a  practical  view  of  these  agree- 


ments as  thev  aro  understood  and  acted  upon  in 
this  part  of  the  country  : 

NOTB  OF  AORBBMBNT  BBTWBBK  A  PROPRIBTOB 
AND  HIS  MBTAYBR8  FOR  THB  CULTURB  OF 
MADDBR. 

"The  proprietor  binds  himself  either  to  furnish 
to  the  metayers  the  land  turned  up  by  the  deep 
soil  plough,  or  to  pay  to  those  who  have  themselves 
turned  up  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  one 
half  of  the  price  of  the  operation. 

"  The  seed  to  be  furnished  by  the  metavers. 

"The  expenses  of  sowing,  weeding,  ana  digging 
up  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  metayers,  the  proprie- 
tor paying  lOf.  per  emminay  after  the  last  opera- 
tion 

"  No  Turkey  wheat  to  be  sown  in  the  emblans 
or  spaces  between  the  beds.  Potatoes,  beet-root, 
and  haricots  to  be  sown  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
metayers ;  two-thirds  of  the  produce  to  go  to  them, 
one-third  to  the  proprietor. 

"  The  seed  ana  the  above  ground  portion  of  the 
madder  to  be  divided  share  and  share  alike. 

"  The  metayers  to  keep  the  ground  always  free 
of  weeds.  In  case  of  non-penormance  either  of 
that  or  of  any  other  duty  at  the  proper  time,  the 
proprietor  to  have  the  power  to  get  the  work  done 
after  having  once  in  vain  warned  the  metayer,  and 
to  keep  back  the  proceeds  in  the  sale  of  the  crop. 

"  The  madder  to  be  dug  up  every  three  years, 
but  not  without  the  authorisation  of  the  proprietor. 
The  plant  to  be  dryed  in  the  fields  by  the  metayer. 

"llie  whole  amount  of  the  harvest  to  be  fairly 
divided,  pound  for  pound,  between  the  proprietor 
and  the  metayer." 

ANOTHER    NOTB     OF    AORBBMBNT    BBTWBBN 
A   PROPRIETOR  AND    METAYER. 

"  Proprietor  is  bound  as  follows : — 

"  1.  To  have  the  land  ploughed  with  the  great  or 
subsoil  plough. 

*'2.  To  pav  10  francs  per  emminay  upon  the 
digging  up  of  the  crop. 

"  3.  To  claim  no  more  than  a  just  half  of  the 
crop. 

"  4.  To  claim  no  more  than  two-tlurds  of  the 
produce  of  the  emblans. 

"5.  To  daim  no  more  than  one-half  of  the  seed, 
if  there  be  any." 

"The  metayer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  bound  as 
follows  : — 

"1.  To  prepare  the  land  well  for  the  reception  of 
the  seed. 

"2.  To  furnish  the  seed. 

"  3.  To  sow  it. 

"  4.  To  weed  the  land  as  much  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, and  when  the  operation  may  be  necessary. 

"  5.  To  cover  up  the  sprouts  in  proper  season. 

"  6.  To  turn  ilp  the  roots  with  the  plough  at  any 
epoch  which  may  suit  both  proprietor  and  tenant 
from  the  last  day  of  August  to  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber." 

The  whole  of  the  farm  Trith  respect  to  which 
these  agreements  were  made  is  now,  as  I  have  stated 
cultivated  by  one  individual.    I  proceed  to  sketck 
with  some  minuteness  the  features  of  the  steading 
and  establishment  within  doors  and  without. 

As  usual,  there  is  bat  one  dwelling  house  upon 
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the  land,  for  the  proprietor  to  occupy  if  he  chooses, 
or  for  the  farmer  to  live  in,  if  the  landlord  prefers, 
a9  in  this  country  he  all  but  Itiirariabl^  does,  to  re- 
side in  the  nearest  town  or  in  the  capital.  The  re- 
sult of  this  arrangement  commonly  is,  that  the 
mansion  having  been  built  upon  a  rather  large 
scale,  a  limited  number  of  rooms  only  is  occupied 
by  the  actual  tenant,  who,  when  he  has  obtained  a 
good  kitchen,  and  a  bedroom  in  its  vicinity, 
troubles  himself  very  little  about  superfluous  ac- 
commodation, and  either  leaves  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  apartments  desolately  empty,  or  converts 
them  into  store  places  and  small  granaries.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  general  cooking;  and  living 
room  was  a  model  of  cleanliness  and  homely  com- 
fort. In  general  features  it  sufficiently  resembled 
an  old-fashioned  English  farm  kitchen.  Over 
head  stretched  massive  old  black  beams ;  the  grate 
was  of  the  true  ox  roasting  dimensions,  with  enor- 
mous flanking  ledges  of  stone,  and  the  capacious 
pot-au-feu  hung  ovei  the  blazing  fagots  by  a  chain 
and  crook,  after  a  fashion  frequently  adopted  in 
Scotland.  The  food  of  the  animals  as  well  as  of 
the  individuals  of  the  establishment,  was,  when 
necessary,  cooked  here.  Before  our  departure  1 
observed  a  pot  of  cut-up  lumps  of  beet-root,  which 
the  "good-wife  "  was  simmering  for  behoof  of  the 
inmates  of  the  pig  stye.  On  one  side  of  the  fire, 
and  within  tho  capacious  jaws  of  the  grate,  extended 
a  neat  and  handy  cooking  range,  with  conveniences 
for  stewing  by  means  of  charcoal — a  decided  culi- 
nary step  in  advance  upon  the  great  roaring  open 
Are-place.  Round  the  walls  plates  and  dishes — of 
coarse  brown  ware,  but  shiningly  clean — forraetl 
the  principal  article  of  garniture.  The  spoons  of 
pewter,  were  arranged  in  tin  receptacles,  so  as  to 
form  a  set  of  culinary  "  devices"  sifter  the  fashion  of 
the  circular  arrangements  of  pistols  and  so  forth 
which  one  sees  in  arsenals. 

Dressers  and  meal-chests,  very  much  like  the 
old-fashion  gimtU  of  Scotland,  were  grouped 
around  the  massive  deal  table  at  which  the  whole 
household  dined.  An  odd  piece  of  etiquette  in 
these  rustic  dinners  is,  that  tlie  farmer  alone  has 
his  bottle  of  wine  upon  the  table— an  allowance 
which  he  keeps  religiously  to  himself,  or  only  shares 
with  the  guests,  if  such  there  be,  above  the  salt. 
The  farm  servants  are  obliged  to  rise  and  fill  their 
glasses  from  large  beakers  set  forth  upon  the  side 
table,  every  time  they  wish  to  drink.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  custom  has  its  origin 
in  motives  of  economy.  Although  no  outward  re- 
straint is  placed  upon  the  consumption  of  the  liquor, 
Jacques  or  Jean  will  not  fill  and  empty  his  glass 
half  so  often  if  each  bumper  is  to  be  procured  only 
at  the  expense  of  a  walk  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  under  the  eye  of  his  master,  as  if  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  stretch  out  his  arm,  fill  his  glass,  and 
empty  it.  Above  one  of  the  dressers  hung  a  sort  of 
wicker-work  screen,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and 
heaped  with  bread — good  coarse  wheaten  loaves, 
excellently  tasted,  to  which  the  whole  household  had 
free  access.  The  bread  was,  of  course,  home-made. 
The  gardener  was  the  baker,  operating  once  a  week. 
The  oven  was  a  projecting  portion  of  the  building 
—off  the  kitchen — fitted  with  a  suitable  furnace. 
M.  Guebhard  informed  me,  that  during  his  residence 


at  La  Motte,  for  a  familv  of  twelve  personi,  count- 
ing two  women  as  one,  they  used  to  bake  ircckly  not 
less  than  120  loaves,  each  of  3lb.  weight — being  ad 
allowance  of  30lb.  of  bread  per  head  per  wt«k. 
At  harvest  time  the  quantity  baked  was  prodiglotis 
— about  250  loaves  if  I  remember  right.    In  (act, 
one  must  see  a  party    of  French    peasantry    at 
dinner,  perfectly  to  realize  the  fashion  in  which  the 
staff  of  life  disappears.     I  witnessed  some  admir- 
able performances  in  this  line  by  the  irintagera  of 
Medoc.    Nearly  above  the  kitchen  was  the  chamber 
of  the  farmer  and  his  good  dame— a  most  decent, 
cleanly,  double-bedded   room,  the  walls  covered 
with  cheap  and  gaudy  religious  prints,  emblem!, 
and  devices.     Here,  I  was  told,  the  silk-worms  w6rs 
very  generally  hatched  from  the  eggs  in  the  spring, 
the  chamber,  with  its  large  fire-place,  being  well  fit- 
ted to  supply  the  necessary  warmth.    The  process, 
I  believe,  occupies  but  a  short  time  —some  fotir- 
and-twenty  or  thirty  hours.     Some  of  the  small 
breeders,  I  am  informed,  have  a  most  notable  fash- 
ion of  hatching  the  larvae  without  any  expenditure 
of  coal  or  wood.    They  wrap  up  the  eggs  in  blan- 
kets and  fi^o  fairly  to  bed  with  them,  remdnin^ 
snugly  muflied  up  until  the  worms  appear.    This  ii 
a  common  practice  with  the  peasantry  of  the  Cc- 
vennes.  The.late  Mr.  O'Conndl  once  recommended 
that   the    Irish   judges    should    be  set  to  hatch 
turkey's  eggs,  that  they  might  not  sit  entirely  for 
nothing;    but  the  Cevennes  mode  of  producing 
silk-worms  is  the  only  actual  realization  of  the  ab- 
stract idea  which  it  nas  ever  been  my  fortune  to 
fall  in  with. 

Almost  all  the  other  quondam  living  rooms  of 
the  house  were  either  empty,  or  converted  into 
granaries  or  storehouses.  The  male  farm  servants 
slept— the  shepherd  and  a  boy— in  the  sheepcot;  the 
others  in  d  granary  above  the  stable.  The  cot  in 
question  was  a  substantial  wooden  and  thatched 
structure,  the  walls  and  roof  tapestried  with  cobwebs 
hanging  in  enormous  folds  from  the  beams.  The 
byre  and  stable  were  in  the  selfsame  condition — the 
reason  for  the  apparent  neglect  being  an  idea,  very 
prevalent  among  the  country  people  hereabouts, 
that  cobwebs  suck  up  the  bad  humours  or  gross- 
uess  from  any  sore  or  incidental  wound  under  which 
the  sheep  or  cattle  may  be  suffering.  When  M. 
Guebhard  was  in  possession,  having  no  particular 
respect  for  the  superstition  in  question,  he  caused 
walls  and  roofs  to  be  cleared  from  their  spider-spun 
tapestry;  but  on  his  quitting  the  actual  management, 
the  old  regime  so  far  revived.  In  the  sheepcot  I  found 
a  couple  of  well-littered  pens — one  for  the  very 
young  lambs  who  were  not  considered  to  be  strong 
enough  to  accompany  their  mothers  to  the  field ; 
the  other  for  the  older  lambs  fattening  for  the  but- 
cher. The  dams  of  the  former  were  brought  home 
twice  a  ddv  to  suckle  their  progeny.  The  shepherd 
and  a  coadjutor  slept,  as  I  have  stated,  amongst  the 
charge  of  the  former.  They  had  two  raisea  cribs 
stuffed  with  straw,  and  furnished  with  blankets. 
The  other  servants  in  the  granary  were  fumised  with 
similar  couches.  In  many  farms,  however,  no  bed* 
clothes  whatever  are  provided,  the  poor  fellows  sleep* 
ing  in  their  clothes  $  a  mode  of  passing  the  night, 
which  is,  however,  by  no  means  objected  to  by 
French  peasants  of  the  class  in  question.    The  or« 
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dinanr  rule  as  to  the  time  for  going  to  bed  and  ri- 
eiDg  nrom  it  in  a  French  farmhouse,  is  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  fowls.  In  the  winter  time,  however, 
sU  hands  are  stirring  at  least  an  hoiir  before  light, 
as  the  cattle  have  to  be  fed  and  prepared  for  their 
morning  work,  which  begins  with  the  first  peep 
of  dawn.  Several  of  the  lofts  and  granaries  in 
the  form  buildings  of  La  Motte  are  devoted 
during  the  season  to  the  rearing  of  silk- 
worms* I  found  the  necessary  apparatus  heaped 
ID  comers.  As  the  matter,  however,  will  be  treated 
at  length  in  a  subsequent  communication,  I  need 
say  no  more  at  present  upon  the  subject,  except, 
{loiiaps,  to  state  that  a  rude  outhouse  thatched  with 
recdfl  was  devoted  to  the  winding  of  the  silk  from  the 
cocoon.  The  female  servants  are  the  operators.  The 
ballf  are  placed  in  a  copper  basin  of  hot  water  fitted 
upon  the  top  of  a  small  insulated  stove,  and  the 
winders  ply  their  wheels  on  every  side. 

The  garden  was  well  kept,  and  principally,  if  not 
wholly,  devoted  to  kitchen  growth — great  cabbages 
cutting  a  conspicuous  figure  among  its  productions. 
It  was  watered  by  means  of  a  large  well,  and  an 
endless  chain  of  buckets,  worketl  by  a  horse  in  or- 
dinary mill  fashion.  This  method  of  raising  water 
is  verj  common  in  the  south  generally,  but  particu- 
larly m  the  department  of  the  Gard  about  Nismes 
and  Montpellier.  The  apparatus  there  i8  much  the 
same  as  that  in  use  at  La  Motte.  The  jugs  or  buckets 
ascending  full  are  tilted  over  into  a  central  wooden 
pipe  or  channel,  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
conducts  the  water  into  a  large  stone  trough  occu- 
pying the  greater  portion  of  a  dark  narrow  outhouse. 
'iiiis  trough  acts  as  a  reservoir,  from  which  the  gar- 
den, a  market  garden  generally,  is  watered,  in  times 
of  drought,  twice  a  day.  All  manner  of  vegetables, 
after  being  cut  or  uprooted^  are  left  swimming  in  this 
tank|  until  market  time  arrives.  Soinetinies  small 
fields  of  corn  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  also  wa- 
tered by  the  apparatus  in  question.  The  process  is 
peculiar,  and  requires  some  skill  and  care  to  per- 
form it  with  proper  effect.  The  water  is  led  in  a 
small  channel  to  the  spot,  while  a  labourer  mth  a 
spade  flmgs  up  a  tiny  mound,  so  as  to  force  its 
course  obliquely  into  the  first  furrow.  When  this 
trench  is  filled,  the  operator  stops  the  entrance,  and, 
making  a  breach  in  the  original  mound,  admits  the 
water  into  the  second  furrow,  and  so  od,  until  the 
field  has  been  sufficiently  moistened,  'i'he  practice 
is  seldom,  however,  resorted  to,  «ven  in  the  case  of 
fields  close  to  the  wells,  except  in  times  of  very  long- 
continued  and  parching  drought.  The  expense  of 
keeping  in  full  play  one  of  the  wells  or  pumps  in 
question  was  estimated  to  me  as  from  1^  francs  to 
2  francs  per  day.  While  upon  the  subject  of  irriga- 
tion, I  may  add  that  the  average  charge  made  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  different  canals  to  the  east  of 
Ai^gnon  for  sup])lying  water  for  the  many  artificial 
meadows  there  existing  is  about  30  sous  the  emmi- 
nay,  or  more  than  7  francs  the  acre.  For  this  rate 
the  owners  or  occupiers  may  lay  their  meadows 
under  water  as  often  as  they  please.  Tlie  garden 
at  La  Motte  was  the  only  part  of  the  exploitation 
regularly  watered.  It  contained— a  rare  appendage 
to  French  gardens  in  the  sooth— a  row  of  wooden 
beehives.  It  was  cunous  to  see  the  insects  hard  at 
work,  buzzing  about  the  entrances  to  their  dwellings, 


in  December  like  English  bees  in  June.  They  are 
regularly  suffocated  by  the  smoke  of  brimstone 
when  the  honey  is  removed. 

The  ploughs  and  larger  farm  implements  were 
deposited  in  one  of  the  principal  out-houses.  The 
largest  plough,  constructed  to  turn  a  furrow  of  more 
than  a  foot  in  depth,  was  furnished  with  wheels* 
Six  or  eight  horses  formed  its  usual  team.  Two 
smaller  machines,  drawn  respectively  by  two  horses, 
tlie  shape  of  the  coulter  only  differing,  were  called 
the  couriray  and  the  araire,  A  still  smaller  plough, 
drawn  by  a  single  horse  or  mule,  and  generally  used 
to  cover  the  seed,  was  termed  the  fourcat.  The 
woodwork  of  these  implements  was  generally  very 
simple  and  ])rimitive,  the  stilts  being  frequently 
formed  out  of  a  naturally  forked  branch.  The  pitch- 
forks in  use  are  almost  universally  made  after  the 
same  pattern.  Corn  is  seldom  thrashed  here- 
abouts by  flails,  and  never  by  anything  approaching 
to  thrashing  mills.  The  use  of  horses  to  tread  out  the 
grain  is  almost  universal,  and  occasionally,  I  am 
told,  the  patriarchal  custom  of  employing  oxen  for 
the  purpose  prevails.  The  ground  is  previously 
prepared  by  a  heavy  roller,  and  made  as  hard  and 
compact  as  possible.  Sometimes,  1  believe,  the  ani- 
mals employed  to  thrash  drag  after  them  a  species 
of  wooden  framework,  or  hurdle,  intended  to  aid 
the  process  of  freeing  the  grain  from  the  ear. 

Tolerably  moist  as  one  would  conceive  a  farm 
situated  in  a  low  island  in  the  Rhone  to  be,  an  ap- 
paratus for  admitting  water  from  the  river  in  dry 
seasons  has  not  been  forgotten.  Different  sluices 
and  canals  have  been  arranged  to  coincide  with 
different  levels  of  the  river.  It  is  only,  however,  in 
seasons  of  great  and  long-continued  drought,  that 
these  waterworks  are  brought  into  play.  The 
grassy  banks  of  the  ditches  afford  good  bites  for 
the  sheep. 

Altogether,  then,  the  farm  of  La  Mott6 — with  its 
rich  level  expanses  of  arable  ground,  its  luxuriant 
willow  and  poplar  borders,  its  green  patches  of 
pasture,  and  its  stately  double  lines  of  mulberries,  is  a 
good  specimen  of  what  can  be  made  of  the  teeming 
soil  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  It  was  an  excellent 
sight — leaving  the  jovial  plenty  and  the  hearty  and 
kindly  hospitality  of  the  farm  kitchen — to  sally  out 
beneath  the  sheltering  trees,  and  to  watch  the  stately 
march  of  the  great  plough,  preparing  the  ground 
for  madder,  dragged  by  its  steady-moving  team  of 
ten  goodly  horses,  and  flanked  by  the  groups  of 
lustily  working  labourers,  stirring  up  the  ground 
beneath  the  shelter  of  the  well-pruned  mulberry 
trees.  The  scene  was  what  a  country  picture  ought 
to  be.  Health  and  content,  if  not  intelligence  and 
acuteness,  were  stamped  upon  every  honest  indus- 
trious-looking face  around  me — from  the  farmer, 
who  looked  proudly  on,  and  sometimes  took  a  turn 
between  the  plough  stilts,  and  his  buxom  dame,  who 
seldom  stirred  from  her  engrossing  duties  by  the 
fire,  down  to  the  labourers  who  trudged  manfully 
by  the  team,  or  wielded  the  beche  or  the  spade,  and 
the  serving  damsels  who  sang  aloud  at  their  work 
of  washing  in  the  neighbouring  fountain. 

The  metayer  system,  properly  so  called,  is  going 
out  of  fashion  in  the  lower  districts  of  the  Rhone, 
and  for  very  much  the  same  reasons  as  those  to 
which  I  have  attributed  a  similar  state  of  things  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles  ~the  difficulty 
which  the  proprietor  finds  in  securing  a  fair  bond  Jiae 
half  of  the  produce.  The  honesty  of  the  farmers 
upon  this  point  is  universally  distrusted.  They 
are  accused  of  playing  all  sorts  of  tricks  to  secure  to 
themselves,  not  the  metayer's,  but  the  lion's  share 
—tricks  which  can  onlv  be  defeated  by  constant 
watchfulness  on  the  landowner's  part,  and  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  practical  details  of  farming ; 
conditions  which  very  few  French  proprietors  have, 
in  one  case,  the  will,  and  in  the  other  the  power,  to 
put  into  profitable  practice.  Of  that  portion  of  the 
crop  which  is  sold  the  landlord  may  be  able  to  get 
his  fair  dues.  The  constant  moot  point  appears  to 
be  the  proportion  of  grain  and  green  crops  kept 
back  by  the  tenant  for  home  consumption,  both  in 
the  farm-house  and  in  the  bvres  and  stables — little 
or  none  of  the  value  of  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
landlords'  hands.  To  make  the  metayer  system 
mutually  advantageous,  perfect  bonufide*  must  pre- 
vail between  the  two  parties  to  the  bargain.  The 
farmer  in  particular,  dealing  with  an  individual 
usually  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  agriculture,  has  all 
manner  of  roguish  resources  at  his  command  for 
the  purpose  of  mystifying  the  real  gross  produce 
of  the  land.  The  consequence  is,  that  proprietors 
arc  becoming  more  and  more  inclined  to  exact  a 
fixed  rent,  the  amount  of  which,  I  am  assured,  is 
considerably  over  the  average  profits  reaped  from 
farms  cultivated  by  metayers ;  the  difference  being 
represented  by  the  proportion  of  produce  generally 
held  back  by  the  farmer,  and  from  time  to  time 
during  the  season  consumed  by  his  household. 
The  leases  on  which  farms  are  granted  usually  sti- 
pulate that  two  or  three  crops — principally  particular 
species  of  wheat — which  are  held  to  be  unduly 
scourging,  shall  not  be  laid  down.  The  land  is 
usually  held  by  the  farmer  for  periods  of  six  or  nine 
years. 

I  hear  dismal  accounts  of  the  mortgaged  condition 
of  the  small  proprietors'  estates  throughout  the  dis- 
trict, and  I  am  everywhere  assured  that  this  state  of 
things  holds  good,  almost  universally,  through  the 
south  and  east  of  France.  The  causes  appear  to  be 
partially  the  continually  advancing  subdivision  of 
of  property,  partially  the  mania  of  the  people  for 


buying  land  which  they  have  no  money  to  work,  and 
very  often  not  half  enough  to  pay  for.  Frequently 
a  young  man,  born  and  bred  upon  his  father's  small 
estate,  and  fit  for  nothing  but  hard  agricultural  la- 
bour, finds,  when  his  share  of  the  heritage  is  deliver- 
ed over  to  him,  that  he  must,  somehow  or  other,  get 
more  land  or  starve.  Another,  who  may  have 
enough  from  which  to  scrape  together  a  living,  if 
still  afflicted  with  the  itch  for  increasing  his  landed 
possessions,  and  the  result  in  both  cases  is  the  same. 
An  additional  patch  is  purchased  with  borrowed 
money— borrowed,  too,  very  fre(juently  at  so  high  a 
rate  that  the  produce  of  tne  soil,  even  if  properly 
cultivated,  would  hardly  pay  the  interest,  far  less 
the  scanty  yield  extracted  by  hard,  may  be,  but  yet 
unskilled  and  still  insufficient  labour.  Six  or  sevoi 
per  cent,  are  common  rates  of  interest  paid,  or  pro- 
mised to  be  paid,  by  the  small  propnetors.  The 
lenders  are  generally  such  capitalists  as  petty  trades- 
men in  the  county  towns,  who  have  amassed  some 
savings,  or  the  lower  class  of  notaries.  In  more 
desperate  cases,  the  most  usurious  exactions  are 
submitted  to  by  the  unlucky  borrowers.  Wretched 
driblets  of  money — a  few  francs  at  a  time— are  loaned 
for  very  short  periods  at  exorbitant  profits.  Such 
a  bargain  as  the  borrowing  of  five  francs  for  a  month, 
to  be  repaid  by  six,  or  even  more,  at  the  end  of  the  tern, 
are  not  uncommon ;  and  the  lenders,  of  course,  jus- 
tify their  conduct  upon  the  risk  which  they  run  of 
never  seeing  either  the  five  or  six  francs  again.  Froia 
such  a  state  of  things  miserable  social  consequences 
cannot  but  steadily  flow.  Year  after  year  the  smaU 
proprietors  are  sinking  deeper  in  the  mire,  their 
frantic  struggles  only  serving  to  expedite  their  d^ 
scent.  It  is  in  this  extremity  that  Red  Kepublicanism, 
and  the  plans  of  M.  Cabet  and  M.  Prudhomme 
find  enthusiastic  disciples.  Social  Utopias^  in  which 
the  State  is  to  fill  every  man's  pockets,  are  ingeni- 
ously planned  and  rapturously  received  ;  and  it  is 
felt  that,  even  should  these  bnghtly-hued  bubbles 
burst,  still  the  mighty  effort  of  blowing  them  may 
produce  a  breaking-up  of  all  the  old  social  element^ 
in  which  the  unburdened  interest-payer  flatters  him- 
self that  his  chance  of  keeping  his  estate  is  far  bet- 
ter than  his  creditor's  chance  of  preserving  intact 
his  claim  upon  it. 


ON    WEANING    LAMBS. 


The  season  for  Weaning  lambs  reminds  us  of  the 
sad  ignorance  often  displayed  on  this  highly-im- 
portant part  of  a  farmer's  proceedings.  Too  few 
sheep  are  often  kept  to  afford  the  sole  charge  of  a 
shepherd,  and  so  to  admit  of  the  perfect  division  of 
labour ;  and,  when  even  a  shepherd  is  specially 
kept,  he  is,  too  often,  ill  acquainted  with  the  duties 
of  the  office.  They  are  generally  ill  educated — ill 
acquainted  with  animal  physiology,  and  full  of  su- 
perstition. The  farmer  has  to  run  the  risk  of  em- 
ploying persons,  not  who  pay  premiums  for 
education  in  the  branch  of  art  they  practise,  but 
who  are  paid  for  attending  to  their  duties,  and,  in 
the  course  of  payment,  catch  just  as  much  know- 


ledge as  will  enable  them  to  receive  more  pay  froa 
some  one  else,  or  from  the  same  individual.  This 
is  a  fact  often  lost  sight  of,  in  discussions  on  the 
wages  of  the  labourer  in  husbandry,  and  in  re- 
flections on  the  capabilities  of  that  class  of  men.  A 
tradesman,  a  carpenter,  a  shoemaker,  a  tailor  not 
only  forgoes  some  four,  five,  six,  or  even  seven 
years  of  service  and  pay,  and  gives  a  premium  to 
be  taught  a  trade ;  his  tools  cost  him  a  considerable 
amount,  and  yet  his  pay,  as  a  journeyman,  is  con- 
trasted to  disadvantage  with  the  farm-labourer, 
both  as  to  his  wages  and  his  quaUfications. 

But  it  is  not  always  the  servant  to  blame.    The 
master  does  not,  often,  thoroughly  understand  the 
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of  natmal  history  as  applied  to  these 
Bsla  hhaself.  The  lamh  for  the  first  few  weeks 
ts  existence  depends  on  the  supply  of  food  from 
ptrent  alone.  It  is  the  very  source,  and  contains 
the  elements^  half  assimilated,  of  hlood,  of 
•de,  and  of  hone.  At  this  stage  the  supply  of 
mother  is  often  neglected.  She  is  eirposed  to 
l»and  su£fers  hunger.  The  milk  which  nature 
m  from  her  system  is  exhausting  her  powers, 
1  yet  no  shelter  nor  extra  food  is  afforded.  This 
lOt  the  shepherd's  fault,  and  he  is  not  to  blame 
lie  dies,  or  sheds  her  wool,  or  becomes  unfit  to 
r  her  young.  A  little  com,  or  cake,  or  artificial 
titance  would  have  strengthened  the  ewe  and 
ipBed  the  lamb  with  its  full  modicum  of  necessary 
1 

loon  as  the  lamb  begins  to  eat,  its  auxiliary  to 
nre^s  food  is  often  ill  attended  to.  A  pasture  as 
Ruled  to  lacteal  purposes  is  selected  for  the 
dier,  as  it  is  improper  to  teach  the  offspring  to 
i,  and  thus  prolong  the  dependence  of  the  latter 
in  the  former. 

i»  the  increase  of  vegetable  food  eaten  by  the 
iba  takes  place,  the  supply  and  the  use  of  the 
k  diminish.  And  if  a  peculiarity  of  conati- 
on of  the  mother  exists,  or  if  any  damage  takes 
ce  to  the  udder,  or  if  nature  has  been  orer- 
ed  soon  after  lambing  time,  she  will  go  dry,  de« 
m  the  efforts  of  the  lamb. 
U  this  stage  they  are  often  depastured  on  over- 
n  seeds.  The  bowels  of  the  lamb  are  tender, 
I  they  can  ill  resist  the  purging  effects  of  this 
VDper  pasture ;  and  hence  the  shepherd  often 
I  acour  in  the  unweaned  lambs,  and  applies  the 
•ra  and  medicine— but,  they  die.  He  has  not 
Bovered  that  the  lamb  is  weaned,  and  has  an  im- 
fKT  pasture.  It  is  with  its  mother,  and  he  neither 
iwa  nor  cares  whether  she  has  milk  or  not,  and 
dicine  and  shears  do  not  avail— his  lambs — odd 
»  die  of  scour. 

^or  at  weaning  time  is  a  better  provision  made, 
s  master  does  take  care  to  put  them  in  a  some- 
Bt  worse  pasture,  in  order  to  check  the  fiow  of 
kg  and  so  render  the  operation  a  less  risking 
I  to  the  dam ;  but,  unless  he  is  caiefiil,  he  is 
rsaiing  evil  to  the  produce. 


Once  place  weaned  lambs  in  over-eaten  seeds, 
and  the  whole  flock  takes  the  scour,  followed  by 
flies,  and  maggots,  and  medicine,  and  death. 

Now,  a  hard  old  grass  pasture,  or  a  second  crop 
of  mown  clover,  will  be  perfectly  safe.  It  is  not  the 
excellence  of  the  pasture  as  regards  its  quantity 
which  is  to  be  feared,  but  the  quality ;  for,  if  rich 
land,  if  gross  newly-grown  seeds,  the  scour  ii 
certain  to  foUow.  Some  flock  masters,  who  have 
not  red  clover,  nor  poor  grass  land,  even  send  off 
their  lambs  to  a  poorer  soil  to  graze,  until  their 
bowels  have  become  accustomed  to  purely  vegetable 
diet. 

Should  scour  take  place,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
stop.  The  bowels  must  be  relieved  of  the  dried 
food,  and  the  system  hardened  by  tonics.  A  dose 
of  a  quarter-of-an-ounce  of  flour  of  sulphur  in  old 
milk  will  generally  succeed  in  stopping  the  disease^ 
if  it  be  properly  attacked  in  its  early  stages. 

Another  neglected  circumstance  in  weaning 
lambs  is  the  want  of  removing  the  mothers  far 
away,  so  that  they  may  not  hear  the  bleating  of  their 
lambs.  Humanity  and  interest  alike  require  thia 
precaution.  The  ewes  should  be  taken  to  a  cool 
plain  and  rather  poor  pasture,  out  of  hearing  of  the 
lambs ;  othermse,  the  excitement  and  agitation  will 
do  them  considerable  harm.  They  should  the 
second  day  be  all  carefully  examined.  All  with 
swollen  udders  should  be  milked ;  and  it  is  no  bad 
plan  to  wash  the  udders  with  cold  water.  The  third 
day  a  similar  process  should  take  place  throughout 
the  whole  flock.  On  the  fifth  day  another  and  final 
examination  may  take  place,  when  they  will  have 
forgot  their  lambs,  their  milk  will  be  re-absorbed, 
and  they  will  not  appear  to  remember  the  loss  of 
thar  o£foprings,  about  which  at  the  time  they  made 
such  lamentations. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  a  few  wethers  or 
barren  ewes  to  put  in  the  field  with  the  lambs  after 
weaning.  They  teach  them  to  select  their  food, 
they  draw  out  the  instincto  of  the  young  lambs, 
and  materially  assist  in  drawing  and  training. 
A  pen  should  be  provided  in  the  comer  of  the  field, 
and  to  dip  as  soon  as  possible  after  weamng  is  by 
no  means  a  bad  practice.  —  Gardeners'  and 
Farmers'  Journal. 
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iiay  12.— At  the  condnrion  of  Mr.  Trimmer's  Leetore 
Mdy  given  to  our  readers »  on  the  sgricnltaral  import- 
•  of  a  knowledge  of  the  warp  or  drift  formhig  the 
Is  lying  on  different  geologicsl  formations,  Mr. 
Hgr,  trustee,  in  the  Chair,  and  after  a  vote  of  thanks 
fed  hy  Lord  Bemers,  and  leoonded  by  Sir  John 


Johnstone,  Bt,  M.P.,  fbr  Mr.Trimmer's  kmdness  b  pre* 
paring  that  fslaable  leetare,  and  his  tronble  in  illustrat- 
ing it  with  so  interesthig  a  series  of  origbal  geologieal 
diagrams,  the  meetbg  wu  addrened  by  Lord  Bernsfs, 
Csptsfai  Wentworth  Bnllsr,  Mr.  Puaey,  and  Sir  John 

Johnstone. 

s 
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Clay- BANK  D&AiifiNo.— Lord  Bernerf ,  on  riibg  to 
pfopoM  a  foto  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Trimmer  for  hia  iatar- 
eiting  leetnra  than  daliTerad  to  the  mamban,  reoMrkad, 
that  If  he  had  understood  the  lecturer  correctly,  the  farrows 
to  whteh  he  had  allnded  in  referenoe  to  draining,  were 
the  eaoM  aa  what  in  Leicestershire  were  commonlf 
known  u*'e]ay. banks";  sndlfso,  his  Lordship eonld 
fmtn  long  eiperienoe  corroborate  the  aoeuracy  of  Mr. 
Trimmer's  views  on  Uiat  subject.  Lord  Bemers  had 
fimnd  the  only  way  to  drain  effectnally  and  cheaply  was 
to  asoertain  the  direction  of  those  banks  ;  for,  while  a 
dfain  parallel  to  a  clay -bank  wonld  not  in  some  instances 
drain  to  an  extent  of  more  than  two  or  three  yards, 
one  across  the  bank  wonld  be  found  to  drain  to  20,  50, 
Of  even  a  s(iU  greater  number  of  yards  ;  a  fact  of  which 
ha  had  prored  the  correctneu  by  digging  trial -boles  in 
the  fielda.  He  found  that  in  some  spots  of  the  strongest 
days,  there  were,  at  various  depths,  little  sand-galls, 
fissures,  fibres,  stones,  or  some  porous  substance ;  and 
that  between  these,  in  different  interrals  and  directions, 
ran  the  strong  day-banks  alluded  to.  It  then  became 
eridaot  to  his  Lordahip,  that  the  best  plan  to  adopt 
would  be  that  of  uniting  theae  fissures  by  cutting  directly 
across,  and  through  the  opposing  clay  banks  that  formed 
tbe  obstruction.  When  the  fall  was  in  more  than  one 
dUection,  it  wu  also  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  there 
waa  any  other  obstructing  object,  such  aa  a  hard  pan  or 
ntantlTe  subsoil,  giving  to  the  under  or  lower  water  a 
natural  course,  not  down  the  steepeet  slopes  of  the  hill, 
(In  which  direction,  the  land  might  at  some  remote  date 
have  been  thrown  into  ridges)  ;  in  such  cases  diagonal 
drainfaag  only  having  been  found  to  be  effectual.  His 
Lordship  added,  that  more  water  was  frequently  to  be 
found  in  or  under  the  slope  of  the  ridges  than  in  die  fur- 
rows. In  answer  to  a  questioa  then  put  to  his  Lord- 
ship by  Mr.  Darby,  whether  such  drains  would  stand 
seven  years,  he  remarked  that  he  could  show  some 
drains  put  down  on  that  prindple  twenty  yean  ago, 
that  still  snswered  perfectly ;  while  others  placed  on  the 
old  system,  directly  down  the  steepest  part  of  the  dope, 
had  failed  entirely.  His  Lordship  could  most  strongly 
recommend  the  plan  of  trid-holes,  both  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  and  during  its  progress,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering,  not  only  the  relative  depth  of  the 
lower  or  deep  water  in  diff^srent  parts  of  the  fidd,  bat 
tiie  depth  also  of  the  fibres,  fissures,  or  porous  spots,  so 
frequently  to  be  found  in  the  stroBgeat  daya.  By 
these  means  he  bad  frequently  and  most  efliciently 
drained  heavy  fields  at  one  quarter  the  cost  of  labour 
that  would  have  been  incurred  by  the  usud  practice  of 
draining  at  one  uniform  depth  and  width.  Ilieland  on 
which  his  operations  bad  been  carried  on  in  Leicester* 
shire,  consisted  of  a  strong  blue  clay,  that  hardened  on 
exposure. 

Makuab-osfosits.— Captain  Wentworth  Buller, 
R,N.,  oalled  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  great 
raaolta  that  would  ui  all  probability  arise  to  the  SogliaU 
farmer,  from  a  carefiil  habit  of  observation  among  our 


navigators,  in  refsreiioe  to  depodts  on  banran  roeka, 
craeka,aBdlalaBds  throughout  the  world,  eopadally  la 
tropical  regions.  Ha  laid  on  the  table  a  aaotion  of  the 
Adniraliy  Charts,  on  wbieh  were  laid  down  am  a  laige 
scale  the  eastern  shore  and  the  adjaoant  ialandaaftfas 
Pacific  (  and  an  Amerioaa  work  entitled  :<— 

"  A  Nairatife  of  Four  Voyaget  to  the  South  See,  North  aad 
South  Pasille  Oeeen,  Obiaete  Sea,  Bthtepie  aad  Boothsn  At-  - 
laotic  Ocean,  Indian  sad  Antaretie  Oosaa.    From  the  year  *- 
1822  to  1881  (comprising  Critical  Surveys,  Ufa.  Ae).    By-^ 
Capt.  Benj.  Morrell,  jnn.    New  York  (Harper),  1882." 

This  work  at  the  time  of  publication  waa  aold  in  Lon<^ 
don,  at  15s.,  by  O.  Rich,  12,  Red  Lion*square,  buthaS 
now  become  so  scarce  that  no  copiea  of  it  were,  he  beUered,^ 
to  be  met  with.    He  hoped  he  should  not  be  introducing 
a  subject  dtogether  foreign  to  that  under  discnasion  ii — 
he  gave  a  practicd  illustration  of  the  advantagea  wl 
might  be  derived  from  thia  habit  of  obeerving  tfaa 
ent  depodts  upon  the  &oe  of  the  earth.    Aasong 
depodts,  none  were  of  greater  importance  to  the  i 
turist  than  those  enormous  depodta  of  guano  wbid& 
now  known  to  exist  in  different  quarters  of  tlie  glob«>, 
but  which — for  want  of  obaervation  on  the  part  of  na- 
vigators and  traveUera— hadao  long  eaeaped  notice.  Tlie 
chart  which  he  now  produced  waa  an  admiralty  duatt, 
showing  the  track  of  the  Beagle  in  18S8.    On  it  were 
Idd  down  the  Islsnds  of  Loboa  Afbera  and  Lobes  de 
Tlerra ;  still  from  this  survey  not  a  syllable  waa  knowa 
of  tiie  enormous  depodt  of  guano  now  proved  to  csist  is 
these  islands.    This  discovery  wss  due  to  Captafai  Me^ 
rell,  an  American  sealer,  whoee  book  of  voyagea  he  now 
produced.    He  thought  It  might  be  intereatlnf  to  tt* 
Sodety  to  see  the  asinute  description  of  dieae  islsudi 
glren  in  this  book  with  the  aeeount  of  the   guaas. 
He  tmatad  that  Individual  BMmbers  of  the  Boeisity,  whs 
knew  so  wdl  the  vdue  of  guano,  would  take  tba  au^set 
up,  and  see  if  they  eouhl  not  do  something  to  put  down 
or  to  mitigate  the  monopoly  now  elaimed  by  the  Mn* 
vlan  Qovemment    It  could  not  be  snppoaod  that  an  ia« 
dividud  like  himself  eould  contend  with  such  a  powcifd 
monopoly   unless  supported  by  publio  opinion.     He 
knew  of  no  subject  more  useftil  and  advantageona  to  the 
Society  and  to  all  practicd  men  than  that  of  chaupennf 
guano.  Captain  Buller  oonduded  his  reniarka  by  atiikhw 
evidanoe  oonneeted  with  the  discovery  and  long  uaa  of 
guano,  the  geographicd  locdities  of  its  oecurranoa,  and 
his  own  of&dd  communicationa  with  the  Forsigu  Oftes 
on  the  importance  of  a  reduction  being  effected  in  its 
prices  to  the  agriculturists  of  this  country.      Captsin 
Bnller's  observations  exdted  much  interest  in  the  meet- 
ing, and  were  received  with  full  concurrence  aa  to  the 
importance  of  the  question. 

SupmriciAi.  DiposiTs. — Mr.  Pnsey  could  bear 
witnesa  to  the  priority  of  Mr.  Trimmer'a  importsnt 
views  on  superficjd  deposits,  as  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Geologicd  Sodety  and  the  Royd  AgrionltnnJ 
Sodaty  of  England.  He  thought  that  great  benefit  would 
erentuaUy  result  firom  these  new  views,  in  detenninhig 
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•eearateiy  the  rebdoB  of  geology  to  agriculture  in 
itepnetieel  beariitfi. 
GBOLOGieiO.  BtAFPiiro    of    Bstatbs.— Sir   John 

▼•  B.  Johnatooe,  Bart.,  M.P.,  addressed  to  Mr.  Pusey, 

h  1839»  a  lottir  oontaioing  the  particulars  of  the  geolo- 

gioftl  map  and  ssvrey  of  Sir  John's  Hackness  esUte, 

Bade  for  him  by  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  WiUiam  Smith. 

TUs  letter  was  pnbliahed  at  the  time  in  the  first  volume 

af  the  Society's  Joyrmml,  and  the  foUowing  extracts  from 

it  will  strcihgly  Hlostrate  the  importance  of  the  snbject 

of  Mr.  Trimmer's  lecture  : — 

la  the  year  1828,  having  obierved  great  Tanationi  in  the 
BoOs  upon  my  estate,  not  only  ou  the  sidea  of  the  hilli,  wliich 
■%ht  haTO  been  expected,  but  alao  in  the  fields  upou  the  table- 
Isad  fimning  the  iummit«  of  thoe  hills,  and  which,  from  being 
let,  or  rather  declining  to  the  south  with  s  gradual  and  easy 
4ope^  rendered  the  Tsriation  more  difficult  to  explain,  I  men- 
tioaed  the  subject  to  Dr.  Smith,  who  was  then  lecturing  at 
Besrixnrongh,  and  surreying  the  surrounding  district,  with  the 
view  of  proving  the  identity  of  the  Hackness  stmts  with  those 
aear  Oifiird.  He  at  once  offered  a  solution  of  my  difllculty  by 
a  icference  to  geology ;  and,  having  gone  over  minutely  the 
Idds  in  question,  with  a  reduced  map  of  my  estate  in  his 
httds^  he  marked  upon  it,  in  different  colours,  the  ranges  of 
these  strata,  as  they  exhibited  themselves  in  succession  upon 
HbM  snrftoe,  forming  themselves  into  loues  or  breadths  of  one, 
lao,  or  more  Adds  tt^ether,  according  as  the  particular  stratum 
wUdi  came  to  the  surface  was  more  or  less  horisontal,  or  more 
er  leas  thiek.  Hie  result  thus  obtained  clearly  demonstrated 
Ifeat  the  value  of  each  fidd,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  already 
aiepted  (with  the  exception  of  the  use  of  lime,  which  had  been 
too  ikequently  and  too  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  entire 
•State),  corresponded  to  the  variations  of  the  strata,  and  were 
linutad  by  the  areas  which  these  occupied  ou  the  surface ;  thus 
dMHring  that  (though  the  results  had  been  arrived  at  by  the 
fnaen  through  a  different  process,  vis.,  trial  and  error)  the 
gaological  diaracter  of  a  country,  when  accurately  under- 
stood, pointed  out  at  once  tlie  natural  value  of  the  land,  and 
the  system  of  cultivation  best  u  ■  apted  to  it.  For  instance,  on 
the  highest  range  of  my  hills,  a  f^  fields,  without  any  appa- 
veasou,  hava  been  univenally  productive  in  all  seasons, 
so  dian  the  fields  adjoining  them  on  a  lower  level,  and 
\  l^ipearsd  nearly  of  the  same  quahty.  Ihe  fossils,  and 
other  marks  well  understood  by  Dr.  Smith,  proved  them  to 
OOMsist  of  an  insulated  portion  of  the  uppkr  calcareous  frit  for- 
mation, which  also  produces  an  exceUc-nt  tract  of  land  in  an- 
other part  of  Yorkshire  Subsequent  closer  iuvestigatiou  by 
Other  geologists,  and  a  discovery  of  some  fresh  fossib,  makes 
Be  now  think  that  the  vein  in  question  is  upon  the  upper  good 
bed  of  til  7  ordinary  calcareous  grit,  below  the  coralline  oolite. 
aad  wbich  does  not  apnesr  elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Whichever  formation,  however,  of  the  two  it  may  belong  to, 
Aa  pecuHaritff  remains  the  same.  Both  strata  in  other  dis- 
triets  form  good  land.  I  have  now  uo  doubt  whatever  that 
Hm  soils  upon  the  calcareous  grit  formation  always  vary  ac- 
OOldiDg  as  the  particular  beds  of  that  stratum  come  uppermost. 
8o  aho  through  all  the  successive  divisions  of  the  upper  oolitic 
sabes,  which  compose  this  eststc,  it  was  >-eenthat  the  best  up- 
httd  grass- land  was  on  the  peculiar  zone  or  stratum  formed 
oil  the  coralline  oolite  through  all  the  farms,  though  separated 
ftom  each  other  by  wide  intervals.  We  also  discovered  what, 
when  followed  out  in  other  districts,  may  prove  a  most  valusble 
ftet,  that  the  wheat  is  nsoally  only  thrown  out  in  severe  frosts 
those  fields  formed  by  this  same  coralline  oolite;  the 
cause  having  no  effect  upon  the  adjoining  fields,  which 
on  a  different  strata,  lower  in  the  series,  and  of  a  sandy  na- 
ture, with  uo  calcareous  matter  in  them.  A  limestone  road, 
aa  you  know,  lifts  more  in  frost  than  a  gravel  road ;  and  a  dif- 
ftseot  method  of  planting  wheat  upon  chalk,  or  other  calcare- 
OMS  soils,  must  be  pursued  than  that  usually  adopted,  if  we 
wish  to  SECURS  our  wheat  crops  from  fsilure  from  this  particu- 
lar cause.  Next  we  foimd  (as  is  the  case  over  an  extensive  dis- 
trict here)  that  the  entire  surface  of  the  portion  aa  yet  left  out 
af  eohivation  upon  the  estate  was  formed  by  the  worst  beds  of 
tka  calcareous  grit,  which  (notwithstanding  their  name)  con- 
Bo  caleareooa  matter  whatever.    On  uialysiBg  thrse  divi- 


sions of  the  calcareous  grit  rock  at  Scarhoiough,  I  tod  that  the 
two  upper  beds  are  eakareous,  the  highest  of  the  two  in  the 
greatest  degree,  probably  from  its  vicinity  to  the  coralline 
oolite,  whioh  immediately  covers  it ;  but  a  lower  bed  there, 
like  that  at  Hackness,  is  entirely  destitute  of  lime.    This  dis- 
tinction should  be  followed  out  and  tested  in  other  districts, 
as  we  know  that  in  many  places  the  calcareous  grit  forms  very 
good  laud ;  probably  this  arises  from  the  calcareous  beds  bemg 
there  uppermost.    Again,  wheu,  on  descending  the  hill-sides, 
it  was  found  that  there  were  certain  fields  which,  whether  to- 
wards the  south  or  north,  whatever  the  aspect,  whstever  the 
local  circumstances  (so  long  aa  not  too  steep  to  be  ploughed), 
invariably  produeed  good  wheat,  it  was  a  triumph  for  agricul- 
tural geolf^y  to  discover  that  these  fields  were  invariably  upou 
the  Oxford  clay,  or  rather  where  the  lower  beds  of  the  ealc 
grit  become  mixed  np  with  that  formation ;  and,  comparina  the 
comparative  value  and  growth  of  timber  produced  upon  diflis- 
rent  portions  of  the  slopes  where  too  steep  for  ploughmg,  it  was 
satisfactorily  estahlished  that  oaks  flourished  the  best  upon 
this  identical  stratum  or  zone  wherever  existing.    It  also  ap- 
peared on  exaniination  that  the  lowest  bed  of  this  same  Ojtford 
clay  was  the  only  water-tight  stratified  bed  on  the  estate,  and 
threw  out  every  spring  on  the  hill  sides — a  fact  which,  had  it 
been  known  some  years  ago,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  we 
now  possess  of  the  thickness  of  the  superincumbent  strata, 
would  have  saved  much  money  expended  in  sinking  for  wella 
upon  the  highest  range  of  these  hills.    The  facility  with  mhich 
water  had  been  obtained  by  shallow  wells  on  a  neiahbouring 
iummit  had  probably  mislMl  the  then  managers  of  the  estate. 
Dr.  Smith  discovered  that  the  height  last  named  was  covered 
vrith  diluvium,  which  had  a  water-tight  seam  in  it  below  ^ 
gravel,  a  few  feet  below  the  surfhce,  and  thus  produced  the 
well  or  spring.    In  this  esse,  geological  knowledge  would  have 
shown  at  once  the  different  construction  of  the  two  hills.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  greatest  mass  of  diluvial  matter  upon 
the  estate  shoidd  be  ou  one  of  the  highett  iummit  levels ;  tiias 
giving  water  at  an  easy  depth,  and  forming  a  trset  of  good 
grass  land.    I  may  therefore  fhiriy  say,  that  the  geolc^ieal  map 
nnd  survey  of  my  estate  (which  I  allow  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  such  an  experiment,  through  the  variety  and  number  or  the 
subdivisions  of  the  oolitic  series  which  develop  themselves  suc- 
cessively upon  the  surface)  has  not  only  explained  the  reason 
of  the  discrepancy  be  ween  the  soil  and  productiveness  of  neigh- 
bouring fields — a  matter  of  great  interest,  and  tending  to  de- 
velop the  true  conditions  of  vegetaMe  life — but  that  the  fol- 
lowing positive  practical  results  will  also  have  been  derived  from 
it : — 1st.  The  knowledge  of  applying  lime  to  advantage  over 
the  property.    2nd.  Laying  down  fields  to  adeantage  to  grsss, 
and  where  and  how  to  plant  wheat.    8rd.  What  sorts  of  trees 
to  plant  upon  each  stratum.    It  is  moreover  important  to  pos- 
sess a  sort  of  theory  of  the  whole  series  of  soils,  which  exphdna 
many  of  their  peculiarities,  and  furnishes  hints  for  fViture  sgri- 
cultural  operations.    I  have  before  observed  that  the  bMt 
grass  land  upon  the  hills  is  upon  the  corsUine  oolitic  beds. 
My  geologioil  map  at  ouce  points  out  all  those  portions  of  the 
esute  which  consist  of  this  stratum,  and  upon  which  there  is 
obviously  uo  necessity  for  lime ;  and  I  am  thus  saved  from  the 
task  which  otherwise  I  shouU  have  to  encounter  of  analysing 
the  soil  of  each  individual  field.    The  above  are  a  few  of  the 
more  strUcing  results  wbich  have  fullowed  £rom  the  geological 
survey  of  my  estate,  and  may  perhaps  serve  to  show  thst,  bv 
pursuing  a  similar  system  over  different  districts  of  our  islsndL 
the  knowledge  of  the  regulsr  stratification  of  the  earth  may  be 
made  subservient  to  the  systematic  arrangement  of  those  fscts, 
trials,  and  experiments  which  societifs  like  this  will  enoonraxe 
and  collect.    It  is  quite  clear  that  the  results  of  the  best  leeal 
practice  on  different  soils  have  never  yet  been  gcnstalised,  nor 
even  bad  the  benefit  of  a  judicious  selection.    Certain  soils  are 
so  obviously  connected  with  their  bases,  that  we  need  searcsly 
atk  how  geology  and  agriculture  are  linked  together ;  and  to 
use  Dr.  Smith's  own  words,  "  The  strata  succeed  eadi  other 
iu  a  certain  order,  and,  being  delineated,  a  knowledge  of  the 
strata  becomes  the  natural  and  safe  foundation  of  imnrove- 
ment ;  and  if  agricultural  chemistry  be  ever  successfully  sp- 
plied  to  the  practical  purposes  of  apiculture,  it  must  be  by 
proceeding  with  the  chemical  analysis  of  soils  along  the  imnge 
of  each  stratum."    Proceeding  then  on  the  positive  hssb  as- 
tsblished  by  the  science  of  geology,  we  may  sprssd  on  thst  base 
a  new  layer  of  fiicts,  with  ready  refiereacss  to  them  for  looal 
use  or  general  reesoning.    Arranged  upon  maps  they  laay  be 
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readily  leen,  oompaied,  and  genertliaed.  Wbeu  anj  two  par- 
tiet  hkrt  made  experimenU  upon  the  tame  ■tratum,  no  matter 
which,  a  comparison  can  then  be  made.  Chemiati  will  thus 
be  called  into  action,  and  aa  the  different  limestone,  aoila,  and 
clays,  &c.,  vary,  so  in  lieu  of  the  general  terms  sandy,  loiuny, 
or  clayey,  which  are  only  generic  distinctions  of  little  use,  spe- 
cific distinctions  deriyed  from  geological  terms  will  hemf ler  be 
used. 

At  the  present  meeting.  Sir  John  Johnstone  confirmed 
by  forther  experience  hU  full  estimation  of  the  value  of 
detailed  maps  of  estates,  in  reference  to  the  connexion 
of  their  geological  and  agricultural  characters,  and  the 
great  practical  importance  of  the  subject.  He  felt  a  great 
desire  that  the  opportunity  of  Mr.  Trimmer's  immediate 
attention  to  illustrations  of  this  nature  should  be 
rendered  available  to  an  extended  prosecution  of  his 
researches  and  elucidations — the  operations  thus  under- 
taken by  him  professionally  being  so  far  a  question  of 
expense  as  to  save  him  from  loss  by  the  requisite  outlay, 
while  he  liberally  gives  up  his  time  and  services  to  their 
prosecution.  Having  consulted  Mr.  Trimmer  on  this 
poiiif,  the  following  arrangements  had  been  proposed  by 
Mr.  Trimmer  :— 

Wihnington,  near  Dartford,  Kent, 

May  18, 1852. 
I  have  ao  much  confidence  in  the  valne  of  the  plan  which 
I  propose  for  laying  down  on  one  map  the  variations  of  soil 
and  subsoil,  and  am  so  anxious  to  have  it  brought  to  the  test 
of  experiment,  that  if  any  landowner  can  be  induced  to  have 
1000  acres  mapped  on  my  plan  as  a  specimen,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  undertake  it  on  the  following  terma : — 

1.  If  there  ia  no  private  map  of  the  eatate  from  which  a 
trace  can  be  taken  for  the  field,  he  ahall  procure  one  from  the 
Tithe  Office,  for  which  they  wiU  charge  Id.  the  acre. 

2.  He  shall  pay  for  the  paper  for  the  fair  copy ;  and,  if  I 
find  it  necessary  to  employ  a  draughtsman  to  make  it,  he  shall 
pay  the  draughtaman.  These  two  items  may  come  to  about 
4d.  the  acre. 

3.  He  shsll  allow  me  two  men  for  a  few  weeks,  to  open 
holes  where  I  require  it,  and  to  fill  them  in  again. 

4.  I  will  give  my  time  to  the  work  gratuitously. 

5.  I  shall  be  permitted  to  exhibit  the  map,  and  to  explain 
the  results  obtained,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
Enelsnd,  the  Geological  Society,  the  Society  of  Arta,  and  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

(Signed)  Joshua  Trimxbr. 

Sir  John  Johnstone  hoped  that  some  opportunity 
would  be  afforded  for  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Trimmer's 
▼aluable  services  and  matured  scientific  experience  in  a 
work  of  so  interesting  and  practical  character  as  the 
one  now  proposed. 


A  Wbbklt  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's 
House  in  Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday  the  19th  of 
May,  Colonel  Challoner,  Trustee,  in  the  Chair.  Professor 
Way,  the  Cofisulting- Chemist  to  the  Society,  delivered 
before  the  Members  the  first  of  his  proposed  lectures 
on  the  light  thrown  by  the  agricultural  principles  of  the 
celebrated  Jethro  Tnll  on  facts  connected  with  modern 
cultivation. 

Prof.  Wat  stated  that  bis  object  in  the  present  lectures 
was  to  call  attention  to  the  principles  enunciated  by 
Jethro  Tull  fully  a  century  ago,  and  to  make  such 
quotations  from  his  work  aa  would  seem  most  forcibly 
to  illustrate  his  views  and  the  arguments  by  which 
they  were  supported.  In  doing  so  Mr.  Way  wished 
it  clearly  to  be  understood  that  he  was  not  advo- 
cating any  system  or  practice  founded  upon  those 
principles,  but  simply  of  pointing  out  how  far  the 
ideas  of  an  author  who  wrote  almost  before  the  dawn  of 
modem  chemical  science,  were  compatible  with  the  facts 
and  laws  which  haTe  been  since  recognised  and  esta- 
blished.   As  might  be  anticiptted,  where? er  Toll  at- 


tempted any  scientific  explanation  of  lute,  the  terms  he 
employed  were  antiquatiMi  and  obadete^ia  aoeordaiioe 
with  the  Tague  and  fanciful  theoriea  of  the  older  diemiiti 
and  physiologists,  but  utterly  inoonsisteDt  with  the  prs- 
sent  state  of  these  sciences.  Still,  in  the  midet  of  all 
these  crudities  there  might  be  seen  a  large  amount  of 
philosophical  reasoning ;  and  those  wlio  cazdolly  stodisd 
the  writings  of  Tull  would  find  that  many  of  the  disco, 
veries  in  agricultural  science  which  are  accorded  to  phi- 
losophers of  the  present  day,  were  more  or  lest  eleailj 
anticipated  and  announced  by  the  author  in  qnestion. 
Cobbett,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  lAoat  eonrs- 
nient  edition  of  TuU's  book,  takes  occasion  in  Ida  preface 
to  pay  a  deserved  compliment  to  the  ezoellenoe  of  iti 
contents,  and  to  remark  that  the  re-pnblicadonofthe 
work  would  strip  many  modem  agricnltnral  writers  of 
their  borrowed  plumage.  The  great  principle  of  Toll 
was,  that  the  soil  and  the  air  together  contahied  all  that 
was  necessary,  without  the  aid  of  mannrey  for  the  pro- 
duction of  luxuriant  Tegetation ;  but  that,  in  order  to 
render  the  one  and  the  other  available  for  this  end,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  soil  should  be  opened  np  by 
abundant  pulverisation  and  comminntion  of  its  parti. 

Tht  arguments  with  which  this  view  was  snstsined 
were  most  forcible  and  convincing.  The  better  toillas- 
trate  his  meaning,  he  had  compared  the  parts  of  the 
earth  to  which  the  roots  of  plants  attach  themselvsi 
with  the  grass  or  herbage  on  whidi  animals  feed.  Thus 
the  fissures  or  openings  through  which  the  roots  pene- 
trate, and  the  internal  surface  upon  which  they  spread 
their  delicate  fibres,  constitute,  in  Tull's  language,  the 
"  pasture  of  plants" — a  most  happy  expression,  and  one 
which  facilitates  in  the  mind  the  comprehension  of  Us 
subsequent  reasonings.  So,  then,  as  an  animal  will 
grow  and  fatten  in  proportion  to  the  suitability  is 
quality  and  sufficiency  in  quantity  of  the  food  to  which 
it  has  access,  in  the  same  manner  the  rapidity  of  growth 
and  the  luxuriance  of  a  plant  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  and  abundance  of  tfaie  "  pasture"  provided  for  it 
in  the  recesses  of  the  soil.  But  the  pasture  of  plsats 
differs  irom  that  of  animahi  in  this  important  respect- 
that  whilst  in  the  latter  case  the  quantity  can  only  be 
increased  by  taking  in  more  surface,  the  pasture  of  plants 
may  be  indefinitely  extended  and  renewed  by  the  pulve" 
risation  of  the  soil,  which  is  constantly  exposing  new 
surfaces  to  the  roots.  Nothing  can  be  more  true,  as 
Tull  says,  than  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  sell  is 
infinitely  divisible ;  and  that  since  the  roots  of  plants 
cannot  by  possibility  occupy  every  interstice  which  may 
exist  in  a  highly  comminuted  soil,  each  additional  stirring 
is  tantamount  to  the  production  of  a  new  internal  sor- 
face,  and  a  fresh  source  of  food.  Then  he  ar^poes  tliat 
constant  comminution  and  opening  of  the  soil  not  only 
enables  the  roots  of  plants  to  benefit  by  the  stM«s  of 
food  already  existing  in  the  soil,  but  that  it  at  the  sasM 
time  materially  increases  that  stock  by  letting  in  the 
atmosphere  loaded  with  invigorating  and  healt&l  sop- 
plies.  It  is  obvious  tiiat  TuU  could  have  had  only  • 
faint  notion  of  the  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  soil 
which  might  be  brought  about  by  the  influenoe  of  the 
air,  and  we  can  imagine  the  pleasure  whic^  he  weald 
have  derived  from  the  acquisition  of  the  more  enet 
knowledge  which  in  relation  to  this  point  we  now  pos- 
sess ;  but  none  the  less  was  he  convinced  that  sodi 
an  influence  was  exerted,  and  one  of  the  objects  of  his 
method  of  cultivation  was  to  take  full  advantage  of  it. 
Acting  upon  these  principles,  Tull  had  introduced  a 
system  of  cultivation  of  crops  planted  in  rows  by  the 
drill,  and  had  earned  thereby  the  gratitude  of  posterity, 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  almost  universal  adoption  of 
that  system.  But  be  had  also  attempted  a  method  of 
growing  crops  which  had  not  been  so  generally  followed. 
In  addition  to  the  provision  for  stirring  the  m^  between 
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tke  rowi  of  plant!,  he  had  left  interrali  of  Tarying  bat 
vccj  oomlderable  width,  between  ererj  second  or  third 
nm,  which  enabled  Um  at  all  times  of  the  year  to  cany 
out  his  principle  of  polveriaing  the  soil.  These  inter- 
vala  were  in  fiact  in  the  position  of  a  naked  fallow  for  the 
year,  and  were,  in  the  sncoeeding  season,  in  their  turn 
bfoaght  under  a  crop.  Mr.  Way  did  not  intend  to  en- 
kigevpon  the  practical  part  of  this  subject,  which 
■any  of  hia  heaim  andenitood  far  better  than  himself; 
hot  he  wished,  irrespectiTely  of  any  particular  form  of 
leoompliahing  that  end,  to  impreu  upon  them  the  great 
fasportance  and  ralae  of  a  thorough  comminution  of 
te  soil,  both  as  rendering  aTailable  its  present  riches 
and  enabling  it  to  recelTe  from  the  air  whaterer  benefi- 
cial effects  the  latter  was  able  to  produce.  Mr.  Way 
read  a  number  of  paasages  from  the  author's  work,  com- 
acnting  upon  and  explaining  them  as  he  proceeded,  and 
eondnded  his  lecture  by  commending  the  book  to  the 
caiefiil  study  of  all  those  who  had  not  yet  become  ac- 
counted with  it. 

Lord  Bum  ma  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing  a  Tote 
of  thanks  to  Prof.  Way  for  the  interesting  lecture  he 
had  then  deliTcred,  which  would  be  useful  in  pointing 
oat  to  practical  men  the  causes  of  their  success  or  failure 
kk  particular  cases.  Every  fturmer  knew  that  the  clay 
plaoed  below  a  manure-heap  increased  its  value  and 
qvaatity.  There  was  no  description  of  land  that  was  not 
facnefiteid  by  green  crops.  He  had  some  land  so  foul, 
tint  he  had  ploughed  down  the  mangold  on  it,  and  found 
lbs  wide  apaces  yield  from  9  to  15  tons  per  acre.  He 
kad  more  wheat  on  strong  land  than  on  simple  fallows. — 
Ifr.  RowUndson  had  never  greater  pleasure  in  his  life 
than  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  for  the  lecture  they 
lad  just  heard,  and  which  he  considered  did  great  credit 
to  Prof.  Way,  and  proved  the  practical  uses  of  funds 
a^ropriated  by  the  Society  to  scientific  purposes.  He 
had  himself  been  engaged  in  chemical  operations  on  a 
laifB  acale,  and  be  could  particularly  estimate  the  value 
of  one  of  the  facts  adduosd,  which  would  revolutionise 
tha  plan  of  processes  connected  with  it,  namely,  the 
aoastitution  of  the  double  silicates,  and  the  superiority 
af  Ume  as  an  active  convertible  agent.  It  would  have 
thought,  under  the  old  system,  that  the  soda-com- 
ind  waa  superior.  He  conceived  that  the  theory  of 
if.  Way  would  open  views  of  unexampled  importance 
in  wtfenacc  to  the  promotion  of  fertility  in  soils.  Tt 
was  probable  that,  if  the  double  silicatea  could  be  ob- 
tsiDod  economically,  direct  manuring  with  the  double 
riHeate  of  lime  might  eventually  be  adopted  as  preferable 
to  marling  and  liming.  He  remarked  that  the  double 
riHeate  of  alumina  and  lime  formed  a  considerable  per- 
tian  of  hydraulic  cement,  and  might  probably  be  ma- 
mfaotored  on  a  large  scale. — Ck)lonel  Cballoner  thought 
that  these  lectures,  as  delivered  by  Prof.  Way,  did  a 
peat  deal  to  establish  that  intelligent  principle  of  farm- 
Bg  which  led  at  every  step  to  the  inquiry  ''Why" 
looh  and  such  things  should  be  done  by  him.  He  con- 
ridered  that  the  Ck)uncil  had  acted  very  wisely  in  their 
trrangements  for  the  lectures  to  be  delivered  from  time 
to  time  before  the  Members  of  the  Society. — Mr. 
Bvalyn  Denison,  M.P.,  inquired  the  condition  of  pul- 
ferised  and  burnt  soils,  and  the  power  of  the  latter  to 
ibaorb  ammonia. — Prof.  Way  remarked  that,  although 
by  burning  soils  their  staple  was  destroyed,  such  soils 
were  improved  by  the  resulting  pulverisation.  Clay  waa 
Mechanically  improved  by  being  burnt,  but  it  could 
then  only  absorb  ammonia  mechanically  as  a  porous 
iuiiatance,  the  bydrated  double  silicates  having  lost  by 
heat  their  properties  of  absorbing  that  alkali,  and  clay, 
wlien  burnt,  was  accordingly  deprived  of  the  power  of 
dhemical  absorption  dependent  simply  on  the  action  of 
those  silicatea. — Mr.  Chandos  Wren  Hoskyns  then  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  his  personal  visit  to  the  oropi 
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of  the  Rev.  S.  Smith,  of  Lois-Weedon  Vicarage,  in 
Northampton,  the  best  exponent,  aaProf.  Way  had  just 
tlien  described  him,  of  the  Tollian  system  of  cultivation, 
and  the  author  of  a  paper  "  on  the  experiment  and  ex. 
perience  of  the  growth  of  wheat  year  after  year  on  the 
aame  acre  of  land,"  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Society's 
Journal,  page  133.  His  results,  aa  Mr.  Hoskyns  re- 
marked, were  only  so  wonderful,  that  they  did  not  re- 
ceive the  credit  they  deaerved ;  although,  when  per- 
sonally inspected,  they  carried  at  once  a  conviction  of 
their  perfect  feaaibility,  notwithatanding  the  marvellous 
abaence  of  all  manure,  aa  technically  so  understood  by 
such  term  in  the  carrying  out  of  hia  simple,  but  effective 

Erocesses.— Mr.  Gadeaden  could  fully  confirm  Mr. 
[oskyns's  statement,  as  hehad  also  paid  a  personal  visit 
to  Mr.  Smith's  farm  and  inspected  his  crops.  The  soil 
was  a  stiff  one,  and  so  stiff,  that  Mr.  Smith  s  own  tenant 
farmer  expostulated  with  him  in  reference  to  the  circum* 
stance;  but,  although  no  manure  had  been  used,  it  bad 
become  so  fertile,  that  it  would  be  neceasary  to  caat  off 
the  top  staple  and  bring  up  the  clay.  Mr.  Smith  had  6 
acrea  of  wheat,  and  intended  to  extend  the  cultivation  to 
20.  He  understood,  too,  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  bad  50 
acres  on  the  same  system.— Mr.  John  Mainwaring 
Paine,  of  Famham,  could  simply,  but  entirely  confirm 
all  that  Mr.  Hoskyns  had  stated  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Smith's  experimental  wheat-fielda,  under  the  TuUian 
mode  of  culture  as  practised  by  him.  He  would,  how. 
ever,  very  briefly  state  what  he  aaw,  and  the  impression 
which  Mr.  Smith's  crops  left  on  his  own  mind.  The 
first  time  that  he  aaw  them  was  immediately  after  in- 
specting Mr.  Lawes's  experimental  wheat  at  Rotham- 
sted,  about  the  last  day  of  June.  He  had  thus  a  good 
opportunity  of  forming  a  comparison  of  the  appearance 
of  the  respective  crops  at  that  time.  Mr.  Lawes's  highly 
manured  nitrogenous  plots  were  then  looking  splendidly 
well :  Mr.  Paine  had  alao  some  of  his  own  similarly  ma- 
nured, which  was  likewise  very  promising,  and  which 
did  realize  from  7  to  7i  quarters  per  acre.  He  bad  thus 
in  his  mind's  eye  some  very  good  standards  of  com- 
pariaon,  and  he  waa  bound  to  state  that  Mr.  Smith's  far 
exceeded  either  of  them  in  luxuriant  appearance  and 
promise  of  crop.  When  he  first  beheld  ihem,  he  could 
not  help  exclaiming,  **  This  land  has  been  lavishly 
dressed  with  ammoniacal  manure."  And  so,  indeed,  it 
really  had  been,  from  atmospherical  sources ;  for  this  we 
knew,  and  could  appreciate,  after  Mr.  Way's  most 
valuable  diacovery  of  the  abaorption  and  retentive 
powers  of  clay  aoils.  Mr.  Paine  felt  assured  that 
there  could  be  no  mistake  about  this  matter.  The  ni- 
trogenous aspect  of  the  whole  crop,  in  his  opinion,  stood 
out  in  too  bold  relief  to  be  overlooked  for  a  moment. 
He  waa  also  particularly  struck  with  the  largeness  and 
regularity  in  size  of  the  eara  of  the  com,  and  with  the 
uniform  height  of  the  straw.  This  he  did  not  expect  to 
find ;  yet  such,  he  remarked,  waa  the  fact.  On  asking 
Mr.  Smith  to  explain  the  cauae  of  this  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  thin-sown  wheat,  he  replied  that  he  believed  it 
simply  to  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  early  aowing, 
by  wluch  meana  the  plants  were  enabled  to  tiller  out  be- 
fore the  spring.  These  appearances,  and  the  subsequent 
large  crop  obtained  by  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Paine  need 
scarcely  state,  after  what  Mr.  Smith  had  explained  fully 
in  hia  pamphlet  aa  obtained  exclusively  by  deep  and 
frequent  atirrings  of  the  soil.  His  method  waa  founded 
on  Tull's  principles,  and  waa  a  great  improvement  on 
Toll's  practice.  Mr.  Smith'a  hitervals  are  amaller; 
there  are  three  rowa  inatead  of  two,  and  he  diga  down 
deeply  into  the  subsoil,  which  Tull  waa  afraid  to  touch. 
Mr.  Paine  considered  Mr.  Smith's  practice  to  afford  a 
moat  beautiful  illustration  of  the  large  amount  of  am- 
monia available  for  agricultural  purpoaes  existing  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  abeorptlTe 
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pawn  of  dl*r  or  lotmj  loilt.  Ua  kwl  tea  Mr.  Smith'* 
crop*  *(*(□  thii  icuon  :  thej  were  u  remarkiliLB  for 
Itieir  IniDrianoe  ii  lut  )etr,  probibljr  mon  w.  Than 
w*i  no  lign  of  •xkanition  in  tbs  field  then  croppad  with 
iu  HTCnlb  neoatriTa  growth  of  wheit  |  bnt,  on  tbe 
cODtrvrj,  thfre  wai  vttoa  dan^r  to  be  Apprahaadad 
trmn  iti  riahrnnca.  Thera  wu  f  lidcDtlf  in  ucnma- 
Udon  of  atniMpharictl  and  diiintafnted  miiwril  ma- 
nara  In  that  Geld,  for  an  txplaoUiaa  of  which  Mr.  Pmiaa 
tboDf  bt  WB  naat  tM  busk  upon  the  infonnatioa  Mr. 
Wmj  had  giren  u  ralitiTs  to  the  iburption,  retantioa, 
etpeiditara.  and  oonaeqiUTit  balance  of  niinare  left  in 
tha  ao4L  Mr,  Paioa  oanld  peroc ira  nothinK  pecuUvr  in 
thBgevlogiaslitraetureaftheluidaCi^ii-WsedDnwbieb 
wo(dd  iMd  m  to  infer  tbtt  Mr.  Smith'i  luoasu  wu  it  ill 
Btlnbalahle  to  that  cauM.  It  wumanifeatlj  ohat  wonld 
b«  good  wheat  laod,  whea  well  dniued  uid  wi 
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land  did  not  ptoduee  large  oropa.  Id  faot,  Mi 
i^narkad,  it  waa  well  knowD,  that  maDj  triala  of  the 
lime  plan  were  then  proceeding  alaewbere,  in  different 
oaantiei,  with  aveiy  probability  of  limilar  aDooeM 
wheNTcr  tlie  land  poinued  the  neceMarj  ingredieoti  ol 
dar  or  loirn.  At  that  time  he  wu  himaelf  carrying  odI 
tbia  ajitem  on  one  of  hia  flelda  :  tha  auifice  aoll  of  which 
wii  an  eitremelj  itiff  cli;  reating  npon  a  mbaoil  of  the 
lower  ohilk  marli  he  beTiog  ae)ected  the  field  in  qnei- 
lion  beoaoie  it  had  alreadf  boraa  three  wheat  cropa  in 
tha  Tear  pieoeding  yean.  It  wai  lown  with  wheat  in 
tbe  wlncer  prcMding  ]g4S,  tba  land  being  at  that  time 
Id  1  good  itale  of  cmltlTation  t  the  crop  waa  in  citnor- 
dinirr  floe  one  till  it  fell,  and  then  it  onlr  prodnoed 
aboDt  ail  qnartara  of  bad  qaalltj  per  acre.  It  waa  aown 
In  1840  with  wheat,  igiio  without  inj  manurei  the  r«- 
lalt  waa  b|  qnartera  of  good  wheat  per  acre :  all  thrODgh 
the  aeaaou  the  flag  and  itnw  had  a  varj  light  green  ap- 
pearanee,  eTidentlf  abowing  tha  want  of  ammonia.  There 
Wia  eloTer  in  18&0  cot  twice,  and  withoat  aor  minnre  | 
Mid  in  18&I  it  waa  agun  aown  with  wheat  and  mannred 
with  gnino.  The  reautt  wui  a  crop  of  opwarda  of  aeren 
qoartera  per  acre,  weighing  6Slba.  per  bnahel,  Inma- 
dlatelT  after  laat  hiireat  Ihe  field  waa  deeply  pleogbed 
and  deaned  from  weada,  in  preparation  for  Mr.  Smith'a 
plan ;  bnt  for  want  of  the  rtquiaite  implementa  it  wu 
not  aoWD  lilt  tha  Bth  of  November,  at  the  rata  of  balf- 
bnibel  per  aore,  without  an;  kind  of  manure ;  it  looked 
HiIb  and  miaenble  through  the  winter,  ao  that  the  in- 
tarrali  eonld  not  b«  trenched  up  till  tba  middl*  of 
March.  Tbe  ground  waa  (ben  broken  eighteen  iuchea 
deep,  and  aome  of  the  lubaoil  broa^t  to  th«  larfice. 
Tbe  rowi  of  wheat  haTa  been  bocd,  and  the  tnterTila 
daeplf  alirred  up  to  Ihe  preaent  time.  The  whole  field 
had  at  that  time  a  moat  luinriant  appaannae,  the  flagi 
of  a  dark  green  oolonr,  and,  like  Mr.  Smith'a,  if  there 
be  any  fault,  Mr.  Paine'a  crop  wet  only  looking  too 
groaa  in  oondition  thin  otherwiae.-~Mr.  Deniaon,  M.P., 
itiquirwl  ai  to  the  kielneia  of  all  tha  aara  of  wheat  in 
ttieae  eaaca,  and  referred  to  the  objection  aometimea  made 
that  whan  wheat  tillered  much  many  of  the  eara  nerer 
Httdued  perfeotion.— Mr.  Aloock,  M.P.,  rtqalred  i 
atalement  of  tba  profit  and  loaa  on  tbia  plan  of  oultiTa- 
lloti.— Mr.  Briaeoe  referred  to  it*  connexion  with  ipada 
huibandry.— The  Earl  of  Eaaex  remarked  that  all  hi* 
work  wu  done  by  tbe  apade,  and  no  diJEuolty  waa  ei- 
parlenoed.— Ur.  Wolryche  Whitmore  atatad  the  reanlta 
nf  hia  own  esperiance  in  deep  cnltiTition  on  bla  aitate 
in  Bhropabire.  The  effeeti  of  trenching  a  piece  of  garden 
graand  three  fkat  deep,  and  leaiing  it  witbont  maoun, 
van  lo  wonderfdl,  that  atrangera  on  witneaaiog  theae 
•fTMt*  ooDld  loarorly  be  perauided  that  the  gronnd  had 
not  been  beaTtly  mannred.  A  porilon  of  tha  arable  land 
too,  on  one  of  hit  larma,  wu  ploaghed  twclie  iochaa 


it  while  the  de^-plonifaed  li 
I  aballow  wu  ao  iadilEeraBt  tba 


lulTeriiing  and  MoaoUdattng 
niher:  itiU be OoifU that 
id  in  thaae  opendoM,  and 


le  recollected  an  inatanea  on  Ul  own  pn  ■ 
remit  of  great  oonaolidation  from  twiMpMng-. 
imber  of  1B90  the  whole  of  a  pack  of  banafa 


iiuiaot,  the  aballow  wu  ao  hiJiiEeaiBt  that  be  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Ue  lb«B  cited  tbe  raaolti 
of  Ur  Woodward'i  farouog  in  the  Tale  «f  Enaham, 
lod  Mr.  Randall'a  opinion  that  dry  fToaad  ahooU  W 
well  trodden  with  horaea  in  the  early  aprin^.  Hiey  wan. 
ail  well  acquainted  with  the  pulyei ' 
power  of  Croaakill'a  clod-c"   '  ~ 

a  medium 

that  polTs 

far ;  the  market-gardenera.'he  bellend,  hning  eaaaad  to 
T>aa(  their  aoil  u  formerljr  throogh  a  fine  awre. — Ut~ 
CbudoiPolen 

ferty  of  tbe  rt 
n  the  Noirom  _  . 

had  ran  throDgh  the  wme  gateway  of  a  wbaat-fidd. 
Tbe  aoil  at  Ridboone,  u  thoae  would  renMab*  «h» 
were  preaent  it  the  trial  of  implementi  ot  tha  Soda^r^ 
Derby  Mratiog,  ia  a  remarkably  atrong  one,  and  oe 
gronnd  nwr  the  gateway  In  tbe  line  of  Iheee  nuia  wit 
trodden  down  u  bard  u  a  table ;  It  wu  thoagbt,  ao- 
oordingly,  that  the  wheat  would  fail  in  thia  part  of  the 
field  i  bnt  on  the  contrary,  it  wu  foond  beAire  rttq^ 
that  it  had  become  tha  beat  part  of  the  whole  erop.— 
Mr.  Whitmore  recnarked  that  he  had  gone  to  ti^n 
incbea  deep. — Hr.  Paine  ataled  that  he  bad  prooaedad 
to  twenty  iwdiea,  and  had  found  that  tbe  deeper  ha  waat 
the  better  eropa  he  obtuned. — Colonel  CbiUoMT  nbmi 
lo  the  different  medunioU  condition  aconired  ^  tbi 
partielu  of  aoil  in  the  proceu  of  alfting. — Profeuor  Way 
thcnghl  nobody  could  doubt  the  Talue  of  ooneolidatioo 
after  pulTcriution.    In  Iheac,  u  ia  all  other  caiea,  b» 

might.  The  lighter  aoili  were  thuee  to  which  oouaoli- 
dation  wu  moat  applicable ;  haaiy  aoil)  reqoirad  pil- 
leriiaticn  befon  ooMolidation.  Mr.  Smith,  he  believed 
preferred  a  aoUd  bottom  to  hia  land.  Perliict  manurinl 
wu  obuioed  from  tbe  air  i  in  ttet,  that  clay  itaeirBt- 
nund  iuelf. 

The  Tola  of  thinki  to  Profteor  Way  for  hia  khtdntM 
in  delivering  tbe  inlsrcating  and  important  leotniw  whkh 
they  bad  then  heard,  wu  Uien  pnt  by  Colonel  CballonB 
from  the  Chair,  and  carried  nnanimonaly ;  ProflHaot 
Way,  In  aoknowledgii^  the  oomplimeot,  expreaaing  tha 
aatiafactlan  it  gave  him  on  thai  and  on  all  other  oaea- 
olona  lo  aid  In  the  great  work  of  promoting  the  objaen 
of  tbe  Sodely. 

The  AcDiT  or  AccouNTa  wu  held  on  Friday  tU 
21atofMiy.  The  Earl  of  Dude,  Frealdent;  Mr.  Rajr. 
mond  Barker,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Commlttui 
Colonel  CbiUoner  and  Mr.  H.  Blanihard,  Memben  of 
the  Finance  Committee;  and  Mr.  Thomu  Knight,  Hr. 
George  J,  Raymond  Barker,  and  Mr.  Georga  Dytf, 
Anditon  on  the  part  of  tbe  Socioty  ;  were  preaent. 

The  Acconnta  of  the  Sodety  ftom  July  to  DeoMibM, 
18&1,  were  examined,  andited,  and  found  corraot.-' 
Tha  Banken'  Letter  and  Tranifer  Reodpt  niating  la 
the  pnrabiM  of  Stock  ia  tbe  Si  per  C«uU.  fbr  ifl^OlO. 
■rare  Ud  before  tbe  Auditora. 

A  SpBciAL  Council,  for  deciding  on  the  Report  to 
be  made  by  the  Council  to  the  engnlng  (leneral  Keetkf 
of  the  Society,  wu  held  on  Friday  the  21at  of  May,  the 
Earl  of  Ducie,  Frealdent,  in  tbe  Chair.  On  the  moUoa 
of  Col.  Challoner,  aeconded  by  Mr.  Uaymood  Barker, 
the  Report  wu  taken  into  conaiderailon  and  agreed  td 
accordicgly. 

The  half-yearly  Gihihal  Miitiho  of  the  Sooirty 
wu  held  at  the  Sooiety'a  HouM  in  Hanover-iqure  oa 
Eatarday  tbe  33ad  of  Hay,  Tha  Earl  of  Oncie,  FreoU 
dent,  in  the  Chi^.  We  have  alrudy  laid  befbn  oar 
-'.tin  ■  rvpott  of  the  proceadioga  at  thii  Matting. 
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(oiimi.T  Council  wmi  kald  at  the  Society's 
la  HanoTor^aara,  on  Wedneidty  tbe  2nd  of 
The  Mlowii^  Membert  of  CotmeU  and  Gorer- 
f  the  Societj  were  preient:  Lord  Portman, 
B,  In  the  Cliair ;  Sir  John  V.  Shellej,  Bart.,  Sir 
I  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  Robert  Price,  Bart , 
Mr.  Raymond  Barker  (Hambleden),  Mr.  Ray- 
Btfker  (Fairfbrd),  Mr.  S.  Bennett,  Mr.  Ivatt 
I,  Captain  Wentworth  BuIIer,  R.N.,  Mr.  Borke, 
•  6.  Cavendish,  M.P.,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr. 
id.  Mr.  Gadetden,  Mr.  Garrett,  Mr.  Brandreth 
Mr.  Gmntham,  Mr.  Hamond,  Mr.  ilsher  Hobbt, 
omiby,  Mr.  Jonai,  Rev.  C.  E.  R.  Keene,  Mr. 
.  Mr.  Lawei,  Colonel  Le  Contenr,  Mr.  Shaw, 
Haondt,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P.,aQd 
ompton  Stanifield,  M.P. 

iphrii  W.  Freeland,  Esq.,  of  The  Albany,  London, 
olid  a  Governor  of  the  Society. 
Tollowing  new  Members  were  eleoted : 

iidhiid,  Haverfcfdwett,  Pembiokesbire. 

,  WiOism,  Brtdfoid,  YorkiUie. 

Johv,  Norwich. 

,  Heuy,  Loadon-resd,  Liverpool. 

Rev.  C.  T.,  Eastbam,  Tenbury,  Woreettcnliirc. 

id,  J.  P.  B.,  M.P.,Lea  Castle,  Kiddermintttr. 

Qeorge  Edward,  Oatlands,  Leeds. 

rdm.  Mead's  Hoase,  Eastbourue,  Sussex. 

,  Hen.  C.  W.  G.,  M.P.,  Naworth  Csstle,  Ciiraberlaoil. 

imse,  Whittksea,  Cambridgeshire. 

laia,  Arthur,  Caddington  Hall,  Herts. 

Charles,  MJ).,  Hertford-street,  Msyfair. 

(ham,  Thomas,  J.  P.  for  the  Co.  of  Galway. 

Chirlea,  Artington-sqnait,  Iilingtoo. 

,  Be^amin,  Gedney  Dyke,  Long. Button,  Lineohishire. 

Edward  John,  Christ  Chareh.  Oxford. 

too.  Earl  of,  Ehaston  Castle,  Derbyshire. 

rd,  Henry,  Sandridge  Cottage,  Melksham.  Wilts. 

WTdliam,  Newton-le-WiUows,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 

I,  Thomas,  Cravsmarsh  Farm,  Melksham. 

}.  P.,  Oundle,  Northamptonshire. 

leniy  P..  28,  Mark-lane.  London. 

Helton  Edward.  Dilhome,  Cheadk,  Staffs. 

jroKS.^Mr.  Ravmond  Barker,  Chairman  of  the 
i  Committee,  laid  before  the  Council  the  monthly 
on  the  accounts  of  the  Society ;  from  which  it 
d  tiiat  the  current  cash-balance  hi  the  hands  of 
ken  was  .€3,022. 

hdknt-Elkct.— Lord  Ashbnrton,  having  betn 
by  the  members  of  the  Society  at  their  receat 

meetiog  the  President  of  the  Society  for  tho 
loing  the  rising  of  the  Lewei  meeting,  addressed 

to  the  Council  expressing  his  regret  that  the 
his  health  would  oblige  him  to  leave  England  for 
man  Spa  daring  the  autumn  of  this  year,  and 
*vent  him  from  occupying,  as  it  would  otherwise 
!cn  his  Lordship's  pleasure  and  duty  to  have 
o  vice-chair  at  the  Pavilion  Dinner  at  the  ensuing 
f  Meeting,  and  from  presiding  at  the  generd 

and  Council  to  be  held  on  the  following  day  in 
nty  Hall  ut  Lewes.  He  hoped,  on  his  return  to 
1,  to  devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  the  high 

which  he  had  been  thus  unanimously  elected 
h)dety. 

la  Mbetino.— Sur  John  Villieri  Shelley,  Bart., 
id  to  the  Council  the  Report  of  the  General 
kunmittee,  of  which  he  was  the  Vice-chairman, 

Lthe  satisfactory  progress  of  the  arrangements 
fwes  Meeting.    This  report  was  received  and 
accordingly. 

aiCT  ron  1866.— Mr.  Raymond  Barker  pre- 
to  the  Council  the  Report  of  the  Special  Com- 
ippointed  at  a  former  Council  to  consider  tlie 
fonr  years  in  advance,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
Baalem  Pistriot  of  the  eorreot  year;  and  their 


recommendation  that  the  Dutriot  of  the  Country  Meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  for  the  year  1856,  should  oomprise 
the  ooontiea  of  Hnatingdon,  Cambridge,  Bedford,  Buck- 
ingham, Hertford,  and  Essex. 

GLoucmaTBR  Msbtino.— The  agreement  between  the 
Mayor  of  Gloucester  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
wss  laid  before  the  Council,  and  executed  in  duplicate 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Society  and  the  powers  of 
the  Charter. 

Tlie  following  letter,  from  Mr.  Saunders,  of  Worces- 
ter, dated  the  22nd  of  May  last,  and  addresaed  to  the 
Secretary,  was  received  with  much  satisfaction  by  the 
Council,  who  ordered  their  best  thanks  to  be  expressed 
for  it,  to  Mr.  Saunders  and  the  Worcester  Committee : — 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  appointed  for  promoting 
the  holdiag  of  the  meeting  of  the  lioysl  Agrieulteisl  Society  in 
1853  at  Worcester,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  5th  init.,  and,  in  reply,  to  express  the  regret  of  the  Com- 
mittee St  the  nnsuoesmfid  result  of  their  appUcation  to  the 
Council.  The  Committee  desire  me  to  express  their  hope  that 
the  Couoeil  of  the  Royal  Agricnhural  Societv  wiU,  upon  some 
early  future  occasion,  take  into  their  consideration  the  very 
strong  eUuns  of  this  ei^  for  the  holding  of  a  Meeting  of  the 
Soeiety  in  Worcester.  Ine  Committee  sssoit  the  Couneil  that 
the  cordial  aid  of  the  rsssdeats  in  this  city  and  aeighboorhoed 
will  not  be  wanting  to  ensure  tiie  anecess  of  the  ssceting  at 
Gloucester." 

Fines  for  Nok-Exhibition. — The  Saentary  laid 
before  the  Council  the  following  general  Report  on  the 
Fines  incnrred  by  parties  who  had  entered  live-itock  for 
the  Windsor  Meeting,  and  caused  the  Society  to  incur 
the  expenoe  of  providing  accommodation  for  their 
animals ;  which  were  eventually,  however,  not  sent  to 
the  Meeting.  The  Council  having  excused  two  parties 
who  had  sent  notioe  before  the  day  of  meetinir,  that  in 
one  case  a  pig  had  died  on  the  railway,  and  in  the 
other  that  the  servant  specially  accustomed  to  the 
management  of  a  stallion  to  be  exhibited  had  met 
with  a  severe  accident,  the  following  was  the  detail 
connected  with  the  remaining  parties,  on  whom  the 
claim  of  fine  was  made,  and  who  had  sent  no  notice 
whatever  before  the  day  of  meeting  of  their  intention 
to  withhold  any  of  thetr  stock  from  exhibition.  Theae 
parties  were  47  in  number,  of  whom  21  paid  the  fine 
on  the  Secretary's  first  application.  The  other  26,  who 
did  not  oomply  with  the '  rule  of  the  Society,  were 
written  to  a  second  time,  when  12  of  them  paid.  The 
remaining  13  were  addressed  by  the  Seeretary  for  the 
third  time,  when  nine  of  them  paid.  There  was  then 
left  a  final  residue  of  5  persons  who  fkiled  to  make  the 
required  payment,  and  whose  names  were  handed  over, 
by  the  unanimous  order  of  the  Council,  to  Messre. 
looke.  Son,  and  Hallowea,  solicitors,  of  Bedford-row. 
In  consequence  of  the  legal  representations  thus  made 
to  them  on  thia  final  reference,  the  whole  of  the  parties 
liable  to  the  fines  in  queation,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  parties  only  who  had  been  exonsed  on  the  special 
grounds  referred  to,  made  the  paymenta  requhed  of 
them,  the  object  of  the  Council  in  this  enforcement  of 
the  rules  of  the  Society  having  been  the  establiahmeat 
of  a  principle  of  impartial  jusUce  in  their  proceedfaap, 
rather  than  the  mere  recovery  of  the  small  sums  of 
whidi  these  fines  oonaisted. 

Prizb  E88AT8. — Mr.  Posey,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Journal  Committee,  transmitted  to  the  Coaneil  the  fol- 
lowing adjudication  of  a  Prize  in  this  department : 

To  John  WiLaon  (late  Prineipal  of  the  Roysl  Agrienl- 
tural  College^  Cirsnesster),  of  Heath  Lodge,  Iver, 
BuekioghaflBshire,  tbe  Boearty's  Prise  of  Tuibtt  So* 
vnanioMa,  for  tiie  best  seconnt  of  the  Mannfisetnre  of 
Sogxr  from  Beet-root,  which  should  indude  the  ktkmm$ 
infaroiStioB :  1.  The  cahbatieB  ef  ths  Boot  for  this  piiw 
pose  ilk  Frabce,  Bdfium,  or  Gensany ;  and  the  srtn< 
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to  which  hiffb  mtoming  tfTecti  its  uochtrine  contents. 
2.  Whether  Mtngold-vnrtel  it  appiictb!e  to  the  in«n»- 
fictnra  of  Sugar  r  8.  MannfiMtiire  of  Su^  according 
to  the  latest  improved  processes.  4.  Disposal  of  tfai 
refuae  for  the  distillation  of  spirits,  eitraction  of  salts, 
or  feeding  of  cattle.  6.  Compsrison  of  profit  per  acre 
from  production  of  sngar  or  corn  at  present  prices. 

Pbxzbs  for  Essays  akd  Rxports.— Lord  Port- 
man  laid  before  the  Council  the  following  Schedule  of 
Prises  for  the  ensuing  year  in  the  department  of  Essays 
and  Reports — 

Farming  of  Herefordahire £50 

Farming  of  Surrey » « •  •  60 

Farming  of  Defbyahire 60 

Hea?y  Land  Farming 80 

Light  Land  Farming 80 

CultiTation  of  Beana  and  Peas 10 

Hereditary  Diseaaea  in  the  Sheep  and 

Pig 20 

Any  other  Agricultural  subject 20 

£260 

This  schedule  wss  sdopted  by  the  Council,  subject  to 
the  usual  conditions  of  competition,  and  Uie  ddiTcry  of 
the  essays  and  reoorts  at  the  House  of  the  Society  on  or 
before  the  let  of  March,  1853. 

Deputation  on  Guamo. — On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  seconded  by  Mr.  Shaw,  the  following 
resolutions  were  carried^- 

1.  That  a  Deputation  to  the  Minister  he  appointed  to  re- 

present the  importance  of  taking  efcry  poaaible  meana 
to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  Onano. 

2.  That  it  consist  of  such  Members  of  the  Council  and  of 

the  Society  as  may  think  fit  to  attend. 

8.  That  the  Seoretary  communicate  to  the  President,  and 
request  a  day  of  interview  with  the  Premier,  and  com- 
municate to  the  Society. 

4.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  he  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond. 

Potato  Diskass. — The  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  H.M. 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Department, 
transmitted  to  the  Council,  through  Mr.  Addington,  the 
following  dispatch  addressed  to  his  Lordship  by  H.  B. 
M.  Consul-  General  at  Warsaw — 

Warsaw.^May  13th,  1862. 
"  Although  the  kingdom  of  Poland  has  suffered  oompara* 
tively  very  little  from  the  blight  of  the  potato  plant,  which  haa 
of  late  years  been  so  general  in  the  more  western  countries  of 
Europe,  everything  relating  to  that  still  unexplained  pheno- 
menon has  neverUielcss  received  much  attention  here  from 
private  individnala  ss  well  as  from  the  public  authorities. 
lYith  the  exception  of  Ireland,  there  ia,  perhapa,  not  another 
country  in  whidi  the  culture  of  the  potato  forms  so  important 
a  feature  of  the  rural  economy  of  the  nation  as  it  does  in  Po- 
land, although  its  introduction  into  this  country  is  of  compa- 
rat  vtly  recent  date;  and  much  public  attention  has  lately 
been  excited  here  by  an  article  extracted  from  a  foreign  pro- 
▼ineial  newspaper,  ascribing  the  so-called  '  potato  disease'  to 
the  presence  of  too  much^ee  ammonia  in  the  laada  on  which 
the  plants  are  cultivated;  and  pointing  out  the  very  simple 
means  of  counteracting  this  evil  by  the  employment  of  fixed 
alksUcs.  This  theory  appears  so  strongly  to  bear  out  the  view 
which  was  taken  here  of  the  aubject  at  the  very  banning  of 
the  epidemic  appearance  of  the  evil  in  queation  (as  reported  in 
my  letter  consular.  No.  28,  of  the  16th  October,  1846),  that  I 
am  induced  to  bring  the  statement  to  your  Loitlahip'a  notice, 
for  the  information  of  such  persons  as  may  be  apedally  inte- 
rested in  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  the  observation.  I 
have  not  seen  the  originsl  ststement ;  but  the  article  above 
alluded  to  mentions  that  it  is  copied  from  the '  K5lnische 
Zeitung.'  to  which  it  had  been  communicated  by  a  Dr.  Voget, 
of  Heiusberg,  in  the  Governmental  District  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Dr.  Voget  recommoids  as  the  most  simple  mode  of  decomposing 
the  free  ammonia,  wherever  by  chemical  tests  it  may  be 
proved  to  exist,  and  whether  ariaing  from  artificial  manurea  or 
from  natural  causes  inherent  in  the  quality  of  the  aoil,  to  use 


crude  gypsum  aa  atop-dicssmg,  or  to  iiri^prte  Hmysid  with 
very  atroiigly  diluted  muriatie  or  snlphurie  acid*  m  tbs  aama 
manner  aa  liquid  manures  are  applied,  or  beiofB  caoyiaf  oat 
the  manure  to  mix  it  with  gypsum,  aahes^  or  aoda^  3U. 
"  (Signed)  Gdit.  du  Plat, 

"  H.  M.  Coo^-OeD.  in  PohmL- 

The  Council  ordared  their  best  thanks  to  b«  umufwi 
to  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  for  the  faTonr  ol  this  com- 
monication. 


A  Wbiklt  Cottncil  was  held  at  tbe  SoMtfu  H( 
in  Hanover-  square,  on  Wednesday,  the  9tfa  of  Jims,  Mr.^ 
Raymond  Barker,  '^oe-Pkesident,  in  the  Chair.     ^ 
fessor  Way,  the  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Society, 
livered  hf s  concluding  Lecture  on  the  agrlenltnral 
dples  of  Jethro  Tnll,  illustrated  by  modem  fMtt. 

Prof.  Way's  object  in  this  second  and  oonefaidiB^ 
lecture  was  to  examine  how  far  the  Tiews  and  prin<» 
ciples   of     TuU   were   consistent   with   the 
discoveries  of  agricnltnral  chemistry.    Plants 
of  certain  organic  and  mineral  elements,  the 
of  which  was   now   well  understood.    The   qvestioB. 
was,  could  these  substances  be  supplied  by  the  air 
and  by  the  soil  without  manure,  as  Toll  supposed  ?    IC 
was  pretty  generally  conceded  at  the  present  day  tha^ 
carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and   water,   together,   were 
capable    of    furnishing    all    that   was   neoesasry   to 
build   up  the  organic   structure   of    plants ;     whilst 
no  soil  of  ordinary  fertility  would  be  found,  noon  ezasai- 
nation,  to  be  absolutely  deficient  in  any  of  die  mineral 
ingredients  that  were  required  by  vegetation.     Tim  air 
contained  both  ammonia  and  carbonic  add,  but  it  mi||it 
be  open  to  question  whether  in  suiBdent  quantity  not 
merely  for  a  natural  but  for  a  foretd  prodnction  of 
wheat  and  other  crops,  such  as  alone  would  snfiloe  for 
the  wants  of  a  populous  community  like  that  of  thii 
country.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  add  in  the  air  had  been 
found  by  repeated  experiments  of  M.  Saufeure  to  amount, 
on  the  average,  to  a  thousandth  part  of  its  weight,  and 
JJebig  had  calculated  that  at  any  one  time  there  was  m 
the  air  as  much  carbon  in  this  invisible  form  as  would 
sufiSoe  for  the  production  of  the  whole  coal  fields  exist- 
ing throughout  the  world.   It  required  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  with  the  air  con- 
stantly in  motion,  and  constantly  renewed  to  the  rooti 
of  plants,  they  might  recdve  from  this  source  all  the 
carbon  which  was  required  for  their  growth.     Whilst, 
too,  eTcry  disintegration  of  the  soil  gave  access  to  thii 
carbonic  acid  in  larger  quantity  for  the  direct  supply  of 
food,  indirectly  it  contributed  to  the  sustenance  of  plants 
by  rendering  aTailable  the  necessary  mineral  elements  of 
their  food,  which  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  add 
was  capable  of  dissolving.    With  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  ammonia  in  the  air,  we  did  not  possess  such  satisfac- 
tory information.    Of  its  existence  there,  no  one  enter-* 
tained  a  doubt ;  it  was  produced  by  the  decay  of  aninml 
and  vegetable  bodies,  given  off  in  the  exhalations  of 
living  animal  bodies,  and  probably  in  the  sweet  perfumes 
of  flowers,  and  thrown  out  in  certain  parts  of  the  world 
in  immense  quantities  by  Tolcanoes.     But  to  asoertaia 
the  proportion  of  ammonia  in  the  air  was  extremdy  dif- 
ficult, and  although  it  had  been  attempted  by  more  than 
one  able  experimenter,  the  results  must  only  be  looked 
upon  as  distant  approximations  to  the  truth,  Fresenius, 
to  whom  the  most  careful  experiments  on  record  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  are  due,  found  that  1,000,000  parts 
by  wdght  of  air  contained  0.133   parts  of  ammonia. 
Without  stopping  to  examine  the  probability  of  these 
fibres  representing  the  average  amount  of  ammonia  in 
the  air,  wc  might  ask  whether  such  a  quantity  would 
sufiSce  for  the  wants  of  an  abundant  Tcgetation.    This 
question  it  was  Impossible  to  answer.     Mr.  Way's  own 
recent  ioTettigationi  had  brought  to  Ught  the  existence 


fMw  of  alwliMliic  the  cubmitB  of  ■■nmonU  (ron 
tti  rii  wMi  M  aB«h  kiUi^  u  tf  tbn  wen  rtriMu 
■difc  A  good  joU.  wdl  opawi  by  eoUintiDD,  voiild 
tWmftii  I  b*  Mutuitlr  at  work,  itj  tnd  night,  eol- 
iMd^MtiMnla  Ittmt  the  ur;  and  tke  qovititr  tlut 
Mali  be  M  oHiteed  would  onlj  be  limited  hj  the 
tinwtaij  •(  tb«  nnewKt  of  the  ilr.  Of  cooiw  »b 
Mold  DOt  Mf  how  often  thU  wonld  tike  pUce ;  bat 
rtatwillieltenBtioiu  of  tempentnre,  diflVreDMiin  the 
hMt  of  tho  Kdl  and  tlu  tir,  the  iDfiueacn  of  wiod,  and 
pshopo  alaoaoautMit  Interehanie  In  ihe  paiticUa  of 
rit  IkiBMlMl,  it  wa*  aildant  that  iha  ranewal  at  the  air 
lalh*  Mil,  ud  the  conNqneot  leqnliitioa  by  it  of  an- 
MMia,  ni|ht  go  on  to  a  tctj  (reat  eiunt.  And  it  wai 
worthy  of  nouirk,  too,  that  thiicolleotionotammonia 
bf  tta  aaO  wai  quite  Indtpendeot  of  rain  and  dewt,  and 
■M  ahnja  proccedinf.  Tha  more,  therefore,  the  loil 
*M  capoead  to  the  air  the  rieber  It  would  become. 
Of  OPWM  Hr.  Wa7  ipoke  of  loilf  cootaioing  a  inSeient 
fHBtto  of  elajr.  Some  light  loUi  there  might  be  that 
WmM  m  t^tond,  not  benefited,  b;  nob  aipoiara. 
Hr.  Way  wont  od  to  ipeak  of  tha  experimenta  at  the 
■•r.  Mr,  Saith,  at  Loii  Weedon,  expreuiog  the  grtat 
■Miieatlon  whteh  be  had  uperieneed  from  a  Tiiit  to 
tlatptaee.  Tlieae  crope  of  wheat,  which  were  now 
gmnDf  on  land  which  had  been  for  aix  jftrt  under 
^Mat  wWiont  mannre  ofanj  kind,  looked  aa  if  tbej  bad 
RMlnd  a  drctaing  of  anmoniacal  lalti:  and  thU,  in. 
died,  WM  the  fact,  though  the  ammotiU  had  been  added 
■at  Mrtellf,  bnt  indintllf,  and  fram  Iht  air, 
kj  the  abundant  cnltiiatlon  which  Mr.  Smith'i 
Mtlwd  enabled  him  to  gin.  Mr.  Wa;  wai  of  opiaion, 
tkM,  that.  M  tar  M  the  organic  element!  of  regetation 
WMB  eonceroed,  there  wu  no  ibiolute  loipouibilitT, 
bBt,«a  theotber  hand,  eTerrprobabilitf,  that  tbef  might 
be  Menred  in  all  abundance  tor  large  crop*  without 
MMMHre,  provided  that  the  toil  wai  fully  eipoied  to  the 
fa*"——  of  the  air.  The  onlf  queitiaa  that  remaioed 
waa  In  regard  to  the  exhauition  of  miaeral  matteraby 
tUa  mode  of  cropping,  Mr.  Way  belieted  that  Ibe 
dngorof  mineral  dbaaition  la  >oili  wai  frequently  f ery 
greuly  OTarratad.  There  wai  do  doubt  tbit  the  con- 
tbnooa  nrapplng  by  wheat,  or  any  other  plant,  without 
the  retam  of  iny^luK  in  Ibe  ilwpe  of  minnre,  would 
gndoalty  bnt  certainly  reduce  the  quantity  of  mineral 
■attar  oootaluad  In  tba  loil ;  but  the  quantltie*  id  re- 
amed were  now  accurately  known,  and  it  would  be 
fannd  that  a  oontiouoai  courae  of  cropping  by  wheat 
hr  naeay  yean  took  from  Ihe  land  only  a  rery  iniig- 
■till milt  quuitJty  of  theae  lubatancea.  The  following 
table  dMwed  the  amDunt  of  phoapboric  acid,  potaih, 
ke.,  remored  by  a  lii^  crop  of  wheat  in  one  and 
twwnty  yeara  reapectiTcly,  and  in  another  column  of  the 
table  wonld  be  found  the  }>(rcm(ep<  compmition  which 
Uw  eoU  mnat  haTe  to  yield  them  for  twenty  rnch  cropi. 

1  crop.  SO  ompi.    Per.<eataga  re- 

Iba.  IN.       hhI  by  £0  cropi. 

flOiea    ....  171  3,420  OISS 

rhoap.   acid  SO  BOO  0^7 

Ool^.    add  a  leo  (K)OT 

Vmt IS  S20  (H)U 

Hagae^..  10  200  OOOt 

TauA....  as  7S0  ODSe 

Soda s  «o  oooa 

arr  s,Bto  o  ita 

ne  po^eentige  remoTtd  frmn  loil  by  20  crope,  u  ealenbled 
CD  tha  auumption  that  the  uil  ii  10  ii'-  '-      -  -* 
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I  fonnd  witbont  a 
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email  quantity  of  thoae  adnaral* 
«d,  it  1*  uenally  the  eate  that  a 
loamy  loll  wonld  contain  from  two-tentha  and  upwarda 
of  potaih,  and  other  thinp  in  proportion  i  and  altboagb 
the  whole  of  tbit  might  not  he  aiiilahle  at  any  one  time, 
the  conitant  Itirring  of  the  land  bringinr  into  pUy  the 
action,  fnraiabed  a  cooitant  lupply  adequate  to  the 
wauli  of  the  plinti.  But  although  there  might  be  no 
danger  of  eihaoiting  Ihe  land  by  tbit  ayitem  of  cnltiTi- 
tjon,  Mr.  Way  did  not  lee  wliat  good  reaion  there  waa 
~  land  for  more  than  a  cer< 


manure.  In  eonduiion,  he  begged  to  ny  that,  hailng 
thown  u  far  aa  be  wu  able  the  admiaribUity  of  the  im- 

SroTod  Talllan  lyitem  on  theoretical  eonelderationi,  hii 
nty  wai  orer :  It  wai  for  piacUcal  mm  themielfet  to 
trat  thoroughly  the  meriti  of  the  plan,  and  to  deeida 
upon  ita  nltinute  adoptloo  or  rejection. 

On  the  motion  of  Hr.  Gadeiden,  aecooded  by  Mr. 
Wolryebe  Wbitmore,  the  best  thioki  ot  the  Council 
were  TOted  to  Prof.  Way,  for  the  faiour  of  thia  lecond 
lecture  on  a  inbject  of  to  much  intereit  and  imporlance. 
Captain  Wentworth  BuUer,  R.N.,  hid  viilted  the 
tlei.  Mr.  Smith'i  farm  at  Loli-Wecdon  ;  and  be  went 
to  it  ai  iceptical  m  a  man  could  go.  He  wai  told  that 
whrat  bad  been  grown  for  tlx  yean  encceidrely  on  Ibe 
■ame  land,  and  wii  informed  of  Ihe  application  of  b' 
hour  to  the  sereral  operations  of  the  crop.  He  re- 
■olfed,  if  poiiible,  to  pick  holes  in  the  system.  He 
examined  the  thriiher  ind  tha  labonren  ou  the  farm  ; 
he  looked  OTer  the  crepi ;  bnt  he  wai  unable  to  detect 
any  error  in  the  itatementi  made  to  him.  Mr.  Smitii 
showed  lilm  hii  wheat,  and  the  fieldi  on  which  bii 
aterage  cropa  of  36  bnsheli  an  acre  had  been  railed : 
fail  men  corrobomted  hii  aiserliooi.  He  aieartlined 
the  price  of  digging,  and  foand  that  people  cootd  earn 
2i.  a-day.  All  the  manure  wai  ipplied  to  the  green 
crop!,  which  were  ii  marrelloui  as  the  com-cropi.  He 
bad  first  1  heary  crop  of  rye  cnt  in  April,  then  swedes, 
rnd  afterwardi  trancing.  There  wu  not  too  much  or  loo 
little mdstn re,  TlierootseitendedtolBinchei.  Thecrop 
being  n»er  checked,  the  straw,  u  in  Mr.  Hewitt  DaTis'l 
system,  wa*  bright,  from  the  rcgetation  not  beln)/  re* 
tarded.  Captain  Boiler  bad  procured  lome  of  Clayton's 
three-pronged  forks,  IB  incbei  long,  for  the  purpose  of 
aicettuuing  what  could  be  done  on  Ibis  plan.  Thsy 
were  worked  by  day-liboDren,  at  the  common  wages 
of  the  country.  They  dug  61  rodi  a-diy  of  light, stony 
loil,  thoroughly  well,  to  the  depthof  IS  inches,  it  itoit 
3d.  1  rod.  He  hid  been  aurpilied  at  the  amount,  ex- 
cellence, and  economy  of  the  work  executed. Mr. 

Rodwell,  of  Alderton  Hall,  bid  used  the  fork  much  on 
hii  own  property  In  Enffolk.  Tlie  forki  were  of  the 
light  ipit  kind,  lod  Ibe  best  were  made  in  tbit  connty  ; 
Ihey  went  to  the  depth  of  18  inches,  and  turned  the  iM 
completely  up.  A  thounnd  acres  of  land  had  been  dug 
to  that  depth,  at  from  21d.  to  3d.  the  squire  rod,  tor 
Ihe  purpose  of  taking  np  the  chicory  crop.  The  ex- 
penie  «t  thii  forking  wai  from  30s.  to  33i.  4d.  per 
acre ;  and  the  labourers,  daring  the  winter  montba— 
from    October     to     April— could    cam    from     10a. 

to    12i.    per    week. Mr.    J.    Mainwarlng    Paine 

being  citendTely  engaged  In  bop  cultiTating,  had  bis  at- 
tention much  directed  to  operalioni  of  the  nitun  then 
referred  to.  He  trenched  at  iulerral*,  and  every  year 
dug  200  acres  to  a  perpeniUcular  depth  of  IB  inches. 
Tha  cost  wu  greater  at  the  first  digging.  It  cost  him 
24s.  per  acre  to  bring  the  bottom  (oil  to  the  surface.  It 
perhipa  might  be  better  to  do  it  at  two  apita,  in  Iheiime 
manner  u  Mr.  Smith  did.  In  which  case  it  would  coat 
him  30*.  pet  acre.  The  labonrirri  can  eern  from  2i.  to 
3*.  6d.  *  day.      He  but  found  one-horse  tcariflen  tho 
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belt  for  iaUrralf .    He  had  Men  wbeat  eropt  on  land 
well  auuiarad  with  oakinooioetl  Mtlti,  gVMOi  and  otbor 
sabttaacM,  look  poor  and  blighted  ;  while  thoae  on  ad- 
joining portions  of  tlie   same  land — treated    on  Mr. 
Smith's  plan,  retaining  in  the  soil  an  available  stock  of 
nutriment  without  being  required  to  be  oaanured  for  the 
current  year — were  looking  remarkably  well,  and  yielded 
71  quarters  of  wheat.     By  applying  to  the  crop  itself  a 
Urge  amount  of  ammoniacal  matter,  a  great  portion  of 
it  was  lost  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  Yegetatioo. 
In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  he  stated  that  he  had  known 
a»hes  or  burnt  turf  applied  for  carrots  seren  years  ago. — 
Mr.  H amend  thought  the  nature  of  the  soil  ongbt  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.     He  had  paid  24s.  an  acre  for 
trenching  at  18  in.  intenrals.     He  considered  that  Mr. 
Smith's  charge  of  j^  a  load  for  straw  on  the  credit  side 
of  his  account  was  too  much.— Mr.  Gadesden  remarked, 
that  he  was  much  struck  with  that  part  of  the  lecture 
where  it  was  stated  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  in- 
organic elements  of  a  soil  are  exhausted  by  cropping. 
The  Question  of  exhaustion  was  one  that  had  been  often 
raisea  against  Mr.  Smith's  system.     It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  such  exhaustion  would  be  practicably  almost 
impossible,  provided  the  soil  was  from  time  to  time  kept 
in  a  state  of  sufficient  comminution.     Professor   Way 
hsd  placed    the    subject  in  a  new   and  clearer  light. 
He  had  even  said  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  supply 
manure  than  to  go  on  growing  crops  without  it.     If, 
however,  Mr.  i^mith's  crops  in  this,  their  seventh  year, 
were  better  than  Mr.  Gadesden's  show*crop  last  year, 
and  the  profit  of  such  system  of  cultivation  should  con  • 
tinue  unabated,  he  himself  could  see  no  reason  for  its 
being  abandoned ;  as  no  person  would  cease  to  cultivate 
profitably.    The  expense  of  cultivation,  too,  was  ren- 
dered lignt  by  the  implements  which  Mr.  Smith  em- 
ployed, the  principal  of  which  was  a  single-horse  scari- 
fier that  worked  two  lands  at  a  time.      Mr.  Gadesden's 
operations  being  carried  on  in  heavy  land  in  Surrey  cost 
him  more  money  than  Mr.  Smith's  at  Lois-Weedon  on 
a  lighter  soil.     He  had  now  17  or  18  acres  in  cultiva- 
tion under  the  new  system ;  but  the  season  had  been 
particularly  trying,  and  the  autumn  having  been  dry, 
the  giain  had  lain  long  in  the  soil ;  he  found  the  system 
a  difficult  one  to  carry  out  in  such  seasons.  Mr.  Smith's 
object,  he  believed,  was  to  get  the  wheat  to  tiller  before 
winter,  not  to  be  retarded  till  the  spring.      In  wet  wea- 
ther the  scarifier  could  not  be  worked.— Prof.  Way  re- 
plied, that  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  system  would  be  abandoned ;  but  that  it 
would  be  continued  as  long  as  it  was  found  to  go  on 
profitably.     He  saw,  however,  no  reason  why  manuring 
should  not  continue  to  be  applied  to  green  crops,  and 
should  only  be  omitted  for  wheat.     There  would  be  no 
harm  in  carrying  on  the  system  under  the  same  circum- 
stances for  ten  years.     A  time  of  improved  mechanical 
appliances  might  supersede  the  use  of  manures ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  cheaper  source  of  ammonia  might 
be  disco  vered.—Capt.  Bullcr  remarked  that  as  Mr.  SmiUt's 
land  was  on  the  oolite,  it  might  yield  a  larger  amount  of 
mineral   matter  to  vegetation,    while  the  climate  was 
favour.ible,  and  the  amount  of  rain  small.    He  understood 
that  Mr.  Smith  attached  great  importance  to  the  effects 
of  exposure  to  froat,  and  accordingly  that  he  turned  up 
his  land  rough  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  full 
benefit  of  that  influence — Mr.  Whitmore  hoped  that 
the  lecture  they  had  just  heard  would  be  published  in 
the  Society's  Journal,  in  order  that  it  might,  on  account 
of  its  importance,  receive  the  full  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers.— In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  Mr.  Bsskerville  Glegg, 
Mr.  Thomas  Smith  remarked  that  if  anything  ruined 
fox-hunting  it  would  be  the  winter-beans,  which,  Oc- 
tober planted  in  lines  five  feet  apart,  yielded  7i  quarters 
to  the  acre. — Mr.  Rowlandson  thought  that  in  addition 


to  the  Ibrtilisiog  eflbeti  of  tke  syftem,  a  grist  dad 
pMidad  on  the  tine  of  aowtog.    It  had  Jttrt  Wm 
that  wheat  ought  to  tiller  hi  winter.    In  eaatera  etmtm. 
tries,  when  wheat  tiUered  before  Chriatmaa,  the  haff9 
were  tamed  into  it.    He  oonddered  that  early  aowiag 
would  be  prodnotiye  of  great  retnlti :  winter-aown  eatt 
in  Surrey  would  retnm  donble.    While  aeknowledglM 
the  full  merits  of  Mr.  Smith's  operationa,  be  waa  atUI  tf 
opinion  that  time  of  sowing  was  as  important  a  point  ai 
the  preparation  of  the  land.    Mr.  Rowlandaon  regarM 
agriculture  as  the  fasciculus  of  all  the  seienoea,  none  flf 
which  can  be  neglected  withont  in  a  eertaln  degree  fa^ 
riously  affecting  its  operation! ;  and  howefer  eorrfetsqf 
scieooe  might  be  in  Itself,  its  application  wonld  leadli 
many  errors,  unless  all  the  drcumstanoea  and  heariap 
of  each  particular  case  vrere  duly  taken  faito  eonaidari- 
tion.— Mr.  Paine  had  jnst  seen  a  crop,  aovm  oa  the  Mi 
of  November,  lookhig  at  that  tioM  as  well  aa  ooaMbs 
desired. --Mr.  Rodwell   thought  that  do   atatad    rak 
could  be  Uid  down  for  tiie  time  of   sowing,  dtWr 
in  reference  to  the  soils  or  cUmale  of  diifereDt  parti 
of  the  kingdom.     He  knew  soils  in  the  same  eoaaly 
and    parish    on    which    it  would  be   nnwiae    to  sow 
in  every    case    either    uniformly    early  or  late.    Rt 
had  gained  the  experience  of  a  great  manr  yearn  on  that 
pohit,  but  found  that  it  was  difficult  to  lay  down  aay 
fixed  rule  on  the  subject.     He  might,  however,  tent  wt 
to  say  that  good  lands  were  better  adapted  for  bdag 
sown  in  October  and  sandy  toils  in  December.— Mf. 
Gadesden  observed  that  Mr.  Smith  had  sown  wheat  m 
the  11th  of  September,  that  he  was  obliged  the  monlfc 
after  to  plough  up,  In  oonsequenee  of  the  grain  haviag 
matted  on  the  soil.— Mr.  Rodwell  referred  to  the  gra* 
dual  modification  of  his  practice  of  manure  by  the  cipa* 
rience  of  successive  years.    When  he  first  sowed  ecfB. 
he  applied  to  his  land  20  loads,  or  15  tons,  of  fhrn-ysfd 
manure  to  the  acre,  agreeably  with  the  practioe  also  fel* 
lowed  at  that  time  in  the  adjoining  oonnty  of  Norfolk. 
He  then  gradually  reduced  his  manuring  to  one-half 
that  amount ;  afterwards  to  20  loads  in  four  yeara,  ap- 
plying it  twice  during  that  period  at  10  loada  per  aera. 
He  believed  that  if  he  could  put  on  each  year  only  fife 
loads  per  acre,  or  still  smaller  quantitiea  at  ahorter  In* 
tervals,  he  should  derive  greater  advantages  than  froas  a 
greater  quantity  applied  at  once. — Mr.  Thomaa  Snilh 
remarked  that  he  believed  it  was  the  opinion  of  hie  bra« 
tber  that  It  would  be  beat  to  go  on  at  Lois-Weedon  for  a 
year  or  two  longer  on  the  present  plan,  and  then  to  fat- 
trod  uce  root  crops  into  the  system. 

The  Council  then  referred  these  lectures  of  Prat 
Way,  and  interesting  results  connected  with  TnlHsa 
cultivation,  kindly  communicated  to  the  Society  by  Mr. 
Hay,  of  Dunse  Castle,  to  the  Journal  Committee. 
Communications  from  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope  on  a  tria 
of  manures,  and  from  Mr.  Peter  Love  on  facts  eon- 
nected  with  the  deposition  of  siliceous  matter  on  the 
wheat-stalk,  illustrathig  pointe  discussed  hi  a  former 
lecture  by  Prof.  Way,  was  abo  referred  to  that  Com- 
mittee. 


Dbputation  on  Guano.— The  follo\»hig  Members 
of  Council  and  Governors  of  the  Society  met  by  apjpoint- 
ment  in  the  Council  Room  at  the  House  of  the  Society 
at  half-past  two  o'clock,  previously  to  assembling  at 
four  o'clock  at  the  official  residence  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, in  Downing-street,  as  part  of  the  Deputetion  which 
the  Earl  of  Derby-*  on  the  representotion  of  the  Earl  of 
Ducie,  as  the  President  of  the  Society — had  expressed 
{  the  pleasure  it  would  gire  his  Lordship  to  reeeite: 
namely,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Bemera,  Hon.R. 
H.  Clive,  M.P.,  Baron  Goldamid,  Sir  John  ViUlers 
Shelley,  Bart,,  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr* 
iUcock,  M.P.,  Mr.   Raymond  Barker,  Captaiii  Want- 
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■ortk  Boiler,  R.  N.,  C«pUia  SUaSej  C*ri,  B«t.  ThomM 
l^lor,  ColoBd  ChilloDcr,  Mr.  Fither  Hobbi,  Mr.  Had- 
•a,  of  Cutlcutra,  Mr.  Thompion,  Prof.  Wi;,  uid 
J)DU  Wabb. 

n»  Dvke  of  Ricbmond  htting  taken  tb«  Chair  it  wu 
•naofcd  Ibot  the  DepnUtlon  ibanld,  In  Iti  inlBrriew 
witk  the  Frine  Hlniitsr,  confine  IImIT  to  the  abject  for 
rtkb  it  bad  been  ipecUIlT  *ppolDCed  hj  tbs  Conncil— 
■■■■It,  "  to  repreaent  to  hii  Lordiblp  the  Importvice 
altakimg  «*Br*  poidble  meani  to  effect  ■  reduction  in 
dM  pnca  of  Qnino."  At  the  reqncit  ortbe  Meeting, 
C^ptoin  Bailer  and  Mr.  Hndion,  at  Cutleiere,  con- 
WUed  to  (ddrtM  the  Elarl  of  Derby  on  the  pirt  al  the 
DepUatiott. 

CaptaiB  StMolaj  Ctrr  prcKnted  to  tbe  Sooietf  la  i 
(■lallm  Spanlih  work  on  Ooino,  pnbliibcd  l>it  je*r 
It  lieu,  aod  entitled,  "  Eitadioc  aabre  el  Horod,  4 
Hirtoria  de  lai  Contntaa  celebridu,  por  el  Qobiemo 
Mni  an  apeudio  exterior ;  preeedidi  d«  RefleiiDnei 
Oepanlea  ■obro  tiitemu  de  cnltiTO  j  Bbonoi :  por 
LO.S"— for  whicb  attention  the  Meeting  eipreMed  to 
Urn  tbeir  beiC  tbuike. 

na  Mamben  wbo  attended  that  MeMinf  h^Tins  ad- 
joomad,  at  4  o'elock,  to  Doiminf-KiMit,  ware  joined  by 
tte  Collowing  additional  Member*  of  tbe  Sodety,  with 
titom,  aoeODipanted  by  Mr.  Hudion,  their  Secretary, 
Oaj  formed  Ibe  Societi'a  DapnUtion  to  the  Eirl  oF 
Dafbr— namely ,  tbe  Doke  of  Bnecleach,  Hon.  Colonel 
Dog^aa  Penuaat,  M.P.,  Hon.  Edward  Lloyd  Uoelyn, 
H.^,  Biaht  Hon.  Sir  Jame*  R.  Q.  Graham,  Bart., 
M.P.,  Sir  Kobert  Pric«.  Bart.,  HP.,  Sir  John  V.  B. 
Ithnatone,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  BramiCon,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Int  Briaeee,  Mr.  Darby.  Mr.  FeUowei,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Plar^,  H.F.,  Mr.  FreeUod,  Mr.  Puller,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Langaton,  M.F.,  Mr.  Welter  Long,  M.P.,  Mr.  Mar- 
AaU,  H.P.,  Mr.  Neibit,  Ur.  Odami.Mr.  WiUon  Pat- 
tan,  M.P.,Mr.  RobartM, M.P.,  Mr.  Sawlindaan,  Prof. 
Siwdl,  H.P.,  Mr.  SUnoy,  M.P.,  Mr.  Crompttin  Stang- 
Md,  H.P.,  and  Mr.  Wreford. 

In  Iba  ataanca  at  the  Earl  of  Duma,  the  Freiideat  of 
tka  Saeietr,whawaj  ecnfined  at  that  time  to  hii  bad  by 
wtwalllBaai,  tbe  Deputation  wai  headed  by  the  Duke 
of  KMuDond,  and  introdnced  by  bi*  Grace  to  the  Frine 
Hlabtar.  Captain  Bnller  and  Ur.  Hodion,  of  Ciiilu- 
am.  tbas  addncMd  tbe  Eul  of  Derby  on  the  part  of 
dMDapotatiatii  and  bie  Lordahip,in  tbeconrae  of  hia 
nply,  promiiad  to  aid  the  objact  of  the  Soctaty  by  eTery 
naana  that  then  were  or  might  afterwardi  be  planed 
wltbiD  bii  power.  Ha  Depatatlon  then  eipreaied 
tbrir  aeknowledfamenti  of  bii  Lordiblp'i  oonrteey  ' 
adsitttiDgtbam  t '--- ^—   —  . —.-j 


A.  WibkltCouncil  waaheld  on  WedneiHiiy,  the  IGtb 
of  Jana— pmeot,  the  Dake  of  Richmond,  Trtutee,  in 
the  Chair;  Lord  Bridport,  Hon.  R.  H.  CliTS,  M.P., 
Sir  John  yillien  Sheltay,  Bart.,  Sir  John  V.  B.  John- 
■tooe,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Arkwrigbt  (Hampton  Conit), 
Hr.  Raymond  Barker  (Hambledon),  Mr.  H.  Raymond 
Barker,  Mr.  Brucoe,  Mr.  Browne,  Mr.  Buller  (Dil- 
kme),  Hr.  E.  Ballen,  Dr.  CilTert.  Rar.  T.  Gator.  Mr. 
Qadaadeo,  Mr.  Brandreth  Glbbi,  Mr.  Baakeriille  Glegg, 
Mr.  Grantham,  Hr.  Fiiher  Hobba.  Mr.  Law  Hodge*. 
M.P.,  Mr.  Horatio  Keoible.  Mr.  Lennox  Naper,  Mr. 
Tovnley  Milford.  Mr.  C.  E.  Ofcrman.   M.  Malricieu 

iParia).  Hr.  Farkici,  Mr.  Rowlandaon.  Prof.  Sewell, 
'rof.  Simonda,  Mr.  Simpaon.  Mr.  Roynotda  Solly,  and 
Ut.  R^  Trenoh. 

SOMTiTon  ¥<m  OuaNo. — Mr.  Fliher  Hobba  gave 
iKitioe  that  be  ahonld  move  the  following  rei'ilation  at 
tba  enining  Monthly  Cooocil  on  the  7tb  of  July; 
naaaly— "That«Drinar£1.000Bnd  tbe  Gold  Modal 
of  tba  Soolaty  b«  offarad  for  the  dUcotary  of  a  Mauura, 


PoiHTi  OF  Cattlk. — Mr.  OTarman  oalled  the  at- 
tention of  tbe  Cosodl  to  tbe  eatabliabed  aocoeaii  w  h« 
undtratood,  of  that  ajitem  of  (leertainiikc  the  milking 
qnalitiea  of  dairy  from  eitemal  rclatloiki  and  con- 
figuntion,  which  H.  Gu^ocin  hid  lubmitted  to  tba 
comideratioQ  of  Membera  of  the  Society,  at  the  North- 
ampton Meeting,  in  the  year  1B17|  and  at  the  aame 
time  brooght  onder  the  notioe  of  the  pnblic,  by  re-pab> 
liihing  in  that  year  (through  Meaara.  Longman  and 
Co.)  the  Engliih  trinaluion.  which  had  been  Blreadf 
printed  in  France,  of  the  work  containing  tbe  detail! 
and  illBitrationi  of  hia  ayitem.  Eiperience  bad  aiooe 
that  date  been  gained  in  thete  diacrimination*,  and  their 
correetneaa  conbrmed  or  modified  by  praotloal  nferenoa 
to  inimali  of  well. known  quatitiea  In  Tirions  part*  of 
tbe  Continent  a*  well  aa  in  thii  country,  eepecially  in 
Ireland,  where  a  tranalaiion  of  M.  Guiaon'a  work  had 
been  pabliabed  in  aaccciuTe  number*  of  the  Farm*rt' 
GazitU,  and  nbaeqneDtly  in  a  collected  form  by  Meaara. 
Orr  and  Co.,  of  Patemoater-row,  in  Loudon. — Mr, 
Piiber  Hobba  eonld  bear  tettimony  to  tbe  laloe  of  theae 
criteria ;  foT  bating  on  one  occaiion  met  M.  Guinon  at 
Caatleacre,  be  waa  aoipiiacd  to  find  that  M.  Qnfnon 
■elected  from  among  the  Deron  cattle  on  that  farm,  by 
meana  of  external  formation  and  peculiar  derelopment*, 
exactly  thooe  animala  which  Mr.  Hudaon  knew  from 
actual  eiperience  to  be  the  beat  dairy  cowa  of  hia  herd 
—The  Duke  of  Richmond  thought  that  thia  wai  a  mb- 
ject  of  great  intereat  and  importance,  and  one  that  well 
deurrcd  to  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  practicBl 
farmera.  He  woold  not,  howaTer,  confine  theae  pointi 
to  Dairr  Cattle  geoerally,  any  more  than  to  the  Cbannal 
Iilaadi  Cattle  in  particular.  He  bad  been  fmured  by 
Colonel  La  Contenr  with  lealea  of  pointa  ftor  Sbort-homa 
and  other  breeda.  drawn  up  in  a  aimilar  manner  to  thoae 
of  the  Jeraey  Cattle,  which  were  lait  year  placed  in  tbe 
bandi  of  tbe  jodgea  in  that  cla*>  at  Windior,  when  their 
awarda  gare  ao  mach  aatiafaction  to'  all  partlea.  Hia 
Grace  waa  in  communication  with  Colonel  Le  Contear 
on  thia  inbject,  and  he  would  lake  an  opportnnitj  of 
laying  theae  acalea  of  pointa  before  tbe  Conncil.  He 
would  repeat,  bowerer,  that  it  would  be  dealrable  to 
baTe  tba  whole  qneatioo  anbmitted  to  the  conaideratlon 
and  actnal  teat  Ota  committee  of  practical  farmera,  witb 


andenland  tbe  origin  of  tbe  difference  in  the  qnality  of 
milk  given  by  the  aame  cowa  on  difierent  farma.  He 
waa  aware  tliat  diRarenee  In  tbe  amount  and  quality  of 
the  herbage  woold  oFtea  account  for  difference  in  th* 
Bmoiint  and  qnality  of  the  milk ;  bat  he  bad  met  with 
many  caaea  in  which  thio  oiroumatance  wu  not  tafllaient 
lo  famiah  a  latlAotary  eiplanation  ;  and  be  thought 
theae  rarloaa  external  conditlona  of  paatura  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  cowa  tbamaoliea  wei  a  important  onoa 


MiscxLLANaous  CoMMUNiCATioNB.  —  Sir  John 
Conroy,  Bart,,  tranamitted  to  the  Council  a  wmple  of 
wheat  grown  at  Arborfield  Hall  in  1851,  and  aold  in 
Readiiig  market,  on  tbe  &th  of  June,  18S2,  at  h2».  % 
quarter:  it  waa  aaedad  under  tbree  pecka  to  the  acre, 
and  drilled  in  at  13  inehea  apart ;  it  yielded  fife  quartera 
to  the  acre,  and  wdghed  651bB.  to  tbe  buah^.— Mr. 
ScrattoD,  ofThePfkiry.  near  Frlttlewell,  Eisei.  com- 
monlcated  tbe  patrUenlan  oonnectad  witb  the  blight  that 
bad  appaand  eilanaiialy  among  hia  own  winlri  beam 
and  tboaa  of  bi*  ndghboara, — Mr.  Farmer,  of  Paieley, 
■•naat^d  nn  iaqoiry  on  tb«  inlijeat  of  the  ohioory  crop  i 
"What  wire  it!  propertiaa,  and  wbatil*r  It  oonU  uot  b« 


see 
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grown  for  other  purpom  Uud  u  >  inbititiiU  for  coffee  t 
■oeh,  for  inituiee,  u  brewing  beer,  whollj  or  la  pirt  u 
•  iDbilitnte  for  mmli,  or  tar  feediuicpiirpoiei  in  tfae  euei 
of  horui»Ddp<g«."-MT.  HiUDlckgon,  of  2fi,  Oii». 
bem-Krret,  iniomud  theCmiDdl  of  the  near  completion 
ot  hii  Portable  Flu-Breakici,  8cDtcbin(,  ud  Heckllni 
Uilie  tor  fu-men,  end  iaiited  >  penonu  inipection. — 
Ur.  Croll,  of  Bow  CommoD  Luie,  celled  the  ettoition 
of  the  Council  to  ■  (imple  teit  of  the  pority  of  ■olphela 
of  imoionii,  founded  on  it«  being  ToUtiliuble  it  ■  red- 
heit,  while  the  earthj  imporitlet  woold  remein  behind 
OD  the  BhOTCl  or  other  pUteof  iron  oiedfbr  thepurpoae. 
—Mr.  FreemiD  &oc,  of  70,  Btnnd,  prewnted  ■  Ciinojl 
block-tin  Diirr  SiphODi  with  piiton  end  wooden  itead 
eomplete,  which  he  woold  meaofacture  for  Iha  igricnl- 
turel  commanitf  at  one-half  the  loweit  price  jet  dianed 
hrtbem— nimelT,at  1*.  6d.—TbeCoanriiai4ered  their 
tuDil  acknowledgmenti  for  the  fitonr  of  tbeee  eomma- 


&  Weikly  Cdukcil  wu  beld  at  the  Socletj'i  Hoaie 
In  HanoTcr-iquare,  on  Wedneadaj,  the  S3rd  of  Jane  : 
pteaent.  the  Earl  of  Dncie,  Preiidenl.  in  the  Chair  ; 
Lord  Bemen.  Sir  John  ViUien  Shellej,  Batt.,  Sir 
Bobert  Price,  Bart,,  M.P.,  l>ir  Henrj  Shiffner,  BarL, 
air  John  V.  B.  Jobnatone,  fiart.,  M.F.,  Col.  Aoateo, 
Mr.  Ra>moDd  Barker,  Mr.  Biowoe,  Capt.  Wentworth 
Boiler.  R.N.,  Dr.  CalTerl.  Mr.  W.  Q,  CaTendiih,  H.P., 
Mr.  George  Djer,  Mr.  C.  Ef  re,  Mr.  Qadeaden,  Mr. 
Bruidreth  Gibbi,  Mr.  Glegg,  Mr.  Fiiber  Hobbe,  Mr. 
H.  Kenble,  Mr,  RowUndaoo,  Prof.  Sewell,  Mr.  Slmp- 
Min,  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Mr.  Sollr,  Mr.  Spenoer  Sun- 
bope,  Mr.  Trench,  and  Prof.  Waj. 

Mr.  Scratton  made  farther  commnnicatioDi  to  the 
Conncil  on  the  progreia  of  the  blight  in  winter  bcana. — 
Hr.  Gadeadeo  stated  that  hii  own  crop  had  been  at- 
tickad,  and  he  anderatood  that  in  NorthamptonaMre 
and  Sameraetihlre  limilar  cropi,  io  one  initanea  to  the 
extent  of  forty  tcrei.  were  mowed  dawn  and  carried  tn 
tbe  mannre-jard  in  largo  quantiliea. — Mr.  Fnller,  M.P., 
reported  the  attackof  hucabbagei,  in  Sanei,  by  a  amall 
white  maggot  eating  ioto  the  atema  and  rooti. — The  Earl 
of  Tjrconnel  Iranamitted  commnnicatiooa  from  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinaon  and  Mr.  Giimstone,  on  the  anbject 
of  Egyptian  wheat  and  peaa,  of  which  hii  Lordihip  fi- 
VOOred  the  Cooncil  with  ipedmena. — Meein.  Swinburne 
reported  their  minnfictare  of  cheap  glaaa  nUmiila  for 
dairy  pnrpocei. — The  Coancil  ordered  their  nnul  ac- 
knowledgmenti  for  the  fafonr  of  theie  conunnniotiona. 


A  SpBCtjii.  Council,  for  deciding  on  the  Jndget  to 
be  selected  for  the  Lewaa  HectiDg,  waa  held  on  Wed- 
neaday,  the  23rd  of  Joae  :  preaent,  the  Earl  of  Dude, 
PreiidenC,  in  the  chair  ;  Mr.  Raymond  Barker ;  Mr,  W. 
G.  CaTendlib,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Braadretb  Qibbt ;  Mr.  FUher 
Hobba ;  Hr.  Williun  Slmpion  ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Smith. 
The  Council  look  into  conaideration  the  apeeial  object 
of  their  meeting,  and  decided  on  tbe  Jndgea  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  Tarioni  departments  of  the  Bibibition  at 
the  I.ewei  Meeting. 

A.  MoNTBLT  CODNCii.  wsa  held  at  the  Societj'a 
House  io  Haoofer-aqoare,  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  of 
Jnly.  The  following  Membera  of  Conncil  and  Go- 
leruora  of  the  Society  were  present :  The  Earl  at  Dncie, 
Pre-idcDt,  in  the  chair ;  Lord  Soathampton  t  Mr. 
Rajmand  Backer;  Hr.  Bamett;  Hr.  Brandretb ;  Mr. 
W.  G.  Caiendiih;  Colonel  Challnner;  Mr.  Druoe ; 
Mr.  Gadeaden  ;  Mr.  Hamond ;  Mr.  I^ahsr  Hobbai  Mr, 
Hornaby;  Mr.  Kindcrj  Mr.  Hilward ;  Mr,  Main- 
waring  Paine  j  Mr,  Shaw ;  Piof.  Simondi ;  Ur.  Simp. 
MD  i  ud  Prof.  yftj. 


Tbe  fallowiog  new  mambon  were  daoted : 
PhiUipi,  G.  L.  AibdalF.  BaiBtedwail,  Peabr. 
Frm,  Pnncii  Lnlie,  Radwell  Hoow,  Baldodi,  Hob. 
Howe,  Edward,  Motninjtthorpa,  Lr>«^lratlaa,  Noil 
Court.  P,  8,.  Baltwoml,  Hythe,  Kent 
Brown,  Beorce,  Arebuiy,  Uacttonngb,  Wilta. 
PkiUipi,  Jaoei  B,  L.,  Ualw^  AbaiyMwitk,  Card. 
Cndeihin.  Hauy,  WolTerhamptoo,  Stab. 
Asplm,  Charies,  East  Tilbiuy  Plus,  Bomfori,  Euei 
CbatUd,  Betart,  GieUbaB  House,  Petwerth,  Bvia. 
SqoicT.  Bamud  W,  Ungdoa  Hill^  RoaJoid,  Baiaa 
Abbott,  Willitm,  WoodGosse  Can,  Leeds,  Yorki. 
Skinner,  James,  Bheiriiiston  Hoase,  Belneston.  Lcwet 
Bennett,  Luke,  Diaudale  Hall,  KswtaHls,  Staff*. 
Cane.  Edwaid,  Berwick,  Lewes.  BuHn 
Baker,  William,  West  Jobuon,  Bps,  Nynpten,  Dvrua 
DiuB,  Henry,  Frankham,  Wadhorst,  Buiaei 
FoltOD.  Hsmilton  Henry,  C.B..  Great  QuecB^trett,  Wot- 

QRiiei,  Edward.  Bacford,  Warwick 

Uumy,  Hoben.  Kcstoe,  Brnnley,  Eant 

Bollen,   Edwaid  (Barriitti-al-I«w),  Upper  SsekTillfrstnH, 

Dnblio 
Pa^n,  TDomii,  Siliihury,  Wilts 
Qnbura,  William  John,  Udton-Bosi,  Lincolnihin 
HoIroTd,  Frederick,  New  North-road.  HuddersOeld,  ToAi 
Bsit,  Joha,  Oiltworth  Part,  Glooceslet 
Milks,  John,  The  Font,  Tanbridge,  Kent. 

PiHAHCBB. — Mr.  Haymond  Barker,  Chairman  of  tie 
Finance  Committee,  presented  to  the  Coundl  tie 
monthly  report  on  the  acconnta  of  the  Sodety ,  tnm 
which  it  appeared  the  current  caah  balanoe  in  the  btndl 
of  tbe  bankers  was  :£2,823.  This  report  was  reerimd 
and  adopted. 

RipORTS  were  read  and  confirmed  from  theCbeBiisl 
Committee,  on  the  hTonrahle  pioaecotiim  of  M. 
Way's  researches  ;  from  the  Gen««l  Lewea  Committea, 
on  tbe  completion  of  the  arrangementa  for  tbe  «asail( 
country  meeting  j  and  from  tbe  Veterinary  Grant  Cm- 
mittee,  requesting  a  poitponement  of  their  recommoidi- 
tiuUB  Io  the  monthly  meedng  in  NoTcmbar. 

SoBBirruTB  FOR  Gn&NO, — On  the  aotion  of  Mt. 
Piaber  Hobba,  aecondcd  b*  Colonel  Cballoner,  the  U- 
lowing  motion,  of  which  Mr,  Fisher  Hobba  bad  glna 
notice  at  a  former  meeting,  waa  carried  nnanimooal}— 
namely,  "  Hut  a  prise  of  ;£1,(HH),  and  the  gold  medil 
of  the  Society,  be  offered  ^r  the  discOTCry  of  a  nanan 
eqoal  in  fertiliiing  pn>|Mrties  to  the  PeruTian  Goano,  sad 
of  which  an  unlimited  supply  can  be  famisbed  to  lbs 
"-  "  '  ' ^'- £5  per  ton."  Tie 


Hon  for  this  priie  should  take  place,  and  t< 
Council  Ihtit  recommendatlona  on  the  sobjeet — nametr. 
Tbe  Earl  of  Dooie,  Chairman;  Sir  John  Vlllien  Shel- 
ley, Bert, ;  Mr.  Raymond  Barker ;  Captain  WentWDith 
Bailer,  R.N.;  Odooel  Cballoner  i  Hr.  Fisher  Uobbs; 
Mr.  Hamond;  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Castleacre  ;  Mr.  Shaw; 
and  Mr.  Thompson. 

Fat  Cattle. — On  tbe  motion  of  Mr.  Simpaon,  it 
was  reaolnd  nnanlmonalT,  "  That,  at  the  proper  time, 
the  Conncil  take  into  their  deliberate  conaideration  tbe 
special  inatmctlons  to  be  given  to  the  Soeicty'a  Jtidgn 
of  LUe  Stock  at  lU  fatare  Country  Meetings,  respect- 
ing animals  that  may  be  exhibited  on  Ihoae  ocoaaiaH 
in  an  overfed  condition  Inconaiatant  with  tbdr  character 
and  Talue  aa  breeding  stock. — The  PrealdenC  then  pre 
notice  that,  at  the  fint  Coondl  he  should  be  able  to  si' 
tend  after  the  expiration  of  his  year  of  ofGce,  be  would 
be  prepared  to  bring  forward  this  important  question 
for  tbelr  consideration,  and  at  the  same  time  to  oftr  a 
suggeation  whether  it  might  not  he  adrisable  at  fnlnre 
Country  Meetingi  )o  have  both  a  fat  stock  and  a  atore 
ftock  diyision,  In  diffemt  departmcota  of  tbe  Show. 
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1W  AiTMUAi.  CouNTEY  MxKTiNO  of  the  Societj, 
ipiUi^  an  CKhibitioa  of  lire  stock  (inclading 
pcraltrj),  9M  aUbitkn  and  trial  ot  agricnltoral  Imple- 
iBft«iita   and   machinery^  and  a  Pavilion  Dinner,  took 

?1ace  at  Lewei,  in  Snuev,  in  the  week  commencing 
ifonday,  the  12th  of  July.  We  have  already  given 
ample  detaib  of  the  whole  of  thete  objects,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Gbmsbal  Msstiho  of  the  Members, 
b«id  at  the  Co«it|  Hall  on  Friday,  the  16th  of  that 
moothi  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Vice- President,  in  the 
chair.  The  following  reaolntions  were  passed  onani- 
moosly : 

1.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Bemecs,  seconded  by  Mr.  Shaw : 
"  Tbst  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  be  couveyed  to  the  Chief 
Ofieos  of  the  Borough  of  Lewes,  for  their  cordisl  co-operation 
in  promoting  the  srrangements  for  the  Lewes  Meeting." 

2.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Milward : 
''Thst  the  best  thsnks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  Local 
Committee,  and  Mr.  H.  Darey,  their  Secretary,  for  the  kind 
nod  lesloos  attention  they  had  shown  to  the  wishes  of  the  So- 
ciety in  carrying  out  the  details  connected  with  the  arrsnge- 
aents  fbr  the  Meeting." 

8.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Bamett :  "That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  be  expressed 
to  those  owners  and  occupiers  who  hsd  plsced  their  land  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Society  for  the  trisl  of  implements,  and  as  sites 
fur  the  Show-yards  and  Pavilion." 

4.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grsutham,  seconded  by  Mr.  H. 
Bmnerman :  "  lliat  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  be  signified 
to  Piofesflor  Simonds  for  the  important  lecture  he  had  deh- 
vered  before  the  members  at  the  Lewes  meeting,  and  for  the 
ioteresting  series  of  originsl  drawings,  illustrating  on  a  magni- 
fied seale  Uie  result  of  his  microscopiosl  investigations  on  the 
rafagect,  he  had  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  that  lecture." 

5.  On  ^e  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  seconded  by  Lord 
Bcners :  "  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  be  expressed 
to  the  varions  railway  companies  throughout  the  kingdom  for 
fSbat  liberal  co-operation  in  promoting  the  objects  of  its  coun- 
try meetings,  and  for  the  extraordinary  assistance  rendered  to 
tbiB  exhibitors  by  the  ofBoen  of  those  lines  that  were  more  es- 
pedaUv  and  locslly  connected  with  the  liewes  Meeting." 

6.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Bemers,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Grantham,  and  Mr.  Shaw:  "That  an  expression  of  the  best 
ttaoks  and  respect  of  the  Society  be  conveyed  to  the  Earl  of 
Dodo,  for  the  de\'oted  snd  conscientious  ducliaige  of  the  high 
dnties  of  his  oflke  during  the  year  of  his  Lordship's  presi- 
dency, which  terminated  at  the  Lewes  meeting." 

7.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Bemers,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mil- 
wazd :  "  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  General  Meeting  of 
that  day  be  given  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  for 
Us  kindness  in  presiding  on  that  occasion,  snd  for  the  services 
he  had  so  willingly  reu&red  at  all  times  to  the  Society." 

Mr.  Bsrker  acknowledged  the  kind  compliment  then  paid 
him.  It  was  gratifying  for  him  to  receive  so  plessing  a  mark 
of  thar  approval  He  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Society, 
and  ready  under  every  circumstance  to  lend  his  co-operation 
for  the  advancement  of  its  truly  national  objects. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Stowlangtoft,  remarked  that  he  oonld 
not  allow  the  meeting  to  separate  without  informing  the 
Members  of  the  unanimons  satisfsction  of  the  implement- 
mnkera  with  every  arrangement  connected  with  the  ex- 
hibition and  trial  of  their  implements  and  machines,  and 
with  the  adjadication  of  the  prizes. 

A  Spkcial  Council  was  held  in  the  County  Uall,  on 
the  same  day,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  any  local  ordera 
that  might  be  required  at  the  close  of  the  Country  Meet- 
ing ;  present,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  V.  P.,  in  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Bametty  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

A  Wkbklt  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanover-iquare,  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  July ; 
present,  Colonel  Challoner,  Trustee,  in  the  Chair,  Sir 
Robert  Price,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  M.  da 
Chroustchoff  (Chamberlain  to  the  Grand  Duchen  Cathe- 
rine of  Russia),  Mr.  H.  P.  Jones,  Mr.  Rowlandaon, 
Prof.  Sewell,  Mr.  H.  A.  Smith,  and  Prof.  Way. 


Inoculation  for  Plbuao  -  Pneumonia.  —  His 
Royal  Highnesa  Prinoe  Albert  tranamitted  to  the  Conndl, 
through  Colonel  Tlie  Honourable  Charlea  Grey,  a  com- 
munication addressed  to  His  Royal  Highnesa  by  Dr.  de 
Saiville,  of  Brussds,  on  the  result  of  his  investigations 
during  twenty-five  years,  on  the  "  Pneumonic  E^suda* 
tive  6pizootique  des  bStes  bovines,"  and  his  desire  to  test 
the  value  of  his  curative  system  by  inoculation  on  animals 
in  thia  country.  The  Council  ordered  their  best  thanka 
to  be  conveyed  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  for 
this  kind  attention  on  His  Royal  Highness's  part  to  the 
national  objects  of  the  Society;  and  at  their  request 
Professor  Sewell,  of  the  Roysl  Veterinary  College,  un« 
dertook  to  consult  with  Prof.  Simonds  on  the  commu« 
nication  and  proposal  in  question,  and  to  make  a  joint 
report  on  the  subject  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council. 

Production  of  Hbat  and  Light. — Mr.  Warriner, 
of  16,  Panton-square,  transmitted  to  the  Council  Uio 
following  communication,  dated  the  28th  of  July  :— 

''  I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  a  short  ststement  of  an  in- 
vention which,  after  a  long  series  of  trials  and  difficulties,  has 
latterly  come  into  use  in  France,  and  which  I  think  is  likely  to 
prove  useful  in  sgriculture,  snd  to  be  at  the  ssme  time  a  great 
boon  to  the  horticulturist.  It  is  the  production  of  pure 
hydrogen  gas  from  wster,  for  the  purpose  of  heating,  lighting, 
drying,  and  mslting.  llie  production  is  eiceedio^y  simpM. 
In  any  plsce  slready  furnished  with  a  steam  boiler,  the  addition 
of  three  retorts,  of  the  sise  of  three  feet  long  by  fourteen 
inches  dismeter,  will  give  2,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour. 
The  cost  of  such  gas  is  small,  as,  in  its  purification,  which  is 
msde  over  the  carbonate  of  soda,  the  bi-carb<mate  is  produced, 
which  repays  the  cost  of  fuel  snd  wear  snd  tear  of  production. 
The  mode  bv  which  it  is  produced  is  as  follows.  The  fim 
being  lighted  under  the  boilen  and  retorts,  the  last  become 
white  hot  by  the  time  the  steam  is  produced  from  the  boiler. 
When  heated,  the  month  of  the  retort  is  opened,  and  a  layer 
of  about  two  inches  thick  of  small  charcoal  or  braise  is  thrown 
iu,  the  lid  is  then  replaced,  and  in  shout  three  minutes  the 
steam  is  turned  on  into  the  pipei,  which  are  inside  (tf  the  retorts. 
These  pipes  sre  perforated  with  smsll  holes,  hsving  capsules 
on  them,  by  which  the  steam  is  distributed  over  the  charoosl, 
and  thus  becomes  decomposed,  and  forms  gas ;  the  gss  then 
pssses  up  the  pine  into  the  hydraulic  main,  where  sny  steam 
that  may  escape  decomposition  iscondensed.  The  gas  then  passes 
into  the  purifien,  the  plates  of  which  are  covered  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  snd,  as  the  gas  consists  of  two  psrts  carbonic  add 
and  one  psrt  pure  hydrogen,  the  soda  absorbs  the  carbonic  add, 
snd  the  pure  hydrogen  passes  into  the  gasometer,  for  the 
supply  of  any  place  were  required.  The  flame  of  this  gas 
boj^  blue,  the  light  is  obtained  from  allowing  the  flame  to 
play  upon  a  net-work  of  platinum  wire,  which  becomes  white 
hot,  and  gives  a  brilliant  steady  light,  without  smoke  or  flame. 
In  the  public  lights  now  st  Busy,  near  Psris,  a  distsnce  of 
150  metres  exists  between  esch,  whereas  in  the  common  gas 
60  metres  only  sre  allowed.  The  advaotsge  which  this  gas 
possesses  over  the  common  cosl  gas  is  the  fsdUty  of  msnn- 
fscture,  no  unj^leasant  residuum,  and  its  cheapness,  which  will 
cause  it  to  be  mtroduced  into  aU  large  establishments  at  any 
distance  from  a  town.  For  the  purpose  of  warming  conserva* 
tones,  it  is  invsluable.  The  cost  of  the  appsratus  for  50 
lights  is  shout  £50, 100  lights  £100,  and  so  in  proportion." 

Mr.  Rowlandson  thought  the  proposed  plan  would  be 
useful  if  there  were  a  great  demand  for  the  Bi-carbonate 
of  Soda  produced ;  thia  demand,  however,  on  which  the 
economy  of  the  procesa  appeared  to  depend,  was  not 
likely,  he  thought,  to  arise ;  and  he  had  known  an  instance 
a  few  years  ago  of  this  salt  being  produced  In  a  chemical 
manufrictory  more  largely  than  it  could  be  sold  off. 
Colonel  Challoner  thought  it  waa  advisable  in  all  caaea 
of  proposed  new  applications  to  bring  thdr  practicability 
to  the  teat  of  actual  ezperienoe.  The  Council  ordered 
their  usual  aeknowledgmenta  to  Mr.  Warriner  for  his  at- 
tention in  submitting  this  communication  to  their  notice. 

Dbstruction  op  Dup-eootxd  Wbids.  —  The 
Coundl  had  their  attention  called  to  a  mode,  proposed  in 
Belgium,  for  deatioying  docks,  thistles,  and  other  deep* 
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seated  weeds,  by  the  insertion  of  a  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol 
into  the  upper  part  of  their  root ;  whion,  it  was  stated, 
at  once  acted  corrosively  on  its  substance  and  destroyed 
the  Titality  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Rowlandson  favoored  the  Council  with  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  progress  of  the  Earl  of  Essex's 
operations  at  Castiobury,  in  tilling  at  interrals  on  the 
London  clay ;  which,  although  similar  to  the  red  flinty 
day,  and  consequently  stiff  and  impervious,  had  become 
under  his  Lordship's  system  of  management,  by  digging 
and  ploughing,  as  friable  as  the  most  friable  loams.  Mr. 
Rowlandson  had  been  much  struck  with  the  extraor- 
dinary results  he  had  witnessed. 


A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's 
House,  in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of 
August.  The  following  Members  of  Council  and 
GoTemors  of  the  Society  were  present : — Mr.  Raymond 
Barker,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair;  Lord  Bridport, 
Colonel  Austen,  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Bramston,  M.P., 
Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Freeland,  Mr.  Gadesden,  Mr. 
Garrett,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Fisher  Plobbs,  Mr. 
Homsby,  Mr.  Milward,  Prof.  Sewell,  Mr.  Shaw,  Prof. 
Simondis,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Stowlangtoft, 
and  Prof.  Way. 

The  fbllowing  new  Members  were  elected  :  — 

Wilson,  John,  Seacroft  HsU^  Leeds,  Yorkshire 

flaunns,  Thomis,  Watercombe,  Wareham,  Dorset 

Ohorehill,  William,  King's  Head,  Glouceater 

Bt  Albans,  Dake  of,  Radboume  Hall,  Brigg,  lincolnshire 

£rrington,  llowland,  Saodoe,  Hexham,  Northumberland 

Gatty,  George,  Crowhurst  Place,  Battle,  Sussex 

Grattan,  lUght  Hon.  James,  Tenaikenill,  Enniskerry,  Ireland 

Charehill,  T.  B.,  The  Plough  Hotel,  Cheltenham 

Noel,  Charles,  Bell  Hall.  Stourbridge,  Worcestershire 

Gumey,  Russell,  Q.C.,  37,  Russell  Square,  Londoa 

Clay,  Nicholas,  Enfield,  Chipping-Ongar,  Essex 

How,  WilHam,  Bideford,  Devonshire 

Harcourt,  Rev.  Ij.  Veruou,  Westdean  House,  Chichester 

Thompson,  John,  Badminton,  Chippenham,  Wilts. 

Walter,  John,  Gosport  Oak,  Tipton,  Staffordshire 

Halkett,  Rev.  Dunbar,  Rector  of  Little  Bookham,  Surrey 

Carr,  Major,  Lancing,  Shoreham,  Sussex 

Lakeman,  Johu,  Costislost,  Bodmin,  Cornwall 

Bperliog,  Henry  Grace  Wilson,  10,  Hyde  Park  Terrace,  London. 

FiNANCBS. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  laid  before  the  Council  the 
Monthly  Report  on  the  accounts  of  the  Society  ;  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  current  cash- balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  bankers  was  ;^,650.  The  quarterly  state- 
ments of  income  and  expenditure,  invested  capital  and 
liabilities,  were  laid  on  the  table  for  the  information  of 
the  Members.  The  Council  confirmed  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  that  the  claims  agslnst  the  So- 
ciety on  account  of  the  Lewes  Meeting  should  at  once  be 
Moertained  and  discharged. 

Finis.— -The  Council  ordered  a  letter  to  be  addressed 
to  each  person  who  had  become  liable  to  the  fine  for  non- 
eihibiUon  of  implements  or  stock  entered  for  the  Lewes 
Meeting,  requesting  the  payment  of  the  same  agreeably 
with  rules  of  the  Society. 

Ikplbkknts.— Colonel  Challoner,  Chairman  of  the 
Implement  Committee,  having  presented  the  report  of 
that  Committee,  the  Council  made  the  following  de- 
eiiions  :— 

I.  That  £10  and  a  Silver  Medal  be  awarded  to  Bfeesrs. 
Clayton,  Shnttleworth,  and  Co.,  for  their  having  exhibited 
at  the  Lewes  Meeting  a  Fixed  Thrashing  Maohine,  with 
Jitn$king  dressing  apparatus,  whieh  pMformed,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Judges,  and  to  their  entire  aatiaCMfeioo, 
every  operation  of  thrashing,  shaking  the  straw,  dressing 
the  com  iu  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  veighing  it  into 
sacks. 

II.  That  the  Prise  of  £10,  offered  for  the  best  Light  Wag- 


gon  for  general  porposes,  should  be  divided  between  Mr. 
Crosskill  and  Mr.  W.  Ball,  the  Judges,  in  aocordanea  wi^ 
their  8rd  Instruction,  having  speieially  reported  to  the 
Conneil  their  opinion,  that  in  the  oompetitioo  for  that 
prise  the  respective  waggons  of  those  eihibitora  wen  the 
two  best  in  that  department,  and  poasesscd  equal  merit. 

The  Council  then  proceeded  to  the  consideratimi  of  the 
Prizes  to  be  offered  for  Implements  and  Machinery  at 
the  Gloucester  Meeting  next  year,  and  agreed  to  the 
following  schedule,  deferring  their  decision  on  the  con- 
ditions of  competition  and  the  regulations  of  the  Prise- 
sheet  till  their  Monthly  Meeting  in  November  :-^ 

Plough  best  adapted  for  general  purposes 
Plougli  best  adapted  for  Deep  Ploughing 
One-way  or  Turn-wrest  Plough 

Paring  Plough         

Djrnamometer  for  tractiou  of  ploughs 

Subsoil  Pulveriser 

Draining  Tile  or  Pipe  Machine 

lostmments  for  Hand-use  in  Drainage 

Heavy  Harrow 

Light  Harrow 

Cultivator,  Grubber,  and  Souifier  . . 

Pair-Horse  Scarifier 

Drill  for  general  purposes    . . 

Steerage  Com  and  Turnip  Drill 

Drill  for  small  occupations 

Small-occupation  Seed  and  Manure  Drill 

I'urnip  Drill  on  the  flat 

Turnip  Drill  ou  the  ridge    . . 

Dropping  Machine,  for  seed  and  manure 

Manure  Distributor 

Horse  Hoe  on  the  flat 

Horse  Hoe  on  the  ridge 

Agricultural  Tools  for  hand-labour 

Reaping  Machine 

Mowing  Machine  for  grasses 

One-Horse  Cart  for  general  purposes 

Light  Wi^gon  for  general  purposes 

Portable  Steam-Engine,  not  exceeding  fi-horse  power 

For  the  second-best  ditto,  ditto 

Fixed  Steam-Engine,  not  exceeding  S-horse 

For  the  second  best  ditto,  ditto 

Portable  Thrashing  Machine,  not  exceeding  2-horae 

Portable  Thrashing  machine,  not  exceeding  6-horse  m 

Port.  Thrash.  Machine,  not  exc.  6-horse  wtwtf  (finishing) 

Fixed  Thrash.  Machine,  not  exc.  6-horse  (maricet) 

Corn-dressing  Machine 

Ditto,  ditto,  for  small  occupations  . . 

Orinding-Biill  for  neal 

Linseed  and  Com  Crasher  . . 

Chaff-Cutter,  by  horse  or  steam  power 

Chaff-Cutter,  by  hand-power 

I'nrnipCuttTr  

Oilcake- Breaker  for  every  variety  of  cake 

Ditto,  for  thin  cake 

Steaming  Apparatus  for  general  purposes 
Flax-straw  Machine,  by  manual  or  other  laboor    . . 
Chum  . .         . .         . . 

Misc.  Awards  and  Essmtial  Improvements 

New  Implement,  such  sum  as  the  Council  may  decide    •  •  — 

GBNKRA.L  Gloucester  Committee. — ^The  Conneil 
then  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  the  (bllowing  General 
Gloucester  Committee*,  namely :  The  Earl  of  Dade 
(Chairman),  Duke  of  Richmond,  E!ari  of  Chieheater* 
Lord  Portman,  Hon.  R.  H.  Ctive,  M.P.,  Sir  John 
Villiers  Shdley,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridky, 
Bart.,  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.F.,  CoL 
Austen,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Bamett,  Mr. 
Brandreth,  Col.  Challoner,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr. 
Hamond.  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Wiliam 
Jones,  Mr.  Charles  Lavrrence,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Pnsey, 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Simpson. 

Inoculation  for  Pleuro-Pkeumonia.  — Profeawr 
Sewell  and  Professor  Simonds  reported  thdr  opinion  on 
the  question  of  introducing  the  inoculation  system  for 
cattle  into  this  country ;  and  althongh  they  were  adTene 
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t»  Mwh  iatrodnettan  in  the  praMDt  itigc  of  tbo  iiiquirv, 
thiT  IboB^  it  dMlntbU  tbat  tha  Saeitlj  ihonld  hive 
Uli  kDOWlBdise  of  tin  hot!  coiuwctcd  with  tbii  lahjcct, 
rtioh  oooniiicd  to  Ur|(i  a  dure  of  sttantioD  in  lldgiuiu, 
HoUand,  Francs,  and  Pnuii*,  at  the  prucnt  mDmeot. 
Tht;  hoped  dnring  the  tnmliif  rccua  oF  the  Coancil  to 
piMMHbaaeMiniatiaD  of  the  ouetnatare  ot  the  new 
euMtttplMn  aa  would  aoabla  Ihem  to  report  mor« 
1  the  Caannl    at    Uidr    NoTcmber 


■poied  la  diieue.  bj  hid  cnlliTitioD,  old  tgt,  bad  nil 
uouTo,  inddes  diucH  el  VMtlur,  witm  laiiu,  Ac 
Hj^H  d/  IiutcU.  Fni^  I  e. — Hie  bnt  writen  omndaT 
iiigci  o{  iDKCti   u  at   tnoit  but  i  pndiip(»iii[  uaie, 
rf  Eideciog  the  potato  more  liable  to   diieue  hj  eaieebliiir  the 


plant.     B;  mi    , 
feetini  the  polilo  ;  bj  othcn 
potatoei  it  not  the 
potato,  pKTieutlj  diieued,  ■  Bt  nhject  fo 
ThageuHil  —  '    ' 


Potato  Ditcaac. — Hr.  Dawion  Cnnimicted  to  (he 
Coaadl  a  airnopaia  of  the  HTeral  camnmnicitiona  on  the 
vua  and  eon  of  tlw  FoUto  Rot,  reeeiired  by  tha  Eio- 
€ottTO  of  Maaaaehuietti,  in  ooaaeqaence  of  a  piiie  of 
M,WO  doUan  offarad  to  anj  penon  wittun  that 
ooBBOamalUi  *bo  ihoold  u'lifj  the  Goreroor  and 
CoaooU  IhM  bj  the  tut  of  at  leut  fiTe  nceeaaire  rean, 
ba  bad  dlacoToted  a  aura  and  praetical  ramed;  for  that 
■aladj.  Thia  document,  prepared  and  joaC  pabliihid 
•nder  tha  authoritj  of  (ha  legiilatnre  of  Jlauachnielti, 
b7  Mr,  Amiii  Walker,  lecretarj  to  that  commoDweiith, 
oODtaln*   the   following  ■nmmarj    of  tl 


Althoogh  thcMBO 


LiaiMtioDi  tnay  not  tuiniih 


ct  enre  or  pnrentiK  of  the  potato  diiei 
aoman;  importinl  pomtp,  and  offer  H  many  nluable  tiinti, 
(dating  to  the  natuie,  cnltivition,  ]>TeKrTition,  asd  improre- 
■enl  M  the  potato,  that  they  cnnat  fail  to  be  of  great  public 
ntili^.  The  Hmiluitj-  of  viewa  eipreudl  bj  the  most  iuldli- 
gcnt  and  eiperienctd  writen,  lelalinij  to  the  uatnre,  ciiliiti- 
ti<»,  diieue,  ind  cure  of  the  potato,  ii  truly  remarliible.  md 
wt  think  auipicioDi.  Among  the  priocipal  poinli,  reklin^  Id 
which  tliere  iia  general  concurrence,  ireihe  fuUowiog: — 

Stwiufiru  and  FilaHfy  0/  llit  Seed.— Renewing  the  iced 
from  the  biU  of  healthy  ngoroiii  plinU  every  few  y»n,  even 
nacrting  to  the  nitive  plice  in  South  America,  ind  taking  the 
•cad  6<mi  the  wild  potsto,  ii  coniideied  imporliut.  When  po- 
tMaea  an  to  be  railed  from  the  tuber,  aound,  beiltby,  whole 
potatoca  are  recommended  far  plantug.  Cutting  potitoei  ii 
oeeidtdly  eoudenmed.  Aoything  which  unpain  the  vitality 
of  the  *eed  IncreiKi  the  liability  to  diieue. 

OH&ly  or  Jtnd  0/  Soil.— A  dry,  light,  loote.  warm  hLI,  ii 
ecqiideied  oecoaaiy  to  Che  Bouiidneii  and  heikb  of  the  >ege- 
taUe,  u  wellii  to  iti  ricbneii  ind  Birour,  the  litter  depend' 
iDg  qtdte  ai  mnch  on  the  quality  ot  loil  u  on  the  Tirietj  of 
MM.  A  vcti  hcciy,  compact  aoil,  directly  promoiei  the  di>- 
Otdcr.  Tar  up  on  the  nde  of  1  mountain  or  hill  ii  i  iBiounble 
location  for  the  growth  of  the  potato  ;  ind  new  lind  coatiini 
Bon  of  the  qnililieg  requiiite  for  it>  nourilbnieilt  and  health, 
than  old  or  worn  out  lodi. 

Zajtmc(o/.,J(noipArre.— PoliCociohould  be  u  little  ei- 
pOKd  to  the  air  u  conveoiently  miy  be.  llieir  nilunl  place 
MimdeT  ground.  By  too  much  eipoiure  they  become  poisoned, 
and  tum  green.    Some  recommend  depositing  them  for  the 


in  the  Geld,  o>er  ■ 
in  the  ipring,  tg  grow  more  Tigarouily,  to  gel  ripe  cirlier  uii 
before  Ibe  Uighting  r»i"»  in  August,  and  to  be  more  louud 
Mi,  and  heilihy, 

Vnaiim.— All  intiputreacenti,  luch  u  lime,  wood-ii 
polveriied  ehircoil,  pluter,  iilt,  nitrogen,  &c.,  are  believE 
eDDtiibnte  directly  to  the  health  of  the  potato,  ai  well  1 
add  to  iti  rlcbMai  and  daiour ;  ind,  of  coniH,  to  pre 
pntrcfiction  and  diieaie.     Of  other  minurei,  wall-nttcd  1 

•nd  piodnca  ill-Saioarcd,   unhealthy  jwtatoci,  ind  ia 
eidedly  condemnBd. 

Diicore.  CoaliiTian,  Old  Agr.  and  Dent*.— Tbeae  ire  1 
non   to  TCgetiblei  u  veil  ai  to  animalB,     All  ire  liibli 

ndiipoaing  cauiei,  and  pn 
ilKBHa  are  beliered  to  be  01 
Ibongbt  by  many  to  be  of  th 


'entire  Beaoi.  Soma  mgetabit 
itagioua.  ThapraMnt  diicate  ' 
t  cUu.    Ona  Held  of  potatoei 


letedll 
0  effect  a 


noteiyaf. 
aU.    The 


I.  That  the  diaaate  be 

eholtia,  and  probih 

n.  That  it  ia  doubtful  w 


may  be  greitl)'  leaaeDcd. 


IV.  That  by  obtaiulBg  the  lonndeit  leed,  by  pint 


The  Council  ordeicd  their  beat  acknowldgemeDU  U> 
be  conieyed  to  Mr.  Dawion,  for  hii  attention  in  faioui- 
ing  the  Society  with  thia  cammunication. 

Mr.  D.  Sanderaon,  of  Woodford  Wslli,  in  Btiti,  ad' 
drcucd  a  letter  to  the  Council,  conveying  hii  ei- 
perieiice  of  four  yeara  in  the  trial  of  potato  cnltivation 
in  poor  land  without  mannre,  during  which  period  no 
taint  of  diseaae  lisl  iiisiie  ila  appearance,  aliliough  the 
orlginnt  stock  of  tnbera  bad  been  diseased  while  grown 
with  manure  — The  Council  ordered  their  best  ac- 
koowWgmenta  alao  for  Ibe  faiour  of  tbii  commanica- 


Mis 


-M.   Heo 


.  tllier,  Perpetual  Secretary  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Sodetr'oflhB  D^jiartemeat  de  I'H^rault,  trani- 
mitted  to  the  Cooncii  the  trinsuctioni  of  thai  Societf 
for  the  last  Atc  rean,  with  1  letter  eipreaiiee  of  the  de- 
aire  he  felt  to  mark  bia  sense  of  the  giatiScation  he  de- 
riied  lut  jeer  ia  wilneialng  the  rciulta  of  Englith  rim- 
ing, by  this  offering  of  the  record  of  their  own  cultivatiOD 
ot  tbeart  of  igricultnre  in  the  aonth  of  France  undei 
circumitancci  of  climate  ao  different,  and  iu  an  agricDl- 
tornl  sense  to  much  loore  trying  than  thoie  of  thia 
country. — Mr.  Johnion,  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricullural  Hocietj,  transmitted  a  eopf  of  tha 
detaila  of  eiperimenta  in  Draining,  for  which  priies  Iiad 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Johnson  and  tlie  Hon.  T, 
Ii.  Yeomani.— Mr.  W.  C.  Fowler,  of  Amherst,  Mas!., 
presented  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  Commiiaioners  con. 
eerning  the  estdblisbment  of  an  Agricnltoril  School, 
anil  other  aubjecta  ralatiye  to  the  adrancement  of  tlie 
liiteresbi  of  agriculture  in  tbs  Commonwealth  of  Uasaa. 
chuselts, — Mr.  Kliogemami,  Secretary  to  tha  Ilanove- 
rlin  Legation,  hai  Inrormed  the  Society,  that  the 
Annifcrsary  Meeting  of  the  German  igricnllnriita  will 
ha  held  at  HinoTci  from  the  bib  to  the  i  1th  of  Septem- 
ber next,  and  in  the  hope  that  Membert  of  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Eoglmd  would  faTOnr  them  with 
their  attendance,  he  his  transmitted  to  the  Society  a 
copy  of  the  draiUar  InTitation  and  the  Programme  for 
tha  oeoaiion. — Ur.  Partington,  Secretary  of  the  Clefa- 
land  Agricnltural  Society,  convejed  to  (he  Council  the 
ihanks  uf  that  body  for  the  steps  they  tiad  taken  in  reh- 
rcoee  to  effecting  1  reduction  in  the  price  of  Qnano.— 
Cipt.  Wentwortb  Boiler,  R.N.,  presented  a  copf  of  hi* 
pamphUt,  entitled:  "  Remarks  on  the  MoDOpolj  of 
Gnano.'' — Mr.  Rowlindaon  addietsed  to  the  Connoil 
each  inggeations,  deriTed  from  his  own  eiperlenoe,  al 
had  nhnoa  to  the  eondltlona  of  the  Sodety'i  priia  (or 
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A-SalMtitiito  for  Guano.— Mr.  Chaplin,  M.P.,  Chairman 
of  the  London  and  South- Weittm  Railwajr  Coni|Mny, 
expressed  his  willingness  to  reeelTe  from  me  Members 
of  the  Society,  to  wliich  he  also  belonged,  any  sog- 
gesUoos  that  in  their  opinion  would  tend  to  promote  the 
agricaltural  interest  by  means  of  railway  arrangements. 
—Mr.  Ormsby  Gore,  M.P.,  presented  a  sample  of  his 
flax  dressed,  after  the  removal  of  the  seed,  at  a  cost  of 
5d.  per  lb. — Lord  Beraers  transmitted  from  Keythorpe 
Hall,  in  Leicestershire,  Specimen^!  of  Turnip  plants  in 
diflferent  stages  of  their  growth,  raised  in  a  rich  loamy 
soil  from  seed  transmitted  to  the  Society  by  the  Russian 
Government. — Mr.  Strafford  preseoted  a  copy  of  the 
tenth  volume  of  his  illustrated  edition  cf  Coates's  Herd- 
Booic  of  impro?ed  Short- Homed  Cattle. — Mr.  Bailward, 
of  Horsiagton,  suggested  a  prize  for  an  Essay  on  Or- 
chards and  their  maaagement,  the  choice  of  firuit,  and 
whether  the  colour  of  the  apple  can  be  adopted  as  a 
guide  to  the  choice  for  cider- making ;  the  best  manage- 
ment of  apples  previously  to  grinding,  and  then  whether 
any  interval  should  elapse  before  pressing ;  after  that, 
bow  cider  may  be  best  made,  managed,  and  kept.^Dr. 
Coley,  of  Brussels,  addresseid  a  letter  to  the  Council  on 
the  collection  of  seeds  and  grain,  the  free  transmission 
of  agricultural  packets  between  England  and  Belgium, 
and  the  system  of  inoculation  for  Pleuro- Pneumonia.— 
Mr.  Carr,  of  Belper,  one  of  the  mechanical  judges  at 
the  Country  Meetings  of  the  Society,  presented  to  each 
Member  of  the  Council  a  pair  of  his  machine-made 


borse- shoes,  for  whiflh  htcbimed  te  aiwnlmM  tf  a 
better  bite,  increased   dnrability,   mora  exact  ftttiif  i 

freedom  from  concussion,  equal  protection  to  the  Ibot, 
less  weight  wear  and  tear,  smsller  nails  and  fewer  In  j 
number,  exemption  from  burning  the  foot,  freedom  from  u 
uneven  tread,  and  less  price,  four  middle- aised  slmes  ^ 
being  produced  at  a  profit  by  this  mode  of  manafiBetnie^ 
at  the  small  charge  of  one  shilling  for  saeb  aet.— >Mr«^ 
C.  H.  Webber,  of  Bnckland,  addresMd  a  letter  ta 
Council  on  an  adaptation  be  had  fonnd 
for  shaking  straw.— Lieut.  Browne  oommnnieated 
result  of  bis  endeavours  to  improve  the  AgrionltaraC 
Fnmigator  he  had  exhibited  to  the  Council  on  a  foi 
occasion,  by  the  application  of  a  aCmp  or  wheel  to 
the  fan  as  the  madune  is  moved  along,  in  order  thai 
may  be  adapted  to  the  fumigation  of  large  bnildioga 
also  of  hops. — Captain  Stanley  Carr  laid  before 
Council  a  tabular  statement  of  the  rate  of  charge 
very  economicsl  seamless  canvas  hose  imported  hj 
Peterson,  of  Water  Lane,  from  the  establiahmeni 
Burbach  and  Co. — Prof.  Donaldson  addre«aed  a 
to  the  Council  on  bis  views  respecting  the  heatang 
of  lime  in  soils. — Mr.  £.  Oliver  transmitted  froaa  Bi 
a  collection  of  various  agricultural  notices.— The 
oil  ordered  their  usual  acknowledgements  for  the  Cav< 
of  these  communicationa. 

The  meetings  of  the  Council  stand  adjonmed,  ovi 
the  Autumn  recess,  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  Noi 
her. 


'1^ 


IHE    BENEFICIAL    INVESTMENT   OF   CAPITAL    IN    LAND. 


The  problem  to  be  solved  in  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  banks  is  to  devise  a  system  by  which  ac- 
commodation analogous  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  com- 
mercial classes,  but  for  the  longer  periods  which  agri- 
culture requires,  may  be  afforded  to  the  agricultural 
interest;  and  at  the  same  time  to  confine  this  accom- 
modation to  the  legitimate  purposes  of  farming,  and  to 
disconrege  injurious  speculation.  No  machinery  ap- 
pears better  calculated  for  this  than  the  cash  credit  sys- 
tem of  Scotland.  In  that  country  a  person  wishing  to 
take  a  farm  beyond  the  compass  of  his  own  means  has 
but  to  keep  an  account  with  one  of  the  joint  stock 
banks,  and  to  offer  the  personal  security  of  two  friends 
for  the  repsyment  of  advances,  and,  if  the  managers 
approve  of  the  security,  he  is  allowed  to  overdraw  hu 
account  to  the  amount  required.  The  improved  culti- 
vation of  Scotland  has  been  effected  mainly  by  means  of 
these  cash  credits,  and  the  want  of  success  which  so  fre- 
quently attends  Scottish  farmers  who  settle  in  England 
arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  absence  of  those 
fscilities  for  obtaining  accommodation  which  they  would 
have  enjoyed  in  their  own  country.  Thej  are,  there- 
fore, often  deceived  in  their  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
capital  required  for  a  farm  of  a  given  sise  in  England. 
We  could  point  to  a  remarkable  ease  of  this  kind,  which 
led  to  an  expensive  lawsuit  between  a  landowner  in 
England  and  a  farmer  from  Scotland,  who  had  entered 
into  an  agreement  for  a  lease  of  a  farm  at  a  moderate 
rent,  possessing  capital  of  bit  own  which  would  have 
been  sufficient  in  Scotland  for  a  farm  of  the  t^me  size 
with  the  aid  of  the  accommodation  the  banks  would  hate 


afforded  him.     After  having  occupied  it  a  year, 
sunk  a  large  sum  on  improvements  by  draining,  &e., 
applied  to  the  bank  of  the  district  for  a  cash 
which  was  refused.    Finding  the  difficulties  in  which 
was  involved,  he  attempted  to  extricate  himself  bj  throi 
ing  up  the  farm ;  which  led  to  litigation,  erentnally 
minated  by  arbitration,  under    which    the  landownc 
took  back  the  farm,  and  paid  for  the  permanent  ii 
provements.    Objections  are  raised  against  the 
credit  system  by  the  lovers   of  routine  in    bankin|^| 
precisely  similar  to  those   raised   by  our   friend  Mr*^ 
Flail  against  the  introduction  into  one  district  of  im    - 
proved  processes  of  cultivation  which  have  stood 
test  of  long  experience  in  another.    These 
are — **  It  may  do  there,  but  it  will  not  do  here.     Sootcils 
banking  may  be  all  very  well  north  of  the  Tweed,  bo.^ 
it  will  not  answer  in  the  south."     In  the  first  place  tiitfs 
Scottish  banks  can  issue  one  pound  notes,  and  with' 
out  them  it  is  alleged  they  would  not  be  able  to  make 
these  advances.    It  could  not  be  done  with  hard  cash* 
The  failure  of  certain  joint  stock  banks,  esteblished  pro- 
fessedly on  the  Scotoh   system  in  England,   and   the 
disastrous   consequences  resulting  from   the  recklesi 
manner  in  which   they  allowed  accounte  to  be  over* 
drawn,  and  the  wild  speculation   to  which  it  led,  ars 
urged   as  another  objection.      Whatever   weight    the 
argument    rc-specting    one    pound    notes    may    have 
had   formerly,   when   gold  was  scarce  and  the  Bank 
of  England  had   difficulty  in  reteining  in  ite  coffsn 
gold  to  the  extent  of  one  third  of  their  issues,  it  £slla  to 
the  ground  now,  when  California  and  Australia  are  over- 
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«•  with  their  '<  doit,"  tnd  when  the  stock  of 

"^■Uioii  in  the  hank  ii  incretdng  so  rapidly  that,  before 

^bsf  » it  will  amonnt,  in  all  probability,  to  the  foil  Talne 

^  the  Botes  itsned.    It  most  be  remembered,   again, 

^ith  respect  to  the  English  Joint  Stock  Banks  which 

ikSkAp  that  they  adopted  only  one  half  of  the  Scottish 

~  *ystemy  and  ngected  the  other.    They  allowed  a  few  in- 

^vidoals  to  OTordraw  thdr  acconnts  to  an  enormous  ez- 

teaty  for  building   and  raUway    speculations,  without 

tiiking  the  securities  which  the  banks  in  Scotland  re- 

qfikt*    To  be  obliged  to  find  two  friends  willing  to  be 

Vmnd  for  a  man  is  in  itself  a  great  check  on  imprudent 

lK>rrowing ;  and  after  the  loan  has  been  obtained  these 

two  securities  exercise  a  salutary  surreillance  over  him, 

^  conjunction  with  the  bank.    If  the  managers   see, 

fhnn.  the  nature  of  the  transactions,  that  the  loan  is  not 

^etiig  applied  bond  fide  to  the  purposes  of  farming,  they 

.'^tlmate  as  much  to  the  securities ;  and,  on  the  other 

1,  if  the  securities  disapproTe  of  the  proceediogs  of 

friend,  tliey  give  notice  to  the  bank  and  close  the 

t,  to  rdieTe  them  from  their  responsibility. 

^e  contend,  then,  that  the  establishment  of  agricul- 

'Wsl  banks,  receifing  deposits  as  a  permanent  inTest- 

it,  or  with  an  engagement  that  it  shall  not  be  with- 

iwn  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  would  exert  a  be- 


neficial influence  on  English  agriculture,  would  afford 
to  the  shareholders  and  depositors  a  higher  rate  of  inter- 
est than  they  can  obtain  in  the  funds,  and  would 
form  as  safe  an  iuTestment  for  capital  as  the  Scottish 
banks. 

We  haTC  elsewhere  recommended  capitalists,  hsTing  a 
certain  sum  for  investment  in  land,  to  expend  part  only 
in  the  purchase  of  poor  land,  and  the  remainder  in  exe- 
cuting permanent  improrements  on  it— in  preference  to 
embarking  the  whole  in  high* rented  land  of  superior 
natural  quality. 

It  is  objected  that  in  the  backward  districts  where  such 
improTcable  estates  are  to  be  found,  there  would  be  dif* 
ficulty  in  finding  tenants  with  the  requisite  skill  and 
capital  to  give  full  effect  by  an  improTcd  cultiTation  to 
the  landlord's  outlay.  There  are,  howcTcr,  plenty  of 
rising  young  men,  practically  conTcrsant  with  the  best 
eystems  of  farming,  and  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  still  more  modem  improrementSy 
and  to  adopt  them  without  prqudice,  if  suitable  to  their 
locality.  A  monied  man  purchasing  an  improToable  es- 
tate, by  a  careful  selection  of  steady  and  industrious  men 
of  this  class  as  tenants,  might  employ  part  of  his  capital 
adTantageously  by  advancing  them  the  funds  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  their  skill.  T. 
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Plant-Housbs. 
The  prevalence  of  so  much  rainy  weather  of  late 
)uld  have  Induced  a  corresponding  degree  of  at- 
]^--««eution  to  ward  off  its  injurious  attacks  from  all  green- 
louse  plants  standing  oat  of  doors  for  the  purpose  of 
lardening  and  maturing  the  wood.    As  this  process 
ipproacbcs  perfection,  the  quantity  of  water  to  the 
As  must  be  gradually  lessened,  hence  it  is  obvious 
to  leave  them  exposed  to  all  the  rain  must  be  in- 
[nrious,  and  therefore  either  a  waterproof  covering 
"anost  be  applied,  or  else  the  pots  laid  on  tlieir  side 
^hen  it  rains.    By  far  the  best  plan,  both  as  regards 
the  welfare  of  the  plants  and  the  facility  of  accom- 
plishment, is  to  have  an  erection  on  the  plan  of  a  tulip 
frame,  with  waterproof  canvass  and  rollers :  with  care, 
this  would  last  many  years.     Some  of  the  early  forced 
Axaleas  will  have  set  their  bloom  buds  and  ripened  the 
wood,  if  they  have  been  properly  exposed ;  they  may, 
therefore,  be  top-dressed  and  removed  to  the  green- 
house, when  the  foliage  is  perpectly  dry.    The  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  the  Camellias  required  for  early 
flowering,  which  should  be  housed  at  once :  the  later 
ones  may  be  left  out  for  some  time  yet.    The  winter 
flowering  Heaths  and  Epacrises  must  have  all  the  ex- 
posure possible,  by  the  entire  removal  of  the  lights  on 
fine  days.    Heaths,  in  all  stages  of  growth,  should 
now  be  standing  in  cold  pits ;  and  such  as  have  been 
recently  cut  in,  after  flowering,  may  be  kept  rather 
close  and  shaded  when  necessary.    As  soon  at  the 


growth  commences,  inure  them  to  perfect  exposure  in 
common  with  the  general  stock,  as  the  completion  of 
the  growth  under  such  circumstances  is  generally  more 
favourable  to  abundance  of  flower  and  dwarf  stocky 
habit.  I  have  seen  beautiful  young  plants  from  a 
celebrated  Heath  hursery,  which  had  been  pushed  on 
to  grow  very  fast  at  this  season  by  close  moist  air 
and  shading,  and  being  sent  out  in  that  state  were 
placed  where  they  got  free  ventilation  and  a  drier  at- 
mosphere, in  a  few  days  the  beautiful  green  became  a 
dusky-brown,  and  much  of  the  foliage  fell  off.  Nur- 
serymen would  do  well  to  send  a  notice  with  such 
plants  that  they  had  been  kept  rather  close,  and  that 
the  change  to  the  opposite  extreme  must  be  gradual. 
Such  miglit  not  be  necessary  to  gardeners  who  are  pre- 
sumed to  understand  the  cultivation  of  these  charming 
plants ;  but  there  are  many  lovers  and  purchasers 
of  Heaths,  who  arc  not  so  deep  in  the  philosophy  of 
inuring  plants  to  submit  to  varying  atmospherical  in* 
fluences  as  wo  practicals  are  obliged  to  be.  Chrysan- 
themums must  have  every  attention  paid  to  wateringi 
and  the  application  of  liquid  manure  j  the  strongest 
will  be  ready  to  be  secured  to  a  neat  stake ;  take  care 
that  the  whole  stock  arc  thus  timely  secured,  as  the^ 
are  liable  at  this  season  to  be  blown  about  by  the 
autumn  gales.  See  that  the  layers  in  the  border  do  not 
want  for  water  and  liquid  manure  when  well  rooted. 

F0RCIIC6-H0U8B8. 
Pineriii,  —  See  that  previous  directions  are  folly 
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oairied  oat,  both  u  rcgftnb  ihiriiaK  mid  brlogli^  for- 
wui  tha  looecMtaD  pluiU  In  the  tarlou  ftagM  cf 
growth,  ud  tlao  in  lapplylog  than  TrMlj  witb  Uqald 
■Mnore,  air  nMUtnra,  mnd  ■  §rmt  ■bandaaoe  of  Tantl- 
latlon,  to  ensure  a  itocky  growth.  Contlnae  to  pot  the 
atrOBfatt  nckan  ■■  tha^  bacome  read;.  Oraat  caotloa 
moat  be  naad  in  syringing  plaula  juit  ibowliig  frnlt : 
tha;  alioald  sot  lie  ajrlnged  oier  bead  antU  the  frnit 
k  wall  eel.  Apply  water  and  liquid  nuMOie  to  the 
Toota,  and  lyrliiBe  all  ot er  tha  lardue  of  Ibe  bed  and 
the  baae  of  the  plants.  Attend  to  the  bottom  heat, 
wblab,  hw  pUala  io  thla  alaga,  inuit  not  be  allowed  to 
-daoUna. 

Vimtrin.-~Tbe  late  Vlaea  ibouid  be  aaalated  wlU>  a 
llttla  flre  brat  at  Ibis  seaiOD,  to  perftat  tba  n-nit  and  to 
asalat  la  the  ilpenlng  of  tbe  wood.  Keep  Ibem  clear 
of  all  saparfluons  growth,  and  let  them  hare  a  free  cir- 
aalatlan  of  air.  See  that  there  it  enffleient  moisture 
■t  tha  toola  to  aaaiat  them  np  to  tbe  colouring  |K>int ; 
aaoiatare  Id  the  air  tnaat  be  kept  down  rather  than 
aaooaragad,  aa  it  aril!  only  axelle  a  tendenejr  to  make 
late  growth.  CodUdim  tha  remOTal  of  mould;  berries 
from  the  ripe  grapea.  Thej  will  now  alao  require  to 
ha  protaolad  from  the  attacks  of  waapa  and  Biea.  Tbe 
plan  of  puttiog  bags  oTer  each  bunch  aapaialaly  is  not 
a  good  one.  m  It  rubs  off  the  bloom  and  induces  decay 
la  the  bunches  1  I  therefore  recommend,  as  cheaper 
and  leas  troublesome,  to  n^  the  elastic  heingon 
MttlDg  oter  alt  the  feDtOatora,  naliig  the  strong  tape  I 
ronnd  liie  edges,  aa  before  recommended.  l 

AbandJ^RM*.— See  that  a  coa^denble  quantity  | 
of  fermeutiug  materials  are  kept  Id  a  conataat  course  ^ 
of  praparatioQ  for  the  formation  of  new  beds,  and  to  | 
keep  up  the  bottom  heat  In  Cucumber  frames  Intended 
fur  autumn  and  winter  fruiting,  fi>r  which  purposs  the 
linings  wQl  require  almost  aa  much  attention  aa  la 
early  aprlofi.  Late  Melons  ahonld  also  hare  a  renewal 
of  llolpgt.  Prepare  alao  material*  for  aoccaaaloiial  beds 


of  Hushroomt,  aod  spawn  soeh  aa  arc  at  tba  light 
<  tanapefatare.  S«s  that  the  aaalogs  do  not  yet  too  dry : 
,  a  slight  aprlakling  of  watar  now  and  then  wBl  do  math 
good,  bat  aToU  aatuiaUoB. 

Uabiit  Fkcix  OABsair. 
Wasps  are  abondant  and  troubleaome,  and  meau 
mult  be  used  to  present  them  spoiling  tha  beat  bnlli, 
either  by  coTering  with  caiiTaia,  or  hexagoa  net,  ar 
else  corering  ladWldoal  fmits  sepaimtcly.  Cotton 
wadding  [i  Tsry  good  for  secnring  Peaches,  ITectarinea, 
kc,  and  will  alao  do  for  Figs ;  but  the  latter  are  better 
coTcred  with  small  bags ;  without  some  such  precaatiaa, 
11  Is  dlfflcnlt  to  get  a  thorongbly  ripe  tg.  Nailing  and 
preientlTe  pruning  most  stltl  be  pracllaed  on  wall  trea 
of  all  sorts,  as  they  will  continue  to  grow  for  seae 
time  yet ;  and  If  not  kept  well  nailed,  are  often  nnch 
blown  about  by  the  antumn  galea.  Qooseberrlei  sad 
Currants,  wblch  are  cOTeretl  with  mati,  aboutd  be 
opened  now  and  then  od  flue  days,  to  dry  off  the  danp. 
KITOBBM  Q  A  an  IN. 
Commence  earthing  sp  the  early  Celery;  eboaaaa 
dry  day,  and  remoTe  all  aockeia  aod  nselaaa  lena*. 
Stir  the  aoll  amOBgal  all  adtandog  eiopa  of  CaaU- 
flower  and  Broeeoli  for  autumn  uaa,  aad  alto  ammgal 
the  general  crop*  lo  stand  tbe  winter.  Thin  out  the 
winter  Spinach  bed  in  time,  and  keep  the  sur&ce 
stirred.  PUnt  out  more  Bodivc  and  Bath  Cos  Lettuce. 
Sow  Hardy  HamiAerainlth  Lettuce  on  sloping  bauki  or 
under  the  shelter  of  a  sooth  wall,  to  stand  in  the  teed 
bed  through  the  winter.  Proceed  with  the  lifting  and 
■taring  of  Potatoes.  Such  as  are  intended  for  teed 
next  year,  should  bespread  out  thin  to  get  quite  green. 
Uott  of  the  baulm  has  ripened  off  premalnrely  this 
season,  but  amongst  those  planted  In  January  and 
February  I  do  not  And  a  half  peck  of  dlaeased  tobart 
la  a  sack.     Later  planted  oaea,  I  fear,  will  be  wotM; 
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GENERAL    AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 

FOR  AUGUST. 
Durinf(  the  early  part  of  thia  month,  and  up  to 
about  the  20th,  large  quantides  of  rain  fell  in  roost 
parts  of  the  United  Kinf(dom,  but  roore  etpecially 
In  the  Southern,  Eastern,  Western,  and  Midland 
dittrictt.  From  tbe  fact— and  which  by  the  way 
la  calculated  to  somewhat  reduce  the  aereable  yield 
—that  the  wheats  ripened  prematurely  in  many 
quartera,  cutting  wat  of  oeceasity  commenced 
Mrlier  than  uaual :  hence,  immense  breadths  of 
wheat  were  exposed  to  a  damp  and  changeable 
atmoapbere  for  at  least  ten  days  or  a  fcn-tnight 
loDfter  than  was  the  caae  in  IBSI.  The  damage 
thua  tuatained  by  the  crop  hat  baan  exteiuiret 


and,  ia  numer 


It  Instances,  \ 


iry  heavy  losses  have 


resulted  from  tbe  wheats  having  become  matted 
and  fpmra — aprants  of  from  two  to  three  inches  in 
length  bong  observable  upon  many  sheaves.  In 
addition  to  this  calamity,  blight  and  mildew  hava 
considerably  affected  the  condition  and  n^ht  of 
the  crop,  although  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  rains 
have  caused  more  damage  than  either  of  the  latter 
caaiet.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  these 
remarks  apply  chiefly  to  tbe  state  of  matters  south 
of  the  Humber.and  that  they  cannot  be  coDsidered 
aa  applicable  to  every  district.  The  quarters  which 
have  suffered  most  are  the  fens  of  Cambridgeahir^ 
and  tbe  greater  portion  of  Wiltshire,  Susaex, 
Surrey,  and  moat  of  the  Midland  Countiea.    Fnn 
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tii0  North  onr  accmmto  are  unquestianably  of  a 
noie  ftfoDiMble  chancter^  notwitbttanding  that  the 
•teon  there  has  been  what  may  be  considered  a 
forward  one.  We  have  now  to  inqnire  what  amount 
of  damage  has  in  reality  been  sustained.  Upon 
this  point  growers  and  dealers  differ  materially ; 
but  our  opinion  is  that  the  loss  has  in  many  in- 
stances been  greatly  exaggerated,  although,  judging 
from  the  state  of  the  samples  exhibited  at  Mark 
Lane  and  elsewhere,  it  is  evident  that,  in  numerous 
mttances,  one-sixth  of  the  wheats  have  been  so 
damaged  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  ob- 
tain purchasers  for  them  at  almost  any  price.  In 
finrming  an  estimate  of  the  loss,  we  must  not  forget 
that,  at  one  time,  the  yield  promised  to  be  con- 
sidermbly  over  an  average ;  hence  it  is  fair  to 
asiome  that  the  aggregate  return — allowing  of 
oonrte,  for  the  comparatively  abundant  crops  in  the 
North— will  be  about  one  million  quarters  short  of 
1851,  in  which  year  the  produce  was  immense. 
Our  premises  then  are  these:  the  growth  of 
wheat  ii  nearly  an  average  one,  but  with  quality 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  many  preceding  seasons. 
As  might  be  anticipated,  the  corn  trade  has  been 
in  an  excited  state,  and  the  prices  of  wheat  have 
advanced  from  48.  to  58.  per  qr.  The  return  of 
fine  weather,  and  the  favourable  advices  from  Scot- 
land, have  lately  operated  against  the  trade,  and 
the  improvement  just  noticed  has  been  with  diffi- 
cxilty  eup|>orted.  At  Mark  Lane  new  red  wheat 
has  sold  at  from  35s.  to  44s.,  and  red  42s.  to  50s. 
per  qr. ;  whilst  the  weight  of  the  samples  has  varied 
from  66  to  63  lbs.  per  bushel.  The  quantity  re- 
ceived from  Essex  and  Kent  has  amounted  to 
2,000  qrs.  Respecting  the  crop  of  barley,  we  may 
observe  that  it  is  a  good  one  as  to  quantity,  but 
very  deficient  in  quality ;  whilst  it  is  evident  that  a 
great  scarcity  of  really  fine  malting  parcels  will  be 
experienced  during  tiie  whole  of  the  season.  The 
quantity  sprouted  and  valueless  is  much  amailer 
than  had  been  calculated  upon.  Oats  have  come 
forward  rapidly.  The  straw  has  turned  out  long, 
and  the  quantity  of  corn  grown  is  much  larger 
than  for  some  years  past ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
beans  have  turned  out  a  complete  failure  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  yield  of  peas  is  turn- 
ing out  well. 

The  early  seed  grasses  and  seeds  are  abundant 
in  quantity,  whilst  their  quality  has  not  been  mate- 
rially injured  by  the  dampness  of  the  weather. 
The  8econd-cut  of  both  meadow  and  clover  hay  is 
likely  to  prove  unusually  abundant;  indeed,  in 
many  quarters,  we  have  seen  the  swathe  nearly 
equal  to  the  first  cut,  particularly  on  strong  lands. 
The  demand  for  both  hay  and  straw  has  ruled 
tolerably  steady,  and  prices  have  been  well  sup- 
ported, owing  chiefly  to  the  supplies  having  been 


moderate,  from  the  farmers  being  much  occupied 
in  the  fields. 

It  has  been  a  general  subject  of  remark  that 
labour  has  been  unusually  scarce  aH  over  the  king- 
dom—the emigration  to  the  United  States,  Aus- 
tralia, &c.,  having  carried  away  an  immense  num- 
ber of  able-bodied  labourers.  Judging  from  the 
rate  at  which  it  is  now  going  on,  we  should 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  evil  will  increase, 
and  that  wages  must  rise  in  proportion. 

Very  conflicting  accounts  have  continued  to  arrive 
on  the  subject  of  the  potato  disease.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  are  informed  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  crop  has  been  lost:  on  the  other  that  the 
growth  is  fully  expected  to  be  a  good  one.  Now, 
it  is  clear  that  superabundant  moisture  must  prove 
prejudicial  to  the  crop,  and  that  warm  dry  weather 
is  now  required  to  bring  it  to  maturity.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  very  large  quantities  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  in  the  various  markets,  in  excellent  condi- 
tion ;  and  we  have  heard  from  the  best  authorities 
that  Uie  damage  as  yet  sustained  is  trifling.  It  is 
true  that  the  haulm  has  exhibited  signs  of  decay ; 
but  we  find  that  the  tubers,  when  raised,  have 
mostly  escaped  the  disease.  We  contend,  there- 
fore, that  the  actual  losses  will  not  have  any 
material  influence  upon  the  value  of  the  better 
kinds  of  food.  The  turnip  and  carrot  crops  have 
been  looking  remarkably  healthy  and  forward, 
although  the  season  has  not  been  considered  a  very 
favourable  one.  The  weight  of  swedes  expected 
to  be  pulled  this  year  is  large.  The  cattle  markets 
have  ruled  steady  at  full  quotations.  Store  animals 
have  commanded  rather  high  rates,  notwithstand- 
ing the  increase  in  the  inports  of  stock  from  Hol- 
land and  elsewhere.  The  business  doing  in  cakes 
has  not  been  extensive,  yet  prices  have  ruled  steady, 
and  the  large  arrivals  of  linseed  from  India  and  the 
Black  Sea  continue  to  find  buyers,  at  steady  rates. 


REVIEW    OF  THE  CATTLE   TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Most  of  the  markets  held  during  the  month  just 
concluded  have  been  somewhat  liberally  supplied 
with  fat  stock  as  to  number,  but  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  beasts  and  sheep  brought  forward  has 
been  beneath  the  usual  average  at  this  period  of  the 
year.  The  weight  of  the  stock  having  been  by  no 
means  heavy,  and  store  animals  having  realized 
rather  a  high  figure,  the  demand  has  improved, 
and,  in  some  instances,  prices  have  had  an  upward 
tendency.  Hitherto,  the  beasts  received  from  Lin- 
colnshire for  the  metropolitan  market  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  unfit  for  first-rate  butchers ; 
hence,  the  value  of  the  best  Scots  has  ruled  much 
higher  in  inroportion  to  the  short-horns  and  most 
other    breeds.      We   attribute   this  circumstance 
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chiedy  to  the  long-continuance  of  dry  weather  in 
the  eprlypart  of  the  year^and  the  limited  quantitise 
of  cake  consumed  upon  most  of  the  fanns  in  the 
north.  There  are  one  or  two  features  in  the  trade  at  this 
moment  which  require  particular  notice,  and  which 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  workings  of  free-trade. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that  the  production  of 
English  stock  is  not  increasing,  and  that  it  is  far 
heneath  actual  consumption.    How  is  this  ?  Simply 
because  the  foreigner  is  consiberably  underselling 
the  English  grazier.  Let  us  give  an  instance.  Since 
we  last  wrote,  the  total  number  of  calves  disposed 
of  in  Smithfield  has  amounted  to  3,350  head,  out 
of  which  2,867  were  foreigners — thereby  showing 
that  only  483  were  English !    As  regards  value,  we 
may  intimate  that  the  Dutch  calves— most  of  which 
have  turned  out  well— have  produced  no  more  than 
from  28.  8d.  to  38.  2d.  per  8  lbs.,  whilst  the  EngUsh 
have  sold  at  from  3s.  4d.  to  4s.    Now,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  when  the  butchers — many  of  whom, 
by  the  way,  are  bad  judges  of  live  calves— can  pur- 
chase fair  average  foreign  qualities  at  the  prices 
given  above,  they    will    continue   to  favour  the 
Dutch  rather  than  the  English  producers ;  hence, 
from  being  so  completely  undersold  in  their  own 
markets,  numerous  calf-rearers  in  Essex,  Surrey, 
and  elsewhere  have  wholly  abandoned  the  system, 
and  turned  their  attention  to  other  matters,  possibly 
more  profitable  to  them.  Had  the  supply  of  home- 
reared  calves  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of 
foreign,  prices  must,  unquestionably,  have  gone 
considerably  lower.    As  it  is,  the  trade  has  been 
completely  annihilated.    The  same  remarks  may, 
to  a  great  extent,  be  applied  to  both  beasts  and 
sheep ;  whilst,  judging  from  the  increasing  imports, 
we  are  very  apprehensive  that  a  lasting  injury  has 
been  inflicted  upon  the  property  of  our  graziers. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  importations  are  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  and  consequently  that 
the  agricultural  body  are  deriving  great  benefits 
from  the  law  permitting  the  free  import  of  foreign 
stock.    A  more  absurd  and  ridiculous  statement 
has  never,  we  believe,  been  published ;  for  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  are  aware  that  at  least 
nineteen-twentieth s  of  the  stock  imported  pass  im- 
mediately into  the  hands  of   the  butchers.    Ex- 
periments have,  it  is  true,  been  made  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  it  is  possible  to  fatten  foreign 
beasts  and  sheep  in  this  country  at  a  profit ;  but 
the  result  has  almost  invariably  proved  a  heavy 
loss.  We  may  observe,  further,  that  English  sheep 
in  a  half-fat  state  have  been  purchased  and  for- 
warded to  Holland,  and  from  thence  re-shipped  to 
London  in  a  greatly  improved  state.    This  system, 
however,  is  not  likely  to  be  carried  on  to  any  extent, 
owing  to  the  expenses  of  transit.  The  Dutch  sheep 
continue  to  improve  both  in  weight  and  quality. 


In  proof  of  that  sUtement,  we  have  seen  numbere 

of  them  sold  in  Smithfield^  at  41b.  each,  equal  to 

38.  8d.  per  8  lbs.    The  following  are  the  arrinls 

into  London,  dunng  the  month : — 

Head. 

Beasts   ^f^l^ 

Sheep    23,623 

Lambs 3,576 

Calves   2,867 

Rgs M56 

IMPORTS  AT  CORRBBPONDING  PBBIOIUI 


Aug. 

1847.. 
1848.. 

1849.. 
1850.. 
1851.. 


Calves  Pigs 
1,942  - 
2,135 
1,000 
1,946 
2,569 


302 

681 

2009 


Beasts    Sheep    Lambs 
4,185     18,489  874 

2,526     14,266  871 

2,913  16,981  1,179 
4,277  17,376  2,370 
5,342  24,342  4,431 
At  the  outports  the  supplies  have  not  in 
but  two  cargoes  have  arrived  at  PortsmooA  from 
Oporto  in  excellent  condition,  the  value  of  ^ 
beasts  being  from  £19  to  £21  each ;  yet  they  have 
not  paid  the  importers  anything  like  the  original 
cost,  and  other  expenses. 

The  total  supplies  of  English  and  foreign  atoek 
exhibited  in  Smithfield  have  been  as  under. 

Head. 

Beasts 21,049 

Cows  ....: 620 

Sheep  and  lambs 165,770 

Calves 3,360 

Pigs    2,785 

STOCK  SHOWN  AT  COBB158PONDING  PXRIODS. 
1847.      1848.       1849.       I860.      1861. 
Beasts  ..  19,073    17,975    18,133    19,390    20,317 
Cows    ..        878         497         454         475  460 

Sheep  and 

lambs  .225,390  153,280  173,620  181,490  181,900 
Calves..  3,860  3,840  2,480  2,348  2,648 
Pigs     ..      2,227      2,443      2,200      2,291       2,732 

The  bullock  droves  from  lincolnshirc,  Leicee- 
tershire,  and  Northamptonshire,  have  amounted  to 
10,150  Short-horns;  and  from  other  parts  of  En- 
gland, 1,900  of  various  breeds.  The  supply  from 
Scotland  has  been  confined  to  358  Soots. 

Beef  has  sold  at  from  28.  4d.  to  48 ;  mattoo, 
28.  fid.  to  48.  2d.;  lamb,  4s.  to  58.  2d.;  veal,  2s, 
8d.  to  4s.;  and  pork,  2s.  6d.  to  38.  6d.  per  8lba. 
to  sink  the'oflfals. 

COMPABISON    OF 
Aug.,  1848. 

8.  d.       8.  d. 

2  10  to   4     4 

3  10  to  5     0 

4  0  to  5  2 
3  6  to  4  2 
3     8  to  4     6 

Aug.,  1850. 

8.  d.      8.  d.  8.  d.       8.  d. 

26to2   10  24to36 

32to4     2  2  10to3  10 

36t046  3  10to4  10 

30to40  24to36 

32to40  24tod8 


Beef . .   from 
Mutton   .... 

Lamb 

Veal 

Pork   


PRICES. 

Aug 
8.  d. 
2 
2 
4 
3 
3 


.,  1849. 
t.  d. 
8  to  2 
10  to  4 
0  to  5 
0  to  3 
2  to  4 


10 
0 
0 
6 
0 


Aug.,  1851 


... 


Beef  ..  from 
Mutton 
Lamb  . 
Veal... 
Pork   . 
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The  pastures  being  plentifully  supplied  with 
gnis,  tbe  stock  has  fared  remarkably  weU,  and  we 
have  heard  very  few  complaints  of  the  disease  in 
cattle,  or  foot-rot  in  sheep.  The  consumption  of 
cake  has  not  increased. 

The  demand  for  each  kind  of  meat  in  Newgate 
and  Leadenhall  has  ruled  steady,  as  follows : — Beef, 
from  28.  2d.  to  38.  4d. ;  mutton,  2s.  6d.  to  48. ; 
lamb,  4s.  to  58. ;  veal'2s.  8d.  to  38.  lOd. ;  pork  2s. 
4d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  8lbs  by  the  carcass. 


CAMBRIDGE8HIRE. 

The  alarnipg  state  of  thingi  in  our  mrtl  diitricti  predodes 
our  wftitiog  to  tlie  end  of  tbe  mooth  to  ght  oar  report. 
No  ttaooffatfiil  nun  can,  we  pratnme,  losger  doubt  that  we 
an  BOW  nifliering  under  a  lerioua  Yiiitation  of  DiTine  ProTidenee ; 
of  wfaieb  the  blii^ht  and  mildew  with  which  man  j  of  our  cropa 
hate  been  to  leverelj  tmitten,  followed  by  the  almost  unprece- 
dented wet  weather  in  the  midst  of  the  harrest,  seems  but  the 
•troni^eat  oonroboration.  We  hate  oeeasionally  seen  failing 
crops  and  rainy  seasons  in  the  time  of  harrest ;  but  nerer,  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  have  we  witnessed  the  crops  so  greatly 
damaged,  or  the  British  husbandman's  prospects  so  thoroughly 
disheartening.  We  just  remember  the  harreat  of  1800,  when, 
after  a  moet  fearful  thunder-storm,  attended  with  tremendous 
rains  and  a  very  hot  and  sultry  atmosphere,  the  com  sprouted 
in  the  fields,  whether  cut  or  uncut,  perhaps  more  than  it  baa 
dfine  within  the  last  ten  days ;  since  which,  we  do  not  recollect 
BO  disastrous  a  season.  In  the  former  ease,  a  greater  portion 
of  the  harrest  was  secured  before  the  rains  set  in;  whereas  in 
the  prssent  season  the  heavier  crops  very  largely  are  not  merely 
beaten  flat  upon  the  ground,  but  present  the  most  dead  and 
dingy  appearance,  with  a  meagre  shrivelled  kernel,  shut  up  in 
the  diaff  in  a  way  that  almost  defies  any  thrashing-instrument 
to  get  it  out  And  where  the  com  is  reaped,  so  incessant  have 
been  the  rains  that  the  shearea  are  so  thoroughly  saturated 
that  the  grain  has  shot  out,  in  dose  and  sheltered  spots,  most 
awfhlly ;  and,  in  a  greater  or  ten  degree,  in  nearly  all  situations. 
Hm  same  may  be  said  of  barley.  There  can  be  none  of  fine 
quality,  and  the  great  bulk  will  be  misers bly  bad.  Our  mea- 
dows are  covered  with  water ;  and  the  farm  roads  present  the 
appearance  of  winter.  The  barometer  has  now  risen  considera- 
bly :  it  may  be  merdy  the  effect  of  the  northerly  wind.  The 
smoke  still  descends  to  the  earth ;  and  as  yet  there  appears 
hot  httte  dianee  of  fine  weather.  There  was  a  time  when  such 
calamitiea  fell  perhape  heavier  upon  the  consumer  than  on  the 
grower  of  com ;  but  with  open  ports  to  all  the  world,  free  of 
dntiee,  the  Britiah  grower  has  no  security  but  that  he  may 
have  to  compete  as  e&tensively  as  ever  with  grain  from  abroad 
of  fine  quality,  rendering  his  own  damaged  produce  nearly  un- 
saleaUe  in  the  market.  No  wonder  then,  that  our  farmers, 
under  these  perpleiing  and  overwhdming  difficulties,  should 
fed  eonsidembte  discomfiture.  They  will  do  well,  however,  to 
bear  up  with  fortitude  and  still  do  their  best,  leaving  the  issue 
in  the  hands  of  an  all-wise  and  still  merciful  Providence;  not 
forgetting  that  it  is  fu  better  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  God 
than  nnieasonable  men.  Of  the  latter  they  have  had  ampte 
experienee  within  the  last  few  years.  There  is  one  question, 
however,  that  cannot  fail  to  have  become  most  pertinent — 
Will  our  rulers  have  the  hardihood  to  continue,  under  present 
cirenmstanoes,  that  grievoiu  impost  the  mdt-tax?  Grievous 
and  annoying  to  the  fiuflMr  at  the  best,  that  he  may  not  use 
the  article  he  grows  for  himself  and  fatbonrers  without  somo- 
tUBgfik0aeeBt.pereeBttaatgipQBit;  butdoaUy  grieroaain 


a  season  like  the  present  when,  from  oanscs  over  which  he  has 
had  no  control,  more  than  half  his  crop  wUle  bearing  such  an 
impost  is  rendered  unavailable  for  malting  purposes ;  hut  rid 
of  which,  that  very  barley  would  bear  a  fdr  price  in  the  market. 
Surdy,  if  the  term  "  fturmers'  friend"  is  not  an  utter  dieat,  with 
a  firee-trade  in  com,  the  malt-tax  can  never  survive  a  season 

Uke  the  present Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  exten- 

sivdy  eiamined  aeverd  wheat  and  bartey  fields,  aud  me  have 
not  found  a  ahock  of  wheat  that  is  not,  more  or  lets,  sprouted ; 
the  white  wheat  in  particular  is  nearly  all  sUrted,  and  in  many 
cases  has  ahot  the  blade  quite  out  green.  The  barley  is  neariy 
as  bad  in  the  swath,  and  that  uncut  where  lodged,  ii  grown 
quite  as  bad  aa  that  mown.  The  rain  has  also  set  in  sgain  in 
fearfrd  earnest— Aug.  20. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 
During  more  than  two  wedu  we  have  had  but  one  day 
without  rain  in  this  part  of  the  county;  but  the  frll  of  raiu,  ex- 
cept on  the  10th  and  14th,  which  was  general,  andUsted  very 
heavily  from  six  to  ten  hours,  has  been  very  partial ;  there 
was  a  very  heavy  thunderstorm  in  the  county  on  the  evenmg 
of  the  18th  and  morning  of  the  Uth,  whilst  it  wss  fine  all 
the  day  here ;  there  were  heavy  thunderstorms  last  evening, 
but  partial;  the  glass  has  been  rising  steadily,  but  slowly. 
Portions  of  our  best  wheat  are  barveated,  but  very  little  in- 
deed in  a  condition  for  grinding.  On  sandy  soils  snd  on 
strong  late  soils  the  nut  has  much  lessened  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  crop ;  on  the  moor  there  are  not  20  bushels  of 
inferior  wheat  where  40  might  have  been ;  we  ahould  fully  ea- 
timate  the  crop  six  bushels  per  acre,  and  taking  quality  into 
the  estimate,  eight  to  ten  bushels  per  acre,  under  last  year  on 
our  average  growth,  and  a  good  deal  mutt  he  wasted  in  grind- 
ing it  The  oats,  laid  as  they  are  cut,  have  been  much  injured, 
and  in  doae  situationa  so  grown  out  that  sheavea  have  had  to 
be  taken  abroad  again.  The  barley  is  spoken  of  aa  a  splendid 
crop  if  it  can  be  wdl  taken,  and  the  quality  good.  Peas  have 
suffered  much  in  harveating.  The  winter  beans  cut  may  come 
in  in  fair  condition,  and  prove  an  average  crop.  Some  of  our 
fine  meadows  have  been  under  water,  and  care  must  be  taken 
or  we  whaU  have  unsound  sheep.  Harvest  operationa  are  put 
two  weeks  behind  what  they  would  have  been  hai  there  been 
dry  weather ;  aa  it  is,  even  in  this  county,  we  shall  break  into 
the  next  month  before  it  is  generslly  secured.  On  Mendip  and 
the  high  land  reaping  it  just  about  commencing,  so  they  will 
be  able  to  progreu  more  favourably.  Prices  have  run  up  dur- 
ing the  rain  from  5s.  6d.  to  68. 6d.  the  best  white ;  it  is  pretty 
generally  observed  that  the  stock  of  old  is  short,  and  as  the 
quality  is  very  superior  to  any  new  we  shall  have^  it  is  held 
firmly.  Beans  for  local  consumption  fetch  6s.  per  bush, 
and  vetches  6s.  to  5s.  9d.  Wool  12id.  to  IS^d.  per  Uk»  am 
a  great  deal  sold.  Sheep  are  higher,  and  fat  stod[  sdls  rathe 
better.^Aug.  21. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Since  forwarding  my  last  report  for  this  eoonty,  we  hi 
experienced  some  very  unfavourable  harvest  weather.    R 
commenced  on  the  7tb,  and  has  continued  very  wet  ever  si 
—the  12th  and  13th  being  both  exceedingly  wet;  ilao  on 
night    of   the  16th    conaiderabto   rain  fdl,    flooding 
meadows  and  lowlands  of  the  county.    Conaidenble  iaju- 
done  to  the  wheats  standing  in  the  dioofc,  owiqg  to 
weather  having  been  ahowery  during  the  proeeae  of  naf 
many  sheaves  have  been  tied  up  damp,  and  aia  giowisf 
at  the  bands,  while  all  the  heavy  erope  aneot  have  g 
owing  to  the  ears  lying  dosely  to  the  wet  gromd.    We 
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fore  mutt  expect  an  iuferior  Mmple,  with  mnch  iprouted  ooro. 
A  Tery  coniidenble  proportion  of  barley  ii  mown«  tud  has 
become  ^ttj  daik  ooloored,  with  a  proporlioii  of  it  f  rowing 
daily.  Oata  are  alio  noch  itaioed,  and  frttnt  lou  will  be  in- 
curred by  tbedding  out.  Peaa  and  vetchea  are  getting  com- 
pletely rotten,  the  fodder  tpoiled,  and  a  fourth  part  of  the  erop 


already  apronted.  To-day  Uaa  been  very  warm  and  thovery, 
wilh  a  humid  and  heavy  atmotpbere,  after  a  prtTionivet 
night.  We  arc  every  day  hoping  for  a  finer  and  more  ict:On- 
able  change,  and  ahall  hail  with  pleaanre  the  retnm  of  dry 
harreet  weather.  Labonrers  are  aearee,  and  high  f  rien  in 
given  for  labour. — Aug.  20. 


AGRICULTURAL    INTELLIGENCE,    FAIRS,    &c. 


ASH  BOURN  FAIR.— The  show  of  horMS  waa  better  than 
we  have  leen  at  late  fain,  and  uaeful  animals  sold  well.  Cows 
were  very  limited — we  do  not  remember  having  seen  so  smsll 
a  show  for  some  years— ^ahing  cows  reslized  bigh  prices, 
(beep  were  plentiful,  both  fat  and  store ;  both  met  with  a 
tolerably  good  sale. 

AITL^BOROUOH  FAIR.— Bnsiness  had  a  less  active 
appearance  than  at  Tbetford  on  Monday.  Still  the  confidence 
of  the  sellers  of  both  bessts  and  sheep  has  in  no  manner  dimi- 
nished ;  although  the  supply  wai  large,  previous  prices  were 
fully  supported.  There  was  a  »lov  demand  for  milrh  and  in- 
ealf  Cows,  and  prices  were  a  shade  lower.  The  sale  for  young 
horses  was  good,  at  hi^b  prices.  The  piif  trade  was  slow,  but 
previous  prices  were  supporteJ.  Small  calves  iu  good  demand, 
at  improved  prices. 

BANBURY  FAIR.  -  There  was  a  large  supply  of  stork, 
and  the  towu  was  thronged  u  ith  agriculturists.  The  business 
effrcted  waa  tolerably  extensive,  and  good  prices  were  realised. 
A  sale  of  24  rams,  from  the  celebrated  fiock  of  Mr.  Alban  Bull, 
of  Drayton,  took  plsce  in  the  horse  fair  by  Mr.  Cother,  which 
were  disposed  of  at  good  prices,  the  average  being  £7  10s. 

BAMPTON  FAIR.— Dealera  are  here  from  all  parts  of  the 
kinerdom,  and  a  very  good  snpply  of  horses  of  a  high  class, 
suited  for  rarriaire»,  which  met  a  ready  sale. 

BRAfTON  DEVON  FAIR.— There  was  a  Urge  supply  cf 
the  pore  North  Devon  breed  of  eattle  exhibited.  We  noticed 
a  superior  drove  of  steers,  the  property  of  Mr.  Crarg,  of 
Whitefield  Barton.  A  prime  lot  of  heifera,  pioperty  of  Mr. 
Crang.  Narracott.  Mr.  Ridd,  of  Bratton,  prodnc^l  a  fine 
drove  of  pure  Devons.  Cows  and  calves  fetched  from  £10  to 
£18;  two-> ear-old  steers,  £10  to  £14  the  pair;  three-year- 
old  and  upwards,  £14  to  £32  the  pair;  fat  bullocks,  8s.  to 8s. 
6d.  per  score :  fine  heifers,  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  9d.  ditto.  The  sheep 
fiur  was  hirgely  sappUed,  and  the  demand  briak.  Mr,  Harris, 
Bittadon,  realised  85s.  a-head  for  a  fine  lot  of  horned  Eimoor 
ewes.  Store  wethers,  22s.  to  33s.;  fat  ditto,  5d.  per  lb.; 
woolled  lambs,  6d.  per  lb.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  business 
transarted  at  remnneratinr  prices. 

H0RNCA8TLE  GREAT  HORSE  FAIR.— This  great 
mart  for  horses  is  now  being  nearly  brought  to  a  close- 
Buyers  have  been  plentiful  for  good  animals,  and  first-rate 
horses  were  eagerly  sought  for  at  extraordinary  prices. 
Hunters  and  park  horses  have  fetched  £100  to  £200  each, 
and  in  two  or  three  instances  higher  prices  than  these  were 
obuined.  Carrisge  horses,  well  matched,  £180  to  £300  per 
pair.  Beadf  customers  for  good  horses  sre  always  found  at 
this  fair.  Superior  drav  horses,  £50  to  £60  each,  and  if  well 
matched  they  realised  more  money.  Hacks  and  harness 
hor»es,  £25  to  £80,  and  if  superior,  £40  to  £50.  Fancy 
ponies  were  scarce,  and  fetched  high  prices.  Messrs.  Potter, 
of  Melton  Mowbray,  brought  46  Irish  trained  hunters ;  they 
found  customers  for  nearly  the  whole,  at  good  prices.  Large 
arrivals  and  a  good  demand  have  continued  throughout  the 
fitir.  Colonel  Wingfield,  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery, 
Colonel  Lawrenson,  of  the  17th  Lancers,  Colonel  Shewell,  of 
the  8ih,  Mr.  Jex,  of  the  Greys,  and  Colonel  Moore,  of  the  6th, 
tre  buying  large  numbers  for  their  respective  regiments ;  and 
Colonel  Mundy  and  Captains  Drakes  and  Fell  are  also  pur- 
cbasiog  for  the  army.  This  is  the  largest  fkir  we  have  wit- 
nested  for  the  last  ten  years. — Stamford  Mercury. 

CRIEFF.— MONZIE  MARKET.— 1  he  show  of  Ismbs 
was  about  the  usual  average ;  prices  very  high.  Small  animals 
that  used  to  rell  about  two  shillings  brought  five,  and  met  with 
A  leady  sale;  othera,  of  a  superior  quality,  brought  from  ten 
to  fourteen  shillinga ;  altogether  there  hu  net  been  such  a 
good  market  for  msny  yesn.  The  market  for  general  busir;ess. 


the  day  after  in  Crieff,  was  but  thinly  attended,  owhig  to  the 
advanced  state  of  the  crops,  and  very  Lttle  business  was  con- 
sequently done.  A  Urge  number  of  pigs  were  in  the  market, 
and  sold  at  good  prices,  varying  fh>m  six  to  twelve  shiUings, 
according  to  age  and  quality. 

GLOUCESTER  CHEESE  FAIR.— The  quantity  pitdied 
was  greater  than  on  any  former  occasion,  being  about  150  tons, 
the  whole  of  which  was  speedily  sold  at  satisfiMtory  priees^ 
there  being  a  good  attendance  of  both  buyers  and  selknrs.  The 
prices  ranged,  for  seconds,  from  Sis.  to  38s. ;  for  best  aiogle 
Gloucester,  from  42b.  to  44s. ;  best  double,  468.  to  48s.  per  cwt. 

HIGUIAND  LAMB  MARKETS.  —  There  waa  a  lamb 
market  on  Monday  on  the  Mnir  of  Alvie,  Badenoch,  and  ano- 
ther on  the  following  day  in  Kingussie.  Prices  were  high ;  in- 
deed, such  was  the  demand,  that  any  price  asked  could  have 
been  obtained.  There  wu  a  very  keen  competition.  Shota 
were  bringing  from  4s.  t  j  5s.,  and  tup  lambs  from  6s.  to  8s. 

HUNOERFORD  SHEEP  FAIR— There  waa  a  good  at- 
tendance of  buyers,  and  a  fair  supply  of  sheep,  for  whidi  high 
prices  were  obtained. 

KNARE8BR0'  FAIR.— The  attendance  of  buyera  waa 
numerous,  but  the  qiumtity  of  stock  shown  beiiig  rather 
limited,  and  not  of  gcK»d  quuity,  less  business  was  transacted 
than  might  have  been  expected  fh)m  such  an  aaaemblace  of 
buyers ;  but  we  doubt  not  the  demand  for  better  stoefc  wiU  be 
responded  to  shortly. 

LEEDS,  Aug.  17.— There  wss  only  a  moderate  supply, 
which  sold  at  (torn  T^d.  to  9ld.  per  score  of  21  lbs. 

LELANT  FAIR.— The  wet  weather  greatly  interfered  with 
business.  The  price  of  fat  cattle  was  firom  48s.  to  50s.  per  cwt., 
and  of  lean  cattle  from  80s.  to  35s.  per  cwt. 

LINCOLN  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— There  was  a  avaU 
show  of  both  beasts  and  sheep,  and  everything  was  readilj 
bought  up  st  advsnoed  prices.  Beef  realised  6s.  6d.  to  de. 
per  stone,  an  1  mutton  5^.  to  6d.  per  lb. 

LISKEARD  FAIR  waa  largely  supplied  with  aheep  aad 
bullocks,  but  the  sale  was  dull  at  a  smsll  dedme  m  priesa. 

LOCKERBIE  LAMB  FAIB.-The  stock  waa.  aa  near  as 
could  be  estimated,  about  an   average,    numbering    about 
60,000,  but  the  quality  was  decidedly  better  than  last  year. 
The  »tock  was  principally  composed  of  half-bredsand  Cheviots, 
with  a  few  lots  of  three-parts.    The  buyers  were  very  nnmc- 
roujf  from  all  quarters  of  the  country,  more  espcdally  after  the 
arrival  of  the  special  trains  advertised  for  that  day  in  eon- 
sequence  of  ths  fair.     The  st^ck  was  very  anxiously  looked 
after,  and  carefully  examined  in  the  early  part  of  the  mom* 
ing,  when  a  fiew  sales  were  effected ;   but  after  the  arrival 
of  the  trains  mentioned  above,  business    got    on  rapidly, 
and  by  eleven  o'dock  about  half  the  atoek  was  disposed  oif. 
The  stock  shown  ai  this  fair  is  considered  of  a  better  clau  of 
sheep  than  those  thst  are  brought  to  the  Melrose  and  St  Boa- 
well  markets,  being,  generally  speaking,  of  a  stronger  descrip- 
tion.   Good  Cheviot  Ismbs,  particularly  wethers,  were  very 
readily  picked  up ;  also  the  haK-bred  lambs,  the  former  at  an 
advance  of  2s.  above  last  year's  prices,  and  the  latter  deseriptioB 
aboat  the  aame  advance;  nndrrossesaboutls.6d.  Although  the 
prires  obtained  here  may  appear  bif^herthan  wbatwaagot  atMd- 
rose,  the  advance  was  much  about  the  8Jtme,when  the  nature  of 
the  stock  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  few  lots  of  three-part 
bred  lambs    that    came  under  our  observation  brought  a 
similar  advance  to  that  obtained  at  St.  BosweU's  snd  Melroee. 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  vast  numbers  left  the  ground. 
Many  parties  who  came  here  to  purchase,  hsd  they  known  the 
rise  obtained  at  Melrose,  would  not  have  attended  this  market 
to-day,  but  were  ultimately  reluctantly  eonpcllcd  to  make  their 
purefaises.    We  do  sot  think,  by  three  o'cloek,  a  single  lot  wu 
left  unsold.    The  general    tock  looked  uncommonly  fine  tfim 
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n  111.  I 


.  18f. ;  ChcTi 


1  16t.  I 


23*.  1  crouci. 


LOUGHBOROUGH  FA11(  wt  rcrj  thinlT  mtUndcd. 
Hileh  cDvi  ind  ilon  itoek  told  pnttj  mdilj  at  toltrabljr 
Esed  prim, but  fititock  went  dng.wxBa al tbta  itntnainf; 
on  faaud  until  Ulc  in  llio  diy.  Tlin  hone  fwr  ■•■  Itrge,  but 
the  uiBuli  ihosD  w«n  nil  ol  id  ordiauy  duoHptiiM.     Than 

tnuiuctcd  wu  priidpdlT  •luaifiC  luinili  ttiij  tihibitcd. 

LUDLOW  FAIR^A  Isrre  .upply  of  ihctp  mnd  •tore 
■niixilg  railiicd  high  prica.  Fit  nuUtoa  mwle  tully  6d.  per 
lb.  A  mi  ihaw  of  pigt,  whidi  fetdinl  Ugh  pncci.  The 
nppljtfbauti  wu  ntSci  null,  nd,  then  beingifnat 
mmMT  of  deden  in  tht  fiir,  u  idiuca  iu  phc*  wu  the  n- 
nlt.     Be«I  •nnced  SJd.  ptr  lb.     Ooad  hone*  in  dcmtnil,  it 


DC  WU  ■  ITOod  trmde, 
(huM  "TiD  UiU." 
thi  b«t  limbt  [rODi 
The  hijheit  flriret, 


HARLBOBOUOH  ?AtR.— Abonl 
■bc^udUMbi  waaHiiDcd,  fDtwtaiih' 
■t  prkci  DM  tqnal  to  BHtlanU  buthcM 
Tht  bet  net  (elched  from  291.  to  39*. 
SOl  to  SS*. ;  wrthRt,  from  23i.  to  37> 
kowfTcr,  were  (or  ehoice  let..  Mr.  Hill 
■■lubited  ume  good  out  coltt. 

MBLB08E  7A1K— The  Mock  wu  fiiUy  in  t. 

'-"^-        '■  thmlut 

llieih 


U  (Uowed  to 


er  oir  bn; ui  wu  ilto  lery  uu 


unonnt  known  lot*  of  thli  deicription  havm^  been  c 
tbe  Bi^  prerioiu  with  reference  to  x  muket  price.  In 
MlilBj  iBiUneei  i  rise  nt  li.  ■  hiail  wu  iM*iiied  o' 
Boiwell'i  mirket,  bnt  thit  ihould  not  be  takni  u  uij 
lion  of  tliii  market.  Cheibt  luobi  were  tboiit  2b,  i 
bicker  than  laat  year,  and  haU-bred  and  lluw-pan*  an 
_^ ....n.      '■  ■•~-  -'—  ot  tJitmtr 


ibead 


riae  of  ftom  li.  Gd. .... 

effectual  eletnoee  wu  made  of  all 
l>«li«'e  a  aiugte  ibeip  wu  left  uniold.  It  wu  conaidered, 
■pan  tha  whole,  to  ba  a  capital  miitec.  The  following  are  a 
wraflhlBuiijulMeffeelsd:— UaLT-BBED  Lambb.— Alot 
of  aOO  fron  Miato,  (oina  to  tha  Earl  of  Boaalyn,  Fiteahin, 
•t  ISi.  A  lot  ef  Ewe*  and  Wethait  Irom  Bpittal,  near  Hawick, 
■t  Ifla.  M.  Mr.  Biania,  Butn  houie,  Byrea.  lold  hii  lot  of 
dfbt  aeo*  to  Mr.  Bdl,  Town.tietd,  Olfford,  at  IBi.  Mr. 
Coaaar,  HMahooaea,  aoM  bii  Wetheia  at  IBi.  and  hii  Ewu  at 
lOa-M.  Tba  lot  balooeinf  U>  Ur.  Dick*oi>,W«dd«ley,  bronithl 
I0(,  and  hii  greytuad,  13i.  Sd.  TaiEi-rAKTi  Brbd.— Ur. 
Tillie,  CndiitonUaiu,ioldhi(  Int-clau  Ewea  and  ffethan, 
■t2a*.indhiaaFcondloIatlT>.(ld.  AlotgolDrtaanealiw. 
BerwiAahiK,  being  the  iholi  of  (he  itock  of  Mr.  Allan,  Up- 
l«w,  brought  15a.  6d.  Mr.  Hogg,  Olenderg,  aold  hia  ewei  and 
vHheriat  18i,  3d.  Hi.Thomu  IJuton,  Cortle&rry  Ion,  dii- 
Boaed  B*  tail  ewea  and  weljien  at  18i. ;  and  Mr.  Stewart  of 
CoitMerryioldhiiJewei  and  welhen  at  14i.  ed.  Che>iot 
lamba.~-A  Large  lot,  giung  to  FarAinhire,  brought  1K>.  £d. 
Ht.Fonain,  Uuncraehill,  boaght  the  following  three  loti:— 8 
•eon  and  IS  ibot  vethenat  lOi,  6d,;  31  aeors  aDd'lOwethen 
M  14t, ;  and  18  acoie  and  16  ewe  lamba 
acoreofwetlien,  from  Biiki 
Shawa,  Bdklrkihiie,  lold  8 

Ima  of  wethen,  going  to  Forianhire,  at  10a,  lOi 
111.  Kr.Ailchiuu  10^28  Kwe  of  the  Panehirn  wethen  it 
111.  Bd.  A  lot  of  wethen  from  Buceleuch  brought  18).Bd. 
MUIR  OF  ORD  MARKET,— Theri  wu  a  la^c  ihow  of 
Weit  Highland  beasli,  but  very  few  ules  ocfuned.  In  iheep 
Ikwswua  fonuderable  show  of  ahot  Clieriot  Iambi;  but 
with  faw  eiMptioni  Ibej  were  of  mfeiior  quality,  although  a 
taw  were  aold  for  good  piina.  For  eroai  itota  lud  queyi  the 
higk  prices  demanded  iatorupted  aalei,  although  there  wu  a 
great  deeire  on  the  part  of  purchaaeri  to  make  trauuctioua, 
Ofeowa  theihowu  to  nrnnben  wu  «>niidenble,  hut  the 
paretauw  ware  Tery  limited  ;  if,  indeed,  the  laln  eiteeded 
tboae  nportcd.  In  the  hona  market  about  a  hundred  aniniali 
were  ihouD,  although  the  few  aalei  nude  were  entirely  egeeled 
bj  the  "  tijikera."  who  seemed  particularly  ioclined  lo  egeet 
"  iwape."  Tlie  opinion  of  purchaaen  u  to  the  market  wu 
tbal  Armen  uked  too  high  pricei,  lUting  u  their  reaicm  fir 
doing  SD  that  the  Falkirk  market  of  lait  week  warranted  their 
iocteaiing  demaudi ;  and  that  the  Aberdeenihire  deakn  were 
inclined  to  pureliaie  hugely  on  account  of  tbe  luperior  liay 
Ciopa  in  that  county.     Of  tbe  tranaactio 


4  of  22 
broiightlla.6d.  Mr.  Gibton, 
of  Ewea  at  10*.  Gd.     Three 


u  which  occurred  tbe 


31.  15a.eacb:>coupiearau 
FO-year-old  eroas    "  " 


alolofoinetwo-yi 
of  aoaa  flighlwt  I 


Its;,  15a 


li.  each^ 


Highland  beaiti,  at 

31.  lOi,  e*eh  ;  and  aso  a  Kn  or  cweiTTy  nigruano  Ron,  at  it. 

the  market,  at  41. 10*,  taeh  ;  a  lot  o(  Highland  heifen,  at  51. 
10a,  each,  aaid  lo  be  the  beat  on  the  ground  of  their  ion ;  a  lot 
of  lij  qoarter-cdd  Highland  (tiiki,  at  3',  la,  6d.  each ;  a  h>C  of 
three-year  old  ahort-hom  atots,  »t7MSa  each;  akit  of  three- 
year-old  Highlander*,  at  5'.  I^.eaeh;  a  lot  of  Highland  queyi 
woe  bo4i(ht  at  51.  each;  a  lot  of  Ciithneu  thn»yeir-Dld 
BtoU  forty  in  number),  at  81.  t!i.eKh;  a  lupetioi  lot  of  three- 
year-old  croH  queya,  351.  We  heard  of  aeicnl  loti  of  High- 
land two-yeat-otd  itut*  and  queyi  having  been  add  at  from  31. 
lo  8(,  10a.  each.     In  the  Bheq>  market  were  sereralloti  of  ihot 


The( 


Mllae.  Achmort 
Caithnen,  at  Ti.  7td  n 

ahot  Cheviot  limhi,  from  Shieldsig,  at  6>.  Bd.  each ;  and  a  lot 
of  ditto,  from  Achingait,  at  5i.  Sd  each,  Mr.  BobertaOD  ipld 
Glmcamiich  Cheviot  wedder  laoibi,  probably  the  beit  in  the 
market,  at  1 2(.  the  clad  leore,  Mr.  IJuncan  Grant,  ftom  Qlen- 
motiitoi,  aold  ahot  Cheviot  Iambi  at  8a.  each.  The  general 
price  for  ihot  Cheviot  Iambi  ranged  from  Ba,  6d.  to  Si,  each. 
A  largo  quantity'  of  the  atoclc  ihown  on  the  groond  remained 


poien.     The  prie 

NEW  BOMNEY  FAIE.— Ai 

B,0l2laoibi  aold 

3,168  old  afceep 


859  wether  ditto 

356  two-ycir-dd  wethn  . . 
130  maiden  baneu 


rcnge  ap  to  two  o'clock : — 
in  78  loU,  IVKHC  17*.  Sd. 
..  4B   .  „      SEi.Dd. 

..   10    „  „      2SLSd, 

..  IB   „  „      27a- Od. 

..     B    „  „      47>.6d. 


a  Dunbar  of  honn  it  the  fau.  of  an 


12,600 

'Hii*  doe*  not  in  . . 

in  u  adjoining  Held.     Nnmber  of  > 

1 9,000.     There  ware  alio  a  nunbar 

inbrnor  uirt,  with  a  few  ticaptiona. 

NORTHAMPTON  FAIR.-The  abnndanaa  ot  aftermath 
hu  eieniaed  a  dxtring  inluencs  in  Uk  trad*  af  giaiing  alock 
of  all  kinda.  The  lupply  of  atore  beut*  wu  dM  (qaal  to  the 
dunand  ;  and  of  thote  ol1b«ll,connitiiigof  Shorthcinn.  Here- 
fordi.runtt.iod  Devoai.  the  quality  wu  eieeedingly  good,  the 
•elletj  in  moit  inatancei  hiving  the  turn  of  from  lOi.  to  IS*. 
per  bod  in  their  hvour,  and  aU  wia  lold  out  an  early  honr. 
Cowt,  for  dairy  pnrpoaaa,  of  the  Yorkihira  breed,  were  in  good 
demand  at  £16  ti  £18  each.  Suckling  calvei,  I7i.  to  27*. 
each.  Quarter-old  ilorepigi,  lOi.  toKOi.  eteh.  The  Mppl; 
of  ahcep  wai  nnniually  ihort,  and  Wert  euy  to  •ell  at  un- 
ptoieil  piieei;  beat  wilhen  miking  40i.  eacVKMlxr  limb* 


a  84*,;   lamt 


17i. 


yeinold,  25to35guiuea);  2yeino1d,  IS  toSSguiutai.' 
OSWESTRY  FAIR  sal  hut  thinly  itoeked,  hut  the  il- 
-ndance  of  huyen  la'u  numeroui.  Beef  fetched  from  4ld,  to 
d.,  accoidiug  to  quality;  mutton,  5d.  to  6d.  Pijri  coii- 
denbly  advanced, 

IRISH  FAIRS.— Q  IBB  ICK— The  lupply  ofitock  wu  good, 
leef,  3Ti.  4d.  percwt.;  lwi>-yeat-old>,  £B  lo  £6  10a,;  yur- 
ngiioldfteelyit  £S  to  £3  10a.:  Iuiha,Sla.to  S7i.;  mut- 
m,  S^d.  per  lb. ;  gruien,  £6  IDi.  to  £tl ;  atore  pigi  in  good 
emand,  andaoldii  £1  ta£2  10*.  Tbe  lupplyof  bonei  wu 
milt,  and  nearly  aU  of  an  inferior  quality.  Clouqiijobdan. 
-Sheep, pigi,  and  mikh  cowa'  reiliied  (fair  price.  Pigi  lold 
t  40>.  per  ewt.  Milch  cowi'_ftom  £S  to  £9.  I^mba  from 
that  there 


'Of  It 


Thii 


lortoeu  of  tbe  aupply  offered  foe  lala  in  the 
^  greeni,  noCnithatanding  the  high  price*  oOired  lot  dairy 
ani  young  cattle,  and  hreeding  iheep — ^pricea  altogethar  in- 
eoniiitent  with  the  pteaent  valne  of  bntlcr  and  of  beef  and 
mntloa.  At  KiLO>Qii(T,aix  the  mpply  of  *toi^  wu  aall 
and  tha  pticei  aikcd  and  tiaU  «Dt  to*  ihowid  *■  tinmmtl 
fidiyZOper  cent.OB  thoic  that  woold  not  ba  nAtad  a  Boath 
previooa. — Kbtji  Pott. 
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METEOROLOGICAL     DIARY. 


Barometer. 


Thermometer. 


Day. 

July  23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Aug.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


8  a.in. 

in.  eta. 

30.16 

29.95 

29.80 

29.70 

29.77 
30.00 
30.06 
30.06 
30.06 
30.08 

29.91 
29.55 
29.33 
29.49 
29.47 
29.38 
29.43 

29.49 
29.60 
29.40 
29.27 
29.60 

29.77 
29.30 

29.97 
29.94 
29.70 
29.90 

29.99 
30.13 
30.24 
30.24 


lOp.m. 
la.  cU. 
30.06 
29.88 
29.70 

29.71 
30.00 
30.06 
30.06 
30.06 
30.06 
30.00 
29.70 
29.33 
29.43 
29.47 
29.37 
29.38 

29.49 
29.54 
29.64 
29.14 
29.50 
29.75 
29.68 
29.87 
29.97 
29.70 

29.87 
29.95 
30.03 
30.20 
30.24 
30.24 


Direction. 

£•  S.  £. 
East 

S.E.,  8.W. 
W.  by  N.,  var. 
Easterly 
N.  Easterly 
N.  Easterly 
N.  W.,  S.  E  y 
S.  E.,  N.  W. 
West  by  N. 
West  by  N. 
S.  West 
S.  West 
S.  West 
S.  West 
S.  West 
W.  S.  W. 
W.  S.  W. 
Westerly 
Easterly,  S.  W 
West 
West 
W.  S.  W. 
N.  by  West 
S.  West 
S.  East 
W.byN.,8.Ely 
N.  West 
N.  by  West 
N.  by  East 
N.  by  East 
N.  by  East 


Force. 


lively 

lively 

gentle 

calm 

gentle 

gentle 

gentle 

ffl.  cm. 

Bvely 

gentle 

gentle 

Bvely 

genUe 

gentle 

strong 

lively 

brisk 

gentle 

gentle 

furious 

brisk 

gentle 

gentle 

gentle 

lively 

gentle 

gentle 

calm 

verygl. 

gentle 

lively 

gentle 


Atmosphere. 


8  a.m. 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

idoudy 

[cloudy 

cloudy 

6ne 

fine 

cloudy 

ifine 

ifine 

fine 

jcloudy 

'fine 

ifine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloud 

cloudy 

fog 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 


2  p.m. 

sun 

sun 

cloudy 

fine 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

cloudy 

sun 

sun 

fine 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

sun 

sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

sun 

cloudy 


10p.m. 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

tine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

base 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 


WlATH, 


dry 

storm 
storm 
showery 
dry 

d? 

dry 

dry 

dry 

showery 

'showery 

showery 

raia 

Isbowery 

hint  r. 

'nun 

|nun 

ram 

rain 

dry 

diy 

ram 

rain 

rain 

dry 
run 
dry 
dry 
dry 


B8TIMATBO  AVERAGES  OF  AUGUST. 


Barometer. 
High.      I       Low. 
30.26  29.35 


Thermometer. 


High. 
82 


Low. 

41 


Mean. 
61.6 


RIAL  AVERAGE  TEMPERATURE  OP  THE  PERIOD. 


Highest. 
70.53 


Lowest. 
59.56 


Mean. 
65.045 


Weather  and  Phenomena. 

July  23 — Superb;  changeable.  24 — Heavy 
clouds.  25 — ^Thunder  and  profuse  rain.  26 — 
finer;  a  sprinkle.  27 — Old  Swithin;  heavy 
clouds;  clear  p.m.  28— A  fine  afternoon.  29 
and  30 — Heavy  cumulous  masses.  31 — Hot  sun, 
close,  and  oppressive. 

Lunation. — First  quarter,  24th  day,  1  h.  2 
m.  morning.  Full  moon,  3l8t  day,  2h.  12ro. 
morning. 

August  1 — Smoky  atmosphere;  cirro  stratus. 
2 — Cheerful  forenoon;  hot;  red  sunset.  3 — 
Weather  broken  up ;  close;  showery.  4 —Some 
distant  thunder.  5— Changeable.  6 — Early  thun- 
der and  rain;  rising  wind.     7 — Pretty  fine,  after 


rain  in  the  night.  8 — Fine  harvest  day;  airjr* 
9 — Gleams;  several  showers.  10 — Checo^  tift 
2  p.m  ,  then  thunder.  1 1  and  1 2 — Wet  and  windy* 
13  and  14 — Pretty  fine  and  drying.  15 —Violent 
wind,  with  rain.  16 — Change ;  two  strata  of 
driving  clouds.  17 — ^Thundery ;  vast  storms  at  9 
and  1 1  P.M.;  lightning  prodigious.  18 — ^Threatmng 
massive  clouds;  red  sunset.  19 — Hazy  clouds 
day  and  night.  20 — Drizzle.  21 — finer;  red 
sunset.  22— Fine  drying  air.  23— Smoky  clouda; 
white  fleecy  cirro-cumuli  late. 

Remarks  connected  with  AoRicuiiTURE. 
— ^There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vast  and  sudden 
heat  of  July  affected  the  wheat  just  after  the  blos- 
soming period,  checked  the  maturation  of  the 
milky  pulp,  and  contracted  the  grain.  Hence  the 
so-called  blight.  Subsequently  the  frequent  rains 
and  dashing  thunder-storms  soaked  the  shocks ; 
and  the  warm  vapourous  atmosphere  favoured  the 
sprouting  that  had  occurred  in  several  places. 
The  green  crops  improve  much,  and  promise  to  be 
fine.    Potatoes  are  again  suffering. 

Croydon,  J.  Towers. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING  THE   MONTH    OF  AUGUST. 


We  do  not  recollect  a  season  for  many  years 
S^^Bty  in  which  so  great  a  change  has  taken  place 
^s  that  which  has  occurred  during  the  month  now 
^bout  to  terminate.    When  we  last  addressed  our 
veaders,  the  prospects  for  the  harvest  were  of  the 
nost  promising  character :  up  to  the  end  of  July 
'the  reports  from  the  agricultural  districts  were,  al- 
anoBt  without  exception,  of  a  satisfactory  nature. 
The   com  was  fast   approaching  maturity;    the 
weather  appeared  settled ;  and  high  expectations 
were  entertained  in  regard  to  the  quantity  as  well  as 
the  qualify  of  the  produce.  Soon  afterwards  it  began, 
however,  to  be  discovered  that  the  intense  heat  of 
July  had  caused  premature  ripeness  in  the  wheat, 
and  that  many  of  the  ears  would  therefore  be  but  in- 
differently filled.    Subsequently  black  blight  mani- 
fested itself ;  and  from  these  causes  alone  a  material 
falling  off  was  anticipated  in  the  produce.  The  worse 
disaster  was,  however,  still    to  come.    The  fine 
weather  broke  up  just  at  the  period  when  its  con- 
tinuance was  of  the  greatest  importance,  viz.,  when 
the  grain  had  become  fully  ripe.     Heavy  rain  and 
high  winds  succeeded ;  the  crops  were  beaten  down, 
and  lodged   extensively.    A  great  quantity  of  ripe 
com  was  beaten  out  by  the  violence  of  the  gales ; 
but  the  most  important  loss  is  likely  to  accrue 
from  sprout.      Repeated  heavy  showers    and    a 
close  temperature  have  caused  the  grain  to  grow 
in  the  ear  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  remembered 
for  years.    This  is  an  evil  which  cannot  be  avoided ; 
and  however  propitious  the  remainder  of  the  season 
may  now  prove,  a  large  proportion  of  the  new 
wheat  and  barley  must  inevitably  be  of  very  in- 
ferior quality. 

The  mischief  has  been  much  greater  in  the 
southern  and  forward  parts  of  the  kingdom,  than 
in  the  north ;  indeed,  the  reports  from  Yorkshire 
and  further  north  are  thus  far  of  a  character  to 
encourage  the  hope  that  the  harvest  might,  with 
favourable  weather,  terminate  tolerably  well  in  that 
direction :  but  even  with  this  redeeming  point  we 
cannot  calculate  on  anything  like  a  good  average 
yield.  The  prospects  for  our  farmers  are  therefore 
traly  disheartening :  the  struggle  to  compete  with 
the  foreign  growers  has  been  sufficiently  hard  with 
good  crops,  such  as  those  of  last  year :  and  how 
they  are  likely  to  fare  under  existing  circumstances 
it  is  sad  to  contemplate.  Prices  may,  and  pro- 
bably will,  rule  higher  than  they  have  done  of  late 
seasons,  but  this  will  be  a  very  questionable  benefit 


to  the  British  farmer.  Some  time  must  elapse 
before  the  new  grain  can  be  fit  for  use.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  wheat  carried  in  damp  condition 
will  not  be  in  suitable  order  for  grinding  before 
Christmas :  long  before  that  time  our  markets,  if 
prices  should  hold  out  sufficient  temptation,  would 
be  deluged  with  foreign  wheat,  and  the  rise  would 
therefore  be  only  beneficial  to  the  foreign  merchant 
and  the  speculator. 

So  large  a  proportion  of  the  crop  is  still  in  the 
fields  that  it  would  be  rash  to  pretend  to  give  an 
estimate,  at  present,  of  the  probable  result :  a  great 
deal  yet  depends  on  the  weather,  and  the  market 
prices  will  for  some  time  be  entirely  ruled  by  at- 
mospherical influences.  Harvest  operations  thus 
far  have  been  tedious  and  expensive,  for  after  an 
interval  of  a  few  dry  days  we  have  generally  had  a 
return  of  wet ;  a  great  quantity  of  the  grain  carried 
has  been  carted  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state ;  and 
the  proportion  remaining  out,  even  in  the  most 
forward  districts,  is  much  larger  than  is  usually 
the  case  at  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year. 
That  the  future  should  therefore  be  viewed  with 
considerable  doubt  and  apprehension  is  not  sur- 
prising :  latterly  the  weather  has  certainly  under- 
gone a  decided  improvement,  and  the  rapid  rise 
which  took  place  in  prices  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month  has  received  a  check.  The  total  advance 
from  the  lowest  point  has  been  5s.  to  6s.  per  qr. : 
so  important  an  improvement  has  naturally  brought 
forward  a  good  many  sellers,  and  has  at  the  same 
time  caused  purchasers  to  operate  with  caution. 

During  the  first  fortnight  in  August  much  ex- 
citement prevailed  in  the  leading  provincial,  as  well 
as  in  the  metropolitan  markets.  This  has  since 
been  more  or  less  allayed :  still  the  prevailing 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  a  further  rise.  That  old 
wheat  will  be  required  extensively,  for  mixing  with 
the  soft  and  ill-conditioned  new,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned ;  and  unless  the  receipts  from  abroad  should 
be  much  larger  than  they  are  expected  in  the  first 
instance  to  be,  the  former  must  inevitably  com- 
mand high  ])rices.  Those  farmers  who  have  any 
stocks  of  last  year's  produce  remaining  on  hand 
may  consequently  profit  in  some  measure  by  the 
rise ;  but  this,  we  fear,  will  not  be  much  benefit 
to  the  less-wealthy,  who  have  long  ere  this  been 
obliged  to  sell  out. 

Attention  has  of  late  been  so  exclusively  directed 
to  the  state  of  the  wheat  crop,  that  it  has  become 
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difficult  to  obtain  accurate  information  respecting 
the  position  of  the  other  products  of  the  earth. 
Even  the  potato  disease — a  subject  of  such  intense 
interest  a  month  ago — has  been  pa«sed  over  almost 
without  notice  the  last  few  weeks.  At  one  period 
it  was  confidently  affirmed  that  th«  diiorder  wai  of 
the  most  virulent  description,  and  its  attack  more 
general  and  destiuctHre  than  in  any  previous  season, 
except  the  fatal  year  1846.  That  these  reports 
were  highly  exaggerated  we  have  no  doubt ;  but 
that  the  disease  prevails  more  extensively  than  for 
some  seasons  past,  there  is  reason  to  believe  both 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel  and  hi  Ireland.  At 
present  new  potatoes  are  being  forced  into  con- 
sumption at  very  low  prices,  which  is  indicative  of 
fear  as  to  their  keeping  properties.  This  naturally 
tends  to  decrease  the  consumption  of  bread,  but  it 
is  likely  to  tell  the  other  way  hereafter.  The  pro- 
bability is,  that  supplies  of  potatoes  will  suddenly 
drop  off,  and  we  shall  then  have  an  increased  de- 
mand for  wheat  and  Indian  com. 

Barley  has  suffered  greatly  in  colour  by  the  rain 
which  has  fallen  during  the  month,  and  is,  like 
wheat,  sprouted  in  many  districts.  Oats  have  been 
injured  by  the  same  cause,  but  not,  we  believe,  to  the 
same  extent.  Beans  and  peas  were  never  regarded 
as  large  crops,  and  neither  quantity  nor  quality  has 
been  improved  by  the  weather  we  have  experienced 
since  our  last.  The  rise  in  wheat  has,  as  usual, 
had  more  or  less  influence  on  the  value  of  all  other 
articles,  and  the  tendency  of  prices  has  been  up- 
wards in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  till  within  the 
last  week.  The  improved  weather  which  we  have 
had  since  the  20th  instant  has  checked  the  ad- 
vance, without,  however,  causing  any  material 
reaction. 

We  shall  probably  be  in  a  position  to  give  some- 
thing like  an  estimate  in  our  next  monthly  article. 
Meanwhile  we  can  only  hope  that  no  further  dis- 
asters will  occur,  and  that  the  more  favourable 
yield  in  the  north  may  in  some  degree  compen- 
sate for  the  unquestionable  deficiency  in  the 
south. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  at  the  quantity  of  old  wheat  remaining 
in  farmers'  hands,  but  the  general  impression  is, 
that  the  stacks  are  not  heavy.  Those  of  foreign 
wheat  are  certainly  light,  as  there  has  been  no 
temptation  at  any  period  of  the  summer  to  store ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  what  has  been  received 
from  abroad  at  the  various  ports  has  been  forced 
off  from  on  board  ship  at  whatever  prices  were 
procurable.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there 
is  any  immediate  want  of  old  wheat,  but  the  large 
granaries  are  but  indifferently  filled.  And  to 
satisfy  a  protracted  demand  for  old  wheat,  such  as 
is  likely  to  be   caused  by  the  soft  condition  of  the 


new,  it  will  be  necessary  to  import  on  an  extensive 
scale.  We  do  not  question  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  procure  all  that  we  are  likely  to  require,  but  to 
do  this  we  shall  have  to  pay  advanced  rates  to  the 
foreign  grower.  We  have  no  bonded  stocks  to  &D 
back  upon,  as  would  have  been  the  case  under  the 
old  system.  When  free  trade  was  first  introduced, 
it  was  generally  supposed  that  it  would  make 
England  the  dep6t  for  grain,  and  that  oar  wire- 
houses  would  be  always  fdll ;  its  practical  working 
has,  howwer,  proved  that  the  foreign  raerehaflti 
know  their  own  interests  better  than  to  peythe 
high  charges  naturally  attending  the  landing  of 
grain  in  England. 

In  sudden  cases  of  emergency,  such  as  this  com- 
try  appears  to  be  at  present  threatened  with,  it  might 
therefore  become  a  somewhat  diflicnlt  matter 
to  obtain  prompt  supplies,  as  holders  on  the 
other  side  would  raise  their  pretensions  in  propor- 
tion to  the  urgency  of  our  wants. 

Business  at  Mark  Lane  has  been  more  animated 
this  month  than  at  any  previous  period  for  a  long 
time  past,  and  the  upward  movement  in  prices  hai 
been  as  decided  in  London  as  at  any  market  in  (he 
kingdom. 

The  fact  is  there  has  not  been  the  same  eauie 
for  excitement  in  the  north,  the  weather  having  been 
far  more  auspicious  there  than  in  the  western  and 
southern  parts  of  England. 

The  arrivals  of  wheat  coastwise  into  the  port  of 
London  have  been  small,  having  averaged  very 
little  over  3,500  quarters  weekly.  The  quaotitjr 
brought  forward  by  land-carriage  samples  from 
the  neighbouring  counties  has  also  been  nnimpor- 
tant.  A  considerable  falling  off  has  taken  place  in 
the  receipts  per  rail  from  the  east  coast.  The  flnt 
Monday  in  the  month  passed  off  quietly  enough, 
prices  remaining  about  the  same  as  before ;  but 
during  the  succeeding  week  the  reports  of  bRght 
and  mildew  began  to  increase,  and  the  wearier  at 
the  same  time  having  become  unsettled,  an  ad- 
vance of  2s.  per  qr.  was  established  on  the  9th 
instant.  A  few  lots  of  new  wheat  were  on  that  dty 
exhibited,  which,  though  secured  early  and  before 
the  fine  weather  had  broken  up,  were  by  no  roeaai 
of  a  satisfactory  quality.  One  lot  was  shown  so 
badly  blighted  and  thin  of  berry  as  to  weigh  only 
66  to  58  lbs.  per  bushel.  There  were,  however,  a 
few  samples  of  Talavera  tolerably  good,  for  whieh 
high  prices  were  paid.  The  Monday  following,  the 
reports  of  injury  to  the  out-standing  crop  being 
confirmed,  the  old  wheat  brought  forward  from 
Essex  and  Kent  was  placed  without  diflficulty  at  a 
further  advance  of  3s.  per  qr.  There  was  not 
much  new  exhibited,  and  comparatively  high  rates 
were  consequently  realised  for  the  finer  sorts,  5«i. 
having  on  that  occasion  been  paid  for  superier 
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white.    The  improvement  in  the  weather  checked 
the  upward  moFement  on  the  23rd.    This  may  ])e 
considered  the  first  day  on  which  any  supply  of  new 
whoat  of  consequence  appeared  :   from  Essex  there 
were  upwards  of  1,000  qrs.,  and  from  Kent  several 
hundred  quarters  ;  a  fair  opportunity  was,  there- 
fore, afforded  of  judging  of  the  quaUty.    Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  great  variety  presented  by 
the  samples  when  we  say  that  there  were  many 
parcels  not  worth  more  than  40s.,  and  some  as  low 
IS  348.  to  36s.,  whilst  the  best  white  realized  508. 
to  63s.  per  qr.    Nearly  the  whole  of  the  wheat  car- 
ried since  the  rains  which  began  early  in  the  month 
must  have  been  secured  in  very  bad  order,  indeed 
this  is  proved  by  the  wretchedly  soft  condition  of 
many    of  the    samples ;    and  some   were    badly 
aproQted,  totally  unfit  for  miller's  use.     Old  wheat 
WW,  in  consequence  of  the  inferiority  of  the  new, 
lield  very  firmly,  and  could  not   be    purchased 
cheaper  than  on  that  day  se'nnight.     Considering 
this  the  real  opening  day  for  new  wheat,  we  give 
the  quotations  for  red  as  ranging  from  34s.  to  40s., 
and  those  for  white  from  408.  Ui  50s.  per  qr.,  extra 
£oe  sampleii  of  either  Is.  to  28.  per  qr.  more. 

In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  south-westerly 
wind  during  the  first  fortnight  in  August,  the  arri- 
vals of  wheat  from  abroad  into  the  port  of  Loudon 
were  very  small;  but  during  the  week  ending  21st 
instant  we  had  a  large  arrival,  and  the  receipts  have 
since  been  tu  a  fair  extent.  Holders  of  granaried 
stocks  have  been  encouraged  by  the  general  posi- 
tion of  affairs  to  raise  their  pretensions  materially, 
and  the  advance  on  foreign  wheat  has  been  quite 
equal  to  that  established  on  English.  A  large 
business  has  on  the  whole  been  done,  as,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  good  local  demand,  buyers  have  visited 
Mark  Lane  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
principally,  however,  from  down-Channel  ports. 
Some  quantity  has  also  been  taken  on  speculation. 
The  total  advance  has  amounted  1  to  at  least  5s., 
indeed  on  some  descriptions  fully  6s.  per  qr. 
Within  the  last  week  buyers  have  manifested  an 
unwillingness  to  continue  their  purchases  at  the 
enhanced  rates  demanded;  but  sellers  have  re- 
mained very  confident.  Red  Baltic  wheat,  such  as 
was  obtainable  at  38s.  to  40s.  at  the  close  of  July, 
has  lately  sold  at  43s.  to  46s.,  and  the  finer  kinds 
at  47s.  to  488.  per  qr. ;  for  Danzig  as  much  as 
54s.,  and  we  believe  in  one  or  two  cases  568.  per 
qr.  has  been  paid.  The  arrivals  of  wheat  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  have  not  been  very 
large;  and  an  active  inquiry  having  been  experi- 
enced for  floating  cargoes,  partly  on  speculation  and 
partly  on  Irish  account,  an  advance  on  the  rates 
current  at  the  close  of  last  month  of  4s.  to  5s.  per 
qr.  has  been  established.  Polish  Odessa,  which 
was    then    worth  34s.  to  35s.,  has  lately  com- 


manded 388.  to  388.  6d.  \)er  qr.  cost  and  freight ; 
and  for  other  sorts  corresponding  terms  have  been 
realised.  A  considerable  number  of  ve dfels  laden 
with  wheat  aud  Indian  corn  bound  to  British 
ports  passed  Constantinople  in  the  early  pait  of  the 
month,  some  of  which  may  now  be  close  at  hand  ; 
but  by  the  latest  accounts  from  Odessa,  Galatz, 
and  Ibraila,  there  was  not  much  grain  in  progress 
of  shipment,  vessels  having  become  scarce. 

The  continued  rise  in  the  value  of  wheat 
caused  the  millers  to  put  up  the  top  price 
of  town-made  flour  to  43s.  per  sack  on  the 
l6th  mstant;  previous  to  this,  fresh  country- 
made  flour  had  risen  2s.  per  sack ;  and  in  America 
a  large  business  has  been  done  during  the  month 
at  gradually  improving  rates.  At  the  end  of  July 
fair  brands  of  United  States  flour  were  procurable 
at  20s.  to  2ls. ;  such  have  since  sold  at  22s.  to 
23s.,  and  anything  of  really  flne  quality  is  at  present 
held  at  24s.  barrel.  The  arrivals  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  have  not  been  large  into  Lon- 
don ;  but  at  Liverpool  heavy  supplies  have  been 
received,  hence  prices  have  not  risen  in  that  market 
to  quite  the  same  extent  as  with  us.  From  France 
comparatively  little  flour  has  reached  us  ;  most  that 
has  come  to  hand  has  been  from  Marseilles,  and 
tliis  description  has  risen  2s.  to  3s.  per  sack  in 
value. 

Supplies  of  old  barley  of  home  growth  have  for 
some  time  past  ceased  ;  but  we  have  this  month 
had  some  quantity  of  the  new  crop,  llie  opening 
price  for  malting  qualities  was,  on  the  9th  instant, 
28s.  to  30s.  for  good  runs,  and  30s.  to  32s.  per 
qr.  lor  the  best  sorts.  The  quality  was  not  by  any 
means  flne,  the  berry  being  in  most  cases  small 
and  the  colour  dark.  On  the  l6th  there  was  a 
somewhat  increased  quantity  of  barley  from  Kent ; 
but  the  quality  being  better  than  the  week  before, 
the  whole  was  placed  without  diflficulty  at  an  ad- 
vance of  about  Is.  per  qr.,  picked  lots  bringing 
33s.,  and  in  some  cases  even  34s.  per  qr.  These 
terms  have  not  since  been  exceeded ;  but  there  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  been  no  reaction,  and  the  present 
impression  is  that  the  really  fine  malting  barley 
will,  in  consequence  of  its  scarcity,  realise  full 
terms  throughout  the  season.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  month  foreign  barley  for  grinding  was  rather 
pressingly  offered  for  sale,  and  fair  quaUties  were 
sold  at  22s.  to  238.,  whilst  some  Egyptian  was  sold 
as  low  as  ISs.  per  qr.  Since  then  the  demand  has 
improved,  and  prices  have  crept  up  quite  Is.  per  qr. 
Old  malt  has  been  in  good  request,  and  its  value 
has  advanced  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr.  This  rise  has 
been  caused  by  the  belief  that  but  little  of  the  new 
barley  will  be  suitable  for  making  flne  malt,  and 
the  old  will  therefore  command  a  relatively  high 
value. 
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The  arrivals  of  oats  coastwise  and  from  Ireland 
have  been  small  throughout  the  month,  but  having 
had  good  receipts  from  abroad  (principally  Arch- 
angel) no  scarcity  of  this  grain  has  been  experi- 
enced. On  the  first  appearance  of  the  Archangel 
supplies  prices  gave  way  Is.  per  qr.,  and  some  were 
sold  as  low  as  Ids.  6d.  to  iTs.  per  qr. ;  since  then, 
however,  the  value  has  again  risen  to  17b.  6d.  and 
188.  per  qr.,  and  most  of  the  arrival  has  been 
cleared  off  the  market.  The  fluctuation  in  the 
value  of  other  qualities  of  oats  has  been  about  the 
same;  there  was  a  fall  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month,  which  was  subsequently  recovered,  and 
quotations  are  now  rather  higher  than  they  were  at 
the  close  of  July.  Old  oats  are  likely  to  be  required 
for  several  months ;  and  as  stocks  of  old  are  nearly 
exhausted,  the  foreign  in  warehouse  are  likely  to 
bring  higher  prices  hereafter  than  are  at  present 
obtainable.  This  at  all  events  appears  to  be  the 
general  opinion,  and  holders  have  shown  no  parti- 
cular anxiety  to  realize,  though  the  demand  has 
within  the  last  week  or  ten  days  again  slackened. 

Beans  of  home  growth  have  come  somewhat 
sparingly  to  hand ;  but  the  supply  has  proved  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  enquiry,  and  prices  have  under- 
gone little  or  no  change.  Egyptian  beans  on  the 
spot  have  met  with  a  steady  demand  at  about 
former  terms,  and  for  cargoes  on  passage  24s.  to 
258.  per  qr.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance,  has  been 
asked. 

The  transactions  in  peas  have  been  on  quite  a 
retail  scale ;  old  have  met  with  very  little  attention 
and  prices  have  rather  tended  downwards.  Of 
new  very  few  samples  have  been  brought  forward, 
and  the  best  white  boilers  have  not  been  sold  below 
34s.  to  35s.  per  qr. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month  there  was  a  very 
lively  demand  for  Indian  corn  afloat,  and  prices 
advanced  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  The  reports  from  Ire- 
land respecting  the  state  of  the  potato  crop  having 
since  then  become  more  favourable,  the  enquiry 
has  in  a  great  measure  slackened,  and  the  extreme 
terms  at  one  time  paid  are  no  longer  obtainable. 

In  taking  our  usual  notice  of  the  position  of  the 
grain  trade  at  the  different  foreign  markets,  we  may 
as  well  commence  by  stating  that  the  weather  has 
been  very  similar  this  summer  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  northern  Europe.  The  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer were  cold  and  dry,  June  very  wet,  and  July 
scorchingly  hot. 

We  do  not  hear,  however,  of  the  prevalence  of 
blight  on  the  continent,  and  the  crops  altogether 
will,  we  think,  turn  out  much  better  in  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Russia,  than  in  this  country. 

Prices  took  a  sudden  start  at  most  of  the  Baltic 
markets  when  it  became  known  there  our  harvest 
was  likely  to  prove  indifferent;  but  fewer  orders 


arriving  out  for  the  purchase  of  wheat  than 
had  been  calculated  on,  a  reaction  of  about  2i.  per 
qr.  took  pbce  about  the  middle  of  the  month ;  thii 
was,  however,  recovered  on  the  receipt  of  die  newt 
from  Mark  Lane  of  a  further  rise  of  38.  per  [qr. 
having  been  established  on  the  16th  instant, 
and  the  latest  advices  from  Danzig  state  that  hold- 
ers were  looking  for  still  higher  prices.  Forf(ood 
high-mixed  Bug  wheat,  the  growth  of  1851, 
weighing  6llbs.  per  bushel,  45s.,  for  ditto  grown  in 
1850,  and  weighing  62lbs.,46s.  6d.,  for  Lower  Po- 
lish high  mixed  62lb.  44s.,  and  for  inferior  60  to 
cubs,  quality  41s.  6d.  to  42s.  6d.  per  qr.  free  on 
board  had  been  paid. 

At  the  Lower  Baltic  Ports,  fair  to  good  qualities 
of  red  wheat  were  obtainable,  when  we  last  addressed 
our  readers,  at  34s.  to  36s.  per  qr.  free  on  board; 
from  tills  point  prices  rose  to  38s.  to  408.,  and  after 
undergoing  a  temporary  decline  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr., 
again  rose.  The  latest  advices  from  Stettin  quote 
61  to  621bs.  Pomeranian  and  Uckermark  39s.  to 
40s.  per  qr.  free  on  board,  and  at  Rostock,  on  the 
24th  inst.,  fine  heavy  parceb  could  scarcely  be  se^ 
cured  at  40s.  per  qr.  The  reports  respecting  th 
probable  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  in  that  qnartet^ 
vary  considerably.  The  extreme  heat  eiperienoedl^ 
in  July  is  said  to  have  caused  premature  ripeness, 
and  many  of  the  samples  of  the  new  brought  forward 
had,  we  are  informed  &  proportion  of  their  shrivelled 
berries.  Still  the  complaints  are  not  so  general  as 
to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  crops  have  suffered  to 
anything  like  the  extent  they  have  with  us,  and  vn 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  will  be  a  large 
surplus  of  wheat  for  shipment  in  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Baltic. 

At  the  near  continental  ports  prices  have  beai 
more  immediately  influenced  by  the  fluctuations  in 
the  English  markets.  At  Hamburg  wheat  rose  in 
value  4s.  to  5s.  per  qr.  the  first  fortnight  in  August ; 
but  the  weather  having  become  very  fine,  the  dispo- 
sition to  purchase  slackened  about  the  17th  inst., 
and  for  some  days  the  trade  was  very  quiet.  The 
advance  noticed  was,  however,  maintained,  and  sub- 
sequently prices  again  tended  upwards. 

In  Holland  and  Belgium  the  rye  crops  are  reported 
to  be  short,  and  the  wheat  harvest  only  moderate. 
At  Amsterdam  a  good  deal  of  speculation  appears  to 
have  taken  place,  and  on  the  16th  prices  jumped  up 
5s.  to  6s.  per  qr. 

The  reports  from  France  respecting  the  result  of 
the  harvest  are  not  by  any  means  favourable,  and 
prices  of  wheat  and  flour  are  rapidly  rising,  as  weQ 
at  Paris  as  at  the  markets  in  the  interior  and  on  the 
coast. 

The  advices  from  Odessa,  Galatz,  &c.,  speak 
highly  of  the  crops  in  Southern  Russia,  up  to  a  very 
recent  period;  and  though  the  latest  advices  are  of  a 
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as  confident  toue,  wo  beliuic  tliat  a  large  jield  of 
heat  may  be  calculated  on  in  tliat  quailer.  A  good 
any  ordera  had  been  received  by  electric  telegrsph, 
I  porcbase  wheat  oq  account  of  the  Greek  bouses  in 
ondoD,  which  had  caused  considerable  excitement 
id  a  rue  in  prices.  The  Indian  com  crop  ia  described 
I  rather  deficieut. 
Wc  have  accounts  of  reocnt  dates  from  the  United 
tales,  which  confirm  oU  that  had  been  prcTiousl; 
lid  respecting  the  abundance  of  the  harvest  in  Ame- 
ica.  Old  stocks  appear  to  have  held  out  very  well,  and 
he  suppUcs  brought  forward  at  the  principal  markets 
aviug  been  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  de- 
land,  prices  of  flour  and  wlieat  had  tended  down- 
rarda.  The  shipmcats  in  progress  for  Great  Britain 
vere  uot  very  estensive,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
hat  America  will  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  ample 
iupplies  of  bread  stafis. 

CURRENCY    PER    IMPERIAL   MEASURE. 

f  BRAT,  Euei  ud  Kent,  irlu(« 43  to  IT  fini  up  to  54 

Ditto                ditto            old   ..43       47        „  64 

Ditto                ditto  red,  new. ...    35       40        „  43 

Ditto                ditto        old    ....   40       4G        „  SO 

Norfolk,  Lincob,  &  Yoclub,, red. .    42      44        „  45 

Ditto                ditto                     old,      uone        ,.  46 

Ditto              ditto       white  new,  none            „  — 

Ditto              ditto                   old   none         „  — 

ABLEV.  miltin;,  new SO  31 

Chevilier    32  33 

Diitilling    27  29 

Grinding 26  28 

[alt.Eihi,  Norfolli.uid  SuKilk,  new  50      S3      «ln  S6 

Ditto                ditto                   old  46       49        „  52 

KiiigitDn,Wire,uidtoHDmidc,new67       58        „  59 

DillD                ditto                   old  50       54        „  56 

>ATS,  Engliih  feed 16       18      fine  20 

DittoPot»to. 19       21      eiti«  23 

Scotchfeed 20      23      fine  24 

Ditto  Pot.to 22       24       line  25 

Iriih  feed,  white 18       IB       fine  20 

Ditto.bUck IS       17       Bne  18 

Ue 27       21  old  27  29 

iKAHB.Muagui 29      30    „  80  31 

Tick! 30       31     „  31  32 

Hstro- 30      33    „  31  33 

Pigeon 33      34    „  8S  36 

'BAB,  «bitc  boilen 33       35     „  33  35 

M«ple  31       33    „  31  33 

Grey 29       31     „  31  33 

'uovtt,  town  nude,  per  uck  oT  280  Ibi.  -~       —    „  38  43 

Town  and  Coimtr;  UDuieholdi . .    —      —    „  36  38 

Norfolk  snd  Suffolk,  ex-ihip  ....  —  —  .  30  32 
FORDIGN  GBAIN. 

^ui!AT,Duitiic.mited. .  44  to  45  high  mixed  47     49  »trB55 

Konigsber; 43    45          „          48     47     „  49 

Roe(ock,aew 43     44    Sne  old    ib     47    „  40 

Poinen.,Meckbg.,uidUckennk.,nd41     42eitn44  47 

Silegiin „    41     42white44  46 

Duiiih  uid  Holiteiii  „    40     42    „      42  44 

Khine  and  Belgiim „   40     43    old   43  45 

French „    40     42wliite41  45 

Odeva.  St.  Petenburg  uid  Riga, .    35    37   Bnc  39  41 

lAKLEY.  grinding 23  25 

Diitillmg 25  27 

Malting noie  —  — 

>AT«,  Dutch,  brew,  and  Poluidi 18  20 

Feed 16  17 

Daniih  and  Bwediab  teed. 17  19 

Stialmnd 18  20 

Roanaiu 17  18 


Bbahi.  Frkaland  and  UdMoa  26 

20  KiLHii^ 

P«i*,  feeding 28      30  fine  boileri  32    34 

Pmdb,  French,  per  nek    ....    28      32        One        83    8E 

American,  aour  pei  barrel  19       20        iweet      21    24 

IMPERIAL     AVERAGES. 

Fob  thb  last  8ix  Wbekb. 

,Wh»t 
Wbbk  Ekdimo:    a.   d. 

Barhy  Oat..      Rye.  .Bean. 

^ 

27    0,19  11:30     134 

July   24,1862,.    40    7 

Aug.    7,1862..  lS9    7 

27    3'20    029     7(33    S 

39     7 

Aggregate  ayerage 

40    4 

Comparetive  aige. 

41     9 

26    0  21  10'27    2'31     4^27    8 

Ddtiib 1    0 

1    0;    1     0    1     0'  1     O'  1     0 

LONDON  AVERAGES. 

£    a.  d.                                       £    1.  d. 

Wheat..   4,870qrt.2    5    7    Rye    ....     39  qn,  1    9  10 

Oat,....    2,036        0  17     5     Pea.  ....       34         1  14    4 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES  AND  QUANTITIES 

OF  CORN. 

AraagH  from   Uat  Priday'i 

ing  Sucdc  in  1851.     At. 

Ore.           •.    d. 

Wheat....    02,576  ..    41     Z 

Wheat....    84,788  ..    89  10 

Barlej....      1,762  ..    27     4 

R)< 91  ..    20    4 

Beuii....      2,017  ..    33    2 

Pea.   ....        551  ..   29  10 

Peai    ....      1,171  ..    25  11 

DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE 

AVERAGE    PRICE   OF   WHEAT  dubImo  thb  bU 

webkb  bndimo  AtiGUST  21,  1852. 

PBICI.       Inlf    11 

IuItM 

>uIt  *i. 

Au».r. 

pufcH, 

ug.H. 

iih.    IM. 

SEED  MARKET. 

PRIDAT,  Angoit  27. 
We  have  a  fair  demand  tor  Calentta  and  Bombay 
LInwed,  at  from  45«.  to  46i.  6d.  per  qr.  llie  importa, 
tbiB  week,  biTa  been  Terf  moderate.  C(k«i  anpport 
prenou*  rates.  In  other  articles  we  baTs  <reiT  lew 
transBctian*  to  notice. 

BRITISH  SEEDB. 
Liuaeed  (per  qi,). .  .owing  SOi.  to  55i. ;  cnuhing  4Sa.  to  48*. 

Linaeed  Cake,  (pet  ton) £8  Oa.  to  £8  lOi. 

RapcKed  (pet  lait)  new  £22  to  £23,  fine  £21,  old  £21  to  £23 

Ditto  Cake  (pel  ton) £4  5..  to  £4  10a. 

Ckneraeed  (pet  cwt.) red  40b.  to  44f.,  fine  48..  to  SOa. 

Miutard  (per  buahel) white  5..  to  7i. ;  brown,  7l  to  Oi. 

Coriander  (per  cwt.) old  10«.  to  12i, 

Canary  (per  cwt.) 38i.  to  40.. 

Tatei,  Winter,  28i.  to  30i.  p.  qr. ;  Spring.  3i,  6d.  to  4«.  p.  buah. 

Carraway  (pet  cwt.) new  38i.  to  40i, ;  Hue  43i. 

Turnip,  white  (per  buah.) gwede  (nominal), 

FOREIGN  SEEDS,  &c. 
Clovet.  red  (duty  5..  pet  cwt.)  38a.  to  44b.  per  cwt,  luper.  4Si. 

Ditto,  white  (duty  Ei.  pet  cwt.) 38i.  to  46a.  per  cwt 

LinHKd  (per  qr.). . . .  Baltic,  48i.  to  46a. ;    Odeaw,  44i.  to  47i. 

linaeed  Cake  (pa  ton) £7  to  £0  10a.  Oa 

E^»  Cake  (per  ton) £4  5..  to  £4  lOi. 

Kemiueed.  oiull,  (pet  qt.)  38t.  to  4Zi.,  Do.  Dntch,  44a.  to  46t. 

TWea  (pet  qr.) nnall  S8b.  to  SO*,  lai^e  SOa.  to  32a. 

Btc  OiM.  (pet  qt.)  88..to86.. 
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BOROUGH  HOP  MARKET. 
Friday,  Aagast  27. 
Samples  of  new  Hops  haf  a  ooaie  to  kand  from  Kent, 
in  foil  aTerage  condition.  A  pocket  from  tko  planta- 
tion of  Mr.  W.  Herham,  East  Peckham,  has  l>een  sold 
to  Messrs.  Kitchen  and  Ashworth,  of  Leeds,  at  £8  Ss. 
per  cwt.  The  present  Talne  is  j^8  to  j^  Ss.  for  fine. 
Yearling  and  old  Hops  are  Tery  doll  at  nominal  quota- 
tions. The  plaotation  accounts  are  very  faTOurible, 
and  the  duty  is  called  £210,000  to  ;^220,000. 

-pQ^,^,j,Q    MARKETS. 

fioBouoH  AND  SpiTALPiBLDS,  Friday,  Aug.  27. 

The  arri?al  of  Potatoes  by  land-carriage  are  very  large, 
and  in  improTed  condition ;  many  of  the  samples  be&g 
of  greatly  increased  weight.  A  steady  bosiness  is  doing, 
at  kte  rates — ?is.,  60s.  to  125s.  per  ton. 

PROVISION  MARKET. 
Friday,  Aug.  27. 

We  hsTe  to  report  a  Tery  dull  inquiry  for  all  kinds  of 
Irish  Butter — the  stock  of  which  is  on  the  increase— at 
a  decline  in  price  of  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  cwt.  Foreign 
parcels  more  off  slowly,  yet  fine  Friesland  is  worth  78s. 
to  SOs.  per  cwt. 

English  Butter  is  rather  lower  to  purchase.  Pine 
weekly  Dorset,  SOs.  to  86s. ;  inferior,  66s.  to  75s. 
Devon,  60s.  to  70s.  per  cwt. ;  fresh,  8s.  to  10s.  per 
dozen  lbs. 

The  Bacon  market  is  heavy  at  Is.  to  2s.  per  cwt.  less 
money.  Hambro',  54s.  to  588.  Hams  and  middles 
have  a  downward  tendency. 

Fine  Lard  is  quite  as  dear,  but  other  kinds  are 
cheaper.  Irish  bladdered,  608.  to  66s. ;  kegs,  58s.  to 
59s. ;  Hambro'  bladdered,  63s.  to  65s. ;  kegs,  558.  to 
58s.  per  cwt.    Beef  and  Pork  very  dull 

ENGLISH  BUTTER  MARKET. 
Monday,  Aug.  23. 
We  again  note  a  dull  trade.     Prices  of  our  best  qua- 
lity   are   maintained   only    with    difficulty,    while   nil 
middling  and  inferior  goods  are  unsaleable. 

Danetfine  weekly 84».  to  86».  per  ewt. 

Devon     76*.  to  80*.      „ 

Fre$h 8*.  to  10».  pei  doz. 

BELFAST,  (Friday  last.)— Butter :  Shipping  price,  728.  to 
78b.  per  cwt. ;  firkius  and  crocks,  8d.  per  lb.  Bacon,  50*. 
66s  ;  Hams,  prime,  66s.  to  708.;  second  quality,  54s.  to  66s. 
per  cwt. ;  mess  Pork,  90s.  per  brl.  Irish  Lard,  in  bladders, 
56s.  to  60s. ;  k^  or  firkins,  56s.  to  588.  per  cwt. 


Butter. 


Auff. 

1    per  enot. 

19. 

\  i.  d,  9.  d. 

\HA 

72  0    80  0 

1849 

00  0    86  0 

1 860 

64  0    70  0 

1891 

65  0    7S  U 

1863 

7:i  0    78  0 

Bacon, 
per  cwt, 
s.  d,  $t  d» 
60  0  64  0 
48  0  60  0 
37  0  43  0 
45  0  47  0 
60    0    56 


Dried Hanu,    Mess  Pork, 

per  ewt,  per  brl. 

8,  d,  s.  d.  s.  d,  8.  d, 
06  0  82  0  80  0  83  0 
68    0    76    0    76    0     78    0 

65  0  70  0  60  0  62  0 
OS    0    66    0    64     0     66    0 

66  0    70    o;  85    0     90    0 


PRICES  OF  BUTTER, 
Butter f  per  cwt.  s.     s. 

Friesland 80fo89 

Kiel -    — 

Dorset new  99    99 


Carlow 

Water Jord ... 

Cork 

Limerick < 

Bligo „ 

Fresh,  per  doz.,,. 


»» 


>» 


71 


7t5 
74 
72 
68 
70 
13 


CHEESE,  HAMS,  &c. 

s.     s. 

Cheese,percmt.  Chesk  irebO  to  70 

Chedder 56    66 

Double  OUntcester,  46  66 
Single      do.        ..42    48 

Hams,  Fork 60    70 

Westmoreland.,,,  60  66 
IrUh 56    03 

Bacon,  Wiltshire,  green  63  64 
Water  ford    00    63 


Foreign  root  {d.p.)£  s.    £    s. 

Harlingen 87    0    V8    0 

JBngllsh  root  (free) 

0u*msey to    o    lo  10 

Keni  and  9%\ffolk.      none. 


CHICORY. 

Per  ton. 


English  root( free)  £   s. 
York 8  10 

Roasted  &  ground 

English 3'>    0 

Foreign 40    0 


£    s. 
9  10 


40 
60 


0 
0 


Dmtm  on  aUcifse  and  roasted  Chicory  imported,  9d.  per  lb. ; 
on  Chicory  Root  £91  per  ton. 


TALLOW  MARKET. 
Faiday,  August  27. 
Although  the  supply  of  Tallow  on  passage  from  Sl 
Petersburg  is  ooniparatiTely  small,  the  demand  here  ii 
inaetiTe.  To-day,  old  P.Y.C.  on  the  spot  baa  sold  at 
39s.  to  39s.  3d. ;  and  new,  39s.  6d.  to  40a.  per  cwt. 
Town  Tallow,  378.  6d.  to  38s.  per  cwt.  net  cash;  roagk 
fat,  28.  l^d.  per  8Ibs.  This  week's  imports  are  484 
casks  from  Port  Philip,  25  from  Calcutta,  and  91  from 
Sydney.     The  Russians  still  hold  25,000  ossks. 

HAY     MARKETS. 

Thubsday,  August  26. 
The  genersl  demand  is  in  a  Tery  inactire  state,  sod  in 
some  instances  prices  hare  a  downward  tendency ;  the  sap- 
plies  are  seasonably  eitensive. 

At  per  load  of  86  trusses. 

Smitnfield.       Cumberland.    Whitechspd. 

Meadow Hay,old  70B.to84s.       75s.to  86s.       70s.  to  88s. 

Do.,    new  55s.      74s.        60s.      75s.        65s.      72s. 

CloTcrHsy^old  70s.    100s.        SOs.    100s.        75s.     105s. 

Do.,    new  70s.      8  Is.        608.      808.        708.      84i. 

Straw 27s.      81s.        29s.      d3s.        268.      31s. 

WOOL  MARKETS. 
Friday,  August  27. 
The  imports  this  week  are  673  bales  from  Port  Philip, 
139  from  Mogador,  874  from  Algoa  Bay,  990  from 
Sydni  y  and  20  from  Hambro\  The  sale  for  all  kinds 
is  heavy,  and  to  eflfect  sales  lower  prices  must  be  sub- 
mitted to.    The  stocks  are  rapidly  increasing. 

HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKETS^ 

Market  Hides,  66  to  64  lbs 6    l|<o  j  »  per  lb. 

Do.  64        7^  lbs 0    2  0  8^    „ 

Do.  72       Wlbs 0    2^  0  sI    „ 

Do.  80        Bd/6« 0    2}  0  »|    „ 

Do.  88        9Qlbs 0    2I  0  3       „ 

Do.  96      lOAlbs 0    8|  0  8|    „ 

Shearlings 1    4  1  7  each. 

Lambskins 18  2  10      „ 

Horse  Hides 6    0  0  0      „ 

Calf  Skins,  light 16  2  6      „ 

Do.       full 9    6  4  6      „ 

TIMBER. 

(Duty  paid.)         £   s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Baltic  Timber,  per  load  of  ti)  cubic  feet..     2  10  0  to    3    6  a 

Yellow  Deals  per  standard  100....  II     t-  0  ..  15  10  0 

Deck  Deals, per  40  feet  S  in 0  14  0..     I     2  0 

Pipe  Staves,  per  milU 110    0  ('..142  10  0 

Lathwood,  per  fathom  of  9  feet  ....     6  10  f   ..     9    0  0 

Petersburg,  Riga,  and  Archangel ^    m    n  ,          11  ia  a 

Yw.  DcaU, per  stand.  hufulred..i    '*    "  ..   l»iu  » 

White 10    0  0  ..  11     0  0 

Yellow  Battens IS    0  0  ..  16  10  0 

Riga  Logs,  for  1% feet  cube 2    0  0  ..     4  10  0 

Stettin  Staves,  per  mille  of  pipe 80    0  0  . .  165    0  0 

Swedish  Timber,  per  load 2    7  6..     2  12  6 

Ooth(n.  Yw.  Deals  per  hun.  lift.  9in.9in.  16  10  0  ..  20    0  0 

Whitcditto 16    0  0  ..   17     0  0 

Yn>. Battens, per hd.\2ft.%kin.7in.  10    0  0  ..  IS    0  0 

Christiana  Yw.  Deals  per  hd.\2fi.9in.9iH.  17    0  0  ..  22    0  0 

White                   ditto                      ..   16  10  U  ..   19    0  0 

Quebec  a^id  St.  John*s  Spruce  Deals,!    ,4  ^^  0  ..  17  10  0 

per  hundred,  lift.  9in.  9tn.  ..  J 

\stqualityyw.PineDeaU,perst.hd.  18    0  0  ..  16    0  0 

Second  do.                do.                  ..  II     0  0  ..  12    0  0 

Third  do.                 do.                   ..     9  10  0  ..  10    0  0 

Red  Pine  Deals  per  hd.y2ft.9in.9in.  16    0  0  ..  20    0  0 

Red  Pitu  Timber,  per  load S    0  0..     2  10  0 

Yellow  ditto  S  JO  0  ..     4    0  0 

Birch  ditto 2    6  0..     8  10  0 

Elm  ditto 2  10  0  ..     4  10  0 

Oak  ditto 4     0  0..     4  10  0 

Standard  Staves, per  mille  Standard 65    0  0  ..  75    0  0 

Puncheon  Staves,  per  mille 14    0  0  . .  18    0  0 

BARK^  " 

Per  load  ofA6  cwt. 

English  Tree £\\     0  0  to    £U  0  Q 

Coppice n    0  0  15  0  0 

Mimosa per  ton      9    0  0  10  0  0 

VeUonia „          14    0  0  16  0  0 

JPrinted  by  Rogersnn  and  Tuxford«  246,  Strand,  Londoa. 
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PLATE   I. 
A     IIEUIiFORl)    STEER. 

The  property  of  Ed^val•(l  Longmore,  Esq.,  of  Alforton,  near  Ludlow,  to  which  the  firbt  prize  of  Thirty 
Sovereigns  and  the  J^ilvcr  Medal  were  awarded  at  the  Sinithtleld  Club  Cattle  Show,  in  December,  1851. 


PLATE    II. 
A    S  0  U  T  II  -  D  0  W  N     R  A  M  , 

The  property  of  WiUiain  Rigdeii,  Esq.,  of  Hove,  near  Brighton,  to  xvhich  the  first  prize  of  lliirty 
Sovereigns  was  awarded  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Windsor,  in  July,  1851. 


J  E  T  II  R  O     T  U  L  L . 

BY    CUniDKRT   W.   JOHNSON,    ESQ.,    F.R.S. 

Some  years  have  now  elapsed  since  I  endeavoured,  .  we  cannot  determine:  he  knew  nothing  of  the  ex- 
in  two  essays,  to  draw  the  farmer's  attention  to  the  istencc  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  atmosphere, 
merits  of  some  of  Jethro  Toll's  eflPorts  ( Qtf ar. /our-  which  so  materially  aids  in  the  support  of  vegeta* 
nal  of  Af/ricuUure  IS-il,  pnrfe  342— I^f//**  Metsen-  ■  tion;  the  age  in  which  he  lived  r/as  equally  igno* 
per),  especially  to  Ills  woik  on  the  horse-hoe  hus-  !  rant  of  the  existence  in  minute  proportions  of  am- 
bandry.  I  am  agreeably  reminded  of  the  sketches  \  monia  in  the  air.  TuU  therefore  must  have  arrived 
1  then  offered,  by  two  recent  lectures  of  Professor  .  at  his  conclusions  by  practical  obser\'ation8  and  a 
V^ayupon  the  same  subject,  inwhich  when  describing  *;  cliiun  of  leasonlng,  which  in  connection  with  the 
his  own  valuable  chemical  researches  upon  the  pro-  j  knowledge  of  the  age  we  cannot  ahvays  readily  fol* 
pertics  of  soils,  he  gives  to  TuU  the  merits  of  having  j  low.  The  discoveries  of  Mr.  Way  were  briefly  aU 
long  since  advocated  principles  \\hich  the  Profes-  |  luded  to  by  him  a  few  days  since,  when  addressiug 
fc^^r'a  late  discoveries  tend  so  materially  to  illustrate,    the  council  of  the  xVgricultural  Society  of  England, 


The    main  principle  on    which  Tull  argued  was 
this — that    the  soil  and  the  atmosphere  together 


on  the  illustration  they  offered  to  the  labour  and 
!  conclusions  of  Tull.    His  own  recent  investigations. 


(  ontaiii  uU  that  ib  necessary,  without  the  aid  of  |  he  observed,  liad  brought  to  light  the  existence  in 
any  manures,  for  the  ])roductiou  of  a  luxuriant  '  the  soil  of  certain  double  silicates,  possessing  the 
vepfetation,  but  that  to  render  the  one  or  the  other  power  of  abstracting  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
availublc  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  from  the  air  with  as  much  avidity  as  if  they  were 
i-ujl  fjhould  be  rendered  readily  perm*  able  by  the  strong  acids.  A  good  soil,  well  opened  by  cnlli- 
air,  by  being  well  pulverized.  vation,  would  therefore  be  constantly  at  work,  day 

}  low  Tull  arrived  at  these  sagacious  conclusions  '  and  night,  collecting  ammonia  from  the  au:;  antl 
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tlic  quantity  that  could  be'ifu  obtained  would  only 
be  limited  by  the  frequency  of  the  renewal  of  the 
air.  Of  course  we  could  not  say  how  often  this 
would  take  place;  but  what  with  alternations  of 
temperature,  differences  in  the  heat  of  the  soil  and 
the  air,  the  influences  of  wind,  and  perhaps 
also  a  constant  interchange  in  the  particles  of  air 
themselves,  it  was  evident  that  the  renewal  of  the 
air  in  the  soil,  and  the  constant  acquisition  by 
it  of  ammonia,  might  go  on  to  a  very  great  extent. 
And  it  was  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  this  collec- 
tion of  ammonia  by  the  soil  was  quite  independent 
of  rain  and  dews,  and  was  always  proceeding.  The 
more,  therefore,  the  soil  was  exposed  to  the  aur  the 
richer  it  would  become.  Of  course  he  spoke  of 
soils  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clay. 
Some  light  soils  there  might  be,  that  would  be 
injured,  not  benefited,  by  such  exposure.  The  ex- 
periments of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  at  Lois  Weedon, 
are  on  soils  of  the  former  description  :  his  crops 
of  wheat,  which  were  now  growing  on  land  which  had 
been  for  six  years  under  wheat  without  mauure  of 
any  kind,  looked  as  if  they  had  received  a  dressing 
of  ammoniacal  salts;  and  that  indeed  was  the 
fact,  though  the  ammonia  had  been  added  not  di- 
rectly y  but  indirectly,  and  from  the  air,  by  the  abun- 
dant cultivation  which  Mr.  Smith's  method  ena- 
bled him  to  give.  So  far  then  as  the  organic  ele- 
ments of  vegetation  are  concerned,  there  is  no  ab- 
solute impossibility,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
probability,  that  they  might  be  secured  in  all  abun- 
dance for  large  crops  without  manure,  provided 
that  the  soil  be  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
air. 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  the  steady,  although 
tardy,  arrival  at  truths  like  these.  Such  scientific 
illustrations  of  disputed  facts  are  valuable  and 
cheering  in  more  ways  than  one :  for,  as  I  have  be- 
fore had  occasion  to  remark,  it  would  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  improvement,  and  materially  aid 
the  inventors  of  agricultural  machines  and  other 
agents,  if  the  agriculturist  occasionally  remembered 
the  difliculties  under  which  all  persons  labour,  who, 
quitting  the  beaten  track,  propose  innovations  upon 
old  systems.  It  is  now  but  a  very  few  years  since 
the  proposed  use  of  guano  and  of  superphosphate 
of  lime  as  fertilizers  was  received  with  the  same 
degree  of  ridicule  by  the  thoughtless  and  indolent, 
as  that  with  wliich,  a  century  since,  the  farmers  of 
Jethro  TuU's  time  assailed  the  great  author  of  the 
drill  husbandry.  An  amusing  instance  of  this  was 
produced  by  Mr.  Hannam,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Wetherby  Farmers'  Club,  in  which  so  late  as  the 
year  1 846,  a  zealous  correspondent  of  an  agricul  - 


tural  paper  decried  the  use  of  the  superphosphate 
of  lime  as  only  fit  to  be  classed  with  the  visions  of 
Joanna  Southcote,  the  South  Sea  bubble,  and  the 
Caesarian  cow-cabbage.  It  was  such  a  spirit  of 
opposition  that  Jethro  Tull  had  to  encounter.  His 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  met,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  with  the  ardent  opposition  of 
all  those  who  were  believers  in  the  already  attained 
perfection  of  agriculture.  These  were  well  sup- 
ported by  the  amazingly  solemn  arguments  of  the 
great  class  who  rely  solely  upon  practice,  and  de- 
spise reasoned  knowledge;  and  both  these  descrip- 
tions of  persons  were  aided  by  the  easy  ridicule  of 
those  who  adopted  the  more  pleasant  and  very  easy 
mode  of  exciting  a  laugh  or  producing  a  sneer  at 
what  the  circle  around  them  perhaps  did  not  even 
remotely  comprehend.  All  these  things,  more  than 
a  century  since,  Jethro  Tull  encountered,  obstacles 
which  he  energetically  and  feelingly  descnbes  in 
his  "  Horse-hoe  Husbandry."  The  "  Life  and 
Works  of  Jethro  Tull"  will  indeed  well  repay  the 
careful  study  of  the  young  farmer.  It  will  aflford 
not  only  instruction,  but  encouragement  to  him  who 
has  to  contend  against  the  poorest  soils  —  the 
most  adverse  circumstances.  If  such  a  cultivator 
holds  a  poor  thin  hungry  soil,  so  did  Jethro  Tull. 
If  he  farms  in  a  remote  and  desolate  district— if  he 
has  ignorant  and  obstinate  labourers — if  he  it  vi- 
sited by  sickness  —  even  if  he  is  almost  driven 
from  his  profession  by  incurable  diseases — so,  let 
him  be  assured,  was  that  great  farmer  whose  la- 
bours are  the  subject  of  this  paper.  He  was  bom 
in  Oxfordshire,  on  his  paternal  estate.  Being  edu- 
cated for  the  legal  profession,  he  became  a  member 
of  Staple  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  on  the  1 1th 
of  December,  1693,  by  the  benchers  of  Gray's-inn. 
Soon  after  he  was  afflicted  with  a  pulmonary  dis- 
order, and  in  consequence,  abandoning  his  Oxford- 
shire farm,  he  travelled  for  some  time  on  the  Con- 
tinent. He  was,  it  appears,  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod at  Montpelier,  in  the  south  of  France.  Return- 
ing to  England,  he  took  into  his  own  hands  the 
farm  called  Prosperous,  in  the  rural  parish  of  Shal- 
bom,  in  Berkshire  ;  where  again  returning  to 
those  agricultural  efforts  which  he  had  commenced 
in  Oxfordshire,  he  wrote  his  ''Horse-Hoe  Hus- 
bandry." 

After  Tull's  decease,  his  lands  in  Berkshire 
found  their  way  into  chancery,  and  were  sold  by 
order  of  the  court  in  1784,  to  Mr.  Blandy,  the 
father  of  the  present  owner.  It  consists  of  about 
70  acres  of  freehold  land;  but  Tull  held  about  130 
acres  in  addition,  by  a  different  tenure.  The 
house  in  which  he  dwelt  has  been  modernized,  but 
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the  old-faBbioned  brew-hou9c  yet  remains  as  Tull 
had  it,  and  when  we  visited  Prosperous  in  July 
1840,  was  still  in  very  good  condition.  Of  the 
out-houses«  Tull's  granary  and  his-etablcs  are  yet 
iQ  existence,  though  fast  verging  to  destruction; 
and  at  the  end  of  this  granary,  which  lull  built, 
is  an  old  well,  in  whicb,  when  cleared  out  some 
years  since,  was  found,  deeply  buried  in  tbe  accu- 
Mulated  mud  of  nearly  a  century,  a  three- pronged 
hoe,  wbich  there  is  no  doubt  belonged  to  Tull,  and 
i  -:  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  to  whom  it  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Alderman,  of  Kintbury  and  myself.  Into 
this  well  it  was  most  likely  thrown  by  his 
men,  who,  adopting  the  use  of  his  new  tools 
with  the  utmost  reluctance,  annoyed  him  in 
many  ways.  Against  those  he  declaims  with 
much  bitterness.  "  Tis,"  he  says,  "  the  most  for- 
midable  objection  against  our  agriculture,  that  the 
defection  of  servants  and  labourers  is  such,  that 
few  gentlemen  can  keep  their  lands  in  their  own 
hands,  but  rather  than  make  nothing  of  them,  they 
let  them  for  a  little  to  tenants  who  can  bear  to  be 
insulted,  assaulted,  kicked,  cuffed,  and  bridewelled 
with  more  patience  than  gentlemen  are  endowed 
with."  This  burst  of  feeling  would  very  clearly  in- 
timate the  probable  truth  of  the  case— that  Tull 
was  energetic  and  irritable — that  his  servants  pil- 
laged and  annoyed  him — and  that  he  did  not  sub- 
mit to  their  impositions  without  struggling  against 
them  in  a  way  which  his  legal  education  should 
have  taught  him  to  avoid. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  such  was 
the  genius  of  Tull,  that  no  difficulties,  however  for- 
midable, stopped  him  in  his  researches.  His  ex- 
periments, carried  on  in  his  garden  and  in  his 
house,  with  regard  to  the  food  and  the  habits  of 
plants,  some  of  which  he  gives  in  the  first  pages  of 
his  work,  betrays  the  thirst  for  knowledge^  the  in- 
dustry and  tact,  which  he  possessed. 

The  tradition  of  his  neighbourhood  is,  that  when 
confined  to  his  room  and  to  his  couch  by  his  in- 
curable maladies,  he  yet  managed  to  carry  on  his 
experiments  on  vegetation,  by  having  large  boxes 
and  garden-pots  of  earth  placed  in  his  room,  and 
before  his  windows,  where  he  sowed  his  seeds,  and 
watched  their  progress  under  different  modes  of 
cultivation,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  martyr,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  inventor.  He  is  still  spoken  of 
by  the  old  labourers  of  that  district  as  being  a  man 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  oppose  in  any  of  his 
plans  with  eventual  success.  He  was  evidently 
the  wonder  of  his  neighbours,  who  would,  perhaps, 
hare  regarded  him  as  a  magician,  if  the  age  of 


I  witchcraft  had  not  then  been  nearly,  if  not  quite 
over.  The  genius  of  full  was  evidently  before  this 
spirit  of  his  age.  At  the  period  he  wrote,  turnips 
had  been  but  just  introduced  into  England  at  a 
field  crop ;  and  yet  in  the  preface  to  his  work  (pub- 
lished in  1732)  he  devotes  (what  is  even  now  some- 
times regarded  as  a  novelty)  their  being  drilled 
amongst  corn  crops,  and  alludes  to  "  a  particular 
drill  for  planting  turnips  between  rows  of  com, 
both  in  wide  and  in  narrow  intervals."  The  advan- 
tage, he  continues,  is  such,  that  being  small  at  har- 
vest, they  do  no  perceivable  damage  to  the  com, 
and  yet  aftetwards  grow  large  by  hoeing;  and 
being  fed  off  by  sheep  in  the  winter,  afford  consi* 
derable  profit,  and  also  enrich  the  land  for  a  fol- 
lowing crop.  Those  who  have  recently  so  ablf 
advocated  the  employment  of  reduced  amounts  of 
teed,  have  Uttle  suspected  that  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  since  Tull  practised  and  advocated  the 
system.  Yet  he  certainly  tells  us,  at  page  50  of 
his  work,  "about  the  year  1701,  when  I  had  con- 
trived my  drill  for  planting  sainfoin,  I  made  use  of 
it  also  for  wheat,  drilling  many  rows  at  once,  which 
performed  the  work  much  better  than  hands  could 
do,  making  the  channels  afoot  distance.  Drilling 
in  the  seed  and  covering  it  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  6d.  per  acre  expence,  which  was  above  ten 
times  over  paid  by  tbe  teed  that  was  saved,  for  one 
bushel  to  the  acre  was  the  quantity  drilled,*'  Thit 
was,  he  adds,  turned  to  a  very  good  account,  and 
in  considerable  quantities,  it  has  brought  as  good 
a  crop  of  wheat  on  barley  stubble  as  that  town  in 
the  common  way  on  tummer  fallow,  and  when 
that  town  the  old  way  on  the  tame  field  on  barley 
stubble  entirely  failed .  "  though  there  was  no  other 
difference  but  the  drilling  and  hoeing."  WeU 
might  the  farmers  who  Uved  near  to  Tull  regard 
him  as  indeed  an  innovator.  "They  ate,"  taya 
TuU  (p.  122,  edition  1733),  "for  an  acre  of  wheat 
town  in  the  old  husbandry  in  the  county  where  I 
live,  in  tome  places,  2i  bushels  of  teed;  in  other 
placet  four  buthels  and  a  half  of  teed."  Jethro 
Tuirt  great  improvementt  in  tillage  contitted  in 
the  ute  of  hit  drill,  and  in  the  adoption  of  tuch 
wide  intervalt  between  hit  rows  of  tumipt  (from 
three  to  six  feet),  that  the  horte-hoe  could  be  eifily 
and  conttantly  employed,  and  thit  great  advantage 
he  extended  to  all  hit  cereal  cropt.  To  every  agri- 
cultural operation,  too,  of  a  mechanical  nature 
Tull's  genius  wat  admirably  adapted.  Hit  ploughs* 
hit  hoes,  hit  drillt,  were  all  of  a  description  far  ta- 
perior  to  the  rett  of  the  fannert  of  hit  day.  It  was 
only  where  he  attempted  to  reason  (in  support  of 
his  theory  that  manure  was  mmecessary)  upon  tbs 
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babies  and  food  of  planU,  involvin)(  the  itilcal  trulli^s 
tbat  Tull  made  gieat  bluudcr;^.  But  then  in  his 
excuse  let  us  not  forget  that  vegetable  chemistry 
in  his  days  did  not  exist.  If  he  was  deceived  in 
his  belief  of  the  powers  of  the  plough  to  render 
all  soils  fertile  without  the  assistance  of  manure^  he 
was  yet  fully  justified  in  almost  every  thing  that  he 
predicted  with  re<{ard  to  the  advantages  of  tho- 
roughly pulverizing  and  increasing  the  de])th  of 
the  soil. 

"The  difierence  betwixt  the  operation  of  the 
Bpade  and  that  of  the  plough,"  he  obser^'es, 
"is  only  this,  that  the  foimcr  commonly  divides 
the  soil  into  smaller  pieces,  and  goes  deeper;''  and 
he  adds,  "  how  easy  and  natural  it  is  to  contrive  a 
plough  that  may  equal  the  spade,  if  not  exceed  it, 
by  going  deeper,  and  cutting  the  soil  into  smaUer 
pieces  than  the  spade  commonly  does.*'  The  ex- 
planation, too,  which  Jethro  Tull  gave  of  the  ad- 
vantages or  theory  of  deep  ploughing  was  excellent, 
considering  the  chemical  knowledge  of  his  days  ] 
for  the  modera  ,cultivator  must  remember  that,  in 
his  time,  the  comjiosition  of  the  atmosphere  was 
almost  entirely  unknown.  Tull  could  not  have 
kTiown  anything  of  the  three  gases  of  which  the 
atmosphere  is  composed,  and  of  the  existence  of  its 
insensible  aqueous  vapour  he  was  equally  unac- 
quainted ;  he  did  not  know  how  important  these 
are  to  the  roots  of  plants,  and  how  the  access  of 
them  all  is  naturally  promoted  by  pulveiising  the 
land  on  which  they  vegetate.  But  though  Tull  did 
not  know  these  things,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  had 
carefully  observed  many  facts  which  proved  that 
vapour  was  absorbed  by  the  soil,  and  that  thi^  ab- 
sorption was  promoted  by  pulverisation.  **To  de- 
monstrate," he  says  (pp.  27,  28),  "  that  dews 
moisten  the  land  when  fine,  dig  a  hole  in  the  hard 
dry  ground,  in  the  driest  weather,  as  deep  as  the 
plough  ought  to  reach ;  beat  the  earth  very  fine, 
:iud  fill  the  hole  therewith ;  and  after  a  few  nights' 
dews,  you  will  find  this  fine  earth  become  moist  at 
the  bottooij  and  the  hard  ground  all  round  will 
become  dry.  I'ill  a  field  in  lands ;  make  one  land 
very  fine  by  frequent  deep  ploughing,  and  let  ano- 
ther be  rough  by  insufiicient  tillage  alternately  • 
then  plough  the  whole  field  crosswise  in  the  driest 
weather,  which  has  continued  long,  and  you  will 
perceive,  by  the  colour  of  the  earth,  that  every  fine 
laud  will  be  turned  up  moist,  but  evtry  rough  land 
will  be  dry  as  powder  from  top  to  bottom.  In  the 
driest  weather,  good  hoeing  procures  moisture  to 
roots ;  though  the  ignorant  and  incurious  fancy  it 
lets  in  the  droughty  and  therefore  are  afraid  to  hoe 
their  plants  at  such  times. 


Tool-  Tall  evidently  hud  nut  much  knowlcd^^;  of 
tho  management  of  stock.  His  explanation  of  the 
causes  which  led  him  to  refrain  from  keeping  sheep 
are  amusing;  be  says  :  **  The  reasons  why  I  kept  no 
sheep  arc  many -I  have  no  common,  nor  down, 
nor  pasture,  nor  meadow  to  keep  them  upon,  and 
sainfoin  is  unfit  for  store  sheep,  so  that  if  I  kept  a 
fold  I  siiould  be  obliged  to  till  with  horses  only ; 
which  according  to  the  rules  whereby  our  servants 
are  pleased  to  govern  us,  would  cost  me  one  full 
rent  more  than  the  same  tillage  done  by  oxen.  I 
find  it  very  diflicult  to  preserve  my  corn  from  being 
spoiled  by  neighbouring  sheep;  but  if  I  had  a 
flock  of  my  own  it  would  be  more  difiicuU." 

The  farm  of  Jethro  Tull  will  ever  be  an  object 
of  interest  to  the  lover  of  agriculture.  Arthur 
Young  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Prospeious  (Annals  of 
Agriculture,  vol.  23,  p.  173);  WilUara  Cobbett  did 
the  same.  More  persons  would  visit  it,  if  they 
knew  where  it  is  to  be  found.  To  such  it  will  be 
interesting  to  know  that  the  rural  parisjh  of  Shal- 
born  is  situated  under  the  Coomb  Hills,  about  four 
miles  south  of  lluugerford;  that  the  roads  arc 
tolerable,  and  the  pietent  holder  of  the  farm  oblig- 
ing, and  not  insensible  of  Tull's  great  merits.  Ar- 
thur Young  says  very  justly,  **  The  house  itself,  liot 
the  less  interesting  to  me  for  being  so  very  humble, 
tiled  as  part  of  it  is  with  glazed  tiles  of  Tull's  own 
manufacture,  was  an  object  of  attention,  for  1  have 
a  very  great,  though  melancholy,  pleasure  in  view- 
ing buildings  and  spots  that  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  those  who  rendered  themselves  celebrated 
by  their  actions  or  their  writings,  and  par- 
ticularly such  as  were  noted  for  their  exertions  in 
husbandry ;  the  farm,  hov*ever,  was  my  princij>al 
object." 

Jethro  Tull  died,  according  to  Chalmers,  at  Pros- 
perous, on  the  lOth  of  January,  1 740,  the  year 
before  Arthur  Y'^oung  was  born  ;  but  if  he  died  in 
the  parish  of  Shalborn,  he  was  not  buried  there— 
the  parish  register  is  silent  on  that  head.  'Jle 
tradition  of  the  old  people  of  the  neighbourhood  is, 
that  he  died  and  was  buried  in  Italy.  To  his  me- 
mory some  memorial  will  surely  one  day  be  erected 
worthy  of  the  Enghsh  farmer.  His  deeds,  his 
triumphs,  it  is  true,  were  of  the  quiet  peaceable 
kind,  with  which  the  world  in  general  is  Httle  con- 
cerned ;  but  their  results,  their  value  to  the  laud 
of  his  birth,  were  of  no  mean  order.  His  concep- 
tions were  solid  and  comprehensive ;  and  whether 
we  regard  his  drill,  his  ardent  advocacy  of  the 
power  of  the  plough,  his  reduced  amounts  of  seed, 
or  his  other  great  points  of  improved  husbandry, 
we  see  him  labouring  for  the  diffusion  of  truthsj 
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which  are  even  yet,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  fanners  for  ages,  and  follow  a  way  of  his  own. 
not  sufficiently  regarded.  The  efforts,  too,  of  Tull  And  although  he  has  been  well  followed  and  imi- 
werc  productive  of  advantages  in  other  and  in  in-  tated  by  succeedinf?  cultivators,  who  have  availed 
direct  ways;  his  researches,  his  successes,  his  ex-  themselves  of  discoveries  and  machinery  of  which 
ample,  first  excited  a  spirit  of  agricultural  inquiry  Tull  had  not  the  assistance,  yet  there  have  been 
which  since  his  days  has  hardly  ever  entirely  slum-  '  none  who  have  since  excelled,  or  perhaps  equalled, 
bered.  He  was  certainly  the  first  who  dared  boldly  ,  himiatheboldnessororiginality  of  his  conceptions, 
to  quit  the  beaten  track  which  had  been  used  by  '  or  in  the  energy  with  which  he  realised  them. 


THE     SCIENCE     OF     MANURING. 

BY    T.    ROWLANDSON,   C.E.,    F.G.S. 
CHAP.    VI.— ON    LIMK. 

Scarcely  any  subject  in  connexion  with  agri-  j  alkaUes,  is  undoubted ;  also  that  the  clearing  up  of 
culture  has  been  more  provocative  of  discussion  this  debatable  point  would  remove  and  clear  away 
than  that  of  the  application  of  lime  and  calcareous  i  much  that  is  now  uncertain.  Whatever  may  be 
substances  generally.  Some  years  ago  I  published  the  eventual  result  of  subsequent  investigation,  in 
an  article  on  this  subject,  which  attracted  i)retty  ^  a  j)urely  scientific  point  of  view,  with  regard  to 
general  attention  at  the  time,  as  its  general  tenor  ]  actual  practice,  I  can  with  the  greatest  confidence, 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  received  opinions,  formed  after  an  extended  experience  both  as  re- 
Xotwithstanding,  I  have  ha'l  the  pleasure  of  re-  gards  time  and  space,  safely  commend  the  views 
ceiving  communications  from  some  of  the  first  I  am  about  to  detail  to  the  attention  of  the  working 
a^jfriculturists  of  England,  expressive  of  their  con-  :  farmer,  and  for  whose  use  it  was  solely  com- 
currence  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  views  j  still  so  posed, 
diflicult  and  slow  is  thte  eradication  of  error  and 

^t        v  ,.  r  1   .      .1        n     *    T    r     1  '  TIIK    KINDS    OF    SOIL   TO    WHICH    LIME    IS 

the  disseuunation  of  novel  truths,  that  I  feci  cor-  . 

.    •      ,1  *        •.        •       1    r  1  •    1    •.  •  rjsrALLY    APTLIED, 

tain  the  jjresent  epitomized  form  m  which  it  is  uiy 

intention  to  condense  riiy  views  on  this  subject  The  most  emphatic,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
is  second  only  in  importance  to  that  of  general  ma-  most  correct  answer  that  can  be  given  on  this 
nuring.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  contend  for  the  ;  point  is,  every  known  description  of  soil,  from 
actual  chemical  correctness  of  many  of  the  matters  '  blowing  sand  to  stiff  clay,  the  vicinity  to  a  hme- 
which  will  he  subkiequciilly  stated,  seeing  that  |  kiln,  and  economy  of  cost,  appear  to  be  the  only 
there  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  exceptional  circum-  i  matters  which  enter  into  the  calculation  of  the. 
stances:  thus,  when  peat  is  treated  with  quick  lime  '  farmer.  The  facility  and  cheapness  of  procuring 
the  compound  still  jiartially  gives  a  colour  to  liquid  lime  are  the  principal  causes  of  its  extensive  use 
ammonia,  but  to  nothing  like  the  extent  to  which  and  abuse:  it  may,  however,  be  stated  that  on 
it  will  do  if  not  prcviou^ily  mixed  with  lime.  These  clays,  moors,  and  bogs  it  is  found  to  be  most  use- 
ful— on  sands  the  least  beneficial.  The  question 
respecting  the  use  of  fresh  or  well-fermented  farm- 
yard manure  has  not  been  more  productive  of 
opposite  opinions  than  the  utility  of  lime  in  agri- 
culture. My  own  experience — and  on  this  subject 
it  has  been  most  extensive— senses  to  show  that 
lime,  when  used  with  judgment,  is  most  valuable  ; 
when  abused,  most  injurious. 

On  clay  lands  it  has  been  a  constant  practice  to 


are  refinements  which  may  be  safely  overlooked, 
so  far  as  actual  farming  practice  is  concerned;  and 
it  is  only  as  a  practical  guide  to  farmers  un- 
acquainted with  chemistry,  that  the  paper  is 
written.  Had  tnis  paper  been  intended  as  a  purely 
scientific  disquisition,  the  deficiency  noted  would 
have  been  an  unpardonable  one.  For  want  of  a 
popular  guide  to  the  use  of  calcareous  manures, 
they  are  frequently  misapphed  on  soils  where  they 
cannot  be  of  service,  but  often  the  contrary ;  whilst,  !  apply  lime  prior  to  sowing  wheat ;  and  to  a  certain 
on  the  other  hand,  j)rejudices  arising  out  of  seeing  '  extent  with  beneficial  results — that  is,  a  better  crop 
their  injurious  effects  on  one  soil  not  unfrequently  of  wheat  has  been  obtained  after  an  application  of 
prevent  their  being  laid  on  others  where  they  Ume  than  on  the  adjoining  land  of  similar  quahty 
would  be  decidedly  beneficial.*  Tbatb»lhei'eu  is  a  ;  without  such  application.  The  cause  is  as  fbUowa : 
wide  and  curious  fisld  for  future  investigation  re-  |  All  clays  contain  a  considerable  quanUty  of  sili* 
specting  the  point  whether  the. substance  t^rm^d  ;  gates  and; 8alt» of  potash  .and -aoda,  ia « ilonoftBt 
humus  does  or  does  not  find  its  wagft^i1^.|^9Qfe%-iu  \  4iite  :  il^.is'Oiieof  tke  propeitiee  of  lime,  especially 
a  soluble  form,  by  means  of  its  combination  with  [  when  exposed  to  the  slow  but  universally  acting 
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Bolvent  puwer  of  carbonic  acid,  to  decompose  sucb 
dormant  materials,  and  convert  them  into  soluble 
forms,  and  thus  become  susceptible  of  absorption 
by  the  roots  of  plants.  In  this  way  a  stiff  clay, 
which  has  been  previously  deprived  of  almost  all 
the  available  portion  of  the  mineral  constituents  of 
plants,  again  becomes  to  a  certain  degree  fertile, 
and  capable  of  producing  a  profitable  crop. 
Practice  agrees  with  theory  on  this  point,  as  it 
is  found  most  beneficial  to  apply  lime  on  clays  in 
the  course  of  the  fallow  season,  during  which  the 
repeated  ploughings,  &c.,  cause  a  more  intimate 
mixture  with  the  soil,  and  promotes,  by  the  aid  of 
the  atmosphere  and  moisture,  a  quicker  decompo- 
sition of  the  inorganic  substances  required  by 
plants,  consequently  followed  by  subsequent  fer- 
tility. Stiff  soils,  containing  lime  in  the  state  of 
carbonate,  usually  called  marls,  are,  however, 
scarcely  benefited  by  the  application  of  lime:  a 
portion  of  such  marls  burned  and  applied  to  the 
land  will  be  more  economical  and  equally  bene- 
ficial. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  benefit  due  to  the  application  of  lime  is 
attributed  to  its  solvent  powers ;  but  this  mode, 
which  is  that  ordinarily  used,  is  not  nearly  so  bene- 
ficial as  if  lime  or  limestone  was  burned  in  combi- 
nation with  stiff  clays,  lime  so  burned  being  one  of 
the  most  powerful  decomposers  of  minerals  that  is 
known.  The  application  of  this  principle  is  well 
understood,  and  frequently  acted  upon  by  chemists, 
in  order  to  decompose  refactory  minerals,  which 
are  of  difi&cult  solution  by  the  ordinary  solvents. 
From  their  slight  degree  of  porosity,  clay  soils  are 
apt  to  retain  water  more  than  any  other  description, 
with  the  exception  of  turf;  the  latter  absorbing 
and  retaining  more  through  the  effect  of  capillary 
attraction,  in  consequence  of  the  minutely  reticu- 
lated state  of  the  soil,  caused  by  the  interlacement 
of  the  roots  of  the  plants  which  compose  it.  The 
tendency  of  clays,  especially  when  un  drained,  to 
retain  water  in  a  partial  degree,  causes  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  same  acid  substances  (humid  acid) 
which  forms  the  great  bulk  of  our  turf  bogs ;  and 
hence  arises  that  character  of  sourness  which 
farmers  apply  to  such  soils,  the  sheep-sorrel 
(rumex  acetosella)  always  making  its  appearance 
more  or  less  whilst  under  tillage,  and  sometimes 
in  pasture.  An  application  of  lime  completely  de« 
ttroys  the  pernicious  effects  arising  from  the  pre- 
sence of  bumid  acidi  t  willj  howevefi  notice  this 
t&Aiiiif  mora  fttUy«  imrnddlatol^  whU«t  revkwiag 
the  eSbeti  of  lime  whin  applied  t§  hog  Iwdt  fl 
Im  l9PR  btee  beld  tbfti  Ibe  grMlbeoeflt  derivftble 
from  ibe  nppU^Alion  of  lime  Aroie  from  tbe  ftieli 
IbRi  Ibe  lime  bud  tbe  property  of  ooavenisg  vege- 
tible  mRtteff  wbttber  fraebi  deeajifigi  or  dee«yed| 
from  19  iaeol^te  to  r  lohiUt  lUiiei  eo  m  to  bi« 


come  adapted  as  food  for  plantb.  Whilst  engaged 
in  reclaiming  some  hitherto  uncultivated  bog,  I 
was  led  to  examine  minutely  into  this  matter,  when, 
instead  of  finding  the  prevalent  dogma  on  t!iis 
subject  correct,  I  found  the  opposite  the  Osict.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  theory  of  lime  acting  as  a 
solvent  of  the  inert  vegetable  matter  in  aoils  re- 
ceived the  aid  and  countenance  of  the  late  Sir  H. 
Davy,  which,  together  with  the  pertinacity  of  Ger- 
man writers,  has  given  to  this  theory  such  a  footing 
that  it  will  be  most  difficult  to  eradicate  the  erro- 
neous impression  so  long  entertained  on  the  point. 
If  lime  rendered  soluble  the  insoluble  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  soils,  the  question  immediately  arises,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  compounds  thus  formed  through 
its  influence  ? 

So  intimately  are  the  substances  variously  called 
humic,  geic,  See,  acids  and  humus,  gcein^  apo- 
theme,  &c  ,  connected,  both  according  to  the  former 
theories  and  the  opinions  which  will  be  hereafter 
set  forth,  with  the  action  of  lime  as  a  fertilizer, 
that  I  shall  at  once  take  into  consideration  their 
mutual  connection.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  treat 
humus,  humic  acid,  &c.,  as  one  and  the  same 
substance,  being  satisfied  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  distinction, 
as  I  have  not  been  able  satisfactorily  to  distin- 
guish more  than  one  substance  in  vegetable  soil$, 
susceptible  of  being  dissolved  in  alkalies — ammonia, 
potash,  and  soda— and  insoluble  in  combination 
with  magnesia,  lime,  &c. 

In  treating  of  humus  as  a  source  of  carbon  in 
plants,  Liebig,  in  his  "Chemistry  as  applied  to 
Agriculture  and  Vegetable  Physiology,"  states  that 
**  the  common  view  which  has  been  adopted  re- 
specting the  modus  operandi  of  humic  acid  has 
given  occasion  to  the  following  inexplicable  phe- 
nomenon:—A  very  small  portion  of  humic  acid 
dissolved  in  water  gives  it  a  yellow  or  brown 
colour;  hence  it  would  be  supposed  that  a  soil 
would  be  more  fruitful  in  proportion  as  it  ivas 
capable  of  giving  this  colour  to  water — that  is,  of 
yielding  it  humic  acid.  But  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  plants  do  not  thrive  in  such  a  soil,  and  that 
all  manure  must  have  lost  this  property  before  it 
can  exercise  a  favourable  influence  upon  their 
vegetation." 

"  Water  from  barren  peat  soils  and  marshy 
meadows,  upon  which  few  plants  flourish,  contains 
much  of  this  hUmic  acid  i  but  all  agriculturists  Afid 

gardetiefs  agree  ih^t  the  woel  «uUable  and  be§( 
maaiire  for  ptanli  ii  that  wbieb  hae  eompletely  loil 
Ibe  properly  of  glvifig  eoloar  lo  water."  A  peal 
bog  eo»iUti  of  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  matter  i 
tbe  deoayed  eoniiite  of  an  eitremely  deep  brown 
eoloured  matteri  vny  pulvendeat  and  inaolnble  in 
Miki  or  ipriflf  wateri  tbe  bottom  of  deep  peat 
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big«  cooauta  alinoni  wholly  of  humic  acid,  the 
wliole  of  which,  or  nearly  so,  can  he  dissolved  in 
aaiinonia,  potash,  or  soda,  and  by  boiUng,  or  long 
eoatinued  digestion  by  their  carbonates.  Ascend- 
iag  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a  deep  bog,  the 
hunic  acid  becomes  more  and  more  mixed  with 
f«£|etable  fibre»  the  latter  being  slowly  converted 
iBts  humic  acid ;  this  conversion  of  dead  plants 
ints  humic  acid  appears  intimately  connected  with 
the  fact  of  their  decay  taking  place  in  water.  The 
moit  striking  property  of  humic  acid  is,  that  it  is 
who ly  insoluble  in  spring  or  distilled  water;  the 
foroer  is  exemplified  by  the  fact,  that  a  spring 
itauhg  through  the  middle  of  a  deep  bog  appears 
on  tb  surface  as  pellucid  as  though  it  had  issued 
from  limestone,  and  is  equally  tasteless.  For  up- 
wardi  of  three  years  I  dwelt  at  a  place  where  all 
the  witer  used,  whether  for  table  or  ordinary  pur- 
poses, was  obtained  from  such  a  spring,  which  had 
fhrthe'  to  pass  over  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  unoiltivated  morass ;  the  spring  arose  from  the 
millitoie  grit,  and  had  all  the  purity  generally  at- 
tendan  on  springs  arising  from  that  formation, 
and  WIS  perfectly  pellucid.  It  is  a  remarkable 
propery  of  humic  acid  that  it  is  extremely  soluble 
iu  the  ilkahes,  ammonia,  potash,  &c.,  though  in- 
•olublein  water ;  equally  so  is  the  fact,  that  it  is 
insolutie  in  combination  with  Ume,  magnesia,  iron, 
alumin.,  lead.  Sic.  Humic  acid  can  be  obtained  in 
a  pureitate  by  macerating  a  piece  of  dark>coloured 
pett  in  either  of  the  alkalies  previously  mentioned, 
when  he  solution  will  become  of  an  intensely 
brown  colour,  so  deep  as  to  appear  black ;  if  a 
little  arid  be  now  poured  on  the  solution,  in  suffi- 
cient proportion  to  saturate  the  alkali,  a  dark- 
coUired  precipitate  will  be  formed,  which  may  be 
obbined  either  by  filtration  or  decantering  the 
■opr-natant  liquor. 

lumic  acid  so  obtained  is  a  light  floculent 
mater,  and  soluble,  according  to  Sprengel,  in 
2,50  times  its  own  weight  of  water ;  but  even  this 
•parag  solubility  is  destroyed  if  the  humic  acid  is 
expo^d  to  a  warm  atmosphere  until  it  is  perfectly 
dry.  If,  however,  instead  of  precipitating  the 
humuacid  from  an  alkaline  solution  by  an  acid, 
we  preipitate  the  same  by  the  use  of  lime  water,  a 
precipiate  is  formed  of  a  somewhat  darker  colour 
than  tht  just  alluded  to  i  and,  if  applied  in  exact 
ptoportmsi  not  a  trace  of  lime  will  be  found  in 

the  wftie  A  vety  ^Any  method  of  proving  thl«  In  td 
preeure  wiai  e^lgsi  filled  iw§*lhirdfi  with  llme« 
witofi  §4  plaee  iherein  a  ^vmW  pie^  of  blMk 
II I  if  1#  over  nigbl  tnd  evAfflineo  Ihe  following 
Ft  sol  Rreee  of  lime  will  be  tmni  in  the  wAler  i 
mn  beeoeneined  hf  leiling  il  wiih  osdele  of 
polMh  Of  ttaoniii  on  pouring  in  «  hw  drepe  of 

WUA  ipN^HItOf  OMlAtfOfttmfWittinBfdl- 


ately  appear  if  lime  is  present.  A  further  proof, 
and  one  still  better  adapted  to  illustrate  the  matter 
for  practical  purposes,  is  to  procure  a  piece  of  peat, 
and  in  the  first  instance  see  that  it  gives  a  deep- 
coloured  solution  to  ammonia  or  potash,  take  the 
same  piece  and  intimately  mix  it  with  quick  lime 
and  water ;  after  this,  try  whether,  when  treated 
with  ammonia  or  potash,  will  the  brown-coloured 
solution  alluded  to  appear ;  it  will  now  be  found 
to  give  only  a  slight  tinge,  owing  principally  to  the 
£act  of  some  of  the  humic  acid  not  having  become 
intimately  mixed  with  lime.  This  insolubility  of 
humic  acid  in  the  presence  of  calcareous  matters  is 
well  illustrated  by  Liebig,  who  observes  that,  **  The 
stalactic  caverns  of  Franconia,  and  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  Barmth  and  Strulborg,  he  beneath  a  fer- 
tile and  arable  soil.  The  abundant  decaying  vege- 
tables or  humus  in  this  soil,  being  acted  on  by 
moisture  and  air,  constantly  evolve  carbonate  acid, 
which  is  dissolved  by  the  rain.  The  rain-water 
thus  impregnated  permeates  the  porous  limestone 
which  forms  the  wcdls  and  roofs  of  the  caverns,  and 
dissolves  in  its  passage  as  much  carbonate  of  lime 
as  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
contiuned  in  it.  Water  and  the  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  evaporate  from  this  solution  when  it  has 
reached  the  interior  of  the  caverns,  and  the  lime- 
stone is  deposited  on  the  walls  and  roofs  in  crystal- 
line crusts  of  various  forms.  There  are  few  spots 
on  the  earth  where  so  many  circumstances  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  humate  of  lime  *  are  com- 
bined, if  humus  t  actually  existed  in  the  form  of 
humic  acid.  Decaying  vegetable  matter,  water, 
and  lime  in  solution,  are  brought  together,  but  the 
stalactities  formed  contain  no  trace  of  vegetable 
matter,  and  no  humic  acid.  They  are  of  a  glitter- 
ing white,  or  yellowish  colour,  and  in  part  trans- 
parent  like  calcareous  spar,  and  may  be  heated  to 
redness  without  becoming  black."  It  may  be  re- 
marked, that  although  the  appearance  of  coloured 
water  on  bogs,  and  in  some  instances  on  undrained 
poor  clays,  would  appear  to  countenance  the  humus 
theory,  yet  the  contrary  is  the  case.  This  coloured 
appearance  of  water  in  bogs  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  such  water  is  rain,  not  spring  water,  the 
former  always  containing  a  small  portion  of  am- 
monia^ which  combines  with  the  humic  acid,  and 
thus  arises  the  coloured  appearance*  An  additional 
cause  arises  from  the  fact  that  newly-formed  humic 

acid  i«  p^Hltilly  »olubte  in  i|MK)  ilttieH  its  tmn 
weighl  of  wAUri  mi,  m  hufflle  aeld  is  always  form- 


*  Thai  iP|  Aoluhlo  humale  of  Wm^  a^f  oriing  lo 
Iho  prinei^i  propoundod  by  hmm  IheoriaHi 

t  Tho  HfRf  remark  ^^pttei  hmi  Ibal  iii  humie 
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ifig  in  such  soils  during  the  presence  of  moidture^ 
this  adds  a  little  to  the  colour. 

A  few  simjile  e\|)eriuients,  which  any  farmer  may 
make  at  his  own  kitchen  fireside  in  the  manner 
before  directed,  will  prove  the  above.  Only  a  few 
wine  or  tall  ale  glassies,  and  a  pennyworth  or  two  of 
hartshorn,  will  be  required  for  the  purpose.  As  a 
proof  of  the  intimate  combination  which  takes 
place  between  lime  and  humic  acid,  it  may  be 
stated,  when  humic  acid  is  precipitated  in  combi- 
nation with  lime  from  its  solution  in  alkali,  the 
precipate  is  not  acted  on  by  oxalic  acid.  It  will  be 
found  that  a  fertile  soil,  whether  com|)06ed  of  vege- 
table matter  or  not,  is  insoluble,  with  the  exception 
of  100,000th  part  of  its  wei;j[ht  in  water,  and  the 
soluble  matter  consists  ]>rincipally  of  alkalies ; 
neither  is  any  considerable  ])ortion  of  such  soils 
soluble  iu  alkalies,  and  lime  only  assists  to  free  the 
silicates,  &c.,  as  previously  noticed,  whilst  barren 
mosses,  bogs,  moors,  &c.,  have  equally  the  pro- 
perty of  being  insoluble  in  pure  water,  combined 
with  a  large  portion  which  is  soluble  in  alkalies. 
This  property  of  being  soluble  in  alkalies  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  presence  of  lime  or  calcareous  sub- 
stances. The  test  for  using  lime  on  soils  contain- 
ing much  vegetable  matter  is,  whether  such  soil 
give  a  brown-coloured  solution  to  ammonia — a  test 
which  any  ploughman  can  undertake  when  instruct- 
ed as  to  the  mode.  I  have  examined  soils  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,and  have  found  the  above 
mode  an  unerring  one ;  and,  having  witnessed  so 
many  beneficial  results  fiom  its  application,  I  can 
with  safety  recommend  it  to  all  agriculturists. 

Unless  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  humic 
acid,  and  rendering  the  silicates  more  soluble,  it  is 
a  useless  waste  of  money  to  apply  lime  to  land. 
On  some  light  lands,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in 
Norfolk,  &c.,  the  application  of  calcareous  matters 
have  been  found  beneficial ;  in  all  such  cases,  how- 
ever, the  soil  has  contained  a  large  portion  of  turfy 
substance  (humic  acid),  intermixed  with  sand, 
gravel,  &c.  A  first  application  of  lime  on  such 
soils  is  most  striking.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  soils  which  give  a  brown  colour  to  ammonia 
are  infertile.  'J'he  theory  is  this  :  plants  require 
certain  mineral  substances  as  food,  also  ammonia ; 
when  humic  acid  is  present,  the  potash,  soda,  and. 
ammonia  existing  in  the  soil  combine  with  the 
humic  acid,  forming  a  solution  easily  washed  away 
by  the  rain,  causing  a  constant  impoverishment  of 
the  valuable  inorganic  constituents  of  the  soil;  for 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  valuable  j)lants  which  arc  cultivated  will  not 
grow  on  a  soU  where  free  humic  acid  exists.  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  cruciform  plants  (cab- 
bage, turnips,  &c.) ;  and  also  to  the  hguminous 
ones  (beans,  clover,  Sec) 


I  have  already  stated  that  my  experience  on  tlis 
point  is  founded  on  obsemition  made  over  the 
United  Kingdom.  By  the  perusal  of  a  work  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Riiffin  in  the  United  States.  :he 
same  causes  appear  to  produce  like  effects.  He 
says,  in  that  extensive  territory,  "  It  will  be  siffi- 
cient  for  my  pur[)ose  to  show  that  certain  soils  on- 
tain  some  substances,  or  possess  some  qualilep, 
which  promote  almost  exclusively  the  growtlof 
acid  plants,  and  that  this  ])0wer  is  totally  remcved 
by  the  application  of  calcareous  manures  wuch 
would  necessarily  destroy  any  acid  if  it  were  pre- 
sent, leaving  it  to  chemists  to  determine  the  naurc 
and  properties  of  this  substance.  I  merely  ctincnd 
for  its  existence  and  effects,  whatever  it  ma* be; 
for  the  want  of  a  better  name  1  shall  call  it  acdity. 
Every  cultivator  of  corn  (maize,  or  Indian  c(m,i8 
here  meant)  on  ])oor  hght  soils  knows  how  rjpidly 
sorrel  will  grow,  over  his  otherwise  naked  field, 
unless  kept  in  check  by  continued  tillage.  This 
weed,  too,  is  considered  far  more  hurtful  togrow- 
ing  crops  that  any  other  of  equal  size ;  yet  it  annot 
thrive  on  the  best  land— sorrel*  cannot  eva  live 
on  a  calcareous  soil. 

"  If  the  noxious  quality  which  causes  sch  in- 
jury is  ail  acid,  it  is  as  certain  as  any  chmical 
trutli  whatever  that  it  will  be  neutralized,  nd  its 
powers  destroyed,  by  applying  enough  of  calareous 
earth  to  the  soil ;  and  precisely  such  efiets  are 
found  whenever  that  remedy  is  tried.  Oi  land 
thus  relieved  of  this  annoyance  the  youij  corn 
(maize)  no  longer  appears  of  a  pale  and  sickly 
green,  approaching  to  yellow,  but  takes  mme- 
diately  a  deej)  healthy  colour." 

It  has  been  asserted  that  tannic,  oxalic,  an^  even 
sulphuric  acids,  are  to  be  found  in  soils.  l%r  uy 
part  I  have  never  discovered  any  of  them,  althov^h 
I  have  made  a  careful  search.  Oxalic  acid  my 
easily  be  tested  by  lime,  and  tannic  acid  by  g<a- 
tine,  or  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  ;  in  the  Inter 
case  ink  would  be  formed.  Indeed,  sulphat  of 
iron,  saidto  be  present  in  some  soils,  is  incompatble 
with  the  presence  of  tannic  acid. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  known  antisptic 
qualities  of  the  peat  that  it  has  been  inferretthat 
gallic  or  tannic  acids  are  present ;  but  it  \41  be 
found,  instead  of  sulphate  of  iron  striking  a  inky 
colour  to  a  solution  of  peat  in  an  alkali,  jdark- 
coloured  precipitate,  the  huraate  of  iron,  isormed 
when  mixed  with  a  salt  of  iron.  The  main  .*atures 
of  the  i)receding  views  of  the  action  of  calareous 
manures  was  published  by  me  a  few  yesB  ago  ;t 
since  which  I  have  had  abundance  of  opprtunities 
of  verifying  tlieir  correctness,  and  ali^o  ot'eceiving 


*  Rumex  acetosella,  ot  sheep  iorrel. 
t  In  the  "  Journal  of  Agriculture." 
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ihe  H<?ki)on'le(1gtneiiU  of  vajiotis  parlies  tliat  ihey 
have  also  foiinil  the  Btatements  therein  made  rc- 
!<I)eelin^  the  action  of  lime  correct. 

It  it  well  known  to  nil  nlio  have  had  lo  cultivate 
peat  nnd  moorish  land?,  anil  also  thone  called  RDiir 
clays,  that  an  a]i|ilic;ttinn  of  ordinary  farm-yard 
manure,  in  however  nbun dan t  qitantit}-,  produeet 
very  little  fertilizing  efTectn,  unlen«  lime  has  pre- 
viously been  applied ;  the  reason  of  which  is  per- 
fectly obi-ious,  viz. :  the  union  of  the  humic  acid 
of  the  soil  with  the  ammonia,  poiaah,  &c.,  of  the 
manure,  depriving  it  of  its  most  valuable  ingredi- 
ents, converting  that  which  should  be  a  fertiliser 
in  some  dcj^ee  into  a  noxious  substance. 


TIJi:    IT.OI'lCnTIBS    OF    VAItlOVH    KINnHOFMME. 

I.imesfiir  agricultural  purposes  may  be  classed 
into  four  gri)vi[is,  vi?,,  limestone,  indudin;;  marble,  i 
chalk,  oolite,  mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone,  ! 
Xc,  which  are  neurlyi)iire  earbimates  of  lime,  the  ; 
per  cenl.ige  of  silica,  phosphate  of  lime,  &c.,  being 
i-.-<cei'dinj(ly  minute.  'ITie  silicatcd  limestone,  from 
wKicb  water  Liio;tars  urc  maile,  are  almost  useless 
ns  mannrci:,  as  they  sil  with  water;  the  earthy 
limejtoue^,  uf  wbich  Bah  (?uTilsto;ie  and  sev«r,d 
of  the  ol  !ci-  lii.icslonfs  piiiioipnily  consist,  eunlain 
a  considerabb  amount  of  earthy  inalt.'i',  frequently 
from  lu  ;o  20  per  tent.,  whiJi  unfits  ihcio  for 
biiilJinij;  puipuscs  but  is  genEraliy  liked  for  agri- 
Cjltur;J  objiicl",  as 'buy  aie  more  easily  burned, 
p?at  lieins  used  fretiuenily  for  this  purpose.  Tlieir 
eHects  are  generaUy  equal  Ui  that  uf  lime  made  from 
pure  marble,  ^ouietimesconsidered  b^tU'r,  which  can 
only  be  accuunti-O  fur  by  the  inipurilies  conUiiiiog 
a  sin,ill  amount  of  potash  or  phosphate  uf  liaic. 
Mtiif.stsiiiii  liiiieitoiie,  or  dLlomite:  this  hm chitons 
U  converted  by  burning  Itilo  lime  and  ma^tnesia,  in 
sn:nc  places  ll  i^  called  mild  lime.  Ills  extensively 
u'leiHn  York^ihire  for  agii::ultural  j)urposcsi  con- 
siderable di^jiiiles  have  fallen  place  renpecling  some 
rejioiied  deleterious  tllecla  arising  from  the  use  of 
in;;gi-esinn  iinie>.lone,  and  experience  shows  that  it 
cnnrut,  with  impunity,  be  applied  in  the  same  un- 
limited i|uantilies  that  common  litcc  may.  To  the 
fact  of  ntagncKia  only  slowly  imbibing  carbonic  acid 
froiii  the  aimosplu'rc.  has  generally  been  nitributed 
the  ri>i)Ottcd  dclclerlnus  etl'iTis  of  magnesian  lime- 
slonc,  nnd  ibis   acc(:unl>   nl-o   for  the  fact  of  its 


I  have  already  shown  the  mode  in  whivb  lime 
arts  m  a  fertili»or,  the  conRideraiion  of  which  points 
out  the  manner  and  quantity  to  be  applied ;  it  will 
liR  evident  that  bogs  nnd  clays  require  the  largest 
iimoun!,  the  former  in  consequence  of  the  great 
amouni  of  humic  acid  contamed  therein,  and  the 


latter  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  intimately  mixed 
with  all  the  working  Boil,  so  no  to  free  as  large  an 
amount  of  silicates  and  athabes  as  possible;  on 
neither  of  the  soils  named  uill  inuci.  harm  be  done 
by  over  lining;  on  clays  lime  also  assists inrender- 
ing  them  more  imrous.  With  rega'd  (o  over 
lining,  it  may  be  stated  that  1  never  saw  any  inju- 
liouH  effects  from  over  lining,  but  I  have  >een  the 
most  prejudicial  ones  from  orer  cropping,  I'lat  is, 
taking  crops  in  auccesaion  from  land  without  ap- 
plying any  other  fertilizer  than  lime ;  it  is  ibis  abuse 
of  a  valuable  assistant  to  agricultural  improvement, 
which,  in  many  instances,  has  brought  the  practice 
of  liming  into  disrepute.  Soils  in  which  there  only 
exists  very  little  calcareous  matter,  a  dressing  of 
lime  has  most  l^eneficial  efTecle,  which  can  be  most 
distinctly  perceived  on  clover.  In  no  instance  is 
it  necessary  lo  apply  more  than  a  100  buahela  of 
lime  to  an  acre,  anil  that  amount  need  only  be  ap- 
plied to  bog-land  for  the  first  time ;  on  light  sandy 
bnd  mixed  with  moor,  50  will  be  found  sufficient. 
It  uill  be  apparent,  from  what  has  been  slated  pre- 
viously, ihat  the  chemical  action  of  lime  can  only 
lake  place  whilst  in  a  stale  of  sobition;  caustic 
(quick)  lime  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the 
atnioi^pbere,  for-Tiing  carhonite  of  lima  or  chalk, 
in  which  form  it  is  insoluble,  except  in  combina- 
tion with  an  additional  equlvab  nt  of  carbonic  acid, 
by  which  means  the  bi-carbonateof  lime  is  formed, 
which  is  only  soluble  in  about  1300  times  its  own 
weight  of  water,  limp  being  soluble  in  .^bout  one 
third  of  that  quantity  ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
by  allowing  lime  to  be  converted  into  a  carbonate 
we  lose  one- third  of  its  use,  and  as  lime  when 
mixed  with  snil  and  inade  into  a  compost  is  thus 
converted  into  a  carbonate,  it  is  clear  that  we  only 
apply  an  artificial  marl,  or  an  equivalent  of  ground 
limestone  or  chalk.  In  order  to  derive  the  whole 
of  the  advantages  from  an  application  of  lime,  it 
should  be  applied  inimedintely  from  the  kiln,  and 
eprcad  over  the  ground  as  early  as  possible.  A 
mi}(ture  of  linie  and  salt  applied  to  dry  soil,  such 
as  sand,  is  very  useful,  as  an  sllernate  decomposi- 
tion and  reconiposition  takes  place,  forming  muriate 
of  lime,  and  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  muriate  of  lime 
is  useful  dnrinpr  droughts    in    keeping  the  bull 

ITS    BPKKI^T.'I    ON    VABIOfS    CROPM. 

A  few  remarks  will  suffice  as  to  its  efleets  on 
vBtioiis  crops,  the  general  principles  having  been 
previously  dwelt  on  at  some  length.  The  legumi- 
nous crops  will  not  grow  lo  perfection  without 
the  presence  of  lime;  the  straw  of  the  ceriala  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  grow  finer,  and  the  grain  to  liu 
cleaner,  by  an  application  of  lime;  the  straw  is, 
liowBTcr,  more  brittle.  With  textile  plants,  auch 
as'  dav  *i]d  hem|>,  lime  produces  a  deletehtnii  in- 
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fluence  in  weakening  the  strength  of  the  fibre ;  this 
may  probably  arise  from  the  fact,  that  an  excess  of 
lime  is  held  in  solution  in  the  juices  of  these  plants, 
and  absorbs  a  portion  of  the  organic  acids  required 
to  form  the  tissue.  Turnips  and  potatoes  are 
benefited  by  an  application  of  lime ;  and»  in  fact, 
all  crops  grow  what  is  termed  "  much  cleaner,'* 
after  the  soil  has  been  limed ;  and  grass  becomes 
sweeter,  has  a  brighter  green  appearance,  and  is 
more  relished  by  cattle  after  liming.  Neariy  the 
whole  of  these  effects  may  be  traced  to  the  ftict  of 
neutraliiing  any  small  portion  of  humic  acid 
existing  in  the  soil. 

HOW    FAR     HIGH      CULTIVATION      8UPKRSKDES 
THX   USX   OP   UMB. 

Some  soils  cannot  be  brought  into  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  except  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
without  the  aid  of  lime ;  bogs,  for  instance,  if  cul- 
tivated and  constantly  tilled  and  well  manured  for 
twenty  years,  would  cut  only  a  sorry  figure  at  the 
side  of  a  similar  bog  limed  in  the  first  instance,  and 
subsequently  well  cultivated  and  manured;  the 
former  at  the  end  <  if  twenty  years  would  present 
patches  of  sheep  sor  :el,  from  which  the  latter  will 
be  entirely  free.  Til  lage  has  a  considerable  effect 
in  improving  the  condition  of  soils  containing 
humic  acid ;  manure  has  also  a  beneficial  tendency; 
but,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  great  is  the  loss 
sustained  on  applying  manure  on  such  soils  un- 
limed,it  will  clearly  appear  that  the  most  economical 
mode  is  to  apply  lime  in  the  first  instance  :  sub-^ 
sequent  high  cultivation  will  then  for  a  long  period 
prevent  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  lime. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  some  cold  clays.  The 
rule  to  be  followed  should  be,  that  all  soils  con- 
taining free  humic  acid  shall  have  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  lime  applied  at  first  to  neutralize  it,  and  its 
formation  for  the  future  should  be  prevented  by 
perfect  drainage  and  high  cultivation.  By  following 
this  rule,  a  second  application  of  lime  will  not, 
under  the  generality  of  circumstances,  be  needed 
for  half-a-century,  even  on  lands  inclined  to  be  wet. 

llie  generality  of  authors,  when  treating  on  the 
use  of  Ume  in  agriculture,  appear  to  have  a  vague 
idea  that  it  ought  always  to  be  applied  in  quantities, 
because  sometimes  it  is  found  more  profitable  to  lay 
on  a  considerable  amount ;  but,  failing  to  produce 
any  reasons  for  such  a  recommendation,  they  are 
frequently  constrained  to  resort  to  the  most  far* 
fetched  and  improbable  thfedi-les,  The  foliowiug 
miy  bs  lakea  ai  feir  sam^ei  9f  ihl«  il&ii  et  fea« 
Maori  (Ot  AUu^iBg  to  Ihe  PubAUiiion  §f  liae  by 
Ibe  growA  of  pkml§i  they  pr§99«d  m  foUowi  \^ 
''  II »  found  lh«l  Ume  fermi »  eoaiMerable  porttoa 
ef  Ib9  iihea  §f  ptalit  Beaet i  Ae  ma§a  wly  lime 
li  regirded  u  ft  aeeeiiMFy  f§§d  of  |lftii(i|  mi  aeaee 
9k9  one  eauN  ef  in  befiefieial  iMoeaee  ia  geaend 


agricultural  practice.  The  quantity  of  pure  Ume 
contained  in  the  crops  produced  upon  one  acre, 
during  a  four  years'  rotation,  amounts  on  an  aver- 
age to  about  200  lbs.,  equal  to  360  lbs.— (say, 
3 1  cwt.  of  carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  state  of  mari, 
shell-sand,  or  limestone  gravel).  It  ia  obvious, 
therefore,  that  one  of  the  most  intelligible  purposes 
served  by  lime  as  a  chemical  constituent  of  the  soil 
is,  to  supply  this  large  quantity  of  laam,  which  in 
tome  form  or  other  must  enter  into  Ihih/fooU  of 
plants.  But  the  different  crops  which  %|i  :grow 
contain  lime  in  unlike  proportions.  Thus  t!ili«i«ri 
age  produce  of  an  acre  of  land,  under  the  followiay 
crops,  contain  of  lime  per  acre  in  the  :— 

Per  acre.  Seed.    Straw  or    ry.^^ 

roots. 

Wheat    ..  25  bush.  I    lbs.  12   lbs.  13  lbs. 

Barley    . .  40    „  U  „  I5i  „  17   ., 

Oats    ....  50     „  3      „  19  ,.  22   „ 

Rye     ....  26    „  i|  „  15J  „  17  „ 

Beans....  25     „  2|   „  34  „  364,, 

Turnips..  20  tons  46  „  72  „  118  „ 

Potatoes..       8    „  8   „  31  „  39  » 

Red  clover      2    „  —  „  77  „  77   „ 

Ryegrass..      2    „  —  „  30  „  30  „ 

"  These  crops  are  not  constant,  and  generally  all 
our  crops  contam  more  lime  when  grown  upon  land 
to  which  lime  has  been  copiously  applied.  But  the 
very  different  quantities  contained  in  the  several 
crops,  as  above  exhibited,  show  that  one  reason 
why  lime  favours  the  growth  of  some  crops  more 
than  others  is,  that  some  actually  take  up  a  larger 
quantity  of  lime  as  food.  These  crops  therefore 
require  the  presence  of  lime  in  greater  proportion  in 
the  soil,  in  order  that  they  may  occur  in  the  per- 
formance of  these  functions,  or  in  the  growth  of 
those  parts  to  which  hme  is  indispensable."  Ac- 
cordingly, because  a  four-course  rotation  will  carry 
away  200  lbs.  of  lime,  or,  say,  3^  cwts.  of  carbonate 
of  lime ;  therefore,  the  farmer  ought  to  supply  his 
fields  with  100  bushels,  or  about  3)  tons ! ! !  of 
lime,  the  latter  quantity  being  equivalent  to  supplying 
ten  four-course  rotations,  or  enough  for  forty  years. 
The  absurdity  of  this  is  manifest.  It  is,  however, 
attempted  to  be  bolstered  up  as  follows : — "  In  con- 
nexion with  the  quantities  of  lime  actually  found  in 
plants,  another  important  circumstance  must  be 
taken  into  consideration ;  whatever  kind  or  amount 
of  food  a  plant  may  require  to  bring  it  to  maturity^ 
it  must  collect  the  whole  during  the  term  Usually 

allotted  to  (ts  gtdwth.  Thuiii  the  loDger  a  ^top  is  in 
Ihe  grouadi  Ihe  filewer  it  gr§w§i  aad  the  Imager  ji 
uiually  lakee  lo  eome  le  malurilyi  the  mgre  time  it 
hae  to  eaUeet  food  from  the  aoil  by  meaae  of  ila 
rootir  Bftfley  Kermiaatea  aad  ripeai  Ita  leed  withia 
three  moatba«ia  lieil]r  eometoei  withia  ihree 
weebi«=whUe  wheat  la  frms  aii  to  tea  moatha 
ia  the  fre^di    The  roota  of  barlejri  there- 
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fore»  inui»t  du  much  more  work  in  the  same  time 
than  those  of  wheat.  They  must,  amongst  other 
things,  take  up  the  17  lbs.  of  lime  as  noted  in  the 
ahove  table  in  three  months,  while  wheat  on  an 
average  takes  up  only  1 3  lbs.  in  six  months.  Now, 
to  effect  this  in  the  same  soil,  it  must  send  out  mbf^ 
roots  in  quest  of  this  kind  of  food  than  the  wheat 
plant  will  require  to  do,  and  thus  it  must.i^aMe 
more  of  its  vegetable  strength  underground.  But 
if  we  make  the  supply  of  lime  in  the  soil  more 
abundant,  we  diminish  the  labour  of  the  barley 
plant,  and  greatly  facilitate  its  growth.  Thus  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  proportion  of  lime 
contained  in  the  soil  ought  to  be  adapted,  not  only 
to  the  proportion  which  the  perfect  plant  is  found 
to  contain  and  require,  but  to  the  peiiod  also  which 
is  allotted  to  its  natural  growth.     For  crops  which 


run  their  course  quickly  a  larger  proportion  of  lime, 
as  well  as  of  all  other  kinds  of  food,  will  be  re- 
quired or  will  be  beneficial,  than  for  crops  that  are 
longer  in  coming  to  perfection.  Has  this  fact  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  earlier  harvest  upon  well-limed 
I  lands,  or  with  its  peculiar  fitness  for  the  growth  of 
barley  ?" 

In  a  previous  part  of  this  series,  I  have  shown 
from  the  analysis  of  the  oat  crop,  that  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  growing  plant  during  its  middle 
stages  requires  a  larger  amount  of  inorganic  sub- 
stances necessary  for  the  growth  of  plants,  as  well 
as  lime  or  its  carbonate.  To  sum  up,  lime  ought 
to  be  applied  on  sour  pastures,  bogs,  and  soils 
containing  much  humic  acid  soluble  in  alkalies, 
which  once  neutralized  does  not  require  to  be  limed 
again  for  many  years. 


PRACTICAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON   THE    CULTURE    OF    BEET-ROOT. 

BY   JAMES   RBBVB. 

**  Experience,  with  observation  as  its  companion,  will  ever  form  the  best  guide  for  industry. 


The  views  in  this  essay  will  most  probably  appear 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  many  of  the  agri- 
cultural community;  but  having  nearly  thirty 
years'  experience  in  farming,  and  having  devoted 
particular  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  class  of 
plants  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry, 
I  feel  those  views  to  be  supported  on  the  very  best 
authority,  illustrated  by  the  specimens  I  had  the 
privilege  of  laying  before  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society ;  strengthened  also  by  the  opinions  of  many 
of  the  council  of  that  body,  and  the  corroboration 
of  the  various  local  associations,  as  well  as  the 
Dublin  Society,  &c.  I  am  encouraged,  under 
these  impressions,  to  submit  this  short  essay  on 
the  culture  of  the  varieties  of  beet-root  and  mangold- 
wurzel. 

Having  witnessed  in  very  many  instances  during 
the  course  of  these  last  few  years  the  various  means 
used  for  the  culture  of  the  several  kinds  of  beet- 
root and  mangold-wurzel,  I  have  had  brought  under 
my  notice  some  which  (in  consequence  of  the  im- 
pression that  high  manuring  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  their  production)  had  occasioned  a  most 
expensive  process;  and  many  persons,  for  this 
feasoil,  have  been  deterred  from  the  attempt  to 

eulilvftie  ihy  pkm, 

I  h»v6  in  §e¥§fri  v§luftli§R8|  lbii«  prtseiK  ieaio»i 
lAkf  n  a^^puntH— heavy  a^Q9unl9==prid  for  reftAUfii 
uied  in  the  pFepAralion  and  gFQwtn  of  Ibeie  eropii 
In  lOffle  insianeeg)  beiides  the  ordinary  dfouing  of 
ten  or  Iwelvt  loada  of  ibe  eommon  yaid  rntmH^  i 
fiouiidmble  quantity  of  miiorpboipbalt  of  lia% 


sulphate  of  ammonia,  pearl-ash,  soda-a8h>  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  calcined  bone-dust,  muriate  of  am- 
monia, &c.,  and  various  other  mixtures  have  been 
employed.  In  viewing  these  crops  I  could  not  but 
remark  the  very  great  unhealthines  of  their  appear- 
ance; and  it  has  occurred  to  me,  in  making  a 
comparison  with  my  own  crops,  that  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  various  manures  used  for  the 
culture  are  suitable  for  the  best  product ;  on  tho 
contrary,  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe  that  many 
of  the  manures  are  extremely  prejudicial  to  those 
plants,  and  tend  to  check  the  free  circulation  of  the 
absorbing  powers.  In  one  instance  I  was  tho- 
roughly satisfied,  when  valuing  a  crop  of  roots,  that 
they  were  in  a  most  unhealthy  condition ;  especially 
the  leaves.  These  were  spotted  and  deformed  ;  in 
some  instances  yellow  and  lifeless,  even  to  the 
hearts  of  them.  This  will  at  once  account  for  the 
deformed  and  irregular  state  of  the  bulbs,  for  as 
soon  as  the  absorbing  powers  of  the  plant  are 
injured,  the  constitution  of  the  whole  is  immediately 
impaired ;  and  there  is  no  remedy  to  restore  them 
to  health  when  once  their  vitality  is  affected.  I 
consider  this  very  succulent  and  susceptible  foliage 
Was  injured  by  the  evapolratioti  of  the  tnatiute  Used 

hf  ih^  growih  1  kf  althouih  th@  air  and  support 
antor  tveiy  part  of  tb§  plant,  tba  ebiof  adsi§iion 
(witb  tb§  paal  tribo)  ii  througb  tba  leava it  Tba 
iWai  of  tba  baat  u%  parbaps  mora  auaaulant  tban 
tboaa  of  any  othar  plant  in  auMvi^on.  Air>¥aaiali 
m  found  in  tba  laafaa  of  all  ?af(atablaat  but  in  tba 
baat  toOy  tbay  ara  mora  raad^  diaaovarad  i  aud 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  air  is  inhaled  by  vegetables,  and 
adds  abundantly  to  their  substance,  for  it  supplies 
the  properties  most  suitable  foi  the  plant.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  will  soon  be  proved  by 
analvitis  that  t))e  atmospheric  air  and  the  attracting 
powers  of  the  plant,  in  combination,  effect  the  forma- 
tion of  these  bodies.  The  great  aerial  principle  is 
of  the  utmost  service  in  plants  at  all  times  and  of 
all  kinds ;  but  for  these  in  particular  it  has  almost 
every  requisite  in  itself  for  their  perfection.  Beet 
has  so  succulent  a  leaf  that  it  may  draw  a  great 
part  of  its  nourishment  from  the  air;  and  nodonbt 
can  exist  (from  practical  knowledge)  that  there  are 
many  properties  in  the  nourishment  suitable  for 
the  beet  class  which  contribute  to  their  growth  and 
produce;  but  the  air  contains  most  of  them,  and 
is  the  principal  food  for  the  beet. 

Beet  is  considered  by  many  an  exhausting  crop; 
but  it  is  not  so  if  its  princij)al  food  is  sup])licd  by 
atmospheric  agency,  and  by  ploughing  into  the 
gror.nd  the  immense  quantity  of  leaves,  containing 
the  natural  food  for  future  absori)ticn;  thus  relum- 
ing into  the  earth  much,  very  much  of  the  natural 
ingredients  and  properties  of  the  plant. 

From  the  action  of  this  princii)le  it  may  be 
deduced  that  in  every  three  or  four  years,  whatever 
the  course  of  system  may  be  for  fallow,  for  rest,  or 
otherwise,  a  good  crop  of  either  beet  or  mangold- 
wurzel  may  be  produced  without  the  formidable 
outlay  which  has  hitherto  proved  so  discouraging 
in  the  culture  of  these  valuable  crops. 

The  beet  may  be  considered  an  attvactor  to  the 
various  atmospiieric  agencies,  as  may  be  verified  by 
its  chemical  contents.  Manure  may  be  applied  to 
whatever  crop  you  desire ;  but  fur  a  fine  heallhy 
crop  of  beet  or  mangold-wurzel,  unencumbered  by 
a  quantity  of  forks  and  fibres,  it  is  best  to  leave  the 
chemical  productions  of  the  earth  and  atmosphere 
to  form  its  chief  feedin(f  and  nourishmtnt;  and 
although  I  believe  the  third  or  fourth-course  system 
as  that  which  would  take  in  a  proportionable  part 
of  a  farm  annually  for  this  product,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  by  constantly  burying  the  leaves  in  the 
earth  a  fair  crop  of  beet  or  mangold-wurzel  would 
be  produced  alternately  on  the  same  land.  Some 
situations,  some  aspects,  some  counties  may  be 
more  or  less  favourable,  and  the  productions  of  the 
chemical  properties  may  vary ;  still  my  plan  would 
be  the  same. 

It  is  fair  to  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  ihe  climate  of  Ireland  is  the  most  suitable  and 
preferable  for  the  production  and  growth  of  these 
bulbs;  and  the  perusal  of  the  very  interesting 
pamphlet  lately  published  by  Professor  Sullivan, 
will  readily  convey  a  most  satiafactory  conclusion 
on  this  head.  The  habits  of  all  the  beet  family  are 
much  the  same;   although  some  kinds  may  be 


found  to  contain  more  saccharine  matter,  which 
will  vary  in  richness  of  contents,  in  difTerent 
specimens  and  growth. 

In  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  obser^'ations,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  ofler  the  experience  of  upwards 
of  25  years  in  the  cultivation  of  beet  and  mangold- 
wurzel,  during  which  time  I  have  had  the  advantage 
of  obtaining  the  opinions  of  the  most  comjietent 
judges  on  the  produce  of  my  crops.  I  will  further 
illustrate  this  efificacious  mode  of  culture  by  the 
produce  of  this  present  season,  1851,  which  is  con- 
sidered (throughout  England)  to  have  been  more 
unsuitable  for  the  culture  of  bulbs  than  any  period 
within  the  hst  ten  years.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  produce  of  four  kinds  grown  this 
sesson ;  viz..  White  Silesian  beet.  Orange  Globe, 
Rose  Pink,  and  mangold-wurzel  :— 

Tons.  cut.  lbs. 

White  Silesian per  ucio     3S     17  . Ci3 

Orange  Globe „         32     18     IG 

Rose  Pink „        31     10      9 

Mangold-wurzel „         39     13       G 

I  will  here  copy,  from  my  book  of  valuations 
taken  this  season  (Michaelmas),  the  cost  of  prepa- 
ration uf  five  acres  of  these  roots,  situated  within 
two  miles  of  my  farm  : — 

A    rALLOW— FIVE    ACRES. 

Four  times  ploughed. 

Twice  scarified. 

Twice  drag- harrowed. 

Twice  small    do. 

Two  rollings. 

Drilling, 

Forty  SIX  loads  of  yard  manure, 

Twenty-two  hundred-weight  of  salt, 

Six  hundred-weight  of  sui)erphosphate. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety  bushels  of  ashes 

Cartin;^,  spreading,  five  hocings. 

Rent,  taxes,  &c. 

I  have  clhtr  valuations  which  I  could  cite,  where 
guano  and  the  other  more  expensive  dressings  are 
used ;  but  I  must  leave  this  part  of  the  present 
system  of  culture,  which  is  tlrcady  notorious  for 
its  expensiveness.  I  may  here  repeat;— Use 
whatever  manure  you  please  for  other  crops,  but 
none  for  the  beet;  and  I  will  now  oflfer  some  addi- 
tional proofs  to  the  foregoing  observations  relative 
to  my  crops  this  season. 

The  land  in  question,  when  I  grew  the  present 
roots,  had  been  cultivated  in  the  following  rotation 
—wheat,  peas,  turnips  (fed  ctF),  oats,  and  the  last 
crop  beans  (ISjO),  each  year  having  produced  most 
abundantly.  Now  it  maybe  supposed  fiom  this 
process  that  the  land  never  requires  cleaning,  &c. 
I  acknowledge  that  it  requires  both  restoring  and 
cleaning;  and  I  at  once  have  recourse  to  my  fa- 
vourite plan  in  ordeir  to  restore  it  tq.itgjrood  keep- 
ing! I'  have  it  once  ploughed  deep  in  March, 
harrowed  and  rolled :  and  about  the  last  week  in 
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April  I  drill  in  the  seeds,  about  two  feet  .'^juut  ia 
the  rows.  In  this  present  month  ( November j  I 
have  the  roots  taken  up  and  the  leaves  trimmed  off, 
leaving  about  three  and  a-Lalf  tons  per  acre  dis- 
persed evenly  over  the  ground.  I  then  have  them 
iaimediately  ploughed  in,  and  the  wheat  drilled, 
leaving  the  field  perfectly  clean,  witli  no  other 
dressing  than  the  vegetable  matter  for  my  wheat 
crop ;  and  by  this  process  I  find  that  I  obtain  the 
finest  crops  of  wheat  on  my  farms ;  besides,  from 
the  freqnent  hoeings,  the  land  is  perfectly  clean 
and  in  fine  working  order.  ITiough  the  land  on 
this  ea'.ate  varies  considerably,  having  both  light 
loam  and  stiff  loam,  gravel,  and  clay,  my  plan  is 
the  same.  After  the  present  crop  (wheat)  I  take  a 
crop  of  clover,  dress  the  ley  for  my  second  and 
third  crop,  and  again  grow  beet  or  mangold-wurzel 
to  clean  the  land  for  the  wheat.  It  will  be  observed 
that  I  have  named  a  third  crop  :  this  would  be  in 
proportion  to  my  land ;  but  if  I  required  to  grow 
these  crops  more  frequently  on  *.he  same  laud,  I 
woiUd  undertake  (without  the  smallest  hesitation) 
to  have  a  fine  produce  every  alternate  cr:)p. 

I  have  at  present  one  field  under  this  course.  It 
was  beans  last  season,  and  required  cleaning  and 
improving,  having  produced  four  crops  since  it  had 
been  manured.  It  was  foul,  as  may  be  supposed, 
but  is  now  perfectly  clean,  and  drilled  with  wheat, 
with  no  other  dressing ;  and  I  know  from  eicpe- 
rience,  that  I  have  a  safe  prospect  of  a  fine  crop. 

The  great  question,  and  I  may  say  the  only 
question  now  unanswered,  is,  **  Do  these  roots, 
without  manure,  contain  the  same  amount  of  sac- 
charine matter  as  when  freely  manured  ?**  It  is 
said  that  the  action  of  manure  of  every  description 
has  an  important  influence  on  the  quality  and 
amount  of  sugar ;  and  although  no  positive  experi- 
ments have  ever  been  carried  out  to  test  the  nature 
of  such  influence,  a  great  deal  of  misconception 
appears  to  prevail  upon  the  subject.  I  think  most 
of  the  fears  entertained  on  this  point  are  ground- 
less, especially  (as  Professor  Sullivan  says)  when 
we  J  ecollect  that  several  of  the  bulbs  which  he  exa- 
mined were  grown  on  land  highly  manured.  Now, 
whether  the  amount  of  substance  is  increased,  and 
the  saccharine  juice  improved,  is  still  a  question, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  ingredients  suitable  for 
making  sugar,  or  even  for  producing  the  best  re- 
sults as  a  means  for  feeding  stock ;  and,  as  the 
Profcbsor  remarks,  '*  if  annual  manures  cannot  be 
employed,  through  fear  of  diminishing  the  amount 
of  sugar,  the  profit  of  the  farm  will  be  diminished." 
Nitrate  of  potash  has  been  found  at  some  periods 
in  the  juice  of  beet-root;  and  it  appears  that  as 
this  substance  increases  the  amount  of  sugar  di- 
minishes ;  and  in  some  cases  (obsen'ed  by  Peligot) 
disappears  altogether.    In  confirmation  of  this,  I 


will  cite  a  case  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago  on 
the  estate  of  a  Russian  nobleman,  Count  Basil 
Brobrensky,  who  possesses  a  very  extensive  estab- 
lishment, in  the  government  of  Toula,  for  the  mak- 
ing of  bcct-root  sugar.  In  the  year  1846,  the 
director  of  the  works  was  surprised  to  find,  when 
the  sugar  was  taken  from  the  moulds,  that  the 
greater  part  was  almost  completely  changed  into 
saltpetre,  httle  more  than  35  per  cent,  of  saccharine 
matter  remaining ;  in  fact,  some  portions  of  the 
substance  ignited  more  freely  than,  ?nd  burnt  al- 
most as  fiercely  as,  saltpetre,  from  the  remaining 
parts  becoming  charred.  The  genilenian  who  is 
ray  authority  (a  resident  of  twenty  years  in  Russia) 
ignited  some  of  the  particles  himself,  and  can 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statement.  After  a 
careful  investigation,  the  inference  was  that  the  ex- 
cess of  nitre  was  owing  to  the  land  having  been 
too  freely  manured.  It  seems  that  these  conse- 
quences, resulting  from  manure,  frequently  occur ; 
for  this  gentleman  assures  me  that  in  some  in- 
stances, when  the  sugar  is  tolerably  free  from 
nitre,  the  treacle  (molasses)  is  so  impregnated  with 
it,  that  it  has  been  rendered  unsaleable,  being  of- 
fered at  £2  10s.  per  ton  without  meeting  with  a 
purchaser ;  so  that  it  was  afterwards  used  as  a  to]}- 
dressing  for  grain.  From  this  it  seems  extremely 
doubtful  whether  high  manuring,  or  even  the 
liberal  use  of  manure,  is  calculated  to  promote  the 
best  produce.  If,  therefore,  such  doubts  exist  as 
too  high  manuring  for  the  family  of  beet,  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  urge  further  the  advantage  of  the 
system  I  have  recommended.  So  simple  and  easy 
are  the  means,  and  so  completely  within  the  reach 
of  every  small  farmer,  that  I  hope  many  will  tiy 
this  method ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  they  will  be 
induced  every  season  to  have  a  portion  of  their 
farm,  let  it  be  ever  so  small,  cropped  with  beet  or 
mangold  wurzcl. 

The  value  of  the  roots  is  not  suiliciently  known, 
and  the  universal  objection  of  the  expense  of  pre- 
])aring  the  land  for  them  has  greatly  impeded  in- 
quiry into  this  desirable  knowledge ;  for  though 
the  various  uses  to  which  the  bulbs  may  be  up- 
plied  are  tolerably  well  known,  still  they  are  not 
yet  suiliciently  appreciated.  With  the  testimony 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  that  of  the  Society  of  Dublin,  and  of  the 
Surrey  Agricultural  Association,  coinciding  with 
the  opinions  of  the  most  practical  farmers  in  this 
and  several  of  the  adjoiuing  counties,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  this  process  will  be  adopted,  even  on 
poor  land.  Suppose  one  acre  is  grown  for  a  trial, 
let  me  recommend  a  suitable  space  between  the 
plants.  Many  who  attempt  to  grow  beet  leave  the 
plants  too  close  to  each  other,  whicli  is  objection- 
able in  many  respects,  particularly  for  the  hoeing 
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iiTi.]  cleaning.  Let  it  be  for  a  moment  considered 
that  if  planted  two  feet  apart,  there  will  be  a  pro- 
duce on  the  surface  acre  of  10,890  plants ;  that  is, 
both  two  feet  apart  longitudinally  and  latitudinally, 
or  lengthways  and  breadthways . 

The  white  Silesian  beet  is  incomparably  the  best 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar ;  and  the  circum- 
stance of  its  contuning  more  saccharine  juice  than 
the  other  kinds  at  once  proves  the  advantage  of  its 
calture  for  feeding  purposes.  Complaints  have 
been  made  of  its  having  its  roots  too  much  forked 
and  too  fibrous ;  this  will  not  be  the  case  if  manure 
is  not  immediately  applied  to  encourage  these  ob- 
jections. 

My  views  as  to  the  inutility,  and  even  injurious 
effect  of  manuring  ground  for  beet  crops,  as  espe- 
cially detrimental  to  the  production  of  the  saccha- 
rine matter,  receives  further  a  remarkable  and  very 
timely  support  from  a  communication  lately  made 
by  a  gentleman  conducting  the  beet-sugar  manu- 
factory now  in  progress  at  Mount  Mellick,  in  Ire- 
land (King's  Co.),  by  which  the  quantity  of  sac- 
charine in  the  roots  examined  appears  to  be  in 
direct  inverse  proportion  to  the  degree  of  prepara- 
tion or  manuring  which  the  land  had  received.  He 
states — 

**  I  caused  a  root  to  be  scraped,  and  on  examin- 
ing the  product  with  a  Beaume's  hydrometer,  I 
found  the  density  of  the  juice  to  be  8  deg.,  thus 
indicating  that  a  gallon  of  juice  of  this  quality  would 
yield  lib.  of  sugar.  The  gallon  of  juice  would 
weigh  but  little  more  than  8lbs.,  and  from  this  I 
infer  that  the  root  contained  not  much  below  12 
per  cent,  of  sweet  constituent,  which,  allowing  for 
molasses  and  waste,  may  be  equivalent  to  about  10 
per  cent,  of  crystalline  sugar.". ..."  I  have  made 
a  great  many  trials  of  beets  from  various  localities. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  juice  I  find  ranges  to 
7i,  8,  and  8^  deg.  (the  latter  is  ftx>m  Lord  de 
Vesci's).  One  specimen  of  the  white  Silesian,  a 
very  large  root  grown  at  Mount  MeUick  in  a  gar- 
den which  was  highly  manured,  only  indicated 
h\  deg.,  proving  that  high  culture  produces  leaf, 
and  diminishes  the  saccharine  qualities." 

Some  farmers  in  my  neighbourhood  sell  a  part 
of  their  crop  of  beet  or  mangold  wurzel,  which  is 
frequently  as  high  as  20s.  per  ton ;  but  probably  a 
farmer  would  not,  on  a  large  quantity,  realize  this 
price.  Well,  let  us  value  it  at  lOs.  per  ton  for  his 
various  consuming  purposes  (I  think  it  worth 
much  more) ;  this  would  pay  hun  twice  the  value 
of  an  acre  of  wheat !  Specimens  of  this  produce  I 
have  been  permitted  to  lay  before  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Agricidtural  Society,  who  were  pleased 
to  pronounce  them  very  fine  roots;  and  I  have 
also  the  opinion  of  their  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
mnd  those  of  the  most  practical  and  distinguished' 


men  in  the  profession,  expressed  in  equally  favour- 
able terms. 

Although  many  advantages  may  be  gained  by 
repeated  ploughing,  and  turning  over,  and  break- 
ing the  particles  of  earth  for  the  produce  of  most 
plants,  yet  it  is  not  so  with  the  best  culture  of  the 
beet  or  mangold  wurzel,  and  the  prevention  of  the 
evaporation  from  the  soil  is  desirable  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  suitable  and  natural  ingredients. 
From  so  much  of  the  atmospheric  air  being 
blended  with  the  soil,  a  large  portion  of  the  oxy- 
gen may  be  supplied  and  retained ;  and  this,  with 
the  union  of  carbon,  and  various  other  inflamma- 
ble materials  which  the  earth  contains,  would 
probably  produce  the  carbonic  or  other  acids  re- 
quisite in  greater  abundance,  and  more  suitably 
for  the  growth  of  the  beet.  Frequent  hoeings 
also  would  bring  it  more  minutely  in  contact  with 
the  portions  of  atmospheric  air,  and  unite  with  it 
what  has  been  covered  in  and  pent  up  previously ; 
and  thus  the  supplies  of  ammonia,  or  volatile  al- 
kali, with  the  combination  of  its  hydrogen  with 
azote,  would  be  more  regular  and  more  copious,  as 
well  as  those  of  nitre,  by  the  complete  union  of  its 
superabundant  oxygen,  with  some  other  portion  of 
abounding  nitrogen  or  azote  of  such  air. 

As  the  atmospheric  air  consists  of  oxygen  and 
other  fluid  matters  of  heat,  and  these  combined 
form  the  materia],  and  produce  the  nitrous  acid,  or 
the  oxygen  in  its  fluid  state,  which  is  of  great 
utility  in  promoting  the  growth  of  plants ;  and 
further,  if  any  process  of  the  putrefactive  kind  be 
going  on  where  atmospheric  air  is  in  this  way  con- 
fined in  the  soil,  the  azote  may  combine  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  decomposing  water,  or  contribute 
to  decompose  it,  and  after  this  has  been  completed 
is  of  very  material  use  in  promoting  vegetation ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  oxygen  aflforded  by  the 
decomposing  water  may,  like  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere, contribute  to  the  production  of  carbonic, 
nitrous,  or  phosphoric  acids,  and  in  this  way 
will  render  the  compound  a  basis  quite  capable  of 
being  taken  in  by  the  absorbent  plants.  Thus,  by 
the  course  of  nature,  there  is  a  production  of  both 
ammonia  and  nitrous  acid,  which  are  so  suitable  for 
the  beet-root  family,  and  so  beneficial  in  promoting 
vegetation.  It  is  then  readily  to  be  conceived  that 
the  process  of  fallowing  laud  for  the  production  of 
the  beet-root  or  mangold-wurzel  may  cause  some 
danger,  by  the  natural  ingredients  being  injured  by 
too  much  evaporation  and  exposure ;  so  that  how- 
ever plausible  it  may  be  to  fallow  land  (and  it 
would  be  difiicult  to  persuade  many  people  that  it 
is  not  desirable),  it  may,  as  well  as  the  use  of  ma- 
nures, for  the  production  of  the  roots,  be  essentially 
wrongs  and  tend  to  destroy  the  natural  elements  of 
tbe  earth  and  air  productions,  and  check  the  union 
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of  8uch  substances  as  form  the  cuiiipuuiuls  already 
alluded  to. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  writers,  there  may  be 
other  products  of  not  less  consequence  arising 
from  dissipation  or  loss  of  the  carbonic  or  nitrous 
acids ;  so  that  although  there  may  be  much  advan- 
tage in  ploughing  frequently  to  promote  the  best 
produce,  in  most  crops  it  appears,  from  the  success 
I  have  had  at  aU  times  with  my  crops  of  beet-roott 
that  the  great  mechanical  alterations  which  must  of 
necessity  take  place  in  the  soil  by  repeated  plough- 
ings,  and  from  the  exposure  of  these  compounds  to 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  can  in  no  way  pro- 
mote the  improved  production  of  the  roots.  Let 
it  then  be  strenuously  contended  that  the  most  judi- 
cious intermixture  of  crops  upon  every  kind  of  soil 
will  not  preclude  the  necessity  of  a  summer  fallow. 
I  doubt  it  very  much ;  for  1  contend,  from  long  ex- 
perience, that  a  well-managed  crop  of  beet-root  or 
mangold-wursel  will  clean  the  foulest  land,  and 
help  to  restore  it  to  its  required  condition.  But 
whatever  advantage  there  may  be  in  fallowing,  and 
obtaining  a  perfect  pulverization  in  this  mode  of 
cleanliness,  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  it  requisite  to 
incur  these  heavy  expenses  to  produce  a  fine 
crop  of  beet.  Besides,  the  process  of  fallowing  is 
idmost  destructive  to  the  vital  economy  of  nature 
in  these  plants.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  land  re- 
maining idle  such  a  great  length  of  time,  by  the 
prevailing  system  of  fallow,  cannot  be  disputed ; 
why  not,  then,  lessen  the  expense  by  a  suitable  and 
more  profitable  substitute — a  substitute  which  will 
insure  a  still  more  luxuriant  crop  the  following 
•eaton,  obtained  by  cleanliness  and  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  vegetable  matter,  the  leaves  being  ploughed 
into  the  ground,  in  preference  to  their  adoption  for 
any  other  use  hitherto  sanctioned  in  rural  economy  ? 

We  thus  ensure,  then,  the  fact  that  beet-roots 
may  be  grown  every  season  in  the  same  piece  of 
land;  the  foliage  of  the  produce  of  one  season 
being  a  natural  nourishment  for  the  plant  the  fol- 
lowing season :  and  to  facilitate  this  process,  I  would 
suggest  that  trenches  be  dug  out  between  the  rows 
of  plants,  and  when  the  crop  is  taken  up  and 
trimmed,  to  bury  the  leaves  in  the  trenches,  and 
fill  them  up  with  earth — these  trenches  to  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  line  for  the  succeeding  crop — thus 
offering  an  abundant  supply  of  the  food  and  pro- 
perties necessary  for  the  next  produce.    This  plan 


would  be  attended  with  very  Uttle  more  trouble ; 
and  I  introduce  the  suggestion  to  afford  a  ready 
means  for  growing  beet  to  those  who  hold  but  little 
land,  or  who  could  not  conveniently  extend  such 
crops  to  other  parts  of  their  farm.  It  is  known 
that  there  is  no  manure  of  vegetable  matter  so 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  any  kind  of  plant,  and 
for  bringing  it  to  the  greatest  vigour  and  perfiec- 
tion,  as  the  decayed  produce  of  its  own  kind. 
Observe,  as  an  instance,  the  stately  oak,  how  it 
flourishes  in  the  woods  for  several  hundred  years ; 
it  has  no  manure  or  assistance  to  the  root,  except 
the  decayed  leaves  of  its  own  'produce ;  and  what 
can  be  more  natural  ?  And  the  same  with  almost 
every  other  kind  of  plant;  each  is  best  nourished 
by  the  decomposed  leaves,  stalks,  seeds,  &c.,  of  its 
own  produce.  The  system  extends  even  to  the 
economy  of  animal  life,  if  we  may  draw  an  inference 
from  the  eagerness  with  which  all  the  rapacious 
classes  of  animals  devour  their  own  kind;  and 
from  the  experience  of  fishermen,  it  is  shown  that 
the  most  attractive  bait  for  every  kind  of  fish  is  the 
flesh  of  one  of  its  own  species. 

From  all  the  information  I  can  collect,  plants 
grown  without  the  assistance  of  any  kind  of  manure 
contain  as  much,  and  in  many  instances  more 
saccharine  matter,  than  those  to  which  such  arti- 
ficial means  have  been  supphed,  and  which  conse- 
quently would  be  grown  only  at  a  much  greater  ex- 
pense. 

Should  such  a  result  as  that  which,  from  ex* 
perience,  I  consider  sufilicient  to  be  acted  on 
as  the  basis  of  a  practical  system,  be  adopted  in 
the  culture  of  the  saccharine-bearing  plants,  either 
for  feeding  cattle,  or  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
we  shall  have  overcome  the  most  plausible  and 
striking  objection  to  the  cultivation  of  those  roots 
for  extensive  agricultural  or  commercial  purposes, 
namely,  the  supposed  great  expense,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  high  manuring,  and  of  periodica]  fallow, 
both  of  which,  to  the  farmer  of  small  capital  and 
limited  extent  of  land,  would  prove  almost  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle  to  its  profitable  cultivation ; 
and  a  very  important  step  will  thus  be  made  in  the 
advancement  of  this  branch  of  agriculture,  and  in 
promoting  the  more  extended  use  of  so  valuable  a 
class  of  plants  as  that  of  the  beet  family. 

Randall's  Park  Farm,  Leatherhead, 
Surrey,  Sep,,  1852. 


THE    SPURR  Y— H  OW    TO    DESTROY. 


We  have  somewhere  heard  of  a  landlord  who  made 
it  his  practice,  when  he  found  a  farmer  growing 
weeds,  to  immediately  advance  his  rent,  alleging, 


that  if  he  were  able  to  afford  to  grow  weeds,  he 
was  certainly  in  a  position  to  pay  more  rent.  This 
is  a  capital  anecdote  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  Man- 
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ciiCiler  school,  who  catch  at  ftuch  general  aiul 
sweeping  principles,  and  allege  that  this  is  a  cer- 
tain cure  for  bad  farming.  But  on  this  as  on  most 
subjects,  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and 
the  most  learned  men  in  all  points  arc  always  found 
the  most  reserved  and  moderate  in  their  opinions  ; 
for  to  know  a  subject  well  is  to  sec  that  most  of 
fe weeping  assertions  will  not  bear  deep  investiga- 
tion, hut  require  fencing  with  limitations  and  ex- 
cept ions,  which  make  a  real  truth-seek cr  anxious 
not  to  overstate,  and  so  his  oj)inion  is  not  a  little 
modified.  As  a  rule,  bad  farming  and  weeds  doubt- 
less go  together,  and  high  culti>;ation  has  for  its 
object,  inter  alhf,  the  destruction  of  weeds;  but  it 
will  sometimes  happen  that  it  is  a  great  struggle  to 
keep  them  down,  and  a  struggle  in  which,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  tlie  farmer  is  not  always  successful, 
nor  the  plants  always  victorious  over  the  weeds. 

We  have  spoken  of  thoee  which  may  properly 
be  called  root  treeds,  not  because  they  sp»ead  in 
their  roots  alone,  but  because  the  root  is  the  real 
cause  of  damage  to  the  soil,  and  bec.inse  it  is  by  far 
the  most  difli(  ult  ]>art  of  the  plant  to  exterminate. 

There  is  a  class  of  weed:*,  however,  equally  inju- 
rious, exhausting  to  the  soil,  and  poisonous  to 
the  crop,  by  their  disputing  the  ground,  forcing  up 
their  httle  leaves  to  suck  in  the  nutritive  air,  and 
smothering,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  land :  we 
mean  such  plants  as  the  spurry,  the  poppy,  and  the 
charlock. 

Taking  the  first  in  order— the  spurry — it  is  a 
plant  which  often  conquers  a  corn  crop.  Small  and 
insignificant  at  first,  it  grows  so  rapidly,  is  so 
hardy,  so  thick  in  its  pointed  foliage,  and  comes  up 
in  such  force,  that  it  often  chokes  a  crop  on  land  in 
good  condition,  as  far  as  manure  is  concerned. 
Hoeing  is  of  comparatively  little  value,  for  there  is 
enough  in  the  drills,  when  it  is  abundant,  to  tiller 
out  further  than  the  corn  ;  and  as  it  comes  up  long 
after  the  corn,  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate  it  while 
a  corn  croj)  is  on  the  ground.  And  then  to  see 
how  it  grows!  it  seems  to  be  instinctive  with  the 
race  it  has  to  make  to  seed  before  the  corn  is  carted* 
and  all  its  energies  are  directed  to  this  purpose,  and 
it  always  succeeds.  A  smother  of  spurry  is  followed 
by  a  cover  of  plant  seeds,  and  these  lay  the 
foundation  of  not  another,  but  a  series  of  future 
crops. 

It  is  common  to  a  class  of  soils  peculiarly  its 
own — hght  blowing  sand  seems  to  be  its  favourite, 
and  it  is  doubtless  supplied  by  Providence  to  fix 
by  its  rapid  career  the  loose  sand,  which  othcnvise 
would  fly  oil' almost  out  of  sight.  The  farmer  looks 
not  at  this.  He  wants  corn ;  and  the  spurry  in  fix- 
ing tbe  sand  fixes  also  his  crop,  for  in  such  situa- 
tions it  is  generally  worthless.  Now  here,  as  hand 
aud  horse  hoeings  are  useless^  another  process  will 


be  necessary.  It  can  make  no  head  in  green  crops. 
It  never  injures  turnips,  because  they  are  sown  too 
late  for  it  to  make  great  heading;  and  when  itdoeh 
appear,  they  arc  not  only  hoed  between  the  row*, 
but  single  plants  are  also  hoed  round,  so  that  it  ha^ 
absolutely  no  space  to  grow  in,  untouched  by  tl. 
hoe  ;  and  even  if  a  plant  should  happen  to  cscapi . 
the  frost  sets  in  before  it  can  seed,  in  the  ordiuar} 
run  of  years.  Hence  turnips  are  of  all  others  tbv 
best  crop  to  keep  it  down.  But  it  the  soil  is  full 
of  the  seed,  it  will  be  essential  to  get  a  large  portion 
of  it  to  germinate  first.  We  would  recommend  treat- 
ment in  earnest  of  the  following  kind,  where  claying 
was  not  adopted,  for  this  is  a  certain  cure — no 
clay  land  ever  has  the  weed  upon  it  in  any  quantity ; 
but  as  this  is  a  landlord's  operation,  we  pass  it  over, 
and  8uj)posc  the  land  to  be  treated  by  a  tenant:  - 
Suppose  the  field  is  taken  after  wheat,  and  the 
stubble  cleaned  in  the  autumn  :  the  land  should 
then  be  ])loughed  and  harrowed  fine,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  flat  surface  through  the  winter.  A  few  will 
thus  germinate.  In  spring,  another  ploughing  will 
destroy  these,  and  a  harrowing  should  again  be 
given,  so  as  to  leave  the  surface  flat,  in  order  to  al- 
low the  moibture  to  accumulate,  and  strike  the  seed ; 
for  as  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  another  plough- 
ing and  harrowing  will  repeat  the  process.  This 
should  be  continued  aslongaspossible— if  through 
all  the  summer  it  will  be  a  more  perfect  cure ;  but 
as  some  crop  is  usually  taken,  a  crop  of  rape,  sown 
in  July,  will  give  a  very  ample  time  to  turn  over 
fresh  surfaces,  and  no  time  will  be  allowed-  for  the 
seed  to  be  shed.  The  next  crop  may  be  tares, 
mown  oflT,  which  will  necessarily  take  place  long 
before  the  seed  will  have  time  to  do  any  damage ; 
and  a  succession  of  j)loughings  and  harrowings  of 
the  tare  stubble  would  again  destroy  the  spurry, 
and  clear  the  land  for  another  crop.  In  the  third 
year,  mustard  sown  in  March,  and  eaten  ofl',  will 
again  ])r  event  the  spurry  :  this  should  be  ploughed, 
and  sown  with  rape,  or  stubble  turnijjs— ako  to  be 
eaten  on.  Here  would  be  time  saved,  and  the  weed 
kept  down.  A  crop  of  oats  and  small  seeds  might 
then  follow,  for  the  land  would  be  too  much  conso- 
lidated to  admit  of  much  headway  being  made  by 
the  marauders,  and  the  seeds  would  iu  some  mea- 
sure occupy  the  soil  in  good  condition,  so  as  to 
render  it  probable  that  a  crop  of  early  oats  might 
be  reaped  before  the  plaut  caused  any  serious  in- 
convenience, thinned  as  it  had  been  by  the  previous 
cultivation. 

By  this,  or  some  such  process,  must  the  soil  be 
freed  from  such  plagues  asserting  their  native  rights 
over  the  exotic  plants  cultivated  by  the  husbandmau 
for  profit,  for  weeds  are  almost  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  frequent  crops  of  corn. — Gardeners'  and 
Farmers'  Journal. 
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AGRICULTURAL     BIOGRAPHY. 

(Continued  from  page  2I8J. 

XXII. — DiGGBs,  1631.  octavo  pages,  in  which  the  bee  is  treated  in  the 

Leonard  Digges  was  born  at  Digges*  Court,  in  "soal  way.    Wheat  is  blasted  by  windes,  or  by 

the  parish  of  Barham,  Kent,  in  the  early  part  of  the  mildewes,  which  last  are  cured  by  running  a  rope 

16th  century;  died  about  1570.    He  was  an  able  over  the  wheat,  held  by  a  person  at  each  end. 

mathematician,   and    wrote    several    geometrical  Smut  in  wheat  arises  from  the  seed  and  land,  or 

works,  some  of  which  were  edited  by  his  son,  ^^^ »  »'  '»  cured  by  steeping  the  wheat  in  a  cer- 

Thomas  Digges.    The  book  on  surveying  is  called  ^i"^  ingredient,  to  be  afterwards  made  known  by 

"  Tectonicon,"  briefly  showing  the  exacte  mea-  the  author. 

suring  and  spedye  reckonynge  of  all  manner  of  XXVI.— Plattbs,  1638. 

land,  and  squares,  tymber,  stones,  steeples,  pyllars,       Gabriel  Plattes  lived  in  the  reigns  of  EUwibeth. 

globes,  &c.;  London,  1556,  4to.    Again,  in  1570  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  and  during  three  or  four 

and  1585,  republished  by  his  son;  London,  1592,  years  of  the  Commonwealth.    He  was  an  ingenious 

1637,  1647,  and  1656,  4to.    Weston  ascribes  to  and  very  adventurous  writer,  and  did  not   deal 

Digges  "  The  shepherds'  calendar,"  in  folio,  with  much  in  practical  facts.    He  wrote  "  Treatise  of 

wooden  cuts,  black  letter,  1631 ;  but  no  list  of  the  husbandry,"  London,  1638  ;  "  Discoverie  of  infi- 

author's  works  notices  any  book  of  that  name.  nite  treasure,  hidden  from  the  worlds'  beginning. 

The  first  editions  of  "Tectonicon"  are  printed  in  the  way  of  husbandry,"  London,  1636,  1639, 

in  black  letter,  and  the  hitter  copies  contein  60  4to. ;  "  Discoverie  of  subterranean  treasure,  in  all 

pages  of  small  quarto.    The  geometrical  figures  manner  of  mines  and  minerals,  from  the  gold  to 

are  drawn  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  dotted  lines  the  coal,  &c.,  with  directions  for  findmg  them," 

show  the  taking  of  dimensions.    Good  rules  are  London,  1639  ;  "  Observations  and  improvements 

given  for  surveyors,  joiners,  masons,  carpenters,  Jn  husbandry,  with  twenty  experimente,"  London, 

&c.    The  book  was  much  esteemed,  and  passed  i639,4to.;  "The profitable  intelligencer,"  London, 

through  several  editions.  1644,  4to.;   "  Recreatio   agricultursB,"    London, 

XXIII.— Levbt,  1634.  1646,  4to. 
John  Levet,  Gent.,  wrote  "  The  ordering  of  bees ;       The  first  and  last-mentioned  works  are  not  found 

or,  the  true  history  of  managing  them  from  time  to  hi  the  British  Museum — a  matter  of  regret,  as  the 

time,  with  their  honey  and  wax ; "  London,  1634,  books  appear  from  the  title  to  have  been  the  most 

4 to.    The  book  contains  71  page«  of  continued  practical  of  the  author's  productions,  and  qualified 

dialogue   between  two    persons,    "  Tortoua   and  to  show  the  merits  of  the  writer.    The  two  "  Dis* 

Petralba,"  and  shows  an  accurate  knowledge  of  coveries  of  treasures  "  are  bound  together,  and 

the  management  of  bees,  discussed  in  the  usual  form  a  thin  quarto  of  92  pages.    The  "Profitable 

way  of  those  times.  intelligencer,"  communicating  his  knowledge  for 

XXIV.-Calthobpk.  1636.  *^*  8?°*"^  K^*  "'  *'  commonwealth  »nd  aU 

,^,„,.  ,.,T  t.   a.x»  posterity,  contains  8  paaea  of  quarto  size,  bound  m 

Charles  Calthorpe,  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  f^^j^^^  ^^  ,^,j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j  that  period. 

^•"J^  f.  .r*   ."••'  T"      "  *u   r  f  ,     •  The  subject  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  contained 

entoUed     fhe  re  ation  between  the  lord  of  a  manor  .^  ^„j  ^g;  eulations  without  any  defi- 

and  the  copy-holder,  his  tenant ;      London,  1636.  njte  prescription 

The  contents  are  said  to  be  the  learned  readings  of      ^^  ^^^^^  ^{,^  immediately  followed  Plattes  «U 

Uiat  excellent  and  famous  lawyer,  the  name  above  ^„^^j  ^^  genius-that  he  had  a  bold  adventurous 

written,  and  fiU  100  octavo  pages  of  a  large  size,  ^astof  mind,  and  preferred  the  faulty  subUme  to 

It  18  a  legal  production  of  very  considerable  value  in  ^^^   ^^y^^  mediocrity-that  he  was  an   original 

the  opmion  of  quahfied  judges.  •  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ingenious  writer-a  aingukr  honest 

XXV. — Remnant,  1637.  man — and  that  he  had  a«  excellent  a  genius  in 

Richard  Remnant  wrote  the  "  Historic  of  bees,"  agriculture  as  any  man  that  ever  lived  in  this 

shewing  their  nature  and  usage,  and  the  great  nation  before  him.    It  seems  he  was  a  very  needy 

profile  of  them;  whereunto  are  added  the  causes  person,  and  was  much  relieved  by  Hartlib,   to 

and  cure  of  blasted  wheat,  hops,  rie,  and  fruit ;  whom  he  bequeathed  his  unpublished  papers.    It 

and  the  causes  of  smutty  wheat.    The  book  fills  45  is  said  h«  was  found  dead  in  London  streeu,  in  a 
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state  of  extreme  destitution,  and  that  he  was  very 
much  neglected  daring  his  whole  lifetime.  This 
statement  has  been  contradicted,  without  any  better 
account  being  substituted.  Weston  gives  to  his 
name  "  The  Jewel-house  of  art  and  nature/'  which 
is  known  to  have  been  the  work  of  Sir  Hugh  Plat. 
Nothing  has  been  discovered  of  the  origin,  lineage, 
or  place  of  nativity  of  Gabriel  Plattes. 

XXVn.— Vbemuidbn,  1642. 

Sir  Cornelius  Vermuiden  was  a  Dutchman  by 
birth,  and  held  the  post  of  colonel  in  the  army  of 
Cromwell.  He  wrote  "  A  discourse  touching  the 
drayning  the  great  fennes  lying  within  the  severall 
counties  of  Lincolne,  Northampton,  Huntington, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
u  it  was  presented  to  his  Majestie ;"  London,  4to, 
1642.  The  work  is  bound  singly  in  a  thin  quarto 
size,  and  occupies  32  pages.  It  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  Committee  for  the  Great  Level,  to- 
gether with  the  mappe,  in  order  that  exceptions 
may  be  taken  (if  any  be),  and  other  designs  may  be 
offered.  A  local  knowledge  of  the  ground  was  at 
any  time  requisite  to  understand  any  plan  devised 
for  dndning  the  fens,  and  now,  when  so  many 
alterations  have  been  made  by  the  subsequent 
operations,  any  reference  to  Vermuiden's  designs 
#ouldbewholly  misspent  labour;  but  at  the  time 
he  wrote  on  the  subject  it  seems  no  objections  were 
raised  against  his  schemes  of  embanking  the  rivers 
aild  draining  the  swamps. 

XXVIII.— Weston,  1646. 

Sir  Richard  Weston,  of  Sutton,  in  Surrey,  was 
Ambassador  from  the  Court  of  James  I.  in  161 9> 
tb  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  King  of  Bohemia. 
He  wrote  "  A  discourse  of  husbandrie,"  used  in 
Brabant  and  Flanders,  shewing  the  wonderful  im- 
provement of  land  there,  and  serving  as  a  pattern 
fbr  our  practice  in  this  commonwealth ;  4to,  1645. 
This  book  is  issued  under  the  name  of  Hartlib,  to 
whom  the  MS.  was  addressed,  without  the  author 
being  known.  Sir  Richard  also  wrote  "  Brief  dis- 
<ioverie8  of  ways  and  means  for  manuring  and  im- 
proving land,"  1646. 

It  has  ever  been  acknowledged  that  Sir  Richard 
Weston  laid  the  foundation  of  the  improved  agri- 
colture  of  Britain.  In  the  low  countries  of  Brabant 
and  Flanders  he  saw  the  clover  plant,  and  also  the 
tfamipi  both  of  which  very  much  attracted  his 
notice,  and  induced  him  to  state  their  qualities  in 
writing,  and  recommend  their  use  to  his  countrymen. 
The  genius  of  the  British  people  was  then  rapidly 
bestirring  itself,  and  sought  every  avenue  of  de- 
velopment. Weston's  book  has  always  been 
reckoned  an  excellent  work,  and  shall  have  the  due 
examination  in  the  following  author's  life* 


XXIX.— Hartlib,  1646. 

Samuel  Hartlib  was  the  son  of  a  Polish  mer- 
chant, who  settled  at  Elbing,  in  Prussia,  where  be 
built  the  first  house  of  credit,  and  established  the 
English  Company  there.  His  family  was  of  a  very 
ancient  extraction  in  the  German  empire,  there 
having  been  ten  brothers  of  the  name  of  Hartlib. 
Some  of  them  were  privy  councillors  to  the  Em- 
peror, some  to  other  inferior  princes,  some  syndics 
of  Augsberg  and  Norimberg.  He  was  the  issue  of 
a  third  wife,  his  father  having  married  two  Polonian 
ladies  of  noble  extraction.  His  third  wife  seems  to 
have  been  an  Englishwoman,  for  she  had  two 
sisters  very  honourably  married  here :  one  first  to 
a  Mr.  Clarke,  then  to  Sir  Richard  Smith,  and  a 
third  time  to  Sir  Edward  Savage ;  the  other  sister 
married  Mr.  Peak.  Warton  says  Hartlib  came 
over  into  England  about  1640.  He  carried  on  an 
extensive  agency  business,  and  engaged  himself 
with  literary  subjects.  He  wrote  several  theolo- 
gical tracts,  and  was  the  esteemed  associate  of  the 
talented  men  of  his  time,  including  Milton,  who 
dedicated  to  him  his  "  Tractate  on  education." 
He  assisted  in  establishing  the  embryo  of  the 
Royal  Society.    The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Hartlib  published  *' Discourse  of  husbandry 
used  in  Brabant  and  Flanders,  showing  the  won- 
derfull  improvements  of  land  there;"  LondoUi 
1645,  1650,  4to.  ''Legacy;  or,  an  enlargement 
on  the  discourse  of  husbandry  used  in  Brabant 
and  Flanders,"  with  an  appendix;  London,  1651, 
1652,  1655,  4to.  ''Essay  on  the  advancement  of 
husbandry  and  learning,  with  propositions  for 
erecting  a  college  of  husbandry ;"  London,  1651, 
4to.  "  The  reformed  husbandman ;  or,  a  brief 
treatise  of  the  errors,  defects,  and  inconvenience  of 
our  English  husbandry,  in  ploughing  and  soiring 
for  com,  with  the  reasons  and  general  remedies, 
and  a  large,  yet  faithful  offer  or  imdertaking,  for 
the  benefit  of  them  that  will  join  in  this  good  and 
public  work;"  London,  1651,  4to.  "Discovery 
for  division  or  setting  out  of  waste  land  in  England 
and  Ireland."  "The  complete  husbandman;  or, 
a  discourse  of  husbandry  both  foreign  and 
domestic." 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  "Discourse  on 
Flemish  husbandry,"  was  written  by  SirR.  WettoBy 
and  published  by  Hartlib;  in  like  manner  the 
"  Legacy  "  was  compiled  by  R.  Child,  and  other 
persons  eminent  for  skiU  in  agriculture.  Hartlib 
himself  never  had  any  practice  or  connection  with 
agriculture,  but  received  it  through  the  medium 
that  was  presented  to  him.  "  The  husbandrie  of 
Brabant  and  Flanders  "  occupies  27  pages  of  small 
quarto,  and  details  the  practice  of  those  places 
through  which  Sir  Richard  Weston  had  travelled^ 
in  the  use  of  flax,  clover,  and  turnips;  Devon- 
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thiring  (paring  and  burning)  of  land  is  much 
recommended,  and  to  sow  clover  and  turnips  upon 
the  ground  thus  treated.  Flax,  turnips,  and  clover 
were  at  that  time  grown  in  England,  but  differed 
as  much  from  the  crops  in  Flanders  as  the  wild 
plants  diffler  from  those  raised  in  a  garden.  The 
language  shows  a  learned  author,  and  the  germs 
are  endent  of  an  improved  agriculture. 

The  "Legacy"  forms  an  enlargement  of  the 
former  work,  adding  the  best  performances  of 
English  practice  on  the  knowledge  which  the  author 
possessed,  or  could  learn  of  its  use.  The  work 
was  only  drawn  up  at  Hartlib's  request,  and,  pas- 
sing through  his  correction  and  revision,  was  pub- 
lished by  him.  It  consists  of  one  general  answer 
to  the  following  query,  namely  :  "  What  are  the 
actual  defects  and  omissions,  as  also  the  possible 
improvements,  in  English  husbandry.''  The  real 
author  was  Robert  Child,  as  was  before  noticed. 
To  it  are  annexed  various  correspondences  from 
persons  eminent  for  skill  in  agriculture  at  this 
time,  as  C.  D.  B.  W.  R.  H.  T.  Underbill,  Henry 
Cruttenden,  W.  Potter,  &c. ;  as  also,  the  "  Mer- 
curius  lectificans,"  and  twenty  large  experiments 
by  Gabriel  Plattes ;  together  with  annotations  on 
the  "Legacy,"  by  Dr.  Arnold  Beati;  and  replies 
to  the  animadversions,  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Legacy."  In  the  preface  Hartlib  greatly  laments 
that  no  public  director  of  husbandry  was  esta- 
blished in  England  by  authority,  and  that  we  had 
not  adopted  the  Flemish  custom  of  letting  farms 
upon  improvement. 

The  "  Legacy  "  occupies  131  pages  of  small 
quarto,  and  treats  sainfoin,  lucerne,  ploughs 
and  carriages,  digging,  setting  and  hoeing,  garden- 
ing, smut  and  mildew,  orchards,  fruits,  vines, 
hemp  and  flax,  dunging  and  manuring  lands,  the 
net  improvement  of  our  mead,  waste  lands,  woods, 
bees,  silkewormes,  ignorance  of  the  husbandry  of 
other  places,  ignorance  of  things  taken  from  the 
earth  and  waters  of  this  island,  the  ignorance  of 
the  vegetation  of  this  island,  and  their  virtues  and 
uses,  animals,  diseases  of  cattle  and  their  curesj 
feeding  and  fatting  of  cattle,  want  of  things  neces- 
sary for  Improvements,  want  of  God's  blessing  on 
our  labours.  Upwards  of  twenty  pages  are  occu- 
pied by  letters  to  the  author  on  the  various  subjects 
that  are  treated  in  the  work  The  manures  enu- 
merated are-  1.  Chalke;  2.  Lime;  3.  Ordinary 
dung  (excrements)  ;  4.  Marie ;  5.  Snaggreet 
(shelly  earth  from  river  beds);  6.  Ouse  from 
marsh  ditches;  7.  Sea-weeds;  8.  Sea  sand; 
9.  Folding  of  sheep;  10.  Ashes  of  any  kind; 
11.  Soote;  12.  Pigeon's  and  hen's  dung;  13.  Malt 
dust;  14.  Salt  and  brine;  15.  Grassy  turf  and 
brakes;  1 6.  Fish;  17.  Urine;  18.  Woollen  rags; 
19.   Denshyving,   or  paring  and  burning  lands; 


20.  Mixture  of  lands;  2).  Enclosures;  22. Steep- 
ing of  graines  s  23.  Lupinoe,  and  ploughing  green 
plants  into  the  ground. 

The  "  Reformed  husbandman,"  or  the  notice  of 
the  errors  and  defects  of  English  husbandry,  fills 
14  pages,  and  is  bound  with  the  "  Legacy."  This 
essay  was  imparted  to  Hartlib  by  some  one  of  hit 
correspondents,  whose  name  is  not  given,  but  who 
recommends  industry  as  the  grand  forge  of  in- 
ventions, and  the  source  of  all  rewards ;  and 

"  'Tis  only  need 
Gives  life  and  scope  to  every  human  seed." 

The  author  urges  the  fallowing  of  lands  for  any 
crops,  and  to  use  much  less  seed.  He  also  recom- 
mends that  much  more  expenditure  be  made  in 
order  to  procure  the  jewels  of  nature. 

In  the  "  Essay  on  the  advancement  of  husbandry 
learning"  Hartlib  ascribes  all  misery  to  the  nar- 
rowness of  our  spirits,  and  that  our  hearts  are 
not  enlarged  beyond  ourselves.  If  the  advantages 
that  are  offered  were  held,  and  made  jointly  ser^ 
viceable,  fruitful  and  lucriferous  employments 
would  never  be  wanting,  and  are  only  unfruitful 
because  we  mind  not  the  objects  of  that  industrious- 
ness  which,  without  a  mutual  concurrence,  cannot 
be  advanced.  There  are  infinite  means  of  relief 
and  comfort  for  all  sorts  of  calamities,  to  be  found 
in  nature  and  well  ordered  societies,  if  men  were 
not  enviously,  or  covetously,  or  peevishly,  or  am- 
bitiously, or  drowsily  straitened  within  themselves. 
In  order  to  rouse  the  upright  in  heart  from  the 
laziness  and  drowsiness,  he  states  "  that  the 
mother  of  all  other  trades  and  scientifical  indus- 
tries, which  is  the  science  and  trade  of  husbandry, 
would  be  very  beneficially  treated  in  the  collegiate 
way  of  teaching  the  art  thereof:  for  if  the  least 
part  of  industry  is  highly  improved  by  collegiate 
institutions,  the  chief  parts,  which  are  the  root  of 
all  wealth,  must  be  advanced  to  perfection  by  that 
means." 

In  order  to  promote  what  the  author  calls  "  the 
most  ancient,  most  noble,  and  most  necessary  trade 
of  all  others,"  he  proposes  that  there  be  bought  or 
rented  a  large  and  convenient  house,  with  some 
good  quantity  of  land  adjoining  and  belonging  to 
it,  and  that  it  be  done  "  by  those  whose  great 
wealth  is  joined  with  as  great  virtue  and  love  to 
their  country,  and  will  as  well  as  power  to  ad- 
vance the  public  good  without  seeking  their  own 
private  benefit."  He  advises  the  money  necessary 
to  be  raised  by  contributions,  according  to  the 
wisdom  and  means  of  the  donors.  To  those, 
whose  good  \vill  may  be  large  but  the  means  are 
small,  he  offers  £20  yearly  for  every  £100  that  is 
lent,  and  so  for  a  greater  or  less  sum  proportion-* 
ably ;  and,  on  notice  of  six  months,  the  sum  dis- 
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bunei]  will  be  npnd.  In  order  to  raiuam  iugt- 
nnity  from  her  too  tedioiM  ciptiTity,  ud  to  awakm 
indtntrjr  from  a  kind  of  lethufpy,  young  men  of 
IS  yean  of  tige  and  npwarda  are  to  be  bound  for 
T  year*  ai  apprenticea  in  agricultnra,  and  in  that 
time  lo  be  ioitructed  faithfully  in  the  tfaeorick  and 
practick  parte  of  Ihia  (of  all  otbert)  moet  ancient, 
noble,  and  boneatly  gunfull  art,  trade,  or  myetery ; 
Rod,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  ahall  receive  at  one 
entire  payment,  to  let  up  withal,  £300 1  and  at  the 
end  of  every  year  following  that  payment  for  the 
period  of  four  years  be  ehall  receive  £50  more,  the 
better  to  enpport  him,  till  be  have  taken  luffident 
root.  Tlie  eum  of  £30  ia  paid  by  each  atudent  on 
entering.  The  number  of  pnpila  ie  limited  to  36. 
Freemen  can  be  entered  on  paying  £S0,  who  mnat 


prove  tbcmaelre*  to  be  wdMnabva  and  pntamon 
of  good  hiubandry.  It  ie  not  Ibe  newDaaa,  )W 
the  rarity  or  invalidity  of  any  invention,  that  hye  it 
open  to  the  dialike  of  the  more  wiae  and  noble  p«^ 
aone.  llie  author  doee  not  pretend  to  make  bread 
of  atonea,  but  only  to  make  better  bread  at  the 
eame  wheet,  and  to  acrew  the  moet  preAMDd 
myatery  of  good  husbandry  a  ttote  or  laro  bigbw> 
and  to  do  the  aanie  thing  a  better  wajr  and  t»  moie 
advantage. 

A  corteapondent  of  Uaitlib.  named  Cereeecy 
Dymock,  eent  him  the  (dnnof  a  finn,  wbtch  naght 
be  adopted  on  newly-eneloeed  land,  aa  fena  re- 
covered from  the  eea,  and  river  overAowiniet  and 
upon  common  gronode,  being  divided  into  bnne. 
Tbe  dcugn  ia  enbjoined  :— 


Tbia  chart  ia  the  plot  of  an  entire  kirdabip,  or  it , 
mtj  eerve  for  •  farm  of  300  or  300,  or  any  number  ; 
of  Rcret — 

A  IB  the  dwelUng-honae  in  the  centre. 

B,  tbe  kitchen  garden. 

C,  the  orchard. 

D,  the  choice  garden.  j 
B,  the  phvaicall  garden.  i 
F  F,  the  oairy  and  bundiy.  I 
G  G,  abeep  coiee. 

H  H,  the  cloaee  for  cowe.  | 

I  I,  the  bakehome  and  brewhouae.  i 


K,  tbe  neat  coro  bero. 

L  L,  etBhlef  or  boneee,  awme'e  atyca. 

M  M,  little  houaea,  for  poultry,  &c. 

N  N,  tbe  Btanding  racke, 

O  O,  coney  berriea. 

Q  Q,  cloaca  for  aingle  animnli. 

R  R,  doaei  for  marea  and  foal,  &c. 

8  S,  paiturea  for  sheep. 

T,  cluaes  fur  ireak  purpoeea. 

V,  paaturea  for  fat  beevea. 

Vf,  cloee  for  diaeased  boMta. 

X,  doee  for  taddle-horae. 

Yi  cioea  for  weaning  calve*. 
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Another  plan  it  giren  of  a  large  square  form, 
wbich  is  divided  in  the  interior  into  a  number  of 
equal  riied  farms,  that  are  also  square  in  shape  and 
▼ery  regularly  placed.  However  eligible  may  be 
the  square  form  of  fields  and  farms,  the  adoption 
of  the  circle  seems  liable  to  many  objections,  in 
making  very  narrow  comers,  which  are  always  in- 
convenient, even  though  the  land  be  constantly  in 
pasturage.  It  is  a  whimsical  rather  than  a  useful 
designation  of  land,  and  is  given  here  as  a  mark  of 
the  ideas  that  pre^'ailed  in  those  times  when  agri- 
culture began  to  be  stirred  in  Britain,  and  from 
which  the  present  improvements  derived  the  pro- 
pelling force. 

Hartlib  looked  sublimely,  and  thought  very 
deeply,  as  is  shown  by  the  projects  which  he 
formed  and  the  recommendations  he  imparted. 
He  was  able  to  urge  the  adoption  of  arrangements 
that  were  beyond  the  interest  of  self,  a  circumstance 
the  more  wonderful  as  he  was  engaged  in  com- 
mercial agencies,  which,  of  all  other  employments, 
rivets  the  mind  most  closely  to  the  money  column 
in  the  accounts  of  human  transactions.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  Milton,  and  estimation  by  that 
immortal  man,  and  the  correspondence  with  Sir 
William  Petty,  are  sufficient  to  stamp  the 
character  of  Hartlib  as  being  a  very  superior 
person,  and  possessed  of  a  mind  that  was  moulded 
of  refined  materials.  He  was  noticed  by  Cromwell, 
who  presented  him  with  an  annuity  of  £100  yearly, 
which  is  otherwise  said  to  have  been  given  him 
from  a  direct  application  for  relief,  which  was  made 
on  the  grounds  of  his  benevolent  philanthropy. 
He  was  neglected  at  the  Restoration,  and  his  ser- 
vices were  wholly  forgotten— his  pension  was  £700 
in  arrear;  he  presented  a  petition  to  the  Houee  of 
Commons,  setting  forth  his  services  and  praying 
relief,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  says,  that 
"  for  thirty  years  and  upwards  he  had  exerted  him- 
self in  procuring  "rare  collections  of  MSS.  in  all 
the  parts  of  learning,  which  he  had  freely  im- 
ported, transcribed,  and  printed,  and  sent  to  such 
as  were  most  capable  of  making  use  of  them ;  also, 
the  best  experiments  in  husbandry  and  manufac- 
tures, which,  by  printing,  he  hath  published  for 
the  benefit  of  this  age  and  posterity."  In  a  letter 
to  Lord  Herbert  he  complains  '*  he  had  nothing  to 
keep  him  alive,  with  two  relations  more,  a  daughter 
and  a  nephew,  who  were  attending  his  sickly  con- 
dition." The  result  of  these  applications,  and  the 
time  of  the  death  of  this  ingenious  man,  are  un- 
known—his history  stops  short  at  this  point.  It 
is  recorded  that  Hartlib  was  a  kind  relieving  friend 
to  Gabriel  Plattes,  and  that  he  lodged  and  main- 
tained Speed  in  his  house  whilst  he  composed  his 
book  of  improvements  in  husbandry. 

About  the  time  when  Hartlib  ADurished»  seems 


to  be  an  era  when  English  husbandry  rose  to  a 
high  perfection,  for  the  preceding  wars  had  made 
the  country  gentry  poor,  and,  in  consequence 
thereof,  industrious— though  sometimes  the  reverse 
of  this  happens  in  many  kingdoms  ;  but  these 
wise  men  found  the  cultivation  of  their  own  landfl 
to  be  the  very  best  posts  of  employment.  Yet,  in 
a  few  years,  when  the  Restoration  took  place,  all 
this  industry  and  knowledge  were  turned  into  dis- 
sipation and  heedlessness,  and  then  husbandry 
passed  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  farmers. 

The  notice  of  the  life  of  Hartlib  must  not  be 
closed  without  a  parting  expression  of  profound 
regret,  that  the  lofty  minds  which  are  excited  by 
the  prospect  of  future  good,  and  rise  above  the 
general  allurement  of  immediate  advantage,  should 
ever  be  subjected  to  the  painful  necessity  of  making 
petition  for  relief,  either  by  private  or  public  solici- 
tation. Such  occurrences  have  not  been  unfre- 
quent  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  afford  ample 
evidence  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
moral  condition  of  society  that  permits  the  very 
highest  benefactors  of  the  human  race  to  be  de- 
graded almost  beneath  the  situation  of  menial 
servitude.  A  tithe  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  money 
that  was  squandered  under  the  restored  monarchy 
of  England,  in  upholding  scenes  of  debauchery 
and  maintaining  the  tools  of  a  very  depraved  mo- 
rality, would  have  supported  in  an  easy  and  be- 
coming competence  the  author  of  the  "  Legacy," 
and  the  propounder  of  an  agricultural  college,  who 
was  the  esteemed  friend  of  the  immortal  author  of 
"Paradise  Lost,"  and  who  held  correspondence 
with  the  talented  founder  of  the  noble  house  of 
Lansdowne.  These  are  psunful  reflections,  and 
put  to  shame  every  boast  of  civilized  life. 

XXX.— Blythb,  1649. 

Walter  Blythe,  or  Blyth,  wasa  Yeoman  of  York- 
shire, and  acted  in  a  military  capacity  in  the  army 
of  Cromwell.  Along  with  other  commissioned 
persons  of  those  times,  he  was  very  eminently 
useful  in  introducing  improvements  into  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  He  wrote  Vivo  agricultural  works : 
I.  "The  English  Improver;  or,  a  new  system  of 
husbandry,"  in  six  chapters  of  168  quarto  pages; 
London,  1649.  IL  "The  English  improver  im- 
proved," of  262  pages,  containing  the  former  work, 
with  addition  of  six  new  pieces  of  improvement; 
London,  1652.  The  six  chapters  first  published 
are— 1.  On  floating  and  watering  lands;  2.  On 
draining  fen  and  boggy  knds,  and  regaining  lands 
from  the  sea;  3.  On  such  enclosures  as  prevent 
depopulation,  and  advance  all  interests;  4.  On 
tillage  of  land  kept  too  long  in  grass,  and  pasturing 
others  destroyed  with  ploughing;  5.  Discovery  of 
all  soils  and  composts,  with  their  nature  and  use ; 
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$.  On  doubling  tfa«  growth  of  wood  by  atw  pUn- 
lationi.  Tbt  •wood  part  conUins  tix  nawer  piMM 
of  improvement — 1.  On  the  baibsndiy  of  clorer 
and  St.  Fojme ;  3.  On  iMMDinfi  the  charge  and 
burthtD  of  the  plough,  with  divera  figum  thereof; 
3.  On  planting  wild  wood  and  madder;  4.  On 
planting  hopa,  laflroti,  and  liquorice ;  5.  On 
planting  of  rape,  coleaeed,  hemp,  and  flax,  and  the 
profit  thereof ;  6.  On  the  great  advance  of  land  by 
divert  orcharde  and  garden  fruiti.  The  worit  ia 
dedicated  to  the  Lord  Protector,  and  to  other 
public  bodiea. 

The  writing!  of  Blyth  contain  a  great  deal  of 
aound  aenae,  and  not  badly  eipreaaed,  on  almoet 
every  branch  of  huibindry.  Hii  principles  are 
very  correct,  and  he  aeemi  to  have  entertained  the 
firat  ayitematic  concsptioni  of  the  beneSle  that 
would  attend  the  alternate  huabandry.  He  recom- 
mended the  breaking  up  of  all  inferior  grata  landt, 
and  ihowtthe  public  lott  from  conttant  paaturage, 
and  alto  the  individual  delriment.  The  wearing 
ont  of  landt  by  too  conttant  ploughing  it  much 
condemned,  and  the  want  itated  of  a  renovating 
^tnrage. 

BIythe  relatet  at  a  curiout  circnmttance — "  It  ia 
not  many  jreara  tince  the  famoui  city  of  London 
petitioned  the  parliament  of  England  againtt  two 
nnitancei  or  offentive  eommoditiee  which  were 
lilcely  to  come  into  great  ute  and  eiteem,  and  that 
was  NewcBitle  coal  in  regard  of  the  ttench,  and 
hopt,  at  they  would  tpoil  the  tatta  of  the  drink  and 
endanger  the  people." 

BIythe  mentions  ihe  previout  writert  on  agri- 
culture, ae  Markbam,  Googe,  Tutter,  and  Plattea. 
He  knew  Hanlib,  but  maket  no  particular  notice 
of  him.  He  eays  Plattea  wat  very  rationall  and 
ingeniout,  and  Tntaer  rimeth  ont  of  bit  eiperi- 
encet.  No  mention  ie  made  of  tnruipt,  though  the 
plant  wat  known  before  hit  time.  He  deecrihea 
ud  figurea  the  iwing  and  wheel  plougbt,  and  the 
doable  implement  with  two  mould  boarda;  and 
notice*  the  tumwrett  plough  of  Kent.  The  form 
and  conttruction  of  the  plough  had  much  improved 
nnce  the  delineation!  had  been  given  by  Markham 
only  twenty  years  previous,  at  ie  teen  in  the  con- 
vexity of  the  mould-board  and  the  greater  length 
ef  the  handlet,  which  begin  to  assume  the  present 
curvature  of  junction  with  the  body  of  the  imple- 
Kent.  Theae  points  constitute  the  most  essential  re- 
quirements of  an  efficient  plough. 

It  has  alwaya  been  moat  truly  stated,  that  the 
foundation  of  British  agriculture  was  laid  by  Sir 
-Richard  Weston,  Hartlih,  and  BIythe,  by  Ihe  no- 
tice and  recommendation  of  the  green  fodder- 
plante,  which,  along  with  root  crops,  effected  a 
most  complete  revolution  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
British  soil.    The  chaoge  of  gorcrnmnt  Intro- 


duced by  the  Cotnraonwaalth  broogbt  fi>mrd«|Mn 
the  stage  of  Lfe  many  eminent  cbarMtm,  wtitt,  kot 
for  that  change,  vonld  not  have  beoi  heard  ef  i 
and,  whatever  opiniona  may  be  formed  of  tbat 
form  of  government  in  other  respects,  no  denial 
can  be  made  to  its  being  favourable  in  ■  very  high 
degree  to  the  development  of  genius  and  entsr- 
priae.  For  the  \otig  period  of  npwarde  of  one 
hundred  years  from  the  time  we  write,  littkorno 
improvement  was  done  in  the  practice  of  tgricol- 
tnre,  till  a  similar  social  commotion  moved  the 
stagnation  of  the  human  mind,  and  put  into  motion 
the  wheels  of  ection  thet  had  stood  etill  from  want 
of  impulse  and  [he  oil  of  progreerion.  Gttn 
crops  in  the  root  and  fodder  planta  budded  in 
Hartlib  and  BIythe,  bloaaomed  in  TuU,  and 
were  rich  in  fruit  in  Dawton,  Culley,  and  Brown ; 
and  it  was  only  from  these  enlightened  practitionars 
that  agriculture  received  the  benefits  of  a  aound 
practice  and  profitable  results  :  so  slow  is  the 
pn^iress  of  truth  even  in  the  grandact  fonn  of 
attire. 

Of  the  birth,  native  country,  and  lineage  of 

Waller  Blithe,  his    social    existence,  married  or 

tingle  life,  issue,  or  death,  no  memorials  exist,  and 

it  does  not  appear  that  any  record  bad  been  made, 

XXXI.— Lee,  1656. 

Reverend  .loBeph  Lee  wat  a  minister  of  the 
gotpel,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  dissenting  clergy- 
man in  Leiceetershirc.  He  wrote  "A  vindication 
of  a  regulated  enclosure,"  wherein  is  plainly  prot^ 
that  the  enclotures  of  commont  are  both  lawful  and 
laudable,  The  essay  occupies  36  octavo  pagei, 
and  it  forcibly  written. 

XXXIL— Bh*,  1667. 

J.  Sha  wrote  "  Certaine  plains  and  eatie  demon- 
strations of  divert  easie  wayes  and  meanes  foe  the 
improving  of  any  manner  of  barren  land,  thongh 
the  same  be  not  worth  It.  an  acre,  and  showing 
how  to  make  the  same  become  worth  90t.,  30e.,  or 
40t.  an  acre  yearly."  The  essay  occupies  only  16 
pages  of  imall  quarto,  which  relate  to  plougUng, 
dunging,  and  soaking  landt  with  water. 
XXXIII.— Evelyn,  1658. 

John  Evelyn  was  a  great  philosopher,  a  worthy 
patriot,  and  a  learned  writer  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  wat  detcended  from  a  very  ancient  and 
honourable  family,  which  flourished  originally  in 
the  county  of  Salop,  at  a  place  still  called  Evelyn- 
George  Evelyn,  Etq.,  purcbated  the  eatate  of  the 
family  at  Wotton,  in  Surrey,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Eliutbetb,  and  lefl  a  large  family.  The  youngest 
and  only  turviving  eon  was  the  father  of  our  notice, 
who  was  horn  October  31,  1620,  in  the  {wtvnul 
hoQW  at  Wottop.    Hia  tender  yeart  w«rs  nnch 
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indulged  by  hit  maternal  grandmother  at  the  Cliff, 
near  Lewe8«  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  first  elements  of  learning  at  the  grammar 
school  in  that  town.    In  1637  he  removed  to  Baliol 
College,  Oxford,  where,  as  a  gentleman  commoner, 
he  remained  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
when  he  repaired  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  and  ob- 
tained a  leave,  signed  by  his  Majesty,  to  travel  be- 
yond seas  for  his  improvement.    His  college  tutor 
was  a  Mr.  Bradshaw,  related  to  the  president  at 
the  trial  of  Charles  I. ;  and  he  always  mentioned 
the  person  as  a  "  nomen  in  visum."   Evelyn  entered 
the  Middle  Temple  in  1640,  and  at  this  time  he 
lost  his  father,  who  died  in  his  fifty-third  year.  The 
ominous  appearance  of  public  affairs,  by  the  trial 
and  death  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  inclined  him  to 
pass  some  time  abroad,  and  he  immediately  visited 
Holland.    In  1342  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
royal  cause,  and  was  a  volunteer  in  Prince  Rupert's 
troop ;  but  the  movement  of  the  army  having  left 
his  property  exposed  to  the  rebels,  he  was  advised 
to  travel,  in  order  to  conciliate  neutrality,  and  in 
1643  passed  through  France  into  Italy.    In  the 
eternal  city,  the  mother  of  arts  as  well  as  of  arms, 
he  indulged  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  was 
ever  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life ;  and  his  mind 
having  been  previously  prepared,  the  stock  he  ac- 
quired was  proportionally  large.     In  France  and 
Italy  he  left  no  curiosity  unexplored,  and  at  Paris 
was  introduced  to  Sir  Richard  Brown,  the  English 
king's  minister  there,  whose  daughter  he  married 
in  1647,  and  had  with  her  the  possession  of  Sayes 
Court,  near  Deptford,  in  Kent ;  to  which  place  he 
retired  in  October  of  that  year.     He  pubUshed  a 
tractate  on  liberty  and  servitude,  for  which  being 
severely  threatened,  he  again  retired  into  France, 
and    attended  his  father-in-law  when,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  I.,  he  delivered  his  credentials  to 
the  French  court  as  the  minister  of  Charles  II. 
He  spent  seven  years  in  his  travels,  and  returned  to 
private  life  with  a  vast  store  of  varied  knowledge. 
His  studious  disposition  at  this  time  produced,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  the  raising 
of  a  kind  of  a  college  for  the  reception  of  persons 
of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind,  where  they  might 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  agreeable  society,  and  at  the 
same  time  pass  their  days  without  care  or  inter- 
ruption.   As  this  idea  will  ever  remain  a  grand 
conception  of  the  human  mind,  the  pages  of  pur 
biography  cannot  be  better  occupied  than  in  trans- 
cribing the  proposition   at  full  length.     Evelyn's 
plan  was  thus  formed : — "  I  propose  the  purchasing 
of  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  land  in  some  healthy 
place  not  above  twenty-five  miles  from  London, 
of  which  a  good  part  should  be  tall  wood,  and  the 
rest  upland  pastures  or  downs,  sweetly  irrigated, 
and  were  there  not  already  a  hpuie  which  might  be 


converted,  &c.,  we  would  erect  upon  the  moat  con* 
venient  site  of  this,  near  the  wood,  our  building, 
viz.,  one  handsome  pavilion,  containing  a  refectory, 
library,  withdrawing-room,  and  a  closet.    This  is 
the  first  story,  for  we  suppose  the  kitchen,  larden, 
cellars,  and  ofiKces  to  be  contrived  in  the  half-ttory 
under  ground.    In  the  second  should  be  a  (air 
lodging  chamber,  a  pallet- room,    gallery,  and  a 
closet,  all  which  should  be  well  and  very  nobly 
furnished,  for  any  person  that  might  desire  to  stay 
any  time,  and  for  the  reputation  of  the  college. 
The  half  story  above  for  servants,  wardrobes,  and 
like  conveniences.    To  the  entry  fore  front  of  thia 
court,  and  at  the  other  back-front,  a  plot  walled  in 
of  a  competent  square  for  the  common  seraglio, 
disposed  into  a  garden,  or  it  might  be  only  carpet, 
kept  curiously,  and  to  serve  for  bowls,  walking,  or 
other  recreations,  &c.,  if  the  company   please. 
Opposite  to  the  house,  towards  the  wood,  should 
be  erected  a  pretty  chapel ;  and  at  equal  distances, 
even  within  Uie  flanking  walls  of  the  square,  six 
apartments  or  cells,  for  the  members  of  the  society, 
and  not  contiguous  to  the  pavilion,  each  whereof 
should  contain  a  small  bed-chamber,  an  outward 
room,  a  closet,  and  a  private  garden,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  Carthusians.    There  should 
likewise  be  an  elaboratory,  with  a  repository  (or 
varieties  and  things  of  nature*  aviary,  dovehoua^ 
physic-garden,  kitchen-garden,  and  a  plantation  of 
orchard  fruit,  &c. — all  uniform  buildings,  but  of 
single  stories,  or  a  little  elevated.    At  a  convenieni 
distance,  towards  the  olitory  garden,  should  be  a 
stable  for  two  or  three  horses,  and  a  lodging  for  a 
servant  or  two.    Lastly,  a  garden-house  and  COQ- 
servatory  for  tender  plants.    The  estimate  amqunta 
thus: — the    pavilion,  £400;    the    chapel,  £150 { 
apartments,  walls,  and  outhousing,  £600 ;  the  pui^* 
chase  of  a  fee  for  thirty  acres,  at  £16.    £1,600  will 
be  the  utmost.    Three  of  the  cells  or  apartmenta 
—that  is,  one  moiety  with  the  appurtenances,  shall 
be  at  the  disposal  of  one  of  the  founders ;  and  the 
other  half  at  the  others.    If  I  and  my  wife  take  up 
two  apartments  (for  we  are  to  be  decently  asunder  s 
however,  I  stipulate,  and  her  inclination  will  greatly 
suit  it,  that  shall  be  no  impediment  to  the  society, 
but  a  considerable  advantage  to  the  economic  part); 
a  third  shall  be  for  some  worthy  person ;  and  to 
facilitate  the  rest  I  offer  to  furnish  the  whole  pa- 
vilion completely  to  the  value  of  £600  in  goods 
and  moveables,  if  need  be,  for  seven  years,  till 
there  shall  be  a  public  stock,  &c.    There  shall  be 
maintained  at  the  public  charge  only  a  chaplain. 
well  qualified;  an  ancient  woman,  to  drees  the 
meat,  waah,  and  do  all  such  ofiices ;  a  man  to  hmy 
provision,  keep  the  garden,  horses,  ke. ;  a  boy  to 
assist  him  and  lenra  within.    At  one  meal  a  dtf  , 
of  two  dishes  only,  unless  some  little  extnordiiMBr 
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Upon  particular  days  or  occasions  (then  never  ex- 
ceeding three)  of  plain  and  wholesome  meat,  a 
small  refection  at  night,  wine,  beer,  sugar,  spice, 
bread,  fish,  fowl,  candle,  soap,  oats,  hay,  fuel.  Sec, 
at  £4  per  week— £200  per  annum;  wages  £15; 
keeping  the  gardens,  £20 ;  the  chaplain,  £20  per 
annum ;  laid  up  in  the  treasury,  £145,  to  be  em- 
ployed for  books,  instruments,  drugs,  trials,  &c. 
The  total,  £400  a  year,  comprehending  the  keep  of 
two  horses  for  the  chariot,  or  the  saddle,  and  two 
kine — so  that  £200  per  annum  will  be  the  utmost 
that  the  founders  shall  be  at  to  maintain  the  whole 
society,  consisting  of  nine  persons  (the  servants  in- 
eluded),  though  there  should  no  others  join  capable 
to  alleviate  the  expence.  But  if  any  of  those  who 
desire  to  be  of  the  society  be  so  well  qualified  as  to 
support  their  own  particulars,  and  allow  for  their 
proportion,  it  will  yet  much  diminish  the  charge — 
and  of  such  there  cannot  want  some  at  all  times,  as 
the  apartments  are  empty.  If  either  of  the  founders 
thinks  expedient  to  alter  his  condition,  or  that  any 
thing  do  '  humanitus  contingere,'  he  may  resign 
to  another,  or  sell  to  his  colleague,  and  dispose  of 
it  as  he  pleases,  yet  so  as  it  still  continue  the  in- 
stitution. Orders. — At  six  in  summer,  prayers  in 
the  chapel :  to  study  till  half  an  hour  after  eleven  : 
dinner  in  the  refectory  till  one:  retire  till  four; 
then  called  to  conversation  (if  the  weather  invite) 
abroad,  else  in  the  refectory— this  never  omitted 
but  in  case  of  sickness :  prayers  at  seven :  to  bed 
at  nine.  In  the  winter  the  same,  with  some  abate- 
ments for  the  hours,  because  the  nights  are  tedious, 
and  the  evenings'  conversation  more  agreeable. 
This  in  the  refectory.  All  play  interdicted,  sans 
bowls,  chess,  &c.  Every  one  to  cultivate  his  own 
garden.  One  month  in  spring  a  course  in  the 
^laboratory  on  vegetables,  &c.  In  the  winter  a 
month  on  other  experiments.  Every  man  to  have 
a  key  of  the  elaboratory,  pavilion,  library,  reposi- 
tory, &c.  Weekly  fast.  Communion  once  every 
fortnight,  or  month  at  least.  No  stranger  easily 
admitted  to  visit  any  of  the  society,  but  upon  cer- 
tain days  weekly,  and  that  only  after  dinner.  Any 
of  the  society  may  have  his  commons  to  his  apart- 
ments if  he  will  not  meet  in  the  refectory^  so  it  be 
not  above  twice  a  week.  Every  Thursday  shall  be 
a  music  meeting  at  conversation  hours.  Every 
person  of  the  society  shall  render  some  public  ac- 
count of  his  studies  weekly,  if  thought  fit,  and 
especially  shall  be  recommended  the  promotion  of 
,  experimental  knowledge,  as  the  principal  end  of  the 
institution.  There  shall  be  a  decent  habit  and  uni- 
form used  in  the  college.  One  month  in  the  year 
ptaj  be  spent  in  London,  or  any  of  the  Universities, 
•or  in  a  perambulation  for  the  public  benefit,  &c., 
.with  what  other  orders  shall  be  thought  conve- 
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This  scheme,  which  is  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Evelyn's  mind  at  the  particular  time  of  occurrence, 
would  have  probably  departed  from  its  principles, 
as  it  may  be  thought  too  romantic  to  have  stood 
the  collision  of  human  passions  and  human  events. 
During  the  civil  war,  and  under  the  Protectorate, 
he  lost  no  property ;  nor  was  his  person  ever  mo- 
lested, though  his  attachment  and  connection  with 
monarchy  was  known,  and  also  his  correspondence 
with  the  exiled  party.  His  conduct  was  delicately 
skilful ;  and  by  his  upright  conduct  and  philosophic 
conciliation  he  retained  the  esteem  of  the  opposite 
parties.  He  was  well  received  by  the  restored 
monarch,  and  had  several  public  offices  conferred 
upon  him.  He  was  a  commissioner  for  the  re- 
building of  St.  Paul's,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
the  first  FeUows  and  ciouncil  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  had  great  credit  at  court,  and  a  high  reputation 
in  the  world. 

His  leisure  time  was  occupied  at  Sayes  Court,  m 
gardening  and  planting,  which  he  ever  reckoned  to 
be  truly  rational  and  delightful  occupations  for  the 
mind  of  man.  His  literary  labours  were  continued 
with  an  unremitted  zeal.  On  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  without  issue,  he  succeeded  to  the  paternal 
estate  of  Wotton,  to  which  place  he  removed  in  the 
year  1700.  He  let  Sayes  Court  to  Admiral  Ben- 
bow,  and  subsequently  to  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia,  who  came  to  Deptford  to  learn  the  art  of 
ship-building.  The  house  was  furnished  and 
rented  by  the  King  of  England,  who  treated  thus 
hospitably  the  semi-savage  of  the  frozen  regions. 
The  Czar  indulged  the  frolics  of  a  savage  wanton- 
ness in  destroying  the  holly-hedges  of  the  garden, 
which  had  been  reared  by  the  care  of  Evelyn  :  he 
had  gaps  cut  through  the  hedges  in  all  directions, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  wheeled  in  a  barrow 
drawn  by  labourers,  in  all  the  emptiness  of  childish 
delight.  The  damages  done  to  the  property  were 
made  the  subject  of  legal  inquiry,  and  Evelyn  ob- 
tained £150  in  compensation.  He  was  at  Wotton 
during  the  great  storm  of  1703,  when  above  one 
thousand  trees  were  blown  down  in  sight  of  his 
house.  His  last  visit  was  paid  to  the  paternal  seat 
in  July,  1705 ;  and  the  last  memorandum  made  in 
his  journal  was  of  February  3, 1706. 

During  his  latter  days  ther«  was  no  relaxation  of 
his  endeavours  to  be  useful.  His  collections  were 
great,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  communicate  them 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  He  furnished  matter  for 
several  publications,  and  was  an  assiduous  attend- 
ant of  the  Royal  Society,  and  careful  in  his  intel- 
ligence. His  learned  life  and  labours  terminated 
on  February  27,  1706,  in  the  eighty- sixth  year  of 
his  age.  His  1>ody  was  interred  at  Wotton,  be- 
neath a  white  marble  stone,  with  the  inscription 
according  to  his  own  intention — "That  all  is  vanity 
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which  18  not  honest ;  and  that  there  is  no  solid 
wisdom  but  in  real  piety."  He  bad  of  family  ^ve 
sons  and  three  daughters:  the  former  all  died 
young,  except  the  third,  who  wrote  several  works, 
and  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation. 

Evelyn's  character  has  always  been  drawn  in 
terms  of  a  very  just  panegyric,  from  which  no  ac- 
count of  his  life  has  ever  attempted  to  retract.  His 
personal  charaeter  was  truly  amiable.  As  a  father, 
a  husband,  and  a  friend,  few  persons  ever  equalled 
his  constancy  and  affection :  and  his  correspond- 
ence, which  still  exists  in  MS.,  affords  many  proofs 
of  a  kind  heart,  and  a  placid  humble  temper.  He 
was  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  his 
acquaintance  was  most  extensive.  Titles  he  never 
appears  to  have  courted ;  and  it  is  singular  that 
Charles  H.,  who  was  not  niggardly  in  what  cost 
bim  nothing,  should  not  have  tendered  the  rank  of 
baronet  to  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
his  reign.  He  never  was  cordial  with  James ;  and 
after  the  revolution  he  may  have  thought  the  ad- 
dition of  a  title  very  insignificant  at  his  time  of 
life.  He  acquiesced  in,  rather  than  approved,  the 
revolution  of  1688 :  he  did  not  condemn  the  ob- 
jects which  were  sought  to  be  attained,  but  thought 
the  end  might  have  been  accomplished  by  other 
means.  He  was  acquainted  with  many  sciences, 
and  wrote  on  many  different  subjects,  yet  was  far 
from  being  a  superficial  writer.  He  had  genius, 
taste,  and  learning ;  and  knew  how  to  give  all  these 
a  proper  place  in  hia  works,  so  as  never  to  pass  as 
t  pedant^  even  with  such  as  were  least  in  love  with 
literature,  and  to  be  justly  esteemed  a  polite  author 
by  those  who  knew  it  best. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  family  genius  in  the  home 
of  ft  man  of  genius.  Evelyn  conversed  chiefly 
with  trees :  his  father  delighted  in  the  same  pur- 
suit :  his  grandfather  was  a  great  planter  and  pre- 
server :  and  his  own  son  followed  the  footsteps  of 
his  father,  llie  surname  Evelyn,  originally  A  velan 
or  Evelin,  was  filbert,  or  rather,  hazel,  which  oc- 
casioned the  remark  that  these  trees  are  commonly 
produced  near  dry  stone  quarries,  among  the  ex- 
cavated rubbish.  Evelyn  hated  iron- works,  as 
they  destroy  woods ;  and  yet  his  family  were  in- 
duced by  them  to  make  very  large  plantations. 

The  exquisitely  constructed  mind  of  Evelyn 
looked  at  every  object  in  the  superlative  degree, 
and  he  fixed  on  gardening  as  a  favourite  point  of 
attention.  That  performance  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth  in  the  highest  excellence,  and  never  fails 
to  engage  those  minds  that  rise  beyond  the  plod- 
ding in  the  mud  of  common  routine.  He  published 
the  first  calendar  of  gardening  under  the  name  of 
"  Kalendarium  Hortense*'  in  1664,  Svo,,  to  which 
is  added  his  discourse  on  sallets.  "  The  French 
Gardener,"  in  duodecimo,  had  appeared  in  1658, 


and  in  1672  and  1675,  and  had  added  to  it  The 
English  Vineyard  vindicated."  The  joint  work 
passed  through  numerous  editions.  The  "  Kalen- 
dar  of  Gardening"  occupies  175  duodecimo  pages, 
and  is  divided  into  twelve  months,  nith  instruc- 
tions what  to  do  with  fruits  and  flowers  in  those 
periods  of  time.  The  "Terra,"  or  a  philosophical 
discourse  of  earth,  relating  to  the  culture  and  im- 
provement for  vegetation,  was  published  in  1676, 
and  formed  a  discourse  made  before  the  Royal 
Society,  and  published  by  the  order  of  the  members. 
It  occupies  182  pages  of  duodecimo,  and  describes 
the  pulverization  of  land,  the  action  of  mannres, 
and  the  effects  of  irrigation.  Clay  is  called  "a 
cursed  step-dame  to  almost  all  vegetation,  as  having 
few  or  no  meatuses  for  the  percolation  of  alimental 
showers."  Laxatives  are  to  be  applied,  as  sand, 
marie,  chalk,  and  sawdust,  and  constant  vexing 
with  the  spade  and  plow ;  but  above  all,  with  sea- 
sand,  and  the  burning  of  the  ground  to  ashes — for 
by  no  less  severity  will  this  ill-natured  mould  be 
subdued.  All  rotten  substances  are  good.  Loam 
is  a  succulent  kind  of  "  argilla,"  and  an  excellent 
mean  between  extremes  of  looseness  and  cohesive- 
ness.  Mostly  all  the  manures  yet  known  are  well 
described,  and  the  qualities  ascertained.  Much 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  salts  of  the  earth,  which 
was  a  very  favourite  subject  with  the  first  philo- 
sophical inquirers.  Evelyn  approves  the  resting 
and  exposure  of  land,  in  order  to  acquire  a  gene- 
rous and  masculine  pregnancy;  but  doubts  Sir 
Hugh  Plat's  contrition,  or  philosophical  grinding 
of  earth,  by  which  it  was  prepared,  to  produce  in 
oor  country  the  fruits  of  the  Indies,  as  well  as  in 
the  native  countries.  The  attractions  from  the  air 
are  supposed  to  impregnate  the  soil  with  all  the 
blessings  that  are  required.  The  '<  Terra"  of 
Evelyn  has  always  maintained  a  just  and  well- 
merited  reputation. 

The  "  Sylva  "  fills  1 20  'ptLges  of  folio  sise,  and 
is  joined  in  a  volume  with  '*  Pomona,"  or  an  appen- 
dix concerning  fruit-trees.  The  discourse  of  forest 
trees  is  divided  into  descriptions  of  the  several 
trees,  qaalities,  and  use ;  of  the  infirmities  of  trees, 
copses,  and  pruning  of  timber  and  fuel.  The  laws 
and  statutes  are  mentioned  which  guard  the  pre- 
servation and  improvement  of  woods,  &c.  This 
book  was  formed  of  lectures  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  proved  of  vast  utility  for  the  propagation 
of  timber.  It  is  thought  to  form  the  chief  work  of 
the  author. 

The  ''Pomona"  occupies  20  pages,  and  treats 
wholly  the  fruit  of  the  orchard,  and  the  making  of 
cyder. 

The  *'  Reflections  on  some  parts  of  Agriculture" 
are  merely  physiological  disquisitions  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  various  organs  of  pknts,  arranged  in 
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twenty^two  chapters.  The  preparation  and  dreu- 
lation  of  the  aap  engage  much  attention. 

Evelyn  entertained  his  mind  with  the  study  of 
sculpture,  architecture,  painting,  and  the  coins  and 
medals  of  ancient  times.  He  wrote  strongly  in 
favour  of  active  employments  in  preference  to  soli- 
tude— holding  the  opinion  that  individual  services 
are  to  he  used  for  the  'general  good,  and  that  no 
action  must  lie  dormant.  During  the  Dutch  war 
he  acted  as  a  commissioner  in  charge  of  the  pri- 
soners and  the  wounded  sailors— an  office  which 
he  filled  with  much  philanthropic  feeling,  and  the 
most  constant  and  tender  attention  to  the  fellow- 
creatures  of  his  charge.  The  plague  of  London 
had  much  of  his  attentive  zeal  in  the  relief  of 
suffering,  and  in  suggestions  for  support.  In  his 
intercourse  with  royalty  he  never  failed  to  tell  kings 
what  should  he  done,  and  in  terms  void  of  offence. 
He  lived  under  revolutions,  and  might  have  pro- 
fited hy  the  changes ;  hut  when  the  spoils  of  his 
country  lay  at  his  feet,  his  lofty  soul  would  not 
stoop  to  gather  them.  He  amassed  neither  riches 
nor  titles,  hut  in  the  everlasting  memory  of  his 
countrymen  he  secured  the  richest  treasure,  and  by 
far  the  loftiest  title  which  human  grandeur  has  to 
bestow.  The  name  of  Evelyn  will  ever  form  one 
of  the  brightest  characters  that  adorn  the  page  of 
any  biography  of  Britain. 

Evelyn  styled  himself  a  pioneer  in  physical  know- 
ledge, imitating  Sir  Hugh  Plat  in  choosing  an  ap- 
pellation that  denotes  a  low  place  of  employment, 
in  order  to  reach  the  higher  positions  by  means  of 
sapping  and  undermining  the  foundations.  The 
learned  Mr.  Wotton  says  "  that  it  may  be  esteemed 
a  small  character  of  his  '  Sylva '  to  say  it  outdoes 
all  that  ancient  authors  have  left  us  on  the  subject, 
and  a  great  deal  more,  as  it  contains  more  useful 
precepts,  hints,  and  discoveries,  than  all  the  world 
had  ever  known  before."  No  English  author  had 
more  benefited  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  garden- 
ing. 

A  short  tidae  before  his  death  Evelyn  revised  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  "Sylva;"  and  in  1776  a  new 
publication,  with  many  notes  and  explanations,  was 
edited  by  Dr.  Hunter,  of  York,  which  has  been 
twice  printed,  along  with  "  Terra"  and  "  Pomona." 
The  name  of  the  author  will  always  attract 
notice. 

It  has  been  recorded  by  one  narrator  only  that 
Evelyn  left  unpublished  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Dig- 
nity of  Man."  If  true,  the  loss  is  great  that  man 
has  not  been  dignified  in  writing  by  a  person  who, 
in  his  whole  deportment,  added  a  lustre  to  the 
image  of  his  species.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the 
relic  existed  :  his  son  must  have  known  it ;  and  in 
conjunction  with  other  friends  of  the  father^  would 
^Q  dottht  have  made  proper  use  pf  it. 


XXXIV.-rDuCKBTT,  1659. 

Thomas  Duckett  wrote  "  Proceedings  concerning 
the  improvement  of  all  manner  of  land,  &c."  lliis 
notice  is  printed  in  Weston's  Catalogue  of  EngUsh 
Authors ;  but  no  mention  of  an  author  of  that 
name  is  anywhere  found  beyond  that  list. 

XXXV.— Stevbnbon,  1661. 

M.  Stevenson  wrote  "The  Twelve  Moneths ;  or, 
A  pleasant  and  profitable  discourse  hf  every  action, 
whether  of  labour  or  recreation,  proper  to  each 
particular  moneth ;  branched  into  directions  relat- 
ing to  husbandry,  as  plowing,  sowing,  gardening, 
planting,  transplanting,  plashing  of  fences,  felling 
of  timber,  ordering  of  cattle  and  bees,  and  of  malt, 
&c, ;  as  also  of  recreations,  as  hunting,  hawking, 
fowling,  coursing,  cock-fighting.  To  which  like- 
wise is  added  a  necessary  advice  touching  physick, 
when  it  may,  and  when  not  to  be  taken.  Lastly, 
every  moneth  is  sl:ut  up  with  an  epigram.  "With 
the  fairs  of  every  moneth." 

This  work  occupies  59  pages  of  small  quarto 
size,  and  is  a  curious  book — almost  beyond  prece- 
dent. Each  month  of  the  year  is  prefaced  with  an 
engraving  of  an  appropriate  device,  with  the  name 
of  the  month  written  in  very  large  old  English  cha- 
racters. The  directions  are  given  as  promised  in 
the  title-pages.  The  fairs  are  mentioned,  and  an 
epigram  closes  the  monthly  labour.  A  specimen 
is  here  given  in  the  epigram  at  the  end  of  March  :— 

'*  Gallants,  look  to't  1  Cupid  hath  got  his  bo^, 
And  strung't  with  wanton  eves  to  shoot  at  you ; 
And  now  the  spring  has  fiUed  your  veins  with 

blood. 
Active  and  fresh,  he's  not  to  be  withstood  : 
Beware,  too,  how  your  veins  you  overheat, 
If  not  for  fear  of  lusts,  for  fevers  yet ; 
And  give  your  vig'rous  spirits  an  allay. 
With  cooling  drinks,  and  clarified  whey. 
Ceres  and  Bacchus,  wine  and  dainties — ^these 
Are  those  that  wound  ye :   Venus  ejse  would 

freeie  I" 

XXXVI.— Miles,  1662. 

Abraham  Miles  wrote  "The  Countryman's 
Friend,"  London,  1662,  duodecimo.  This  book  is 
quoted  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Britannica,"  but  had 
escaped  both  Mr.  Weston  and  Mr.  Loudon  in 
making  a  list  of  authors.  It  is  found  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  occupies  30  pages  of  small  duo- 
decimo. The  contents  are  the  cures  of  diseases 
which  afflict  countrymen  who  have  not  the  means 
of  other  applications.  The  remedies  given  are 
simple,  and  in  every  one's  power — which  is  the 
author's  intention.  Two  remedies  are  given  for 
horses,  and  how  to  keep  crows  away  from  a  corn- 
field. The  application  is  sulphur  and  turpentine 
sn^eare il  on  feathers,  which  are  stuck  upder  Af 
ears  of  corn. 
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THE   DUKE   OF  PORTLAND'S  MEADOWS  AT  CLIPSTONE  PARK,  MANSFIELp, 


About  thirty  years  ago,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland  commenced  those  extensive  operations  a 
short  distance  below  the  town,  which  have  resulted 
in  what  are  known  as  "llie  Clipstone  Water 
Meadows."  The  stream  is  the  little  river  Maun, 
which  passes  through  Mansfield,  and  forms  the 
natural  outlet  for  all  the  sewage  and  drainage  of 
the  inhabitants.  These  water-meadows  now  contain 
about  400  acres,  and  form  the  most  fertile  tract  of 
country,  of  equal  extent,  in  the  midland  counties  of 
England.  But  for  the  scientific  application  of  the 
Maun  streams,  they  would  still  have  continued  an 
unprofitable  waste  and  bog.  With  perfect  drainage 
of  the  town,  and  the  immediate  removal  of  all  the 
night-soil  and  other  organic  refuse,  a  still  higher 
state  of  fertility  would  be  attained ;  or  else  a  much 
larger  area  might  be  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  sewerage  waters. 

The  mutual  interest  of  town  and  country  in  the 
removal  and  application  of  sewerage  waters  is  so 
apparent  in  the  case  of  Mansfield,  that  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
would  have  been  gainers  at  this  moment  if  they  had 
thirty  years  ago  efficiently  drained  the  town,  and 
constructed  economical  irrigation  works  upon  the 
Duke's  property,  for  the  mere  privilege  of  disposing 
of  what  was  injurious  to  them,  without  any  other 
return  than  that  of  general  improved  health.  So, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland 
would  have  been  a  gainer  if  he  had,  at  his  own  cost, 
thoroughly  drained  all  the  buildings  in  the  town  of 
Mansfield,  and  provided  Water- closets  for  removing 
the  soil,  with  the  sole  object  of  increasing  the  fer- 
tility of  his  agricultural  land. 

A  large  flood-dike,  about  four  yards  wide,  takes 
the  whole  stream  of  the  river,  and  conveys  it,  by 
contouring,  a  distance  of  5i  miles  on  a  perfect  level. 
The  whole  area  of  this  long  channel  acts  as  a  reser- 
voir, and  there  is  no  current  except  to  the  points 
where  the  irrigation  may  be  going  on  at  the  time. 
The  contents  of  this  flood-dike  are  about  1,000,000 
cubic  feet.  At  the  end  farthest  from  the  town,  the 
dike  has  attained  an  altitude  of  49  feet  above  the 
river,  so  that  it  commands  a  considerable  area  of 
ground. 

The  great  flood-dike  ceases  at  a  field  called  the 
First  Dam-side  Breck  Meadow,  and  from  that  point 
a  new  flood-dike  commences  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Maun,  and  extends  about  i^  mile  and  a  half,  passing 
the  village  of  Clipstone,  and  receiving  the  refuse  of 
the  houses  there. 


The  mode  of  irrigation  is  similar  to  that  on  a 
higher  level— by  sluices  and  open  catch-work  gut- 
ters. The  centre  carriers  are  at  right  angles  with 
the  flood-dike  and  the  river,  and  have  a  quick  de- 
scent. They  supply  a  great  number  of  cross  carriers, 
branching  off  on  each  side,  so  as  to  form  figures, 
like  what  is  known  by  the  term  **  herring-bone." 
The  cross  carriers  are  level,  and  shed  the  stream 
over  the  surface  from  one  to  the  next  carrier  suc- 
cessively, until  it  has  done  its  work  and  reaches 
the  river. 

The  carrying  gutters  at  Clipstone  are  not  cut  out 
by  vertical  spits  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  but 
are  hollow-dished  channels,  two  or  three  feet  wide, 
upon  which  the  grass  grows  almost  as  freely  as 
upon  the  other  parts  of  the  meadows.  This  has  two 
important  advantages ;  there  is  no  loss  of  producing 
surface,  and  the  cost  of  cleaning  gutters  is  almost 
saved. 

I  derived  much  information  from  Mr.  Robert 
Tebbett,  who  has  been  water-bailiff  to  the  Duke 
about  30  years.  The  irrigation  was  just  commenc- 
ing at  that  time.  He  has  seen  every  meadow  laid 
down  except  one,  and  has  had  charge  of  the  whole 
ever  since.  He  furnished  Mr.  Denison  with  infor- 
mation for  the  essay  on  these  meadows,  and  believes 
that  the  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  the  system  are  cor- 
rect. Several  additions  have  been  made  since  Mr. 
Denison  wrote,  so  that  the  whole  area  now  would 
be  very  little  short  of  400  acres.  The  cost  per 
acre,  and  also  the  working  expenses,  may  be  fairly 
taken,  however,  at  the  same  proportion  as  in  Mr. 
Denison's  figures.  Exclusive  of  drainage,  there- 
fore, the  average  cost  of  formation  per  acre  is  at 
least  £120,  which,  taken  at  7h  per  cent.,  gives  an 
annual  charge  of  £9  on  the  capital  account.  Su- 
perintendence, Sec,  at  |0s.  per  acre  per  annum, 
must  be  added,  making  the  whole  £9  10s.  per  acre 
per  annum. 

Besides  the  sewage  and  refuse  of  the  town  of 
Mansfield,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village  of 
Clipstone,  a  large  quantity  of  fertilizing  matter  if 
obtained  from  the  farm-building  along  its  cours^. 
Mr.  Tebbett  says,  "  he  keeps  3  milk  cows,  and  tht 
drainage  of  all  his  premises  goes  into  the  water." 
At  the  New  Buildings  thore  are  8  farming  horses 
kept,  and,  on  the  average,  4  blood  horses,  6  pigs, 
26  cows  or  oxen  in  summer,  and  about  50  in  win- 
ter. No  sheep  are  kept.  There  are  also  two  cot- 
tages with  families,  and  a  drain  from  the  yard 
conveys  all  the  liquid  from  the  premises  to  the 
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flood-dike.  There  is  also  a  drain  to  convey  the 
liquid  fertilizing  matter  from  Cavendish  Lodge,  or 
Clipstone  Park  farm.  The  upper  flood-dike  stops 
nearly  opposite,  and  this  drain  falls  into  the  river 
Maun,  serving  the  lower  level.  At  the  farm  there 
are  28  horses,  about  50  homed  cattle,  and  6  pigs. 
The  village  of  Clipstone,  draining  into  the  same 
level,  contains  about  34  houses.  Mr.  Tebbettsays 
the  Duke  gets  all  the  wash,  refuse,  sewage,  and 
liquid  manure  he  can  into  the  flood-dike. 

There  is  always  a  small  black  sediment  left  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  the  upper  part.  In  the 
lower  it  gradually  changes  to  a  brown  colour.  This 
is  no  doubt  finely-divided  manure  brought  in  sus- 
pension, and  the  soil  acting  as  a  filter  separates  it 
so  as  to  deposit  a  top-dressing.  Mr.  Tebbett  con- 
siders it  highly  beneficial  to  the  herbage.  There  is 
some  dye-wash  in  the  sewage  of  Mansfield,  but  it 
is  not  found  at  all  injurious  to  vegetation.  The 
working  of  the  mills  in  and  above  the  town  so 
varies  the  flow,  even  at  different  parts  of  the  same 
day*  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  make  any  calcu- 
lation as  to  the  quantities  of  fluid  used. 

Taking  into  account  the  extent  of  land  irrigated 
—the  comparatively  large  supply  of  fertilizing  mat- 
ter from  the  sewerage  of  the  town,  and  the  auxiliary 
supplies  taken  in  along  the  course  of  the  flood-dike 
and  carriers— I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  any  in- 
stance, except  Edinburgh,  in  which  so  large  a 
quantity  per  acre  is  applied. 

From  the  great  inclination  of  the  surface  the  fluid 
passes  rapidly  ofiT,  and  yet  I  have  not  met  with  any- 
thing more  pleasing  than  the  perfect  manner  in 
which  it  is  filtered,  both  mechanically  by  the  soil, 
and  chemically  by  the  living  plants.  The  fact  that 
the  flood-dike  and  the  river  course  run  parallel  to 
each  other,  with  only  the  meadows  intervening,  is 
peculiarly  favourable  for  observing  the  transmuta- 
tion. 

At  Old  Mill  Lane,  the  end  nearest  the  town,  the 
flood-dike  abstracts  the  whole  stream  of  the  Maun, 
so  that,  in  forming  the  next  two  meadows,  its  origi- 
nal course  was  perfectly  obliterated.  Shortly,  how- 
evi  r,  its  course  became  necessary  to  convey  the 
water  after  it  had  been  used  for  irrigation.  At  the 
pointwhere  its  channel  again  begins,  two  land  drains 
have  their  outlets.  Besides  these  the  whole  stream, 
for  a  distance  of  more  than  four  miles,  is  entirely 
derived  from  the  water  flowing  in  after  it  has  been 
used  for  irrigation. 

Mr.  Tebbett,  speaking  from  recollection,  informed 
me  that  all  the  upper  portion  was  a  wildetness 
covered  with  gorse  and  heather,  among  which  a  few 
sheep  wandered.  Of  the  lower— on  the  margin  of 
the  river— that  it  was  certainly  land,  but  that  was 
all  could  be  said.  It  was  such  a  bog  as  to  be  utterly 
worthless.    No  animal  but  those  of  the  feathered 


tribes  could  get  on  it :  it  was  the  haunt  of  wild 
ducks  and  snipes.  The  whole  area  of  what  is  now 
water-meadow  would  have  been  well  let  at  38.  to 
5s.  per  acre. 

Of  its  present  \'alue  and  produce,  such  of  the 
land  as  is  let  irrigated  produces  a  rental  of  £4  lOs. 
per  acre.  Mr.  Tebbett  says:— "We  reckon  to 
mow  three  times  for  green  eating,  and  then  turn  on 
cattle  to  feed ;  or  we  may  mow  twice  for  hay  and 
then  feed.  In  the  beginning  of  May  we  can  cut 
eight  inches  of  fine  grass,  after  which  we  irrigate  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  eight  weeks  we  can  cut  again 
a  similar  or  rather  heavier  crop,  and  again  in  eight 
weeks  a  third  crop  equal  to  the  second.  It  is  then 
fed  ofiT  with  either  beasts  or  sheep,  and  will  support 
three  bullocks  or  fourteen  sheep  for  every  two  acres 
from  August  to  the  latter  end  of  November." 

Mr.  Denison  gives  statistics  of  the  produce, 
showing  the  average  annual  value  per  acre  to  be 
not  less  than  £12  4s. 

Before  the  irrigation  was  commenced,  the  Doke 
of  Portland's  annual  account  for  bone  manure  alone 
on  the  estate  was  about  £1400  per  annum.  The 
solid  manure  produced  on  the  farm,  and  the  irriga- 
tion, are  now  quite  sufiScient  to  fertilize  the  whole, 
and  no  bones  are  purchased. 

I  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  than  I  had  intended 
upon  the  Clipstone  meadows,  because  they  are  a 
prominent  example,  within  a  few  hours'  distance  of 
almost  any  part  of  England,  of  the  great  fertilizing 
powers  of  town  sewerage  waters.  The  town  is  but 
small,  the  drainage  of  it  %^ry  inadequate  for  tbe  re- 
moval of  the  most  fertilizing  refuse,  and  the  mode 
of  application  exceedingly  expensive  in  its  first  cost 
as  compared  with  distribution  by  pipage ;  but  the 
results  as  to  the  enormously  increased  produce  and 
value  of  the  land  are  such  as  I  have  just  stated. 

There  is  a  further  objection  to  open  gutter  irri- 
gation that  I  have  not  alluded  to,  and  I  have  not 
space  to  go  fully  into  the  consideration.  I  refer  to 
the  tendency  to  rot  among  sheep  pastured  on  mea- 
dows so  irrigated.  In  the  essay  already  named, 
Mr.  Denison  quotes  some  very  valuable  remarks 
from  the  Duke  of  Portland  himself,  who  had  per- 
sonally bestowed  great  attention  on  this  point.  He 
says—"  None  of  the  irrigated  meadows  can  be  said 
to  be  quite  safe  for  sheep  in  autumn,  not  even  those 
which  are  on  the  land  naturally  most  dry."  He 
thinks  it  probable  that  more  complete  drainage  of 
the  land  would  decrease  the  liability  to  this  disease, 
and  I  believe  that  such  has  been  found  to  be  the 
case ;  but  when  the  ground  is  so  completely  satu- 
rated as  it  must  be  with  the  open  gutter  system,  I 
do  not  think  that  any  arrangements  for  drainage 
can  obviate  all  risk.  It  may,  however,  fairly  b^ 
assumed  that  the  tendency  to  rot  is  owing  in  part 
to  the  land  being  natorally  a  bog. 
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Where  the  irrigation  ie  carried  on  by  means  of 
pipe  and  hose,  and  the  distribution  by  jet,  the 
ground  is  never  saturated,  because  the  fertilizing 
fluid  is  so  perfectly  under  command  that  the  same 


effect  can  be  produced  by  a  much  smaller  volume 
of  water.  I  hare  never  heard  of  the  least  tendency 
to  rot  where  the  pipe  and  jet  system  is  in  use.— 
Mr,  W,  Lees'  Report  to  the  Board  of  Health. 


THE    AGRICULTURAL    DISTRICTS    OF    ENGLAND. 

[from  the  timks'  commissioner.] 


WOBURN. 

The  estates  of  Earl  Spencer,  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  Lord 
Overstone  are  managed  by  Mr.  Beasley,  whose  farm 
V6  described  in  our  last  letter.     For  the  last  two 
years  there  has  not  been  a  farthing  of  arrears  on  the 
whole  of  these  extensive  estates,  comprehending 
tenants  from  £1000  a-year  to  the  humble  cottager, 
and  including  600  of  the  latter  class.    This  is  attri- 
buted to  the  farms  being  moderately  let,  and  to  the 
erection  by  the  landlord  of  suitable  buildings  for 
lodging  the  cattle  and  saving  their  manure,  and  to 
drainage.    It  is  not  that  the  farms  are  let  lower  by 
the  acre  than  other  estates,  but  that  they  are  let 
truly  as  farms,  fitted  by  the  landlord  with  those  ac- 
commodations by  which  a  tenant  is  enabled  to  farm 
successfully.    This  liberality  of  the  landlord  is  fully 
appreciated  by  the  tenantry,  and  gives  the  agent  an 
immense  advantage  in  the  selection  of  tenants  when 
a  farm  becomes  vacant.    He  has  the  choice  of  the 
best  men,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  estate 
can  be  most  effectually  and  economically  improved 
through  good  tenants.  The  farms  are  not  advertised 
and  never  let  by  tender ;  they  are  examined  by  the 
agent,  who  fixes  the  rent  and  selects  his  tenant. 
In  valuing  a  farm  Mr.  Beasley  assumes  that  all 
adequate  accommodation  will  be  provided  by  the 
landlord.    No  per-centage,  therefore,  is  charged  on 
any  outlay  by  the  landlord,  either  for  buildings  or 
dridnage.    The  land  is  valued  at  its  intrinsic  or 
natural  worth,  irith  such  ameliorations  as  the  land- 
lord ought  to  make  at  his  exclusive  cost,  and  thus 
the  rent  of  good  and  bad  fiarmers  is  raised  alike. 
If  the  bad  are  thereby  compelled  to  quit,  so  much  the 
better.    The  more  common  practice  of  valuing  land 
as  it  stands,  without  regard  to  the  landlord's  out- 
lays or  the  tenant's  improvements,  increases  the 
rent  of  the  good  farmer  in  consequence  of  his  own 
exertions,  and  lowers  that  of  the  negligent  one  as  a 
reward  for  his  neglect.  lostances  have  often  occurred 
where  farms  of  precisely  similar  character  and  rent 
have  been  revidued,  and  one  that  had  been  well 
farmed  was  raised  10s.  an  acre,  while  the  other, 
which  had  been  badly  farmed,  was  lowored  10s.  an 
acre,  the  landlord  in  both  cases  having  dealt  equally 
by  both  tenants  in  doing  nothing  for  either,  but 
leaving  each  to  follow  his  own  plans.    An  abate- 
ment of  10  per  cent  has  been  made  on  the  estates 


under  Mr.  Beasley's  management  for  the  present 
year,  more  a«  a  mark  of  sympathy  on  account  of  the 
deficient  crop  of  last  year  than  as  a  permanent  re- 
adjustment.   The  time  for  that  is  not  yet  come. 

The  farms  are  all  held  from  year  to  year,  and  there 
is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  for  leases. 
The  security  under  such  landlords  is  felt  by  the 
tenants  as  quite  sufficient,  and  yet  there  have  been 
many  instances  where  a  change  of  owner  has  com- 
pletely altered  the  confidence  formerly  subsisting 
between  tenant  and  landlord.    On  Earl  Spencer's 
estate,  however,  good  landlords  are  believed  by^the 
tenantry  to  be  hereditary.    Some  of  the  farms  on 
the  estate  have  been  held  by  the  same  family  for  300 
years,  and  the  average  period  during  which  all  che 
farms  on  this  estate  have  been  held  by  the  same 
families  exceeds  90  years.  Nor  is  there  any  written 
agreement  or  other  document  to  bind  either  land- 
lord or  tenant.    The  rent  is  entered  in  the  rental, 
and  the  tenant  pays  it  punctually  as  a  matter  of 
course.    Crop  books  are  kept  for  every  farm,  and 
the  agent  visits  every  field  once  a  year.    He  inter- 
feres with  the  tenant's  management  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  chiefly  in  the  way  of  advice.    On  each 
of  these  estates  large  sums  have  been  expended  on 
buildings,  farm-yards,  and  in  better  arranging  the 
farms.    Draining  tiles  are  given  almost  without 
limit. 

But  the  landlord's  expenditure  is  not  limited  to 
the  requirements  of  his  farms— the  comfort  of  the 
labourers  on  these  estates  has'met  with  an  equal 
share  of  attention.  On  Lord  Spencer's  estate,  within 
a  short  period,  74  new  and  substantial  cottages  have 
been  erected,  in  groups  of  two,  three,  and  five, 
with  a  pump  and  kitchen  common  to  five  cottages, 
fitted  up  with  oven,  copper,  ironing-board,  &c.  To 
each  cottage  is  attached  a  rood  of  land,  a  pigstye» 
wood  bam,  &c.  They  are  let  by  the  week  at  a 
yearly  rent  of  £3  10s.,  including  land.  The  average 
rent  of  cottages  on  these  estates  is  under  £2.  There 
are  also  many  garden  tenants,  who  have  a  rood  of 
good  land  (in  all  cases  near  their  homes),  and  for 
which  they  pay  10s. — the  landlord  paying  rates. 
Besides  building  new  cottages.  Lord  Spencer  hu 
pnt  into  order  an  immense  number  of  old  ones,  and 
is  still  continning  to  build,  but  on  a  less  expensirt 
plan. 
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The  tenants  of  bad  land  on  Sir  Chaa.  Knightley's 
estate,  besides  getting  their  farms  drained  free  of 
charge,  have  received  what  is  equal  to  20  per  cent,  of 
abatement.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Weedon,  and 
to  the  south  of  it,  two-thirds  of  the  land  is  in  grass 
of  prime  feeding  quality ;  the  other  third  is  cultivated 
in  a  six-course,  thus  :  seeds,  wheat,  beans,  wheat, 
turnips,  barley.  There  being  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  land  in  grass,  a  heavy  stock  is  kept  on 
the  different  farms  in  winter  on  cake,  and  so  a 
great  quantity  of  manure  is  made,  by  which  the 
arable  land  is  kept  in  high  condition  and  3rield8 
abundant  crops. 

Land  of  prime  feeding  quality  in  this  part  of  the 
county  is  let  at  £2  per  acre,  tithe  free,  and  the 
rates  from  3s.  to  48.  an  acre.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  see  five  fat  and  powerful  horses  yoked  in 
line  in  a  plough,  turning  over  a  barley  seed  furrow 
not  more  than  four  inches  deep.  Amid  such  heavy 
eomplunts  of  distress  it  is  wonderful  to  see  such 
a  heedless  waste  of  power. 

Passing  from  Northampton  to  Bedfordshire,  we 
proceeded  to  the  Park  Farm  at  Wobum,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  It  was  certainly  with  no 
feeling  of  idle  curiosity  that  we  endeavoured  to  ac- 
quaint ourselves  with  the  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  house  of  Russell  and  his 
numerous  tenantry  and  dependants.  A  nobleman 
of  the  highest  rank,  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
largest  landed  estates  in  the  kingdom,  all  siiuated 
in  purely  agricultural  districts,  and  deriving  no 
direct  aid  from  the  neighbourhood  of  any  of  our 
hives  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  yet  the 
possessor  of  a  name  identified  with  the  progress 
of  all  our  liberal  institutions,  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
instructive  to  learn  how  this  large  property  was 
administered. 

The  farms  are  never  advertised  or  let  by  tender. 
When  a  farm  becomes  vacant  it  naturally  forms  the 
•abject  of  conversation  at  the  market  table,  and 
parties  wishing  to  take  it  make  application.  The 
farm  is  then  valued  by  the  local  agent,  a  practical 
man,  who  estimates  it  as  in  perfect  order  in  so  far 
as  the  landlords'  improvements  are  concerned. 
Anything  that  is  requisite  to  be  done,  either  in  re- 
gard to  drainage,  fences,  or  buildings,  is  done  by 
the  landlord  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Duke 
then  selects  his  tenant  from  the  various  applicants, 
and  offers  the  farm  to  him  at  the  rent  fixed  by  the 
agent.  It  is  generally  accepted  at  once,  and  by  a 
picked  man.  All  the  tenants  have  the  option  of 
and  are  encouraged  to  take  leases  subject  to  fluctu- 
ations in  price  of  com.  One  half  of  the  tenantry 
accepted  leases  of  various  duration — 12,  16,  and 
acme  20  years.  Those  who  prefer  a  fixed  rent  have 
shorter  leases —7  or  8  years,  and  then  a  readjustment 
of  rent  according  to  prices.    The  rental  of  the  es- 


tate  at  present  is  rather  more  than  in  1834  a&dlSSS, 
but  a  very  large  outlay  has  been  made  In  improfs- 
ments  to  maintain  it.  In  some  cases  the<ehn- 
provements  are  equivalent  to  a  redaction  of  12  to 
15  per  cent.  There  is  no  system  of  general  tempo- 
rary abatements.  If  a  complaint  is  made,  the  case 
is  at  once  considered  on  its  own  merits,  and,  if  re- 
quisite, the  rent  is  readjusted.  At  the  end  of  every 
lease  a  readjustment  takes  place.  A  farm  taken  in 
1843  at  a  fixed  rent  then  calculated,  with  prices  at 
56s.  as  the  basis,  is  now  being  converted  by  adding 
the  value  of  such  improvements  as  hare  since  been 
made  by  the  proprietor,  and  then  charging  the  rent 
on  the  basis  of  40s.  for  the  quarter  of  wheat.  The 
com  rent  is  in  some  cases  all  com,  in  others  part 
corn  and  part  money,  varying  with  the  charaetar 
of  the  land,  and  the  pro|H)rtion  in  which  its  pro- 
duce is  dependent  on  the  prices  of  com.  The 
basis  for  present  (Spring)  lettings  is  408.  for  die 
quarter  of  wheat,  regulated  afterwards  by  taking  the 
a\'erage  of  the  whole  country  for  fonr  years,  each 
year  taking  off  one  year  and  adding  another.  Game 
is  not  preserved,  and  hedgerow  timber  injurious  to 
the  tenant  is  at  once  felled  and  removed. 

A  system  of  husbandry  is  prescribed  to  the  te- 
nantry, from  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  deviate 
except  by  consent  of  the  agent.  On  light  land 
that  system  is  the  four-course ;  on  strong  land  the 
same,  with  the  substitution  of  beans  in  lieu  of  a 
portion  of  the  clover,  and  such  extent  of  dead  fal- 
low as  may  be  necessary.  On  new  land,  much  of 
which  has  been  broken  up  in  consequence  of  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act,  two  white  crops  are  al- 
lowed at  the  commencement.  The  land  is  gene- 
rally breast-ploughed,  turned,  and  sown  with  cole- 
seed. This  destroys  wire  worm.  Oats  are  then 
taken,  followed  by  wheat,  then  beans,  then  wheat. 
The  breaking  up  of  inferior  pasture  has  been  a 
great  boon  to  the  farmers,  as  they  have  had  heavy 
crops  from  it  at  little  expense,  and  strong  land 
carries  good  green  crops  after  first  being  broken 
up.  llie  introduction  of  winter  beans  into  the 
rotation  has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  light- 
land  farmer,  by  enabling  him  to  alter  his  crops. 
They  require  to  be  planted  in  September,  if  possi- 
ble, and  hence  the  difficulty  in  getting  them  suffi- 
ciently early  into  the  ground  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties, and  consequently  their  greater  uncertainty 
there. 

The  comfortable  accommodation  and  welfare  of 
the  labourers  is  a  consideration  with  the  Dnke  of 
Bedford  not  less  important  than  equitable  arrange- 
ments with  his  tenantry.  Cottages  are  built  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  different 
farms,  with  a  due  proportion  for  the  mechanics  also 
necessary.  The  cottages  are  situated  near  the  farms 
on  which  their  occupants  are  to  be  engaged.    They 
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are  held  directly  from  the  Duke,  from  week  to  week, 
so  that  both  the  labourer  and  the  farmer  are  kept  in 
some  degree  of  check.  Thus  an  ill-conducted  la- 
bourer can  be  promptly  diBmissed  from  the  estate, 
while  a  trifling  jealousy  or  pique  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  is  not  necessarily  acquiesced  in  by  the  land- 
lord. All  the  cottages  have  two  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  two  or  three  sleeping  apartments 
up  stairs.  They  are  fitted  with  kitchen  range  and 
copper,  and  one  fireplace  up  stairs,  outbuildings 
for  wood,  ashes,  and  other  conveniences,  and  an 
oren  common  to  each  block  of  cottages. 

The  cottages  are  built  in  a  substantial  manner  of 
various  designs,  the  situation  being  so  chosen  as  if 
possible  to  combine  the  advantages  of  a  genial  airy 
exposure  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  Orna- 
ment is  employed,  but  not  further  than  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  character  and  objects  of  the 
buildings.  While  needless  expense  is  thus  avoided, 
the  cottages  are  substantially  constructed,  so  that 
they  may  not  be  subject  to  frequent  repair.  The  use 
of  hollow  brick  will,  it  is  expected,  not  only  cheapen 
the  cost  of  construction,  but  add  materially  to  the 
dryness  of  the  walls  and  to  the  healthy  ventilation 
of  the  house.  Cottages  built  of  hollow  brick,  with 
wall  9  inches  thick,  cost  £90  to  £100  each. 

Field  allotments,  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of 
an  acre,  are  provided  close  to  each  cottage,  as  in  the 
case  of  villages,  as  near  at  hand  as  they  can  be  con- 
veniently had.  The  rent  is  charged  at  rates  varying 
from  20s.  to  40s.  an  acre,  inclusive  of  rates.  The 
rent  of  cottages  varies  from  Is.  to  Is.  fid.  a- week, 
according  to  accommodation,  and  is  paid  half- 
yearly  with  great  regularity.  It  is  believed  to  give 
a  return  of  nearly  3  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  exclu- 
sive of  the  value  of  the  site. 

But  the  education  of  the  labourers'  children  is  not 
forgotten  while  their  bodily  comfort  is  so  amply 
cared  for.  Schools  are  being  built  at  the  Duke's 
expense,  in  central  villages,  for  the  accommodation 
of  two  or  three  adjoining  parishes,  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced scholars ;  and  in  most  parishes  infant  schools 
are  established,  at  which  the  youngest  children  re- 
ceive a  little  instruction  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  their  own  homes.  To  all  of  these  the  Duke 
subscribes,  and  the  children  pay,  so  that  the  schools 
are  partly  self-supporting,  and  the  independence 
of  the  parents  is  not  compromised. 

On  an  estate  of  such  magnitude  as  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  where  the  duties  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  property  are  so  fully  recognised,  there 
being  constantly  new  sets  of  farm  buildings  and 
cottages  in  progress,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
erect  a  complete  set  of  workshops  for  the  construc- 
tion of  every  article  required  on  the  estate.  In  the 
yard  at  the  Park  farm  appropriated  to  this  purpose 
100   workmen  are    constantly  employed,  chiefly 


skilled  mechanics,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
resident  engineer.  This  is  conducted  with  all  the 
method  of  a  private  speculation,  the  workmen  at- 
tending throughout  the  year  from  6  a.m.  till  half- 
past  5,  with  intervals  of  half  an  hour  for  breakfast 
and  one  hour  for  dinner.  The  premises  are  lighted, 
when  necessary,  with  gas,  and  an  equal  tempera- 
ture is  maintained  by  steam  pipes,  in  the  diflferent 
workshops.  These  comprise  a  wood  yard,  with 
sawing  sheds  for  cutting  up  into  all  requisite  sizes 
either  foreign  or  home  timber,  the  refuse  of  which 
is  split  into  faggots  for  the  use  of  the  Abbey.  Next, 
afoundry  for  all  manner  of  castings ;  then  a  smithy, 
then  an  extensive  carpenter's  shop,  then  a  plumber, 
glazier,  and  painter's — several  apartments.  A  25- 
horse  power  steam-engine  saws  the  wood,  blows 
the  smithy  fires,  gives  motion  to  the  lathes  in  tha 
carpenter's  shop,  and  to  plaining  and  other  ma- 
chines, while  the  waste  steam  from  the  boiler  driee 
the  sawn  wood  in  the  drying  shed,  warms  the  work- 
shops, and  heats  an  oven  where  the  men  may  cook 
their  dinners.  Every  kind  of  work  is  thus  done 
on  the  premises,  and  fitted  and  put  together  be- 
fore being  sent  out.  The  windows,  doors,  and 
stsurs  of  farm  buildings  and  cottages,  being  made  of 
certa  in  dimensions  and  of  certain  uniform  sizes,  are 
constructed  in  sets  more  economically  and  substan- 
tially than  they  could  be  by  country  tradesmen. 
During  winter  the  different  articles  are  prepared  in- 
doors, and  in  summer  the  carpenters  and  other 
workmen  are  sent  to  put  them  up  where  they  are  re- 
quired. Not  the  least  interesting  department  of 
this  establishment  is  that  where  troughs  of  water, 
slabs  urith  the  Ducal  crest  or  cypher,  and  other  orna- 
mental parts  of  architecture,  are  formed  of  concrete, 
possessing  all  the  hardness  and  durability  of  stone. 
Adjoining  these  buildings  are  the  extensive  farm 
premises  of  the  Duke's  home  farm.  Here  another 
powerful  steam  engine  gives  motion  to  every  variety 
of  machinery  used  in  working  up  the  crop  on  the 
farm.  Many  interesting  experiments  in  the  feeding 
and  management  of  cattle  are  here  being  carried  on, 
the  data  and  results  being  carefully  registered  tot 
the  instruction  of  the  agricultural  public  and  the 
Duke's  own  tenantry.  Comparative  trials  are  being 
made  of  the  respective  advantages  of  box  and  stall 
feeding,  of  the  advantages  or  otherwise  of  feeding 
with  com  and  linseed  as  against  oilcake,  and  of  the 
effects  of  certain  chemical  applications  in  fixing  the 
ammonia  in  the  manure  of  ihe  box-fed  cattle.  All 
the  cattle  in  the  feeding  houses  were  in  the  primeat 
condition,  so  that  a  spectator  could  form  no  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  different  modes  of  feeding ; 
but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  box-fed  cattle  were 
all  under  one  roof,  not  exposed  with  an  open  side  to 
the  air,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  but  in  every  way 
as  warm  as  those  in  the  stalls.    The  quality  of  the 
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dung  from  the  box-fed  cattle  was  said  to  have 
proved  itself  far  superior  to  that  from  the  stall-fed^ 
but  on  more  minutely  enquiring  into  this  we 
found  that  the  dung  of  the  stall-fed  cattle  had  been 
thrown  into  an  open  yard  and  mixed  with  that  of 
the  lean  cattle,  and  in  this  state  tried  against  the 
box-fed  cattle  manure  taken  directly  from  the  boxes. 
Such  an  experiment  proves  nothing,  and  it  just 
shows  how  guardedly  wc  must  watch  every  particu- 
lar of  detail  before  accepting  conclusions  as  fully 
proved. 

The  fattening  cattle  are  being  fed,  one  part  with 
5lb.  of  barley,  beans,  and  linseed,  and  the  other 
with  5lb.  of  oilcake  to  each  animal,  boiled  and 
poured  over  Ulb.  of  cut  clover  hay  and  45lb.  of  cut 
swedes  in  layers,  in  large  boxes,  which  are  covered 
up  and  left  for  24  hours,  and  the  mixture  is  then 
given  in  three  feeds.  The  cattle  get  no  other  food, 
and  no  water.  The  milch  cows,  when  they  calve, 
receive  cut  hay  and  lib.  of  oilcake  daily.  On  this 
they  do  extremely  well  till  the  grass  is  ready,  better 
than  on  mangold,  and  swedes  are  never  given  as 
they  taste  in  the  milk.  The  year-olds  receive  cut 
hay  with  lib.  of  meal  sprinkled  over  it,  and  1  peck 
of  cut  swedes  daily.  A  very  fine  herd  of  Hereford 
stock  is  kept,  and  a  first-rate  cross  for  quality  of 
meat  is  got  from  an  Ayrshire  cow  by  a  Hereford 
bull.  We  must  not  omit  mention  of  the  pig  de- 
partment, with  its  ample  and  unusually  elegant 
feeding-house,  and  the  various  contrivances  for 
cooking  and  conveying  the  food  to  the  anima  s 
without  disturbing  them. 

The  liquid  from  the  different  cattle  houses  and 
)^rdB  is  conveyed  to  a  covered  tank,  over  which  a 
wooden  house  is  erected,  where  ashes,  night  soil, 
wood  ashes,  and  other  dry  refuse  is  stored,  and  also 
the  solid  droppings  from  the  feeding  stalls.  The 
liquid  is  pumped  over  the  ashes  and  the  whole 
turned  and  mixed  together  to  dry,  in  which  state 
it  is  drilled  in  as  manure  with  the  turnip  seed. 

The  farm  buildings  throughout  the  estate  are 
many  of  them  very  extensive  and  new,  but  we  can- 
not say  that  they  appeared  to  us  to  be  designed 
mth  that  regard  to  economy  and  arrangement 
which  would  render  them  models  for  other  estates. 
They  comprise  extensive  barn  accommodation, 
stables,  feeding  stalls,  and  large  open  yards  with 
sheds  for  youug  cattle.  A  farm  let  at  25s.  an  acre, 
or  400  acres  for  £500,  will  cost  five  years*  rent  for 
all  new  out-buildings,  including  dwelling-house  for 
the  farmer.  A  farm  at  £600  will  cost  somewhat 
less  in  proportion,  and  one  at  £400  considerably 


more,  so  that  farms  of  from  400  to  50a  actes  are 
found  the  most  economical  division  for  an  estate. 
A  set  of  farm  buildings  is  at  present  being  erected 
for  a  small  farm  in  which  the  whole  stock  and  ma- 
nure are  to  be  under  cover. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  business-like  ar- 
rangements which  the  Duke  makes  with  his 
tenantr)'.  The  connexion  subsisting  between  them 
is  of  an  intelligent  character,  inasmuch  as  a  tena  t 
receives  his  farm  in  fitting  order  for  the  employ- 
ment of  his  capital,  neither  cramped  with  insuffi- 
cient accommodation  for  his  stock  nor  wasting  his 
means  in  undrained  land.  His  crops  are  not  des* 
troyed  by  game  nor  injured  by  hedgerow  timber. 
He  has  the  option  of  a  lease  and  a  corn  rent. 
With  these  advantages  his  rent  is  moderately 
charged,  but  proper  opportunities  are  taken  for  a 
readjustment,  by  which  the  landlord  receives  his 
fair  share  of  the  increased  returns,  partly  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  expenditure,  partly  arising  from 
the  general  progress  of  agriculture,  the  increase  of 
population,  and  the  accumulating  wealth  of  the 
country.  Tenants  remain  long  on  the  estate,  but 
a  change  is  made  without  hesitation  when  believed 
to  be  necessary. 

"To  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring 
class,  and  afford  them  the  means  of  greater  cleanli- 
ness, health,  and  comfort  in  their  own  homes,  to 
extend  education,  and  thus  raise  the  social  and 
moral  habits  of  those  most  valuable  members  of 
the  community,  are  among  the  first  duties,  and 
ought  to  be  among  the  truest  pleasures,  of  every 
landlord."  Such  are  the  words  of  the  present 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  nobly  is  he  carrying  them 
into  practice.  Recognising  in  their  fullest  extent 
the  responsibilities  of  his  high  position,  he  rests 
himself  not  on  the  possession  of  great  wealth  or 
the  pride  of  ancestry,  but  in  the  performance  of 
those  duties  which  secure  the  confidence  of  his 
tenantry  and  engage  the  affectionate  respect  of  the 
labourers.  If  we  should  venture  to  say  to  other 
landlords,  "Go  and  do  thou  likewise,*'  we  may  be 
met  with  the  reply  that  they  have  not  equal  means 
at  their  disposal.  Yet  the  same  circumstances 
which  limit  or  extend  their  property  limit  also  or 
extend  the  claims  on  theirjustice;  and  great  though 
the  expenditure  of  the  Duke  may  be,  it  is  governed 
by  that  prudent  foresight  and  adherence  to  econo- 
mical principles  which,  while  it  provides  for  a  fair 
return  from  the  investment,  at  the  same  time  draws 
forth  the  intelligent  energies  of  those  who  share  in 
the  prosperity  thereby  created. 
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THE    STRUCTURAL    FORMATION    OF    VARIOUS    BREEDS    OF   CATTLE. 

(from  the  ni 

These  are  now  bred  in  this  conntrf  prio- 
eipolly  for  their  milk  and  fleah-producmK  qualitiee, 
and  not  for  their  povrer  of  motion  u  in  the 
cue  of  the  horse.  That  cattle  wen  at  one  time 
exteniivBlf  bred,  and  used  in  this  country  for 
drauf^bt,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  they  have  in 
almost  every  district  given  pkce  to  the  horse. 
From  the  sacred  records,  as  well  aa  from  the  paint- 
ing* and  sculptures  in  tbe  tombs  of  Egfpt  and  in 
ifae  discoveries  of  Nineveh,  it  is  certain  that  cattle 
were  used  ioa^  prior  to  the  borae  as  tbe  anunala 
of  draught,  both  for  the  plungh  and  the  cart.  It 
is  not  neeeeaary  here  to  enter  into  a  consideration 
of  tbe  causes  which  have  produced  this  change. 
Sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  is  tbe  fact  that 
the  oz  is  now  bred  in  this  country  either  for  the 
dwry  or  the  shambles,  or  for  a  combination  of 
both  these  purposes. 

The  anatomical  structure  of  an  animal  for  the 
purpose*  of  secreting  milk,  fat,  and  fiesh,  is  neees- 
sarily  somewhat  different  from  the  structnre  of  an 
animal  whose  energy  is  expended  on  motion  or 
draught.  As  yet  there  is  little  known  in  the  ani- 
mal economy  oT  the  processes  of  gestation,  develop- 
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ment,  and  progressive  growth.  These  are  in  pait 
dependent  upcm  organa,  fluids,  and  other  agencies, 
among  which  electricity  is  believed  to  exercise  a 
considerable  influence.  Tbe  mutual  relations,  and 
tbe  peculiar  definite  power  of  tbe  individual  agea* 
ries,  are,  however,  almost  wholly  unknown.  Ob- 
servation and  experience  have,  indeed,  given  some 
definite  information,  which  sdence  has  in  some 
points  conSrmed.  By  them,  the  prsctical  man 
has  been  taught  tfifit  certun  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture arc  connened  with  certain  results,  and  bis 
knowledge  of  these  regulates  his  method  of  breed- 
ing, rearing,  and  feeding  animals.  The  somewhat 
wedged-shape  cow  Indicates  a  high  power  of  secret- 
ing the  lactic  fluid,  while  tbe  parellelogram-sbaped 
animal,  that  of  secreting  fat  and  flesh.  Indications 
such  as  these,  even  apart  from  any  scientific  expla- 
nation, are  now  every  day  made  practically  useful, 
and  in  tbe  following  article  we  will  point  out  ai 
many  of  these  indications  as  popular  opinion,  or 
the  judgment  of  the  best  breeders  confirms,  occa- 
sionally introducing  explanations  which  go  to  es- 
tablish the  popular  belief. 


SHORT-HORNED  BULL.  I  nainring  and  flesb-prodncing  animal.    Ae  most 

The  first  breed  we  will  consider  is  the  Short-  I  of  our  readers  are  aware,  the  Short-horn  is  a  cross, 

bom,  which  stands  confessedly  first,  as  an  early  I  and  not  a  pure  bred  anioial,  as  tiie  West  High* 
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lander.  It  is  principally  to  Charles  Collins  that 
the  Short-liorns  owe  their  fame ;  he  having  intro- 
duced the  Galloway  blood  with  a  red  heifer,  which 
was  employed  to  give  greater  compactness  of  form 
to  the  then  known  Teeswater  or  Short-horn,  and 
the  descendants  of  this  galloway  heifer  were  in  a 
■liort  time  duly  appreciated,  and  became  the  im- 
provers of  Collings'  most  celebrated  stock.  One 
cow.  Lady,  at  fourteen  years  old,  sold  for  206  gui- 
neas, and  her  daughter  Countess,  nine  years  old, 
for  400  guineas.  Comet,  a  bull,  sold  for  looO 
guineas.  Mr.  Collings'  stock  of  forty- seven  in 
number,  realized  £  7 1 1 5. 

We  will  first  consider  the  distinguishing  qualities 
of  the  male;  and  we  again  wish  strongly  to  impress 
upon  our  readers  the  indispensable  importance  of 
the  muscular  power  being  fully  developed  in  the 
male  of  the  ox,  as  well  as  of  the  horse.  However 
apparently  perfect  in  form  the  male  is,  if  he  shows 
somewhat  the  points  of  an  ox,  he  should  be  reject- 
ed, as  vigour  of  constitution  and  muscularity  of 
form  are  always  conjoined.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
the  serious  consideration  of  all  breeders  of  high 
bred  stock,  that  there  has  scarcely  ever  been  a 
Short-horn  breeder  who  has  been  equally  success- 
ful as  a  breeder  of  males  and  a  breeder  of  females ; 
and  that  the  successful  bulls  at  Exhibitions  are 
generally  of  a  different  blood  from  those  animals 
which  are  successful  as  prise  takers  in  the  classes 
of  cows  and  heifers.  There  is  another  fact  con- 
nected with  breeding,  that  few  breeders  long  main- 
tain their  position,  there  being  some  causes,  not 
well  understood  in  operation,  against  a  high  state 
of  excellence  being  long  perpetuated,  and  that  the 
introduction  of  new  blood  into  a  herd  appears 
always  to  have  a  most  marked  influence  on  the 
conformation  of  the  produce. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  on  the  ques- 
tion of  breeding  in-and-in.  The  necessity  for  the 
introduction  of  new  blood,  well  selected,  from  a 
good  stock,  is,  we  thick,  now  pretty  iully  established. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  many  of  the  most 
rigorous  animals  which  have  perpetuated  their 
distinguishing  points  on  their  progeny,  and  stamp- 
ad  their  general  appearance  so  that  good  observers 
at  once  recognise  the  descent,  had  not  full  pedi- 
grees. We  give  as  a  striking  illustration.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Fairfax.  The  pedigree  of  the  dam  of  this 
celebrated  bull  was  defective.  There  are  almost 
always  to  be  observed  in  a  well  selected  stock,  dis- 
tinguishing features,  so  that  judges  can  at  once  de- 
termine from  what  blood  they  are  descended. 
Hence  the  almost  total  impossibility  of  the  judges 
*  at  an  exhibition,  with  the  proper  amount  of  know* 
ledge*  not  m&king  shrewd  guesses  at  the  blood  of 
the  stock  exhibited,  even  although  the  pedigrees 
mre  withheld^  and  though  they  may  have  never 


seen  the  individual  animals  previously.  Hence, 
it  requires  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  judgment 
to  combine  and  compare  the  qualities  of  the  differ- 
ent animals  exhibited,  and  to  free  the  mind  as 
much  as  possible,  from  predilection  for  animals  of 
a  particular  blood.  This  renders  the  office  of  a 
judge  of  Short- horns  an  extremely  oneroui  one, 
and  therefore  their  awards  ought  always  to  be  leni- 
ently animadverted  on. 

In  giving  a  description  of  the  points  which 
should  distingiush  the  structural  formation  of  the 
Short-horn,  we  will  take  the  aged  bull,  namelyi 
three,  or  above  three  years  old,  giving  the  appear- 
ance when  viewed  in  different  positions. 

Viewed  from  behind,  there  should  be  a  breadth 
of  carcass,  a  levelness  and  squareness  above,  and 
along  the  quarters  and  back.  The  ribs  should 
appear  to  be  in  nearly  a  straight  line  with  the 
shoulders  and  hind  quarters ;  the  thighs  or  tvriti 
should  descend  in  nearly  a  straight  line ;  the  mus- 
cles of  the  thighs  should  be  fully  developed  in  the 
inside,  the  thighs  being  united  to  one  another  well 
down  towards  the  hocks.  The  hocks  should  be 
broadly  formed,  straight  and  large,  and  the  legs 
straight  and  delicately  formed  beneath  the  hock. 
The  whole  appearance  should  give  a  general  sym- 
metry to  the  frame  of  the  animal. 

Viewed  sideways,  the  animal  should  appear  mo* 
derately  long,  height  and  size  corresponding.  The 
head  should  be  rather  low  set,  upon  a  strong, 
broad,  deep,  and  muscular  neck.  The  head  long, 
and  tapering  towards  the  muzzle,  the  forehead 
broad  between  the  eyes,  line  b,  with  the  bones  for 
the  sockets  raised,  giving  a  concave  appearance 
between  the  eyes.  The  eye  should  be  large,  lus- 
trous, and  prominent,  pressed  outward,  with  the 
fatty  bed  below.  This  is,  in  all  animals,  a  certain 
index  of  facility  of  secreting  fat.  The  skin  around 
the  eye  and  muzzle  should  of  a  delicate  orange 
tinge ;  the  nostrils  wide ;  the  jaws  moderately  clean ; 
the  ears  long,  well  set,  near  the  crown  of  the  head, 
and  covered  with  silky  hair  in  the  inside.  The 
horn  should  be  short,  not  too  thick,  somewhat 
smooth,  rather  pointed,  and  the  colour  white  or 
slightly  tinged  with  brown,  corresponding  to  the 
colour  of  the  skin.  The  throat  should  be  clean 
with  the  skin  loose  down  towards  the  brisket.  The 
muscles  along  the  neck  should  be  raised  and 
strongly  developed.  If  so,  the  muscles  along  the 
back,  loins,  and  down  the  whole  extremities  will 
almost  invariably  be  correspondingly  developed. 
The  shoulder  blades  should  be  short,  covered  with 
muscles,  the  top  of  the  shoulders  broad ;  and  there 
should  be  little  or  no  percepti()le  hollow  or  depres- 
sion behind  them.  This  point  is  very  often  faulty 
in  the  Short-horn.  The  ribs  should  be  well  arched 
from  the  epine^  and  appear  to  ha  wide  apart  Irom 
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one  another.  Towards  the  hookbone  the  bony 
frame  sbonld  be  wide,  and  the  parts  well  clothed 
with  flesh,  and  straight  along  to  the  top  of  the  astting 
on  of  the  tail.  Across  the  loins  there  should  be 
an  indentation  over  the  spine,  the  hookbones  mo- 
derately developed,  and  the  space  marked  between 
the  last  rib  and  the  hookbone  should  be  short.  Be- 
hind the  hookbone  and  towards  the  tail  (the  quar- 
ters), the  muscles  should  be  well  raised,  embedded 
in  fatty  cellular  texture,  and  thus  feel  soft,  and 
elastic  to  the  touch.  The  breadth  between  the 
hooks,  line  t,  should  correspond  to  the  length  be- 
tween the  points  of  the  hook  and  the  point  of 
the  fat  and  fleshy  rump  t,  towards  rump.  In  a  full 
sised  bull  this  will  be  about  2  ft.  2  in.  to  2  ft.  6  in. 
The  tail  should  be  gracefully  set  on,  small  towards 
the  point,  and  somewhat  long.  The  chest  should 
be  deep,  wide,  and  circular ;  the  ribs  forming  a 
circular  cone.  The  brisket  should  descend  towards 
the  knees,  and  protuberate  before  the  forelesrs. 
The  skin  of  the  brisket  loose  and  flexible.  The 
forelegs  should  be  broad  and  muscular  above  the 
knee,  line  h.  Before  the  point  of  the  shoulder  ff, 
there  should  be  a  deposit  of  fat  palpable  to  the  feel. 
The  shoulder  blades  should  feel  to  the  touch  as  if 
covered  with  soft  cellular  muscles.  Over  the  ribs 
the  same  soft  elastic  touch  should  be  felt.  One  of 
the  chief  points  of  excellence  in  the  male  is,  that 
there  should  be  nowhere  any  patches  of  fleoh  or 
hi,  but  that  the  whole  frame  should  be  evenly 
clothed  with  flesh,  presenting  to  the  touch  a  soft 
oily  feel  beneath  the  skin.  The  skin  should  be 
elastic,  soft,  pliable,  and  velvety  to  the  touch,  not 
too  thin.  When  touched  the  resistance  should  be 
80  delicate  as  to  give  pleasure  to  a  sensitive  hand, 
yielding  to  the  Angers.  It  should  feel  loose  along 
the  ribs,  and  particularly  on  the  neck,  shoulder- 
blades,  &c.  The  hair  is  also  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance—it should  be  close,  mossy,  and  furry. 
Single  hairs  should  present  to  the  eye  not  the  or- 
dinary straight  line  of  hairs,  but  something  of  the 
curl  of  long  wool,  without  being  absolutely  curled. 
The  waving  of  the  coat  should  also  be  delicately 
marked.  The  length  of  hair  is  dependent  upon 
the  season,  condition,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
animal  has  been  housed. 

Colour  we  do  not  deem  of  great  importance,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  black,  or  has  not  a  black  or  blue 
tinge.  There  have  been  more  prizes  awarded  to 
white  animals,  than  to  those  of  any  other  colour ; 
but  fashion  is  now  strongly  in  favour  of  roans, 
mere  particularly  dark  red  roans.  Those  having 
hair  somewhat  evenly  mixed,  with  one  or  two  small 
patches  of  white  about  the  flanks  and  sides,  are 
preferred.  Some  object  to  those  coloured  red  and 
white,  when  the  patches  of  red  or  white  are  large. 
A  still  better  grounded  objection  ia  to  those  hivhag 


small  indistinct  spots  of  mixed  hair  about  the  size 
of  a  shilling  to  half-a-crown,  along  both  sides  of 
the  spine.  These  are  generally  understood  not  to 
be  kindly  feeders.  But  colours  of  deep  red,  dark 
roan,  or  delicate  roan,  strawberry-spotted,  cream 
colour,  or  white,  are  all  good.  While  is  regarded 
by  many,  as  an  indication  of  delicacy  of  constitution: 
the  very  opposite  we  believe  to  be  the  fact.  If  a 
white  colour  is  an  index  of  delicacy  of  constitution, 
how  is  it  to  be  explained  that  animals  exposed  to 
cold,  such  as  in  the  arctic  regions,  are  generally 
white;  and  what  is  equally  remarkable,  that  in  the 
interior  of  Africa  the  domesticated  ox  ia  generally 
white,  while  the  sheep  are  almost  always  spotted 
with  bruwn  or  black  spots  7  Ciapperton  states,  that 
he  saw  herds  of  cattle,  equal  in  appearance  to  the 
best  he  had  ever  seen  in  this  country  j  and,  in  one 
kingdom  he  passed  through,  butter  equal  to  the 
finest  Chesshire.  He  also  mentions  a  most  formi- 
dable breed  of  wild  cattle  of  a  red  colour.  Colour, 
therefore,  we  do  not  consider  of  great  importance. 
More  is  dependent  on  the  symmetry  of  form ;  and, 
when  the  several  parts  of  the  animal  combine  to 
form  a  symmetrical  hannony,  the  Short-horn  aur- 
pases  all  the  other  domesticated  cattle  in  beauty. 

Viewed  in  front,  the  animal  should  present  the 
same  level  appearance,  with  brisket  deep  and  well 
forward.  The  point  behind  the  shoulder  can  be 
here  well  observed,  and  there  should  be  little  or  no 
falling  oflf  on  this  point.  The  feet  should  be  cir- 
cular, with  the  hoof  strong  and  upright.  Good 
hoofs  are  of  great  importance  for  cattle  travelling. 
The  animal,  when  walking,  ahould  have  a  somewhat 
gay,  elastic  step. 

Before  determining  which  is  the  best  animal^ 
both  sides  should  be  examined,  as  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon, in  some  breeda,  particularly  the  highly  pam- 
pered Short-horn,  to  find  one  side  more  delicate  to 
the  touch  and  better  clothed  with  fat  than  the  other 
side.  We  have  heard  various  reasons  assigned  for 
this  somewhat  strange  anomaly.  The  most  com* 
mon  is,  that  if  the  animal  gets  the  habit  of  lying 
always  on  one  side,  that  side  will  be  more  clothed 
with  fat.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  a  defect  in  the  structural  formation,  poaal* 
bly  in  the  nervous  system.  But  whatever  is  the 
cause,  we  look  upon  it  as  a  very  serious  objection  in 
all  animals  for  breeding. 

The  fallowing  is  a  scale  of  points  in  the  bull  !— 

1.  Pedigree  on  the  female  side. 

2.  Pedigree  on  the  male  aide. 

3.  Eye  large,  clear,  and  prominent. 

4.  Muscles  of  the  neck  full  arched,  but  without 
being  coarse  or  heavy* 

5.  Chest  deep  and  circnlaf » 

6.  Barrel  well  arched  from  the  point  of  the  abort 
ribe ;  circular,  and  rather  light  at  the  flank. 
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7.  Tonch^skin  noh,  velvety,  and  moderately 
thin,  yielding  to  the  touch. 

8.  Hair  thick,  soft,  silky  to  the  touch  and  twisted. 
0.  Back  straight  from  point  of  the  shoulders  to 

the  setting  on  of  the  tail. 

10.  Point  behind  the  f^houlder  ^,  full  and  level 
with  the  shoulder. 

]  1 .  The  whole  surface  of  the  bony  structure  of 
the  body  evenly  clothed  with  cellular  muscle  and  fat. 

12.  Hooks  broad,  level,  and  well  clothed  with 
muscles  and  fat. 

13.  Head  fine  and  tapering ;  cheek  moderately 
clothed  with  flesh. 

14.  Forehead  broad  and  concave. 

15.  Muzzle  fine;  colour,  orange  tint. 

16.  Throat  clean,  with  the  skin  loose  down  to- 
wards the  brisket. 

17.  Brisket  full,  well  forward,  and  deep. 

18.  The  shoulders  not  coarse,  but  clothed  with 
soft  cellular  flesh. 

19.  Hocks  large  and  clean,  with  flesh  descending 
down  near  to  the  joint— legs  below  the  hock,  clean 
and  delicately  formed. 

20.  Well-ribbed  home. 

21.  Legs  somewhat  short  and  squarely  placed. 

22.  Forelegs  above  the  knee-joint  broad,  with 
swelling  muscles,  and  fine  below  the  knees. 

23.  Colour  distinct,  rich  without  a  shade  of  blue 
or  black. 

24.  Horns  moderate  in  size,  not  thick  at  the 
roots,  soft-looking,  grisky,  t  e,  not  polished  looking. 

25.  Hoofs  round,  and  moderate  in  size. 

26.  General  appearance  gay,  and  docile  looking. 

There  may  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  ar- 
ranging of  the  different  points,  especially  what  may 
be  considered  the  minor  ones.  Perhaps  pedigree 
should  not  have  been  placed  among  the  points,  as 
the  committees  usually  appointed  to  arrange  the 
stock  previous  to  exhibition,  generally  withhold 
the  pedigrees,  with  the  view  of  guarding,  as  far  as 
it  is  practicable,  against  the  judges  being  influenced 
by  predilections  for  stock  of  a  particular  blood. 
Almost  no  animal  which  has  not  a  fair  pedigree 
has  any  chance  in  a  show-yard  with  an  animsd  of 
good  blood,  provided  the  judges  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  Short-horn. 


THE  SHORT-HORNED  COW. 

The  cow  and  heifer  should  present  a  somewhat 
different  form  from  that  of  the  bull,  being  more 
feminine  and  less  robust  in  the  development  of  the 
joints  and  muscles.  In  the  females  of  all  animals, 
there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  deposit  fatty  matter 
between  the  muscles,  and  also  more  immediately 
under  the  skin— this  gives  a  greater  roundness  and 
compactness  of  form.  The  pelvis  and  hind  quarters 
should  be  more  fully  developed  than  in  the  male, 


and  the  point  called  the  stifle  joint  should  be  more 
out  to  allow  room  for  the  devdopment  of  the  foetus. 
The  cow,  unlike  the  bull,  should  stand  rather 
higher  behind  than  before ;  and  should  also  pre- 
sent a  more  rounded  and  broader  appearance,  par- 
ticularly behind  the  chest,  than  the  bull.  It  is  im- 
portant to  observe  the  cow  is  properly  formed  here, 
as  there  is  no  other  animal,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  human  species,  with  which  there 
are  more  casualties  during  the  progress  of  gesta- 
tion and  parturition;  abortion  being  the  most 
common,  and  the  most  serious  of  all  the  accidents, 
that  animal  is  subject  to,  as  a  breeding  animal. 

The  power  of  secreting  milk  and  also  of  laying 
on  fat  and  flesh,  is  dependant,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  on  the  development  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem, and  the  common  way  of  examining  a  milk 
cow  by  feeling  what  is  termed  the  milk  veins,  viz., 
those  which  pass  along  the  belly  before  the  udder, 
is  a  certain  sign  of  this.    The  udder*  should  be 
handsome,  large,  well  formed  on  the  belly;  the 
teats  evenly  placed,  and  moderate  in  size ;  but  as 
the  property  of  giving  milk  is  not  one  for  which 
the  Short-horn  is  esteemed,  the  udder  should  not 
be  overlarge,  as  it  requires  to  be  in  the  Ayrshire, 
or  other  dairy  breeds.    The  tail  should  be  rather 
longer  than  in  the  male,  ^nd  tapering  towards  the 
point.    The  eye  should  be  large,  soft,  and  expres- 
sive of  docility.    The  head  should  be  fine,  taper- 
ing towards  the  muzzle,  and  the  neck  should  be 
less  muscular  than  in  the  male.    The  horn  smaller 
and  more  turned  in  or  upward  than  in  the  bulL 
The  cow  should  present  a  more  deep,  rounded, 
and  punchy  form  than  the  male.    The  parts  termed 
points  should  be  more  distinctly  marked  than  in 
the  male.    The  point  of  the  hook  bone  should  be 
raised,  and  present  to  the  eye  an  openness  in  the 
bony  structure.    On  each  side  of  the  tail,  flank, 
point  before  the  shoulder,  there  should  be  deposits 
of  fatty  matter,  corresponding  to  the  state  of  con- 
dition in  which  the  animal  is  at  the  time.    Also 
the  fat  on  the  short  ribs,  and  along  the  back, 
should  be  somewhat  less  uniform  and  more  in 
patches  than  in  the  male.    This  grand  distinction, 
which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  of  the  fat  in  the 
female  being  more  on  the  surface  than  in  the  male, 
is  apparently  not  well  understood  by  judges,  as  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  cow  placed  first,  with 
some  of  the  points  which  should  distinguish  the 
male ;  and,  again,  the  bull  well  forward  in  the  list 
with  some  of  the  points  which  should  characterise 
the  cow  or  the  stot.    Another  distinction  we  deem 
of  the  greatest  importance,  namely,  that  the  bull 
should  have  all  the  masculineness  which  belongs 
to  his  sex,  while  the  cow  and  heifer  should  have 
all  the  feminineness  of  the  female,  and  none  of  the 
peculiar  or  masculine  appearance  of  the  bull. 
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The  above  outline  of  a  three  year  old  Short-horn 
cow  gives  a  fair  representation  of  one  made  up  for 
exhibition.  The  points  are  marked  nearly  the  same 
as  in  the  bull.  The  point  p  is  one  of  greater  im- 
portance in  the  cow  and  heifer  than  in  the  bull. 
The  distance  between  the  hooks  r,  q,  should  cor- 
respond to  the  distance  r,  u — this  will  vary  from  2 
feet  to  2  feet  8  inches.  The  breadth  between  the 
forelegs  with  the  swelling  out  of  the  brisket  are 
fully  brought  out  in  the  cut—this,  with  the  depth, 
width,  and  roominess  of  the  hind-quarters,  is  essen- 
tial with  perfection  of  the  cow. 

The  condition  as  to  fat  in  which  the  animals 
more  particularly  iu  the  classes  for  aged  bulls  and 
for  cows  of  the  Short-horn  breed  are  now  exhibi- 
ted, has  often  been  a  subject  of  grave  discussion. 
It  has  been  strongly  affirmed  that  over-feeding 
destroys  the  future  usefulness  of  the  animals  exhi- 
bited. Others  assert  that  it  is  necessary  to  feed 
the  animals  to  show  their  points,  maintaining  that 
it  is  impossible  to  judge  an  animal  till  the  points 
are  brought  out  by  feeding  ;  while  others  hold  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  judging  correctly  if  allow- 
ance is  made  for  condition.  We  believe  the  latter 
assertion  to  be  correct,  but  it  requires  both  a  nice 
eye  and  considerable  experience  to  judge  what 
effect  condition  has  upon  an  animal  comparatively 
lean  contrasted  with  one  fat.  And  the  committee 
for  superintending  agricultural  exhibitions,  should 
appoint  some  of  their  number  to  inspect  the  ani- 
mals exhibited,  and  set  aside  those  over  fed  rather 
than  leave  the  onerous  duty  to  the  judges.  The 
only  time  we  believe  the  judges  set  aside  a  bull, 
was  at  the  meeting  of  the  Highland  Society  at 
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Berwick,  when  £100  prize  was  awarded  to  an  ani- 
mal which  was  considered  by  many  inferior  to  the 
animal  which  was  set  aside.  Since  that  time  we  have 
seen  as  fat  animals  obtaining  first  premiums.  This 
subject  is  beset  with  great  difficulties,  but  some 
decisive  measures  should  be  taken  by  the  leading 
agricultural  societies  to  check  this  most  serious 
evil. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  see  that  great 
complaints  have  been  made  as  to  the  state  of  obe- 
sity in  which  the  animals  of  almost  all  classes  were 
brought  forward  at  the  Royal  English  Agricultu- 
ral Society's  Meeting  at  Lewes.  The  complaints 
refer  most  particularly  to  the  Herefords,  as  given 
by  us  from  the  Report  of  The  Times,  There  can 
be  no  boubt,  that  a  strong,  and  perhaps  the  strong- 
est objection  to  exhibitions  in  general,  is  that  more 
valuable  animals  have  been  rendered  unfit  for 
breeding  by  making  them  up  for  the  show-yard 
than  by  any  other  cause  whatever.  Over  fattening 
appears  more  hurtful  to  the  female  than  to  the  male, 
except  the  latter  is  above  three  years  old. 

The  state  of  plethora  into  which  both  male  and 
female  are  put  appears  also  to  exercise  a  pernicious 
influence  over  the  progeny.  The  healthful  vigour 
of  the  animal  becomes  impaired  when  in  a  state 
of  obesity.  Besides,  they  often  do  not  produce 
at  all — the  cow  usually  aborting.  This  probably 
arises  in  part  from  the  liver  being  diseased  from 
over-feeding,  as  well  as  the  constitution  of  the  ani- 
mal being  otherwise  injured. 

The  Short-horns  as  milk-secreting  animals,  are 
often  seriously  injured  by  over-feeding,  and  at  pre- 
sent they  stand  in  the  scale  as  dairy  stock.    We 
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are  of  opinion,  however,  tbat  if  tbe  same  attention 
had  been  bestowed  by  breeders  in  developing  their 
powers  of  secreting  milk,  as  has  been  done  in  stu- 
dying their  flesh  and  fat-producing  properties,  they 
ronld  have  taken  a  high  position  as  cows  for  the 
pail,  and  still  maintained  their  position  as  flesh- 
producing  animals.  The  condition  in  which  ani- 
mals of  this  breed  are  generally  kept,  destroys 
their  milk-secreting  powers.  The  constitution  of 
a  heifer,  or  cow  of  any  breed,  appears  to  be  always 
more  or  leas  injured  for  the  dairy  by  over-feeding ; 
this  is  known  to  most  practical  men.  We  have 
■een  several  Short-horns,  and  one  Devon  cow, 
equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  best  Ayrshires,  both  for 
quantity  and  quality  of  milk. 

A  very  valuable  cow  or  heifer  for  breeding  should 
be  kept  in  ordinary  condition.  If,  however,  pre- 
pared for  the  show-yard  by  fattening,  she  should 
be  afterwards  reduced  by  exercise,  or,  still  better, 
working ;  but  even  with  the  greatest  care,  there  is 
almost  a  certainty  she  will  be  injured  for  breeding, 
and  except  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  charac- 
ter for  the  stock,  the  breeders  of  Short-horns  will 
always  find  it  to  be  their  interest  to  avoid  exhi- 
bitions. 

In  determining,  therefore,  which  animal  should 
be  placed  first  in  the  classes  of  cows  and  heifers, 
the  future  value  of  the  animal  as  a  breeder  should 
be  taken  into  account.  It  should  be  judged  of  as 
a  breeding  animal,  and  not  as  an  animal  for  the 
ahambles. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  bulls,  as  well  as  to 
cows  and  heifers. 

In  judging  of  young  animals  of  both  sexes,  it  is 
important  to  keep  steadily  in  view  tbe  distinguish- 
ing quality  of  the  Short-horn,  namely  early  ma- 
turity.  In  this  point  they  excel  all  other  breeds, 
and  in  crossing  impart  this  valuable  property,  less 
or  more,  to  the  offspring. 

There  are  few  joint  diseases  or  malformations 
that  require  to  be  taken  into  account  in  judging 
cattle.  There  is,  however,  one— phthisis  (consump- 
tion)— that  cannot  be  too  strictly  guarded  against. 
From  some  causes  which  we  have  never  seen  well 
expMned,  there  is  a  tendency  in  some  of  the  very 
highest  bred  animals  to  a  delicacy  of  constitution, 
ending  in  disease  of  the  lungs.  Occasionally,  too, 
the  Short-horn  is  aflfected  with  diseased  joints, 
particularly  the  knee  and  hock  joints.  Diseased 
joints  will  be  more  palpable  to  observation  than 
weakness  of  the  organs  of  respiration.  The  state 
of  the  coat,  if  staring  and  unthriving,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eye ;  these,  if  accompanied  with  a 
cough  more  or  less  hard,  or  want  of  muscularity 
of  form^  should  put  judges  on  their  guard  as  to 
the  danger  of  phthisis.  It  is  important  to  keep 
•teadily  in  view  that  a  high  state  of  health  is  more 


essential  in  a  procreating  animal,  thaa  symmetry 
of  form ;  both  should  be  combined ;  but  without 
the  former  the  latter  is  comparatively  valueless. 
The  influence  of  either  parent  on  the  progeny 
is  greatly  dependant  upon  the  degree  of  mental 
and  bodily  vigour,  constitutionally,  as  well  as  at 
tbe  time  of  procreation. 

The  following  are  the  points  of  perfection  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  we  consider  tbe  most  eeadUtiaL 
In  the  cow  we  reverse  the  order  of  the  pedigree 
with  that  of  the  bull,  placing  the  pedigree  of  the 
bull  first,  as  we  think  we  are  justified,  from  close 
and  studied  observation,  in  believing  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  female  partake?)  more  of  the  qualities 
of  her  sire  than  of  the  female,  or  the  sire  or  dam 
of  the  male ;  that  is,  the  produce  of  a  female  will 
be  more  like  the  sire  of  that  female,  than  either 
the  dam  or  sire  of  the  male,  or  the  pai  ents  them- 
selves. Even,  independently  of  this,  the  influence 
of  the  dam  on  the  character  of  the  progeny  we 
hold  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  sire;  this 
being,  however,  subject  to  certain  influences,  upon 
which  we  cannot  enter  at  present. 

1.  Pedigree  on  male  side. 

2.  Pedigree  on  the  female  side. 

3.  Eye  full,  placid,  and  intelligent  looking. 

4.  Head  fine,  tapering  towards  the  muzzle;  nos- 
trils large,  with  the  orange  tint  round  the  munle 
and  eyes,  and  in  the  inside  of  the  ears. 

5.  Touch  soft,  elastic,  yielding  to  the  touch  as 
if  the  skin  covered  a  fatty  fluid  between  the  mus- 
cles and  skin. 

6.  Chest  deep,  well  arched,  and  circular. 

7.  Hooks  broad,  raised,  and  open-looking  at  the 
points. 

8.  Quarters  long,  wide,  and  fully  developed 
down  towards  the  stifle  and  hock  joints. 

9.  Neck  well  set,  straight,  somewhat  long,  fine, 
without  any  appearance  of  coarseness. 

10.  Cheek  small  and  clean. 

11.  Throat  clean  and  well  developed. 

12.  The  points  of  the  bone  projections  more  or 
less  covered  with  fatty  matter,  corresponding  to 
the  state  of  the  condition  of  the  animal. 

13.  Back  broad,  straight  from  the  top  of  the 
neck  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tiul,  and  the  tail  at 
right  angles  to  the  back. 

14.  Shoulders  short,  light,  and  clothed  with 
muscles  and  fat,  the  shoulders  widely  set  at  the 
points. 

15.  Point  fi  behind  the  shoulders  full,  and  in 
line  with  the  shoulders  and  back.  If  so,  the  whole 
back  will  be  correspondinglr  clothed  with  flesh. 

16.  Barrel  hooped,  arched  and  moderately  deep 
in  the  cow,  rather  light  in  the  heifer. 

17.  Well-ribbed  home,  space  moderate  between 
the  last  rib  and  bock. 
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18.  Hair  thick,  furry,  fine  and  silky. 

19.  Udder,  in  the  cow,  moderate  in  size.  In  a 
line  with  the  belly,  and  well  up  behind.  Teals  me- 
dium size  and  properly  placed.  In  the  heifer  the 
udder  loose  behind,  and  developed  before,  corres- 
ponding to  condition. 

20.  Legs  squarely  placed,  with  full  knee  and 
hock  joints  broad  and  muscular  above,  and  moder- 
ately broad  below  the  hocks  and  knees. 

21.  Horns  smooth,  not  too  thick  at  the  bate, 
white  or  tipped  with  light  brown,  corresponding 
to  colour  of  the  skin. 

22.  Ears  moderately  long,  oval  shaped,  clothed 
with  silky  hair  in  the  inside. 

23.  Colour  rich,  dark  or  light  roan,  white  and 
red,  or  white.  Dark  small  spots  on  a  white  skin 
is  particularly  objectionable,  especially  when  the 
hair  is  white  and  the  spots  dark. 

24.  Tail  well  set  on,  thin  towards  the  point, 
long,  down  to  near  the  hock  joints. 

25.  Feet  sound,  moderate  in  size,  and  round  in 
•bape. 

26.  General  appearance  lively,  gay,  docile  and 
styKsh  looking. 

27.  Growth  moderate.  In  young  animals  if 
over-large,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  coarseness. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  be  as  distinct  and  mi- 
nute as  space  would  permit  in  the  description  of 
the  properties  of  the  Short-horns.  Those  who,  with 
the  aid  of  the  cuts,  may  find  difficulty  in  fully  un- 
derstanding the  description  given,  would  be  greatly 
assisted  by  going  over  the  points  with  a  live  animal, 
even  of  any  breed— if  a  high  bred  Short-horn,  of 
course  more  of  the  points  will  be  observed. 


THE  AYRSHIRE    BREED. 

The  milk-producing  breeds  of  cattle  are  more 
widely  diffused  than  the  flesh-producing  ones. 
Much  of  the  soil  in  this  country  is  naturally  so 
inferior,  or  is  kept  in  such  poor  candition,  that  the 
herbage  is  inadequate  to  sustain,  profitobly,  the 
fat-secreting  breeds ;  hence  those  breeds  which 
yield  a  return  in  the  form  of  butter  and  cheese, 
are  prefered  to  those  which  require  richer  pastures. 
Among  the  many  valuable  breeds  for  the  dairy,  the 
Ayrshire  takes  a  prominent  place;  and,  as  a  milk- 
producing  breed,  is  inferior  only  to  the  Aldemey. 
By  some  it  is  considered  equal — by  most  dairy 
farmers  in  Scotland  even  superior.  When  the 
butyraceous  deposit  is  stopped  by  the  cows  be- 
coming dry,  they  are  easily  fattened.  Oxen  of  the 
Ayrshire  breed,  when  well  fed  in  youth,  grow  to 
good  weights  at  2§  to  3  years  old.  If  crossed  with 
the  8hort-hom,  they  are  valuable  animals  for  the 
grazier.    The  Ayrshire  breed,  for  these  qualities. 


is  therefore  more  widely  spread  over  the  country 
than  any.  other. 

The  origin  of  this  valuable  breed  cannot  now  be 
traced.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross 
of  the  West  Highland  with  some  less  hardy  breed. 
This  breed  has,  we  believe,  within  these  few  years, 
slightly  deteriorated,  having  become  more  delicate 
in  constitution.  This  is  not  willingly  admitted  by 
breeders,  but  we  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
fact.  Probably  this  delicacy  of  constitution  can  bt 
traced  to  the  change  of  form  produced  by  breeding 
tfi-and-ts,  as  many  of  the  most  esteemed  herds 
have  a  close  affinity  with  one  another,  and  many 
breeders  never  introduce  a  change  into  their  stock. 
The  breeding  of  theqfi  simply  for  their  milk-secret* 
ing  qualities  has  produced  a  smaller  animal,  with 
a  somewhat  contracted  chest,  and  enlarged  pelvis. 
The  bull  is  selected,  more  from  being  the  calf  of  a 
good  milker  than  from  symmetry  of  form,  or  pedi* 
gree — indeed,  the  last  appears  to  be  little  regarded. 
The  quey  calves  of  the  best  milkers  are  also  reared 
to  supply  the  place  of  their  dams,  hence  the  milk« 
secreting  powers  are  propagated  more  by  heredi* 
tary  qualities,  than  either  by  selection  of  animals 
from  particular  herds,  or  the  selecting  of  animals 
of  a  peculiar  formation.  There  are,  however,  cer- 
tain forms  indicative  of  certain  qualities,  which  ara 
so  far  a  guide  in  judging  of  such  milk-producing 
breeds  as  the  Ayrshire ;  and  these  should  be  more 
carefully  studied  by  breeders  in  general. 

Lately  a  gentleman  named  Fran9ois  Guenon,  a 
Frenchman,  professed  to  have  found  by  close  ob- 
servation that  certain  distinguishing  marks  were 
unfailing  signs  of  quantity,  quality  of  milk,  and 
the  period  a  cow  would  retain  her  milk-giving  qua- 
lities after  calving.  The  subject  was  taken  up  by 
several  agricultural  societies  in  France,  and 
opinions  pronounced  highly  favourable  to  the  the- 
ory. We  cannot,  without  a  series  of  cuts,  explain 
the  distingmshing  marks ;  but  they  are  such  as  are 
commonly  observed  by  those  who  come  in  close 
contact  with  dairy  stock.  We  have  seen  both 
keepers  of  cows,  as  well  as  dairymaids,  point  out 
nearly  the  same  signs  which  M.  Guenon  has  done, 
in  judging  the  milk-giving  qualities  of  an  animal 
with  which  they  were  not  familiar. 

We  will,  in  proceeding  to  describe  the  most  pro- 
minent features  of  the  best  kind  of  cattle  for  pro- 
ducing milk,  confine  ourselves  to  the  Ayrshire,  as 
these  are  the  only  breed  in  Scotland  that  are  reared 
principally  for  their  power  of  secreting  the  lactic 
fluid.  The  particular  points  in  the  structural 
formation  can  be  understood  by  those  having  a 
knowledge  of  stock,  without  giving  cuts.  To  those 
who  do  not  understand  stock,  we  refer  them  to  the 
cuts  previously  given  in  describing  the  Short- 
horns. 
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The  head  of  both  male  and  female  should  be 
small,  rather  long,  and  tapering  towards  the  roaz- 
de,  which  should  be  darker  than  the  colour  of  the 
skin,  the  eye  large,  lively,  but  not  too  prominent. 
In  both  bull  and  cow  the  jaw  bone  should  be  strong, 
and  open  behind,  to  admit  of  the  throat  being  fully 
developed,  where  it  passes  from  the  head  into  the 
neck.    The  horns  should  be  small,  clean,  crooked, 
and  placed  at  considerable  distance  from  one  ano- 
ther at  the  setting  on.    The  ears  rather  large,  and 
orange  tipped  in  the  inside.    The  neck  long,  slen- 
der>  tapering  towards  the  head,  and  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  hoUowness ;  the  skin  and  throat  loose- 
ly attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.    The 
point  of  the  wither  or  shoulder  should  be  thin. 
The  shoulder  blades  should  be  close  above,  with  a 
very  slight  covering  of  muscle.    They  should  be 
developed  outwards  to  the  point  of  the  shoulders, 
and  should  appear  to  the  eye  as  detached  from  the 
structure  of  the  chest.    The  chest,  four  quarters, 
and  neck  should  be  light.    The  hind  quarters  large, 
and  somewhat  heavy.    The  back  should  be  straight, 
gradually  widening  from  the  point  of  the  shoul- 
ders towards  the  hook  bones.    These  should  be 
wide,  raised  at  the  points,  and  presenting  a  some- 
what scraggy  look.    The  ribs  towards  the  pelvis 
should  be  wide  and  circular.    These,  with  the  joints, 
should  appear  open.    The  carcass  should  gradu- 
ally deepen  towards  the  hind  quarters,  and  these 
should  be  deep.    The  length  of  quarters  should 
exceed  the  breadth  between  the  hocks.    Dairy 
stock  can  scarcely  be  too  long  in  the  quarters.  The 
quarters  with  the  pelvis  should  be  roomy — the 
buttocks  should  be  square,  and  somewhat  fleshy— 
the  distance  between  the  top  of  the  tail  and  the 
hock  joints  should  be  extreme.    The  hock  joints 
should  be  broad,  as  well  as  the  legs  above  and 
beneath  these  joints.     The  fore  and  hind  legs 
should  be  short,  somewhat  delicately  formed  at  the 
joints  as  well  as  at  the  fetlock,  and  the  animal 
should  appear  short-legged.    The  feet  should  be 
round,  somewhat  large,  and    strong.      The  tail 
should  be  set  on  rather  at  a  curve,  than  at  right 
angles.     It  should  be  long,  tapering  towards  the 
point,  and  the  quantity  of  hair  at  the  point  should 
be  moderate.    The  form  of  the  milk  vessel  is  of 
paramount  importance.    It  can  scarcely  be  too 
capacious;  it  should  be  placed  well  forward  on 
the  belly,  and  appear  behind  the  line  of  the  thighs. 
It  should  have  a  somewhat  square  form,  but  not 
low,  heavy,  nor  loose,  nor  flesh) .      The  colour  of 
the  udder  is  by  some  also  deemed  of  great  impor- 
tance.   It  should  be  rather  white  than  brown, 
except  the  colour  of  the  skin  be  wholly  brown  or 
black.    The  milk  veins  should  be  large  and  pro- 
minent, the  teats  should  be  placed  wide  apart* 
rather  small  and  pointing  outwards.    Next  in  im- 


portance to  the  form  of  the  udder  is  the  touch. 
The  skin  should  be  thin,  having  the  soft  feel  of  a 
fine  kid  glove.  The  hair  should  be  soft,  and  some- 
what woolly.  The  colour  should  be  distinct ;  dark 
red,  or  approaching  to  black,  are  both  fashionable. 
The  colours,  if  two,  should  be  arranged  in  blots 
or  small  patches ;  light  fawns  are  not  uncommon, 
but  are  not  deemed  hardy ;  some  are  beautifully 
spotted  with  red  on  a  white  ground.  The  very 
light  colours  approaching  to  white  are  objectionable. 
A  dash  of  the  Alderney,  as  well  as  of  the  West 
Highlander,  can  sometimes  be  discerned,  particu- 
larly in  the  colour  of  the  best  Ayrshires ;  but  the 
breed  as  a  whole,  presents  a  characterise  dis- 
tinctness of  colours  as  well  as  of  form.  The  form 
wants  that  symmetry  which  distinguishes  the 
Short-horn,  being  more  lengthy  and  less  propor- 
tional. They  are,  as  a  breed,  constitutionally  much 
more  restless  and  excitable  than  the  Short-horn, 
approaching  more  to  the  West  Highlander.  The 
eye,  although  lively,  should  be  expressive  of  quiet- 
ness and  placidity  of  temper;  an  irritability  of 
temper  being  a  not  uncommon  defect  in  the  Ayr- 
shire ;  the  bulls  in  some  districts  becoming  dan- 
gerous. This  defect  is  believed  by  some  to  be  con- 
fined to  particular  localities,  and  connected  in  some 
degree  with  the  soil.  The  animal,  when  walking, 
should  have  a  gay  and  somewhat  jaunty  appearance, 
and  present  all  the  signs  of  a  healthy  constitution. 
This  latter  point  has  been  too  much  overlooked  in 
judging  of  A3rrshire  stock.  The  animals  are  what 
is  termed  drawn  too  fine ;  hence,  the  great  tendency 
to  chest  diseases  in  this  breed. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  arrange  the  diflferent 
points  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  the  short-horns.  Pedi- 
gree is,  as  we  previously  stated,  little  attended  to  in 
this  breed.  The  bull,  if  in  fair  condition,  should  have 
an  equal  covering  of  fatty  flesh  all  over  the  body, 
every  part  of  it  being  clothed  as  it  were  with  flesh. 
The  skin  soft,  with  the  hair  silky  to  the  touch ; 
and  although  he  should  be  less  feminine  in  appear- 
ance than  a  cow,  he  should  not  be  too  masculine 
looking.  The  muscles  of  both  sexes,  particularly 
the  female,  should  be  somewhat  slender.  These 
will  be  best  observed  along  the  neck. 

The  young  of  both  sexes  should  be  judged  of 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  matured  animals.  In 
the  heifer,  the  udder  should  be  somewhat  promi- 
nently developed ;  the  skin  of  it  being  loose  be- 
hind, and  showing  a  capability  of  stretching. 

The  system  followed  in  rearing  Ayrshires  is  ra- 
ther to  stint  them  in  growth  when  young,  pinch- 
ing them  in  food,  and  exposing  them  to  inclement 
weather.  They  are,  therefore,  small  in  size,  and 
the  skin,  from  the  old  hair  remaining  till  a  late 
period  of  the  season,  has  generally  a  furry,  mossy 
appearance  up  till  the  middle  of  summer. 
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In  judf^ing  of  dairy  stock,  the  first  point  is 
unquestionably  the  form  of  the  udder ;  the  second, 
the  touch ;  the  third,  the  upper  pointing  of  the 
hooks ;  the  fourth  the  length  of  quarters ;  the  fifth, 
roominess  of  the  pelvis ;  the  sixth,  arching  of  the 
short  ribs.  The  eye,  size  of  jaw-bone,  the  form 
of  neck,  colour,  &c.,  following  the  other  points  in 
somewhat  the  same  order  as  in  the  Short-horn. 
The  medium  size  is  usually  preferred.  The  breed, 
as  a  whole,  is  dimished  in  size  from  the  system 
of  rearing  to  which  we  have  previously  alluded. 
Full  feeding  the  stock  when  young  is  known  to 
injure  their  milk-secreting  qualities,  and  is  there- 
fore generally  carefully  avoided. 


THE   WEST    HIGHLAND    CATTLE. 

The  West  Highland  breed  of  cattle  are  particu- 
larly adapted  for  inferior  and  for  mountain  pastures 
being  hardy,  bold,  and,  when  they  arrive  at  maturity, 
possessing  great  aptitude  to  fatten  on  pastures 
which  would  not  maintain  the  less  hardy  breeds 
even  in  ordinary  condition.  They  possess  other 
properties  of  equal  importance.  The  beef  is  laid  on 
almost  entirely  on  the  back,  and  the  quality  of  the 
flesh  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  breed,  from 
the  fat  being  distributed  in  an  uncommonly  equal 
manner  among  and  in  the  body  of  the  muscles. 
The  beef  presents  to  the  eye  a  beautiful  marbled 
mixture.  This  mixing  of  the  fat  with  the  lean  en- 
hances the  value  of  the  beef  in  the  butcher  market. 
Besides,  the  flesh  of  the  West  Highland  ox  has  a 
peculiar  aroma,  which  makes  it  as  superior  to  the 
flesh  of  the  common  ox,  as  the  mutton  of  the  black- 
faced  is  to  that  of  the  white-faced  sheep. 

As  objects  of  beauty.  West  Highland  cattle  are 
superior  to  every  other  animal ;  young  horses  alone 
excepted.  Seen  near  or  in  the  distance,  whether  in 
natural  wood  or  on  mountain  sides,  or  confined 
in  parks  surrounding  gentlemen's  seats,  the  West 
Highlander  presents  a  much  more  picturesque  ap- 
pearance than  deer,  either  domesticated  or  wild ; 
and  we  have  often  wondered  why  gentlemen  who 
study  the  picturesque,  do  not  always  keep  a  herd  of 
these  in  their  policies. 

West  Highland  cattle  are  naturally  of  a  wild  and 
irritable  disposition;  disliking  confinement,  parti- 
cularly when  young.  They  are  restless,  easily  ex- 
cited, and  generally  cruel  to  one  another  if  crowded 
together.  Still  they  are  more  eminently  gregarious 
than  any  other  breed  of  cattle.  When  kept  alone, 
they  fret,  pine,  and  usually  make  little  progress  in 
fattening. 

As  dairy  stock  they  are  not  much  cultivated.  The 
milk  is  rich  in  quality,  but  the  quantity  is  seldom 
great,  and  they  are  not  considered  as  keeping  long 
In  a  full  bloom  of  milk,  beco  Jiing  dry  sooner  than 


the  common  dairy  breeds.  They  are  generally 
allowed  to  suckle  their  offspring,  which  oflice  they 
perform  with  the  greatest  paternal  anxiety,  and  thus 
their  powers  as  dairy  stock  are  little  attended  to, 
and  in  all  probability  impaired.  West  Highland 
cattle  are  reared  where  even  other  hardy  breeds 
would  in  time  degenerate  or  die  out,  and  they  wiU 
thrive  and  fatten  on  pastures  unsuited  for  other 
stock,  either  sheep  or  cattle.  The  demand  for  wool 
and  mutton  is,  however,  gradually  restricting  the 
walks  of  the  West  Highlander. 

When  crossed  with  the  Short-horn,  the  progeny 
acquire  the  early  aptitude  to  fatten  of  that  breed,  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  much  of  the  beautiful 
symmetry  of  form  of  the  West  Highlander.  The 
cross  is  a  most  valuable  animal  for  the  grazier  and 
the  flesher.  Perhaps  no  two  breeds  are  more  alike 
in  structural  formation  than  the  West  Highland  and 
the  Short-horn.  Making  allowance  for  size,  con- 
dition, and  colour,  the  former  will  often,  upon  com- 
panson,  maintain  his  ground  as  a  perfect  specimen 
of  the  ox  ;  and  what  are  deemed  the  most  impor- 
tant points  in  the  one  breed  are  also  deemed  the 
important  ones  in  the  other.  This  similarity  between 
the  two  breeds  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice  as  the 
West  Highlander  appears  to  stand  apart  from  other 
breeds  of  domesticated  cattle.  We  have  occasionally 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  relationship  of  [different 
breeds  to  the  West  Highlander,  but  without  much 
success,  with  the  exception  of  the  best  bred  Ayr- 
shires,  and  the  wild  cattle  kept  at  Cbillingham  in 
Northumberland,  and  at  Hamilton.  We  have  been 
aUke  unsuccessful  in  our  endeavours  to  trace  him 
to  any  other  breed  in  Europe  or  Africa.  The  period 
of  the  introduction  of  the  West  Highlander  into 
Britain,  and  by  what  race  of  men  introduced,  and 
where  they  originally  came  from — possibly  by  a 
race  prior  to  the  Celtic — will  probably  ever  remain 
a  mystery.  Connecting  races  of  men  with  their 
breeds  of  domesticated  animals,  has  been  somewhat 
overlooked  in  ethnological  investigations. 

With  this  introduction  we  will  proceed  to  give  a 
short  description  of  the  structural  formation  of 
West  Highland  cattle. 

The  head  of  the  bull  should  be  long,  somewhat 
large,  with  the  bony  outline,  particularly  the  jaw, 
well  developed;  the  forehead  broad,  thickly  set 
with  hair  at  the  top  ;  the  eye  large,  prominent,  and 
lustrous  ;  the  muzzle  moderate  in  size,  nostrils  ex- 
pansive. The  setting  on  of  the  horns  should  be  wide 
apart,  the  horns  forming  a  prominent  point  in 
judging  of  the  breed.  The  horns  should  branch  out- 
wards and  upwards,  be  moderately  fine  at  the  root, 
and  have  a  grovothy  appearance.  The  head  should 
be  set  higher  than  the  point  of  the  shoulders  ;  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  back,  and  loins,  full  and  pro- 
m'mently  devebped ;  the  body  straight,  long,  with 
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the  ribs  arched,  gmng  to  the  body  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  quarters  can 
scarcely  be  too  long.  The  breadth  of  hooks  should 
be  moderate ;  the  chest  deep,  well  forward,  with  the 
dewlap  pendulous,  hanging  down  to  the  knee  joint. 
The  joints  should  be  large,  the  hock-joint  in  appear- 
ance disproportionately  so,  with  the  flesh  of  the 
thighs  developed  near  the  joint :  the  legs  should  be 
short,  feet  large,  round,  and  firmly  knit  to  the  fetlock 
joints.  The  skin  should  be  rather  thick,  but  soft  and 
elastic  to  the  touch ;  when  pressed  upon  by  the  hand, 
yielding  and  feeling  smooth  and  elastic.  The  hair 
is  most  important  :  it  cannot  be  too  thick.  It 
should  have  a  downy,  woolly  appearance  and  feel, 
and  some  of  the  hairs  rising  out  of  the  pile,  the  coat 
having  a  furry,  shaggy  look.  The  animnl  has  to 
brave  storms,  in  which  the  less  hardy  breeds  would 
perish;  the  skin  must  therefore  be  thick,  but  the  hair 
is  that  which  principally  protects  the  animal  from  the 
effects  of  wet  and  cold. 

The  most  common  colour  is  black,  without  one 
spot  of  white.  Any  white  spots  show  a  want  of 
punty  of  blood.  Duns,  light  and  dark,  are  not  un- 
common, but  are  not  esteemed.  Light  yellows  and 
fawn  colours  are  also  considered  objectionable. 
Cream  colour,  dark  sandy  yellow,  and  reds,  are  all 
goodj  besides  being  extremely  beautiful  colours. 
Variety  of  colours  in  a  drove  of  Highland  cattle  adds 
considerably  to  their  appearance  as  a  lot,  and  we  be- 
lieve, more  or  less  enhances  their  market  value. 

In  going  over  the  points  of  the  bull,  we  have 
described  nearly  all  the  essential  points  in  the  cow. 
To  add  to  the  roominess  of  the  pelvis,  the  hooks 
should  be  broader  and  more  open  looking  than  in 
the  bull,  the  hind  quarters  long  and  somewhat 
widely  set,  particularly  at  the  stifle  joints.  Owing 
to  the  broad  structural  formation  of  the  West  Fiigh- 
land  ox,  with  the  somewhat  large  and  bony  head. 


the  cow  is  peculiarly  liable  to  accidenti  daring  par- 
turition. The  cow,  therefore,  should  be  roomy  in 
the  pelvis,  and  slightly  elevated  behind.  The  horns 
cannot  be  too  fine  at  the  base,  if  proportional  with 
the  long  outward  and  upward  spreading  of  the 
horns.  The  eye  should  be  less  prominently  placed 
than  in  the  male,  but  should  be  larger,  clear,  and 
somewhat  fiery  in  expression.  The  udder  ia  often 
extremely  handsome  in  the  Highland  cow;  bat  when 
exhibited  at  shows,  they  are  generally  dry,  being 
exhibited  as  breeding  animals, and  not  asdairy stock. 

The  young  of  both  sexes  are  generally  small,  ex- 
cept they  are  well  kept  wheo  young,  particularly 
during  winter.  In  judging  of  them,  the  touch,  hair, 
size  of  the  hock-joints,  with  the  form  and  appear- 
ance of  the  horn,  are  all  indications  of  what  they 
will  become  with  a  course  of  feeding.  The  size  of 
chest,  muscular  development,  &c.,  are  also  not  to 
be  disregarded. 

In  a  show-yard  the  West  Highlander  is  not  seen 
to  advantage.  Disliking  confinement,  he  is  gener- 
ally sulky  and  stubborn.  Seen  at  liberty,  his  move- 
ments are  extremely  graceful.  He  walks  with  a  firm, 
elastic  step,  and  looks  what  he  is— a  bold,  majestic, 
and  determined  animal. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  little  or  no  attention  has 
been  bestowed,  in  breeding  the  West  Highlander, 
to  develope  more  prominently  early  maturity,  with 
a  greater  placidity  of  temper.  He  comes  only  to 
perfection  at  four  or  five  years*  old,  and  from  tem- 
per is  unsuited  for  feeding  in  curtrins.  If  he  could 
be  reared  to  fatten  in  confinement,  at  two  and  a- 
half  or  three  years  old,  to  the  weight  of  from  50  to 
60  stones,  and  the  beef  to  be  of  equal  quality  to 
what  it  is  at  present,  they  would  compete  success- 
fully with  every  other  breed,  and  with  more  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  quality  of  flesh,  would 
stand  alone  as  a  flesh-producing  breed. 


CLIMATIC   INFLUENCES  ON  THE  PROPUCTION  AND  HARVESTING  OF  CROPS. 


Mr.  Love's  speech  at  the  Council  Dinner  discus- 
sion of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  at  Shef- 
field, was  one  of  the  best  apologies  for  slovenly 
farming  we  ever  met  with.  He  knows  well  what  is 
best  to  be  done  in  farming.  He  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  good  implements — good  workman- 
ship—good management.  He  has  seen  it  in  all  its 
phases— in  all  its  forms — and  he  can  special  plead 
and  interest  a  meeting  as  well  as  any  man  we  ever 
saw.  His  speech  at  Sheflield  struck  on  the  meet- 
ing like  an  electric  shock — it  dashed  away  the  dull 
formalism  into  which  the  meeting  had  run,  and  it 
excited  a  smile  on  the  most  determined  and  serious 
faces.    Mr.  Outhwaite's  shock,  which  we  gave  an 


idea  of  in  our  previous  Journal,  and  which  is  so 

protected  and  thatcfied,  straw  by  straw,  as  to  stave 

oS*  the  rain  for  a  matter  of  six  weeks,  was  never 

more  brought  into  contrast  with  anything  than  Mr. 

Love  brought  it  in  juxtaposition  with  the  loose  and 

hay-like  manner  oi  getting  corn.     He  said,  for 

instance — 

"  He  strongly  recommended  that  farmers  ol  one  dis- 
trict should  not  presume  to  dictate  to  those  residing  in 
another  and  distant  part  of  the  country  ;  for  most  as- 
suredly they  would  frequently  find  modes  of  working 
adopted  only  because  of  their  peculiar  adaptation  to  par- 
ticular localities.  He  had  had  experience  in  the  West 
of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  in  the  East  of  Ireland.  In 
Scotland  the  climate  was  bad,  but  on  arriying  in  Ireland 
he  foand  it  worse.    In  every  place  in  wtdoh  be  had 
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rciided,  his  ebief  object  had  been  to  get  the  corn  home 
M  well  as  possible,  so  that  the  joyful  period  of  '  Harvest 
home*  might  indeed  be  joyful.  But  in  many  instances 
^e  very  care  he  had  taken  to  get  the  corn  well,  had 

SroTed  the  means  of  delaying  the  process  of  getting  it 
ome  to  the  rick  yard  ;  aud  until  that  was  done  he  did 
not  consider  the  fini?bin^  stroke  of  the  harvest  ap|>lied. 
When  he  went  to  reside  in  Northamptonshire,  he  saw 
them  cat  splendid  crops  of  barley  and  oats  with  the 
■oy  the,  the  same  as  we  cut  bay  in  this  part.  After  living 
there  two  or  three  years,  he  found  that  a  better  sample 
of  corn  could  be  obtained  for  market  by  their  method 
than  by  harvesting  and  stocking  it,  because  the  msjority 
of  the  seasons  were  dry  ;  cooseqnently  the  com  would 
have  become  parched,  if  not  cut  und  harvested  speedily. 
The  principal  thing,  to  his  mind,  appeared  to  be,  after 
getting  the  corn,  to  put  it  into  a  safe  position.  It  be- 
hoved every  one  to  study  the  climate  in  which  he  lived, 
and  so  get  in  his  crops  in  the  way  best  suited  to  it. 
Therefore,  when  a  farmer  changed  his  position,  it  would 
not  be  a  bad  plan  to  ascertain  how  much  rain  fell  during 
the  harvest  months  of  the  previous  twenty,  thirty,  or 
forty  years,  in  the  district  which  he  had  adopted  as  his 
home ;  and  to  ascertain  whether  he  would  adopt  the 
slovenly  system  of  the  south,  or  the  more  careful  one  of 
the  north.  What  appeared  to  be  slovenly  to  the  men 
of  the  north,  might  not  be  slovenly  ;  and  that  which  was 
apparently  careful,  would  cot  be  considered  such  by 
men  born  in  the  locality  in  which  that  system  was 
adopted.'' 

No  man  knows  better  than  Mr.  Love  the  effect 
which  this  powerful  contrastive  speech  had  on  the 
meetinp^  contemplating  the  Bainesse  shock;  nor 
was  his  speech  generally  correct — any  real  apology 
for  bad  farming,  though  it  had  that  appearance ; 
and  really  it  was  mure  to  add  to  the  amenities  of  the 
meeting  than  to  add  much  to  the  love  of  Yorkshire- 
men  for  slovenly  modes  of  harvesting. 

Still  the  principles  involved  in  Mr.  Love's  speech 
were  full  of  weighty  import.  ITiey  involved  the 
whole  cycle  of  agricultural  science ;  for  there  is  no 
part  of  science  or  skill  which  may  not  be  modified 
by  differences  of  climatic  influence. 

We  hardly  know  whether  to  praise  the  essay 
which  won  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  prize 
— the  second  one  which  that  Society  printed — or 
one  which  has  since  been  printed  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture,  by  Mr.  Rowlandson  ;  for 
while  the  first-named  enters  more  into  the  theory 
of  cUmate,  the  latter  is  eminently  a  practical  essay, 
and  contains  a  vast  mass  of  well-arranged  and  ge- 
neral information. 

Taking  the  question  of  rain  alone,  and  comparing 
the  north-west  with  the  south-east,  we  have  amazing 
contrasts.  Thus  the  fall  of  rain  at  the  following 
places  is  as  under — 

Scnrthwaitp,  Cumberland 151.87  mches. 

Langdale  Head,  Cumberland   ....    136. 
Grassmere,  Westmoreland  ....••  121.08 

Then  contrast  this  with  the  following — 

Epping.  Essex 23  65  inches. 

Uckfield,  Sussex 25.03 

London,  Middlesex  . . 25. 

Now  taking  a  whole  range  of  plants— the  very 


keystone  of  farming — tornip,  clover,  rape^  &c.»  and 
while  a  moist  and  humid  climate  is  the  very  life  of 
these,  a  drier  climate  is  equally  favourable  to  the 
wheat  and  the  barley— Mr.  Rowlandson  sums  up 
the  result  of  his  observations  in  the  general  remark 
that  the  south-east  and  east  of  England,  and  the 
north-east  of  Scotland,  with  a  mean  summer  tem- 
perature of  59  to  60  deg.,  is  suited  to  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  barley,  and  the  legumes  ;  while  the 
moist  chmates  of  the  west  of  England,  Wales,  Ire- 
land, and  the  south-west  coast  of  Scotland,  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  production  of  root  crops,  grass, 
and  oats.  He  makes  out,  however,  in  the  course 
of  his  essay,  that  high  manuring  may  do  much  to 
overcome  climatic  influence,  for  Lancashire,  unfa- 
vourable as  to  climate  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  is 
made  quite  capable  of  producing  it  by  the  lilieral 
application  of  artificial  manure  brought  from  the 
towns,  and  by  the  canals,  rivers,  and  railroads, 
which  pervade  that  county. 

His  disquisition  on  the  practicability,  or  success 
rather,  of  the  four-course  system  of  husbandry  on 
the  western  side  of  the  island,  are  painstaking  and 
full  of  interest.  Laying  the  foundation  of  that 
system,  as  it  really  does,  in  the  green-crop  system, 
it  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  best  mode  of 
growing  wheat  was  to  manure  heavily  by  large 
quantities  of  stock  fed  on  the  green  food  which  the 
land  produces  so  readily,  and  then  inserting  a  crop 
of  wheat  or  oats,  which  may  be  cultivated  under 
such  circumstances  to  great  advantage. 

But  the  great  drawback  of  a  wet  climate  is  the 
weeds.  In  green  crops,  growing  rapidly,  and  much 
ploughed  and  horse  or  hand-hoed,  there  arc  abun- 
dant means  of  clearing  the  land.  But  when  a  com 
crop  long  occupies  the  land,  and  when  deep  stir- 
ring of  the  soil  is  not  so  easy,  the  plants  suited 
best  by  a  moist  climate— the  weeds— make  greater 
head  than  they  ought ;  while  the  plant  un suited  to 
much  moisture— the  wheat — progresses  slowly. 

But  our  climate  is  fast  changing.  The  extensive, 
the  almost  universal  drainage^  is  fast  denuding  the 
atmosphere  of  its  moisture.  The  dimmution  of 
actual  evaporation,  the  reducing  of  the  time  during 
which  it  takes  place,  are  thus  diminishing  in  a 
double  manner  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 
And  our  mill  streams  are  finding  out  the  diflference 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  Once  the  streams  ran 
slowly  and  continuously:  the  cracked  surface  of 
the  land  held  the  water,  and  there  were  few  floods 
which  made  the  mill  idle  through  back-water ;  but 
the  stream  filtered  through  the  soil  slowly  and  gra- 
dually, and  kept  up  a  supply  till  the  r.ext  rain  fell. 
Now  it  is  fast  taking  to  exactly  the  reverse.  The 
dnuna  take  up  all  the  water  in  a  very  few  hours, 
and  force  it  into  the  stream ;  hence  there  is  a  fiood 
from  a  rain  which  before  would  produce  little  im- 
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presrion  on  the  soil^  and  there  is  a  want  of  water 
from  a  few  dry  days  which  was  before  imthought 
of.  This,  while  it  will  render  ordinary  water  power 
of  far  less  consequence  and  utility,  is  also  indica- 
tive of  the  atmospheric  and  climatic  changes  which 
are  slowly  and  f^radually  taking  place.  This  will 
assimilate  the  differences  of  our  climate  very  con- 
siderably, and  will  be  found  very  much  to  modify 
local  modes  of  farming,  adapted  to  peculiar  situa- 
tions. 
Whether  in  hay  time  or  harvest,  however,  it  is 


always  safest  to  adopt  the  most  careful  mode  of 
securing  the  produce.  The  loose  cock  in  hay  time 
is  not  a  costly  process,  even  in  a  dry  climate,  and 
will  almost  pay  for  the  chance  of  rain,  for  it  can  do 
no  damage.  To  put  barley  in  sheaves  can  do  no 
harm  in  the  dryest  climates ;  and  to  hood  wheat  is 
generally  a  good  plan.  Where  care  can  do  no 
harm  it  is  best  to  adopt  it :  one  never  can  forgive 
the  slovenly  mode  of  getting  barley  practised  in  the 
south  of  England.  —  Gardeners'  and  Farmen' 
Journal. 


THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY'S  BANQUET  IN  GALWAY. 


If,  in  observing  last  month  upon  the  exhibition 
of  stock  and  implements  at  the  show  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ire- 
land, held  at  Galway,  we  expressed  some  dis- 
appointment, we  feel  amply  compensated  for 
any  short-comings  on  that  head  by  the  sound, 
truthful,  and  patriotic  observations  addressed  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  EgUnton,  to 
the  parties  assembled  at  the  Society's  Banquet— a 
full  report  of  the  proceedings  at  which  we  have  ap- 
pended. Had  his  Excellency  been  a  native  of  Ire- 
land his  language  might  have  been  couched  in 
terms  of  more  fervid  eloquence,  but  it  could  not 
have  produced  a  greater  effect  upon  the  steady  and 
reflecting  portion  of  those  who  heard  him,  or  who 
may  read  in  the  journals  of  the  day  his  most  excel- 
lent remarks  having  reference  to  "Prosperity  to 
Ireland."  It  will  be  perceived  that  after  referring 
to  the  heart-burnings  and  animosities  which  so 
lamentably  distinguished  the  late  general  election, 
his  Excellency  observed,  in  reference  to  his  visit  to 
Galway : — 

"  I  come  to  urge  upon  you  to  unite  heart  and  hand  with 
each  other  in  cultivatinf^  that  rich  soil  which  will  so  amply 
repay  your  labour.  Depend  upon  it,  gentlemen,  the  colour  of 
your  crops  is  of  far  more  importance  to  you  than  the  colour  of 
your  flags— (cheers)— and  you  will  find  far  more  to  learn  in 
the  neighbouring  showyard  than  in  any  political  harangue,  be 
it  from  a  Liberal  or  be  it  from  a  Conservative.  (Loud  cheers). 
I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  the  proper  cultivation 
of  the  land  all  real  prosperity  is  based,  and  that  from  that  root 
all  other  prosperity,  whether  it  be  commercial  or  manufactur- 
ing, must  spring.  (Hear,  hear).  Cultivate  your  land,  reclaim 
your  waste  lands,  drain  and  manure  your  fields,  cultivate  flax, 
turnips,  and  mangold-wurxel,  and  only  be  at  peace  with  each 
other,  and  the  tall  chimneys  and  busy  factories,  the  heavy 
trains  and  the  laden  ships  will  follow  after,  and  the  merchan- 
dise of  the  world  will  fill  your  noble  bay,  and  the  waters  of 
Lough  Corrib  will  bring  down  the  commerce  of  the  interior 
into  the  midst  of  your  town."    (Cheers). 

More  sound  and  statesmanlike  advice  could  not 
be  given,  but  unfortunately,  from  the  character  of 
the  country,  we  fear  not  applicable  to  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Galway;  and  such  seems 


to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  lieutenant 

himself,  for  he  went  on  to  say— 

"To  return  to  what  it  of  lerj  i^reat  importanee  to  yon  and 
to  the  town  of  Galway,  I  cannot  bat  bring  to  your  minds  the 
fact  that  all  the  richea  of  the  earth  are  not  abore  gronnd 
(Hear).  There  may  be  a  great  part  of  yoar  county  which  ia 
barren  and  covered  with  atones ;  but  may  there  not  be  minoal 
wealth  below  thoae  stones  sufficient  to  repay  the  ntmoat  kboir 
yon  conld  employ  ?  (Hear).  I  know  by  my  own  expeneaoe  m 
Scotland  that  acrea  of  ground  have  been  proved  to  teem  with 
mineral  wealth  which  no  person  dreamt  of  ten  yeara  ago ;  and 
estates  which  were  only  worth  a  few  hundreds  are  now  valued 
at  as  many  thousand  ponnda  (Hear).  I  am  aware  that  there  are 
minea  already  in  operation,  but  I  believe  that  the  produce  of 
thoae  minea  ia  a  very  amall  item  in  compariaon  with  what  may 
be  yet  produced ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that,  with  the  rail- 
way now  opened  to  your  dty,  with  the  fine  bay  that  liea  be- 
fore ysu,  and  with  the  internal  reaources  of  Lough  Corrib  and 
Maak,  Galway  cannot  long  remain  stationary  "  (loud  cheers). 

It  must  have  been  cheering  to  those  interested  in 
the  land  around  Galway  to  have  the  idea  suggested 
to  them  that  *'  all  the  riches  of  the  earth  are  not 
above  ground  ;'*  for  a  more  barren,  inhospitable 
appearance  than  the  surface  of  the  soil  presents,  it 
has  rarely  been  our  lot  to  meet  with.  Nature  has 
given  to  Galway  a  splendid  "  bay,"  and  Art  has 
conferred  upon  her  the  advantage  of  an  iron  road. 
If  there  be  "  mineral  wealth"  beneath  the  soil,  and 
if  these  sources  of  wealth  be  made  available  by  the 
spiiit  and  energy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  City  of 
the  Tribes,"  she  may  become  substantially  that 
which  she  is  now  entitled  in  Ireland,  "  the  Metro- 
polis of  the  West."  But  what  are  the  impediments 
to  such  a  successful  and  much  to  be  desired  result  ? 
Let  the  Lord  Lieutenant  answer : — 

"My  opinion  ia  that  the  whole  history  of  Ireland*a  diffi- 
cultiea  liea  in  a  very  amall  compass  (Hear).  Is  it  the  character 
of  the  people  which  unfits  them  for  happiness  and  greatneaa  ? 
So  far  from  that  being  the  caae,  I  will  venture  to  aay  that 
there  ia  not  a  people  in  the  world  whoae  perceptiona  are  ao 
keen,  whoae  intellecta  are  ao  quick,  whoae  are  so  warm, 
or  whoae  good  feelmga  are  ao  eaaily  excited  (Hear,  hear).  Ia 
there  any  dulneas  in  the  eyes  of  the  daughters  of  Erin  ?  or  is 
there  any  inaptitude  in  their  fingers  for  the  most  delicate 
handy- work  ?  Is  there  tny  tlowneu  of  eomprehention  amoogtt 
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at  the  e 


thnr  children  ?  I  will  Ippnl  to  my  noble  friend  on  mj  right 
(the  Lord  Cbinnllor),  who  ii  one  </  the  Board  of  EducMion— 
I  will  eppeil  to  him  benuie  he  hu  wen  f  oni  own  model 
■dioolt  to^t;,  ud  I  will  uuwtr  for  it  mjielf,  btetnie 
I  Bide  it  my  bnaineu  to  isreitiiite  the  ijitem  of 
ime  to  thii  codiiItt,  ud  I  will  raiture 
ii  not  ■  nuntr;  in  the  world  where 
(0  much  rleitmeu,  ao  mnch  doolitj, 
eheniiQD  (cheen),  Ii  it  the  ehuirtei 
He  nitare  or  the  toil  ?  I^en  i>  not 
■  brighter  «  ■  richer  ipot  upon  thi)  ttrth  tbiD  the  EoMnld 
Iile.  A  morn  ecdUI  climate  doet  not  eiiiL  (aetr).  bit 
a  want  oC  freidam  <  The  world  hu  not  aeen  lo  (ns  i  con- 
■titulion.  or  inatitnlioni  by  which,  tn^iiiduallT  and  collco- 
tirelj,  Uheity  ia  n  cIokI;  hedpd  in.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
dieen}.  Gentlemen,  Irilaniti  iiiaerit$  nr;  to  bi  traced  lo  Ifii 
duHHvm  mil  ilri/e  cmoiigit  Aw  riiWrtu— (j  Ihefndt  w*ie* 
prnvit  ammgit  Ifitm—lo  tie  lurbuUnct  vhich  prrvalt  tht 
emplayntnl  of  icr  indmlry.  Iht  dntligimtnl  of  Irr  re- 
(DUrcrj,  sad  tit  outlay  of  (Ac  Imger^  capilal.  If  iter 
cUIdm  vDuIil  iat  logtlAtr  <u  brolhm,  imlted  of  foti—if 
tify  mould  it  Ine  lo  lAeaiehei  and  to  ktr,  Kt  ikould  tear 
■0  nwrt  of  IrrltnueidifficuUiit:  ihe  AllaiUie  would  ceaie  lo 
bear  »  durj  homrltH  irandrrm  upon  id  bbcm." 

When  her  MajeEt; Queen  VictoriagracioUBlyho- 
DOOn  a  Cattle  Show  Id  England  witb  her  preience 
she  is  accompanied  by  his  Royal  HiKhncHB  Prince 
Albert,  her  exemplary  consort,  and  two  or  three 
ladies  of  her  suite.  When  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  makes  a  similar  visit  be  is  preceded  by 
police  on  horsebacb  (soldiers  in  another  dress)  with 
drawn  swords,  and  foUotved  by  police  on  fool 
armed  with  muskets.  In  England  a  few  police 
unarmed  are  ranged  here  and  there  to  clear  the 
way  and  keep  order— in  Ireland  the  muskets  of  the 
police  piled  up  in  the  yard  form  a  part  of  the  "im- 
plements"  exhibited.  To  the  mind  unaccustomed 
to  such  sights,  the  feelings  aroused  are  painful  in 
the  extreme.  It  is  distreasing  to  be  driven  to  the 
CODcluaioD  that  such  a  display  is  necessary  to  sup- 
press the  "  turbulence"  of  the  people,  and  to  put 
doivn  "  the  feuds  which  prevail  amongst  them." 
It  is  degrading  to  humanity  to  know  that  "  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  in,  and  the  outlay  of  the 
•tranger'a  capital"  upon  so  fine  a  country  are  pre- 
vented by  the  disunion  which  exists  amongst  those 
who  should  "  hve  together  as  brothers."  Until, 
however,  this  "  turbulence,"  this  "  diaimion  and 
strife"  are  suppressed  by  the  force  of  moral  in- 
fluence, not  by  an  armed  police,  the  bounties  of 
Providence  imparted  to  the  soil  can  never  be  fully 
enjoyed  by  the  people. 


THE  BANQUET. 
A  lemponrr  banqneting-room  waa  fitted  np  on  the  end  of 
the  ImniDU)  upon  a  very  commodioua  Male,  beiDi*  ninety  tet 
b;  eiihty.  The  ipirtnieDt  wu  cotutincted  in  *  ityle  or  con- 
liderahle  tute  and  deguce,  Aboie  it  wu  corend  thionghont 
with  m  nwuing  oF  calico,  colonred  allemilely  bine,  red,  end 
while.  White  piluttrt  were  ran  np  the  walli,  fettooni  of  red 
■nd  Uoe  calico  gruetnll}  dapcodisg  b«t«M>  then.    Tha 


pacei  OTCt  the  ftatoona  were  decorated  with  Tuioni  and  ap- 
propeiite  armorial  beaimga ;  amougit  theoi  thoae  of  the  four- 
lun  tribea  of  Oalway,  loimediately  orer  the  chair  of  bit 
Eicelleney  were  the  armorial  bearinxa  of  the  Eglinton  bmily, 
and  at  the  oppoate  end  of  the  room  thoae  of  the  Uidlind 
Great  Weitem  Railway.  The  lighting  wu  by  eight  large  Bnde 
bnrnera  on  the  walla,  while  down  the  centre  of  the  room  300 
gaa-biimera,  arranged  on  an  arched  lig-aag  line,  contribnted  to 
ahed  an  eitraordinary  brilliancy  OTei  (he  fcitiie  accnc.  The 
tablet  wen  amnged  for  the  entertainment  of  450  penona. 
Eight  tibia  ran  the  entire  length  of  the  room,  and  upon  a 
dai*  railed  a  conple  of  feet  at  the  head  wu  a  cioii-table  tor 
hia  Eicellcncy  and  the  principal  peraonagea  pteient  on  the 
ocmion.  Boand  the  walli  were  leiti  for  tbe  sccommodilion 
of  ladici  admitted  u  apectitoia.  Altogelhet  the  dctign  end 
deconliona  of  the  apartment  etineed  th*  great  tute  and 
judgment  of  Mi.  Cheyne,  the  diitriet  tngiueer,  to  whom  the 
(aik  wu  confided. 

Shortly  after  fire  o'clock,  hia  Eiccllencj  entered  (he  bau- 
qnetling-hall,  and  wi<  teceiTcd  with  enthuiiaatie  cheering,  the 
band  of  the  9th  Regiment  of  lu/antij,  atationed  in  an  otcbeatra 
erected  immtdiattly  oppoiite  the  chair,  playing  the  Naliooal 


R  preaided. 


Hik  Grace  (he  Duke  of  Li 

On  the  chairman'a  right  aat  hia  EicetJency  the  Lord  lieu- 
tenut,  the  Iurd  Chancellor,  (he  Earl  of  Mayo,  Earl  of 
Sononghmote,  Eail  of  CUncaity.  Lord  Bellew,  Lord  Culle- 
maine,  Sir  Thomu  Blike.  Count  D'AlIon,  Bir  Percy 
Nugent,  Sir  Editard  Boioagti,  Bart.;  M.  J.  Blake,  M.P. ; 
CaptunHand.  On  the  left  the  Earl  of  Ilovth,  Ea^l  of  Clon- 
rad,  Lord  Clanmorrii,  Lord  Oranmore,  Bit  Thomaa  Rcdiugton, 
the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county;  Mr.  Anthony  O'Flabeity, 
M.P.;  CepteiD  Belle*, H.P.;  Ueataunt-Colonel  Liird ;  Jlr. 
B.Wade. 

Tbe  Tiec-chur  wu  oeenpied  by  Lor)  Clonbrock.  On  hii 
right  wu  the  Eail  of  Erne,  Lord  Tilhot  de  Mitahide,  I,otd 
Dunlo,  Bit  Edward  Kennedy  ;  on  the  left— Lord  Dnnaandle, 
Lord  St.  UwrCDCe,  Mr.  J.  J^  Napper. 

Amongit  tht  general  company  wen  noticed: — Mr.  John 
Ennii,  Chairman  of  the  Midland  Great  Weatem  Railway; 
Mi. Boyd,  Vice  Churman,  da.;  with  Meura.  Boyce,  Ferrr, 
Oaynoi,  Wataon,  and  Cooper,  direetott;  Mi.  Dorgui,  Ht. 
Hemani,  Mr.  Mnliany,  Commiationeit  of  the  Board  of  Worht; 
Ur.  Gtifflth,  Chatrmanof  theBotrdDf  Worki;  Major  Wood- 
bnine.  Hi.  Jamea  Sadlier,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Richard  ArmatrDUg, 
harriater;  W.  H.  F.  Cogui,  M.P.;  H<n.  F.Freneb,  Hon.  Ro- 
bert Frend,  Mr.  Buthe  (SI.  Clerao'a),  Hi.  Jamet  Power, 
D.  L.,  Mr.  Oeo^  Rot,  BIr.  Hntlon,  T.C.,  Mi.  Jeffreya,  ICt. 
Robert  St.  Gocrgc,  Hod.  Ut.  Lawitu,  Hon.  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr. 
Bland,  M.P.,  Mr.  7,  ScnUy,  M.F.,  Mr.  John  Law,  Ur.  R  Aert 
Maxwell,  Sir  Thomit  Bnike,  Mr.  O.  Tbnndti,  Mt.  Dudley 
Pti»e(NnrYark),&c. 

Tha  health  of  the  Qnicn  and  the  other  membtn  of  tha 
royal  hmily  haiiog  been  diuak  with  all  the  hononn. 

The  Noble  Pais  I  DENT  then  loic  and  taid,  it  gare  him  mj 
gient  pleuuie  lo  propoae  the  neit  toait  on  hia  liat,  and  in  d»- 
ing  10,  he  withed  them  to  nndentand  that  he  meant  lo  adhen 
atiictly  to  (he  rulee  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  which 
teqtiited  iti  nembera  lo  abatain  from  any  allniion  to  politica 
(Heat.  heat).  Thry  were  highly  honoured  that  Cfcoing  by  tbi 
pretence  rf  tbe  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Iie'and  (loud  chcen).  On 
all  DccuioBi  when  be  had  giitn  then  a  tout  it  bad  been  le. 
ipoaded  to  u  it  ought  to  be  bythatiode^j  bat  in  the  pe- 
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lent  initaaee  he  mast  etll  npon  them  to  assist  him  in  doinif 
hononr  to  that  toast  (cheers).  His  excellency,  since  he  cune 
unonfTst  them,  hid  shown  the  greatest  anxiety  to  viiit  the 
most  important  cities  of  Ireland,  and  as  president  of  that  so- 
ci  ty,  he  thought  it  was  exceedingly  fortunate  for  them  all  that 
he  had  come  to  far  west  to  honour  them  vith  his  presence,  he- 
cause  he  was  certain  from  his  doinj^  so  that  theirs  wsi  a  society 
which  onj^ht  to  he  supported,  and  therefore  he  proposed,  with 
no  ordinary  feelings  of  pleasure,  "  The  Lord-Lieutenant,  and 
Prosperity  to  Ireland*'  (cheers). 

The  toast  haring  been  received  in  a  most  enthusiastic  man- 
ner, the  entire  company  standing  up  and  giriog  cheer  after 
cheer  in  honour  of  hia  excellency — 

His  ExcELLBNCY  TOse  to  respond,  and  his  rising  was  the 
signal  for  a  fresh  burst  of  applause,  which  was  renewed  again 
and  again  for  several  minutes.  When  silence  was  restored, 
he  said— My  Lord  Duke  and  Gentlemen,  I  thauk  yon  most 
sincerely  for  the  honour  you  have  just  done  me  and  I  thank 
yon  still  more  sincerely  for  the  sentiment  with  which  you  have 
conpled  my  health— a  sentiment  which  not  one  of  you,  how- 
ever  Irish  yon  may  be,  even  though  you  may  be  one  of  the 
tribes, can  respond  to  more  cordially  than  I  do.  (Loud cheers). 
It  has  been  my  good  fortuue  on  every  occasion  that  I  have  met 
with  an  assembly  of  Irish  men  siuce  I  cjme  to  this  country,  to  be 
received  with  that  cordislity  of  welcome  which  must  be  gra- 
tifying to  every  man,  but  which  is  peculiarly  so  to  one  in  the 
position  that  I  occupy,  and  which  tends  to  render  the  many 
onerous  duties  with  which  I  am  sometimes  beset  far  smoother 
(Hear).  Believe  me  it  is  no  small  satisfaction,  when  I  turn 
from  the  arduous  part  of  my  office,  and  leave  the  sterner 
duties  which  now  and  then  devolve  upon  me,  to  be  met  by 
smiles  and  friendly  greetings,  and  to  accept  it  as  a  proof  that  I 
have  not  lost  the  good  opinion  of  those  for  whom  I  have  toiled 
and  for  whose  welfare  I  am  so  earnestly  solicitous  (loud  cheers)* 
For  your  kindness,  personally,  I  feel  most  grateful  to  you,  but 
I  feel  it  far  more  as  a  homage  paid  to  me  as  t)<e  representa- 
tive of  your  Queen ;  I  accept  it  as  a  proof  of  your  loyalty  to 
your  Sovereign — a  loyalty  which,  dim  and  confused  as  that 
hcly  feeling  has  become  in  other  countries,  where  men  know 
not  whom  to  obey  or  whom  to  reverence,  and  where  the  despot 
of  to-day  may  be  the  exile  to-morrow— burns  bright  and  un- 
mixed amongst  us,  and  is  a  feeling  which  we  have  received 
from  our  forefathers,  and  which  we  mean  to  transmit  to  our 
children  (vehement  cheering).  I  accept  it  as  a  homsge  psid, 
not  only  to  the  sovereign  of  this  mighty  empire,  because  it 
shows  that  you  feel  that  on  the  stability  of  the  throne  depends 
the  tranquillity,  the  liberty,  and  the  constitution  of  this  kiag- 
dom,  but  to  the  individual,  because  it  shows  that  you  feel  that 
ahe  presents  a  private  character  and  exhibits  pubhc  virtues 
which  would  be  an  honour  to  anybody  in  private  life,  and 
uhicb  have  endeared  her  to  every  class  of  her  subjects  (cheers). 
Gentlemen,  I  come  to  Gal  way  at  a  time  when  the  tnrmoil,  the 
excitement,  and  the  heart-burninga  of  that  great  but  necessary 
evil,  a  general  election,  has  scarcely  subsided — when,  perhsps. 
many  who  have  been  friends  from  their  yonth  have  separated 
from  each  other  on  a  hasty  word,  a  harsh  expression,  or  a  po> 
litical  accusation.  Be  it  my  duty  to  pour  oil  on  those  pas- 
sions— be  it  my  duty  to  allay  those  animosities,  to  restore 
those  friendships  (cheers).  I  am  not  aware  that  the  men  of 
Galway  showed  any  especial  favour  to  those  who  professed  my 
political  views  (laughter),  but  I  come  to  Galway  not  the  less 
willingly  for  that  (load  cheers).  I  do  not  come  to  Galway  aa 
a  politician  nor  ai  an  electioneerar.    I  oonie  here  u  the  Chief 


Governor  of  Ireland,  anxiona  to  atlay  aU  toimoaitic^  til  npe- 
rities,  to  sanction  by  my  presence,  to  promote  by  my  advice  and 
cxsmple,  those  great  interests  which  are  essential  to  every 
country,  but  are  more  important  to  Ireland  than  to  any  other 
(cheera).    I  come  to  urge  upon  you  to  unite  heart  and  haod 
with  each  other  in  cultivating  that  rich  soil  which  will  lo 
amply  repsy  your  labour.    Depend  upon  it,  gentlemen,  the 
colour  of  your  crops  is  of  far  more  importance  to  you  than  the 
colour  of  your  flags— (cheers) — and  you  will  find  far  more  to 
learn  in  the  neighbouring   showyard  than  in  any  pditiesl 
harangue,  be  it  from  a  Liberal  or  be  it  from  a  Conservative. 
(Loud  cheers).    I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  Isnd  all  real  prosperity  is  based, 
and  that  from  that  root  all  other  prosperity,  whether  it  be 
commercial  or    manufacturing,  must  spring.      (Hear,  hear). 
Cultivate  your  land,  reclaim  your  waste  lands,  drain  and  mannre 
your    fields,    cultivate   flix,    tnmifs,    and    mangold-wuric), 
and  only  be  at  peace  with  each  other,  and  the  tall  shimneys 
and  busy  fsctories,  the  heavy  trains  and  the  laden  ships 
will  follow  after,  and  the  merchandise  of  the  worid  srill  fill 
your  noble  bsy,  and  the  waters  of  Lough  Corrib  will  bring 
down  the  commerce  of  the  interior  into  the  midst  of  yoor 
town.    (Cheers).     Gentlemen,  I  gave  my  attention  to  the 
exhibition  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  it  afforded  me  the  utmost  saUsfaction  to  see  an  ex- 
hibition so  gratifying  in  all  respects;  and,  if  you  will  allow  ne 
to  use  a  word — of  so  "average"  a  character;  and  in  using 
tiiat  word,  I  think  I  have  aaid  a  great  deal,  for  I  have  seen 
a  great  many  shows,  and  I  hold  that  this  exhibition  does 
much  credit  to  the  cspital  of  the  west.    (Cheers).    If  yoa 
will  allow  me  to  particularise  amongst  the  stock  tb^t  whidi 
particularly  met  my  approbation  —  if   my    approbation   is 
worth  having — I  may  mention  that  I  most  especially  admired 
the  sheep,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  at  aay 
show  in  England  or  Scotland  a  better  exhibition.    (Cheers). 
There  is  nothing  has  astonished  me  more  iu  that  line,  siooe 
I  came  to  Ireland,  than    the  great  and  manifest  improve* 
ment  that  haa  taken  place  in  the  pigs.    (Hear).    I  remem- 
ber that  only  a  few  years  ago  they  were  very  inferior,  and 
now  I  believe  that  they  will  bear  comparison  with  those 
of  any  other  country.     (Hear,  and  cheers).    I,  of   courts 
in  common  with  you  all,  must  admire  and  approve  of  those 
lai^  animals  that  carry  so  much    fst  upon  them,  but^t 
may  be  an  opinion  of  my  own— I  cannot  but  wish  that  more 
attention  was  paid  to  milch  cows,  because  the  short-homi, 
excellent  as  they  are  for  fattening,  run  too  much  to  fat,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  they  give  that  proportion  of  milk  whieh 
some  other  sorts  are  able  to  yield.     (Hear,  hear).     There 
was   a   little  Derry   cow  in    the  yard  which   particnlarty 
attracted  my  attention,  and  whieh  I  think  ia  well  worthy  of 
your  observation.    When  I  state,  as  I  have  been  told,  that 
she  gives  30  quarts  of  milk  a-day,  I  think  ahe  will  bear  com- 
parison with  any  shorthorn  in  the  world  (Hear,  hear).    But, 
before  I  leave  the  exhibition,  I  cannot  help  alluding  to  one 
part  of  it,  which  added  more  than  all  else  to  the  brilliancy 
and  attractiveness  of  the  show-yard  —I  mean  the  fair  exhibi- 
tion which  now  graces  the  walla  of  this  building  (cheers). 
Upon  the  merits  of  that  I  believe  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion.    I  am  not  aware  whether  any  judges  have  been  yet 
named  for  that  department ;  but  if  the  selection  is  about  to 
be  made,  I  offer  myself  as  one  of  the  candidstes.    Gentlemea, 
to  return  to  what  is  of  very  great  importance  to  you  and  to 
the  town  of  Gihray,  I  oumet  but  bring  to  year  mindi  the  teeC 
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that  all  the  riches  of  the  earth  are  not  aboTe-ground  (Hear) 
There  may  be  a  great  part  of  your  county  which  is  barren  and 
covered  with  stones ;  but  may  there  not  be  mineral  wealth  be- 
low those  stones  sufficient  to  repay  the  utmost  labour  you 
eonld  employ  ?  (Heir.)  I  know  by  my  own  experience  in 
Scotland  that  acres  of  ground  have  been  proved  to  teem  with 
mineral  wealth  which  no  person  dreamt  of  ten  years  ago ;  and 
estates  which  were  only  worth  a  few  hundreds  are  now  vslued 
at  as  many  thousand  pounds  (Hear).  I  am  aware  that 
there  are  mines  slready  in  operation,  but  I  believe  that  the 
produce  of  those  mines  is  a  very  small  item  in  compsrison 
with  what  m«y  be  yet  produced ;  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that,  with  the  rsilway  now  opened  to  your  city— with  the  fine 
bay  that  lies  before  you,  and  with  the  internal  resources  of 
I/)ugh  Corrib  and  Mask,  Galwsy  csnuot  long  remain  station- 
ary (loud  cheers).  Now,  gentlemen,  to  take  a  more  general 
view  of  the  toast  which  you  hsve  proposed,  and  to  allude  in  a 
few  words  to  the  latter  and  better  portion  of  it  -  the  senti- 
ment coupled  with  my  name — I  may  say,  my  opinion  is  that 
the  whole  history  of  Ireland's  difficulties  lies  in  a  very  small 
eompau  (Hear).  Is  it  the  character  of  the  people  which  iin- 
fits  them  for  happiness  and  greatness  ?  So  far  from  that  being 
the  case,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  people  in 
the  woild  whose  perceptions  are  so  keen,  whose  intellects  arc 
ao  qnick,  whose  hearts  are  so  warm,  or  whose  good  feelings  are 
■0  easily  excited  (Hear,  hear).  Is  there  any  dnluess  in  the 
eyes  of  the  daughters  of  Erin  ?  or  is  there  any  inaptitude  in 
their  fingers  for  the  most  delicate  handy  work  ?  Is  there  any 
slowness  of  comprehension  amongst  their  children  ?  I  will 
appeal  to  my  noble  friend  on  my  right  (the  Lord  Chancellor), 
who  is  one  of  the  Board  of  Education — I  will  appeal  to  him 
because  he  has  seen  your  own  model  schools  to-day,  and  I  will 
answer  for  it  myself,  becanse  I  made  it  my  business  to  in- 
Testigate  the  system  of  education  since  I  came  to  this  country, 
and  I  Will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  country  in  the 
world  where  the  children  exhibit  so  mnch  cleverness,  so  much 
docility,  or  so  qnick  an  apprehension  (cheers).  Is  it  the  cha- 
lacter  of  the  climate  or  the  nature  of  the  soil  ?  There  is  uot  a 
brighter  or  a  richer  spot  upon  this  eirth  than  the  Emerald 
lale.  A  more  genial  climate  does  uot  exist.  (Hear).  Is  it 
a  want  of  freedom  ?  The  world  has  not  seen  so  free  a  con- 
stitution, or  institutions  by  which,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, liberty  is  so  closely  hedged  in.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
cheers).  Gentlemen,  Ireland's  miseries  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
disunion  and  strife  amongst  her  children — to  the  feuds  which 
prevail  amongst  them— to  the  turbulence  which  prevents  the 
employment  of  her  industry,  the  development  of  her  re- 
■onrces,  and  the  outlay  of  the  stranger's  capital.  If  her  chil- 
dren would  live  together  as  brothers,  instead  of  foes— if  they 
would  be  trne  to  themselves  and  to  her,  we  should  hear  no 
more  of  Ireland's  difficulties ;  the  Atlantic  would  cease  to  bear 
•0  many  homeless  wanderers  upon  its  waves.  (Hear,  hear). 
But,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  ingredient  in  the  case.  The 
Government  must  also  be  true  to  you,  and  wield  impartially, 
bot  firmly,  the  powers  with  which  they  are  constitutionally 
vested,  and  I  shall  pledge  you  my  honour,  so  long  as  I  remain 
amongtt  yon,  neither  will  partiality  lead  me  to  deviate  from 
the  straight  path,  nor  censure  ever  deter  me  from  pursning 
thai  course  which  in  my  conscience  I  feel  to  be  right.  Now, 
gentlemen,  I  have  done.  It  may  be  long,  although  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  long,  before  I  revisit  Galway ;  but  I  shall  carry 
away  with  me  a  warm  and  affectionate  recollection  of  the  kind- 
tieis  yofu  bare  ahown  to  me,    I  eonoeiTe  that  it  Is  quite  as 


much  my  duty  to  make  myaelf  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  with  the  capabilities  of  the 
country  placed  under  my  charge,  as  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  government.  That  such  is  your  opinion  I  have  only  to 
•ppeal  to  the  manner  in  which  I  have  been  received,  and  I 
should  consider  myself  as  wanting  in  that  duty  if  I  had  been 
absent  on  an  occasion  so  important,  so  interesting,  and  one 
which  I  hope  will  prove  a  prelude  to  years  of  prosperity  to 
you  all.  (Vehement  cheering,  amidst  which  his  excellency  re- 
sumed his  seat). 

His  Excellency  then  rose  a  second  time  and  said — Gentle- 
men, after  detaining  you  so  long,  I  should  feel  that  trespassing 
on  your  time  again  would  be  an  unwarrantable  liberty  on  my 
part,  if  I  had  not  so  good  a  cause  to  present  to  you  (Hesr). 
It  is  to  propose  to  you  the  health  of  our  noble  chairman,  the 
Duke  of  Leinstcr  (cheers).  I  feel  much  gratified  that  ii  baa 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  propose  that  toast,  and  I  know  that  you 
would  not  have  forgiven  me  if  I  had  lost  one  moment  in  doing 
so  (Hear).  It  is  a  fitting  and  a  graceful  thing  that  the  first 
nobleman  of  IreUind  should  preside  at  this  splendid  entertain- 
ment, and  in  my  opinion  it  gives  additional  weight  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  and  to  all  your  endeavours  in  its  behalf, 
that  he  should  preside  at  the  present  banquet  (cheers).  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  noble  duke  himself  will  be  of  opinion  that  I 
am  not  using  the  words  of  flattery  when  I  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  any  man  filling  the  high  and  exalted 
station  which  he  fills  in  this  country,  more  to  the  satisfaction 
of  every  one  who  knows  him,  or  more  to  his  own  honour  (loud 
cheers).  I  am  uot  overstraining  the  mark  when  I  say  that 
Ireland's  duke  is  the  most,  honoured,  the  most  amiable,  and  the 
best  nobleman  that  any  country  can  boast  of;  and  if  anything 
were  wanting  to  add  to  my  gratification  at  the  manner  in  which 
my  health  was  drmik  by  this  company,  it  would  be  that  the 
toast  was  proposed  by  my  noble  friend  the  Duke  of  Leinster 
(cheers).  I  beg,  therefore,  to  propose  "The  health  of  the 
noble  chairman,  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Leinstcr." 

The  toast  was  received  with  the  warmest  demonstrations  of 
applause. 

The  Chairman  raid  he  could  assure  them  that  he  felt 
deeply  the  kind  and  able  manner  in  which  his  Excellency  had 
deigned  to  bring  his  name  before  them.  His  good  opinion 
they  might  readily  suppose  was  very  fiattering  to  him.  He 
was  much  obliged  to  the  company  for  the  way  in  which  they 
received  the  toast.  As  chairman  of  the  society,  it  would  ever 
give  him  the  greatest  pleasure  to  forward,  in  every  way  he 
could,  its  interests.  After  again  expressing  his  thanks,  his 
grace  gave  in  appropriate  terms,  "The  Memory  of  Peter 
Purcell,  the  Founder  of  the  Society." 

The  toast  vraa  drunk  in  solemn  silence. 

The  CnAiBMAN  again  rose,  and  said  he  should  crave  their 
assistance  in  doing  justice  to  the  toast  he  was  about  to  pro- 
pose. He  had  but  to  mention  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
lady,  whose  health  he  was  about  to  give  them,  in  order  to 
insure  for  it  the  reception  it  so  Justly  merited  (loud  applause). 
It  was  the  health  of  her  Excellency  the  Countess  of  Eglinton 
(here  the  company  rose  and  cheered  euthusiaatically).  In  the 
welfare  of  this  country  her  Excellency  took  the  deepest  inte- 
rest (Hear,  hear) ;  and  he  might  mention  that,  when  she 
visited  the  show  on  the  previous  day,  and  when  he  had  the 
honour  of  attending  her,  she  went  most  patiently  through  it, 
and  saw  every  individual  beast  (a  laugh),  sheep,  fowl,  &e.,  in 
the  yard  (Hear).  Knowing  their  anxiety  to  do  honour  to  the 
toaal,  he  would  at  once  give  tbem,  "  The  health  of  the  Coon* 
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ten  of  LgliiitQa''  (Um  tout  wm  drunk  with  all  tlie  hoaourt, 
amid  hearty  chMring  and  waTing  of  hao^kerchiefa) . 

The  LoED-LiBUTKNAMT  rooo  amid  choen  to  reapood.  He 
aaid :  It  ia  often  m  j  duty  to  retnm  thanks  for  Ladj  Eglinton 
in  her  absence,  but  it  seldom  happens  that  it  becomea  my  doty 
to  do  so  in  her  presence  (cheers  and  laoghter).  And  I  feel 
considerable  difficulty  in  doing  so,  for  two  reasons :  first  of  all, 
becanae  I  am  quite  sure  she  would  return  thanks  better  for 
herself  (loud  cheering) ;  and  secondly,  becanae  I  am  convinced 
that  if  I  do  it  badly  I  shall  hear  more  abont  it  (loud  laughter 
and  cheering).  Even  in  her  presence,  however,  I  will  say, 
that  all  the  praises  which  the  Dnke  of  Leinster  has  been  kind 
enottgh  to  bestow  upon  her  are  deserved  (lood  cheers,  and  cries 
of  "  Hear,  bear") ;  and  there  is  nothing  dearer  to  her  heart 
than  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  her  native  land  ("  Hear, 
bear,"  and  renewed  cheering).  I  assure  you,  as  strongly  as  I 
feel  the  duties  which  have  devolved  upon  me^strongly  as  I 
feel  the  determination  within  myself  to  do  that  duty  by  the 
nation  placed  under  my  charge^that  if  I  ever  failed  in  it,  or 
if  I  ever,  even  for  a  moment,  n^lected  to  do  my  best  for  this 
country,  I  should  have  one  at  my  elbow  ready  to  warn  me  of 
my  dereliction  (loud  cheers).  Strong  as  tiie  feelings  of  Lady 
Eglinton  have  always  been  fer  her  native  land,  I  will  appeal 
to  you  all  whether  those  feeliags  have  not  received  additional 
atreagth  from  the  kindneaa  with  which  ahe  has  been  welcomed 
on  all  occaiions  in  this  country,  but  more  especially  by  the 
great  kindneaa  you  have  exhibited  on  her  behalf  in  (Hlway 
(chaera).  In  returning  you,  once  more,  thanka  for  the  honour 
you  have  done  her,  believe  it  is  not  me rHy  words  from  the 
lips,  but,  if  expression  caa  do  it,  I  thank  you  from  my  heart 
(loud  cheering). 

The  Vice-Presidknt,  Lord  Clonbrcck,  next  gave  in  eulo- 
gistic terms,  "The  Army  and  Navy." 

Colonel  Laird,  in  an  eloquent  and  stirring  address,  in  the 
coarse  of  which  he  was  loudly  cheered  at  his  references  to  the 
services  of  the  army  and  navy,  returned  thanks  on  behalf  of 
the  army. 

Captain  Hand,  R.N.,  in  brief  terms,  on  the  part  of  the 
navy,  acknowledged  the  compliment  paid  to  that  portion  of 
the  service. 

Antuony  O'Fiahbrty,  M.P.,  on  rising,  in  obedience  to 
the  call  of  the  chairman  to  propose  the  next  toast,  was  received 
with  cheers.  He  referred  to  the  very  inferior  system  of  agri- 
cnlture  pursued  in  this  country  for  a  considerable  time  until 
within  the  past  few  years,  when  a  great  deal  of  improvement 
was  effected  through  the  agency  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Improvement  Society.  Any  improvement  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  mode  of  cultivating  land  in  Ireland  waa,  he  said, 
mainly  attributable  to  the  almoat  supernatural  exertiona  of 
the  membera  of  that  society  (Hear,  hear).  The  soil  had  been 
brought  to  a  state  of  comparatiTe  fertility,  and  the  foundation 
had  been  laid  for  tome  increase  of  happiness  and  prosperity  to 
the  country  (Hear,  hear).  He  congratulated  the  company 
upon  the  sucoeas  of  their  exhibition  in  the  capital  of  the  west. 
He  stated  in  the  course  of  a  forcible  address  with  reference  to 
the  county  and  town  of  Qalway,  that  its  gentry  and  people, 
while  at  the  proper  time  they  boldly  maintained  their  peculiar 
opinions,  were,  on  all  occasions  such  as  the  prevent,  and  on 
all  their  boards,  juries,  and  committees,  harmonionsly  com- 
bined, without  reference  to  politics,  to  promote  the  wdfare  of 
their  county  and  its  town  (cheers.)  After  paying  several  com- 
pliments to  the  members  of  the  society,  be  condnded  by  pro- 
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The  toast  wu  warmly 

The  Eari  of  Clancartt,  who  waa  kradly  < 
and  throughout  his  speech,  returoed  thanks. 

The  SiCRKTARY  of  the  soeaety,  Mr.  Harfcaeaa,  tiMB 
forward,  and  read  the  list  of  prises. 

The  Chairman  presented  the  silver  cup  to  a 
who  appeared  for  Mr.  Charlea  Towndey,  M.P.,  the 
competitor. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  his  Excellency  retired, 
accompanied  by  the  Counteu  of  Eglinton,  in  conseqaenec,  ss 
stated  by  the  noble  chairman,  of  his  suffering  under  a  seven 
cold. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wadi  gave  the  health  of  thevice-President 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  all  the  honours. 

Lord  Clonbrock  returned  thanka  in  sppropriate  terms. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  rose  amid  loud  and  repeated 
cheering  to  propose  the  next  toast.  He  aaid — My  lord  dnke, 
my  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  most  distinguished 
honour  in  such  an  assembly  as  that  which  I  have  the  honoar 
to  address,  to  be  privileged  to  propose  a  toast,  which  I  anti- 
cipate will  be  received  with  all  the  acclamation  and  &voor  it 
deserves.  The  toast  i8~"The  Judges  of  the  Show  Yard" 
(applause).  It  is  but  very  recently  I  was  told  this  hoooor 
would  be  conferred  upon  me,  and  I  thought  that,  perhaps,  I 
was  selected  for  the  duty  from  beiog  supposed  to  entertain  a 
predilection  forjudges  in  general  (great  cheering).  But  I  can 
assure  you  that  no  bias  rests  upon  my  mind  when  I  propose  to 
you  the  judges  of  the  show  yard,  for  I  am  perfectly  persuaded 
that  those  who  are  acquainted  with  their  merits  and  their 
ser>ices  will  all  concur  with  me  in  bestowing  upon  them  the 
praise  of  perfect  liberslity  and  impartiality  (Hear,  hear). 
Without  their  aervices  vain  would  be  the  efforts  of  this  body, 
and  whatever  in  the  way  of  exertion  took  place,  and  whoever 
may  be  the  persons  that  made  these  exertions,  they  all  ulti- 
mately looked  forward  to  the  fair  judgment  of  those  who  had 
to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  animals  exhibited  (Hear, 
hear).  I  believe  I  may  ssy,  though  I  am  little  competent  to 
judge,  but  I  have  been  informed  that  ntvet  were  their  ded- 
sions  more  characterised  by  judgment  and  impartiality 
— ^by  fairness  and  discrimination  (cheers).  It  is  perfectly 
true,  I  believe,  in  general,  that  they  have  awarded 
the  prises  to  the  fattest  of  the  fat;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  am  persuaded  from  all  I  have  heard,  that  they 
have  not  been  negligent  of  symmetry  and  beauty— (Hear, 
hear)~and  I  am  also  persuaded  that  it  was  this  attentioa  to 
symmetry  and  beauty  that  suggested  to  the  Lord  lieutenant 
the  idea  of  extending  their  jurisdiction  to  another  species  of 
hve  8tod[»(laughter  and  cheering)— when  he  proposed  that 
they  ahould  have  under  their  jurisdiction  the  magniilceBt 
display  of  beauty  which  endrdes  these  walls  (Hear,  bear).  I 
am  persuaded  he  waa  not  fhlly  aware  of  the  difficnltiea  of  the 
taak  he  would  impose  upon  them  or  upon  himself  in  becoming 
the  foreman  of  that  tribunal,  for  I  am  convinced  if  such  a  tri- 
bunal were  formed  to  dedde  upon  such  a  subjeet,  such  wtwdd 
be  their  diffieuHy  and  distraction,  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  mode  of  trial,  whether  by  inspection  or  examination— 
(laughter)— the  judgea  would  die  in  doubt  (renewed  laughter 
and  loud  cheers).  I  therefore  believe  that  for  their  sakee— 
that  ia,  for  the  aake  I  mean  of  thooe  proposed  to  be  the  judgea 
—it  ii  better  to  allow  them  to  remain  without  extending  their 
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JBTMdictiDa  to  nljecti  of  nufa  grttl  dlBlcuKy  [liggliter.  and 
ctici  of  "Bnr").  UiTiog  piopoMd  the  hcallh  oCiliejiiditei, 
I  b>TS  oalj  to  obKm  apon  ana  topic  mon.  TfaiougbiHit  tbi 
intcccMiDg  tnbjccti  ta  timinUj,  lo  fcclingl;,  and  to  wixly 
daenutd  bf  the  Lord  LieutenuiC,  there  ru  onp  clement  nmi- 
tkned,  ind  to  nhicli  jou  ue  to  look  formed  for  the  regeoen- 
fiOD  oftbe  conntrr.  Hii  Eiccllcney  alluded  to  thit  e>iiicnt 
ia  eoniiectioD  with  mj  nioia— I  muu  tke  iotaUectnil  poven 
of  oni  people  (erica  of  "  Uetr,  heaO'  And  hia  Eicellenej 
bsfiii^  rdierTed  to  what  paiaed  ouder  mj  own  ohaeTTatian  to- 
itj,  I  win  Btati  that  ItiaUd  an  inititiitiim  but  tbne  wetki 
i>  raialcww,  Tot  the  paipoM  of  lecing  how  it  wotked,  and 
wbeUwT  It  bad  u  jet  produced  anj  eJTeeti  upon  thoie 
CDbtM  to  Cbe  hleeuugi  of  the  iuititutioD  itacU,  and  I  ncrer 
is  the  whole  couiec  of  mj  life  vu  mon  anrpiiaed  at  all  the 
cJementa  of  order,  of  intelltctoat  acoteiieaa,  of  perfect  pro- 
pticif  of  demeanODT,  than  were  nhiliiled  bj  all  the  numeraoi 
daaaea  of  the  new  National  Model  School  (Hear,  hcai).  Uwia 
Dtiet  gntiffing  to  eee  the  acuteneea,  (he  ioUUigence,  the 
apeidty  foi  receiving  iiiittuetion,  and  the  aptitude  for  re- 
tnninf  it.  of  (he  boji,  hut,  above  all,  (heir  complete  nib- 
miaaiDa  to  the  rulea  of  the  imtiCutioo  once  tliry  came  within 
iU  walli.  I  wa>  perfedl}'  amaaed  (o  Snd  in  H  thort  a  (ime 
ntch  a  body  of  Echolan  eiluhit  luch  qualitien,  to  which  I  hite 
to  BJd  a  peculiar  neatneu  of  dreataud  propriety  ardeneenour 
(Beai,  hear.)  Where  there  ue  such  elemeuti  to  look  forward 
to  u  (pringt  of  future  grettneii  and  improyemenl,  1  lay  no 
Dttiooitaould  dtiptir  (Hear.heei,  and  loud  cbeen).  It  would 
In  ■  miracle,  if,  with  the  gnat  adiautagea  eiteaded  to  thia 
putof  the  world,  (he  commuoicatiDD  wi(li  (he  metropolii  by 
railway  opened,  the  grea(  iia(ional  mititutioa  of  a  collf^ 
within  a  few  yaidi  of  thii  (own — those  national  tchooli  which 
extend  to  all  clauei  and  denommt(ion9  the  beneftti  and 
bletaiug)  of  education— if  iu  addition  to  all  these  you  lake  the 
(Tttt  mtcmal  counnuDication  about  to  be  itfordrd  by  the 
apciiing  of  Lough  Corrib,  (ogether  with  all  the  other  mnni 
at  your  diipoul  for  makiug  the  county  prodi 


nefit  of  th 


the  community  at  la^,  I  repeal  it— If  with  aU  tbOM  adnn- 
tl^ea  Galway  faili  to  profit,  I  ahall  dtapair  of  aeeing  any  nation 
HCnaae  in  pmpcrity  (cheen).  It  It  ba(  one  yeu  nnce  the 
rtilioad  wai  opened  to  thia  city,  and  when  in  an  asiembly  on 
that  ocoiion,  conitituted  neatly  u  (he  pnKn(  ii.  I  had  to 
malu  a  tew  ohaervatioui,  I  ipoke  of  that  great  event.  Gnat 
crenti  ha?c  ilnce  occaned,  and  they  have  occuned  to  lay  the 
foiuulation  of  an  amount  of  proiperity  and  btppineii  which.  I 
tnut.  many  here  preient  will  live  lo  kc  perfectly  and 
elbctually  realiied.  Ilia  lordihip  then  reaiimed  bis  seat  amid 
loud  applause . 

Mr.  ToBB  rctunicd  (haoki  oa  the  part  of  the  juJgee,  and 
■aid  (hat,  (or  hia  own  pail,  he  leltgrateful  for  the  kind  mannn 
IB  which  (lie  company  had  been  pleated  to  notice  the  eao^ 
tioDi  of  tbote  whim  he  then  npreaeDted.  II  anything  caul  I 
add  to  tha  gratification  which  the  jodgea  miiat  Teel  al  the  man- 
Iter  in  which  the  company  nceiTed  the  totat.  it  wu  (he  very 
Battering  termi  in  which  it  wai  propoeed  by  ■  man  of  tha 
greiteat  eminean  in  Irclind  ai  a  Judge  himarU.  (Hear, 
bear).  He  (Mr.  Toir)  couldiay  that  thrjudgea  onUe  ihdw- 
rurd  had  perfarioeil  their  dntica  to  the  beat  of  their  alnKty, 
and  with  perfect  rairoea*.  (Hear,  hear).  He  regretted  voy 
much  that  he  could  not  repeat  the  eougratulatiSB  which  on 
feinei  gccationa  he  bad  offered  them  teapettiDg  (he  inecaa* 


ahaw;  but  he  would  laj  that  in  tha  part  which  jnilly 
belonged  to  (hat  portion  of  the  coaiitry  eereral  tpkadid  ape- 
meni  of  what  were  Mmmonly  called  BallLnaaloe  aheep  wer« 
night  under  their  notice.  (Heur,  bear).  Karing  aaid  as 
och  npoa  the  anb)eet.  he  would  obMrrc.  aa  an  Eogliabnad, 
at  hia  conDtrymen  were  moat  aaiiooa  for  that  pi 
(or  Ireland  whidi  the  ao  well  deterred.  After  a  fr 
markt,  Hr,  Ton  concluded  by  atating  hia  belieC  t) 


!d  within ! 


(Hea, 


M  agricullaral  ci 


«). 


Mr.  ThOhai  a.  JotCE  (High  Sheriff),  in  pi 
Succeasfut  Competiton,"  aiid  that,  thongh  an 
eampetitor,  he  eiperienead  great  gntification  in 

duty  which  the  committee  had  impoaed  upon  hiu  (efaeera). 
migtat  eipieaa  hit  hope  that  Qalway  would  derire  beneCt 

n  the  gnat  eihibiticti  which  had  jnat  takeo  place  (H«ai^ 
hear).    Where,  he  would  aak,  wit  (he  locality  to  fomired  bj 

gngiapfaical  poiilioa,  and  why  then  wu  it  eo  moch  behind 
(he  titter  arootty  in  proaperity  t  He  had  no  heritatiao  in 
lying  (hat  thia  wai  in  a  great  degree  ittiibntabla  to  the  wut 
of  (hat  fettering  care  wtueh  the  Uwa  of  naboDa  rcqniivd,  add 
demanded  for  thia  country  (Heir,  hear).  Ha  wowU, 
be  wintmg  iu  coarteiy  if  al  that  lata  boor  he  wDoM 
detain  them  from  drinking-^"  The  Socceufnl  Compctitora." 

The  toait  wit  eordially  ceedTcd. 

Sir  Thomas  Bciki,  Bart,  H.F.,  briefly  returned  thanki. 

Lord  Talbot  ot  Malahide,  in  an  aloqnant  addreu,  dor- 
ig  tha  dellTary  of  which  he  wia  repeatedly  dieared,  gara 

Tha  City  o(  the  Tribet." 

Hr.H.  J.  Blake.  H.P.,ieipanded  to  the  loaat,  which  wia 
drunk  with  all  due  atthnnaam  and  reaped. 

TiioKAa  Bellew,  M.P.,  inanehiqnent  apeecb,  gatetht 

Udici." 

The  toai(  waa  dinnk  with  all  (he  hononn.  amid  bod  and 
epealed  cheering. 

Ur.  Edhond  (yFLAHEETT  roipoaded  on  the  part  of  tha 
ladiea  for  the  bononi  done  them. 

The  Chaiemak  next  gtre  the  "  EIHciait  Public  Bnarda  of 
the  Town  of  Gilway,"  which  waa  duly  honoured. 

The  Ber.  Petee  Dalt,  P.P.,  »n  liiipg  to  raipond,  wu  le- 
oeiTCd  with  cbeen.  He  aaid  that  at  that  tiiK  nf  night,  and 
after  all  the  eloquence  that  had  delighted  them,  ha  would  not 
think  of  detaining  them  for  uy  length  of  time.  He  wooU 
only  lay,  aa  a  member  of  eome  of  the  public  hoarda  of  Qalwijr, 
that  the  miguiHcent  aaiembly  round  him  wit  in  itaelf  i  proof 
of  the  eSciesey  of  the  public  bouda  of  Qilwiy  (Hear,  beat). 
He  trvated  tba  proceedinga  of  the  week  woold  aid  in  maki^ 
Oalwiy  what  nature  intended  it  thonld  be,  a  great  empoiinn  «( 
trade  and  eommarca  (Heir,  hear).  With  refereDca  to  tho  Um 
of  railway  eonuecling  thit  city  wilh  the  metropolii  of  Iretaad, 
he  be'icTcd  ha  wu  in  a  poaition  to  aay,  that  lo  tha  pnblit 
board!  of  Ualway  wu  due  aome  of  tite  credit  ts^  nrijiinliM 
the  prqject,  although  ethera  undoubtidly  lent  their  boneat  ail 
to  the  carrying  oat  of  the  idea  (Hear,  bear).  He  trnated  tb^ 
wonld  all  lite  to  tee  Oilwiy  whit  the  ought  to  be,  a  ptaca  of 
gieit  commerce,  and  the  entrepot  between  tha  Old  and  tbt 
New  World  (applaute).  He  trailed  it  would  be  ajuitted  OB 
all  hindt  that  llie  harbour  commiuionen  htd  eitaUithed  ■ 
rate  for  the  harbour  of  Qtlwiy,  which  would  reinit,  in  dw 

woridpaating  through  the  town  (Heai,  beir),  and  IhU  it  wogid 
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bMome  the  oombining  link  in  good  feeling,  In  ci?Uitation  and 
trade,  between  the  great  nations  on  botb  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
(Loud  cheers). 

HoBBRT  Bodkin  proposed  the  "  Boyal  Dublin  Society, 
the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  and  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England." 

The  toast  having  been  druok, 

J.  W.  Napbr  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ball  gave,  in  an  effecti?e  speech,  the 
"  Locsl  Committee/'  which  was  spoken  to  by  Captain  Shawe 
Taylor. 

R.  A.  D.  KiRWAN,  Esq.,  proposed  the  Midland  Railway 


and  other  public  eompanias  who  hftTt  aided,  bj  thair  fiteal 
arrangements,  in  promoting  the  sooeeu  of  tbe  meeting. 

Tha  toast  was  receiTod  with  loud  eheera. 

Mr.  John  Ennib  returned  thanks. 

The  Chairman  then  gave  the  last  toast  on  his  list,  "  Our 
next  merry  Meeting,"  which  hsying  been  warmly  ncdTcd, 
the  company  separated. 

The  Show  terminated  on  Friday,  and  altogether  m^  be 
put  down  as  baring  proved  an  interesting  and  decidedly  sa^ 
oessful  exhibition.  No  incident  oecurred  in  tbe  show-ynd 
that  day  worth  remarking. 


THE    BENEFICIAL    INVESTMENT   OF   CAPITAL   IN    LAND. 


We  ha? e  shown  in  preceding  articlefl,  on  the  testimony 
of  the  highest  agricultural  authorities,  the  large  profits 
which  attend  the  improvement  of  poor  soils,  and  the 
beneficial  investment  which  the  purchase  and  improve- 
ment of  such  soils  furnish  to  individual  or  aasociated 
capitalists.  We  have  pointed  out  "  looming' ' — and 
more  than  looming — in  the  distance,  the  employment 
which  may  be  afforded  to  a  large  amount  of  capital  in 
providing  the  necessary  fixed  apparatus  for  distributing 
the  manure  of  the  farm  in  the  liquid  state,  as  well  as  for 
conveying  hydraulically  the  refuse  of  towns  to  the  rural 
districts,  and  for  distributing  it  over  the  land,  whenever 
the  agricultural  body  shall  abandon  their  opposition  to 
these  two  innovations,  and  shall  adopt  liquid  manure  as 
unreservedly  as  they  have  adopted  guano,  dissolved 
bones,  and  mineral  phosphates  of  lime,  all  decided  once 
as  equally  visionary.  We  have  considered  also  the  ad- 
vantage which  farmers  would  derive  from  agricultural 
banks  receiving  deposits,  as  permanent  investments,  or  for 
a  term  of  years,  and  being  thus  enabled  to  afford  accom- 
modation for  those  periods  which  agricultural  operations 
require,  and  which  are  longer  than  can  safely  be  con- 
ceded by  ordinary  banks  of  deposit.  We  have  pointed 
Out  the  benefits  which  Scottish  agriculture  has  derived 
from  the  Scottish  8ystem  of  banking — the  accommoda- 
tion afforded  by  its  cash  credits,  and  the  check  which 
the  two  securities  required  under  that  system  present  to 
Improvident  borrowing.  It  remains  to  discuss  another 
Scotch  practice,  affecting  the  monetary  transactions  of 
agriculture,  by  which  a  farmer  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  enabled  to  begin  business  with  a 
•mailer  capital  than  would  be  required  in  England— we 
allude  to  the  system  which  prevails  in  some  of  the  best 
cultivated  districts  of  North  Britain  of  separating  the 
business  of  stock-keeping  on  arable  land  from  that  of 
cultivation.  Instead  of  purchasing  sheep  and  cattle  to 
consume  his  turnips  and  cultivated  grasses,  the  farmer 
kells  those  crops  by  the  acre  to  stockmen,  with  the  use 
of  his  yards  and  buildings,  and  the  requisite  supply  of 
straw.  There  is  a  double  advantage  in  this  system  :  it 
not  only  economises  capital,  but  it  effects  that  division 
of  labour  which  conduces  to  perfection  in  every  art, 
whether  the  art  of  manufacturing  hardware  and  calico. 


or  the  art  of  manufacturing  beef  and  muttoii,  com  and 
cheese.  Instead  of  two  men  managing  aepantely  each 
his  farm  of  300  acres,  each  of  them  expending  half  of 
his  time  at  market  and  fairs,  they  unite  for  the  manage- 
ment of  one  farm  of  600  acres ;  they  have,  in  fisct,  all 
the  advantages  of  a  partnership  without  its  inoonve- 
nienoes,  each  partner,  or  quati  partner,  applying  him- 
self to  the  exclusive  superintendence  of  that  department 
in  which  he  excels.  The  farmer  deroteahis  whole  tine 
and  attention  to  the  raisiog  of  his  crops ;  while  the  atock- 
man  makea  it  his  business  to  frequent  fain  and  marketi, 
watching  advantageous  opportunities  of  porcbaae  and 
sale,  and  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  the  Talue  of  atoek 
which  nothing  but  extensive  and  long-continued  prac- 
tice can  confer.  Much  of  the  profite  of  fiyming  depends 
on  this  skill  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stock.  Tliere 
are  many  who  can  raise  a  good  crop  of  turnips  or  clover 
for  one  who  can  convert  them  profitably  into  beef  and 
mutton. 

Not  a  few  of  our  agricultural  friends  set  themselves 
against  practices  which  originate  north  of  the  Tweed, 
while  they  look  on  them  with  favour  if  they  can  per- 
suade themselves,  or  if  some  one  can  persuade  them,  that 
similar  practices  ever  existed,  though  now  disnaed,  in 
some  comer  of  old  England.  It  was  thus  with  the 
Deanston  system  of  parallel  equidistant  drains.  It  nay 
propitiate  such  readers  in  favour  of  the  division  of  labour 
in  arable  farming  which  we  are  now  advocating,  to  know 
that  a  system  very  similar  has  long  prevailed  in  some  of 
the  dairy  districts  of  the  south-west  of  England.  In 
Dorsetshire,  for  instance,  it  is  usual  for  theoccupien  of 
farms  having  much  meadow  land  attached  to  them,  to 
stock  them  frith  cows,  which  they  let  to  dairymen  at 
prices  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  keep  and  the  quality 
of  the  stock  from  £S  to  £12  per  head.  We  know  one 
farmer  who  occupies  1,500  acres  of  meadow  and  pasture, 
consisting  formerly  of  five  or  six  separate  farms.  He 
does  not  even  milk  a  cow  for  the  use  of  his  house,  but 
purchases  all  the  dairy  produce  which  he  requires  of  the 
dairymen  to  whom  he  lets  his  cows,  and  who  occupy  the 
old  farm  houses.  The  arrangement  is  equally  beneficial 
to  both  parties.  They  have  the  benefit  of  hii  capital 
with  avoidance  of  the  risk  or  loss  from  deaths :  h«  has 
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Hbe  benefit  of  their  skill,  and  of  that  attention  to  the 
minntie  of  dairy  management  which  they  are  more  able 
to  bestow,  and  on  which  so  mnch  of  its  snccess  depends. 

If  the  cuUiTation  of  flax  is  to  make  much  progress  in 
England,  it  must  be  throagh  the  adoption  of  a  similar 
diTision  of  labonr,  which  will  separate  the  preparation 
of  the  fibre  from  the  growth  of  the  crop.  The  estab- 
lishment in  districts  where  the  flax  caltnre  already  ex- 
ists, or  might  be  introdaced,  of  retteries  for  the  purchase 
of  the  straw  from  the  grower,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
fibre  for  the  spinner,  opens  another  and  a  wide  field  in 
which,  we  believe,  that  capital  might  be  embarked  with 
equal  benefit  to  the  moneyed  and  agricultural  classes. 

In  closing  our  obserrations  on  the  means  by  which 
the  present  glut  of  unemployed  capital  may  be  turned 
into  agricultural  channels,  we  oould  hsTe  wished  to  offer 
■ome  estimate  of  the  amount  which  agriculture  is  capable 
of  absorbing.  In  the  present  state,  however,  of  agricul- 
tural statistics  this  is  impossible. 

It  Whs  calculated,  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  that 
to  drain  all  the  cultivated  land  in  the  United  Kingdom 
which  requires  draining,  to  reclaim  all  the  wastes  capable 
of  bdog  reclaimed,  and  to  raise  the  average  amount  per 
•ere  of  the  tenants'  capiul  to  what  it  should  be,  would 
employ  a  sum  little  short  of  eight  hundred  millions— the 
amount  of  the  National  Debt.  During  the  interval 
■one  progress  has  been  made  in  these  improvements. 
It  would  be  an  extravagant  estimate  of  the  sum  thus  ex- 
pended to  call  it  five  millions  a  year.  Assuming  it  as 
high  as  that  amount,  there  would  itill  remain  full  seven 
hondred  and  fifty  millions  required  for  the  three  heads 
of  improvement  above  enumerated,  to  say  nothing  of 


warping,  embanking,  irrigation,  and  elaying  and  marling. 
Whenever  the  application  of  liquid  manure  by  means  of 
the  steam-engine  and  under-ground  pipes  shall  beoome 
g^eral,  it  will  require  an  outlay  of  about  £i  the  acre  ; 
to  which  must  be  added,  in  order  to  utilize  the  sewage  of 
towns,  the  cost  of  mains  for  its  conveyance  into  the 
country.  Not  to  provoke  incredulity,  by  attempting  to 
calculate  the  sum  which  would  be  reqtured  for  these 
purposes,  and  which,  from  the  imperfection  of  the  data 
would  be  little  better  than  conjecture,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed— that  the  work  of  developing  the  latent  re- 
sources of  our  soil  would  employ  the  annual  sum  of  ten 
millions  yearly  for  many  years ;  that  such  an  applica- 
tion of  that  sum  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the 
farmers  and  landowners  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and 
that  it  would  afford  a  much  safer  and  more  profitable  in- 
▼estment  to  the  moneyed  interest  than  most  of  those  in 
which  they  hsTe  hitherto  embarked,  whenever  the  rate  of 
interest  is  low,  and  in  which,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, they  will  be  tempted  to  embark  again.  Wehave 
already  intimated  that  the  impediment  which  most  ob* 
structs  the  flow  of  capital  to  our  fields  arises  from  the 
farmers  having  allowed  themselves  to  be  made  political 
capital  of  by  trading  politicians.  They  have  been  de- 
luded long  enough  into  the  pursuit  of  unattainable  ob- 
jects ;  let  them,  at  length,  turn  their  attention  to  prac- 
tical questions.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these,  at 
the  present  moment,  is  how  to  obtain  the  use  of  some  of 
that  capital  that  is  now  going  a-begging.  Let  thena 
remember,  that  if  they  would  gain  the  eonfidence  of 
capitalists,  they  must  cease  to  cry  stinking  fish.        T. 


A    NEW    METHOD    OF    HOEINO    TURNIPS. 

Bt  PBIUf  PUSIY. 

(From  the  Jtmrntd  uf  th§  JTsysl  AgriiuUwni  AseMy.) 


Before  detailing  an  improved  method  of  hoeing  tomips, 
di«ooTered  by  me  during  the  leisure  from  public  duties  which 
has  been  afforded  me  in  the  present  month  of  July,  it  will  be 
useful,  as  some  readers  of  this  journal  may  not  be  practical 
fitrmers.  to  state  the  defects  of  the  existing  methods. 

According  to  the  old-fsshioDed  practice,  still  the  most  com- 
mon in  this,  and,  I  suppose,  some  other  counties,  the  turnips 
are  sown  broad-cast.  Afterwards,  in  order  to  thin  out  super- 
fluous plants,  to  get  rid  of  weeds,  and  to  keep  the  soil  open, 
they  require  three  hoeings  by  hand,  which  cost  together  at 
least  ten  shillings  per  acre,  or  half  the  average  rent  of  Engliah 
land.  Nor  is  the  expense  the  least  evil,  for  it  is  of  course  a 
slow  process  to  move  the  whole  surface  even  of  a  single  acre 
with  the  common  hand-hoe.  But  on  a  moderate  farm  a 
hundred  acres  often  require  this  operation  at  once;  the 
weather  may  be  propitious  and  the  want  pressing.  All  the 
hands  on  the  farm  are  insufBcient,  and  no  others  can  be  pro- 
cured. The  right  time,  therefore,  for  some  of  the  work  passes 
by.  Nay,  further,  it  happens  constantly  that  a  yet  more 
urgent  necessity  arises  at  the  same  time— the  necessity  for 
securing  the  harvest.    The  turnips  are  left  to  themselves,  the 


weeds  almoat  smother  the  oop,  the  snrfsee  of  the  grooni 
becomes  baked,  and  the  roots  have  soon  suffered  irremediably. 

Good  farmert,  however,  have  now  generally  given  up  sowing 
their  turnips  broad  cut,  and  in  southern  England  usually 
drill  them  four  rows  at  once,  oovering  a  width  of  ais  fbet 
When  this  is  done,  Garrett* a  horse-hoe,  passing  between  the 
four  rows,  cleans  the  intermediate  space  with  the  utmost 
rapidity.  Still,  admirable  aa  is  the  process,  it  has  been  as  yet 
incomplete.  For  the  young  plants  shooting  up  vigorously  ia 
the  rows  under  the  influence  of  artificial  manure,  aoon  grow 
together,  requiring  immediate  attendance.  If  then  they  can- 
not be  thinned  out  quickly  enough  by  hand,  although,  in  des- 
peration as  it  were,  the  harrow  is  sometimes  dragged  across 
them,  they  become  interlaced,  are  drawn  up  prematurely,  and 
the  spindling  plants,  when  at  last  singled  out,  resemble  trees 
of  a  plantation  that  hu  been  neglected  in  the  same  manner. 
Their  robustness  is  gone. 

Having  50  acres  of  turnips  exposed  to  this  risk,  and  no 
workmen  to  eave  them,  it  occurred  to  me  that  Garretf  s  horse- 
hoe  might  be  used  across  as  well  aa  aloog  the  rows.  The  in- 
discriminate slaughter  of  thriving  plants  was  at  first  rather 
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thnmnng;  Imt  wfafln  the  fallen  hid  withered  bcaetth  a 
tcorchhi;  sun,  it  was  erident  that  a  good  and  ref  ultr  crop  re- 
mained lafe.  The  whole,  therefore,  was  rabjecCed  to  the  pro- 
oets,  and  I  ahall  uae  no  other  in  future.  It  may  be  ute^il 
then,  I  hope,  to  describe  the  method  precisely,  because  the 
success  of  all  operations  lies  mainly  in  minute  particulars, 
though  in  this  ease  there  are  none  which  any  practical  farmer 
might  not  find  out  for  himself. 

In  the  common  use  of  the  horse-hoe  the  knives  pan  down 
four  rows  at  once,  and  they  may  safely  be  set  with  their  backs 
only  three  inches  apart,  though  they  thus  approach  within  1^ 
inches  of  the  young  plants  on  each  side.  As  the  rows  are  19 
inches  asunder,  a  width  of  16  inches  is  cleared,  and  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  surface  remains  untouched. 

lu  the  new  process,  however,  of  afterwards  crossing  the 
rows,  the  hoe  must  be  set  differently,  as  it  would  be  wrong  to 
letTt  so  few  turnips  as  an  interral  of  19  inches  along  the  rows 
would  spare.  It  might  also  be  haisrdous  to  set  the  backs  of 
the  knives  at  three  inches  only  apart,  because  even  in  a  regular 
crop  blanks  might  occur  at  that  interval.  As  yet,  therefore, 
we  have  left  a  space  of  five  inches.  In  crossing,  consequently, 
ten  hoes  instead  of  eight  must  be  used,  and  five  spaces  instead 
of  four  must  be  hoed,  so  that  the  tnniips  will  stand  15  inches 
apart  along  the  length  of  each  row. 

The  next  step  is  to  reduce  to  single  plints  the  small  bunches 
of  tumipa  left  by  the  cross-hoeing ;  and  this  is  best  done  by 
young  children— the  younger  the  better— as  the  smaller  they 
are  the  nearer  they  are  to  their  task,  aud  pliancy  of  fingers, 
not  strength,  is  the  quality  wanted.  It  is  euy  to  borrow,  for 
the  purpose,  the  younger  duses  of  a  school  for  a  few  days ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  holiday  for  them  in  fine  weather,  and  their 
parents  are  glad  that  they  should  earn  4d.  a  day.  About  30 
of  these  little  workpeople,  each  singling  a  separate  row  of 
turnips,  under  one  steady  manager,  do  the  work  well  and 
rapidly.  It  is  not  uocommon  to  employ  children  thus,  the 
turnips  having  been  previously  bunched  out,  as  it  is  termed, 
with  the  hand-hoe.  The  plants  which  are  thus  finally  left 
stand  in  lines,  fh>m  whatever  point  they  are  viewed. 

Afterwards  it  may  be  necessary,  before  the  plants  have 
spread  their  leaves  and  covered  the  ground,  that  women  should 
go  rapidly  over  the  field  with  a  ho^  merely  to  strike  out  occa- 
sional weeds,  in  which  last  operation  each  person,  I  find,  can 
finish  off  nearly  2^  acres  in  a  dsy. 

The  expense  of  the  whole  is  as  follows : — As  to  the  horse 

work,  I  sm  certain  that  a  firmer  ought  not  to  charge  himself 

more  than  half  a-crown  a  day  for  horses  kept  regulsrly  at  work 

tm  the  farm.    One  lad  steers  the  implement  aud  drives  the 

horse  with  reins  at  the  aame  time,  when  the  work  liea  in  the 

direction  of  the  rows,  as  a  quiet  horse  sees  his  path  plain  before 

him ;  but  in  crossing  the  rows  a  boy  also  must  be  employed  to 

keep  the  horse  straight.    The  horse-hoe  should  go  over  at 

least  eight  acres  each  day. 

For  eight  acres : —  •  s.  d. 

One  straight  hoeing 8  6 

One  c  osa  hoeing 4  0 

Second  straight  hoeing 3  6 

Children  tingling,  at  Is.  4d.  per  acre  . .  10  8 

Hand  hoeing,  at  6d 4  0 


25    8 


One  acre  coaapieted 8    2^ 

The  saving,  therefore,  effected  by  this  complete  use  of 
Oarrett*s  horse>hoe,  as  compared  with  the  hand-hoe,  is  nearly 


78.  per  acre,  abovt  tbe  i$m6  rnntug  u  vt 
American  reaper. 

The  coat  of  the  implement  is  extrend j  modenfte,  w  Mr. 
Garrett  is  ready,  at  my  suggeatioo,  to  aefl  bis  ftMMW 
horse-hoe,  fitted  for  the  turnip  crop  only,  at  tlw  low  poet  of 
£14. 

I  haxt  pointed  out  elsewhere  an  important  gain,  besides 
cheapness,  which  arisea  firom  improved  implements,  usumIj. 
certainty.  Every  practical  furmer  will  see  at  once  the  idvn- 
tage,  if,  by  a  mechanical  process,  without  checking  his  harve< 
he  can  carry  forward  his  turnip  crop  firom  the  time  when  it 
peeps  above  ground  until  its  spreading  leaves  hide  the  land 
from  our  sight. 

There  is  even  a  further  benefit  at  which  1  may  venture  to 
hint  It  is  wdl  knoiwn  that  maay  pariabea  of  aoiMhcni 
England  contain  at  present  more  labooren  than  ou  be  easily 
employed  during  the  winter  half  of  the  year.  Bat  they  ars 
required  for  about  three  months  in  summer,  and  the  larmeis 
are  therefore  unwilling  to  fsvoor  their  removal  by  emigratipn. 
This  maximum  demand  in  summer,  however,  arises  from  three 
operations — hay-making,  tumip-hoeing,  and  harvest ;  if,  then, 
these  three  several  demands  for  extra  labour  are  reduced  by 
the  use  of  machinery,  the  pressure  for  hands  in  summer  being 
no  longer  felt,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  reason  for  detainiag 
finnilies  whose  presence  in  winter  tends  to  burthen  the  nte- 
payer,  while  their  own  eondition  is  depressed  hf  the  slick 
demand  for  their  labour. 

Pusey,  July  31.  Ph.  Pumt. 

Having  inquired  of  Ut.  Garrett  whether  hia  horse-hoe  had 
been  used  by  others  in  the  same  SMnner,  I  am  glad  to^leam 
firom  him  that  two  other  agriculturists  at  least,  perhapa  more, 
have  so  used  it  recently,  and  to  sutijoin  their  statementa  in 
support  of  my  own.  The  first  is  firom  Mr.  Cottingfaam,  of 
Leistoulisll,  who  says : — " I  have  been  much  pleaaed  with 
your  horse-hoe's  performance  in  hoeing  turnips  out.  Eadi  set 
of  hoes  were  fixed  to  cut  clean  12  inches,  leaving  six  inches 
space  between  each.  After  the  horse-hoe  had  been  taken 
directly  plump  across  the  stetches,  they  were  singled  by 
children,  and  they  now  look  remarkably  well.  Of  conne  there 
was  a  fiill  plant.  My  turnips  growing  so  very  rapidly  this 
season,  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  horse-hoe,  I  ahould  have 
had  many  acres  much  iigured  for  want  of  getting  them  out  in 
proper  time." 

The  second  account  is  from  Mr.  Williams,  manager  of  Mr 
Sidney  Herbert's  farm,  at  Wilton  : — "  I  commenced  the  cross 
horse-hoeing  last  year  on  some  late-sown  turnips,  which  con- 
viuced  me  that  it  was  practicable,  should  the  plants  be  regular 
and  without  blanks  in  the  rows.  The  turnips  require  to  be 
horse  hoed  as  soon  as  they  are  in  rough  leaf.  I  have  this  yetr 
thus  horse-hoed  all  my  mangolds  and  swedes,  and  I  have 
found  it  to  be  the  cheapest,  and  by  far  the  moat  perftet 
method  that  I  have  tried  or  seen.  I  intend  to  cot  all  my  Ute 
turnips  in  the  same  manner." 

I  understand  from  Mr.  Herbert  that  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Wyndbam,  has  also  used  the  same  method  successfully. 


MR.    PUSEY    AND    HIS    NEW    METHOD 
OF    HOEING    TURNIPS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   MORNING  PO&T. 

Sir, — I  read  in  this  day*s  Morning  PoH  an  extract  from  the 
urnaloftke  Royal  AgrimUnral  Society,  headed  "A  New 
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li«th9d  of  Hoeing  Tuniipt/'  bj  PhiUp  Pusey.  Mr.  Puaey  is 
well  knoirn  m  one  of  those  gentlemen  who,  within  these  few 
yens*  hate  contributed  largely  to  the  advancement  of  the 
■denee  of  sgrlcultnre;  but  that  which  is  described  in  bis 
commnnication  to  the  Jommal  of  the  Royal  AgricHltural 
Society  as  "a  new  method  of  hoeiDg  turnips/'  has  been 
practised  to  my  knowledge  for  the  last  four  years,  if  not  for  a 
longer  period,  by  Mr.  Fielder  King,  of  Buriton-plice,  near 
petersfield,  one  of  the  moit  accomplished  practical  agricul- 


turists of  the  time.  I  do  not  mention  this  to  derogate  from 
Mr.  Pusey's  merit;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  the  thanks  of  the 
public  are  eminently  due  to  bim  for  making  the  plan  genendly 
known  through  the  public  press,  but  simply  to  claim  the 
merit  of  the  discovery  for  the  person  to  whom  it  reaUy 
bdongs.  As  an  old  subscriber  of  many  years'  standiog  to 
your  valuable  and  independent  paper,  I  venture  to  request  the 
insertion  of  this  communication.— I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 
September  8, 1852.  Vbbax. 


ON    THE    DISEASES    OF    PLANTS. 


There  is  not  a  subject  in  £urming  more  unac- 
conntable,  more  perplexing,  or  more  difficult  to 
encounter,  than  the  diseases  of  plants.  The  ailments 
to  which  animals  are  liable  are  difficult  enough  to 
manage,  and  often  baffle  the  utmost  efforts  of 
science  and  skill ;  but  the  diseases  of  plants  seem 
to  be  of  a  nature  to  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  the 
scientific,  and  to  run  their  race  of  destruction  al- 
most untouched  by  any  effort  of  man.  Who,  for 
instance,  can  arrest  one  atom  of  the  potato  disease? 
Nay,  who  can,  as  yet,  account  for  its  cause  ?  All 
attempts  at  cure  are  little  better  than  empirical. 
Who  knows  either  the  cause  or  cure  of  clover- 
sickness  }  of  aubury  ?  of  mildew  ?  of  smut  ? 

All  we  really  know  is  this  :  That  plants  are,  the 
more  we  grow  them,  and  the  greater  the  produce 
of  them,  more  and  more  liable  to  disease.  We 
ougtit  to  become,  the  longer  we  cultivate,  better 
acquainted  with  their  habits,  their  wants,  and  their 
security ;  but  we  seem  to  be,  the  more  we  culti- 
vate, carried  further  and  further  from  success  in 
producing  them. 

The  principle  is  one  somewhat  difficult  to  under- 
stand, to  those  who  have  narrow  views  of  the  ope- 
rations of  nature ;  but  to  those  who  look  at  things 
more  as  they  are,  it  is  a  part  of  a  great  plan — 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  causation,  perfectly  ex- 
plicable. 

LfOok  at  a  crowded  city.  It  is  always  a  conglo- 
meration of  disease  and  death.  Sanitary  measures 
may  do  much ;  but  the  rate  of  mortality — the  lia- 
bility to  disease — will  always  be  greater.  The 
lives  of  individuals  seem  to  be  impaired  by  being 
absorbed  by  the  mass  around  them.  It  is  true  of 
all  crowds.  In  our  prisons,  our  hospitals,  our 
penitentiaries,  a  disease,  trifling  in  an  isolated 
home,  may  become  dangerous — may  run  into  epi- 
demic ;  and  so  our  high  cultivation — our  crowding 
of  fat  and  luxuriant  plants — renders  them  liable  to 
disease. 

We  hardly  know  a  plant  which  has  not  mani- 
festly shown  that  it  is  subject  to  this  mysterious 
law.  The  potato,  however,  seems  to  be  a  case  in 
point  the  roost  striking.    It  is,  by  caltivation,  car- 


ried away  from  its  natural  wildness  until  it  be- 
comes almost  another  kind  of  plant.  In  its  native 
country — Peru— it  is  found  not  more  than  three 
inches  high,  with  large  flowers,  and  tubers  the  size 
of  a  hazel-nut.  Now,  by  cultivation,  the  flowers 
become  insignificant;  the  stem  increases  in  size, 
in  some  instances,  to  the  length  of  Gve  or  six  feet ; 
the  tubers  enlarged  to  a  weight,  in  some  cases,  as 
much  as  three  or  four  pounds ;  and  instead  of  one 
straggling  plant  here  and  there,  thousands  of  acres 
are  covered  with  the  plant,  to  the  exclusion  of  al« 
most  every  other.  Nature  revolts  at  this  over- 
peopling  with  rank  potatoes.  Some  weakness  of 
the  plant,  some  atmospheric  cause,  dissolves  the 
vital  power  which  holds  the  chemical  particles  to- 
gether; and  we  have  dissolution  and  decay  irre- 
mediable. 

Take  the  vine  again,  carried  by  man  from  its  na- 
tural wildness— clustered  together  by  fields,  nay  by 
forests— excited  by  manure,  protected  by  glass, 
pruned  by  science,  for  centuries,  so  as  to  increase 
the  juicy  fruit  for  nearly  six  times ;  it  shows  revolt 
at  this  forcing,  and  a  vast  disease  has  destroyed 
the  fruit,  and  threatens  to  be  the  death  of  the  vines 
themselves.  It  is  the  cholera  of  the  crowded 
vinery,  as  much  as  that  plague  ever  nsited  HuQ, 
or  Leeds,  or  London. 

A  more  slow  and  tedious,  but  not  less  active 
disease,  is  eating  out  the  red  clover.  It  will  but 
attack  the  plant  as  such  wherever  it  may  be  found, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  potato  and  the  vine ;  but  it 
will  be  the  death  of  it  in  the  locality  where  its  con- 
sequence has  too  rapidly  preceded  it,  and  the  land 
refusing  to  mature  it  is  said  to  be  clover-sick.  Bat 
when  the  question  comes  to  be  asked  what  const!* 
tutes  that  peculiarity,  all  explanation  ceases.  We 
cannot  tell  death  has  been  there,  and  there  is  no 
living  for  any  succeeding  race  for  several  genera- 
tions. We  know  not  whether  it  is  starvation  or 
infection — but  such  is  the  fact. 

A  similar  disease  is  now  very  prevalent  in  tur- 
nips. On  the  best  turnip  soils— with  the  highest 
of  farming,  and  with  plants  absolutely  the  most 
promising— a  flag  in  the  leaves  is  discerned  some 
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snnny  day,  and  by-and-bye  the  plants  wither  and 
die ;  they  are  a  mass  first  of  thickened  and  car- 
buncled  roots,  and  then  an  accumulation  of  dis- 
gusting corruption,  while  weeds  —  seeming  to 
triumph  over  this  death  of  the  race  which  had  dis- 
placed them— seem  to  run  riot  on  the  death  of  the 
turnip.  Here,  again,  we  are  at  sea.  No  one  has  yet 
demonstrated  whether  it  is  an  insect  which  causes 
the  clubbing,  or  it  is  the  decay  produced  by  the  in- 
sect which  forms  a  favourable  nidus  to  the  insects. 
Now,  what  we  have  to  urge  is  this  :  Let  all  inves- 
tigations be  carried  on  in  a  large  spirit,  not  look- 
ing merely  at  a  particular  crop  attacked  with  a  pe- 
culiar disease,  but  inquire  if  all  our  cultivated  crops 
are  not  more  liable  to  some  disease  than  they  were, 
and  above  all  if  general  mildeto  is  not  more  preva- 


lent in  all  our  eropa  than  fantMAy,  Whethsr  H  ii 
a  cause  or  effect  we  know  not,  but  we  mean  that 
this  spirit  should  animate  those  who  seek  for  infor- 
mation. Large  views  of  nature  and  of  climatic  and 
atmospheric  influences  should  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  subject. 

We  will  not  either  assert  or  contradict  the  sonM. 
what  plausible  theory  that  excited  electricity  by 
our  machinery— on  railroads  and  on  telegraphs- 
are  amongst  the  causes  of  this  change.  It  may  be 
owing  to  a  great  accumulation  of  causes ;  but  we 
are  satisfied  it  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  high 
cultivation,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  more  is  not 
due  to  this  than  to  any  other  cause  for  the  alarming 
prevalence  in  our  days  of  diseases  in  plants.— 
Grardeners'  and  Farmers'  Journal. 


LABOUR    AND    THE    POOR,— THE    RURAL    DISTRICTS. 

THB   80UTHKRN   AND  WESTERN   COVNTIBI. 

Lbttbr  XXIX. 
(From  the  Morning  Chronicle,) 


Having  disposed  of  the  counties  of  Somerset, 
Devon,  Cornwall,  and  Dorset,  I  proceed  to  give 
some  account  of  the  state  aud  prospects  of  the 
labourer  in  Hampshire,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent. 
In  doing  so  I  shall  first  describe  him  as  I  found 
him  in  various  parts  of  Hampshire,  and  in  the 
western  division  of  Sussex.  I  take  these  two  to- 
gether, because  the  prevailing  industry  in  both  is 
the  same — farming,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation, 
being  carried  on,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of 
other  kinds  of  rural  employment,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  one  county  and  the  western  moiety  of 
the  other.  It  is  true  that  in  some  portions  of 
Hampshire  (as  the  neighbourhood  of  Petersfield), 
hop-gardens  are  to  be  met  with ;  but,  taking  the 
county  generally,  the  cultivation  of  the  hop  is  rare 
and  exceptional.  It  is  far  more  general  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  whilst  in  East  Sussex,  and 
throughout  almost  the  whole  of  Kent,  it  is  carried 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  exercise  a  material  influence 
over  labour  and  the  general  condition  of  the  la- 
bourer. For  the  present,  therefore,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  the  portion  of  the  district  comprised  by 
the  four  counties  in  which  farming,  in  the  ususd 
■ense,  is  almost  exclusively  carried  on. 

The  south-eastern  section  of  Hampshire,  com- 
prising somewhat  more  than  one-fifth  of  its  whole 
area,  is  almost  as  isolated  from  the  miin  body  of 
the  county  as  is  the  Isle  of  Wight  itself.  On  the 
east  and  south  it  has  Southampton  Water,  the  So- 
lent, and  Christchurch  Bay  ;  whilst  to  the  west  it 
abuts  upon  Dorset,  and  to  the  north  upon  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  county  of  Wilts.  Be- 
tween the  upper  end  of  Southampton  Water  and 
the  Wiltshire  line  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  by 
which  alone  the  district  has  a  direct  connexion  with 
the  main  body  of  the  county. 

This  part  of  Hampshire  is  chiefly  famous  from  so 


large  a  portion  of  its  surface  being  occupied  by 
what  is  known  as  the  New  Forest.  The  wild  and 
picturesque  tract  thus  designated,  so  long  a  royal 
domain,  occupies  almost  the  whole  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  district.  It  is  surrounded  on  nearly 
all  sides  by  a  belt  of  cultivated  or  cultivable  land, 
which  separates  it  from  Wilts  and  Dorset,  and 
which  interposes,  except  at  a  very  few  points,  be- 
tween it  and  Southampton  Water,  the  Solent,  and 
the  Channel.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  culti- 
vated belt — but  particularly  the  portion  of  it  stretch- 
ing to  the  south  of  the  Forest,  from  Boldre  Church 
to  Lymington,  and  thence  to  Christchurch,  and  to 
the  west  of  it,  from  Christchurch  to  Hingwood, 
and  thence  on  to  Fordingbridge— the  condition  of  the 
farm-labourer  is,  in  almost  all  respects,  similar  to 
what  I  have  already  described  it  as  being  in  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Dorset  and  Wilts.  Between 
Lymington  and  Boldre,  which  is  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  Forest,  the  land  is  good,  and  in  parts 
highly  cultivated.  The  labouring  population  is, 
therefore,  denser  in  that  direction  in  proportion  to 
the  surface  than  it  is  immediately  to  the  west  of 
Lymington,  between  which  and  Christchurch  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  high  down-land.  In  places  in 
which  this  high  down-land  stretches  back  any  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  large  tracts  may  be  seen  without 
the  faintest  trace  of  a  human  habitation  upon  them. 
The  coast  is  high,  cold,  and  shelterless,  vegetation 
along  it  struggling  in  many  places  very  hard  for 
an  existence.  The  trees,  when  they  are  to  be  met 
with,  are  all  bent  inwards  at  a  considerable  angle 
from  the  perpendicular  ;  their  branches  stretch  in- 
land from  the  sea,  whilst  at  top  they  are  cut  smooth- 
ly off  by  the  keen  wind,  as  if  a  huge  scythe  had 
been  swept  over  them,  at  elevations  varying  accor- 
ding to  their  distance  from  the  shore.  Proceeding 
inland,  the  cold,  cheerless,  and  naked  downs  merge 
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gradually  into  the  vast  heathy  tracks  of  the  Forest^ 
with  patches  of  land  in  a  state  of  tolerable  cultiva- 
tion sometimes  dividing  them  from  each  other.  On 
these,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  heath,  humble 
tenements  may  be  seen  at  somewhat  long  intervals. 
The  county  improves,  and  population  increases  in 
density,  as  you  approach  Christchurch — from 
which,  up  to  Ring  wood  and  Fordingbridge,  stretch- 
es a  narrow  belt  of  land,  about  twelve  miles  in 
length  (and  separating  the  Forest  from  Dorset), 
the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  which  is  in  a 
state  of  comparatively  high  cultivation.  Taking  the 
whole  of  the  ])ortion  of  Hampshire  now  under  con- 
sideration, it  is  along  this  last-mentioned  belt  that 
population  is  to  be  found  pressing  in  the  greatest 
numbers  upon  the  area.  In  1841  the  Ringwood 
division  of  the  county,  with  an  area  of  about  67,000 
acres,  and  comprising,  amongst  other  districts,  the 
hundreds  of  Christchurch  and  Fordingbridge,  had 
a  population  of  upwards  of  18,500  souls,  being 
about  one  for  every  3}  acres.  The  population  of 
the  Lymington  diWsion  was,  at  the  same  time,  only 
about  1 1,500  to  an  area  of  80,000  acres,  being  about 
one  person  to  every  7  acres,  or  a  little  more  than 
one-half  the  population  of  the  other  division.    The 

{copulation  of  the  Petersfield  division,  which  lies  in- 
and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  and  is  tole- 
rably well  cultivated  throughout,  was  only  about 
10,600  to  an  area  of  about  62,000  acres,  or  about 
one  person  to  every  six  acres — or  from  30  to  40 
per  cent,  lower,  in  proportion  to  the  surface,  than 
that  of  the  Ringwood  division.  The  disparity  be- 
tween the  Ringwood  and  Lymington  divisions  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  extent  of  the  latter, 
which  lies  waste  and  unproductive ;  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  explain  that  existing  in  this  respect  be- 
tween the  Ringwood  and  Petersfield  divisions — 
seeing  that,  in  both  cases,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
surface  is  occupied  and  cultivated  in  one  way  or 
other.  But  whatever  may  be  the  reason  for  this 
disproportion,  the  fact  is  that  it  is  as  great  now  as 
it  was  in  1841.  No  one  can  traverse  the  tract  of 
land  of  which  Ringwood  is  longitudinally  the  cen- 
tre, without  being  struck  by  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  pressed  upon  by  population.  Most  of  the 
county  districts,  taking  them  separately,  are  con- 
siderably below  the  average  ratio  of  population  to 
surface  throughout  all  England,  comprehending, 
of  course,  the  entire  population — that  of  the  towns, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  rural  distpcts.  But  the  Ring- 
wood  division  of  Hampshire  comes,  in  this  respect, 
within  a  fraction  of  the  average  rate.  The  disparitv 
between  the  Ringwood  and  the  other  divisions  is,  if 
anything,  greater  now  than  it  was  in  1841 ;  for 
both  the  latter  districts  have  received  more  relief 
from  emigration  than  the  Ringwood  one. 

As  may  be  supposed,  so  comparatively  dense  a 
population,  in  a  district  almost  exclusively  agricul- 
tural, will  furnish  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases 
of  casual  and  permanent  distress.  It  is  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Fordingbridge  that  that  distress  is,  perhaps, 
seen  most  constantly  and  to  the  greatest  extent. 
In  1842  the  amount  of  poor-rates  levied  in  the 
Fordingbridge  division  of  the  hundred  very  nearly 
equalled  one-third  of  the  whole  assessed  value  of 
its  property.  In  Lymington,  during  the  same  year, 
the  poor-rates  did  not  amount  to  one-seventh  of 


the  assessed  value  of  property;  whilst,  although 
they  fell  rather  heavily  upon  the  town  of  Peters- 
field itself,  the  ratio  in  the  hundred  in  which  it  is 
situated  did  not  much  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  as- 
sessed value  of  the  property.  In  Ringwood,  on  the 
other  hand,  within  the  same  division  as  Fording- 
bridge, they  exceeded  one-sixth  of  the  declared 
value  of  the  property  assessed.  The  same  relative 
proportion,  as  regaras  rates,  is  still  kept  up  between 
these  places.  There  is  a  larger  actual  amount  of 
employment  given  in  the  Ringwood  division  than 
in  the  others ;  but  not  so  much  as  in  them,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  to  be  employed.  Hence 
the  comparative  weight  with  which  the  rates  fall 
upon  that  division.  The  great  bulk  of  the  land  is 
brought  under  cultivation,  between  Dorset  and  the 
Forest,  and  between  the  border  of  Wilts  and  the 
Channel,  but  much  of  it  is  appropriated  to  the 
purposes  of  dairy  farming,  whicn  gives  rise  to  far 
less  employment  than  tillage  does.  A  dairy  farm 
of  considerable  extent  can  be  managed  by  a  man 
and  his  family  without  any  extra  aid ;  whereas,  to 
get  crops  from  an  ordinary  farm,  even  of  small 
size,  it  IS  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  hired  labour.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  but  few  dairy  farms  so  economi- 
cally managed ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  more  land 
is  laid  out  in  dairy  farms  the  smaller  is  the  popu- 
lation of  the  district,  or  the  greater  the  number  of 
Eaupers.  In  districts,  indeed,  where  dairy  farming 
as  been  long  pursued,  as  in  portions  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  Somerset,  and 
Devon,  the  relative  proportion  of  paupers  to  popu- 
lation is  not  greater  than  elsewhere,  because  the 
eflfect  of  such  a  system  has  been  to  keep  down  po- 
pulation. But  in  places  in  which  arable  farms 
have  recently  been  turned  into  dairy  farms,  the 
proportion  ot  paupers  to  population  is  generally 
found  to  be  larger  than  elsewhere,  inasmuch  as 
time  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  system  to  de- 
velop its  necessary  tendency  towards  the  diminu- 
tion of  population.  This  is  the  case  in  some  parts 
of  the  counties  just  named,  and  in  many  parts  of 
Wilts  and  Dorset.  It  is  also  the  case,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  portion  of  Hampshire  now  under  con- 
sideration. Here  and  there  arable  land  has  been 
resolved  into  grass  farms  for  the  feeding  of  cattle, 
with  a  view  to  dairy  produce.  Wherever  this  has 
been  done  many  laoourers  have  been  thrown  out 
of  employment,  and  the  wages  of  those  continued 
at  wortc  have  been  reduced.  In  other  cases  in 
which  jthe  change  has  not  yet  been  made,  it  is 
talked  of,  and  wages  have  been  reduced  in  antici- 
pation. Many  farmers  complain  that  they  cannot 
go  on  at  present  prices,  without  a  reduction  either 
of  rents  or  wages.  A  reduction  of  rent  is  what 
most  of  them  look  to  as  most  likely  to  immediately 
benefit  them ;  but  this  being  more  difficult  to  se- 
cure than  the  diminution  of  wages,  which  is  a 
course  more  in  their  own  power,  they  resort  to  the 
latter  at  once. 

Whilst  in  conversation  with  one  of  them,  in  Dor- 
set, in  reference  to  this  sahjeet,  he  informed  me  that 
he  bad  paid  away  about  500/.  a  year  in  the  shape  of 
wages.  He  had  been  lately  reducing  the  wages  of 
his  men  to  the  extent  of  about  a  shilung  a  week  each. 
I  On  making  a  calcalation  of  the  savings  which  tldi 
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would  secure  to  liun  in  ilie  coiinc  of  a  year,  I  found 
that  it  would  atuount  to  about  35/.  I  asked  bim  if 
be  eipected  to  be  able,  with  35/.  to  meet  the  exicen- 
cies  or  his  position  ?  "  What  can  I  do  ?  *'  he  asked, 
**  I  can't  get  a  reduction  of  rent."  "  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do/'  he  continued,  "  if  I  can  manage  it ;  I 
shall  make  an  arrangement  to  let  my  farm  go  to 
grass.  Dairy  farming  costs  less  money,  and  is  likely 
to  be  the  most  profitable  going."  "  How  does  it 
cost  less  money  P  "  I  inquired.  "  It  employs  fewer 
hands,"  he  answered.  "  But  the  hands  are  with 
you,  and  you  must  feed  them,"  I  suggested.  "  That's 
true,"  he  replied ;  '*  but  the  more  of  them  there's 
out  of  work,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  we'll  get  them 
emigrated."  This  is  the  direction  in  which,  at  this 
moment,  the  minds  of  many  farmers  are  being  bent, 
not  only  in  Hampshire  but  also  in  the  interior  of 
Dorset,  where  land  is  at  present  extensively  tilled. 
They  would  like,  in  the  nrst  place,  a  reduction  of 
rent,  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  When  they  find 
they  cannot  have  that,  they  next  press  upon  the 
labourer,  and  seeing  that  they  have  but  little  margin 
for  reduction  in  that  quarter,  they  look  to  a  new 
sy.^tem  of  disposing  of  tne  land,  which  will  reouire  less 
labour  and  outlay  m  maintaining  it.  It  is  tnus  that, 
in  the  west  of  Hampshire,  as  e&ewhere,  even  where 
they  have  not  made  actual  preparation  for  converting 
their  arable  into  dairy  farms,  they  have  already  re- 
duced wages,  and  talk  of  eventually  having  resort  to 
such  a  course. 

As  may  be  inferred,  therefore,  wages  are,  in  this 
part  of  Hampshire,  but  the  counter  part  ot  what 
they  are  in  Dorset.  Seven  shillings  a  week  I  found 
to  De  about  the  maximum  rate  pam  to  the  ordinary 
day  labourer.  Carters  have  8s.,  and  sometimes,  but 
very  rarely,  9s.  And  when  I  say  that  7s.  a  week  is 
about  the  maximum  paid  to  the  ordinary  labourer, 
I  mean  the  labourer  steadily  employed.  The  employ- 
ment of  many  of  them  is  of  the  most  precarious  de- 
scription, and  it  is  only  some  of  them  that  are  paid, 
whilst  they  are  at  work,  even  at  the  rate  of  7s.  a 
week.  I  met  a  labourer  near  Fordingbridgc,  who 
told  me  that  he  had  had  but  three  days^work  during 
the  previous  week,  at  Is.  2d.  a  day,  or  at  the  mte  of 
7s.  per  week.  Thus  his  earnings  for  the  week  were  but 
3s.  od.,  and  he  had  four  children  to  support,  house  rent 
to  pay,  and  fuel  to  purchase.  His  existence  at  all 
was  a  mystery  to  himself.  He  could  not  tell  me 
how  he  ^ot  alonff,  nor  could  anybody  else  do  so ; 
and  so  it  is  with  tne  great  bulk  of  his  class.  How 
they  manage  to  eke  out  an  existence  is  a  puzzle  to 
everybody,  and  everybody  will  frankly  tell  you  so. 
Nothing  could  more  forcibly  show  that  there  is  some- 
where something  very  seriously  wron^,  than  the  fact 
that  one  class  ot  society  is  thus  at  a  loss  to  account 
satisfactorily  for  the  mode  in  which  another  class 
manages  to  exist.  Nor  is  the  man  who  is  only  occa* 
sionaUy  employed  always  so  fortunate  as  to  be  paid 
at  the  same  rate  per  aay  as  the  man  steadily  em- 

Sloyed.  To  numbers  who  have  casual  work  by  the 
ay,  only  Is.  a  day  is  paid,  being  at  the  rate  of  6s. 
a  week.  These  are  generally,  however,  such  as  arc 
not  deemed  able-bodied,  or  capable  of  a  full  day's 
work.  But  still  both  they  and  their  families  are  ca- 
pable of  consuming  the  same  quantity  of  food  as 
Deforc,  and  the  amount  of  privation  suffered  by  those 
so  circumstanced  is  shocking  to  witness.     Besides, 


there  i^}  no  one  to  deeide  who  k  mid  nAo  b  Mt  ahk- 
bodied;  and  many  arc  pat  upon  theiueompeienthit 
at  6s.  a  week,  who  appear  to  be  quite  aa  capsfafe  of 
going  through  a  day's  labour  as  others  veociviM 
more  constant  work  and  higher  pay.  Nor  b  it  al- 
ways that  the  lowest  rate  is  eonnned  to  tuoh  as  m 
declared  not  able-bodied.  When  the  numbcra  of  ilie 
labourers  are  considerable  in  a  district^  the  temen 
frequently  take  advantage  of  their  beiog  so  lo  lower 
the  wages  of  those  who  are  indismitablj  able  to  po^ 
form  a  good  day's  work.  Thus  I  have  seen  yoof 
and  atmetic  men  Ubonring  for  Is.  per  day,  who  were 
compelled  to  accept  that  rate  by  being  tokt  that  if 
they  did  not  do  so,  there  were  others  that  would. 
"  Do  you  give  your  employer  more  than  6s.  worth  a 
week  of  the  work  that  is  in  you  P  "  I  inquired  of  oak 
of  them  thus  circumstanced.  '*  I'm  sure  I  dott% 
and  fool  would  I  be  if  I  did,"  was  the  answer.  Htit, 
after  all,  is  the  mistake.  Nominallj  cheap  li^bovr, 
in  the  case  of  able-bodied  men,  is  not  the  cheapest 
labour  that  a  farmer  can  employ.  Unless  he  tut' 
cises  the  most  stringent  supervision  over  fan  woifc- 
men,  and  keeps  them  constantly  at  their  work,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  get  a  full  week's  work  oat  of 
them  for  6s.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable  if  he  gets 
even  the  value  of  his  68.  Lord  Fortescue  was  led 
to  conclude,  by  experience,  at  SouthinoltoB«  thit 
labour  at  1 2s.  a  week  vras,  in  the  end,  more  profita- 
ble to  him  than  labour  at  Ss.  The  hiring  of  the  bast 
available  labour,  at  a  comparatively  high  rate,  is  al- 
most invariably  the  example  set  by  thoae  who  boldlt 
embark  upon  a  system  of  improved  and  efficient  cul- 
tivation. It  is  the  course  adopted  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
HuxtaUe,  in  Dorset.  He  hires  no  man  sunply  b^ 
cause  he  is  a  dweller  in  the  parish,  and  beenuse,  if 
not  empk)yed,  he  may  be  thrown  upon  the  rates,  but 
because  he  is  a  good  workman— -and  being  so,  he  is 
hired  at  good  wages.  The  wages  paid  by  Mr.  Huxv 
table  are  considerable  higher  than  those  paid  aroand 
him,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  isim 
reality  the  cheapest  labour  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  diet  of  the  labourers  in  this  part  of  Hamp« 
shire  is  as  low  as  theur  scale  of  wages  would  lead  one 
to  expect.  Its  staple  consists  of  bread,  cabbagf, 
and  turnips.  As  a,  general  thing,  butcher-meat  b 
out  of  the  question.  The  failure  of  the  potatoes  his 
been  severely  felt  throughout  the  district.  Thoee 
immediately  on  the  borders  of  the  Forest  are,  for 
obvious  reasons,  better  off,  as  regards  diet,  than 
those  living  nearer  the  Dorsetshire  line— having 
sometimes  considerable  quantities  of  venison  care- 
fully stowed  away  in  their  larders.  Fortunately  for 
them  all,  provisions  are  cheap ;  but  for  which,  they 
say,  there  would  be  no  living  in  these  times,  tn 
many  parts,  throughout  this  district,  the  41b8.  **  se- 
conas  "  loaf  was  selling  for  5d. 

Having  one  market  day  been  informed  by  a  far- 
mer at  Wareham  that  he  could  scarcely  dispose  of  his 
wheat  at  1  d.  a  pound,  or  about  58.  per  bushel^  I 
was  curious  to  know  how  the  4lb.  loaf  could  be 
sold,  as  it  was  in  some  cases,  for  4 id.  The  addi- 
tional hal^enny  seemed  to  constitute  the  sole  mar* 
gin  for  the  expense  of  grinding  the  wheat,  for  tbe 
payment  of  the  baker's  labour,  and  for  his  profits. 
On  inquiry,  however,  I  discovered  that  this  maivin 
was  somewhat  greater  than  I  had  supposed  it  to  be, 
inasmuch  as  a  4lb.  loaf  can  be  made  out  of  little 
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iiM>r&  than  3lb8.  of  flour.  But  wiih  wheat  at  id. 
|)er  lb.,  albs,  of  flour  must  cost  more  thaa  3d. 
There  is  then  the  co«t  of  the  yeast  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  the  outlay  of  the  baker,  in  the  shape 
of  labour,  fuel,  and  rent.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
muiit  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  of  the  wheat 
does  not  enter  into  what  is  called  "  seconds"  floor 
— a  portion  of  it  being  throw  aside  in  the  process 
oi  grinding  for  other  purposes,  which  are  in  gene- 
ral not  very  profitable.  The  margin  is,  therefore, 
still  small  on  which  the  baker  has  to  fall  back  for 
his  profits.  At  Blandford,  where  the  price  of  wheat 
and  of  bread  was  about  the  same  as  at  Wareham,  I 
inquired  more  particularly  into  this,  and  found  that 
it  was  only  to  the  union  that  the  bread  was  sold  at 
the  rate  of  4 id.  a  loaf.  To  private  customers  in 
this  town  the  "  seconds"  loaf  was  charged  5d. 
The  baker  who  informed  me  of  the  exact  state  of 
the  case  had  himself  but  recently  fulfilled  a  con- 
tract for  the  supply  of  the  workhouse  at  4id.  a  loaf. 
He  told  roe  that  he  paid  28s.  a  sack  for  his  flour, 
and  sold  it  it  to  the  union  for  30s.  in  the  shape  of 
bread,  having  thus  but  2s.  per  sack  wherewith  to 
cover  his  expenses  and  realise  a  profit.  "  Did  you 
realise  a  profit  ?"  I  asked.  '*  No,  sir,"  said  he, 
•*  I  did*nt  cover  my  expenses."  Then  you  would 
not  take  such  a  contract  again  ?"  I  suggested.  "  I 
ahould  be  very  sorry  to  do  so,"  he  replied ;  "  and 
DO  one  can  take  it  without  loss  if  he  acts  honestly 
by  the  union."  '*  Is  the  union  now  supplied  at 
that  rate?"  I  then  asked.  "I  believe  it  is,"  re- 
plied he. 

As  regards  house  accommodation,  the  poor 
throughout  the  Ringwood  division  are  rather  biadly 
off.  In  the  Lymington  division  their  condition  in 
this  respect  is  superior  to  what  it  is  in  that  of 
Ringwood.  In  1841,  when  the  population  of  the 
Lymington  division  was  11,478  persons,  the 
number  of  inhabited  houses  which  it  contained  was 
3,295.  This  gave  almost  exactly  one  house  for 
every  five  persons.  There  were  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  division,  twenty-five  new  houses  in  process 
of  erection.  In  the  Ringwood  divisiDn  the  propor- 
tion was  about  one  house  for  every  six  persons. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  were  at  that  time  but 
thirty -eight  new  houses  being  built  throughout  the 
whole  district.  Nor  have  things  in  this  respect  im* 
proved  since  the  last  census  was  taken.  Since  that 
time  influences  have  been  at  work,  which  did  not 
then  exist  to  the  same  extent  as  now,  to  cause  the 
disappearance  instead  of  the  erection  of  cottages. 
In  the  town  of  Ringwood  and  its  immediate  vici- 
nity the  pressure  is  not  so  great,  rents  being  there 
tolerably  moderate,  and  the  houses,  although  some 
of  them  are  inconveniently  crowded,  not  being 
generally  so.  But  in  the  outlying  hamlets,  par- 
ticularly around  Fordingbridge,  and  between  Ring- 
wood  and  Christchurch,  cases  of  this  kind,  quite 
as  had,  and  attended  with  as  pernicious  results  as 
any  in  Dorsetshire,  came  too  frequently  under  my 
observation ;  indeed,  the  characteristic  of  the  whole 
district  is  the  pressure  of  population,  both  upon 
surface  and  upon  house  accommodation. 

From  the  district  in  question  I  passed  directly 
into  the  New  Forest. 

It  is^ot  my  purpose  here  to  enter  into  any  of 
the  political  questions  connected  with  this  royal 


domain.  And  it  is  well  that  these  matters  are  fo- 
reign to  my  present  inquiry,  for  the  means  of  ob- 
taining information  respecting  the  management  and 
condition  of  the  Forest  are  by  no  means  facile  or 
abundant.  Those  connected  with  it— that  is  to 
say,  those  who  live  both  in  and  upon  it — are  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  anything  assuming  the  form  of 
inquiry  concerning  it.  It  is  astonishing,  when  you 
ask  them  a  question,  how  utterly  ignorant  they  are 
of  the  subject  to  which  it  pertains.  No  one  seems 
to  know  anything  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Forest,  whilst  some  meet  your  inquiries  in  a  man- 
ner which  might  lead  you,  if  not  on  your  guard,  to 
infer  that  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  its  very 
existence.  Others,  again,  will  affect  a  very  warm 
sympathy  with  your  object,  and,  deeply  regretting 
tneir  own  inabilitv  to  furnish  you  with  the  informa- 
tion required,  will  politely  refer  you  to  some  ohe 
else,  who,  they  assure  you,  will  be  as  delighted  as 
he  is  competent  to  answer  any  questions  which  you 
may  put  to  him.  Now,  in  many  cases,  the  very 
existence  of  the  party  to  whom  vou  are  thus  re- 
ferred is  highly  problematical— whilst,  on  consult- 
ing your  map  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  point 
to  which  you  are  directed  in  order  to  find  him,  you 
generally  discover  it  to  be  at  one  of  the  remotest 
extremities  of  the  forest.  It  fortunately  reqtum 
but  little  experience  to  put  one  on  his  guard  against 
such  practices,  for  if  it  were  not  so  a  man  might 
be  sent  for  a  whole  twelvemonth  on  a  series  of 
wild-goose  chases,  and  emerge  after  that  time  from 
the  Forest  quite  as  wise  as  he  was  when  he  entered 
it.  Most  of  those  living  in  and  upon  it  treat  yon 
as  if  they  felt  that  their  position  was  equivocal,  and 
that  the  slightest  inquiry  tended  to  endanger  it. 
This  being  the  prevailing  feeling,  different  parties 
have,  of  course,  different  modes  of  expressing  it. 
Some  receive  you  with  a  courtesy  formal  and  con- 
ventional, but  nothing  more.  Others  again  get  rid 
of  you  by  referring  you,  as  already  stated,  to  teal 
or  imaginary  parties  at  a  distance— whilst  there  are 
others  who  know  not  how  to  disguise  their  rral 
feelings.  These  last  are,  generally  speaking,  the 
foresters  of  the  rougher  sort,  many  of  whom  afr> 
sisted,  some  time  ago,  in  burning  in  eflligy  Major 
Freeman,  the  Government  Commissioner ;  and  to 
do  them  justice,  some  of  them  looked  as  if  they 
longed  for  a  decent  pretext  for  ))erforming  the 
same  kind  office  for  your  Correspondent  in  propria 
persond  -  so  jealous  are  they,  one  and  all,  of  any- 
thing  savouring  of  investigaUon. 

My  main  object  bemg  to  ascertun  the  physical 
condition  of  the  lower  class  of  foresters,  I  soon 
found  that  my  best  plan  was  to  take  counsd  of  no 
one,  but  to  traverse  the  district  and  observe  for 
myself.  In  doing  so,  I  wandered  over  it  from 
Fordingbridge  to  Minstead,  and  thence  to  Burley, 
near  Ringwood— from  Burley  down  to^/ards  Christ- 
church,  and  thence  east  to  Lymington— from  Lym** 
ington  towards  Boldre  and  Beanlien— from  Beau* 
lieu  to  Brockenhurst — and  from  Brockenhurst,  by 
Lyndhurst,  back  to  Minstead  again.  I  thus  took, 
as  it  were,  the  entire  circuit  of  the  forest ;  whilst, 
from  Beaulieu  through  Brockenhurst  and  Lynd* 
hurst,  my  route  led  me  almost  through  the  centre 
of  it.  Tne  whole  district  presents  to  the  tomist, 
in  traversing  it,  a  succession  of  landscapes,  which 
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particularly  in  summer,  when  the  forest  is  in  leaf — 
are  as  ^(reatly  varied  as  they  are  strikingly  pictu- 
resque. Now  the  road  wanders  over  long  stretches 
of  heath,  here  covering  tracts  of  rich  and  generous 
land,  and  there  cold  and  intractable  soils.  Then 
it  plunges  into  the  thick  wood,  through  which  it 
leads — sometimes  in  straight  and  sometimes  in 
winding  lines — amidst  gnarled  and  hoary  oaks, 
whose  branches  overhang  you  as  you  pass.  From 
the  wood  it  emerges  again  upon  the  open  space, 
covered  as  before  with  heath,  or  short  grass,  or 
both — to  plunge  into  the  wood  again,  or  into  the 
copse,  the  young  wood  of  which  may  vet  flourish 
for  centuries,  after  the  older  denizens  of  the  forest 
have  disappeared.  Thus  alternating  from  wood  to 
open  space — with  numerous  roads,  sometimes  very 
indifferent  in  their  character,  intersecting  it  in  all 
directions,  and  with  here  and  there  a  primitive- 
looking  little  town,  village,  or  hamlet— the  forest 
presents  itself  in  a  rapid  succession  of  wavy  undu- 
lations, calculated  alike  to  charm  the  eye  and 
stimulate  the  fancy.  In  some  places  it  is  so  wild 
and  lonely  that  it  appears  to  be  part  and  parcel  of 
that  domain 

"  Which  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  trod  •" 
and  in  traversing  these  one  would  be  in  no  hurry 
to  attribute  it  to  a  trick  of  the  imagination  if  he 
thought  he  saw  a  troop  of  satyrs  in  their  more 
sequestered  glades.  The  traveller  would  feel  quite 
as  easy  in  the  presence  of  them  in  one  of  tnese 
lonely  nooks,  as  in  that  of  a  troop  of  foresters, 
some  of  whom  are  rather  uncouth  and  unprepos- 
sessing when  suddenlv  encountered  so  far  from 
the  haunts  of  civilized  men,  and,  as  it  were,  in 
the  very  depths  of  nature.  The  beauties  of  the 
forest  seem  to  culminate  in  the  vicinity  of  Stony 
Cross,  where  William  Rufus  was  mistaken  for  a 
stag. 

In  its  moral  aspect,  the  New  Forest  is  about  as 
wild,  without  being  as  attractive,  as  it  is  in  its  phy- 
sical features.  The  population  included  in  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  circumference  of  the  forest 
is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  what  is,  strictly 
speaking,  the  forest  itself.  Large  encroachments 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  upon  this  public 
domain,  its  surface  being  more  or  less  interspersed 
uith  numerous  patches  of  cultivated  land,  in  the 
hands  of  private  individuals.  These  patches  vary 
very  much  in  size — from  a  very  few  acres  to  thou- 
sands in  extent.  Some  of  those  in  possession  of 
these  encroachments  occupy  the  position  of  large 
landed  proprietors,  whilst  others  are  like  so  many 
squatters  on  small  patches  of  land,  which  they  cul- 
tivate either  exclusively  themselves,  or  with  the  aid 
of  very  little  hired  labour.  The  possessors  of  the 
larger  encroachments  are  very  bold  in  the  assertion 
of  their  rights,  and  maintain  that,  if  a  thorough 
adjustment  of  conflicting  claims  were  to  be  come 
to,  the  Crown  would  lose  at  least  two-thirds  of 
what  it  now  possesses  in  the  district.  Yet,  like 
the  more  insignificant  encroachers,  they  are  not 
ambitious  of  courting  inquiry,  nor  are  they  in  any 
hurry  to  push  matters  to  an  issue.  The  whole 
space  which  can  alone  be  now,  strictly  speaking, 
regarded  as  the  forest,  comprises  from  six^  to  se- 
venty thousand  acres.  The  encroachments  in 
some  places,  such  as  the  large  one  at  Minstead, 


project  into  it  from  the  circumference ;  whilst  in 
others  they  are  dotted  over  its  surface  in  isolated 
patches.  As  they  are  generally  more  or  less  cnlti- 
vated,  it  follows  that  the  population  of  the  forest 
comprises,  in  addition  to  those  strictly  termed  fo- 
resters, a  small  class  of  agricultural  labourers. 
On  the  larger  encroachments  these  are  tolerably 
numerous;  on  the  smaller  ones,  they  are  the 
squatters  themselves,  together  with  such  persons  at 
they  employ  to  cultivate  the  land  with  them.  The 
class  strictly  termed  foresters  are  those  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  this  body  fire- 
quently  comprising  some  of  the  smaller  class  of  en- 
croachers. Those  who  are  field  labourers  in  and 
about  the  forest  are  but  little  better  paid  than  the 
labourers  around  them ;  but  the  foresters  are  much 
better  paid,  many  of  them  receiving  from  13s.  to 
1 58.  a  week,  and  some  even  more.  They  have  fre- 
quently, however,  to  walk  very  far  to  get  at  their 
work.  The  general  condition  of  the  foresters  and 
of  those  about  them  is  very  much  influenced  by 
the  extent  to  which  they  take  advantage  of  what 
are  termed  forest  rights.  These  sometimes  resolve 
themselves  into  rights  of  common,  for  the  pasturage 
of  cattle,  and  at  others,  it  is  to  be  feared^  into 
killing  deer  for  the  supply  of  the  larder.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  conceive  that  the  deer,  with 
which  the  forest  abounds,  were  safe,  when  timber 
was  being  purloined  to  the  extent  of  £5,000  worth 
a  year.  And,  although  the  keepers  are  numerous, 
and  the  look-out  more  vigilant  now  than  formerly, 
it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  the  deer  are  yet 
treated  by  the  foresters  as  things  sacred,  on  which 
it  would  be  sacrilege  to  lay  hands.  Indeed,  that 
they  are  not  so  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  in 
some  of  the  towns  within  and  on  the  borders  of 
the  forest,  there  are  parties  who  can  procure  you 
venison,  to  order,  like  mutton.  In  this  way  the 
foresters,  as  a  body,  manage  to  fare  better  than  the 
poorer  classes  elsewhere.  If  they  have  not  more 
Dutcher-meat  than  the  poor  have  elsewhere,  they 
are  not  altogether  desticute  of  animal  food.  Their 
command  of  fuel  is  also  better  than  that  of  the 
farm  labourer,  whilst  their  houses  are,  in  the  main, 
warm,  comfortable,  and  tolerably  roomy.  They 
generally  build  them  themselves,  the  fabric  bein^ 
constructed  in  roost  cases  of  mud,  or  of  that  com- 
position of  sand  and  clay  which,  when  other  cir- 
cumstances are  favourable,  is  by  no  means  a  bad 
material  wherewith  to  build.  1  found  some  houses 
rather  inconveniently  crowded,  both  in  Brocken- 
hurst  and  Lyndhurst ;  but  in  general,  as  compared 
with  the  labourers'  houses  elsewhere,  overcrowding 
is  not  the  fault  of  those  within  the  forest. 

From  these  considerations,  taken  in  connection 
with  their  higher  scale  of  wages,  it  is  obvious  that 
in  point  of  physical  condition  the  forester  is  consi- 
derably in  advance  of  the  farm  labourer.  In  using 
the  term  forester  here,  I  include  those  who  work  in 
the  forest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  (wherever  it 
is  cultivated),  inasmuch  as  they  partake,  more  or 
less,  of  the  comtbrts  at  the  command  of  the  foresters 
more  strictly  so-called.  The  life  led  by  the  denizens 
of  the  forest  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  lawless  one, 
and  a  somewhat  lax  morality  pervades  the  entire 
region.  Indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  otherwise — 
general  demoralization  being  the  necessary  charac- 
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teristic  of  a  community  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
are  syatematically  engaged  in  poaching.  It  is 
seldom^  however,  that  they  will  molest  a  wayfarer, 
meet  him  where  or  when  they  will.  I  have  more 
than  once  been  benighted  in  some  of  the  most 
lonely  spots  of  the  forest,  when  I  have  met  them 
prowling  about  in  twos  and  threes.  On  one  occa- 
sion one  of  them  remarked,  whilst  passing  me,  *'  I 
wouldn*t  like  to  be  travelling  alone  through  the 
forest  at  such  an  hour :"  but  with  this  exception, 
they  have  generally  passed  me  with  a  simple  ''good 
night."  So  far  as  I  could  manage  to  hold  any  in- 
tercourse with  them,  I  found  a  degree  of  ignorance 
prevailing  amongst  them  which  indicated  but  too 
plainly  that,  whoever  else  may  have  traversed  it,  the 
•choolmaster  has  not  as  yet  taken  very  extensive 
walks  through  the  forest. 

From  the  forest  I  proceeded  to  Southampton,  and 
Ibence  to  Winchester  and  Basingstoke.  This  led 
me  through  the  central  region  of  the  county — a 
district  almost  exclusively  agricultural.  It  is  to  the 
north-east  of  Basingstoke  that  the  country  assumes 
that  aspect  of  wild  sterility  which  characterizes 
■o  large  a  portion  of  the  weald  of  Surrey,  of  which 
this  tract  of  Hampshire  is  but  a  prolongation. 
From  Basingstoke  to  Southampton  is  one  stretch 
of  almost  unbroken  cultivation,  the  whole  district 
between  these  two  extremes  being  almost  exclu- 
sively a  farming  one.  The  hop  districts  of  Hamp- 
•hir?,  which  are  small  and  not  very  numerous,  are 
l^nerally  found  near  the  eastern  Hne  of  the  county. 
The  condition  of  the  farm  labourer  in  the  districts 
in  question  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  his  condi- 
tion throughout  the  entire  county.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Southampton  and  Winchester — as 
in  that  of  all  tolerably  active  markets — the  wages 
paid  are  somewhat  in  advance  of  those  received  in 
the  circumjacent  parishes  ;  but  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  central  division  of  the  county,  8s.  a 
week  is  the  highest  average  of  wages— including 
the  higher  rates  paid  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  carters 
and  others  in  employments  more  or  less  confidential. 
Numbers  are  in  receipt  of  only  7s.  a  week,  and 
many  who  were  not  considered  altogether  equal  to 
a  day's  work,  I  found  toiling  from  daylight  to  sun- 
set for  Is.  a  day.  Sometimes  you  find  a  labourer 
with  a  house  free ;  but  this  is  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  Near  the  waste,  to  the  north-east  of  this  dis- 
trict, they  are  a  little  better  off,  having  some  privi- 
leges which  are  not  enjoyed  by  those  living  in  the 
more  arable  tracts.  As  regards  their  dwellings, 
they  are  better  provided  in  point  of  room  than  the 
labourers  in  some  of  the  counties  further  to  the  west. 
In  connection  with  the  last  census,  this  portion  of 
Hampshire  was  divided  into  the  three  districts  of 
Basingstoke,  Winchester,  and  Southampton.  It  then 
appeared  that,  in  point  of  room,  the  labourers  were 
best  off  in  the  Basingstoke  division,  and  worst  in 
that  of  Southampton ;  but  even  in  the  latter  the 
average  number  of  people  to  each  house  did  not 
exceed  six.  In  too  many  cases,  however,  the  tene- 
ments themselves  are  of  a  most  miserable  descrip- 
tion. The  worst  I  met  with  were  in  some  of  the 
parishes  between  Basingstoke  and  Winchester.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  town  they  are 
tolerably  good. 

From  Winchester  I  passed  to  the  eastern  borders 


of  the  county,  by  Bramdean  and  Petenfield.  For 
fully  half  the  way  to  Bramdean  the  road  is  flanked 
on  either  side  by  successive  sweeps  of  down.  This 
tract  is  consequently  very  thinly  peopled,  nor  are 
the  traces  of  human  habitations  visible  but  at 
long  intervals.  Indeed,  the  only  living  things  ap- 
parently inhabiting  it  are  the  rabbits,  which  swarm 
upon  the  estates  of  Lord  Northesk.  From  the  high 
land  you  at  length  rapidly  descend  upon  a  more 
sheltered  and  cultivated  tract.  This  continues  on 
to  Bramdean,  and  thence  through  an  undulating 
and  picturesque  region  to  Petersfield,  from  which 
it  also  stretcnes,  with  but  little  intermission, 
for  two  or  three  miles  more,  to  the  borders  of 
Sussex.  Here  population  again  becomes  scarce, 
and  the  farm  labourer  is  to  be  found,  as  before,  in 
his  village,  his  hamlet,  and  his  isolated  hut,  but 
with  no  perceptible  change  for  the  better  in  his 
condition.  Seven  shillings  a  week  is  again  the 
average  of  his  earnings ;  nor  is  it  always  that  his 
rate  is  paid  for  a  full  day's  work,  the  pernicious 
practice  prevailing  here  of  making  a  distinction 
Detween  married  and  single  men.  The  consequence 
is,  that  many  single  men,  who  do  not  choose  to 
be  under-paid  for  their  labour,  take  to  poaching, 
instead  of  to  regular  imployment. 

From  Petersfield  I  entered  West  Sussex,  by  way 
of  Rogate  and  Midhurst,  and  shortly  afterwards 
proceeded  to  Petworth.  From  the  Hampshire  line, 
all  the  way  to  Petworth,  the  country  is,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  highly  cultivated.  The  chief 
proprietors  of  the  neighbourhood  are  Lord  Eginont 
and  Colonel  Wyndbam,  the  seat  of  the  former  being 
near  Midhurst,  that  of  the  latter  close  to  Petworth. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  both  seats  the  la- 
bourers are  comparatively  well  off,  both  proprietors 
finding  a  good  deal  of  work  for  the  labourers  about 
their  respective  parks  and  mansions,  and  paying 
them  somewhat  higher  than  the  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Lord  Egmont,  I  was  informed, 
pays  most  of  his  labourers  who  are  engaged  in 
operations  connected  with  the  soil  from  8s.  to  9s. 
a-week.  Colonel  Wyndbam  pays  them  about  the 
same.  But  the  ruling  rates  around  them  arc  lower 
than  this.  From  7s.  to  8s.  a  week  is  all  thit  the  farm 
labourer  is  receiving  who  is  in  the  employment 
of  the  farmer.   Some  get  8s.,  but  most  only  7s. 

The  farmers  say  they  cannot  pay  more,  and  many 
of  them  talk  of  giving  up  their  farms,  as 
they  say  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  go  on  at 
present  prices,  with  swarms  of  game  to  support  in 
addition.  A  few,  I  was  told,  had  surrendered 
their  farms,  assigning  as  their  reason  the  insupport- 
able burden  of  the  game.  The  proprietors  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  game  preservers  on  the  most  ex- 
tensive scale  ;  and  on  all  hands  you  hear  com- 
plaints of  the  mischief  done  by  the  game,  except 
from  the  poacher  and  those  whom  he  supplies. 
*'  We  have  a  rare  lot  of  poachers  here,"  said  a 
labourer  to  me,  whilst  speaking  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, ''and  the  more  keepers  thev  put  on,  the 
more  poachers  get  about."  "  Do  they  catch  them 
often?"  I  asked.  "  They're  keen  old  fellows,  some 
of  them,"  said  he ;  "  but  they  do  get  catched  some- 
times." *'  And  what  is  done  with  them  ?"  I  en- 
ouired.  "  Oh  !  they  get  about  three  months  in 
Petworth  gaol,"  said  he.    *'  Does  that  do  them  any 
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Cod  ?"  '*  No ;  they  come  out  worse  than  ever." 
rd  EgmoDt  gave  compensation  to  some  of  his 
farmers  for  the  mischief  done  hy  the  game,  but 
still  there  are  great  complaints.  The  game  pre- 
servers in  this  neighbourhood  have  been  much 
scandalized,  I  am  told,  at  the  proceedings  taken  by 
Mr.  Cobden,  who  has  purchased  a  small  property 
near  Midhurst.  He  has  two  or  three  tenants,  to 
whom  he  has  given  unlimited  license  to  kill  the 

Same  upon  their  farms.  Throughout  the  whole 
istrict  the  able-bodied  labourers  are  almost  all 
kept  employed,  but  it  is  apprehended  that  many 
even  of  these  will  be  denizens  of  the  workhouse 
before  next  spring.  In  some  cases  the  able-bodied 
have  only  been  kept  at  work  by  their  consenting 
to  take  6s.  a- week.  Such  is  the  result  of  the  com- 
petition for  employment  in  a  densely-populated  dis- 
trict. In  numerous  instances  throughout  the  line 
from  Petersfield  to  Petworth,  the  houses  occupied 
by  the  labourers  are  of  the  most  squalid  and 
miserable  character.  The  characteristic  of  all  of 
them  is  that  they  are  over-crowded.  Emigration 
has  been  actively  promoted  from  this  district ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  the  population  has  greatly 
increased,  and,  as  I  was  informed,  it  presses  now 
much  more  upon  the  house  accommodation  of  the 
district  than  in  1841.  The  few  houses  on  Mr. 
Cobden's  property,  when  he  purchased  it,  may  be 
taken  as  the  type,  in  this  respect,  of  the  hibourers' 
dwellings  in  this  part  of  Sussex.  He  is  buildmg 
new  cottages,  however,  with  a  view  to  giving  his 
labourers  more  roomy  and  wholesome  dwellings. 
When  the  approach  of  the  cholera  was  feared, 
something  was  done  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pet- 
worth,  to  mitigate,  if  not  altogether  to  avoid,  both 
the  danger  and  the  inconvenience  of  over-crowded 
dwellings.  The  labourers  on  many  parts  of  Colo- 
nel Wyndham's  property  are  now  m  a  much  better 
position,  as  regards  their  dwellings,  than  they  were 
some  time  ago.  Formerly  they  rented  the  cottages 
of  the  farmers,  to  whom  they  paid  high  rents,  and 
who  generally  took  from  them  the  fruit  which  grew 
in  the  little  gardens  appended  to  their  dwellings. 
In  many  cases  the  proprietor  has  taken  these  cot- 
tages into  his  own  hands,  letting  them  to  the  la- 
bourers for  about  half  the  rent  formerly  paid  for 
them,  and  giving  them  the  fruit  into  the  bargain. 

'i'hat  which  I  have  stated  respecting  the  labourer 
in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Midnurst  and  Petworth 
may  l>e  taken  as  illustrative  of  his  condition 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  West  Sussex.  As 
you  find  him  in  the  district  stretching  from  Peters- 
field  to  Petworth,  so  do  you  find  him  in  ihat  lying 
between  the  latter  place  and  Arundel,  and  thence  on 
to  Brighton.  As  elsewhere,  you  see  him  in  some 
cases  with  steady  work,  in  others  with  only  casual 
employment,  but  in  all  with  low  wages.  Owing  to 
the  cheapness  of  provisions,  henevermeless  manages 
to  live  better  now  than  he  used  to  do  when  his 
wages  were  a  little  higher,  and  when  even  the  po- 
tatoes were  far  more  plentiful  than  now.  But  nis 
staple  diet,  Uke  that  of  the  labourers  in  Dorset,  is 
bread  and  vegetables.  It  is  rare  indeed  to  find 
either  him  or  his  family  partaking  of  animal  food. 
"  I  have  known  some  of  them,"  said  a  farmer  to 
roe,  ''who  hav'n't  tasted  meat  for  the  last  six 
months."    On  questioning  him,  I  found  that  by 


this  he  meant,  that  although  '*  once  in  a  wbj  "  they 
might  get  a  bit  of  "broken  meat"  frcmi  those 
employing  them,  animal  food  had  not  appeared 
upon  their  tables,  as  a  regular  part  of  the  Duaily 
diet,  for  the  length  of  time  specified.  I  happen  to 
have  by  me  several  dietary  tables  of  diflferent  onions 
in  the  west,  which  furnish  a  very  striking  contrast 
to  the  labourer's  diet  in  Sussex.  In  the  liskeard 
union,  I  find  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  receiv- 
ing bread  and  milk  every  morning  for  breakfast— 
the  men  seven,  and  the  women  six  ounces  of  bread. 
In  the  Penzance  union  they  have  the  same — both 
men  and  women  getting  seven  ounces  of  bread; 
and  in  that  of  St.  Germans  the  same,  but  with  a 
scantier  allowance  of  bread  to  the  men,  who  have 
only  six  ounces.  For  dinner,  in  the  Liskeard  union, 
they  have  animal  food  three  times  a  week,  vix.,  on 
Sunday,  i^en  they  have,  men  and  women,  four 
ounces'  of  boiled  meat,  with  one  pound  of  potatoes 
each ;  on  Toesdav,  two  ounces  of  bmled  meat  eaefa, 
with  a  pound  ana  a  half  of  |>otato  stew,  which  k 
prepared  and  enriched  with  meat ;  and  on  Friday, 
three  ounces  of  boiled  pork  or  bacon,  with  one 
pound  of  potatoes.  On  the  Thursday  they  have 
fish— pilchards,  no  doubt— and  lib.  of  potatoes. 
On  the  intermediate  days  they  have  bread  and 
broth,  and  bread  and  pea-soup.  In  the  Penzance 
union,  they  have  meat  on  Sunday  and  Wednesday, 
with  8  oz.  of  vegetables,  and  5  oz.  of  bread.  On 
Tuesday  they  have  fish,  with  8  oz.  of  bread.  On 
other  days  they  have  bread  and  meat  soup,  bread 
and  pea-soup,  and  bread  with  rice  and  milk ;  and  on 
one,  Friday,  they  have  vegetables,  bread,  and  meat 
soup.  In  the  St.  Germans  union,  they  have  m^ 
twice,  and  fish  twice  a  week,  with  very  substantial 
potato  stew  three  times  a  week.  For  supper  they 
nave,  in  the  Liskeard  union,  bread  and  cheese  three 
times  a  week,  bread  and  suet  broth  twice,  and  bread 
and  gniel  twice.  In  that  of  Penzance,  they  have 
7  oz.  of  bread,  with  milk  gruel,  every  day  of  the 
week  ;  and  in  that  of  St.  Germans,  bread  with  rice 
milk  ive  times,  and  bread  and  meat  broth  twice  a 
week.  But  it  may  be  said  that,  as  the  diet  in  the 
workhouse  has,  as  regards  its  quantity  and  charac- 
ter, some  reference  to  that  of  the  labour  out  of 
doors,  that  in  the  Cornish  unions  is  comparatively 
high,  as  in  the  physical  condition  of  a  tolerably 
large  class  of  the  labourers  in  Cornwall,  for  reasons 
stated  by  me  when  treating  of  the  subject  of  labour 
and  the  poor  in  that  county.  I/et  us,  however, 
come  nearer  home,  and  compare  with  the  diet  of 
the  independent  labourer  in  Hampshire  or  Sussex, 
that  of  a  workhouse  situated  in  a  district  in  which 
the  condition  of  the  labourer  is  analogous  to  hit 
own.  In  the  Wareham  workhouse  I  found  bread 
and  gruel  the  fare  every  day  for  breakfast — the  men 

fetting  seven  and  the  women  &ye  ounces  of  bread, 
or  dinner  the  inmates  have  animal  food — four 
ounces  each  when  it  is  meat,  and  three  ounces  when 
it  is  bacon,  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables,  tnree  days  in  the  week ;  for  three 
more  they  have  bread  and  soup,  and  on  Sunday 
they  dine  on  suet  or  rice  pudaing,  of  which  the 
men  get  fourteen  and  the  women  twelve  ounces. 
For  supper,  they  have  bread  and  cheese  every  night 
in  the  week.  As  already  stated,  the  staple  diet  of 
the  independent  labourer  and  his  family  is  bread, 
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turnips,  parsnips,  csbhaf^e,  and  potatoes.  He  rarely 
tastes  meat— occasionally  tastes  cheese — but  seldom 
has  a  meal  of  it.  What  an  anomaly  is  here !  And, 
strange  to  say,  although  the  imion,  by  purchasing 
its  edibles  by  contract,  can  procure  them  about  20 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  independent  labourer 


can,  who  buys  no  more  than  he  needs  at  a  time, 
yet  the  independent  labourer  and  his  f^tmily  manage 
to  eke  out  an  existence  on  about  one-half  tm[t  which. 
it  takes  to  support  a  pauper  and  his  family  in  the 
workhouse.  Tbci  wonder  is,  that  every  labourer  in 
the  land  is  not  eager  to  pauperize  himself. 


ON  THE  RESOURCES  OF  THE  SOIL. 


At  a  time  when  the  most  intense  interest  it  manifested 
In  regard  to  the  measures  which  are  anticipated  will,  in 
the  approaching  seision  of  Parliament,  be  introdaced  by 
the  Government,  with  the  object  of  ameliorating  the 
condition,  more  especially,  of  the  occupier  of  the  soil, 
through  the  re^adjustmeut  of  taxation,  by  some  dittrU 
butive  mode  of  raising  the  necessary  reTenue  to  meet 
oar  annual  liabilities,  whereby  there  may  be  more  of 
equality  experienced,  so  that  the  chief  burden  shall  not, 
as  at  present,  fall  upon  the  broad  acres  of  the  kingdom ; 
we  cannot  but  be  most  anxious  for  the  issue. 

WhateTer  the  proposition  may  be,  which  may  be 
made  as  being  capable  of  accomplishing  such  a  denii- 
rahtm,  it  will  be  regarded  by  the  greatest  anxiety,  more 
especially  sinoe  the  intentiou  of  raising  a  revenue  by  the 
re-impodtion  of  a  duty  on  corn  has  been  abandoned  by 
the  Earl  of  Derby. 

The  country  has  by  its  late  Terdict  set  that  question 
at  rest  for  ever ;  void  however  inclined  the  advocates  for 
such  a  mode  of  raising  a  revenue  may  be  to  questton  the 
good  sense  of  the  constituency  of  England  in  arriving 
at  such  a  determination,  it  will  be  entirely  futile,  at  this 
time  of  day,  to  argue  upon  the  assumption  that  had  a 
different  result  followed  the  late  appeal  to  Ihe  country, 
the  remedy  provided  would  have  met  the  grievance 
under  which  landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer  are  suffer* 
ing  at  the  present  period. 

The  time  has  gone  by  for  framing  an  argument  on 
such  an  antithesis ;  and  it  may  also  be  conjectural'- 
with  the  present  liabilities  on  land — that  even  a  duty  of 
6s.  per  qr.  on  wheat  would  have  been  the  panacea  for 
the  existing  evil. 

Mr.  Disraeli  is  endowed  with  intuitive  ingenuity  of 
the  highest  order,  and  he  adopts  those  conclusions  only 
which  are  based  on  premises  of  the  most  logical  acute- 
ness ;  so  that  we  need  be  under  no  concern  of  the  pro- 
bability of  bis  rejecting  the  smallest  item  whidi  may 
prove  valuable  in  giving  strength  to  hu  proposition. 
He  may  neither  be  the  advocate  for  a  National  Poor- 
rate— the  readjustment  of  the  Tithe  question— charging 
the  County-rate  on  the  Consolidated  Fund — abandoning 
the  unjust  Income* tax  assessment— reduction  of  the 
interest  on  the  Funded  Debt — relaxing  the  operation  of 
the  Malt- tax  so  far  as  to  permit  the  grower  of  barley  to 
do  what  he  will  with  his  own — yet  we  may  content  our- 
lelves  that  so  acute  a  financier  will  find  a  powerful  means 
of  meeting  the  question  in  all  its  varied  ramifications. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  assurance,  it  beoomes  neither 
the  owner  nor  occupier  of  the  soil  to  wait  with  folded 
arms  for  the  extraneous  aid  he  anticipates  will  follow 
from  legislative  enactments ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  the 


country  is  intently  observing  whether  the  above  impor- 
tant interests  are  ueing  their  individual  fffortt  to  help 
themtelvet  rather  than  depending  altogether  on  assistance 
from  without. 

In  the  present  age,  when  the  utmost  stretch  of  inven- 
tion IS  acoomplishing  so  much  in  the  arts  and  sciences— 
when  mechanical  skill  is  competing  in  such  a  variety  of 
multiferious  operations— it  may  be  asked,  are  those  who 
are  so  intensely  interested  in  the  above  question  to  stand 
by  and  content  themselves  by  pursuing  the  beaten  track 
of  generations  gone  by  ?  Would  it  not,  rather,  be  the 
more  rational  to  treat  land  as  the  raw  material,  capable 
of  being  so  worked  as  shall  return  the  cultivator  a  fair 
quid  pro  quo  for  aU  legitimate  expenditure,  despite  the 
lowness  of  prices  which  at  the  present  day  rules  the  ave- 
rages of  agricultural  produce  ? 

It  is  important,  in  treating  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, to  leave  nothing  in  abeyance  which  may  be 
likely  to  add  strength  to  our  argument ;  and  it  will 
occur,  in  the  outset,  whether  enough  of  discrimination 
be  ordinarily  exercised  by  the  proprietor  of  land  in  the 
selection  of  a  tenant  who  proposes  the  occupation  of 
his  estate,  so  that  it  is  manifest  there  is  capital  at  hand, 
mental  activity,  educational  acquirement  to  the  extent 
that  the  composition  of  soils  is  so  far  understood  as 
would  imply  a  certain  amount  of  diemioal  knowledge, 
and  that,  besides,  in  a  general  way  he  enjoyed  those 
ordinary  attributes  which  may  be  naturally  sought  for 
in  one  who  is  desirous  of  engaging  in  an  undertaking 
wherein  a  considerable  amount  of  intelligence  is  requisite 
to  insure  commensurate  success.  If  the  landlord  be 
satisfied  so  far,  the  question  next  arising  will  be— and  a 
most  important  question  it  is — what  is  an  equivalent  in 
the  shape  of  rental  per  acre,  alxoayt  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  prices  obtainable  from  the  product  ef 
the  tenant*s  capital  inveeted,  hia  skill,  risk,  and 
proportionate  return  for  industrial  labour  ?  it  is  to 
be  apprehended  that  such  last-named  rule  does  not  pre* 
vail,  in  a  general  way,  at  the  present  period— «t  least  it  is 
stated  by  occupying  tenants  (not  a  few)  that  the  present 
condition  of  things  is  not  met  by  those  liberal  ad- 
justments which  the  exigency  of  the  times  would  justify. 
The  only  legitimate  mode  for  the  adjustment  of  rent 
(presuosing  that  the  estate  in  question  were  prindpally 
arable)  would  be  the  average  value  of  oom  for  three 
years  previously ;  w,  what  night  be  more  agreeable  to 
landlord  and  tenant,  the  current  averages  of  the  i>ast  six 
months. 

There  are  landlords  who,  from  time  to  time,  make 
occasional  reductions,  or  allowances,  in  the  shape  of 
per-oentage  on  the  half* year's  audit;  and,  which  is,  no 
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doabt,  aecep table  enough  to  the  tenant :  yet,  notwith- 
standing,  the  principle  is  absent  which  should  stimnlate 
6nterprise,  since  the  occupier  can  calculate  on  presump- 
tion onljr,  and  not  on  that  fundamental  rule  which 
goTems  the  operations  of  trade.  Let  the  landlords  of 
England  meet  the  case  of  their  tenants  on  the  broad 
principle  of  equity;  yet  should  anything  in  the 
shape  of  difficulty  arise  between  the  contracting  parties, 
let  a  competent  indiridnal  be  selected  who  shall  from 
acknowledged  data  assess  the  yearly  Talue  per  acre, 
agreeably  to  the  average  which  the  agricultural  price 
barometer  has  indicated  for  the  past  twelve  months. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  prices  cannot  materially 
vary  during  that  period,  and  hence  there  will  be  but 
slight  difficulty  in  the  computation. 

In  order  to  insure  an  enterprising  tenant  from  the 
caprice  of  his  landlord,  it  must  be  always  important  to 
the  man  of  capital  and  skill  that  bis  interest  on  the 
land  he  occupies  should  be  protected  by  lease ;  so  framed, 
however,  that  the  average  current  price  of  grain 
ihould  regulate  his  annual  rent ;  and,  with  such  pre- 
cautions, the  case  of  the  tenant  would  then  assume  as 
equitable  an  aspect  as  the  most  fastidious  claimant  for 
his  "  right"  might  advocate. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  tenant  himself,  to  whom  we 
must  write  so  plainly,  that  **  he  who  runs  may  read." 

Tenant  farmert  of  England,  you  are  to  be  up  and 
doing  I  It  will  not  suit  the  present  exigency,  for  you  to 
assume  the  stand-still  attitude.  Forward  I  is  the  word— 
and  unless  you  take  the  initiative,  your  case  is  hopeless. 
You  have  been  told  what  the  landlord's  duty  is ;  yet 
there  is  a  duty  which  you  owe  yourselves,  which  is 
paramount  to  it,  yet  if  cast  aside,  must  bring  entire 
ruin  on  your  homesteads.  In  a  general  way  most  of  you, 
now«a-day,  have  your  half-yearly  meetings,  whereat  is 
discussed  a  variety  of  topics  in  relation  to  agriculture ; 
and  where  you  have  sound  practical  advice  offered  you  in 
respect  to  drainage,  manures,  tillage)  &c.,  &c.,  all  of 
which  afford  matter  for  panegyric.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  feared  that  what  is  taught  at  those  meetings  ii  not 
so  commonly  acted  on  as  could  be  desired ;  inasmuch, 
that  as  your  fathers  did  of  old  so  do  you,  for  you  still 
*'  pitch"  by  the  road-side  the  precious  manure  from  your 
farm -yards,  which  should  have  been  retained  at  home, 
rather  than  that  iff  most  valuable  liquid  parts  should 
be  suffered  to  expend  themselves  by  evaporation  ;  or, 
what  is  equally  bad,  run  to  waste  into  some  contiguous 
ditch  or  drain  1  It  if  surprising  that  at  the  present  day 
this  malpractice  should  prevail,  after  so  much  haa  been 
said  and  written  on  the  husbanding  of  liquid  manure. 


What  more  simple  than  the  ooilitroctioB  of  a  ttfrii  ii 
the  farm-yard  ?  Should  the  cost  alarm  the  tentnt,  the 
landlord  would  no  doubt  readily  incur  it,  and  charge  the 
outlay  by  easy  instalments,  from  tunc  to  ttme*  until  pay- 
ment was  made. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  much  less  preaumed,  that  the 
model  plan  which  is  practised  by  Mr.  Mechi  will  be  ex- 
tensively imitated ;  but,  notwithstanding,  great  facilitiei 
may  be  acquired  in  respect  to  the  diatribntion  of  the 
liquid  material,  upon  the  principle  somewhat  of  the  csrt 
for  watering  the  highways. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  much  expense  would  be  saved 
by  the  non-occasion  of  cartage,  &c. ;  yet  where  there  ii 
the  accustomed  staff  of  labourers  and  horaaa  oa  tiie 
farm,  those  appliances  may  be  so  adapted  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  run  of  their  daily  ooct- 
pation. 

The  making  grow  two  blades  of  graai  where  one  ooly 
grew  before,  is  a  problem  easily  solved ;  and  by  dosely 
considering  the  principles  which  should  nctuata  the  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil,  the  difficulty  may  be  turmounted. 

So  desirable  a  result  may  be  in  part  obtained  by 
careful  clearing  of  the  land,  so  that  weeds  shall  not 
engage  the  space  which  would  be  otherwise  devoted  to 
the  cultivated  plant ;  and  another  all- important  matter 
is  that  the  surface,  as  well  as  subsoil,  be  so  thoroughly 
drained  that  no  superfluous  moisture  be  permitted,  or 
otherwise  rushes  will,  in  pasture  land,  usurp  the  place 
of  grass,  and  the  cereal  crop  be  eflbotually  impeded  ia 
the  case  of  arable  husbandry. 

The  tenant-farmer,  in  short,  must  be  continually  oa 
the  watch  in  contriving  for  himself,  as  well  as  taking 
advantage  of  his  neighbour's  experience. 

It  is  for  the  good  of  the  community  at  large — equally 
with  himself — that  he  should  keep  pace  with  the  timeit 
or  otherwise,  he  may  rest  satisfied,  he  will  continue  to  be 
distanced  by  foreign  competition.  There  cannot  be  the 
smallest  doubt  that  every  improvement  which  may  be 
within  reach  must  be  brought  to  bear  so  as  to  place  the 
English  farmer  on  a  par  with  the  continental  corn- 
grower.  Notwithstanding,  however  much  the  farmer's 
position  shill  be  improved  by  anticipated  legtalative 
means,  he  will  have  to  exercise  more  of  mechanical  and 
less  of  manual  labour  on  his  estate ;  indeed  it  would 
seem  even  now  almost  compulsory,  since  the  atalwart 
labourers  of  England  are  fast  quitting  their  native  soil 
on  foreign  emigration,  and  leaving  none  other  to  fill  the 
vacuum  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  from  our  beloved 
country  of  that  bold  peasantry — its  best,  its  chieHeit 
pride.  H.  P. 


THE    EFFECTS    OF  THE    NEW    GOLD    FIELDS    ON   AGRICULTURE. 


How  will  the  gold  fields  of  California  and  Australia 
affect  the  prices  of  commodities  in  general,  and  of  agri- 
cultural produce  among  the  rest  ?  Will  wheat  again 
rise  to  80b.  or  1208.  the  quarter,  or  will  it  range  for  the 
next  twenty  years  between  40s.  and  60s.  ? 

These  are  questions    of  great  importance    to  the 


British  farmer ;  not  only  from  their  direct  results,  but 
from  the  use  which  will  be  made  of  them  in  throwing 
sand  into  his  eyes,  and  in  staving  off  the  only  arrange- 
ment which  can  meet  the  exigencies  of  his  present 
podtion. 
An  agricultural  administration— a  protectionist  adml- 
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mer.  Protection  w«i  their  bond  of 
naiao— 4))e  buit  of  tbair  policf .  Tbej  hare  no  otber 
tUini  to  tb*  'n«uni7  bencbei.  Yet  their  Leaden  da- 
elan  prateotioD  to  be  deaduid  borled  ;  andthehnnen' 
fiienda  an  retnrniDg  from  tha  fiuiaral  with  the  lll-inp- 
pnaaed  gtM  oduidertalien'  men  going  to  their  Teaat,  or 
nlatiiKi*  of  Mma  old  ladr  wbo  biTc  aaceceded  to  the 
gooda  and  ehattela  of  the  dear  deeeaaed. 

Aa  Downtng.atrect  began  la  open  on  the  "great  conn- 
trj  partfi"  thej  endeaTonred  to  pemude  the  farmen 
Ibat  there  «ta  a  Temedf  for  agricultural  diitreai— the 
tnuuhrof  local  tuation  to  the  consolidated  fond— which 
wonld  anawer  their  parpoae  qalte  aa  well  at  protection. 
In  other  words,  the  farmera  were  to  be  reliered  bj  levy- 
ing on  tbem,  in  common  with  other  tu-pajen,  impoati 
which  are  borne  at  prennt  eiclmiTelr  by  the  land- 
lord*. Titbea,  poor'i-ratei,  charch-ratei,  countj- 
ratei,  are  oopartofthe  coat  ofprodoction.  lliejare 
rent  diargei  on  tbe  ettalc.  Eierj  pndent  fanner  as- 
certains their  arerage  amount  before  he  takes  land,  and 
offers  iO  innch  the  leu  rent.  If  the  local  taxes  were 
abolished  to-morrow  they  would  m«t  the  furmer  the 
DBxt  dsf  in  the  form  uf  increased  rent.  The  only  in- 
jury he  initBlns  from  them  is  when  the  average  amount 
U  inereaaed  daring  the  currency  of  a  lease.  These 
•tatementa  bare  been  made  so  often  in  this  joamal,  that 
we  should  not  hare  deeoied  it  necessary  to  repeat  tbem 
but  tor  the  deep  root  which  the  opposite  opinion  has 
taken  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  agricultural  friends. 
Aa  a  sobstitnta  for  this  transfer  of  local  taxation  to  Ihe 
consolidated  food,  we  hare  now  a  "  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  production,"  with  some  obscure  hints  that  this 
ia  to  be  effected  by  a  re-adjoituient  of  tbe  general 
taxation  of  thaeonntry.  When  It  shall  be  found  impos- 
albie  to  fulfil  tbia  promise,  because  the  farmers  pay  no 
eiclusire  taxes — some  say,  but  let  that  pass,  that  they 
enjoy  eiclusire  exemptioas — they  will  be  taught  to  fix 
their  hopea  on  the  msrrelloos  riches  of  the  new  gold 
lelda,  and  the  adranee  of  prices  which  tbsy  will  canae 
to  such  an  extent,  that  i  Protectionist  sd ministration 
may,  with  a  good  icnscience,  remain  in  office  witboqt 
making  any  attempt  to  reterse  tbe  commercial  policy  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  now  designated  hy  the  mild  term  of 
"  mistaken." 

This  doctrine  will  meet  with  the  more  ready  eredenoe, 
beewue  erei  ^nce  the  resumption  of  cash  payment!  fay 
the  Bank  there  has  been  a  party  with  whom  a  dapre- 
MtioQ  of  the  cnrrency  has  been  a  faTonrite  remedy  for 
that  agricultural  diatress,  respecting  which  we  htTS 
beard  so  much  siooe  181&,  under  protection  as  well  a* 
under  free  trade.  These  eorrency  doctrines  hare  taken 
some  hold  on  the  agricnltural  claas,  and  tbey  who  bare 
Adopted  them  will  hail  with  pleasure  that  protpect  of  a 
natural  depieolatiauof  the  soTweign,  tbroogh  abundanee 
of  gold,  which  they  hare  no  hope  of  eeebg  established 
by  Act  ot  Parliament. 
Jnatice  to  the  tenant  brmera  rmgured  that,  on  the  re- 


peal of  tbe  proleotiTO  lystcn,  they  sbould  haje  had  a 
permanent  abatement  of  rent,  proportionate  to  the  re- 
duction, whatoTer  it  is,  canaed  by  free  trade  in  the  price 
of  ^rioullurul  produce.  They  bud  a  right  to  expect  It 
from  those  landownei*  who  odrocated  the  repeal  of  the 
oom  lawi — they  bad  a  greater  right  to  expect  it  from 
those  who  opposed  that  rspeal  aa  fraught  with  ruin  to 
British  agriculture.  By  some  of  each  party  the  redoe- 
tion  has  t>een  made.  Honour  to  them  for  naklag  It ; 
though.  Id  10  doing,  they  were  acting  ia  accordance 
wiUi  thrir  own  intereals  ;  for  a  landlord  will  rarely  gala 
anything  by  ruining  his  tenant.  A  larger  nnmtnr  make 
no  permanent  reduction,  but  pit  thdr  tenants  eleemo' 
sjmary  returns  on  tbe  audit  dsy,  and  their  good  deed*  of 
this  kind  are  tmmpeted  in  the  prorindal  paper*  like 
their  glfta  of  blankets  to  the  poor  at  Christmaa,  or  the 
dinners  which  they  giieto  tbe  inmates  of  tbe  workhonae. 
This  is  not  the  position  which  the  farmer  thoold  occupy. 
Too  many  landowners,  we  tttr,  make  no  alwtement  at 
all  i  but  exict  the  last  farthing  of  protection  rents,  nnder 
tree  traJa  prices.  Has,  while  tbe  farmer*  have  been 
waiting  fire  tedious  years,  first  for  the  restoration  of 
protection ,  then  for  Ihe  remOTSl  of  local  bnrtliens,  and 
lastly  tor  a  rednotion  of  the  cost  of  caltiTBtion  by  a  r»> 
adjustment  ot  general  taxation,  their  oapital  ho*  been 
dwhidUug  awiy  in  tbe  form  ot  an  eicets  ot  rent,  trans- 
ferred to  the  pocketa  of  the  landlords.  When  (bey  now 
ask  tor  an  eqaitable  adjnslment  otrent,  they  will  be  re- 
ferred by  tbe  landlords,  ss  weU  as  by  the  politieal 
farmen'  friends,  to  California  and  Australia,  and  the 
Twvotntlon  in  prices  which  they  are  to  effect.  We  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  derote  a  seriea  of  artidea  to  the  dls- 
cusaion  of  the  questions  whether  any  conaiderabla  rise 
of  prleea  ia  to  be  expected  from  this  cause ;  and  what 
its  effects,  shonid  It  take  place,  would  be  on  the  oondi> 
tion  ot  the  farmer.  Collateral  to  this  inquiry  there  wlU 
be  the  question  of  the  indireot  effects  of  the  Anttrallaa 
gold-fielda  on  British  agriculture  by  stimulating  eml- 
giation,  and  thereby  raising  the  wages  ot  labour  on  the 
one  bond,  and  dlmlniahing  the  oompetitioB  far  land  on 
the  other. 

There  is  no  error  more  pmalent  than  that  ot  mis- 
taking money  tor  wealth,  and  high  prices  for  prosperity. 
The  mats  of  commodities,  of  implements  and  machinery, 
conatltute,  with  other  mesina  of  emplojing  labour,  the 
mafrriel  wtaltA  of  a  community.  Money,  or  autallic 
KtaUh,  Is  only  the  meaiure  of  the  tsIuo  of  Iheee  oom- 
moditie*  with  respect  to  one  another ;  and  its  amount 
will  always  bear  a  lery  small  proportton  to  tbe 
material  wealth  of  erery  country.  Valui  and  /rice, 
too,  are  frequently  confounded.  The  Talne  of  any  thing 
la  its  power  of  purchoaing  other  commodities.  It* 
price  ia  tbe  quantity  ot  money  wlileh  it  will  pnrchosa. 
A  quarter  of  wbaat  will  atUl  exchange  tor  two  quartera 
of  oat*,  or  a  quarter  and  a-half  of  barley,  wbeiber 
■heat  sell  for  10s.  or  BOa.,  oott  for  2Ds.  or  40s.,  and 
barley  for  30s.  or  60s.  In  the  nmpler  itates  ot  aeeietj 
i  commodities  are  exchanged  directly  tor  one  another ;  all 
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traffie  U  carried  on  bj  baiter.  As  eifilitttion  adfanoet , 
at  wants  are  maldplied,  as  difision  of  labour  inereiseSf 
the  necessity  for  some  more  conTcnient  mode  of  exchange 
becomes  apparent.  It  is  found  incouTenient  for  the 
msn  who  produces  nothing  but  food  to  ascertain  how 
much  of  it  he  mast  gi?e  for  clothes,  to  the  man  who 
produces  nothing  bat  clothing ;  and  since  eren  tailors 
sometimes  take  it  into  their  heads  to  ride,  it  is  equally 
troublesome  for  the  tailor  to  calculate  how  many  coats, 
waistcoats,  and  trowsers  he  must  give  in  exchange  for 
a  horse.  Nor  are  these  the  only  inconveniences  of  a 
barter  trade.  If  the  tailor  was  starring  for  want  of 
food,  he  could  obtain  none  till  he  had  found  a  man  want- 
ing to  exchange  it  for  clothes ;  he  would  then  be  obliged 
in  all  probability  to  take  more  food  than  he  could  eon> 
snme  while  it  remained  good,  and  must  look  out  for  a 
third  party  who  would  be  willing  to  take  the  surplus  off 
his  hands  in  exchange  for  some  article  which  the  tailor 
requires.  The  invention  of  money  obviates  these 
inconveniences.  One  commodity  is  exehanged  for 
money;  which,  again,  is  exchanged  for  something 
else.  Pounds  in  England,  dollars  in  America,  and 
francs  in  France,  fiimish  in  each  country  respec- 
tively a  measure  of  the  value  of  different  commo- 
dities with  respect  to  one  another — a  language  in 
which  that  value  may  be  expressed.  The  value  thus 
expressed  is  its  price.  Gold  and  silver,  from  their  rarity, 
and  consequent  costliness — from  their  durability,  porta- 
bility, and  divbibility,  and  from  the  demand  which  ex- 
ists for  them,  even  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  for  par- 
poses  of  ornament— are,  of  all  things,  the  best  adapted 
for  a  medium  of  exchange.  They  have  therefore,  by 
the  tacit  consent  of  all  nations,  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  been  preferred  as  money.  One  very  impor- 
tant quality,  which  renders  them  specially  suited  to  this 
purpose,  consists  in  their  being  less  likely  than  other 
commodities  to  be  affected  by  fluctuations  in  value 
arising  from  a  sadden  increase  or  diminution  of  their 
quality.  The  only  great  and  permanent  change  of  this 
kind  which  they  have  undergone  since  the  commence* 
ment  of  history  is  that  which  followed  the  discovery  of 
America.  After  that  event  the  precious  metals  became 
so  much  more  abundant,  that  their  value  was  lowered 
with  respect  to  other  commodities  ;  and  it  became 
necessary  to  give  more  of  them  in  exchange  for  a  given 
quantity  of  any  article  of  necessity  or  luxury.  In  other 
words,  prices  rose.  Though  prices  rose,  however,  the 
value  of  commodities  with  respect  to  one  another  re- 
mained, with  some  exceptions,  unaltered.  The  same 
quantity  of  one  continued  to  exchange  for  the  usual 
equivalent  quantity  of  another.  The  only  difference 
was,  that  a  larger  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  must  be 
given  in  exchange  for  both.  The  exceptional  com- 
modities were  those  of  which  the  value  in  exchange 
for  others  was  lowered  either  by  their  being  pro- 
duced in  greater  abundance  than  heretofore,  or  by 
improved  processes  which  diminished  the  cost  of 
production.    Other  commodities,  again,  such  as  corn 


and  wool,  fluctuatad  in   valae  tnm  flnotanrttai  fai 


In  the  simplest  form  of  oommerdal  ti 
after  the  invention  of  money,  and  before  the  intiodM- 
tion  of  credit— which  performs  so  important  m  part  ia 
modem  commercial  transactions,  more  partienlariy  h 
England— prices  depend  not  on  the  absolute  ebandaact 
of  the  precious  metals,  or  of  that  portion  of  tbeoi  wincii 
is  used  as  coin,  but  on  their  relative  abundance  to  otlier 
commodities.  If  the  production  of  these  increases  st 
the  same  rate  as  the  production  of  the  precious  metslii 
prices  will  remain  stationary.  If  the  predous  metals  srs 
produced  in  greater  abundance  then  other  commodities, 
prices  will  rise.  If  commodities  in  general  incresss 
more  rspidly  than  the  stock  of  gold  and  silver  increases, 
prices  will  fall ;  snd  the  rise  or  fell  will  be,  in  cither 
case,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
msterial  and  metallic  wealth  with  respect  to  one  another. 
The  quantity  of  com,  of  iron,  or  of  linen  remaining  the 
same,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  being  doubled 
or  tripled,  prices  will  be  doubled  or  tripled.  An  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  however,  only 
affects  prices  when  converted  into  coin.  The  precioBS 
metals,  in  the  form  of  bracelets  and  earrings,  wattes 
and  teapots,  exert  no  influence  on  prices.  Neither  docs 
coin  not  in  circulation  affect  prices.  The  hoards  of  the 
miser  are  as  powerless  for  this  purpose  as  the  plate  and 
trinkets  of  the  Insurious.  Both  constitute  a  reserve 
whence  the  circulating  medium  may,  in  case  of  need,  be 
replenished  ;  but  until  put  into  circulation  they  might  u 
well  have  no  existence,  as  far  as  prices  are  concerned. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  stock 
of  gold  and  silver  existing  in  tlie  Roman  Empire,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  was  about  three 
hundred  and  sixty  millions,  in  the  form  of  coin,  exclusive 
of  that  employed  for  purposes  of  ornament.  During 
the  three  following  centuries  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals  diminished.  By  the  fifth  it  had  ceased 
altogether.  Some  of  the  mines  were  exhausted,  the 
working  of  others  was  stopped  by  the  irruption  of  tiie 
barbarians.  Mining  operations  were  not  resumed  in 
Europe  till  the  eighth  centary.  From  that  time  till  the 
discovery  of  America  the  produce  was  no  more  than 
sufficient  to  replace  the  annual  loss  by  abrasion  of  the 
coin.  It  has  been  estimated,  that  by  means  of  this,  and 
other  losses,  such  as  shipwrecks,  hoards  concealed  in 
troublesome  times  and  never  recovered,  the  stock  of  gold 
and  silver  had  been  reduced  by  the  fifteenth  centary  to 
about  thirty -five  millions  sterling.  To  this  cause  may 
be  attributed  the  low  prices  which  prevailed  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  still  lower  prices  of  which  we  read 
before  the  reopening  of  the  mines  of  the  Old  World  in 
the  eighth  century.  And  to  the  low  state  to  which  the 
existing  stock  was  reduced  may  be  attributed  the  great 
rise  in  prices  produced  during  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
the  addition  of  a  new  supply,  which  was  small,  compared 
with  thjse  which  in  subsequent  times  produced  com« 
paratlvt'ly  little  effect. 
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lu  1492  Columbus  sailed  on  that  adventurous  voy- 
age which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  America.  By 
1599  the  great  revolution  in  prices  which  flowed  from 
that  expedition  was  complete.  There  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  ascertaining,  with  any  approach  to  accu- 
racyi  the  extent  of  the  change ;  so  loose  is  our  know* 
ledge  of  the  general  prices  of  commodities  in  those 
times,  so  great  the  confusion  respecting  the  valoe  of 
weights  and  measures  to  which  those  prices  refer,  and 
■0  great  the  variations  in  the  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver  contained  in  coins  of  the  same  denominations 
durhag  different  portions  of  the  period.  After  striking 
ofFj  however,  that  portion  of  the  enhanced  price  which 
was  not  real  but  nominal,  there  appears  little  doubt, 
that  in  England,  by  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
thrice  the  quantity  of  silver  was  requisite  to  purchase 
the  same  amount  of  necessaries  and  luxuries,  as  before 
the  discovery  of  America,  or  rather  before  the  opening 
of  the  silver  mines  of  Potosi.  In  France  and  Spain 
the  advance  of  prices  appears  to  have  been  even 
greater.  In  Spain  it  is  calculated  as  five-fold ;  and  in 
France  four-fold.  This  difference  in  different  countries 
is  no  more  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  com- 
merce which  has  made  England  the  richest  country  in 
the  world  had  then  no  existence.  There  were  not 
the  same  facilities  as  now  for  the  transfer  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  from  country  to  country.  In  Spain, 
from  its  connexion  with  the  sources  of  supply,  they 
would  accumulate  the  most :  and  between  France  and 
Spain  there  was  more  intercourse  than  between  Spain 
and  England. 

The  absolute  amount  of  the  precious  metals  by 
which  this  revolution  in  prices  was  effected  is  an  in- 
teresting subject  of  inquiry,  in  which,  however,  we 
must  be  content  with]  much  that  is  conjectural,  for 
accurate  statistics  there  are  none.  Humboldt  estimated 
that  the  total  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  derived  from 
America,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1599,  amounted  to 
i^l38,000,000,  after  allowing  for  loss  by  the  wear  of 
coin.  The  greater  portion  of  this  sum  was  obtained 
after  1546,  when  the  silver  mines  of  Potosi  were  dis- 
covered. Between  the  discovery  of  America  and  the 
opening  of  these  mines,  the  total  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  brought  to  Europe  is  estimated  by  the  same  au- 
thority at  not  more  than  £17,000,000.  During  the 
century  ending  1699,  the  mines  of  Europe  and  America 
are  supposed  to  have  yielded  £337,000,000  of  gold  and 
silver,  chiefly  the  latter.  If  we  trace  the  effects  of 
this  influx  on  the  precious  metals  on  the  prices,  we 
find  that  the  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat,  during 
this  century,  appears,  by  the  Oxford  tables,  to  have 
been  from  27s.,  the  average  of  twenty  years  at  its 
commencement,  to  36s.,  the  average  of  twenty  years  at 
it^  close.  As  far  as  this  can  be  relied  on,  as  a  criterion 
of  prices,  it  would  appear  that  this  large  increase  in 
the  production  of  gold  and  silver  only  raised  them 
abi>ut  33  per  cent.  During  the  18th  century  the  ave- 
rage yield  of  the  precious  metals  may  be  considered  to 
.  have  been  doubled.  At  the  oommeneement  of  the  pre* 


sent  cei.tary  it  had  i cached  its  highest  point  in  1810f 
after  which  it  fell  off  in  consequence  of  the  anarchy 
which  prevailed  in  the  Spanish  colonies  on  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  mother  country ;  and  the  suspension 
of  mining  operations  which  it  produced.  In  1806 
Humboldt  estimated  the  tetal  annual  yield  of  gold  and 
silver  from  Europe,  America,  and  the  Russian  do- 
minions in  Asia,  at  £10,755,000.  For  the  century 
ending  1799  it  might  be  estimated  at  £800,000,000,  or 
eight  millions  annually  on  an  average.  In  tracing  the 
effect  of  this  increase  on  the  prices  of  commodities, 
those  years  must  be  excluded  which  succeeded  the  soi- 
pension  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
the  issue  of  inconvertible  paper.  Deducing  the  average 
price  of  wheat  from  the  mean  of  the  Oxford  and  Eton 
tables,  and  comparing  the  average  of  thirty  years 
ending  1695,  with  the  average  of  tliirty  years  ending 
1795,  we  have  an  advance  from  £1  18s.  5d.  the 
quarter  to  £2  10s.  3d.  The  increase  ia  rather  less 
than  31  per  cent  The  accounts  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital show  an  advance  of  about  20  per  cent*  on  breadi 
meat,  and  butter,  between  1730  and  1791. 

A  review  of  the  produce  of  the  precious  metals 
during  the  16th,  17th,  and  18  th  centuries,  and  its  in* 
flnenci^  on  prices,  would  give  then,  from  these  data^ 
results  which  may  be  thai  expressed  in  a  tabular 
form:«i 


Centuries. 

16th 
17th 
18th 


Produce  of  Gold 
and  Silver. 

138,000,000 
337,000,000 
800,000,000 


Increase  of 
prices. 

300  per  cent. 
83 
20  to  30 


Why  this  difference?  Why  should  the  smaller  som 
raised  during  the  16th  century  produce  so  much 
greater  effect  than  the  larger  sums  of  the  17  th  and  18th 
centuries  ?  There  were  several  causes  in  operation. 
In  the  first  place,  the  smaller  produce  of  the  16th 
century  bore  a  larger  proportion  to  the  then  existing 
stock  of  the  precious  metals,  reduced,  as  before 
stated,  to  about  35  millions,  than  the  larger  produee 
of  subsequent  centuries  bore  to  the  stock  in  existence 
during  those  centuries. 

In  the  next  place,  there  had  been  a  great  and 
progressive  increase  In  the  productions  of  those  com- 
modities which  are  exchanged  for  one  another  through 
the  medium  of  the  precious  metals ;  this  increase  re- 
quiring a  corresponding  increase  In  the  quantity  of  the 
medium  of  exchange. 

Lostly,  there  had  been  an  increase  equally  great 
in  the  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  for  the 
manufacture  of  articles  of  ornament  and  luxury* 
With  respect  to  the  increase  of  material  wealth.  We 
know  that  the  rise  of  prices  consequent  on  the  dis- 
covery of  America  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  productioti, 
though  we  have  no  means  of  forming  an  accurate  esti« 
mate  of  the  rate  of  increase,  or  of  the  increase  of 
population  during  the  16th  and  17  th  centuries.  Both, 
however,  must  have  been  considerable,  and  must  have 
had  a  great  Influence  in  counteracting  the  adTanee  of 
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prices  which  would  have  taken  place  had  the  medium  i  introduced;  silver  was  employed  in  the 


of  exchange  increased,  ami  the  amount  of  commodilles 
to  be  exchanged  remained  unaltered.  The  great  and 
rapid  development  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
agriculture,  and  the  increase  of  population  daring  the 
18th  century,  and  particularly  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  George  the  Third,  is  matter  of  such  general 
notoriety  that  it  is  needless  to  attempt  to  prove  them 
by  reference  to  the  more  full  and  accurate  statistical 
details  which  exist  for  that  century. 

With  regard,  again,  to  increased  consumption  of 
gold  and  sliver  in  the  arts,  it  is  wholly  of  modem 
growth.  It  dates  from  the  reign  of  Anne.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  old  plate  in  the  possession  of 
the  nobility  and  public  bodies  belongs  to  that  period. 
The  introduction  of  tea,  which  then  toolc  place,  and 
Its  continually  increasing  consumption,  originated  a 
great  demand  for  silver  spoons,  which  were  scarcely 
known  in  the  preceding  reign.  This  demand  re- 
cei?ed  a  fresh  impetus  at  the  commencement  cf 
George  the  Third's  reign.  Silver  spoons  were  then 
made  heavier  than  before,  the  use  of  silver  forks  was 


mmifctturc 

of  tea  urns,  tea  pots,  coffee  pots,  and  BAlven ;  and  the 
nse  of  such  costly  luxuries  extended  to  lower  (pradet  of 
society.  The  use  of  watches  became  mneh  mow 
general,  and  the  manufacture  of  eopper  plated  wiA 
silver  formed  a  new  and  extensive  branch  of  indastry 
in  London,  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham.  The  eon- 
sumption  of  gold  in  gilding  increased  with  eqnal  n- 
pldity.  The  number  of  goldbeaters  was  tripled  fai 
twenty  years.  At  this  time  also  commenced  the 
practice  of  gilding  silver  artieleSy  and  of  apptytiif 
gilding  to  the  decoration  of  the  Interior  of  pnblle  tnd 
private  edifices.  The  manafactnre  of  porcelain  a!s6 
began  to  consume  large  quantities  of  gold,  which  be- 
comes totally  lost  by  the  fracture  of  the  artfclee  In 
the  gilding  of  which  it  is  used.  From  the  cmabhia- 
tion  of  all  these  causes,  the  increase  of  popntatloa, 
and  material  wealth,  and  the  Increased  consamptioa 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  arts,  we  have  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  prices  only  advanced  ftom 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  while  the  metallic  wealth  ef 
the  world  Increaeed  more  than  cent  per  cent.        T. 


ON    THE    ERADICATION    OP    WEEDS. 


How  shall  we  keep  down  the  weeds  in  our  culti- 
vated crops  ?  This  is  an  intereeting  question,  and 
one  which  all  farmers  will  do  well  to  study  and 
experiment  upon.  We  almost  invariably  find  bad 
cultivation  and  light  cultivated  crops  attended  by  a 
very  abundant  growth  of  weeds ;  just  as  we  observe 
hififh  farming  and  luxuriant  crops  pretty  free  from 
them.  The  one  is  both  a  cause  and  effect  of  the 
other.  Something  will  always  grow.  If  the  soil  is 
not  pre-occupied,  spontaneous  vegetation  will  spring 
up ;  and  finding  space  and  air,  and  root  room,  all 
contributing  to  rapid  development,  the  weed  mil 
ripen  sooner  than  the  corn,  and  we  shall  have  the 
foundation  laid  for  a  succession  of  choking,  smother- 
ing crops  of  weeds. 

Then,  again,  climate  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  growth  and  development  of  weeds.  The  north 
and  north-western  portions  of  the  island  are,  from 
the  falls  of  rain  and  the  prevalence  of  a  cold  moist 
atmosphere,  far  more  stimulative  of  weeds  than 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Now  the  most  simple  and  obvious  modes  of  era- 
dicating weeds  are  hoeing  and  hand^weeding.  But 
with  some  these  processes  are  completely  useless. 
If  we  take  a  class  of  small  weeds,  such  as  the  spurry, 
the  wild-mustard,  and  several  others,  the  hoe  would 
not  be  able  to  sever  them  from  the  tangled  com, 
and  there  they  would  grow  and  thicken,  and  sadly 
injure  the  crop ;  for  no  hoeing  between  the  drills 
would  reach  them.  You  might  hoe  out  all  the 
weedt  thtre,  and  it  would  only  be  giving  fireeh  spaoe 


for  the  side  shoots  of  those  weeds  which  grow 
amongst  the  corn. 

But  there  are  clearly  such  plants  as  the  dock, 
the  thistle,  the  redshanks,  and  other  shnikr  large- 
rooted  and  isolated  plants,  which  deurly  roqnire 
to  be  puUed  out  by  hand  one  by  one.  To  diose  we 
shall  more  particularly  subsequently  allude,  bnt  at 
present  we  will  just  refer  to  a  class  of  plants  which 
are  to  be  affected  by  general  cultivation— the  quitch 
or  couch  {Triticum  repens),  the  spurry  (^pirgnla 
amensis),  the  charlock  (Raphanum  raphanistnan) 
— a  class  of  plants  always  abundant  in  bad  cul- 
tivated land,  and  which  is  a  sad  pest  in  some  classes 
of  land  when  well  cultivated. 

We  will  take  the  couch  grass — ^the  most  for- 
midable of  all  weeds,  the  pest  of  light  turnip  land, 
and  the  bane  of  the  four-course  system  of  hus- 
bandry. In  the  loamy  descriptions  of  land,  the 
better  class  of  turnip  soils,  and  in  the  chalk,  it  is  a 
source  of  very  little  trouble;  the  one  is  of  too  con- 
solidated a  character  to  encourage  its  rapid  spread 
by  the  roots  or  its  early  maturity  in  the  seeds,  and 
the  other  is  far  too  dry  to  admit  of  its  making  much 
headway. 

But  the  blowing  sands— especially  the  black 
peaty,  or  grey  sands — are  those  where  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  carry  on  a  continuous  four-ooarse 
rotation  and  not  have  its  network  of  couch.  You 
may  clean  your  turnip  fallow  till  not  a  fibre  can 
be  seen  i  you  may  hand-pick  the  land  before  it 
is  Mwn  with  barley;  you  nay  eat  oa  te  eeeda  end 
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pick  the  land  af(ain  before  the  wheat  is  sown,  and 
not  one  particle  of  couch  can  be  seen ;  the  wheat 
may  be  horse-hoed  and  hand-hoed,  but  at  harvest 
time  there  will  be  abundance  of  couch  :  it  will  be 
a  net-work,  as  we  say,  of  roots  in  the  soil,  and  a 
mass  of  seed  in  the  sheaves.  The  abundant  supply 
of  oxygen  to  the  roots,  the  great  capillary  attraction 
of  the  soil  in  collecting  moisture,  and  the  natural 
tendency  to  early  mature  the  couch  in  such  soils, 
give  them  in  the  wheat  crop  a  double  advantage.  The 
soil  is  open,  and  the  mass  of  it  undisturbed  during 
winter,  so  that  there  is  abundant  space  and  time  for 
the  roots  to  spread ;  though  we  believe  the  period 
from  June  to  November  is  that  wherein  the  roots 
attain  by  far  the  greatest  growth.  Now,  how  can  a 
farmer  prevent  this  growth  of  couch  on  such 
lands  ?     « 

daying  will  effect  it.  This  is  a  process  as  ne- 
cessary to  attain  good  crops  of  turnips,  wheat,  and 
barley,  as  it  is  of  keeping  down  the  enemies  of  culti- 
vation named  above.  The  consolidation  of  the  soil 
prevents  the  access  of  oxygen  too  great  for  the 
wheat,  and  it  is  thus  rendered  too  little  for  the  couch; 
so  that  ordinary  attention  to  cleaning,  with  a  dose 
of  180  to  200  loads  (cubic  yards)  of  clay,  of  almost 
any  kind,  will  soon  so  change  the  character  of  the 
soil  as  to  render  the  couch  a  very  feeble  enemy. 

Change  of  rotation  will  attain  it.  This  is  not 
always  convenient,  and  often  sadly  deranges  the 
proceedings  of  a  farm.  But  if  the  seed  pastures 
are  allowed  to  run  a  second  year,  and  are  broken 
up  say  in  the  first  week  in  July  the  second  year. 


and  a  small  allowance  of  manure  given  to  the  corn 
crop  when  sown,  the  wheat  stubble  will  be  found 
comparatively  free  from  this  sad  enemy  of  the 
farmer. 

Cultivation  may  partly  remedy  it  —  we  mean 
the  saddening  of  the  soil,  and  the  production  of 
seedling  crops.  Thus  a  very  heavy  turnip  crop 
covers  with  its  leaves  the  soil,  and  thus  prevents 
the  progress  of  the  seeds  or  the  small  particles  of 
roots.  Cake  with  the  turnips  and  the  seeds,  by  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  sheep  kept  on  the  land« 
consoUdates  the  soil,  and  renders  it  less  liable 
to  run  wild ;  while  vigorous-growing  crops,  by  over- 
topping the  couch,  renders  it  less  liable  to  spread 
both  upwards  and  downwards. 

Chreen  cropping  extensively  in  proportion  to  the 
com  win  prevent  it.  And  this  for  two  reasons. 
The  green  crops  not  being  matured,  are  generally 
on  the  ground  for  a  shorter  period ;  there  is  far 
more  upturning  of  the  soil,  more  working  among 
it,  and»  consequently,  more  disturbance  of  the  roots 
and  feebler  powers  exerted  to  master  the  soil,  while 
the  seeds— an  unthought  of,  but  fertile  source  of 
couch  in  light  sands— are  never  matured. 

To  talk  of  "  land  natural  to  quitch,"  of  "  rye, 
grass.  Sec,  turning"  to  them,  betrays  an  ignorance 
approaching  to  barbarism;  it  is  only  a  refuge 
for  those  who  are  too  indolent  to  apply  their  ener- 
gies to  an  eradication  of  the  real  enemies  of  the 
crop ;  for  a  field  full  of  couch  never  produces  a 
yielding  crop  of  com. — Gardeners'  and  Farmers' 
Journal. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  RURAL  POPULATION  ABROAD. 

FRANCE.— No.  XXV. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE   RHONE  —  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  LA  DROME. 

[from  tbb  special  corrbspondskt  of  the  morning  chroniclb.] 


lliat  part  of  France  from  the  capital  of  which  I 
write,  is  in  several  respects,  a  peculiarly  interjest- 
ing  one.  It  may  be  taken  as  forming  the  district 
of  separation  between  the  Central  and  the  South- 
em  provinces.  The  ohve  tree  advances  only  a 
short  way  beyond  its  southerly  frontier,  while, 
towards  its  northernmost  bounds,  vegetation  begins 
to  resume  that  green  luxuriance  which  the  burning 
sun  and  the  rocky  soil  of  the  country  lying  along 
the  Mediterranean  generallv  deny.  To  the  east, 
again,  the  department  stretcnes  to  the  roots  of  the 
French  Alps — the  mountain  lichen  and  the  pine 
appearing  amid  its  far  upland  heaths ;  while,  to- 
wards its  opposite  extremity,  it  borders  on  the  rich 
plain  of  Languedoc  and  the  northerly  ranges  of 
the  Cevennes,  separated  from  the  neighbouring 
department  of  TArdeche  by  the  rapid  flood  of  the 
Rhone.  So  situated^  the  department  of  the  Drome 
is  a  sort  of  miniature  representation  of  the  united 


features  of  divers  of  the  principal  districts  of  Franca 
— the  Alps  of  the  east  blending  with  the  scorched 
plains  of  the  south — the  primitive  pastoral  inhabit 
tants  of  the  hiUs  fadmg  into  the  busy,  corn-rearing, 
vine-growing,  oil-making,  silk-worm  rearing,  and 
silk-spinning  populations  of  Provence  and  Lan- 
guedoc. 

The  soil  of  such  a  district  must  needs  be  very 
various.  One  portion  of  it  produces  some  of  the 
finest  wines  of  France — to  wit,  those  of  L' Hermi- 
tage ;  other  spots  are  dreaiy  plateaus  of  barren 
sand,  hardly  growing  a  bush  or  a  weed ;  and  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  fertility  and  sterility  there 
exist  every  intermediate  degree  of  soil,  devoted  to 
every  species  of  culture  known  to  the  south,  the 
east,  and  the  central  provinces  of  France.  Thanks 
to  the  neighbouring  Alps,  the  department  is  well 
watered ;  for.no  less  than  twenty-two  considerable 
riyers  flow  through  it  to  the  Rhone— each  in  the 
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centre  of  a  more  or  less  alluvial  basm,  sprinkled 
with  villages  and  dotted  with  corn-fields,  vineyards, 
and  almost  ever3rwhere  legions  of  mulberry  trees. 
Towards  the  Alps,  the  country,  of  course,  takes  its 
most  barren  and  desolate  aspect,  meadow  and 
orchard  giving  place  to  healthy  pasture  land,  gene- 
rally belonging  to  the  several  communes,  and  fre- 
quentlv  the  site  of  ancient  forests,  which  have  been 
bumea  down  to  allow  the  sweet  mountain  grass  to 
spring;  seamed,  however,  every  where  by  wide 
gravel  scaurs,  drv  and  burnt  up  in  summer,  but 
down  which  turoid  mountain  fioods  come  roaring 
and  rushing  in  the  winter,  frequently  inundating 
the  low  country  by  bursting  away  the  rude  dykes 
opposed  to  them.  Upon  the  Alpine  slopes  border- 
ing the  Drome  vast  flocks  of  sheep  find  summer 
quarters.  Some  of  the  flocks  from  the  Craue 
penetrate  thither.  In  general  the  cattle  of  several 
proprietors,  with  their  keepers,  unite  to  make  the 
pilgrimage,  leaving  the  low  grounds  in  the  month 
of  May.  Two  or  more  superintendents,  called 
hoiles,  always  confidential  servants,  have  the  charge 
of  the  whole  caravan,  and  the  command  of  the 
shepherds.  Each  party  purchases,  at  so  much  per 
head,  pasture  grounds  for  the  summer,  the  com- 
munes, towards  the  close  of  the  season,  sending  a 
species  of  jury  oyer  the  hills  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  sheep-walkS|  and  to  see  that  no  wanton 
damage  has  been  committed  by  fire  or  otherwise. 
The  price  paid  per  sheep  is  generally  under  a  franc, 
ranging  from  50c.  to  75c.  for  the  summer.  In  ge- 
neral characteristics  and  modes  of  life,  these  shep- 
herds resemble  those  whose  appearance  with  their 
flocks  I  have  sketched  upon  the  Craue. 

A  few,  but  only  a  few,  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Rhone  running  through  the  department  are  navi- 
mb\e,  and  these  are  generally  so  rapid  and  rocky 
that  goods  are  drawn  up  them  at  very  great  expense 
of  time  and  labour,  and  often  with  much  danger. 
As  for  the  Rhone  itself,  it  is  all  but  unfitted  for 
anything  like  heavy  traffic.  Fogs,  which,  in  hope- 
less impenatrability  and  tedious  duration,  fling 
those  01  our  much  maligned  Thames  into  the  shade, 
brood  almost  continually  upon  the  water  during 
the  coldest  half  of  the  year.  Sometimes  the  vapour 
confines  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  river,  anon  it 
rises  and  spreads  through  all  the  valley.  I  am 
writing  on  the  third  day  of  a  fog  which  has  stopped 
all  navigation  on  the  Rhone,  from  Lyons  nearly  to 
Avignon.  But  the  nature  of  the  stream  is  in  itself 
all  but  sufficient  to  forbid  active  and  profitable 
traffic.  The  swiftness  of  the  downwara  current 
may  be  inferred  from  the  &ct  that  the  difference 
of  level  between  Lyons  and  Aries,  to  which  the 
steamers  descend  in  a  day,  is  upwards  of  600  feet. 
Besides  this  constant  obstacle,  the  stream  is  provok- 
ingly  irregular.  It  rises  and  falls  with  the  sudden  fits 
and  starts  of  a  wild  Highland  bum,  having  almost 
always  ^ther  too  much  or  too  little  water  in  its 
bed,  while  the  floods  are  continudly  altering  the 
depth  of  the  channel,  ffinging  up  constantly  varying 
banks  of  sand  and  shingle,  ana  puzzling  the  most 
experienced  river  pilots.  Thus  a  great  proportion 
of  the  camring  trade  between  the  centre  and  the 
north  is  periormed  by  waggons— wboJe  caravans  of 
which  are  crawling  night  and  day  along  the  enor- 
mously cut-up  road  from  Marseilles  to  Lyons. 


Taking  Valence  as  a  medium  point,  I  hara 

tained  that  the  carriers  in  question  perform  the 
journey  to  the  following  places  in  toe  foUowiDg 
times. —To  Paris,  8  days;  to  Cakit,  13  days; 
Marseilles,  4  days;  Bordeaux,12  days;  CUrmoal, 
10  days;  and  Montpellier,  3  days.  Baigei 
on  the  river  are  still,  however,  emplojed.  In 
some  cases  they  are  only  constmcied  for  the 
downward  journey,  and  then  broken  up  for 
firewood.  Their  seaward  cargoes  are  Tery  often 
coals  from  St.  Etienne,  and  bottlea  for  tlie  kIunm 
vinevards  from  Givors.  In  mounting  the  itrem 
the  oargee  proceed  by  squadrons,  called  eqmip^fe§, 
each  one  having  its  complement  of  labourers  and 
fresh-water  sauors.  Before  the  introduction  of 
steam,  there  were  about  50  equipages  navigating 
the  Rhone.  They  floated  down  from  Lyons  to 
Beaucaire  in  two  days.  To  return  their  weary  way 
took  generally  from  28  to  30  days  in  the  snmmsr 
time,  and  from  35  to  40  days  in  winter — a  dresiv 
pilgrimage.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  mistnu, 
they  never  attempted  to  make  an  inch  of  proffreas, 
but  sought  the  most  sheltered  spot  they  coulcf  find, 
and  lay  to  till  the  wind  fell.  Each  eqiupage  was 
dragged  by  thirty  horses,  and  the  danger  and  se- 
verity of  tlie  toil  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  horses  wers 
drowned  every  year — dragged  from  their  footing 
by  the  sweeps  of  the  heavy  barges,  tossed  by  stream 
and  eddy,  or  plunging  while  wading  along  shingle 
banks,  into  deep  hollows,  dug  by  the  last  i>revioiis 
flood.  These  horses  were  fine,  strong,  docile  crea- 
tures, costingfrom  1,000  to  1,200  francs.  Eachtow- 
ing  rank  was  led  by  a  very  tall  horse,  called  Le  Pa* 
tttillard,  and  generally  valued  at  about  1,500  finuocs. 
This  leader  sounded  the  passages  for  the  rest,  and 
was  conducted  by  an  experienced  driver,  who  fire- 
ouently  stood  upon  the  animal's  back  as  he 
tnreaded  the  way  for  the  team  amid  the  streams 
and  shdlows.  The  men  attached  to  each  equipage 
were  either  ten  or  twelve,  the  greater  part  being 
drivers,  and  onl^  three  or  four  bargemen.  The 
expense  of  working  these  floating  caravans  was 
estimated  at  about  3,000,000  of  francs  yearly. 
They  conveyed,  from  Beaucaire  the  barge  port  of 
the  south,  to  Lyons,  about  810,000  quintaux  or 
cwts.  of  goods,  at  charges  varying  from  5  to  10 
francs  per  quintal,  but  averaging  6  nancs,  the  total 
receipts  being  generally  al^ut  4,860,000  francs. 
Various  proposals  for  a  lateral  canal,  by  which  the 
voyage  could  be  made  in  six  or  seven  days,  were 
from  time  to  time  broached,  but  came  to  nothing. 
One  of  the  engineers  emplopd  to  investigate  tluuB 
subject  proved,  during  the  mfancy  of  steam  navi- 
gation, how  utterly  impossible  it  was  that  steamers 
could  ever  run  upon  the  Rhone,  making  out  his 
point  as  irrefragably  as  Dr.  Lardner  did  his,  touch- 
ing transatlantic  steam  navigation.  Nevertheless 
steamers  are  now  running  upon  the  Rhone ;  but, 
odd  as  it  may  appear,  they  have  not  yet  quite  su- 
perseded the  old  towing  teams.  About  a  dozen 
of  equipages  are  still,  I  am  given  to  understand, 
kept  upon  their  ancient  footing.  There  are  two 
classes  of  steamers,  those  which  mount  the  stream 
merely  as  towing  vessels,  and  those  which  take 
goods  and  passengers  aboard.  The  former  make 
the  upward  voyage  dragging  about  as  many  barges 
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as  the  boraea  of  yoie,  uid  accoDapluhmg  puBajtei 
of  from  seven  to  ten  d«fs.  Tlie  latter— enor- 
tnoDtly  long  boats,  some  of  them  not  much  leas 
than  400  Set  from  stem  to  atem— aacendia  two 
long  rammer  days,  or  three  abort  winter  ones. 
Fogs  are  their  great  hindrancea,  nest  to  the  oppoa- 
iog  blaata  of  the  mistral,  end  the  constantly  alter- 
Dating  fltioda  and  droughts  of  the  riyer.  The  Isare, 
one  of  the  la^eat  tributaries  of  the  Rhone,  which 
it  joins  near  Tain,  ii  aacended  by  barges  dtawD  by 
oxen,  each  eqnipoge  coDsiating  of  three  boats, 
rairying  in  all  800  cwts.,  and  towed  hy  18  or  20 
cattle.  For  the  voyage  between  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  rivera  and  Grenoble — a  distance  of  about 
6S  miles — not  lesa  than  from  IS  to   IS  daya  are 


Down  many  of  the  smaller  rivers  wood  is  floated 
from  the  lower  elopes  of  the  Alps,  Others  serve 
to  feed,  not  navigable,  but  irrigating  canals — that 
gnatfeatnreuponwhichaomuchof  tnecultivationof 
theaouth  depends.  Dy^kea  and  mounda  to  keep  these 
no  governable  torrents  in  their  proper  places  are  only 
partially  and  iuelficiently  executed,  and  the  conae- 

!|uence  ia  that  one  portion  of  the  country  is  imper- 
ecdy  preserved  from  inundation  at  the  expenae  of 
the  certain  ravaging  of  another.  Here  and  there, 
bowever,  these  water  fortifi  cations  have  been  the 
neana  of  reclaiming  conaiderable  tracta  of  land 
which  wen  previoualy  either  fceted  awampa  or  bar- 
ren banks  of  shingle.  I  have  before  me  the  par- 
ticulars of  many  enterprisc.s  of  this  nature  which 
hive  turned  out  highly  profitable ;  but  much  atiU 
remaina  to  hi  planned  and  executed,  more,  indeed, 
than  there  seems  capital  or  industrial  spirit  in  the 
country  to  grapple  with.  The  irregating  canals 
are  sometimes  fed  from  the  rivers,  sometimes  from 
tbe  overflow  of  the  thousands  of  apringa  which 
msh  up  where  the  giound  slopes  to  the  barrier  of 
the  Alps.  I  have  already  aufficiently  described  the 
general  way  in  which  the  fertilizing  waters  are 
managed  and  employed.  The  digging  of  the 
ditches  in  which  they  are  conveyed  costs  from  If. 
SOc.  to  If  75c.  per  yard.     Une  previously  barren 

Sain  in  the  department  was  brought  into  abound- 
g  fertility — meadows  of  the  richest  and  ripest 
grass  springing  up  where  prei'iously  dust  and 
powdered  rock  had  reigned  supreme— by  a  canal 
about  9,000  yaida  long,  costing  altogether  60,000 
francs.  The  value  of  the  iocreaee  of  production, 
in  the  first  seaaon,  more  than  equalled  the  coat  of 
the  work.  The  influence  of  this  excellent  canal  is 
prevented  from  being  extended  to  another  barren 
plaiean  by  the  obstinacy  oF  two  individuals,  who 
refuse  to  allow  the  wgrks  to  be  carried  across  their 
lands,  although  they  have  been  oSered  more  than 
doable  the  estimated  worth  of  their  entire 
estates. 

The  department  of  the  Drorae  ia  celebrated  for 
the  number  of  regiments  famed  in  the  annals  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Empire  of  which  it  fiimiahed 
forth  the  living  material.  Daring  Bonaparte' a  ware 
the  conscription  carried  offyearlyno  leas  than  2,600 
young  men— the  flower  of  the  diatrict— out  of  a 
population  conaiderably  under  300,000.  Of  the 
3,600  recruits — I  am  now  quoting  from  a  curious 
local  volume,  containing  a  grtal  deal  of  interesting 
and  out-of-the-way  information  upon  the  district — 


the  average  number  belonging  to  diflTerent  tradea 
and  occupations  was  nearly  as  follows ; — 

Farm  labourers 2,095 

Workera  iniron 40 

Workers  in  wood 5S 

Baker 15 

Masons ■'....         30 

Shoemakers 47 

Tailors 23 

Miacellaneoua 295 

Out  of  the  2.600,  about  460  were  annually  re- 
jected from  physical  canae  a.     The  table  is  not  with- 
out its  bearing  upon  the  physical  development  and 
aanitary  state  of  the  aoutb-east  of  France. 
Under  height  (4  feet  9  inches  French  meaanre, 

about  5  Engliah  feet) 14S 

Deformed  ,  '° 

Broken  bonea , . 

Scrofula 

Defecta  in  eight 

Defecta  in  organa  of  apeech  or  hearing  . 

Sorea  and  ulcera 

Conaumptive  tendency 


Total  460 

The  aanitary  condition  of  the  district  is  not  high. 
In  many  localities  the  food  consumed  is  scanty  and 
of  poor  quality.  The  peasantry  frequently  attempt 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  nutriment  in  their 
food  by  swallowing  quantities  of  oil,  and  the  effect 
is  an  extreme  tendency  to  hernia,  111-ventilaled  and 
dirty  cottages  slso  produce  their  usual  concomitant 
of  fever,  which  ia  often  extenaively  fatal  in  the  httie 
bourga  scattered  among  the  valleys.  The  country 
cottages  in  the  vicinity  of  Valence  are  certainly 
below  the  average  of  French  peasant  dwellings. 
They  are  composed,  in  general,  of  a  single  earthen- 
floored  room,  with  a  amall  garret  above.  The  win- 
dowa  are  unusually  small,  and  the  broken  glasa  is 
frequentiy  atuffed  with  fuety  rags,  converting  the 
interior  into  a  damp,  dark,  and  unwholesome  novel. 
All  round  the  place  la  generally  heaped  a  circum- 
vsltation  of  dung;  the  moat  "sappy  bits  of  the 
middenatead"  being  very  often  doae  to  the  doors 
and  windows.  In  some  of  the  more  remote  dis- 
tricts, i  am  told  that  the  people  actually  have 
dunghills  within  doora,  in  the  comers  of  their  sin- 
gle living,  cooking,  eating,  and  sleeping  room. 
The  box-tree  flouriahea  herrabouta  on  the  hills,  and 
its  leaf  is  esteemed  to  make  a  very  stimulating  ma- 
nure. The  plant  ia,  therefore,  cut  down  in  great 
auantities  for  this  purpose,  and  left  to  rot  about 
le  cottages,  the  process  producing  a  peculiarly 
fceted  and  pungent  amell,  which  ia  aaid  to  be  fre- 

Juentiy  the  cause  of  fever.  In  the  amall  bourgs, 
uriogthe  autnmn  and  winter  time,  the  houses 
riae  from  a  aea  of  incipient  manure ;  and  in  the 
villages,  both  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  depart- 
ment of  Ardeche— parts  of  St.  Peray  form  a  good 
example— the  filthiest  blind  alleys  and  dens  of  hving 
places,  above  stables  and  [nggeiiea  abound.  Ano- 
ther anti-sanitary  circnmstance  is  the  existence  of 
a  prejudice  againat  burying,  or  in  any  way  dispos- 
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iog  hannletfl^  of  animals  which  have  died  from 
accident  or  disease.  Their  carcases  are  left  to  rot 
in  the  open  air.  In  the  upper  portions  of  the  de- 
partment, goitre — with,  to  some  small  degree,  its 
wretched  accompaniment,  cretinism — prevails.  So 
much  for  the  appearance  of  the  small  honrgs  and 
villages.  The  larger  class  of  farm-houses  differ 
only  from  these  in  heing,  perhaps,  somewhat  ruder 
and  rougher  than  those  which  I  have  sketched  as 
generally  existing  in  Lower  Provence. 

The  aspect  of  the  richer  and  better  cultivated 
part  of  the  country  is  very  smiling.  The  land  is 
commonly  divided  into  small  fields  hy  single  rows 
of  vines,  trained  upon  echelas,  and  sometimes 
shooting  up  higher  than  a  man.  Sometimes  a  row, 
single  or  double,  of  well-pruned  young  mulberries 
runs  from  end  to  end  of  the  field — sometimes  joint 
ranges  of  vines  and  mulberries,  cut  into  long  stripes, 
with  the  corn  land  between.  The  banks  rising  up 
from  the  Rhone  are  generally  very  stony,  and  are 
terraced  for  the  vines ;  the  culture  being  generally 
carried  on  by  hand,  and  by  means  of  heavy  double- 
pointed  pickaxes.  Boxwood  leaves  are  the  common 
manure  applied  to  young  vines. 

As  usual,  the  country,  in  the  most  populous  parts, 
is  spht  up  into  hundreds  of  wretched  little  estates, 
mingling  here  and  there  with  larger  exploitations. 
Very  few  extensive  proprietors  cultivate  their  land, 
and  the  farming  is  either  managed  by  persons 
paying  a  fixed  rent,  or  by  metayers.  The  latter 
arrangement  is  by  far  the  most  common.  The 
fiarmers  at  a  fixed  rent  often  pay  not  in  money, 
but  in  kind ;  but  the  metairie  method  may  be  said 
to  be  the  custom  of  the  country.  The  cultivators  in 
question  are  here  called  grangers.  The  following 
are  the  ordinary  terms  of  the  contract : — The  pro- 
prietor finds  the  house  of  the  metayer,  pays  all 
public  and  local  burdens,  except  the  local  road 
services,  keeps  all  fences  and  farm-buildings  in 
repair,  furnishes  one  half  of  the  cattle,  whether  for 
draught  or  other  purposes,  and  one  half  of  the 
carts  and  waggon.  The  metayer  finds  the  other 
moiety,  and  binds  himself  to  keep  in  repair  at  his 
own  cost  the  ploughs  and  harness,  and  generally 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  all  the  iron-work  requisite 
in  keeping  in  good  condition  the  large  farm 
implements.  The  leases  ordinarily  given  whether 
for  metayage  or  at  fixed  rents,  are  for  periods  of 
six  years,  with  power  upon  either  side  to  terminate 
the  engagement  at  the  close  of  the  third  year, 
upon  giving  six  months'  notice.  A  few  nine-years' 
leases  are  granted.  The  conditions  generally  stipu- 
lated in  these  documents  bind  the  farmer  to  the 
ordinary  routine  of  the  district.  He  is  always  bound 
to  leave  the  same  quantity  of  grass-land  upon  the 
farm  which  he  found  on  entering.  Up  to  within  a 
recent  period  the  primitive  agricultural  fashion  of 
alternate  grain  crops  and  fallow  was  the  only 
method  of  rotation  known.  The  general  routine 
was  for  the  farmer  to  sow  one  half  of  his  domain 
every  year,  leaving  the  other  inactive  and  unpro- 
ductive, except  a  small  patch  devoted  to  vegetables 
for  the  consumption  of  the  family,  or,  perhaps, 
when  manure  was  abundant,  to  the  production  of  a 
small  crop  of  hemp.  The  introduction  of  artificial 
meadows  and  of  green  crops  has  to  some  extent 
broken  up  the  ancient  practice,  but  I  am  informed 


that  many  leases  still  exist,  binding  tlie  fiurmer 
never  to  take  two  successive  crops  of  any  kind 
whatever  out  of  the  same  soil,  without  copious  and 
expensive  manuring.  The  artificial  meaidow  sys- 
tem is  yet,  I  believe,  confined  in  a  great  meanire 
to  the  few  proprietors  cultivating  their  own  land, 
or  to  the  equally  small  number  of  urmers  possessed 
of  some  little  capital,  and  holding  under  long  leases. 
A  singular  feature  in  the  agricidture  of  the  district 
is  that  the  harvest  is  always  reaped,  not  by  the 
farmer  himself,  or  his  people,  but  by  a  band  of 
labourers  called  dimiers,  of  whom  the  regular  la- 
bourers of  the  property  majr  or  waj  not  make  ]Mit, 
and^who  are  paid  by  receiving  a  fixed  proiKntion, 
generally  l-7th  or  l-8th,  of  the  whole  harvest 
This  per  centage  is  paid  in  equal  parts  by  the 
farmer  and  the  proprietor,  and  alter  it  is  subtracted, 
the  division  of  the  remainder  takes  place.  The 
dimiers  not  only  cut  the  com,  but  form  it  into 
stacks,  and  thrash  and  winnow  it.  They  are  fre- 
Quently  mountaineers,  who  descend  periodically  to 
tne  low  country  to  perform  the  duty. 

The  earth  is  hereabouts  ploughed,  or  scratched, 
three  times  per  annum ;  first  in  spring,  then  in 
summer,  and  again  towards  the  close  of  autumn, 
at  sowing  time.  The  operation  is  generally  per- 
formed with  oxen— two  or  four  to  a  plough,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  land.  The  smdl  proprie- 
tors employ  mules,  one  of  which  is  kept  by  each, 
and  formed  into  a  team,  of  which  each  contributor 
has  his  turn  of  service.  Cows  are  also  sometimes 
yoked  to  the  plough.  I  saw  one  patoh  of  land 
with  its  corresponding  hovel,  which  ooasted  a  lean 
unhappy  looking  cow  of  dl-work.  This  useful 
animal  dragged  the  plough,  the  harrow,  and  the 
cart,  and  half  supported  the  entire  family  on  her 
milk.  The  ploughing  oxen  are  left  to  graae  under 
the  charge  of  a  neatherd,  until  they  are  required 
for  work.  Many  of  the  small  proprietors  orive  a 
tndfic  in  rearing  mules,  excellent  specimens  of 
which  are  produced  in  this  district.  The  average 
size  of  farms  not  cultivated  by  their  proprietors  is 
from  40  to  50  hectares  in  the  lower  districte— from 
20  to  30  in  the  more  alpine  regions  of  the  depart- 
ment. In  the  former  case,  each  farm  is  commonly 
provided  with  six  labouring  oxen,  from  50  to  60 
sheep,  and  from  10  to  1 5  pigs.  The  lattter  animals 
are  commonly  sold  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight 
months.  On  the  mountain  farms  you  commonly 
find  one  pair  of  oxen,  one  or  two  mules,  and  from 
80  to  100  sheep. 

Plaster  has  lately  been  introduced  with  success 
as  a  manure.  The  mixture  of  earths  is  also  fre- 
quently resorted  to  as  a  fertilizing  process.  Yon 
often  see  a  grass  field  being  coverea  with  a  thin 
layer  of  earth  derived  from  a  distant  part  of  the 
farm.  The  rotten  leaves  of  trees  furnish  also  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
manure  used.  Marl  is  employed  in  a  few  localities, 
but  steble  litter  is  the  basis  of  the  manuring  system. 
I  often  see,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  districts  of 
France,  concentrated  chemical  manures  recom- 
mended, in  flaming  placards,  to  the  attention  of 
"  Messieurs  les  CuUivateurs  j"  but  I  believe  that 
the  latter  seldom  place  much  confidence  in  the  real 
or  alleged  virtues  of  the  composte  in  question. 
Except  in  one  or  two  of  the  districts  near  the  capi- 
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tal,  the  farmers  have  never  heard  of  such  a  material 


guano. 

Thrashing  is  either  performed  in  winter,  in  the 
bams,  or  in  summer  immediately  after  the  grain 
has  been  cut  down,  and  while  it  still  lies  in 
•heaves  in  the  field.  In  some  cantons  the  flail  is 
used.  In  others  a  sort  of  switch  or  rod  is  employed, 
and  the  women  and  children,  as  well  as  the  men, 
are  set  to  wield  it.  This  rude  manner  of  disen- 
gaging the  grain  I  have  seen  practised  in  the  Py- 
renean  valleys,  the  operators  being  often  mere  chil- 
dren, and  the  grain  being  generally  buckwheat. 
In  the  mountidn  cantons  the  com  is  thrashed  by 
driving  horses  or  mules  over  it,  just  as  I  have  des- 
cribed in  the  cases  of  the  Craue  and  the  Camargue. 
The  merits  of  this  antique  agricultural  practice  are 
•toutly  disputed  in  the  district.  The  upholders  of 
the  "  circus"  fashion  calcidate  tbat  6  mules  in  6 
days  can  thrash  out  as  much  wheat  as  8  men  in  20 
days.  Their  opponents  maintain  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  grain  is  crushed  by  the  animals'  feet, 
and  that  so  imperfectly  is  the  operation  performed 
that,  in  a  handful  of  ears  trodden  out,  there  remain 
on  Uie  average  from  15  to  25  grains.  The  straw  of 
borse-thrashed  grain  is,  as  may  be  conceived,  in- 
ferior for  all  farm  purposes  other  than  maldng 
manure. 

Not  quite  one-half  of  the  natural  grass  land  in 
the  department  is  submitt«td  to  artificial  drainage. 
The  greater  part,  therefore,  of  the  meadows,  pro- 
dace  only  one  harvest  of  bad  hay,  for  the  raising 
of  which,  regular  annual  manuring  is  requisite. 
The  water  meadows  give  two  and  sometimes  three 
crops.  For  irregating  purposes,  the  streams  from 
fountains  are  esteemed  the  best.  The  water  of  some 
of  the  smaller  rivers  has  a  rich  fertilising  effect  upon 
the  land.  Lucem  is  the  main  green  crop  in  culti- 
vation. It  is  sown  in  spring,  after  wheat  crops — 
the  stiffer  the  soil  the  better.  After  the  second  year 
the  herb  springs  abundantly,  yielding  three  annual 
harvests  to  the  sythe.  Lucerne  is  often  cultivated 
for  periods  running  from  four  to  ten  successive  years, 
lime  is  the  manure  commonly  used  in  its  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  in  that  of  all  green  crops.  It  is  laid 
on  in  quantities  varying  from  four  to  five  cwt.  a 
hectare. 

The  live  stock  are  fed  in  winter,  in  great  part 
upon  straw.  The  pigs  are  also  made  to  eat  it, 
although  the  regimen  is  little  to  their  liking.  The 
kaves  of  several  of  the  most  common  trees,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  poplar  and  the  willow,  are  also 
need  for  the  winter  food  of  sheep.  The  second 
crop  generally  furnished  bv  the  mulberry  tree 
makes  excellent  fodder,  which  all  species  of  farm- 
yard cattle  eat  greedily. 

A  little  madder  is  cultivated,  principally  by  hand 
labour,  in  the  south  of  the  department,  but  the  best 
land  is  generally  devoted  to  lucerne.  Among  the 
gorges  of  the  mountains,  extensive  nut  woods  grow, 
producing,  on  the  average,  fruit  from  which  is  ex- 
pressed not  less  than  from  15,000  to  20,000  hec- 
tares of  oil. 

The  almond  tree  has  been  reared  to  some  extent, 
but  recent  frosts  have  kept  down  the  value  of  the 
produce,  and  checked  the  cultivation.  There  are 
two  different  species  of  chestnut  trees  common  in 
ihi$  district.    Tha  superior  class  produces  fruit  ex- 


tensively used  bv  the  peasantry  as  food.  Immense 
barge  load;}  of  the  nut  are  floated  down  the  Rhone 
and  sold  along  its  banks.  The  wild  chestnuts  are 
given  to  the  cattle  and  pigs.  On  the  southern 
border  of  the  department,  the  olive  flourishes  on 
favourablv  exposed  slopes,  and  a  quantity  of  good 
oil  is  maae.  The  tree,  however,  has  deteriorated, 
in  common  with  its  kindred  still  further  to  the 
south.  The  principal  and  most  important  species 
of  wood  which  abounds  in  the  district  is,  however, 
undoubtedly  the  mulberry.  Hereabouts  were 
planted  the  first  trees  of  the  kind  introduced  into 
France,  and  now  the  whole  country  is  lined  and 
dotted  with  mulberry  trees,  the  tending  and  train- 
ing of  which  forms  an  important  item  in  rural  in- 
dustry, and  to  some  account  of  which,  and  of  the 
rearing  of  silkworms,  my  next  letter  will  be  devoted. 
The  vines  of  the  district,  including  as  they  do  some 
of  the  very  first  growths  (particularly  of  sparkling 
wines)  in  France,  will  also  form  the  subject  of  a 
separate  communication.  I  need  only  remark  here 
en  passant  that  about  24,000  hectares  are  planted 
with  vines,  producing  about  400,000  hectolitres  of 
superior  ana  common  wines.  Vineyards  are  pretty 
generally  cultivated  by  hired  dail^r  labour.  They 
are  divided,  as  those  of  Bordeaux,  into  jowmaux — 
each  journal  containing  500  vines,  and  yielding 
about  35  litres  of  wine. 

As  I  have  stated,  mules  and  oxen  perform  the 
main  part  of  the  farm  work  of  the  district.  There 
are  employed  in  the  department  upwards  of 
15,000  of  the  former  animals,  the  total  amount  of 
horses  being  little  above  half  that  number.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  mules  come  from  Auvergne.  They 
are  brought  thence  at  two  years  of  age,  bred  and 
broken  to  work  in  La  Drome,  and  resold  as  soon  as 
they  have  come  into  their  full  strength  and  vigour. 
Of  the  oxen,  the  last  published  tables  state  that  the 
number  used  for  work  was  9»3l6 ;  in  fattening,  only 
722.  Of  cows  used  for  work,  2,834 ;  in  fattening, 
193.  Attempts  have  been  made,  and  with  partial 
success,  to  cross  the  sheep  of  the  district  with 
Merinos.  The  government  had  at  one  time  depdts 
of  rams  stationed  for  the  purpose  through  the 
country,  but  these  establishments  are  now  broken 
up.  The  ordinary  sheep  of  the  country  furnishes 
from  3lbs.  to  4lbs.  of  common  wool ;  but  here  and 
there  are  to  be  found  animals  of  a  better  breed,  said 
to  be  descended  from  a  race  produced  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Colbert  by  crosses  with  the  Merino. 
The  number  of  sheep  in  the  department  is  about 
400,000. 

8o  much,  then,  for  the  agriculture,  strictly  speak- 
ing, of  the  Department  of  the  Drome.  I  proceed 
to  give  some  account  of  the  physical  and  moral  con- 
dition of  its  rural  population.  The  children  of 
small  proprietors  and  farmers  are  commonly  set  to 
work  as  early  as  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  Thehr 
initiation  into  rural  employments  is,  as  may  be 
imagined,  the  herding  of  cattle.  They  are  also  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  flocks  of  turkevs,  vast 
numbers  of  which  are  annually  bred.  A  boy  is 
often  put  between  the  plough  stilts  at  the  age  of 
twelve ;  and  girls  not  more  than  ten  years  of  age 
may  be  frequently  seen  carrying  heavy  burdens, 
often  of  manure  in  the  fields.  The  children  of 
artisans  ahnoat  invariably  follow  th^ir  father't  em- 
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plojrinent,  senring  an  apprenticetliip  of  from  two 
to  three  years,  commencing  generally  at  the  age 
of  fourteen.  The  food  ordinarily  conanmed  by  the 
rural  and  labouring  population  may,  I  am  told,  be 
divided  into  three  general  classei— vis.,  that  par- 
taken of  by  the  families  who  can  habitually  afford 
to  eat  white  bread  and  cheese — by  those  who  live  for 
the  most  part  on  mixed  grain  and  potatoes — and  by 
those  who  eat  oatmeal  or  buckwheat  cakes  mixed 
with  a  little  barlev.  In  the  more  remote  and  hilly 
districts  the  meal  of  chestnuts,  and  in  some  cases 
even  of  acorns,  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
bread  consumed.  As  a  general  rule,  the  peasantry 
live  upon  bread  of  various  kinds,  preparations  of 
milk — ewe  and  goat  principally — ana  the  usual 
messes  of  soups  and  stewed  vegetables,  served  (when 
the  people  can  afford  it)  in  perfect  floods  of  oil. 
Cabbage  and  oil  is  also  an  especially  favourite  dish. 
Of  the  animal  food  used,  salt  pork  forms  the  chief 
ingredient;  but  it  is  employed  rather  as  a  relish  than 
a  subscantial  article  of  fare.  As  in  other  parts  of 
France,  three  meals  are  taken  in  winter,  ana  four  in 
summer.  The  first  eaten  at  davbreak  before  pro- 
ceeding to  work,  is  oddly  enougn  called  "  dinner." 
Its  materials  are  usually  soup  and  a  morsel  of  pork, 
or  at  least  lard.  The  second  meal  is  eaten  at  noon, 
and  called  Le  go&ter — the  appellation  of  the  third 
repast  in  the  central  and  northern  provinces.  It 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  cheese  and  dried  fruit. 
The  third  goes  by  the  name  Le  petit  goAier,  and 
is  composed  of  no  better  materials  than  a  morsel 
of  dry  bread.  The  fourth  meal — Uie  $auper — is 
eaten  after  working  hours,  and  is  generally  the 
most  substantial  of  the  whole,  consisting  of  soup, 
stewed  vegetables,  and  as  much  pork  as  the  means 
of  the  family  will  afford .  In  winter  the  petit  gouter 
is  omitted.  Wine  in  small  quantities  is  commonly 
drunk  during  the  week,  ana  on  Sundavs  the  con- 
sumption in  the  cabarets  is,  I  am  assureo,  very  con- 
siderable—  an  assertion,  bv  the  way,  which  I  can 
well  believe,  without  in  the  least  degree  impugning 
the  sobriety  of  the  population — the  quality  of 
cabaret  liquor  being  of  the  thinnest  and  sourest. 
The  cost  of  the  food  of  each  peasant  in  an  average 
year  is  estimated,  by  competent  authorities  as 
ranging  from  60  to  70  centimes — or  from  6d.  to  7d. 
8terling--per  day.  As  a  general  rule,  the  pec^ 
living  witmn  a  certain  circle  in  the  vicinitjr  of  towns 
— ^the  greater  the  town  the  wider  the  circle — &re 
better ;  wages  are  higher,  butcher's  meat  more  at- 
tainable, and  the  vegetable  markets  abundantly 
stocked.  It  has  been  calculated  that,  ordinarily 
speaking,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
in  this  part  of  France  live  twice  as  well — spending 
twice  as  much  in  eating  and  drinking — as  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

In  remote  districts,  the  medical  aid  supplied  to 
the  people  is  scanty  and  inefficient.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  it  is  furnished  not  by  regular  practitioners, 
but  by  a  set  of  rural  quack  herb -doctors,  who  tell 
fortunes  and  make  up  charms — vervain  being,  as  of 
yore  in  England,  one  of  the  potent  ingredients  of 
these  ^nan-medical  authorities.  They  are  frequently 
old  men  and  women,  as  grossly  ignorant  and  super- 
stitions as  the  dupes  upon  whom  they  practise.  But 
the  truth  is  that  it  is  not  easy,  in  eertain  districts 
in  France,  to  persuade  medical  men—well  educated 


and  aeconmlished  persons— to  forsww  all  society, 
and  settle  aown  in  a  country  where,  for  dciaeas  cf 
square  miles,  ther  can  expect  to  find  oothing  bat 
the  same  stagnant  level  of  ignorant  peaaants  —where 
there  is  not  a  resident  gentleman,  and  hardly  a 
resident  proprietor — at  least  what  an  Engfishman 
would  consiaer  a  proprietor — and  where  the  people 
are  eo  uniformly  poor  that  the  realisation  of  anythny 
like  a  decent  livehhood  is  out  of  the  question*  A 
vaccinator  is  appointed  by  the  government,  however, 
to  reside  in  eacn  commune,  a  departmental  budget 
of  3,300f.  being  allotted  for  their  services.  Besidei 
this  the  local  authorities  support  from  30  to  35  in- 
sane paupers  at  different  establishmenta  in  Avignon 
and  Lyons.  The  board  exacted  ranges  from  300t 
to  400f.  per  annum.  It  sometimes  happeoBy  how- 
ever, that  dangerous  madmen  have  to  be  sent  to  the 
prisons  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way — a  most 
melancholy  and  barbarous  resource. 

As  is  the  case  generally  in  the  south,  p^ricU  is  the 
habitual  language,  not  only  of  the  peasantry  of  La 
Drome,  but  in  many  instances  of  the  better  classes 
while  in  unrestrained  family  intercourse.  In  a 
communication  written  from  Agen,  on  the  Garonne, 
I  described  a  visit  pud  to  the  principal  poet  of  the 
patois  of  the  south  of  France,  and  I  transcribed  his 
opinion  as  to  the  dialect  in  which  he  wrote.  From 
various  incidental  notices  in  subsequent  commnni- 
cations,  the  reader  will  have  perceived  that,  all  over 
the  south,  the  peasant  language  differs  not  Onl^  in 
every  province,  but  often  in  almost  every  parish. 
There  are  two  leading  dialects— that  of  Frovence 
and  that  of  Languedoc ;  the  Provengal  becoming 
more  and  more  Italianised  as  you  approach  the 
Alps— the  Languedocian  becoming  more  and  more 
like  Spanish  as  yon  approach  the  Pyrenees.  Let 
those  who  wish  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  geogta- 
phical  limits  of  the  dialects  in  question  refer  to  the 
map,  and  draw  a  line,  in  the  first  place,  from  the 
Mediterranean,  about  Grasse,  passing  by  Digne, 
Sisteron  and  Serres,  to  the  Rhooe,  about  Monteli- 
mart.  Within  this  triangular  space,  including  Mar- 
seilles, Avignon,  Aries,  Aix,  Draguignan,  and  Our- 
pentras,  the  pure  Provencal  dialect  is  said  to  be 
spoken.  Northward  it  undergoes  such  changes  as 
to  be  no  longer  the  same  language.  Take  the  map 
again,  and  describe  another  similar  triangle  from 
the  Rhone,  on  the  right  bank  to  the  sea,  passing  by 
Privas,  and  running  south-westerly  as  far  as  Beaiers, 
or  between  Beziers  and  Narbonne — and  you  have 
the  district  to  the  north  of  which  the  true  Langue 
d'Oc  is  no  longer  spoken  in  its  purity.  In  this  wav 
the  Uttle  town  of  Mont^mart  is  the  point  to  which 
Luiguedocian  on  the  one  hand,  and  Provensal  on  the 
other,  extend.  Northward  the  varying  shades  of 
dialect  change  with  every  parish  and  every  com- 
mune; so  that  the  familiar  language  of  a  peasant 
inhabiting  anv  given  district  would  be  witn  great 
difficulty,  ana  only  partially,  comprehended  by  a 
peasant  Eving  ten  miles  to  the  north,  south,  east, 
or  west.  In  mj  daily  rambles  in  the  fields, 
vineyards,  and  olive  grounds  of  the  south,  I  foudd 
very  many  instances  of  labourers  no  more  able  either 
to  speak  or  comprehend  French  than  they  were 
to  discourse  in  Greek.  These  were  generally 
old  men.  Occasionally,  however,  and  particn- 
hily   in   the   Gamargue,   I    found  young   men 
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and  boys  equally  ignorant.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  peasants  spoke  Frencb  slowly  and 
imperfectly,  mingling  it  with  the  jargon  of  their 
mother  tongue,  and  sometimes  particularly  in  a 
lengthened  sentence,  fairly  breaking  down,  and 
apologising  with  a  good-humoured  embarrassment 
for  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  patois.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  thev  understood  French,  par- 
ticularly if  you  were  careful  to  use  only  the  clearest 
and  most  practical  thoughts,  couched  in  plain  and 
homely  language.  About  Nismes  patois  is  generally 
spoken,  even  among  the  weU-to-do  people  in  the 
town;  and  Nismes  French  is  proverbially  barbarous. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  patois  of  the  south  is  said  to 
be  excellent  for  the  expression  of  common  wants 
and  common  feelings,  but  it  is  powerless  to  clothe  in 
words  anything  like  an  exalted  sentiment  or  an 
abstract  idea.  In  the  schools  hereabouts  instruc- 
tion in  French  is  generally  communicated  through 
the  medium  of  patois,  and  the  clergy  frequently 
use  it  from  the  pulpit.  I  have  been  told  by  persons 
well  able  to  judge,  that  patois  spoken  by  educated 
people— that  is,  the  more  refined  and  elegantly  and 
smoothly  pronoimced  versions  of  it— forms  a  very 
beautiful  language — sprightly,  pathetic,  and  weU 
qualified  to  describe  ordinary  matters  with  a  pecu- 
liar richness  and  picturesqueness  of  idiom  unknown 
in  pure  French. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
some  progress  was  made  by  the  French  Goveniment 
towards  gathering  materials  for  a  philologic  history 
of  the  dialects  of  the  language.  The  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  was  selected,  and  directions  were  given 
for  its  translation  by  competent  authorities  into 
every  dialect  in  France.  I  have  before  me  the 
returns  made  from  the  department  in  which  I 
write.  They  comprehend  three  distinct  specimens 
of  patois — those  of  Valence,  Die,  and  ISyona,  I 
copy  the  firat  two  verses  of  each  : — 

PATOIS   OF   VALENCE. 

Un  hom^  avio  dous  ^ar9on8.  Lons  plus  djeune 
diguet  k  son  pere— Pere,  bela  me  la  part  d^  bien  que 
me  r^ven,  et  lou  per6  lioou  diviset  on  bien. 

PATOIS   OP    DIB. 

Ero  un  homme  qu'ovio  doux  efons.  Lons  plus 
dsuene  doou  doux  li  dicet— Moun  per^,  belle  me 
ce'  qu6  pouo  me  reveni  doou  bien ;  et  sou  pere  Ion 
fogae  lou  portadze. 

PATOIS   OF   NYONS. 

Un  home  avi  dous  sarfons.    Dounte  Ion  pu 

i'iouin6  dign^  a  soun  pere— Moun  per^,  douana  m6 
on  b6n  que  me  deou  beni  per  roa  part ;  ^  lur  fugu6 
Ion  partagi  d6  soun  ben. 

There  are  evidently  slight  differences  in  the 
construction  of  the  sentences  in  the  translations, 
arising  probably  from  the  differing  genius  of  the 
varying  dialects.  Pernicious  and  socially  retarding, 
however,  as  the  existence  o[  patois  is,  matters  seem 
to  have  been  immensely  changed  for  the  better  since 
the  time  of  Louis  Quatorze,  A  yery  curious  letter 
is  extant,  written  by  Racine  to  La  Fontaine,  giving 
an  account  of  a  journey  made  by  the  former  into 
the  south  of  France,  and  in  which  he  states  that 
after  passing  Lyons  he  found  himself  entering  a 


region  of  unknown  tongues.  '*  I  could  neither," 
writes  the  tragic  poet,  "understand,  nor  mak 
myself  understood ;"  and  he  prooeeds  to  give  an 
instance  in  which  there  is  more  humour  than  deli- 
cacy. This  is  stated  to  have  happened  at  Valence. 
At  present  there  seems  no  hnmediate  chance  of 
French  supplanting  the  local  dialects,  but  the  rising 
generation  are,  as  a  general  rule;,  kaming  both  the 
one  and  the  other. 

The  costume  of  the  people,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  the  Dauphinese  mountaineers,  is  in  no  way 
remarkable.  These  last  wear  a  species  of  tight- 
fitting  jacket  or  doublet,  and  breeches  of  coarse 
home-spun  cloth,  with  mightv  worsted  stockings 
drawn  up  to  the  middle  of  tne  thigh.  On  their 
heads  they  carry  broad-brimmed  felt  hats.  This 
ancient  fashion  is,  however,  dying  out,  and  with  it 
the  rough  country  manufacturera  of  coarse  strong 
cloth.  The  female  peasantry  often  wear  qnilted 
cloaks  of  strong  calico.  They  look  cold,  but  are 
really  warm  and  comfortable.  '  As  usual,  eaf^s  and 
billiard-rooms  abound  in  all  the  villages.  I  am 
told— and  the  truth  of  the  observation  is,  I  have  no 
doubt,  general — that  they  have  been  almost  entirely 
introduced  by  the  habits  carried  back  to  their  birtli- 
places  by  discharged  soldiera,  who  cannot  forego  the 
amusements  of  garrison  towns.  F^s,  Called  locally 
vogues,  are  common.  In  the  country  each  com- 
mune has  its  festival  anniversary.  In  the  towns 
each  graild  or  trade  corporation  celebrates  its  rejoic- 
ing day.  When  I  was  at  Avignon  the  shoemakers 
celebrated  their  annual  saturnalia.  A  discordant 
band— playing,  by  the  way,  the  "  Row  Polka**  as 
its  principal  piece  de  resistance  (the  fact  is  very  un- 
romantic,  but  perfectly  true) — took  its  way  along 
the  streets  on  the  eve  of  the  festival,  attended  by 
crowds  of  boys  with  torches.  Next  day  a  company 
of  neatly  drassed  young  men  and  women,  glittering 
with  rosettes  and  bouquets,  and  accompanied  by  the 
primitive  pipe  and  tabor,  carried  round  baskets 
of  pain  beni,  which  they  distributed  at  the  better 
class  of  houses  and  shops,  gaining  a  small  gratuity 
at  each,  to  bo  spent  in  a  b  Jl  at  night.  Altogether 
the  affair  was  modestly  and  pleasantly  managed, 
without  the  tom-foolenes  and  grossness  of  alitiost 
the  only  remaining  relic  of  such  old  usages  in  EAg«^ 
land— the  sweeps'  observance  of  May  day.  In  the 
country,  on  the  occasion  of  communal  f^tes,  there 
is  a  dinner,  succeeded  by  gamesof  skittles  and  bowls 
for  the  elder  and  married  men,  and  dancing  for  the 
jevnes  gens,  I  am  concerned  to  be  obliged  to  add 
that  the  sails  of  the  correctional  police  frequently 
witnesses  the  unpleasant  wind-up  of  the  festivities. 
In  some  districts  New  Year's-day  is  observed  as 
the  "  Fdte  of  Labour.''  Before  the  Great  Revohk- 
tion  this  f^te  lasted  three  days.  It  is  now  reduced 
to  one,  and  is  generally  conjoined  with  a  ploughing 
match.  At  Montelimart  this  U^  takes  |^e  upon 
May-day.  The  custom  has  partly  a  religious  bear* 
ing — the  labourers  invoking  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
on  the  growing  crop,  and  going  to  hear  mass,  d«-' 
corated  with  all  manner  of  boaquets  and  favomnSk 
The  first  Sunday  of  May  ia  observed  in  many  dia^^ 
tricts  as  a  sort  ot  fete  of  flowers.  A  King  and  Queen 
of  the  May  are  deeted ;  and  the  rites  observed  much 
lesMttble  our  old  English  leattvities  round  the  mayv* 
potei .  £!aiitnbutiQns  are  levied  vpontfaeBe:  odc»* 
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•ions,  Eton  Montem  fashion,  from  all  by-pAssers — 
ths  idea,  according  to  a  local  legend,  having  been 
taken  fron  a  particular  year  in  which,  faute  de  mievaf 
a  very  ugly  girl  was  elected  Queen  of  the  May ;  and 
an  ungaUant  passenger,  so  far  from  availing  him- 
self of  the  privilege  of  kissing  the  presiding  goddess 
of  the  festivities,  was  rich  enough  and  rude  enough 
to  offer  a  crown  to  be  excused.  The  peasants 
caught  at  the  notion,  and  afterwards  elected  such 
May  Queens  as  were  sure  to  bring  in  a  handsome 
revenue.  The  custom  of  papng,  as  in  many  other 
places,  continues  long  after  the  actual  requirement 
nas  passed  away. 

The  educational  statistics  of  the  district  contain 
a  curious  feature  or  two.  The  number  of  children 
receiving  primary  instruction  amounts  to  about  18 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  Of  these,  one-half  go 
to  school  only  in  winter;  and  the  number  of 
boys  is  double  that  of  girls.  In  the  hi  Jihland  districts 
the  nature  of  the  country — so  wild,  roadless,  bridge- 
less,  and  thinly  inhabited — prevents  the  children  of 
each  commune  from  being  gathered  together  under 
a  common  master.  The  inhabitants  of  small  dis- 
tricts are,  therefore,  often  obliged  to  raise  a  species 
of  subscription  to  pay  a  schoolmaster,  who  amves 
in  the  winter,  and  boards  with  each  farmer  alter- 
nately, dispensing  his  instructions  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood in  which  he  happens  to  be  for  At  nooee 
located.    As  may  be  supposed,  the  knowledge  im- 

Carted  by  these  poor  people  is  of  the  humblest  kind, 
ut  it  is  better  than  none.  At  the  autumnal  £ur8 
in  the  hills,  I  am  told  that  ihej  still  parade  the  mar- 
ket-place, waiting  to  be  hirea  for  the  winter,  either 
by  one  or  a  united  body  of  farmers,  distingnishing 
themselves  from  the  mob  of  farm  servants  by  wear- 
ing a  goose's  quill  stuck  in  the  bands  of  thcor  bats. 
The  poor  wretches,  in  fact,  work  Uke  the  bomrUrt 
and  valets  deferme,  and  spend  the  long  lone  evm- 
ings  m  teaching  their  hosts  to  make  pot«ho<^i  and 
hangers. 

A  sentence  more  about  the  rustic  feeltvals  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  One  unwilling  hero  fre- 
quently cuts  a  conspicuous  6gure  in  the  root.  This 
is  the  man  who  during  the  by-past  year  has  allowed 
his  wife  to  beat  lum  publicly,  I  hear  of  no  penahy 
for  those  who  are  suspected  of  having  undergone 
the  chastisement  in  private.  The  unlnckv  wight 
in  question  is  mounted  upon  an  ass,  with  his  face 
to  the  tail,  the  animal  being  led  by  two  men,  their 
necks  encompassed  by  donkey's  collars  all  jingling 
with  grtloU,  In  some  more  merciful  cantons  a 
curious  vicarious  penance  is  practised,  the  next-door 
neighbour  of  the  petticoat-governed  gentlemanbeing 
the  representative  of  his  acquaintance. 


ON   THE   TEETH    OF   HORSES    AND    CATTLE    CONSIDERED    ESPECIALLY   AS 

INDICATIONS    OF   AGE. 


In  answer  to  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  asking 
information  concerning  the  means  of  judging  of  the 
ages  of  horses  and  cattle  by  their  teeth,  I  have  pre- 
pared the  following  paper,  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
supply  the  required  information,  and  also  prove 
of  some  interest  to  general  readers. 

The  teeth  are  the  hard,  white,  comparatively  in- 
sensible, bony-like  structures,  situated  in  the  alve- 
olar processes  of  the  maxillary  or  cheek  bones.  In 
most  animals  they  consist  of  three  different  struc- 
tures beautifully  arranged  to  ensure  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  strength  and  permanence— the 
hone,  ivory,  or  dentine  constituting  the  great  bulk 
of  a  tooth,  consisting  of  minute  tubes,  lying  close 
to, and  interlacing  each  other,  and  immersed  in  gran- 
ular matter ;  the  crust  a  petrosa  or  cementum,  the 
softest  constituent  of  the  tooth,  the  soonest  worn 
away,  and  employed  for  binding  together  the  more 
complex  teeth,  as  the  molars ;  and  the  enamel,  very 
hard  and  crystalline  in  structure,  scarcely  organ- 
ized, very  indestructible,  and  applied  over  those 
parts  most  exposed  to  wear. 

Teeth  consist  of  several  different  parts,  which  it 
is  important  to  distinguish.  Ist.  The  crown  or 
upper  part,  which  in  the  horse  has  two  cutting 
edges,  and  between  them  an  irregular  oval-shaped 
ring  of  enamel,  enclosing  the  softer  dentine,  which 
is  readily  stained  black  by  the  food.  This  ring, 
with  its  blackened  centre,  constitutes  the  date,  tn- 


/itfic^t6if/tim,  or  mark,  2nd.  The  neck,  enclosed  by  the 
gums,  or  fibrous  material  which  fixes  them  to  the 
bones  beneath.  3rd.  The  root  or  fang,  of  a  more  or 
less  triangular  shape,  fixed  firmly  into  the  hollows 
of  the  bones,  and  which,  by  the  gradual  wearing 
down  of  the  crown  or  neck,  comes  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  surface,  and  in  old  horses  is  often  the  only 
part  of  the  tooth  which  is  left. 

There  are  found  in  the  mouth  of  most  of  the  do- 
mesticated animals  three  different  kinds  of  teeth — 
incisors  (or  nippers),  placed  in  the  front  part  of  the 
jaws,  intended  for  the  prehension  offood,  very  sim- 
ple in  their  structure,  provided  with  a  sharp  cutdng 
edge  (in  horses  with  two),  and  exemplified  in  the 
front  teeth  of  men  or  dogs;  canine  (tushes),  situated 
behind  the  incisors,  curved,  round,  and  pointed  in 
shape,  and  especially  developed  in  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, as  the  dog,  but  also  found  in  man  and  the 
horse ;  molars,  located  in  the  back  part  of  the  jaws, 
consisting  of  several  simple  teeth  cemented  together, 
presenting  broad  and  irregular  surfaces,  adapted 
for  grinding  or  triturating  the  food,  and  seen  in 
greatest  perfection  in  graminivorous  anhnals,  in 
which  from  the  nature  of  their  food  they  are  more 
especially  required. 

But  leaving  these  anatomical  and  physiological 
details,  with  which  I  fear  the  agricultural  reader  is 
already  heartily  tired,  I  now  pass  on  to  the  more 
practical  parts  of  the  subject. 
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The  adult  horse  has  forty^teeth,  namely  12  incisors, 
6  above  and  6  below ;  4  canine,  1  on  each  side  above 
and  below  ;  and  24  molars,  6  on  each  side  above 
and  below.  The  mare  has  the  same  number  of 
incisors  and  molars  as  the  horse,  but  has  no  canine 
teeth.  Both  are  provided  with  a  set  of  temporary, 
deciduous,  or  milk  teeth,  which  make  their  appear* 
ance  at  birth  or  shortly  after,  and  become  gradually 
displaced  as  the  animals  approach  maturity  by  teeth 
of  the  permanent  set.  The  colt  has  24  temporary 
teeth  — 12  incisors,  6  in  each  jaw  above  and  below; 
and  12  molars,  three  on  each  side  above  and  be- 
low. 

It  is  often  of  much  importance  to  ascertain  the 
age  of  a  colt  before  he  has  got  any  of  his  permanent 
teeth,and  this  may  be  done  with  tolerable  accuracy 
by  any  one  who  knows  the  times  at  which  the  differ- 
ent incisors  appear,  and  the  changes  they  subse- 
quently undergo.  At  birth  the  two  central  incisors 
in  the  lower  jaw  are  usually  cut ;  but  if  not,  they 
appear  in  a  very  few  days ;  the  coresponding  ones  in 
the  upper  jaw  are  usually  a  little  later.  In  a  month 
or  five  weeks,  the  two  next  above  and  below  come 
up,  and  before  six  months  the  two  corner  ones  also. 
By  the  time  the  animal  is  a  year  old,  all  the  tem- 
porary incisors  are  fully  formed,  and  coming  into 
wear.  When  a  year  and  a-half  old,  the  central 
teeth  show  marks  of  wear,  become  crooked,  cor- 
nered, uneven,  and  narrow  at  the  necks,  and  the 
gums  grow  up  between  them.  When  two  years 
old,  all  the  temporary  incisors  are  much  wuin, 
have  lost  all  remains  of  the  date,  and,  owing  to  the 
great  enlargement  of  the  jaws,  are  irregular  and 
widely  separated  by  the  gums.  These  temporary 
incisors  are  distnguished  from  the  permanent  ones 
by  their  small  size,  white  colour,  smooth,  shining, 
rounded  appearance,  and  narrow  necks. 

When  the  colt  is  two  and  a-half  years  old,  the 
two  central  temporary  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw  are 
forced  out  by  the  irruption  of  the  two  first  perma- 
nent incisors  which  come  up  in  their  places.  They 
are  succeeded  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  by  the  corres- 
ponding couple  in  the  upper  jaw,  in  which  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  teeth  is  generally  a  little  later  than  below. 
These  central  incisors  are  somewhat  oval  shaped, 
are  large  and  strong,  and  usually  last  longer  than 
any  of  the  others,  though  they  are  tne  first  to  ap- 
pear, and  are  much  exposed  to  tear  and  wear.  With- 
in a  year,  the  next  temporary  incisors  on  either  side 
above  and  below  are  displaced  by  the  growth  of  the 
corresponding  permanent  ones ;  and  within  another 
year  (when  the  animal  is  about  four  and  a-half  years 
old)  the  temporary  corner  incisors  are  shed  and 
their  places  occupied  by  horse  teeth.  The  comer 
incisors  are  more  triangular  than  the  others,  the  date 
is  smaller  but  deeper  (especially  in  the  upper  teeth), 
and  hence  is  longer  in  disappearing.    When  tbs 


animal  is  five  years  old,  all  the  incisors  should  be 
fully  grown,  regular  and  even  in  appearance,  and 
coming  equally  into  wear.  After  this,  the  age,  as 
judged  of  by  the  incisors,  is  known  by  the  amount  of 
wear,  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  date,  and  the 
general  shape  and  appearance.  At  six,  the  central 
incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  have  become  considerably 
worn,  and  the  black  mark  or  date  is  either  entirely 
gone,  or  very  indistinct.  Amongst  the  heavier 
breeds,  and  those  chiefly  kept  on  soft  food,  the  ring 
of  enamel,  however,  is  still  perfectly  seen,  and  even 
the  black  marking  within  it  may  be  so  Uttle  erased, 
that  the  animal  might  sometimes  pass  for  year  youn- 
ger that  he  really  is.  But  his  true  age  can  scarcely 
be  mistaken,  if  attention  be  paid  to  the  wear  of  the 
corner  incisors  and  the  tushes.  At  seven,  the  mark 
is  gone  from  the  next  pair  of  incisors,  and  at  eight 
from  the  comer  ones ;  and  after  this,  the  appearance 
of  the  upper  teeth  must  be  noted.  About  ten,  the 
central  incisors  lose  the  date  ;  at  eleven  the  next 
pair;  and  at  twelve  the  corner  pair.  After  this,  the 
age  cannot  be  ascertained  except  with  much  practice 
and  experience,  and  never  with  so  much  certainty 
as  in  younger  animals.  As  age  advances,  the  head 
and  sometimes  the  neck  of  the  tooth  are  wom  away, 
and  the  root  or  fang  is  all  that  remains.  The  teeth 
are  consequently  much  straighter,  and  more  pro- 
jecting, triangular  in  shape,  broader  from  before 
backwards,  than  from  side  to  side,  dull  and  opaque, 
covered  with  tartar,  and  yellow  or  brown  in  colour, 
for  the  root  is  softer  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
tooth,  and  hence  more  apt  to  be  stained.  The  gums 
and  alveolar  processes  are  shrunk,  giving  the  teeth 
a  bare  and  unsupported  appearance.  After  twelve 
years,  the  extent  of  these  changes  is  the  chief  means 
of  ascertaining  the  horse's  age. 

The  canine  teeth  or  tushes,  of  which  there  are 
four  in  number,  are  the  most  crooked  teeth  in  the 
horse's  head,  are  rounded,  especially  on  their  outer 
surface,  and  turned  inwards  at  the  point.  They 
are  coated  externally  with  enamel,  which  gives  them 
a  bright  and  polished  appearance.  In  the  horse, 
they  do  not  serve  any  very  obvious  purpose,  except 
to  maintain  the  analogy  between  different  classes  of 
animals.  There  are  no  temporary  canine  teeth.  The 
permanent  ones  appear  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
year,  usually  nearer  to  the  latter.  Tbey  can  only 
be  safely  used  as  indications  of  age  in  connection 
with  other  appearances,  for  their  wearing  is  very  ir- 
regular, and  much  modified  by  the  shape  of  the 
mouth.  In  aged  animals  they  become  quite  round 
and  blunt. 

From  the  position  of  the  molars,  they  are  seldom 
examined  as  criteria  of  age,  and  do  not  therefore  re- 
quire such  lengthened  notice  as  the  incisors.  Tbey 
consist  of  several  simple  teeth  compacted  together, 
those  in  the  upper  jaw  being  made  up  of  five,  and 
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those  in  the  lower  of  fonr  separate  parts.  Thef  are 
nearly  square,  except  the  end  ones  of  each  row, 
which  are  triangular.  They  are  roughened  on  their 
summits  hy  ridges  of  enamel  which  run  across  the 
teeth,  and  fit  into  corresponding  depressions  on  the 
opposing  teeth,  thus  effectually  perfecting  the  tritu- 
ration of  the  food.  In  the  upper  jaw  (which  is  larger 
and  projects  over  the  lower),  the  outer  edge  of  the 
teeth  in  each  row  is  deeper  than  the  inner ;  and  in 
the  lower  jaw  the  reverse  obtains,  namely,  the  inner 
edge  is  deeper  or  higher  than  the  outer.  By  this 
simple  arrangement,  the  food  is  easily  and  securely 
retained  betwixt  the  teeth,  and  prevented  from  being 
thrown  either  into  the  mouth  on  the  one  side  or  the 
cheek  on  the  other. 

In  the  adult  horse  there  are  twenty- four  molars, 
but  there  is  also  a  deciduous  crop  of  half  that  num- 
ber. Two  of  these  in  each  row  above  and  below  are 
nsually  cut  at  birth,  and  in  four  or  Rve  weeks,  the 
third  in  each  row  is  added.  They  are  all  small  and 
soft,  and  when  the  animal  becomes  dependent  upon 
its  own  resources  for  subsistence,  it  soon  requires  a 
more  extensive  and  efficient  grinding  apparatus. 
Accordingly  when  the  animal  is  a  year  old,  it  gets 
its  first  permanent  molars,  which  are  the  fourth  in 
each  row  above  and  below.  At  two  years  old,  the 
fifth  is  also  up.  At  three,  the  first  temporary  mo- 
lar of  each  row  is  superseded  by  a  permanent  one ; 
at  four,  the  second  in  each  row  shares  the  same  fate; 
and  at  five,  the  third  in  the  row  is  also  replaced  by  a 
permanent  molar.  About  five  years  old,  or  a  little 
before  it,  the  sixth  molar  in  each  row  also  appears, 
and  the  animal  having  got  its  full  complement  of 
teeth  has,  in  the  language  of  the  stable,  a  full 
mouth. 

The  abnormal  appearances  of  the  teeth  of  the 
horse  are  produced  in  many  difierent  ways,  some- 
times by  natural,  and  sometimes  by  artificial  causes, 
and  occasionally  by  accident  or  disease.  They  dif- 
fer, however,  so  much  in  their  causes  as  well  as  in 
their  nature,  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  them 
methodically,  and  I  shall  not  therefore  attempt  any 
special  system  of  arrangement. 

Horses  have  sometimes  supernumerary  teeth, 
which  usually  appear  in  the  space  between  the  mo- 
lars and  incisors,  and  are  commonly  called  wolfs 
teeth.  These  are  of  two  sorts — 1  st,  temporary  inci- 
sor teeth,  which  have  remained  after  the  irruption  of 
the  permanent  ones,  and  are  pushed  by  them  either 
to  one  side  or  directly  outwards;  as  they  usually  in- 
terfere with  the  biting  of  the  horse,  and  are  not  firmly 
fixed  into  the  jaw,  they  should  be  extracted.  2nd, 
teeth  partaking  of  the  appearance  of  molars,  and 
situated  midway  between  the  incisors  and  molars ; 
they  are  merely  supernumeraries,  but  as  they  do  no 
harm,  and  are  firmly  fixed  into  the  jaws,  they  should 
not  be  meddled  with.    Shell  teeth  are  incisors  in 


which  the  posterior  or  inner  edge  is  thin  and  eanly 
worn  away.  In  the  eariy  growth  of  such  teeth,  the 
cavity  is  unusually  large,  and  the  date  imperfectly 
formed ;  but  the  latter  now  becomes  entirely  obfite- 
rated,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  outer  shdl  of 
the  tooth,  which  usually  makes  a  deep  mark  or 
notch  in  the  opposing  tooth.  The  comer  teeth, 
which  are  never  so  p^ectly  formed  as  the  others, 
are  most  subject  to  this  imperfection;  which  appears 
to  depend  upon  some  constitutional  cause,  and 
usually  co-exists  with  extreme  softness  and  britUe- 
ness  of  all  the  other  teeth. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  the  various  tricks 
employed  to  deceive  the  simple  while  judging  of 
the  age  of  the  horses,  is  the  forcible  extraction  of 
the  temporary  teeth,  which  causes  the  premature 
appearance  of  the  permanent  ones.  The  usual 
time  for  commencing  the  practice  of  this  trick  is 
when  the  colt  is  eighteen  months  old.  The  central 
incisors  are  then  knocked  out,  or  otherwise  extrac- 
ted, and  whenever  their  places  are  occupied  by  per- 
manent ones,  the  next  two  are  removed,  and  after  a 
short  interval,  the  two  comer  ones  also.  In  this 
way  each  pair  of  permanent  incisors  tnay  be  brought 
forward  a  year  before  their  natural  time,  and  all  of 
them  be  up  at  four  instead  of  five  years  old.  The 
lower  jaw  only  is  in  general  looked  at,  in  judging  of 
the  horse's  age;  but  lest  a  cautious  or  suspicious  pur« 
chaser  might  chance  to  examine  the  upper  one  also, 
the  teeth  in  it  are  usually  subjected  to  the  same  pro- 
cess; while  the  gums  are  freely  lanced  so  as  to 
hasten  the  appearance  of  the  tushes.  To  detect 
and  expose  this  deception  is  sometimes  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty.  In  the  male,  the  absence  of 
tushes  or  their  smaJl  size  may  create  suspicion; 
but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  similar  cases  of  doubt, 
the  examination  of  the  molars  is  the  best  way  of 
arriving  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  true  age. 

Every  one  who  has  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
horses  has  heard  of  bishopping,  so  called  from  the 
gentleman  who  first  brought  the  practice  into  no- 
tice. For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  it  consists  in  reproducing  as  exactly 
as  possible  the  mark  or  date  found  on  the  summit 
of  the  horse's  incisors.  This  is  effected  by  making 
an  oval  indentation  with  a  graving  iustrument,  and 
blackening  the  hollow  with  a  hot  iron  or  some 
chemical  substance.  But  even  when  executed  in 
the  best  of  style,  and  by  the  cunning  hand  of  a 
Yorkshire  horse  dealer,  it  requires  little  examination 
to  distinguish  the  artificial  date  from  the  natural 
one.  No  art  can  imitate  the  ring  of  white  enamel 
encircling  and  dipping  into  the  hollow,  and  giving 
it  a  bright  polished  appearance,  and  no  hand  is 
sufficiently  dexterous  to  form  a  date  of  the  exact 
shape,  which  nature  alone  can  mould,  with  its  oval 
appearance,  its  anterior  or  outer  edge  perfectly 
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straight,  its  posterior  or  inner  one  perfectly  rounded 
and  its  corners  sharp,  llie  most  successful  imi- 
tation falls  far  short  of  the  original  model,  is  rough 
and  irregular  in  appearance,  round  instead  of  oval« 
without  any  difference  in  the  curve  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  margins,  and  with  rounded  instead  of 
sharp  comers.  There  are  some  teeth  which  present 
unusual  facilities  for  hishopping,  and  on  which  the 
operation  is  in  consequence  more  frequently  per- 
formed. This  is  especially  the  case  with  shell  teeth, 
and  with  those  in  which  the  ring  of  enamel  re- 
mains after  the  black  mark  has  been  worn  away — a 
frequent  occurrence  in  horses  of  the  heavier  breeds. 
In  these  cases  the  deception  may  be  detected  by 
the  irregular  appearance  of  the  mark,  and  its  being 
too  much  blackened  or  more  certainly,  by  examin- 
ing all  the  incisors  above  and  below ;  for  in  most 
cases,  one  or  two  pairs  of  the  teeth  are  alone  sub- 
jected to  the  operation.  Bishopping,  however,  is 
now  much  less  common  than  it  once  was,  and  is 
chiefly  confined  to  Yorkshire  and  the  neighbouring 
counties.  In  Edinburgh  and  most  parts  of  Scot- 
lane,  a  bishopped  mouth  is  seldom  seen. 

There  is  often  observed  in  old  horses  a  mark  re- 
sembling the  fading  away  of  the  true  date,  and 
occasionally  mistaken  for  it.  This  second  mark,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  depends  on  the  coming  into 
wear  of  the  fang  or  root  of  the  tooth,  which  once 
contained  the  pulp,  and  which  is  now  filled  with 
secondary  dentine,  of  a  kind  very  soft  and  easily 
stained  by  the  juices  of  the  food.  But  scarcely  any 
one  who  has  ever  examined  the  mouths  of  half-a- 
dozen  horses  could  mistake  this  second  mark  for 
the  true  date.  It  is  very  irregular,  almost  perfectly 
round,  and  not  encircled  by  any  ring  of  enamel,  and, 
farther,  it  occurs  only  in  teeth  having  a  very  horizon- 
tal position,  lying  very  close  over  each  other,  tri- 
angular in  shape,  yellow  in  colour,  and  with  the 
other  characters  of  the  teeth  of  a  horse  after  fifteen 
years  old. 

The  teeth  of  the  horse  are  little  liable  to  disease. 
Occasionally,  as  in  the  human  subject,  the  irruption 
of  the  teeth  is  attended  with  difficulty  of  mastication, 
fever,  weeping  eyes,  and  redness  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membranes;  but  the  disturbance  is  only  slight 
and  of  short  duration.  In  horses,  far  more  serious 
inconvenience  is  often  produced  by  irregularity  of 
the  molar  teeth,  some  of  them  projecting  beyond 
their  fellows,  and  injuring  the  gums  and  p&late  with 
which  they  come  in  contract.  In  the  upper  jaw 
these  asperities  and  prominences  are  most  common 
along  the  outer  edge  of  the  teeth,  and  in  the  lower 
jaw  along  the  inner  edge ;  while  the  posterior  mo- 
lar on  either  side  below  is  very  apt  to  grow  higher 
than  the  others,  and  do  much  injury.  These  urre- 
gularities  generally  depend  upon  the  upper  jaw 
slightly  overlapping  the  lower,  and  the  two  sets  of 


teeth  above  and  below  not  coming  into  direct  op- 
position. From  the  pain  the  animal  experiences  in 
chewing,  he  either  refuses  to  eat,  or  quids  his  food 
partially  chewed ;  and  whenever  an  animal  is  found 
doing  so,  and  without  any  acceleration  of  the  pulse 
or  breathing,  attention  should  at  once  be  directed 
to  the  teeth;  they  should  be  carefully  examined  by 
the  hand,  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  mouth 
with  perfect  safety,  if  the  jaws  be  kept  separate  by 
inserting  betwixt  them  a  metallic  ring.  Any  irregu- 
larities are  easily  removed  by  a  rasp,  which  ought 
to  be  slightly  rounded,  and  attached  to  a  long 
handle.  An  undue  growth  of  the  incisors  occasion- 
ally occurs,  produced,  as  in  the  molars,  by  the  ir- 
regularity of  contact  and  wear  of  the  opposing 
teeth.  When  the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  project 
over  those  of  the  under,  the  animal  is  said  to  be 
parrot  bUUeU 

The  incisors  are  occasionally  broken,  especially 
along  their  outer  edge.  This  may  result  from 
various  causes,  as  the  natural  softness  and  brittle- 
ness  of  the  teeth,  from  hard  feeding,  or  pasturing 
on  heathy  land,  and  is  also  often  seen  in  crib-biters. 
But  the  natural  hardness  and  solidity  of  the 
horse's  teeth  render  fractures  very  rare  and  caries 
still  rarer,  and  hence  the  animal  is  fortunately  al- 
most exempt  from  the  evils  of  tooth-ache.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  disease  attacks  the  fangs  of  the 
molar  teeth,  and  speedily  involves  the  bones  adja- 
cent, causing  swelUng  of  the  face,  difficulty  of  masti- 
cation, and  quidding  of  food.  In  bad  cases  the  thin 
plates  of  bones  separating  the  teeth  from  the  max- 
illary sinuses  become  absorbed;  matter  accumu- 
lates in  these  and  the  adjacent  sinuses,  and  is 
poured  from  the  nostrils  at  irregular  intervals, 
forming  a  yellowish-white,  flaky,  fcetid  discharge. 
In  such  circumstances,  the  tooth  must  be  carefidly 
cleaned  out,  and  the  diseased  part  removed ;  or  it 
may  at  once  be  extracted  with  a  pair  of  large  for- 
ceps. 

Cattle  of  mature  age  have  32  teeth,  namely,  8  in- 
cisors, and  24  molars;  they  have  no  canine  teeth. 

There  are  two  sets  of  incisors,  a  temporary  and 
a  permanent,  and  there  are  8  teeth  in  each  set. 
In  cattle,  and  many  other  ruminating  animals,  the 
incisors  are  only  found  in  the  lower  jaw.  In  the 
corresponding  position  above,  there  is  a  fibro-car- 
tilaginous  pad,  against  which  the  food  is  pressed 
by  the  teeUi,  and  thus  cut,  torn,  and  divided,  and 
so  prepared  for  farther  reduction  by  the  molars. 
The  incisors  of  cattle  differ  in  many  respects  from 
those  of  the  horse.  They  have  a  more  horizontal 
position,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  soft  cartilaginous 
pad  on  which  they  move,  are  smaller  and  in  every 
way  less  bulky,  and  have  only  one  cutting  edge, 
and  no  flattened  summit,  llieir  anterior  surfaces 
arc    smooth,  shining,    rounded,    and  devoid  of 
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grooves ;  tbnr  inner  anrfkces  are  less  bright  and 
smooth^  for  the  enamel  is  laid  on  them  less  thickly 
than  on  the  outside,  and  from  their  wearing  more 
rapidly,  the  cutting  edge  is  always  kept  sharp. 
Their  necks  and  roots  are  small  and  triangular, 
and  hence  the  teeth  stand  wide  apart,  and  are  al- 
ways loose.  From  their  being  enabled  to  yield 
slightly,  they  are  far  less  liable  to  fracture  and  con- 
cussion, than  if  they  were  perfectly  firm  and  im- 
movable. The  days  have  not  long  passed  since 
this  natural  looseness  of  the  teeth  of  cattle  was 
generally  considered  as  an  indication  of  disease, 
and  attempts  were  often  made  to  fix  them  more  se- 
curely, by  placing  a  large  piece  of  wood  or  an  an- 
vil under  the  animal's  head  and  driving  in  the  teeth 
with  a  hammer. 

The  calf  is  bom  sometimes  with  four,  and  some- 
times with  six  incisors:  I  think,  however,  that 
Yonatt  says  there  are  only  two  up  at  birth.  The 
number  is  certainly  liable  to  some  variation,  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  the  period  of  gestation : 
but  when  the  cow  goes  forty  weeks  with  calf,  the 
number  I  have  mentioned  will  usually  be  found, 
and  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  whole  eight  incisors 
cut  at  birth.  In  general  they  are  all  up  when  the 
calf  is  a  month  old.  They  gradually  become  flat- 
ter and  more  triangular,  and  widely  separated  from 
one  another.  When  the  animal  is  eighteen  months 
old,  the  two  central  teeth  are  displaced  by  two  per- 
manent ones,  which  are  fully  up  when  the  animal 
completes  its  second  year.  At  the  close  of  each 
suceeding  year,  two  temporary  teeth  are  removed, 
and  their  places  occupied  by  permanent  ones,  until 
at  five  years  the  comer  ones  appear,  and  the  ox  has 
then  his  full  complement  of  eight  permanent  in- 
cisors. When  they  first  come  up  they  are  often 
very  crooked  and  irregular — but  as  they  get  more 
room  by  the  expulsion  of  the  temporary  teeth,  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  jaws,  they  gpradually  become 
straight  and  symmetrical.  The  permanent  incisors 
are  distinguished  from  the  temporary  ones  by  their 
larger  size,  darker  appearance,  and  wider  necks. 
There  is  some  little  variation  in  the  times  at  which 
the  teeth  of  the  diflferent  breeds  of  cattle  appear— 
those  which  come  soonest  to  maturity  getting  their 
teeth  some  weeks  earlier  than  those  of  more  back- 
ward growth.  The  sort  of  food  which  the  animals 
receive  also  alters  somewhat  the  time  of  the  irrap- 
tion  of  the  teeth ;  and  if  the  temporary  incisors  be 
either  accidentally  or  purposely  removed  before 
their  regular  time,  the  permanent  ones  come  up 
sooner  than  they  would  otherwise  do. 

The  molar  teeth  of  cattle  are  of  two  kinds,  tempo- 
rary and  permanent.    There  are  twenty  of  the  for- 


mer and  twenty-four  of  the  latter«  and  both  are  ar- 
ranged in  four  rows,  one  on  either  side  above  and 
below. 

At  birth,  or  shortly  after,  the  calf  has  three  mo- 
lars on  either  side  above  and  below.  These  occupy 
the  first,  second,  and  third  places  in  each  row.  In 
six  or  eight  months,  the  fourth  temporary  in  each 
row  is  up,  and  at  twelve  months  the  fifth  also, 
making  in  all  twenty  temporary  molars.  At  this 
time,  the  first  temporary  one  of  each  row  is  forced 
out  by  a  permanent  one  which  takes  its  place,  and 
at  intervals  of  a  year  a  temporary  tooth  is  displaced 
from  each  of  the  four  rows,  and  its  place  occupied 
by  a  permanent  one.  The  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  permanent  molars  in  each  row 
thus  appear  respectively  at  the  ages  of  one«  two, 
three,  four,  and  five  years  ;  and  at  six — a  year  later 
than  in  the  horse— the  ox  gets  the  sixth  molar 
tooth  in  each  row,  and  has  then  a  full  mouth. 
The  permanent  molar  teeth  of  cattle  are  smaller 
and  more  oblong  than  those  of  the  horse,  are  very 
rough  and  rugged,  bemg  crossed  by  prominent 
ridges,  and  are  dark  coloured  and  of  a  metallic 
lustre  from  the  straining  of  the  soft  crusta  petrosa. 
The  three  anterior  ones  of  each  row  are  smaller  than 
the  three  posterior  ones,  and  bear  much  resem- 
blance to  the  incisors  of  the  horse.  It  is  somewhat 
difilicult  to  remember  the  time  at  which  the  diflferent 
sorts  of  teeth  appear;  but  this  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  making  a  diagram  of  them,  and  attaching  to 
each  tooth  the  month  or  year  in  which  it  appears. 
After  looking  once  or  twice  at  such  a  diagram,  it 
is  easy  to  remember  the  time  at  which  both  inci- 
sors and  molars  appear,  whether  in  horses  or  cattle. 

The  teeth  of  sheep  are  similar  in  nimiber  and  dis- 
tribution to  those  of  catUe.  The  incisors  ( in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  animal)  are  longer,  more 
convex,  and  more  rounded  anteriorly  than  those  of 
oxen.  They  have  a  sharper  oval  cutting  edge«  and 
are  farther  projected,  enabling  the  animal  to  crop 
even  the  shortest  herbage.  This  is  further  facili- 
tated by  the  cartilaginous  pad  being  placed  farther 
back  than  in  cattie,  and  by  the  division  of  the  upper 
lip,  both  of  which  admit  of  the  teeth  being  brought 
into  closer  contact  with  the  ground  than  in  most 
other  animals.  The  molars  are  sharp  and  rugged,  of 
a  dark  appearance  and  metallic  lustre.  Both  they 
and  the  incisors  appear  in  the  same  years  as  the  cor- 
responding teeth  in  cattle,  but  usually  several 
months  earlier.  The  times  of  their  irruption  are 
liable,  however,  to  more  variation  than  in  cattle,  and 
often  difiTer  by  several  weeks  in  the  difiTerent  breeds 
and  under  different  methods  of  feeding  and  manage- 
I  ment. — F.  D.— North  British  Agriculturist. 
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REAPING    MACHINES. 


We  do  not  seem  to  he  yet  destined  to  hear  the 
last  of  the  controversy  on  the  suhject  of  reaping  ma- 
chines. At  P«Tth — in  Yorkshire— at  Cirencester — 
and  again  in  Cleveland,  decisions  on  the  merits  of 
the  different  competing  implements  are  arrived  at, 
eftch  at  variance  with  its  predecessor  and  each 
other,  and  we  are  with  another  harvest  left  to  de- 
cide which  is  the  hest ;  and  whether  any  one  is  or 
is  not  to  be  generally  useful  to  the  farmers  occu- 
pying ordinary  farms,  is  a  point  by  no  means 
settled.  All  the  trials  have  certainly  shown  that 
the  mass  of  the  implements  brought  forward  are 
very  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  will  choke  up,  will 
throw  themselves  out  of  working  order,  and  will 
break  two  or  three  times  a  day.  And  yet  we  would 
not  on  that  account  condemn  them.  It  ought  to 
be  remembered  that  the  bulk  of  the  reapers  were 
made  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  com  to  test 
them  upon,  and  hence  the  alterations  called  tm- 
prm>ement$  have  in  several  cases  turned  out 
failures,  and  have  damaged  instead  of  improving 
the  implements ;  they  have  not  strengthened  the 
working  parts,  and  therefore  the  machine  blocked 
up  and  broke;  and  if  they  broke  in  a  trial,  in  a 
few  hours'  work,  how  was  the  poor  farmer  to  be 
situated  who  depended  upon  it  to  do  the  whole  of 
his  reaping  on  his  farm,  if  it  then  showed  a  similar 
tendency  ?  He  could  not  have  blacksmith  and  car- 
penter to  attend  it,  to  repair  it,  every  day,  or  twice 
a  day.  All  these  are  circumstances  which  cer- 
tainly prevent  a  final  decision  on  the  abstract 
merits  of  the  reaping  machine  as  an  agricultural 
implement.  The  Economist,  however,  takes  the 
whole  question  as  settled.  It  seems  to  start  off 
with  an  idea  which  might  possibly  be  founded  on 
our  remarks  in  a  preceding  Journal  as  to  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  hand  and  machine  reaping  in  particu^ 
lar  cases,  and  says — **  The  saving  in  the  cost  of 
reaping  by  the  best  machines  is  equal  to  2s.  upon 
a  quarter  of  wheat ;  the  average  cost  of  reaping  in 
an  ordinary  way  is  at  least  lis.  for  an  acre.  By 
the  best  machines,  with  practised  hands,  the  whole 
cost  does  not  reach  4s.  an  acre,  being  a  saving  of 
7s.,  which,  divided  by  the  average  production,  is 
about  2s.  per  qr.  Again,  independent  of  the  su- 
perior quality  of  the  work,  and  the  great  advantage 
of  dispatch,  the  saving  by  thrashing  by  the  new 
machine  cannot  be  computed  at  less  than  2s.  per 
qr. — some  put  it  higher.  Here  then,  in  reaping 
and  thrashing  only,  we  have  a  saving  of  4s.  per 
qr.  by  an  economy  of  production  which  is  a  gain 
to  ill,  a  lots  to  none.'' 


Now,  accurate  as  may  be  many  of  the  figures  of 
the  Economist,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  allow 
this  tissue  of  errors  to  go  forth  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. He  takes  for  granted  the  whole  of  the  un- 
settled questions  relative  to  the  machine  and  its 
results,  and  then  bases  on  the  whole  an  unfounded 
assumption.  We  fear  neither  the  data  nor  the  con- 
clusions are  correct. 

In  the  first  place,  which  is  the  best  machine  i 
Until  this  be  settled,  no  conclusion  as  to  the  pre- 
cise saving  can  be  at  all  arrived  at — nay,  all  at- 
tempts to  do  so  are  utterly  worthless.  Then,  to  how 
very  few  of  the  acres  of  com  in  the  kingdom  will 
the  rule  apply,  admitting  it  to  be  correct  1  A  saving 
of  7s.  per  acre  is,  however,  quite  impossible.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  standing  com— the  only 
com  on  which  the  machine  can  be  efficiently 
worked—harvested  at  a  cost  of  no  more  than  seven 
shillings.  We  have  this  year  let  some  of  the  largest 
crops  we  ever  saw,  embracing  from  45  to  48  bushels 
per  acre,  at  seven  and  sixpence. 

But  there  is  a  great  variety  of  circumstances 
necessary  to  render  the  reaping  machine  at  all 
available.  Little  as  the  trials  have  decided  that  can 
lead  us  to  certainty  as  to  their  operations,  they  cer- 
tainly have  settled  this  much— that,  to  be  efficient, 
the  crop  must  be  standing.  We  doubt  not  that 
they  will  cut  laid  or  lodged  corn — that  is  quite  pos- 
sible ;  but,  it  will  not  so  cut  it  that  it  will  be  fit  fen: 
tying  or  properly  harvesting.  Then,  if  there  be  any 
weeds  (and  there  are  few  districts  in  the  country 
where  more  or  less  do  not  grow),  the  machine  will 
soon  be  at  fault— will  choke  up,  and  be  useless. 
Again,  if  the  land  is  not  level,  there  will  be 
difficulty  in  making  it  work  in  a  satisfactory 
manner;  and  the  corn  must  be  thoroughly  dry;  and 
a  wet  clay  soil  will  clog  the  wheels. 

Now,  on  how  many  acres  of  the  country  can  all 
these  requirements  be  at  all  times  available  ?  On 
some,  never.  We  are  therefore  under  the  necessity 
of  completely  denying  the  two  great  facts  of  the 
Economist — assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
quite  fallacious — that  either  a  best  machine  was 
found  at  all,  or  one  which  could  save  anything  like 
seven  shillings  per  acre ;  nor  could  its  application, 
as  at  present,  be  at  all  general.  WhUe  we  hail  the 
machine  as  a  great  boon ;  whUe  we  believe  it  may. 
be  useful  when  improved  and  adapted  to  our  crops; 
while  we  think  it  quite  probable  it  may  be  partially 
useful — and  this  is  a  great  deal — we  cannot  endorse 
one  opinion  nor  one  conclusion  of  the  Ecommitt, 
for  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  eironeons  in  Ae 
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extreme,  and  calculated  to  mislead  those  who  are 
not  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

We  may  just,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
best  machine,  allude  to  a  few  of  the  most  important 
trials.  The  first  was  at  Tiptree,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  jury  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  It  is  declared 
by  the  American  Minister  that  it  was  fairly  tried. 
There  M'Cormick's  machine  carried  off  the  medal. 
A  second  trial  followed  at  Middlesboro*,  and  the 
jury  unanimously,  and  it  could  admit  of  no  ques- 
tion they  were  then  and  there  right,  reversed  the 
decision,  and  awarded  it  to  Uussey.  The  York- 
shire Agricultural  Society  tried  it  at  Sheffield  before 


highly  competent  judges,  and  again  reyeraad  it, 
giving  the  prize  to  M'Cormick.  The  Driffield 
Farmers'  Club  had  another  trial,  in  a  district,  of  all 
others,  favourable  to  the  reaping  machine,  and 
again  confirmed  the  decision  in  favour  of  M'Cor- 
mick.  The  Highland  Society  threw  oat  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  and  decided  in  favour  of  one  of 
Bell's;  while  the  Cleveland  AgricvOtural  Society, 
the  other  day,  after  a  very  patient  trial,  gave  again 
their  verdict  at  Guisboro'  in  favour  of  Hutaey's 
machine.  Who  can  yet  say  which  of  them  ia  the 
best  f — Gardeners'  and  Farmers'  Journal, 


BRIDGENORTH    INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOLS    AND    GARDENS. 


Five  or  six  years  ago  the  Guardians  of  the 
Bridgenorth  Poor-law  Uoiou  determined  upon  esta- 
blisbing  an  industrial  school  for  the  children  that 
might  come  under  their  care.  The  plan  was 
warmly  supported  and  assisted  by  W.  Wolryche 
Whitmore,  Esquire,  of  Dudraaston;  and  as  in- 
structiou  in  household  duties  for  girls,  and  in  agri- 
cultural labour  for  boys,  was  considered  most  expe- 
dient, a  house  and  a  few  acres  of  land  were  taken 
for  the  purpose,  in  the  parish  of  Quatt,  between 
three  and  four  miles  distant  from  Bridgenorth. 
Owing  to  circumstances  not  necessary  to  state,  the 
establishment,  about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  ceased  to 
belong  exclusively  to  the  Bridgenorth  Union,  and  it 
is  now  denominated  "The  South-east  Shropshire 
School."  Children  from  other  places  are  admitted, 
but  the  master  and  the  system  of  instruction  con- 
tinue the  same.  The  land  taken  in  the  first  instance 
was  about  four  acres  of  arable,  and  half  an  acre  of 
meadow  laud ;  there  is  now  attached  to  the  school 
nine  acres  of  arable  and  three  acres  of  meadow  land. 
The  boys  cultivate  the  land,  attend  to  the  cows,  pigs, 
&c.,  and  the  girls  are  instructed  in  household  work, 
sewing,  baking,  washing,  and  the  dairy.  The  after- 
noons arc  wholly  devoted  to  industrial  labour,  and 
the  mornings  chiefly  to  school  instruction,  in  which 
the  attainments  of  the  children  are  very  superior  to 
those  of  most  workhouse  schools  where  no  traming 
exists.  The  number  of  children  is  fluctuating,  but 
often  considerable  (sometimes  60  or  more) ;  it  is 
not,  however,  an  object  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  to  give  them  such  an  industrial 
training  as  may  remove  habits  of  idleness  and  inca- 
pacity, which  are  productive  of  future  pauperism, 
and  to  facilitate  the  means  of  a  permanent  and  inde- 
pendent livelihood  when  they  leave  the  school  The 
nine  acres  of  arable  land  are  cultivated  by  the  spade, 
and  the  crops  upon  it  are  mangold  wurzel,  swedes, 
carrotSj  xye  grass,  cabbage,  and  potatoes ;  the  whole 
of  which^i- (potatoes,  as  elsewhere  this  year  ex- 


cepted)—are  abundant.  The  average  weight  of  the 
crops  are  stated  to  have  been,  as  near  as  may  be,  as 
follows : — Cabbage,  50  tons  per  acre ;  carrots,  20  to 
25  tons ;  Swedes  30  tons  ;  mangold  wiirzels,  30  to 
40  tons;  and  potatoes,  300  bushels  of  901b8.,  or 
more  than  twelve  tons.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  how- 
ever, that  this  large  produce  is  owmg  to  the  quantity 
of  liquid  manure  applied  to  (he  land,  which  ia  derived 
from  the  drains  of  the  house,  together  with  all  the 
refuse  matter  suitable  for  the  purpose,  collected  in 
one  large  cesspool  constructed  to  receive  it,  whence 
it  is  drawn  out  in  pails  as  it  is  required.  Five  or 
six  cows  are  kept,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
butter  is  sold.  Pigs  are  rared  and  sold.  The  articles 
supplied  to  the  school  are,  of  course,  taken  credit 
for  in  the  school  account.  The  rent  is  about  £2  lOs. 
per  acre,  to  which  is  to  be  added  interest  of  money 
expended  in  erecting  the  cowhouse,  sLed,  tank, 
and  enclosing  and  draining,  and  also  the  rates  and 
other  charges.  In  several  years  a  profit  had  been 
made,  but  the  expenses  attendant  upon  bringing  the 
increased  quantity  of  land  into  order  will,  it  is  sup- 
posed, prevent  this  from  being  the  case  for  the  pre- 
sent and  succeeding  year.  But  it  is  not  in  this  shape 
that  a  return  is  looked  for;  the  object  is,  by  im- 
planting habits  of  industry  in  the  children  of  pau- 
pers, and  by  imparting  instruction,  to  place  them  in 
a  position  to  obtain  an  independent  subsistence,  and 
thus  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any  falling  back  uito 
the  position  of  their  parents.  In  one  word,  the 
great  end  aud  aim  of  the  establishment  is,  "de- 
pauperisation."  On  Friday  last  an  educational  ex- 
amination of  the  boys  aud  girls  in  the  establishment 
took  place,  which  attracted  a  distinguished  company, 
principally  frvim  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Among  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  were  W. 
W.  Whitmore,  Esq.,  Dunmaston  Hall;  the  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  Dawes,  Dean  of  Hereford ;  Jelinger  C. 
Symons,  Esq.,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  ; 
Henry  Whitmore,  Esq.,  of  Apley,  .M.P.,  and  Lady ; 
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'Ladj  Louisa  Whitmore  and  family ;  Joseph  Anstice 
and  Lady,  Goalbrookdale ;  Thomas  Fardoe  Farton, 
Ssq.,  and  family,  Faintree  HaU.  The  examination 
took  place  in  a  large  room  attached  to  the  premises ; 
91  boys  and  13  or  14  girls  taking  their  places  for 
the  purpose  of  being  questioned  by  the  examiners, 
who  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dawes,  Dean  of  Hereford, 
and  the  Rev.  G.  Bellett.  Mr.  W.  W.  Whitmore 
then  said : — "  As  this  is  the  first  annual  meeting 
since  the  formation  of  the  district  school,  and  as 
many  may  not  understand  the  system,  I  shall  venture 
to  make  a  few  remaxira  before  beginning  the  exami- 
nation. Our  school  is  industrial.  The  boys  work 
in  the  field ;  the  girls  do  the  household  work ;  that 
is,  they  wash,  sew,  scour,  iron,  bake,  and  as  far  as 
our  simple  kitchen  goes,  cook.  The  boys  cultivate 
nine  or  ten  acres  of  land  by  the  spade ;  they  have 
one  labourer  to  assist  them,  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
work  is  done  by  them,  including  the  feeding  of  pigs 
and  cows.  There  are  two  chisses  of  objections  we 
are  likely  to  meet  with  in  this  system :  one,  that  we 
do  not  impart  so  much  knowledge  as  is  given  in 
other  schools ;  the  other,  that  we  impart  too  much, 
and  thereby  tend  to  impair  the  qualifications  of  the 
children  for  the  harder  and  more  laborious  walks  of 
life.  Both  have  been  alleged  in  relation  to  this 
school.  In  answer  to  the  first,  I  should  say  we  can- 
not expect  to  store  the  memory  of  children  that  pass 
half  their  day  in  work  with  so  much  knowledge  as 
if  the  whole  of  their  time  were  devoted  to  learning. 
But  I  am  of  opinion  that  what  we  do  teach,  we 
teach  more  thoroughly ;  that  the  intellect  and  reason- 
ing powers  are  strengthened  by  their  work,  just  as 


their  health  is  improved,  and  their  physical  power 
more  fully  developed.  The  latter  objection  is,  how- 
ever, more  frequent  and  more  formidable.  If  we 
spoiled  the  chilcben  as  labourers,  we  should  do  great 
harm,  but  I  think  we  do  not ;  I  should  be  somewhat 
afraid  of  great  apparent  learning  for  the  working 
class,  if  it  were  superficial  and  uncombined  with 
regular  habits  of  industry ;  but  so  combined,  I  ap* 
prehend  you  may  give  a  considerable  amount  of 
useful  knowledge.  With  respect  to  the  boys,  as 
yet  we  have  not  so  active  a  demand,  but  I  have  no 
fear  of  their  remaining  long  on  hand.  That  they 
work  well  is,  I  think,  proved  by  two  or  three  facts  I 
will  mention.  On  the  first  formation  of  the  district 
school,  and  the  addition  of  six  acres  of  land  to  what 
we  previously  cultivated,  Mr.  Garland  estimated  that 
three  boys  per  acre  able  to  dig  would  be  required  ; 
we  have,  however,  never  had  much  more  than  half 
that  number;  that  is,  our  gang  has  never  exceeded 
from  12  to  15  in  lieu  of  30,  and  yet  the  ground  has 
been  cultivated  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  There 
is  nothing  wasted  or  unoccupied  in  it :  no  sooner  is 
one  crop  off  than  another  is  put  in  its  place.  Manure, 
especially  in  a  liquid  form,  has  been  liberally  applied, 
and  no  weeds  are  to  be  seen.  Were  it  not  that  two 
of  our  crops  have  failed,  from  causes  against  which 
no  caution  or  labour  could  guard— our  potatoes  and 
carrots — the  one  from  that  fearful  disease  which 
seems  to  menace  permanently  the  future  use  of  this 
valuable  root,  the  other  fi'om  wireworm,  we  should, 
I  think,  have  been  able  to  exhibit  our  ground 
against  any  other  of  similar  extent,  however  culti- 
vated."—Morning  Fost. 


CALENDAR    OF    HORTICULTUBJE. 


Plakt-Hovsbs. 
It  is  now  quite  time  to  get  green- house  and  conierva- 
tory  plants  of  all  sorts  housed  in  their  winter  quarters — 
choose  a  fine  day  for  the  opeiation,  and  let  the  plants  be 
perfectly  dry ;  take  off  all  decayed  leaves,  tie  up  strag- 
gling growths,  root  out  weeds,  and,  if  necessary,  give  the 
plants  a  top-dressing.  If  the  conservatory  has  had  a 
thorough  revision,  such  as  cutting-in  climbers,  forking- 
up  borders,  &c.,  the  most  desirable  plants  should  be  se- 
lected to  make  good  all  deficiencies  in  that  bouse,  but 
be  careful  to  avoid  overcrowding.  Large  plants  in  pots 
may,  with  great  advantage,  be  sunk  into  the  border; 
overcrowding  must  also  be  avoided  in  every  other  struc- 
ture where  plants  are  stored  for  the  winter.  It  b  far 
better  at  this  season  to  throw  away  the  worst  of  the 
stock  than  run  the  risk  of  injuring  the  best  plants.  Fa- 
vourite sorts  will  be  better  replaced  by  young  plants  in 
the  spring.  In  arranging  the  plants  in  the  mixed  green- 
house, some  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
growth  of  the  plants  at  the  time  of  bousing,  as  it  is 


not  to  be  expected  that  all  will  be  gone  to  rest  alike ;  oa 
the  eontrary,  some  will  still  be  growing,  and  in  that  case 
they  will  require  to  have  the  best  situations  selected  for 
them,  so  that  they  can  get  a  good  supply  of  sunlight  and 
air,  to  perfect  the  growth,  after  which  the  quantity  of 
water  must  be  gradually  lessened ;  but  observe  that  with 
hard- wooded  plants  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  water 
must  not  be  withheld.  In  fact  I  may  here  observe,  that 
with  such  plants,  watering,  for  the  next  four  or  five 
months,  will  be  the  most  important  operation  connected 
with  them.  They  are,  or  soon  ought  to  be,  in  a  state  of 
rest,  and  of  course  require  no  more  water  than  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  their  vitality  ;  and  it  is  their  artificial 
condition,  by  having  the  roots  confined  in  a  pot,  which 
renders  this  the  more  diflicult,  because,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  equability  of  temperature  about  the 
roots,  so  necessary  to  their  well-being,  cannot  be  kept 
up,  and  not  only  varies  with  the  changes  of  temperatnre 
to  which  the  circumfluent  atmosphere  is  subject,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  porority  of  the  pots,  moisture  is  eon« 
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tiantUy  etoapiog  trom  the  roots,  which  U  an  trtifidal 
condition.  The  greatest  safeguard  is  the  most  perfect 
drsinsge.  If  the  water  passes  freely  though  slowlj  awaf , 
the  plant  is  safe ;  if  it  stagnates,  there  is  danger.  I  like 
a  plant,  even  In  a  perfect  state  of  rest,  to  want  water 
once  a-week.  Of  coarse  these  remarks  apply  to  hard- 
wooded  plants  ;  with  such  as  are  of  a  more  succulent 
nature,  a  mach  greater  latitude  may  be  taken,  and  any- 
thing short  of  positire  dryness  will  not  injare  them. 
There  is  another  point  to  be  attended  to  in  arranging  the 
plants,  which  is,  to  take  care  that  such  plants  as  Les- 
clienaoltias,  Aphelexes,  Polygalias,  Boronias,  Pimeleas, 
Crowsias,  Dracophylums,  are  not  so  placed  as  to  be  sub- 
jected to  any  cold  and  catting  draughts  of  wind,  which 
we  may  now  soon  expect.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep 
such  like  plants  at  one  end  by  themselves,  so  that  they 
may  only  have  a  free  circulation  of  air  in  calm  fine 
weather. 

FORCINO-HOUSKS. 

PinenVf .— As  the  influence  of  the  sun  becomes  lessen- 
ed, the  interior  temperature  must  be  gradually  lowered. 
Air,  however,  must  be  carefully  admitted,  according  to 
external  circumstances.  Open  the  ventilators  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  morning,  and  close  early,  so  as  to  sLut 
np  plenty  of  solar  heat.  Stir  up  the  surface  of  the  bed 
of  plunging  materials,  and  syringe  over  it  and  about  the 
lower  parts  of  the  plants,  but  by  no  means  over-head. 
The  bottom  heat  may  be  allowed  to  decline  a  point  or 
two  for  the  succession  plants,  but  fruiters  will  require 
to  have  it  maintained  from  85  to  90  deg.  A  drier  at- 
mosphere in  general  must  now  be  aimed  at.  In  order  to 
assist  the  plants  which  have  made  their  growth  to  go  to 
rest  for  a  time. 

Vineriet.—  Continue  to  pay  every  attention  to  the 
late  houses  carrying  fruit,  as  their  greatest  enemy  at  this 
time  is  a  damp  atmosphere.  Fires  must  be  occasionally 
lighted,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  admit  air  libe- 
rally, otherwise  too  much  heat  will  induce  the  berries  to 
shrivel.    Keep  all  decaying  berries  constantly  cut  out. 

Peaeh-Houiet, — The  whole  of  these  will  now  have  the 
wood  well  ripened,  and  the  leaves  may  be  all  brushed  off, 
and  the  shoots  loosened  from  the  trellis.  If  the  practice  has 
been  to  remove  the  lights  for  a  month  or  two,  it  may  be 
done  at  once,  but  I  do  not  advocate  the  practice  ;  still, 
I  would  let  down  the  moveable  lights,  and  take  off  the 
ropes,  and  open  all  the  front  ventilators.  Take  an  early 
opportunity  to  put  the  houses  in  thorough  repair,  but 
leave  the  whitewashing  until  they  are  closed. 

Piti  and  Frameg, — Great  care  must  be  used  to  keep 
up  a  kindly  bottom-heat  to  Cucumbers,  whether  ob- 
tained from  pipes  or  by  means  of  fermented  dung.  Let 
them  be  double-matted  at  night,  but  opftn  early,  and 
give  a  little  air  to  dissipate  stagnated  moisture.  Melons 
will  also  require  a  kindly  bottom-heat,  but  care  must  be 
had  to  keep  a  tolerably  dry  atmosphere  about  them,  or 
else  they  will  be  little  better  than  gourds. 

Plowkk- Garden. 
ManythUigsto  mpply  the  wants  of  another  teaion 


still  remain  to  be  propagatad*  and  iBMrnfrt  tkMi  I  wviU 

recommend  that  a  nice  place  should  be  idcctad  uadsr  • 
north  wall,  filled  with  light  porous  toil,  and  a  few  hand. 
lights  to  be  placed  thereon,  to  be  filled  with  eutdngs  ol 
the  different  varieties  of  Calceolarias  for  bedding-mft, 
such  as  KentUh  Hero,  KayU,  Viscowssima,  Saltan,  An* 
gustifolia,  Rugosa,  and  Thyrsiflora  :  thej  will  only  re- 
quire protection  in  very  severe  weather,  and  will  famish 
a  most  abundant  supply  of  plants  next  year.  Pat  in 
more  store  pots  of  Verbenas — the  smallest  cuttings  sre 
best,  two  joints  being  plenty.  Use  plenty  of  silver  sand 
— I  never  had  a  finer  stock  of  bedding  stuff  tiian  this 
year,  and  the  whole  were  struck  and  preserved  through 
the  winter  in  silver  sand  alone,  with  good  drainage,  and 
a  layer  of  moss  to  prevent  the  sand  from  pereolatiog 
away.  Strict  attention  to  neatness  b  very  desirable  at 
this  season,  when  we  are  naturally  anxious  to  prolong 
the  beauty  of  the  flower  garden.  Continue,  therefore, 
the  constant  removal  of  all  decaying  matter,  as  well  as 
staking  and  tying  all  autumn  flowering  plants.  Fay 
attention  to  late-budded  Roses,  by  the  removal  of  bsnd- 
ages,  and  slightly  shortening  top-heavy  plants.  Cuttings 
of  Chinese,  Hybrid,  Bourbon,  and  many  perpetasl 
roses  may  now  be  put  in  under  handlights,  in  the  shade 
of  a  north  wall,  or  they  may  be  put  in  store-pott,  and 
kept  through  the  winter  iu  a  cold  pit. 

KiTcuxN  Garden. 
Continue  the  earthiog-up  of  Celery  whenerer  the  foli- 
age is  dry.  Thin-out  late  Turnips,  and  make  a  sowing 
in  light  soil  to  come  on  in  the  spring.  Sow  Radishes 
and  small  salading  for  late  purposes.  Tie  up  Endive  and 
Bath  Cos  Lettuce  for  blanching,  but  be  sure  to  do  lo 
only  when  they  are  perfectly  dry.  Plant  out  a  good 
breadth  of  Cabbage  for  early  spring  use,  and  prick  out 
the  last  sowing  thickly  in  nursery  beds.  Prick  out  the 
seedling  plants  of  Walcheren  and  other  Cauliflowers,  in 
frames,  and  select,  enrich,  and  trench-up  a  nice  piece 
for  hand-lights,  to  be  plsnted  in  about  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  since.  Manure  and  trench-up  all  vacant 
ground,  laying  it  up  as  rough  as  possible.  Keep  the 
surface-soil  well  stirred  amongst  all  advancing  crops, 
such  as  Spinach,  autumn  Cabbage,  and  the  Brasiiea 
tribe  generally.  Sow  a  few  Carrots  in  a  sheltered  sitn- 
ation,  and  before  sowing  prick  in  a  layer  of  quick  limt. 


ROPY  BEER. 


In  reply  to  a  query  for  the  cure  of  ropy  beer,  wt  have  it* 
odved  the  following  answers : — 

"  M.  J.  K."  advises,  for  a  vessel  of  36  gallons,  the  simpls 
remedy  of  auspending,  midway  of  the  barrel  of  beer,  2  os.  of 
flour  of  mustard  from  the  bung-hole,  in  a  fine  muslin  bag. 

"  \V.  D."  writes  as  follows :— For  a  vessel  of  60  gaUona,  take 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  mustard,  mixed  with  beer,  and  a  largs 
handful  of  hyssop  :  tie  to  the  hyssop  a  stone,  to  keep  it  about 
half-way  down  in  the  barrel ;  and  also  a  piece  of  atnng  whidi 
should  be  carried  throuf^h  the  bun|;-hole,  aud  attached  to  a 
weight  on  the  top  of  the  barrel :  stur  it  well  with  a  stick  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  bung  it  down  close,  and  itwUl  be  ready 
tot  use  in  10  days. 

"  £.  B."  Bays,  Take  a  bunch  of  AyMop,  about  the  aise  of  the 
bung-hole,  tie  it  with  string,  long  enough  to  tink  AutfdQWU  the 
coil,  is  sure  to  cure  in  a  few  days. 
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Wbatrbr  and  Phbnohbna. 

Augnat  34— Rapid  change  g  smart  shower,  soak- 
ing the  com  in  shock.  26 — Lunar  halo;  calm 
evening.  26— Cheerful  harvest  day.  27— Pine; 
hot  sun;  lirely  drying  air.  28 — Fme  harvest  day, 
after  haie.  39— Warm  sunny  day.  30 — Cooler, 
tvith  lively  air.  31 — Afewdropa;  weathet  becomes 
more  Kttled ;  com  harvest  nearly  completed. 

Lunation.— Full  moon,  aoth  day,   3h.  6  m. 


September  1 — Cloudy  masses,  elevated;  clearing; 
a  few  drops.  3 — Brilliant,  after  morning  has*. 
3— Splendid.    4— Fine ;  massea  and  atratna  dondi. 


S— A  rainbow  in  Eaat.  6— Changeable;  heavf 
donda,  and  wet  night  7  — Gloom  j  thunder 
clouds;  rainy  night.  8 — Improved;  one  shower. 
9— Thunder  eariy  j  much  rain ;  fine  evemng.  10— 
Forcible  east  mnd ;  mist ;  tofi  and  mild  aa  wettara 
breeaea.  11, 13— Bothfineandsunnydaya.  13— 
Heavy  clouds )  altentata  gleams.  14— Fme  morn- 
ing; dark  ciiro-atratui  clouda  at  aunset.  IS** 
Showers;  very  chilly.  16 — Fma  drying  day; 
Inminooa  northern  boriaon  on  both  nights.  17— 
Strong  dawj  cold  morning;  annny  day.  IB- 
Soaking  rain  for  hours ;  lull  at  anniet.  19 — Over- 
cast; driaile.  30 — Nearly  calm;  doae;  superb 
rainbow.  31— Hint  of  rain;  cold  and  cheerleas; 
fine,  after  glowing  red  sunset.  33— Fmity  dew; 
warm  sun;  balmy  and  beautiful  day.  EauiNOX 
at  9  h.  41  m.  in  the  evening.  Hybemal  indication, 
may  be  a  fine  and  quiet  season,  perhaps  rather 
keen,  but  undifturbed  by  atorms. 
LvNATioK.— Last  quarter,  6di  day,  8b.  34  m, 
2  B  2 
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afternoon.  New  moon,  13th  day,  lOh.  38m.  after- 
noon. First  quarter,  20th  day,  Ih.  17  m.  after- 
noon. 

Remarks  connected  with  Agriculture. 
—Our  harvest  may  be  said  to  have  been  concluded 
in  the  first  week  of  the  ninth  month.  The  home- 
steads and  rick-yards  make  a  great  display;  but, 
as  some  adverse  circomstances  occurred,  it  would 


be  premature  to  hazard  assertions  as  to  quality  and 
bulk  of  grain.  The  roots  and  green  crops  are  vwy 
promising,  and  the  winter  supply  of  fodder  is  fikdy 
to  prove  ample.  Hops  appear  to  be  very  superior, 
and  the  now  fine  weather  is  highly  &voiirable.  I 
regret  the  blank  in  the  uble  of  temperature ;  the 
figure  may  be  estimated  at  40^  min. 
Croydon,  Sept  23rd.  J.  Towers, 


AGRICULTURAL     REPORTS. 


GENERAL    AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
FOR   SEPTEMBER. 

Harvest  work  having  been  generally  concluded 
in  England,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  write  in 
more  definite  terms  in  reference  to  the  produce  of 
the  crops.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that 
many  severe  losses  have  been  sustained  by  the 
wheat  growers  in  the  whole  of  the  forward  districts, 
arisiog  from  the  heavy  rains  which  fell  during  the 
month  of  August,  and  the  protracted  period  to 
which  the  harvest  was  prolonged,  owing  to  the  nu- 
merous interruptions  experienced  in  securing  the 
grain.  We  speak  within  bounds,  when  we  observe 
that  nearly  one-third  of  the  wheats  have  been 
stacked  in  bad  condition,  and  that  the  loss  of  good 
saleable  parcels  has  exceeded  one  miUion  quarters. 
Prior  to  the  commencemei^t  of  last  month,  the 
prospect  presented  by  the  fields  was  unusually  pro- 
mising, and,  bad  the  weather  continued  propitious, 
very  little  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  yield 
would  have  proved  quite  equal  to  last  season.  As 
it  is,  we  incline  to  the  opinion — after  making  due 
allowance  for  losses  by  mildew,  blight,  &c. — that 
nearly,  or  quite,  an  average  quantity  has  been 
grown.  Many  parties  appear  to  consider  that,  as 
the  stocks  of  old  wheat  are  now  exhausted,  and 
that  as  our  markets  must  of  necessity  be  very  mo- 
derately supplied  with  fine  new  wheats  for  some 
considerable  period,  prices  are  likely  to  advance; 
-but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  produce  of  the 
crops  north  of  the  Uumber  has  turned  out  much 
better  than  in  the  south,  and,  further,  that  the3rield 
both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  is  good.  Open  ports 
forbid  the  possibility  of  scarcity;  hence,  it  is  evident 
that  any  improvement  in  present  rates  is  wholly 
out  of  the  question.  An  unusually  large  crop  of 
barley  has  been  grown ;  indeed,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, it  is  by  far  the  best  ever  recollected.  Oats 
are,  likewise,  turning  out  well;  but  both  beans  and 
peas,  especially  the  former,  are  very  deficient.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  the  quantity  of  grain  thrashed 
out  is  small;  yet  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  aflford  us 
a  full  opportunity  of  fairly  testing  its  weight  and 
condition. 


Numerous  conflicting  statements  have  reached 
us  on  the  subject  of  the  potato  crop.  Many  of  the 
growers  have  asserted  that  the  losses  from  disease 
are  unusually  heavy ;  others,  that  they  are  com- 
paratively small.  That  disease  is  to  be  met  with  to 
some  extent  in  some  districts  is  evident ;  but  we 
must  not  forget  the  important  fact  that  the  extent 
of  land  under  culture  this  season  is  very  large; 
hence,  it  is  probable — as  was  the  case  last  season- 
that  we  shall  have  a  larger  supply  of  potatoes  for 
winter  use  than  has  been  anticipated.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  August— about  which  time  the  haulm 
commenced  decaying — the  latter  sorts  continued 
unusually  small  in  size;  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
observe  Uiat,  since  that  period,  they  have  progressed 
rapidly.  The  numerous  samples  submitted  to  our 
notice  from  Essex,  Kent,  &c.,  within  the  past  fort- 
night, lead  us  to  hope  that  the  aggregate  growth 
will  be  quite  an  average  one.  From  abroad  about 
100  tons  have  reached  us;  but  we  have  every 
reason  to  know  that  the  total  imports  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  will  be  comparatively  small.  The 
prices  paid  for  Regents  have  varied  from  85s.  to 
100s. ;  Shaws,  75s.  to  95s. ;  and  other  sotrs,  35s. 
to  60s.  per  ton. 

The  growth  of  fruit  has  proved  a  most  abundant 
one.  In  the  cider  districts  apples  are  exceedingly 
abundant  and  cheap.  On  all  hands  it  is  ad* 
mitted  that  the  turnip  and  carrot  crops  are  proving 
large ;  in  fact,  we  never  recollect  to  have  seen  them 
heavier  than  at  present.  The  quotations  are,  there- 
fore, ruling  low.  An  immense  quantity  of  pasture- 
grass  is  to  be  met  with  in  each  of  our  leading 
counties,  and  the  produce  of  the  second  cut  of  both 
meadow  and  clover  hay  has  exceeded  all  previous 
calculations ;  hence  the  supplies  now  on  hand  are 
fully  equal  to  1851.  Prices  have  fluctuated  to  some 
extent,  a  considerable  rise  having  taken  place  in 
them  at  the  commencement  of  the  month;  but  they 
have  since  receded  to  about  their  former  level. 

Hop  picking  has  progressed  rapidly  in  Sussex, 
Kent,  and  elsewhere.  Very  large  supplies  of  hops 
have  appeared  in  the  Borough,  and  been  partly 
disposed  of,  at  comparatively  low  prices.    As  the 
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growth  is  unusually  large,  the  duty  has  been  esti- 
mated as  high  as  from  £245,000  to  £250,000« 
against  £110,000  to  £115,000  last  year.  It  is 
thought,  however,  that  it  is  backed  too  high ;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  hops  have  come  down  well,  and 
of  good  colour. 

The  growth  of  seeds  has  been  rather  an  abundant 
one ;  but  the  demand  for  the  new  crop  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  actual  wants.  At  one  time  winter 
tares  commanded  a  high,  but  it  has  since  given  way 
materially.  The  imports  of  linseed  during  the  pre- 
sent year  will  be  little  short  of  400,000  quarters ; 
yet  crushers  in  general  have  purchased  rather  ex- 
tensively, and  prices  have  been  well  supported. 
The  use  of  cake  is  evidently  not  increasing,  and 
bencft  we  have  had  to  remark  upon  the  unusually 
bad  condition  in  which  the  stock  has  been  received 
up  to  the  various  markets.  No  doubt,  if  time  had 
been  permitted,  we  should  have  seen  an  improve- 
ment in  it ;  but  the  prevailing  fashion  of  disposing 
of  both  beasts  and  sheep  prematurely  ripe,  operates, 
in  our  opinioo,  against  not  only  the  graziers'  in- 
terests, but  likewise  the  produce  of  the  land. 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland  agricultural  afiairs  are 
comparatively  prosperous.  Both  store  and  fat 
stock  has  commanded  remunerative  prices,  and  the 
crops  in  general  have  been  secured  in  fair  condi- 
tion. 


REVIEW    OF  THE  CATTLE   TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  quantity  of  stock  on 
most  farms  is  quite  equal  to  former  seasons,  com- 
paratively high  prices  have  been  paid  for  store  ani- 
mals during  the  whole  of  the  month.  The  plenti- 
ful supply  of  pasture  food,  and  the  favourable  state 
of  the  weather,  have  induced  great  firmness  on  the 
part  of  the  owners  of  lean  beasts  and  sheep,  whilst 
the  late  advance  in  the  value  of  fat  stock  has  induced 
great  caution  on  the  part  of  buyers,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  present  currencies  are  not  safe.  It  has  been 
a  pretty  general  subject  of  remark  that  the  con- 
sumption of  animal  food  is  considerably  larger  than 
at  any  period  within  the  memory  of  man,  even 
though  emigration  is  increasing.  That  the  ship- 
ment of  some  thousands  of  our  population  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  better  demand  for  each  kind 
of  food,  and  consequently  afford  a  better  return  to 
the  producers,  is  very  apparent.  For  iostance,  how 
many  of  those  who  have  lately  found  their  way  to 
Australia,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  were  ever 
good  customers  either  to  the  baker  or  butcher  ? 
And  is  it  not  well  known  that,  in  many  districts, 
"we  have  been  suffering  from  a  redundancy  of  la- 
bour ?  The  exodus,  then,  so  far  from  diminishing 
the  demand  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  likely  to 
improve  it  to  an  important  extent,  btcaose  labour 


is  now  likely  to  meet  its  reward,  and  every  inhabi- 
tant of  these  islands  has  the  reasonable  prospect 
before  him  of  enjoying  an  additional  supply  of  good 
food,  so  essential  to  existence.  Again,  every  vessel 
sailing  from  our  shores  must  be  supplied  with 
beef,  pork,  bread.  Sec,  for  consumption  on  the 
vojrage;  and  this,  be  it  observed,  is  no  trifliog  item 
taken  in  the  aggregate.  Fluctuations  in  prices 
will,  of  course,  continue ;  but  our  decided  impres- 
sion is  that  we  shall  never  agun  see  so  low  a  range 
in  the  value  of  either  beasts  or  sheep  as  was  the 
case  during  the  greater  portion  of  1851. 

The  lean  condition  of  most  of  the  beasts  derived 
from  the  northern  districts  for  the  metropolitan 
market  has  been  productive  of  many  inquiries  res- 
pecting the  cause.  Since  the  commencement  of 
the  season,  at  least  a  moiety  of  them  have  arrived 
in  very  middling  condition,  and  sold  at  correspond- 
ing quotations.  We  attribute  this  deficiency  of 
condition  solely  to  the  long  drought  experienced 
during  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  and  the 
unusually  small  quantitities  of  oilcake  consumed 
upon  most  farms.  The  falling  off  in  the  supply  of 
rough  fat  has  not  been  without  its  effect  upon  the 
Tallow  market,  the  prices  of  which  have  risen  2s. 
per  cwt.,  with  a  fair  chance  of  the  holders  obtain- 
ing even  higher  rates. 

With  the  exception  of  Monday,  the  27th,  on 
which  day  not  less  than  6,286  beasts  were  brought 
forward,  and  which  were  with  difficulty  disposed  of 
at  a  reduction  of  4d.  per  8lbs.,  the  general  demand 
in  Smithfield  has  ruled  steady,  but  the  salesmen 
have  had  to  encounter  immense  imports  from 
abroad  in  fair  average  condition,  and  which,  in 
many  Instances,  have  changed  hands  at  low  figures. 
As  it  appears  necessary  to  give  the  value  of  foreign 
stock,  we  may  intimate  that  the  Dutch  beasts  have 
sold  at  from  2s.  to,  in  some  instances,  3s.  4d. ; 
sheep,  2s.  4d.  to  3s.  8d. ;  lambs,  3s.  fid.  to  4s.  fid. ; 
calves,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.;  and  pigs.  Is.  lOd.  to  28. 
2d.  per  8lb«.  The  shipping  season  from  the  con- 
tinental ports  will  soon  be  over;  but,  owiug  to  the 
great  facihties  afforded  by  steam  communication, 
we  shall  doubtiess  continue  to  receive  small  sup- 
plies during  the  winter  months.  We  perceive  that 
some  newspaper  reports  refer  to  large  numbers  of 
Spanish  sheep  having  been  sold  in  Smithfield  this 
season;  but  we  may  obseiTe  that  not  a  single 
importation  has  taken  place  from  Spain  since 
June,  1851.  Merino  sheep  have  come  to  hand 
from  Hamburgh  every  week  since  the  beginning  of 
March ;  but  we  are  not  likely  to  receive  any  further 
supplies  either  from  Corunna  or  Santander,  from 
whence  they  are  usually  shipped.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  foreign 
stock  imported  into  London  is  on  account  of  JewSt 
some  of  whom  sell  a  portion  themselves  in  tht 
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market,  and  diatribote  the  remainder  amongat  the 
regular  saleamen,  who  charge  the  same  amount  of 
Gomroission  at  upon  English  stock ;  whilst  we  hare 
not  heard  of  a  single  transaction  for  graiing  pur- 
poses, the  whole  of  the  beasts,  sheep,  lambs,  calves, 
and  pigs  having  passed  direct  into  the  hands  of  the 
butchers  for  slaughtering  purposes.  Although  the 
value  of  stock,  as  well  as  of  food,  in  Holland 
is  higher  now  than  it  has  been  for  a  series  of  years 
past,  and  no  important  rise  has  taken  place  in  it  here, 
we  understand  that  a  large  profit — certainly  equal 
to  from  12  to  16  percent. — continues  to  be  realised 
by  the  importers.  As  the  stock  in  general  con- 
tinues to  "  die"  well— t.  e.,  carry  a  full  average 
quantity  of  internal  fat— very  little  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  finding  purchasers  for  it. 

The  imports  into  London  have  been  as  under: — 

Head. 

Beasts 6,6l9 

Sheep    34,759 

Lambs 1,132 

Calves    2,388 

Piga 1,847 

COMPARISON    OF    IMPORTS. 

Sept.  Beasts  Sheep  Lambs  Calves  Pigs. 

1851 6,177  28,566  2,075  2,518  1994 

1850....  6,556  19,802  1,939  1,819  752 

1849....  4,214  17,649  734  734  528 

1848 4,301  18,000  3,681  1,626  65 

1847 4,000  14,000  683  1,362  2/0 

The  total  supplies  shewn  in  the  metropolitan 
market — including  those  given  above — are  as 
follows :—  Head. 

Beasts 24,91 1 

Cows 490 

Sheep  and  lambs 148,680 

Calves 2,924 

Piga    2,980 

COMPARISON   OF   SUPPLIES. 

Sept.  Sept.  Sept.  Sept. 

1848.  1849.  1850.  1861. 

Beasts 21,714  19,868  22,212  23,007 

Cows  ....        421  447  4/5  600 
Sheep  and 

lambs..  161,230  168,350  173,450  169,390 

Calves   ..      2,707  2,080  2,491  2,220 

Pigs  ....      3,153  1,957  2,639  3,447 

In  glancing  at  the  above  comparison  one  might 
be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  consumption  of 
meat  in  London  is  falling  off,  or,  at  all  events,  that 
it  does  not  keep  pace  with  our  increased  popula- 
tion }  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  arrivals  from 
■various  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  from  Scot- 
land, have  been  on  a  very  extensive  scale. 

From  the  northern  grazing  districts  about  1 1,000 

•borthorns  have  been  reported ;  whilst  the  supply 

,from  other  parts  of  England  has  been  confined  to 

94B0  Herifords,  runts,  Dtvona,  fto.  $  and  from 


Scotland  390  homed  Imd  poQad  Beota,  ebidly  by 
steamera. 

Beef  haa  sold  at  from  28.  to  48. ;  mutton^  3s. 
to  4s.  6d.;  veal,  28.1  Od.  to  48.  2d.;  and  pork,  2i. 
lOd.  to  Ss.  lOd.  per  8lb8.,  to  sink  the  offala. 

COMPARISON    OF    PRICJiS. 

Sept.,  1848.  Sept.,  1849. 

8.    d.        8.    d.  8.    0.        8.   d. 

Beef  . .    from    26to40  2  10to3  10 

Mutton    3     4  to  5     0  2  10to4    0 

Veal 32to42  30to36 

Pork    3  10to6     0  3     2t04    2 

Sept.,  1850.  Sept.,  1861. 

8.  d.      8.  d.  8.  a.       8.  d. 

Beef  ..  from     24to38  22to36 

Mutton   3     2to4     0  2     8to40 

Veal 2  10  to  38  2     8to3$ 

Pork    3     2  to  4     0  2     4t(f38 

Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets  have  been  sea- 
sonably well  supplied  with  both  town  and  country- 
killed  meat,  in  which  a  fair  amount  of  buaineaa  has 
been  transacted.  Beef  haa  sold  at  from  Ss.  2d.  to 
8s.  6d. ;  mutton,  28.  8d.  to  4s.  2d. ;  veal  Ss.  to  48. 
2d.;  and  pork  28.  lOd.  to  3s.  lOd.  per  8lb8.,bythe 
carcass. 

The  health  of  the  depastured  and  stall-fed  beasts 
and  sheep  has  been  good,  and  very  few  losaea  have 
been  sustained  by  the  graziers. 


DURHAM. 
Htrvest  commenced  very  generally  in  this  county 
on  the  1 8th  of  Aagtiit.  The  sammer  has  been  re- 
markably forcing,  and  com  ripened  with  the  greatest 
rapidity.  Labourerct  have  been  exceedinfily  scarce,  it 
has  been  quite  ImposBible  to  procure  sufficient  hands 
to  keep  pace  with  the  harveft,  at  high  and  exorbitant 
wages ;  indeed  it  has  been  the  most  expensive  one  W6 
ever  remember  ;  but  it  is  gratifying  in  being  enabled 
to  state  it  has  been  short,  and  Providence  has  favoured 
us  with  splendid  weatlier;  the  crops  are  abundant,  and 
secured  in  fine  condition,  and  fit  for  the  market  at  any 
time.  On  the  rich  and  well-cultivated  soils,  where 
the  grain  was  lodged  as  if  it  had  been  rolled,  at  so 
early  a  period  of  the  season,  the  quality  is  very  inferior 
and  yield  deficient.  There  are  many  situations  where 
the  laid  crops  are  grown  up  through,  and  nothing  bat 
rotten  straw  ;  upon  the  poor  and  less  productive  soils 
we  never  experienced  them  so  good,  and  will,  we 
think,compensate  for  the  deficiency  upon  the  best  land. 
High  farming  is  highly  recommended  by  mauy,  bat 
there  is  notliing  more  hazardous,  when  it  is  productive 
of  such  abundance,  and  your  crops  are  worthless. 
Jane  was  a  cold  and  wet  month,  scarcely  ever  having 
two  fair  days  together.  On  the  5th  of  July  we  ez* 
perleuced  one  of  the  most  awful  thunder-storms  ever 
remembered  by  the  oldest  poi  son  living ;  many  acci- 
dents and  loss  of  life  was  the  consequence.  The  storm 
was  most  awful  and  destructive,  the  loss  of  property 
and  injury  to  the  crops  were  considerable,  the  tumipi 
on  hilly  ground  were  swept  away,  and  in  low  situa- 
tions they  were  deluged  with  hail  and  rain.  Tlie  heat 
during  the  month  was  intense  and  overpowering.  The 
crops  of  wheat  and  quality  will  be  various,  but  amount* 
ing  nearly  to  an  average;  oats  and  barley  a  fuU 
average;  beans  and  peas  not  much  grown.  The 
potato  crop  is  badly  spoken,  the  disease  being  worse 
than  last  year  $  the  taraips  were  promising,  Hut  tlMy 
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•M  naeli  affected  by  Ingen  ud  toea,  and  in  ihbtij- 
•Itnttloni  the;  bare  all  run  to  Med,  which  may  be  at. 
tribuied  to  early  toniag.  From  the  humldiiy  of  llic 
■euoa  srsM  and  aflertDath*  are  pleDtiTul  and  luiuri- 
ant,  whieb  CBiuea  atock  of  erery  detcrlptfoir  to  haci: 
an  upward  tendency  at  our  markets.  Wool  la  alxj 
lookltig  upward!.  We  hate  had  feveral  trial*  of  reap. 
tag  machiTiei,  but  they  haie  not  been  very  lucceisrul ; 
Uiejr  will  hara  to  nnderi;o  ;reat  improTetnent  before 
tbey  beeoEM  generally  uieful. — Sept.  S4th. 


acemnpllahed  to  wtra  tlw  fUmsi  dnrias  the  eomiaf  year. 
ThePeniTuuigoTeniiiient,it  ippMn.biie  filed  thai  price  at  tbe 
NmB  Beutc  u  in  farmer  yean,  and  the  oonditiDni,  i(  inyihing, 
a  e  more  nuhronnble,  etpedillj  »i  rsfirdi  tiJdnf  delnery 
from  the  import  ihipi.  The  ■         '  '  '  ... 


irepsring  then 


C*ttl( 


EDINBURGH8RIRE. 

ui  pteaUDg  duty  to  rtport  the  co 
uxptioai)  of  the  haneit,  which 


•n(>ith 


snbcrth 


iLity  of  Ihe  c 
ther:  and  11 
iihed  for.  titia, 

ner«..      H. 

lered  field*  tb 


ii,  ai  fine  ■  crop  u  could  be  wi 
biy  iu  Dur  Blunilioo  above  ii 
In  loma  deep,  loamy,  Eauch  ili 
blight  ID  Iha  wheat  cTop.  aad  tail  is  me  (tii;  am 
we  eipetirDced  in  the  lecond  vnk  of  August  w 
**  — ■  injuiy  by  diuolauTing  tbe  griin,  mdeai 
vbere  it  bad  itood  for  iny  leuelh  of  lime 
■filhet  did  m     ■    - 


But  the  >u« 
cffrct  of  tbe  r 


might  hi 


and  by  t. 


tiuITb 


u  the 


I  ap-girgaie  re.ult  ai  aboie.  Wheat  bai 
proied  an  ncelleut  crop,  aa  CMtcd  oa  the  bun  fioor,  ilnoit 
JniTenilly  a>  rCRardi  quuitily,  and  generally  of  good  quality. 
Wl  hare  beaid  of  (Ome  cropi  jieldiag  ai  much  u  •eTcn  and 
rtjtbt  qaarten     per  imperii]  acre   (i.ine  and    teo    qutrtera 

ter  Scotch  acre),  lud  ha'e  a«n  u»«ral  gamplea  welKhiDg  GS  to 
I|lhi.  pa  hnihel ;    but  we  beliere  we  ate  pretty  near  a 
■ !    if   we  put  down  the  arera^e  prodoco  of 


about  4|  qi 


only  at  i 
ra  per  imperia 


.cghtperl 


tbry  weigh  40  to  4llba.  per  t 
repirrting  on  Ihii  crop.     We 


•oirooful  tale.  T 
from  the  arcma  aai 
Oflhetouniy.  Ibt 


of  tubcn  alreariy  iSecl 


lb*  atilti,  lifting  and  plttini;  ihe  crop  U 
bnl  all  acMi  Dnarailiox.  Thia  inyiterioi 
•t  ita  khid,  oomeiaeaellyaniangitui  in 

protpeeia,  armed  with  itia  highett  aut^ 


•nginei  of  leiei 
•f  human  ibill. 


i  IDd  art,  thODgh  directed  with 


peali  10  f»ounb1y  of  the  turnip  crop 
■u  ••  •Dm  rnlbltd  to  do  on  foimer  occaiiooi;  ■•  nnw  find  it 
«IIertng  from  ihattiHraae  irnowu  by  "ingeia  and  toei,"  mildew, 
Brolr.nrofthebulM,  and  running  lo  leed.  And  from  the 
•ombincd  cifecu  of  these  maladirt,  ■<  f«i  ihii  crop,  whieb  at 
M  time  proiDlHd  to  ba  a  (upenbuodint  oii^  will  now  fall 
below  an  aierage.  W*  ai*  lorir  to  obacrre,  that  after  aO  raooh 
laa  been  nid  and  written  i*f  uding  lb*  dealrableneu  of  haTing 
■■aM  ladMad  ia  priaih  than  li  now  >o  ptoepeet  of  thia  htef 


general fai 

crop  the  deficieoG 
aiderably  leai  tha' 

Oeraiiny,   Denmi 
eoniideiabla  turpi 


nicely  for  being 

ithol  England  by  blight 


regard!  taking 
ilpL  Orai 


ihade  higher  in  the  coming  itaaon  tl 
ra  pait.  When  we  iupply  frcn  oi 
r  in  our  potato  crop,  we  baUefe  th 


ia  applied ;  and  although  the  i 
aod  America  are  liktiy  to  apfl 
WB  do  not  eipeec  inora  than  an 
inuit  bear  is  mind  that  nathinf  c 
leed  be  eiptcted  from  Fianee,  and  nndcr  theie 

--■■-■  ■ ■---  fully  i"''"--'    -  --"-- 


range  at  pricea  lo  be  a  liltie  oier  thoiB  of  Iha  1 
Xnt  atock  maikcta  ihat  hire  been  held  of  late,  have  been  icry 
■nimitcd,  and  pricea  are  now  approaching  eiorbltant  rates. 
At  Falkirk  Tiyit,  held  lau  week,  tha  supply  of  atoch  wal 
quite  ioadfquale  to  ttie  dentnd.  and  the  butiucss  dine  wsa  at 


.    ,  xlanlly  with 
y  bstween  snpply  and  dans 


«  Bne  .p. 

.cepdons), 


nay  ciplsin  the  disparil; 

ha  mean  lime  the  pastoral  fhrmert  ai 

isd  one  effeet  will  be  to  create  great  e 

arms,  at  adtsndn^  reatsli.      We  trust  : 

lod  tenant  thia  wdl  not  ha  orerdone. — BepI 


SALE  OF  THE  KILLEBBY  SHORT-HORNS. 

Wa  bare  leldom  bad  to  record  an  erent  that  hss  b>Mi 
looked  fofvard  to  with  greater  interest  by  breedera  of  shur^ 
horns  than  the  diipenian  of  thia  laluable  hnd  of  cattle, 
whieh  look  place  on  Tuesday,  Ihe  2Ul  July.  It  Is  now 
about  silly  year*  since  the  fjnndatlon  of  iha  hnd  wsa 
laid  by  the  late  Hr.  Booth,  from  the  aiock  of  Messri.  B.  and 
C.  ColliDg,  beiinnini  with  the  folloiriDg  halla:— T^in 
brother  to  Ben  (SSO),  Suwarrow  (63S),  Albion  (14),  aod  Pilot 
(496),  the  two  Issl  of  which  he  pnrehaied  at  the  Hon. 


CoUing's  tslei.  Thebic 
his  been  infnied  into  t 
Comet,  whi<:h  was  sold  i 
guinea..  The  namet  of 
day,  Qem,  Hamlet,  &c, 

horns,  or  itUnileil  ib* 
Highland, 
Brarclet  an 
■inner  of  1 

Impetitoia)  gii 


et.  Neck 
ill  ar  ID 


well  know  . 
g  that  of  the  bull 
Imn-aaala  fir  1.000 
a,  MantiiiDi.  Birth- 


'cd  of  abort- 
ended  lbs  meeting  of  tha  Royit  Engliih,  tbe 
13  Yorkahbe,  and  oiher  agricultural  societies. 
Nerklan  were  t*in  siiteri :  the  formir  wi*  the 
,  and  the  latter  of  20  pritei.  Narklac*  wi*  ri- 
a  lilt  lime  at  Ihe  Smithfleld  Club  Snow  ia  18M. 
mid  the  Snt  piiM  iu  bet  eUas,  at  wall  a*  (ba 
a  gold  medal  (fur  wUoh 


abiainad  la  the  f.lloaiur 
)  by  Mr.  Carlirigbl,  both 


C 


to  the  b«>t  fenule  ai 
<be  yard.     The  ■   ' 
yearbyHr.  Will... 

tnimals  bring  brad  from  Ihe  KiUerby  atock.  Maatiliii 
wioueroT  12;  and  Birthday  of  IU  piiiet.  Sincatn*  fniraattW 
of  the  Royal  Agricullnral  Sooiety  of  EngUod,  in  13»0,  tlta 
Ten  for  tha  belt  row  faaa  been  giined  eiiher  by  tba 
Booth  or  by  tntmalt  hied  hum  their  stork,  wiik  ihs 
n  of  the  two  firai  mestlngt.  when  thay  did  Ml 
and  Ihat  of  1643.  The  animals  which  took  tha 
print  on  Ihe  two  formrr  orculoni  were  both  tftarwardt 
eihibilad  againat,  and  defaiied  by,  Braoe'el.  At  tba  maat- 
mp  of  the  Royal  Agricultuial  Society  at  lewe*,  aDdaf  th* 
IfSrk-bire  aocitty  at  aneOcU,  during  th*  preatnl  y««r,  tb*  hMd 

The  wl*  wai  rery  trntaarouilf  attended  by  biatdan  of 
■hdt-botaa  Aom  aD  parte  «fSnfUiid,ai*cD  as  Seotkadaal 


d7S 
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Ivdand.  Tb»  tAAnij  of  the  herd  like  wise  indaced  mauy 
fentlemen  net  immediately  connected  with  agricultural  pur- 
auita  to  attend  the  sale.  Among  the  company  we  noticed  Sir 
W.  Lawaon,  Bart.,  J.  H.  Pawkcs,  Esq.,  Captaia  Dilke, 
Timothy  Hutton,  Esq.,  Colonel  Hudson,  Rev.  U.  J.  Dun- 
combe,  Rev.  F.  Thursby,  John  Aylmsn,  Esq.,  Capt.  Fierce, 
Dr.  Fimm,  Wm.  Mauleverer,  Esq.,  J.  C.  May,  Esq.,  Captain 
Colling,  B.  Eastwood,  Esq.,  Wm.  Torr,  Esq.,  J.  Feathecaton- 
haogh,  Esq.,  R.  Chaloner,  Esq.,  H.  Ambler,  Esq.,  James 
Douglaa,  Esq.,  &c. 

An  eioellent  luncheon  was  provided  by  Mr.  Booth  for  his 
yiaitors ;  and  among  the  decorationa  of  the  room  in  which 
it  waa  aenred  were  portraits  of  Comet,  Bracelet,  and  other 
choice  specimens  of  short-horns.  Mr.  WethereU.  of  Durham, 
80  long  known  as  an  eminent  salesman  of  short-homed  cattle, 
acted  as  auctioneer  with  his  usual  ability.  After  reading  the 
conditions  of  sale,  and  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  herd  be 
waa  about  to  dispose  of,  Mr.  WethereU  proceeded  with  the 
tale.  Tlie  bidding  was  very  spirited.  The  cows  and  heifers, 
84  in  number,  realised  1,555  guineas.  Venus  Victriz  brought 
the  highest  price,  and  was  purchaaed  by  Mr.  Chaloner,  of 
Kingsford,  Moynalty,  Ireland,  for  175  guineas.  The  bulls 
and  bull-calves,  10  in  number,  realised  482  guineas.  The 
prooceds  of  the  sale  for  the  44  head  amounted  to  about  £2,140. 
The  following  is  the  result  of  the  sale : 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Pkejudice,  red  and  white,  calved  Februaij   10th,  1844, 

got  by  Diamond,  5918;  30  guineas,  to  Mr.  Manleverer. 
Sylpbxde,    red   and  white,  calved |  February    16th,  1845, 

got  by  Morning  Star,  6223 ;  44  guineas,  to  Mr.  Ton. 
BoNNBT,  red  and  white,  calved  April  12th,  1844,  got  by 

Buckingham,  3239 ;  41  guineas,  to  Mr.  Anderson. 
Bloom,  roan,  calved  Februsiy  1st,  1846,  by  Buckingham, 

3239 ;  1 10  guineas,  to  Mr.  Ambler. 
Mamilli,  roan,  calved  March  8th,  1847,  got  by  Brigadier, 

7849 ;  32  guineas,  to  Mr.  Fawkea. 
Okrtrudb,  roan,  calved  April  29th,  1848,  got  by  Lord 

George,  10439 ;  47  guineas,  to  Mr.  Thursby. 
Edith,  roan,  calved  June  6tb,  1848,  got  by  Exquisite,  8048 ; 

51  guineas,  to  Captain  Dilke. 
fiiKTHKiOHT,  white,  calved  November  12th,  1848,  got  by 

Hamlet,  8126 ;  105  guineas,  to  Bir.  Douglaa. 
Janet,  red  and  white,  calved  November  21st,  1848,  got  by 

Landlord,  10400;  40  guineaa,to  Mr.  Fetheratonhaugh. 
Little  Fanny,  roan,  calved  Angust  14tb,  1848,  got  by  Ex- 
quisite, 8048 ;  36  guineas,  to  Mr.  Bate. 
Mother  Red  Cup,  red,  calved  November  6th,  1847,  got  by 

Hamlet,  8126 ;  37  guineas,  to  Mr.  Fawkes. 
SuNEiBB,  red  and  white,  calved  in  1845,  got  by  Morning 

Star,  6223 ;  25  guineu,  to  Mr.  R.  Outhwaite. 
Blue  Bonnet,  red  and  white,  calved  December  28th,  1848, 

got  by  Jeweller,  10354 ;  35  guineas,  to  Mr.  Lawson. 


Sunset,  red  and  wMtt,  ealvtd  Jammy  SOtk,  1840,  |0l  If 

Vanguard,  10994 ;  21  guineas,  to  Mr.  Aylaaer. 
Conceit,  roan,  calved  liarch  20th,  1848,  got  by  Exqoiaitc^ 

8018 ;  37  guineas,  to  Mr.  Lambert 
Venus  Victeix,  roan,  calved  August  25th,  1819,  got  bjYaii- 

guard,  10994;  175  guineas,  to  Mr.  B.  Boofth,  fbr  Ml 

Chaloner. 
Febsent,  white,  calved  February  lat,  1850,  got  by  Aogta- 

tine,  9913 ;  26  guineas,  to  Mr.  Lambert 
Spicey,  red  and  white,  calved  February  22nd,  1850,  got  fay 

Eiquisite,  8048 ;  33  guineas,  to  Mr.  Knox. 
Sylph,  red  and  white,  calved  April  1st  1850,  got  by  Royal 

Buck,  10750 ;  47  guineas,  to  Mr.  Lambert. 
Feaelt.  roan,  calved  August  26th,  1850,  got  by  Royal  Bod;, 

10750 ;  105  guineas,  to  Mr.  Townley. 
Obem,  white,  calved  January  25th,  1851,  got  by  Harbiagcr, 

10297 ;  70  guineas,  to  Mr.  Fetheratonhaugh. 
Damask,  red  and  white,  calved  in  1850,  .got  by  The  Dtady, 

10926 ;  21  guineas,  to  Mr.  Duncombe. 
Widb-Awakb,  ret*  and  white,  calved  August  14th,  18S0.  got 

by  Royal  Buck,  10750 ;  10  guineaa,  to  Mr.  B.  Emmcf- 

aon. 
Faeeivell,  red  and  white,  calved  June  12th,  1851,  got  fay 

Royal  Buck,  10750 ;  21  guineaa,  to  Mr.  R.  Emmenon. 
Ofpicious,  red,  calved  March  26th,  1852,  got  by  HopewcD, 

10382 ;  16  guineaa,  to  Mr.  Donglas. 
Cycloid,  red  and  white,  calved  January  15th,  1852,  got  fay 

Hopewell,  10332  ;  40  guineas,  to  Mr.  Torr. 
Equity,  red  and  white,  calved  March  17th,  1852,  got  by  Loid 

George,  10439 ;  26  guineas,  to  Mr.  Townley. 
Heirloom,  roan,  calved  December  18th,  1851,  got  by  Crown 

Prince ;  85  gumeaa,  to  Mr.  Ambler. 
EcsTACY,  white,  calved  August  2Ut,  1851,  got  bj  Hopewell, 

10332 ;  82  guineas,  to  Mr.  Douglaa. 

BULLS. 
Hamlet,  8126,  roan,  calved  October  15th,  1844,  got  by  Leo- 
nard, 4210 ;  66  guineas,  to  Bir.  Bate. 
Lord  Georoe,  10138,  white,  calved  Jane  2nd,  1846 ;  40 

guineas,  to  Mr.  Gnlland. 
Red  Knight,  red,  calved  July  28tb,  1850,  got  by  Royal 

Bock,  10750 ;  110  guineas,  to  Mr.  Hay. 
Neptune,  roan,  calved  November  14th.  1850.  got  by  Wat« 

King,  11024 ;  86  guineaa,  to  Captain  Dilke. 
Hopeful,  roan,  calved  December  22nd,  1851,  got  by  Hope- 
well, 10332;  41  guineaa,  to  Bir.  Tim. 
Twilight,  roan,  calved  December  29th,  1851,  got  by  Lord 

George,  10139 ;  11  guineas,  to  Mr.  K  Emmerson. 
George,  white,  calved  November  19th,  1851,  got  by  Lord 

George,  10439 ;  21  guineas,  to  Mr.  Spraggon. 
Killerby,  white,  calved  April  25tb,  1852,  got  by  Hopewdl, 

10332 ;  62  guineas,  to  Mr.  Knox. 
Example,  white,  calved  July  2nd,  1852,  got  by  Crown  Fkinee; 

35  guineaa,  to  Mr.  Lambert. 


AGRICULTURAL    INTELLIGENCE,    FAIRS,    &c. 


BARNSTAFLE  fair.— Almoat  every  head  of  bullock 
waa  aold  at  unusually  high  prioea,  even  to  20  per  cent,  ad- 
vinoe ;  and,  in  relation  to  prices  this  time  two  months,  the 
tdvance  is  flail  50  per  cent.  Ewea  of  the  homed  or  Exmoor 
brted  were  aold  for  24s.  a  head— double  the  aum  they  fetched 
twelve  montha  since.  They  are  a  small  race  of  sheep,  weigh- 
ing, when  fatted,  about  131bs.  the  quarter.  They  were  bought 
for  breeding,  the  mutton  being  a  favourite  as  weU  for  the 
flavour  aa  for  ita  amall  aise.  Notted  aheep  of  the  Devon 
breed,  being  a  mixture  of  the  Leicester  and  the  homed 
apeeies,  also  aold  well,  the  ewes  for  lambing  fetdiing  85a. 
each;  these  aheep  fattened  would  weigh  about  201ba.  per  qr. 
The  horaea  aold  have  fetched  good  prices,  but  there  were  omy 
lew  horaea  approaehing  to  firat  rate  quality. 

BASINGSTOKE  FAIR.— The  number  of  aheep  penned 
waa  leu  than  on  former  years,  and  the  £urmerapeiaiafiing  in  an 
advanoe  on  some  of  the  late  faira,  which  bovera  wese  iodia- 
posed  to  submit  to,  very  little  buaineaa  waa  done.  Hie  ahow 
of  other  cattle  was  but  indifferent. 

BEDALE  FORTNIGHT  FAIR.— We  had  a  thin  supply 
of  iht  cattle,  of  moderate  quality,  and  an  average  number  of 


flat  sheep  :  all  were  cleared  away  at  the  pricea  obtained  last 
market.  Lean  stock  was  in  request.  A  large  nnmber  of  half- 
bred  lunbs  were  offered,  and  aold  at  from  12a.  to  15s.  each. 
Beef,  5s.  3d.  to  6s.  per  stone— mutton,  5|d.  to  6^.  per  lb. 

BEAMINSTER  FAIR,  notwithstanding  the  unfavooiahle 
state  of  the  weather,  was  numerously  attended,  and  an  average 
amount  of  business  transacted.  The  number  of  sheep  penned 
waa  about  1,500,  most  of  which  exchanged  hands  at  the  foU 
lowing  quotationa;  namely,  bom  ewea  from  34s.  to  42s., 
Sottthdowns  from  268.  to  35a.,  lamba  from  15s.  to  24a.  Fat 
beef  sold  at  8s.,  barrenera  Ss.  per  score ;  cowa  and  calvea  from 
£8  to  £12.  A  considerable  quantity  of  cheeae  was  pitched, 
and  foiund  purchasers :  raw  milk  at  £2  10s.  to  £2  16a.,  and 
skim  from  £1  2a.  to  £1 10a.   Pigs  generally  fetched  low  pricea. 

CARLISLE  FAIR.— The  day  waa  wet  and  cold,  but  the  at- 
tendance of  buiiness-men  waa  numerous  and  important.  The 
aopply  of  cattle  was  short— so  short  of  promising  stock  that 
many  peraons  who  btended  to  purchaae  largely  were  disap- 
pointed ;  pricea,  as  a  consequence,  ruled  high,  the  advanoe  on 
the  best  qualitiei  averaging  from  ten  to  twelve  per  caA.  8faea» 
and  lambs  were  equally  in  request,  and  ad? anoed  tboTe  the  U^ 
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prioM  obtained  it  xeoent  fiuxs ;  tlie  former  firom  2i.  6d.  to  8i. 
od.  a  head ;  the  latter.  Is.  to  Is.  6d.,  and  in  some  instances  2s. 
a  head.  One  person  of  whom  we  inquired  the  coarse  of  busi- 
ness said — "  Ay,  sheep  were  sheep,  snd  as  to  lambs  I  dared 
not  purchase,  for  I  don't  expect  that  profit  ctn  be  made  out  of 
them."  In  the  horse-iair  in  Lowther-street,  there  was  the 
usual  large  show  of  hard  working  farm-horses  at  this  season, 
most  of  whom  might  ha?e  berai  bought  on  very  reasonable 
terms,  but,  truth  to  tell,  the  majority  were  worth  little.  Of 
good  cobs,  handsome  roadsters,  hunters,  and  carriage  horses 
there  were  few  indeed;  we  msy  say,  none.  These  are  all 
picked  up  by  the  dealers  before  they  come  openly  to  market. 
Nothing  Tcry  good  can  be  obtained  for  less  than  fh)m  £40  to 
£45 ;  ordinaries,  £30  to  £35.  There  were  no  real  Shetland 
ponies :  only  a  few  cross-breeds  of  no  likelihood.  Tsken  as  a 
whoK  the  fair  was  a  brisk  one— and  even  the  pigs  exposed  in 
Lowther-street  partook  of  the  upward  movement.  It  is  a  bad 
frunter  indeed  for  which  the  seUer  does  not  now  ask  from  16s. 
to  20s  esch. 

.  CREDITON  FAIR— There  wu  but  a  small  supply :  poor 
■ftock  sold  freely,  psrtieularly  steers ;  a  moderate  supply  of 
beet  which  sold  at  8s.  Od.  to  9s.  per  score.  Of  stock  sheep 
there  was  also  but  a  moderate  supply,  which  found  ready  pur- 
chaaers. 

COPPERHOUSE  FAIR  was  weU  attended.  Fat  bullocks 
sold  at  from  46s.  to  47s,  per  cwt.,  and  other  cattle  at  about  the 
average  prices. 

DRIFFIELD  FAIR.— The  harvest  being  nearly  brought 
to  a  close,  the  attendance  of  farmers  and  othitn  waa  very  nu- 
ineroQi.  Hie  supply  of  homed  cattle  was  small,  and  prin- 
etpally  graaing  stock.  There  waa  a  very  large  supply  of  sheep 
and  lamba,  which  were  readily  bought  up.  Lambs  averaged 
from  22s.  to  31s.  6d.  per  head,  and  holdmg  ewea  from  26a.  to 
30».  per  head. 

DUNDEE  FAIR— Owing  to  the  high  prices  obtained  at 
the  Falkirk  Trysts,  the  condition  of  wintering  food,  and  the 
propitiona  state  of  the  weather,  a  more  than  luual  attendance 
of  dealera  was  induced.  The  ahow  of  wintering  stock  was 
▼astly  superior,  both  in  point  of  quality  and  numbers,  to  the 
displays  at  the  two  former  markets ;  and  from  the  large  at- 
tendance of  purchaaera  prieea  oonaequently  ranged  high.  For 
fat  cattle  6a.  to  7s.  a  stone  waa  asked,  and  for  secondary  beasts 
6s.  to  6s.  a  stone ;  for  two-year-old  stots,  £7  to  £10 ;  three- 
year-olds,  £9  to  £12 ;  milk  cows,  from  £7  to  £12  10s. ;  and 
for  calvers,  £12  5s.  to  £15.  Owing  to  the  severity  of  last 
winter,  but  mostly  to  the  great  purchases  by  Irish  farmers, 
there  were  no  sheep  at  the  market,  and  the  few  lambs  exposed, 
which  were  not  of  first-rate  quality,  were  sold  at  from  4a.  6d. 
to  6t.  6d.  each.  The  show  of  horses  was  much  auperior  to 
those  produced  at  the  "  first''  fair,  and  the  supply  waa  much 
greater  than  the  demand.  Good  draught  horses  brought  from 
£30  to  £35 ;  two-year-old  colts  from  £20  to  £25  ;  snd  ponies, 
£3,  £10,  £12,  and  £15.  Purchases  were  cautiously  and  stiffly 
made  until  an  advanced  hour  in  the  afternoon,  when  bargaina 
were  closed  more  readily  at  the  prices  previously  obtained,  and 
by  5  o'clock  there  were  very  few  cattle  for  sale.  A  number  of 
horses,  both  good  and  infuior,  however,  lef(  the  field  without 
dianging  hands. 

DUNSE  EWE  AND  LABfB  TRYST.-There  was  but  a 
small  supply  both  of  ewes  and  lambs,  which  were  all  aoon  and 
easily  disposed  of  at  high  prices.  Ewes  realised  from  4s.  to 
6s.  above  last  year's  prices ;  bred  ewes  sold  from  36s.  to  40s., 
and  half-bred  do.  from  30s.  6d.  to  34s.  There  was  only  one 
lot  of  bred  lambs  shown,  and  sold  for  21s.  Half-bred  lambs 
brought  firom  15s.  to  19s.,  and  Cheviot  do.  from  10s.  to  15s. 
There  were  few  cattle,  and  prices  much  the  same  as  recent 
markets. 

EVESHAM  FAIR  was  but  moderately  suppUed  with  fht 
cattle.  Store  were  very  plentiful,  and  more  equsl  to  the  de- 
mand. Of  .sheep  the  supply  was  good,  and  prime  qualities 
realised  6d.*per  lb.  There  were  manv  good  rams,  but  the  sale 
was  flat,  and  price  low.  Agricultural  horses  were  plentiful ; 
nags  were  in  demand.    Altogether  trade  waa  dull. 

GLASTONBURY  FAIR  was  very  numerously  attended  by 
dealera  and  others.  Good  beef  aold  readily>t  from  9s.  to  9s. 
6d.  per  score.  Good  wether  sheep  fetched  6d. ;  ewes,  5d.  to 
S^d.  per  lb.  There  waa  a  great  many  horses  offered,  but  very 
Ibw  good  ones,  and  a  large  number  of  colta,  which  aold  well. 

GLOUCESTER  MARKET  waa  tolerably  weU  snppUcd 
•ad  attnided,  and  with  the  exoaptioii  of  the  buiineti  done  m 


the  traaafcr  of  stock,  an  esoelknt  demand  waa  ezperienoe^* 
and  good  prioea  were  obtained.  The  ahow  of  cattle  waa  ex- 
tensive but  of  inferior  quality ;  prieea  had  a  downward  ten- 
dency, and  a  great  number  remained  unaold.  Wether  sheep 
(of  which  there  were  but  few  penned)  sold  at  6d.  per  lb.; 
ewes,  from  5d.  to  S^d.  Of  cheese  there  were  nearly  200  tons, 
the  principal  part  of  which  found  buyers  at  the  following 
prices : — Best  doubles  from  48s.  to  54s. ;  singles,  42s.  to  46s. ; 
seconds,  36s.  to  40s.;  skim,  21s.  to  28s.  per  cwt.  Of  wool 
there  were  only  about  150  tods,  owing  no  doubt,  in  a  great 
measure^  to  the  unfavourable  weather.  The  whole  of  it  waa 
sold  at  from  28a.  to  81s.  per  tod. 

KENDAL  FORTNIGHTLY  FAIR.— Sheep  were  nnme- 
rooa  and  in  fkir  reqoest  at  late  enhanced  prices.  Cross  breeds 
in  general  obtained  .'from  268.  to  30s.  per  head;  blackfaced 
ones  fh)m  20s.  to  24s.  each ;  email  fell  Sheep  from  17a.  to  )9f. 
Lamba  of  all  breeda  varied  in  price  from  17a.  to  21s. ;  Lambs 
for  feeding  of  from  138.  to  14s.  6d.  Sheep,  out  of  condition, 
and  which  were  chiefly  pnrchaaed  by  farmers,  were  readily 
diaposed  of  at  from  19a.  to  21a.  6d.  Calves  were  also  plen- 
tiful and  met  with  a  ready  sale  at  firom  II.  12s.  to  81. 38.  CoWi 
were  selling  at— for  the  best  description  at  from  lOf.  to  12f. 
10s. ;  aged  and  inferior  onea  at  firom  8/.  to  9f.  Heifers  were 
numerous,  but  generally  of  a  small  sise  and  not  by  any  meant 
in  prime  condition.  Prices  for  such  kind  of  stock  ranged  firom 
8f.  to  llf.  10a.  Lean  cattle,  milk  cows  of  which  there  were 
several  at  market,  were  being  disposed  of  at  from  9/.  to  12f. 
The  above  prieea  were  the  general  ratea  paid,  but  these  were 
a  few  auperior  animala  that  obtained  higher  figures. 

LEWES  GREAT  SHEEP  FAIR.— There  were  penned 
about  25,000  sheep  and  lamba.  The  attendanee  of  purchaaera 
was  unusually  large,  and  the  fair  opened  with  a  brisk  do> 
maud,  which  continued  up  to  dinner-hour,  at  which  time 
quite  two>thirds  of  the  sbeep  had  changed  hsnds  at  the  fid- 
lowing  prices :  Ewes,  from  26s.  to  37s. ;  ewe  tegs,  from  26s. 
to  32s. ;  wether  lambs,  firom  19s.  to  29s.  6d. ;  wethers,  from 
SOs.  to  85s.  Among  those  sold  were^Ewes :  A  very  fine  lot 
belonging  to  Mr.  Doiman,  of  Stoneham,  for  37s. ;  the  second 
lot  at  30s.  Mr.  Emery,  of  Hurston,  who  lost  20  of  his  ewes 
ftom  the  Lewea  Paddock  the  night  before,  adid  hia  at  42a. ; 
Mr.  Gorringe,  of  Kingston,  at  37s.;  Mr.  Woodman,  of 
Glyndboume,  at  358.;  Mr.  Hart,  of  Beddingham,  at  36a, ; 
Mr.  Penfold,  of  Barringtona,  at  34b.  ;  Mr.  Georce  Blaker,  fi 
Pangdean,  at  31s.  6d. ;  Colonel  Paine,  at  36s. ;  Sir.  Steyning 
Beard,  at  288.;  Mr.  Hudson,  at  31s.  6d.;  Mr.  Gaoaden 
(broken-mouthed),  at  22s.  6d. ;  Bir.  Cowley,  of  Preston,  at 
36s.;  Mr.  Clew,  at  30s. ;  Mr.  Catt,of  Itford,  at  26s.  6d.; 
Mr.  Hudson,  at  27s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Turner,  of  Chinton,  at  32s. ; 
Mr.  Willard,  of  Newhaven,  at  31a. ;  Bir.  Ellia,  of  Ezceat,  at 
31s.  6d. ;  second  lot,  28s. ;  Mr.  Wood,  of  Plnmpton,  at  28s. ; 
Mr.  Elphick,  of  Newhaven,  at  85s.;  Mr.  Pennington,  at  28s. ; 
Mr.  Madgwick,  at  SOs. ;  Mr.  Scrace.  of  Friston,  at  34s. ;  Mr. 
Child,  of  Michdham,  at  83s. ;  Mr.  Stunt,  of  Southerham,  at 
33s.  Wether  Lambs :  Mr.  Turner,  of  DitchUng,  at  29s.  6d. ; 
seconds,  25s.;  Mr.  Waters,  at  28s. ;  Mr.  J.  Gorringe,  at  26s. ; 
Mr.  Catt,  Westfirle,  seconds,  at  19s. ;  Mr.  P.  Beard,  at  27s.; 
Bir.  Waterman,  of  Piddinghoe,  at  24b.;  Bir.  Lane,  at  27s.; 
Mr.  Famcombe,  at  24s. ;  Mr.  Lambe,  at  25s. ;  Mr.  Tanner,  at 
27s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Hide,  of  Chiddbgly,  at  I9s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Child,  of 
Michelham,  at  24s. ;  Mr.  Stunt,  at  25s. ;  Bir.  Tompsett,  of 
Deans,  at  21s.  6d. ;  Bir.  Tompsett.  of  Balmer,  at  19s. ;  also 
Mr.  Pennmgton,  at  22s. ;  Bir.  Elphick,  at  24s. ;  Mr.  Catti  at 
25s.;  second,  21s.;  Mr.  Alfiree,  at  248.  Wethers:  Mr. 
Wood,  of  Hiekstead,  at  Sla.,  which  were  re-aold  immediately 
afterwarda  at  828. ;  Mr.  Watera,  of  Cooksbridge,  at  82a. ; 
Mr.  Hillman,  of  Barcombe,  at  35s.  Ewe  Tegs :  Bir.  Scraae, 
of  Ditchling,  at  SOs.,  mixed.  There  were  some  veiy  good 
rams  for  sale  in  the  fair,  which  attracted  considerable  attri- 
tion. Amonc  these  we  noticed  those  from  the  flocks  of  the 
Eari  of  Chii^ter,  Mr.  John  Saxby,  Mr.  Boys,  Mr.  ThOtaiaa 
EUman,  &c ;  but  the  flockmaater  who  made  tiie  greateat'dia- 
play  waa  Mr.  Hampton,  of  Applesham.  He  lnt>n|^t  into  the 
fair  the  surprising  number  of  52  rama  and  ram  lambs,  of 
which  he  sold  50,  realising  for  rama  from  £7  to  £15  158.«.  and 
for  ram  lamba  from  £3  to  £5  each.  Before  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  pens  were  p^eralhr  deared  at  tbe  ]^eM 
we  have  mentioned.  Veiw  manv  porcbaaers  who  atrlvcd  tt 
noon  were  eompelled  to  leave  without  being  able  to  seeotv  to 
tbemaelves  a  single  lot.  In  fret*  take  the  fhir  dtofethrr,  it 
waa  the  beat  that  hM  been  hdd  for  88  yctrii  tmf  troni 
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tiM  atnordiatrj  rtiwctardf  tte  fitMBt  ywr,  vUob  ia 

tpring^  placed  tha  floekmssten  in  the  gratteit  potnbto  itrtiti 
for  feed,  tnd  in  autnmn  forniahet  an  extraordinaiy  abondanoe 
of  aftermath  and  root  food.  To  meet  thtt  demand  there  ia 
not  sofficient  aupply,  and  hence  the  advance  in  prioea. — 8u»$ex 
Mxpreu. 

MINNYHIVE  FAIR.— Betwixt  two  and  thiee  thouaand 
draft  ewea  and  lamba  were  ahown.  Tlie  demand  waa  excellent, 
•ad  the  lota  tpeedilj  changed  owncra.  Lamba  brooght  about 
la.  6d.  per  head  more  than  at  the  Auguit  fair ;  and  ewea 
about  Sa.  6d.  higher  than  the  prioea  current  at  the  aame  market 
in  1851. 

MOFFAT  ANNUAL  TUP  MARKET.— The  ahow  in 

Kiot  of  numbera  waa  oonaiderably  above  an  average  there 
ing  about  300  sheep  more  than  there  were  laat  year,  the 
number  this  year  being  about  1.800,  whereaa  laat  year  it 
waa  aomewhat  short  of  1,000.  The  buyera  were  nnmerooa 
from  all  parts,  composed  of  the  Highlandera  that  attended  the 
Falkirk  tryst.  Englishmen  from  the  Tarioua  breeding  counUea, 
and  the  farmers  in  the  neighbouring  districts.    The  principal 

Kt  of  the  stock  was  composed  of  Cheriots,  and  a  few  of  the 
oester  breed.  The  demand  appeared  to  be  principally  for 
the  Cheviot  sheep ;  but  the  Leioesters  bemg  f^wer  in  num- 
ber, met  with  a  ready  sale.  Very  little  busiaess  waa  done  in 
the  eariy  part  of  the  morning ;  but  shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
the  trains  from  Carlisle  and  Edinburgh  about  eleven  o'clock 
fwhieh  traioa  brought  the  bulk  of  the  purchasera),  a  good 
deal  of  business  waa  done.  The  weather  being  very 
favourable  for  the  market,  and  the  aeason  being  all  that 
could  be  deaired  for  pasture,  the  stock  waa  in  very  excellent 
condition ;  in  short,  such  a  show  in  point  of  numbera  and  qua- 
lity was  never  seen  at  Moffst.  Thero  is  no  doubt,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  extra  numbera  ahown  here  to-day,  atock  of  all 
kinds  would  have  advanced  very  considerably,  aa  every  intend- 
ing purchaser  before  coming  to  the  market  had,  it  appeared, 
made  up  his  mind  for  a  considerable  advance,  but  the  extra 
atock  shown  had  the  effect  of  checking  the  anticipated  great 
rise  to  a  certain  extent.  The  large  price  got  of  late  yeara  for 
aheep,  more  particularly  at  the  auction  aalea  in  the  aouth  of 
Scotland,  had,  it  appeara  aet  all  store  farmera  on  edge,  and 
had  ail  but  glutted  the  market  upon  thia  occasion.  For  really 
good  Cheviots,  an  advance  of  from  Ss.,  10s.,  to  16a.,  and  even 
np  to  1/.  a  head  was  got,  according  to  quality,  in  the  morn- 
ing, above  the  prices  of  laat  jear.  R^ardiug  the  Leioesters, 
we  can  only  aay  that  a  ahade  higher  was  got  for  this  kind 
above  last  year,  and  although  not  up  to  the  auction  salea  in 
the  district  for  this  seaaon,  a  total  clearance  waa  effected. 
Irrltiid.  as  at  all  markets  of  late,  haa  stood  foremost  in  the 
field,  snd  upon  thia  occasion  has  purchaaed  largely  amongst 
the  Leicester  stock.  The  Leicester  sheep,  it  was  allowed, 
broug  t  from  3/.  10s.  to  5/.,  and  so  high  as  6/.  waa  obtained. 
The  Cheviots  effected  all  but  a  clearance,  the  only  thing  being 
left  was  a  few  of  the  higher  priced  kinda  of  sheep,  and  a  few 
of  the  inferior  qualities — ^the  former  of  which  might  probably 
be  disposed  of  before  leaving  the  atance,  but  the  latter  were 
only  ttt  for  the  Liverpool  butchera.  All  good  serviceable 
aheep  met  a  good  sale.  Although  there  were  no  ewes  on  the 
market  stance,  we  believe  aeveral  hundreda  were  diapoaed  of  at 
the  last  Falkirk  tryst  rates. — Dundee  Courier. 

NANCLEDREA  FAIR  waa  well  supplied  with  various 
kinds  of  cattle.  The  umpires,  Mr.  Richard  Berryman,  St. 
Erth ;  Mr.  John  Michell,  Zennor ;  and  Mr.  Josiah  Glaason, 
Chyponda,  Toweduack.  awarded  the  successftd  competitors  as 
follows : — Best  mare  and  colt  for  general  purposea,  Mr.  James 
H.  Sandow,  Lelant ;  best  saddle  mare  from  two  to  three  years 
old.  Mr.  Robert  Cumow,  Towednack ;  best  cart  horse,  Mr. 
Martin  Trewhdia,  Lelant;  best  colt  from  one  to  two  yeara 
old,  Mr.  Matthew  Trewhella,  Brunion ;  best  colt  from  two  to 
three  yeara  old.  Mr.  William  Quick,  Lelant ;  best  fat  bullock, 
Mr.  Thomaa  Michell,  Lelant ;  best  milch  cow,  Mr.  William 
Eddy,  Lelant ;  beat  two  yetrs  old  heifer,  ditto ;  beat  bull,  Mr. 
William  Richarda,  Penzance. 

NORTHAMPTON  CHEESE  FAIR.— The  quantity  of 
cheese  pitched  thia  year  was  very  amall — the  smallest  we  re- 
member to  have  seen.  There  was  about  a  couple  of  tona  from 
dailies  in  our  own  neighbourhood,  which  aold,  the  akim  milk 
at  from  28s.  to  32a.,  and  the  two  meal  at  40a.  The  Leiceater- 
•hire  factora  brought  about  four  tona,  which  fetched  from  S6a. 
tb  60s.  Part  only  waa  aold.  Sheep  and  cattle-^-sbeep  eapcei« 
tUy— more  than  eoonterbalance  the  defleieocy  of  the  ebeese. 


Tba  lInkcl-i|Mm^  OB  Moadaj  ImI.  vis 
aheep,  both  ahearboga  and  ewea,  which  fietchcd  high  nrieea, 
and  were  all  aold.  Mutton  waa  in  abort  aapply,  and  all  wm 
aold  from  8s.  6d.  to  4a.  per  at.  Store  beaata  were  aa  indUs- 
rent  ahow,  and  were  moatly  aold  at  prices  of  wbiek  the  graiian 
complained  aa  being  very  high.  There  waa  aboat  the  aacal 
anpply  of  beef,  which  aold  at  firom  8a.  4d.  to  8a.  Sd.  par  aloM. 
choioe  things  making  8a.  lOd.  and  over.  There  vera  aome  d* 
cellent  rama,  and  Measra.  Lyna  and  Cotber,  of  Middle  Astoa, 
aold  88  and  let  2,  at  an  average  of  neariy  91.,  altkoogh  Mr. 
Cother  atated  that  he  had  previoualy  aold  60  thia  aaaaea,  100 
of  the  whole  being  ahearlinga,  sueh  waa  the  aobafaatial 
ter  of  the  flock,  and  ao  high  the  reputation  of  that 
among  our  breedera. 

PENRITH  FORTNIGHT  FAT  FAIR.— Very  few 
and  cattle  were  ahown,  in  conaequence  of  there  beiaf  a 
fair  at  Pooley  Bridge  on  the  aame  day.    Few  eMae 
effected,  the  pricea  being  about  the  aame  aa  tboae  at  tke  laH 
fair. 

POOLEY  BRIDGE  SHEEP  FAIR.— The  eibibitieB  of 
all  kinda  of  aheep  waa  a  very  acanty  one.  Sellmg  wta  brill; 
and  altogether  the  fair  was  a  capit^  good  one,  three  ahiUiofi 
a  head  l^ing  the  general  quotation  above  the  prioea  at  tins 
fair  laat  year. 

TOWEDNACK  FAIR  waa  wcU  aupplied  with  frt  eattk, 
which  met  with  a  ready  aale.  Then  were  also  some  Am 
horses,  yet  only  a  few  exchanged  hands. 

WOODBURY  HILL  SHEEP  FAIR  was  well  sappliad 
with  aheep,  which  met  with  a  ready  aale  at  pricea  full  equal  to 
thoae  realiaed  at  recent  faira.  A  capital  lot  of  one  hnndzed 
ewea  belonging  to  J.  J.  Farquharaon,£aq.,  were  aold  by  anctaoa^ 
and  fetched  from  348.  to  70a.  In  the  horae  fair  there  waa  a 
poor  aupply  of  hacka ;  but  of  cart  oolta  many  wero  offorad, 
and  aeveral  changed  hands  at  high  pricea. — Dontt  Paper. 

WORCESTER  FAIR.— The  attendance  of  buyers  and 
dealers  waa  very  numerous,  and  the  railway  traina,  special  and 
otherwise,  wero  well  patronised.  The  hop  merchanta  ftom 
a  distance  generally  ronewed  their  complaint  that  the  fair  ia 
held  at  least  a  fortnight  earlier  than  is  warranted  by  the  quan- 
tity of  hops  which  the  district  for  yeara  paat  haa  been  enabled 
to  prepare  for  the  market.  Of  new  pocketa  weighed  thia  day 
there  wero  243  only,  which  aold  at  pricea  ranging  from  80t. 
to  908.  percwt.  The  cheeae  fair,  held  in  the  Com  Exchange; 
Angel- street,  waa  siugularly  deficient  of  best  deacriptiuaa, 
while  the  small  supply  of  skims  realized  from  20s.  to  24a.  per 
cwt.  The  number  of  sheep  penned  in  the  cattle-market 
amounted  to  nearly  6,000,  being  an  increaae  of  about  1,000 
over  last  year,  though  the  greateat  numbor  ever  here  eibibited 
for  aale  reached  7,(M0.  in  1847.  Cattle  not  so  numerous  aa  oa 
former  occasiona,  while  of  horaea  and  store  piga  there  waa  aa 
exceedingly  fair  show ;  the  latter  fetched  good  pricea.  Btti, 
6d.  to  G^d.  per  lb. ;  mutton  at  the  same  figure.  The  sale  of  a 
number  of  fine  Leicester  ewes,  by  Measra.  Hobhe  and  Sot, 
realiaed  fair  prices.  Some  cross-bred  rama,  belonging  to  Mi. 
Walker,  of  Blackmore  Park,  were  sold  by  Mr.  hirgs,  at  pncea 
averaging  £7  each,  and  a  remarkably  fine  one  waa  knocked 
down  for  £17.  Mr.  Bentl«>y  disposed  of  eighty-one  ahearhog 
Cotswold  rams,  averaging  £6  10s.  each,  bred  by  Mr.  William 
Hewer,  of  Northleach.  Mr.  Saundera  aold  aome  waggon  and 
hack  horses,  whi;  h  also  realised  good  pncea.  Mr.  Arkdl  «b> 
tained  an  average  of  £7  lOs.  each  on  the  sale  of  aome  very 
fine  Cotawold  rema,  belonging  to  Mr.  Fletcher ;  and  there 
were  aeveral  other  aales  of  cattle,  &&,  on  the  ground. 

YORK  FORTNIGHT  MARKET.— We  had  a  good  sup. 
ply  of  fat  beasts,  which  caused  pricea  to  recede  a  little  ttom 
last  market.  Prime-fed,  choice  beaats,  5s.  0d. ;  inferior  ditto 
had  dull  aale  at  5a.  per  stone  and  under,  with  many  onaild. 
Mutton  sheep  were  in  good  »upply,  and  pricea  lower  i  ewe*, 
5d. — wethers,  gimmers,  and  lamba,  light  weighta,  6d.  per  lb. 
Calving  and  dairy  cowa  were  in  good  auppl]!  and  demand,  at 
steady  prices.  A  quantity  of  lean  beaita  had  good  aale,  and 
ratea  high  compared  with  those  obtained  for  fat  beasts,  thul 
leaving  a  dreary  prospect  for  grasing ;  many  untold.  Orasing 
lamba  and  ewea  for  tupping : — Thia  waa  the  first  of  three 
marketa  for  thia  kind  of  grasing  stock,  and  which  becomea 
more  important  every  year.  To-day  we  had  an  immense  sop* 
ply  of  Sooth  Down,  Yorkshire,  Wold,  Ba*mahire,  Oheviot» 
Tees  Water,  Scotch  snd  Border,  Masham,  and  Moor-bred  ewis 
and  lamba :  all  theae  had  good  aale^  at  prices  seemingly  Im- 
possible to  pay  for  grasing.    A  few  only  were  misold. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING  THE   MONTH    OF  SEPTEMBER. 


One  of  the  most  ttdious  and  expenuYe  hanrestt 
we  hire  had  for  some  years  has  at  length  been 
iirought  to  a  conclusion ;  the  result  is  what  might 
be  expected  under  the  circumstances-— great  variety 
in  the  quality  of  the  new  grain,  and  a  very  unsatis- 
fiictory  return  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  as  far 
«s  the  farmers  of  the  south  are  concerned.  The 
loss  from  the  inferiority  of  the  quality  alone  must 
prove  immense,  and  we  fear  that  the  season  will  be 
most  disastrous  to  the  British  agriculturists.  The 
yield  to  the  acre  may  perhaps  not  prove  so  bad  as 
was  at  one  time  feared,  but  as  a  large  proportion  of 
the  wheat  is  not  worth  more  than  28s.  to  30s.  per 
qr.y  and  some  even  less,  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
that  even  with  a  full  average  in  quantity  the  grower 
will  not  be  remunerated  by  his  crop  for  his  outlay. 

The  mischief  done  by  the  very  inauspicious  wea- 
ther experienced  from  the  commencement  of  Au« 
gust  up  to  the  20th,  during  which  period  we  had 
only  three  dry  days,  was  far  more  serious  in  the 
southern  than  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. To  the  north  of  the  river  H  umber  the  grain 
was  not  then  so  far  advanced,  nor  was  the  weather 
BO  thoroughly  wet,  as  with  us ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  principal  wheat  and  barley-producing  coun- 
ties have  this  year  suffered  most  extensively.  We 
think  that  as  regards  quantity  the  aggregate  yield 
of  wheat  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  probably  turn 
out  equal  to  that  of  average  years ;  but  in  quality 
the  deficiency  will  be  very  great.  During  the  last 
months  new  wheat  has  come  fonvard  pretty  freely 
*  in  all  the  markets  of  the  south,  and  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity has  therefore  been  afforded  of  judging.  The 
bulk  of  straw  is  acknowledged  to  be  immense;  and 
notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  small  shrivelled 
grains,  in  consequence  of  premature  ripeness,  blight, 
mildew,  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  damp  con- 
dition in  which  most  of  the  wheat  was  carried,  there 
are  comparatively  few  complaints  of  the  yield  to  the 
acre.  The  great  source  of  regret  is  the  defective 
quality  and  light  weight :  few  samples  are  entirely 
free  from  sprout,  the  condition  is  very  generally 
loft,  and  the  weight  per  bushel  4  to  5lbs.  lighter  on 
ihe  average  than  last  year.  These  remarks  may  be 
considered  as  applying  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
wheat  crop  grown  south  of  the  H umber,  certainly 
the  most  important  section  of  the  kingdom.  As 
we  proceed  northward  we  find  the  quality  improve ; 
and  in  Yorkshire  and  further  norUi  there  will,  we 
art  inclined  to  think,  be  no  deficiency.    Barley,  the 


next  crop  in  importance  to  wheat,  has  suffered  to 
nearly  the  same  extent ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
really  fine  malting  samples  will  be  universally  scarce 
this  season.  The  very  hot  weather  in  July  was  not 
favourable  for  this  grain,  and  the  subsequent  ex* 
cess  of  wet  caused  sprout  and  discoloration;  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  new  barley  will  there- 
fore be  unfit  for  malting  purposes.  The  yield  we 
are  disposed  to  estimate  at  about  an  average.  Oats 
are  not  so  extensively  grown  in  England  as  they 
used  to  be  formerly :  the  quality  has  been  more  or 
less  injured  by  the  wet  weather  in  August ;  still, 
according  to  the  acreable  breadth  sown,  the  return 
will  we  think  turn  out  tolerably  well.  A  conside* 
rable  proportion  of  the  winter-planted  beans  was 
destroyed  by  blight,  and  those  sown  in  spring  suf- 
fered in  the  first  instance  from  drought,  and  sub- 
sequently from  wet;  the  yield  is  therefore  short, 
and  the  quaUty  various.  Peas  are  a  deficient  crop, 
but  a  part  was  secured  early,  of  satisfactory  quality. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  will  be  observed  that 
we  do  not  consider  ourselves  justified  in  estimating 
the  produce  of  any  description  of  grain  or  pulse 
at  more  than  an  average  in  quantity ;  and  the  qua-' 
lity  of  each  will,  we  apprehend,  be  found  inferior  to 
the  growth  of  moderately  good  seasons. 

We  have  now  to  draw  attention  to  the  potato 
crop,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  this  impor** 
tant  article  of  food  has  suffered  quite  as  exten- 
sively from  the  generally  unfavourable  character 
of  the  season  as  have  the  com  crops.  The 
disease  attacked  this  root  earlier  than  usual,  and 
we  began  to  hear  complaints  as  early  as  July;  to 
these,  however,  little  attention  was  then  paid,  for  up 
to  that  period  the  grain  fields  presented  so  promis- 
ing an  appearance,  that  a  partial  loss  of  the  potato 
was  not  considered  of  sufiicient  importance  to  pro- 
duce much  infiuence.  Since  then  it  has,  however, 
become  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
the  subject  has,  therefore,  received  strict  attention. 
The  result  of  the  investigation  has  been  the  con- 
viction that  the  disease  is  more  general  and  virulent 
than  it  has  been  in  any  preceding  season  for  several 
years  past;  and  many  parties,  who  are  well  qualified 
to  decide  on  the  point,  are  of  opinion  that  the  loss 
will  be  as  great,  if  not  greater  than  in  the  disas- 
trous year  1846.  It  is  tolerably  plain,  therefore, 
that  there  will  be  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the 
total  quantity  of  food  raised  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  that  unless  we  have  a  much  higher  rang^ 
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of  prices  than  we  have  yet  had  nnce  the  commence- 
ment of  free-trade  our  farmers  must  be  in  a  worse 
position  than  at  any  previous  period.  The  probable 
future  ranf^^e  of  prices  has  consequently  become  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance.  A  month  ago 
there  was  every  appearance  of  the  value  of  wheat 
rising  materially,  and  in  the  month  of  August  an 
advance  of  Ss.  to  6s.  per  qr.  was  realized.  This 
was  caused  by  the  fearB  entertained  that  the  wet 
weather  then  experienced  would  produce  extensive 
mischief.  These  Jtars  have  been  more  than  re- 
alized; of  this  we  have  undoubted  proof  in  the 
samples  of  the  new  produce ;  notwithstanding  which 
the  trade  has  languished,  and  a  part  of  the  rise  has 
been  lost.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious :  whilst  the  harvest  has  turned 
out  so  unsatisfactory  in  this  country,  the  north  of 
Europe  has  been  favoured  with  good  crops. 
America  has  an  abundant  harvest,  and  in  Southern 
Russia  there  will  be  a  large  surplus  of  wheat  over 
what  the  home  demand  will  require,  for  export. 
The  whole  of  this  surplus  can  at  any  period  be 
poured  into  the  British  markets ;  foreign  growers 
may,  and  probably  will,  wait  for  some  advance  be- 
fore they  consign  largely ;  but  the  knowledge  that 
we  may  be  overwhelmed  with  foreign  supplies  pre- 
vents our  merchants  and  millers  acting  with  con- 
fidence, keeps  farmers  in  constant  apprehension 
and  prevents  them  receiving  anything  like  a  remu- 
nerative return  for  their  outlay  of  capital  and  in- 
dustry. 

That  very  large  importations  of  grain  will  be 
needed  cannot  be  questioned;  and  this  being  tole- 
rably well  understood  abroad,  holders  on  the  other 
side  may  perhaps  not  be  in  any  hurry  to  forward 
supplies,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  are  rather  inclined 
to  expect  a  moderate  improvement  on  present  rates. 
The  imports  lately  have  not  been  very  large,  and, 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  corresponding  period 
last  year,  a  material  falling  off  is  shown.  During 
the  seven  months  ending  5th  August,  the  importa- 
tions into  the  United  Kingdom  have  been,  in— 

1852.  1851. 

Wheat 1,327,790  qrs.     2,683,177  qrs. 

Barley 364,396   „  61 1,679  *, 

Oats 540,012    „  774,301  „ 

Beans 249,487   „  181,770  „ 

Peas 42,818   „  58,488,, 

Indian  Corn..      708,864    „        1,081,597  „ 

Flour 2,417,463  cwt.      3,171,833  cwt. 

Total,  including  — — —  ■ 

Flour  as  Grain  3,930,631  qrs.     6,323,004  qrs. 
Business  at  Mark  Lane  has  been  quiet  through- 
out the  month,  and  the  fluctuations  in  prices  have 
not  been  of  much  importance. 

The  arrivals  of  wheat  coastwise  have  been  mode- 
rate, and  the  quantity  brought  forward  week  by 


week  from  the  home  counties  len  tiiaa  k 
usually  the  case  immediately  after  harvest.  This 
may,  however,  be  readily  accounted  for — the  new 
wheat  having  been  so  badly  harvested  as  to  render 
farmers  unwiUing  to  thrash  freely  until  it  shall 
have  been  in  stack  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  it  to 
harden  and  improve  in  condition.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  supply  has,  however,  oonmsted  of 
new,  from  which  it  might  be  argued  that  stocks  of 
old  are  running  short;  but  this  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  coincide  with. 

At  the  close  of  August  the  commoner  runs  of 
new  Essex  and  Kent  red  wheat,  weighing  56  to 
57  lbs.,  were  worth  32s.  to  33s.  per  qr. ;  the  finer 
kinds,  35s.  to  37s. ;  superior,  38s.  to  408.  These 
rates  have  been  tolerably  well  supported,  though 
the  demand  has  not  at  any  period  been  active. 
It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  describe 
the  transactions  which  have  taken  place  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  as  scarcely  any  alteiation  has 
occurred  either  in  demand  or  vidue.  The  best 
picked  lots  have  been  taken  off  readily  by  the 
millers,  but  factors  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain any  improvement.  The  ordinary  kinds  have 
been  bought  principally  by  the  starch-makers,  at 
308.  to  32s.  per  qr.  Most  of  the  white  wheat,  which 
has  come  forward  in  tolerably  dry  condition,  the 
weight  being  rather  below  61  lbs.  per  bushel,  has 
sold  at  42s.  per  qr.  Within  the  last  eight  or  ten 
days  the  disposition  to  purchase  has  slightly  in- 
creased, and  in  partial  cases  an]advance  of  Is.  per  qr. 
has  been  realized  for  the  best-conditioned  samples. 

As  yet,  comparatively  little  wheat  has  reached 
us  from  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  that 
neighbourhood ;  that  which  has  come  forward  haS| 
for  the  most  part,  been  of  very  ordinary  quality, 
and  all  the  reports  agree  in  stating  that  the  injury 
sustained  by  the  wheat  crop,  on  the  fen  lands  along 
the  east  coast,  has  been  very  extensive.  Prices 
range  very  wide  in  the  markets  in  that  quarter,  say 
from  25s.  to  44s.  per  qr.,  according  to  quality. 

The  arrivals  of  foreign  wheat  into  London  have 
not  been  particularly  large;  they  have,  nevertheless, 
more  than  sufficed  for  the  demand,  the  country 
enquiry  having  been  far  from  active,  which  leads 
us  to  conclude  that  fair  supplies  of  old  English 
wheat  are  being  brought  forward;  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  new  caimot  be  manufactured  by  itself. 
We  are,  however,  inclined  to  expect  an  increased 
demand  for  foreign  later  in  the  season,  and  believe 
that  London  will  have  to  provide  a  wide  circuit  of 
country,  between  this  and  Chistmas,  with  old  wheat. 
The  town  millers  bought  freely  during  the  excite* 
ment  in  August,  and  have  since  manifested  no  dis- 
position to  make  further  addition  to  their  stocks ; 
besides  what  they  bought  on  the  spot,  they  were  in* 
duced  to  send  out  orders  to  the  Baltic  for  the 
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purchase  of  wheat,  and  at  present  about  30,000 
quarters  are  in  pro^^ress  of  shipment  from  Danzig* 
Rostock,  &c.,  on  account  of  London  millers. 
The  prospect  of  this  supply  coming  forward 
shortly,  naturally  influences  their  operations, 
and  having  had  no  speculative  buyers,  business 
has  throughout  the  month  been  quiet.  Importers 
have,  nevertheless,  remained  firm,  and  where  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  sell  from  on  board,  except 
by  giving  way  in  price,  landing  expenses  have  been 
incurred  rather  than  the  other  alternative.  The 
Btocks  in  granary  have  consequently  increased 
more  or  less,  but  holders  appear  to  reckon  con- 
fidently on  a  more  free  sale  later  in  the  year.  Polish 
Odessa,  which  in  August  rose  to  408.  per  qr.,  has 
since  receded  to  38s.,  and  good  red  Lower  Baltic 
wheat  might  be  bought  at  present  at  448.  to  468. 
per  qr.  Danzig  is  held  at  from  44s.  to  508.  per  qr., 
which  is  about  the  same  as  the  prices  demanded  at 
the  close  of  last  month.  The  operations  in  floating 
cargoes  have  not  been  so  important  as  in  the  month 
of  Augu8t,  but  for  the  greater  portion  of  what  has 
arrived  off  the  coast  from  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  Sea,  having  been  sold  previous  to  coming 
forward,  there  has  been  little  or  no  pressure.  In 
one  or  two  instances  Polish  Odessa  has,  we  believe, 
been  sold  at  35s.  per  qr.,  cost  and  freight ;  but,  at 
present,  368.  per  qr.  is  asked.  The  finer  kinds  of 
Black  Sea  wheat  have  commanded  relatively  higher 
rates.  A  few  cargoes  of  Egyptian  on  passage  have 
lately  changed  hands  at  30s.  to  32s.  per  qr.,  cost, 
freight,  and  insurance,  which  is  quite  as  much  as 
the  same  would  have  brought  a  month  ago.  We 
have  had  offers  of  fine  red  wheat  from  the  Lower 
Baltic  ports  at  428.  to  428.  6d.  per  qr.,  cost  and 
freight.  These  rates  buyers  have,  in  general,  re- 
fused to  give,  and  the  free-on-board  transactions 
have  consequently  not  been  important ;  at  408.  to 
4 Is.  per  qr.  purchasers  might,  we  think,  have  been 
found,  which,  considering  that  the  premiums  for 
insurance  are  now  rising  rapidly,  would  not  allow 
much  margin  for  profit  on  present  prices  here. 

llie  nominal  top  quotation  for  town-made  flour 
has  not  varied ;  the  sale  for  the  article  has  through- 
out the  month  been  rather  tardy— the  large  quan- 
tity of  American  which  has  been  offered  having 
interfered  with  the  disposal  of  that  of  home-manu- 
facture. Town  household  flour  has  been  selling 
the  last  week  or  two  at  358.,  and  Norfolk  over  the 
ship's  side  at  308.  per  sack.  The  arrivals  from 
America  have  been  rather  liberal,  and  the  reaction 
in  prices  from  the  highest  point  has  been  Is.  to  2s. 
per  brl.  Tolerably  good  brands  may  now  be  had 
-at  21s.  to  22s.,  and  fine  at  23s.  per  brl. :  there  are, 
however,  some  fancy  brands  which  are  still  held  at 
248.  to  25s.  per  brl.  The  recdpts  of  French  flour 
•have  been  moderate :  American  has  interfered  with 


the  sale  to  a  considerable  estent,  and  the  best 
Marseilles  has  moved  off  slowly  at  34s.  per  sack. 

The  quantity  of  English  barley  of  the  new  crop 
hitherto  brought  forward — of  old,  supplies  have 
long  ago  ceased— the  finer  kinds  suitable  for 
malting  have  been  in  lively  request,  and  have 
commanded  full  terms ;  moderately  good  runs  308. 
to  32s.,  and  really  fine  33s.  to  348.  per  qr.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  supply  has,  however,  been  of  too 
inferior  quality  for  malting :  such  has  moved  off 
slowly  at  relatively  low  prices.  The  receipts  of 
barley  from  abroad  have  been  smaller  than  ex- 
pected ;  and  the  demand  for  feeding  sorts  having 
been  tolerably  active,  prices  have,  within  the  last 
week  or  two,  rather  tended  upwards.  Unless  the 
supplies  from  abroad  increase  materially,  this  article 
is  likely  to  improve  in  value,  as  the  stocks  on  the 
spot  have  been  reduced  into  a  narrow  circle.  The 
lighter  sorts,  such  as  we  usually  receive  from 
France,  may  be  quoted  246.  to  248.  6d.,  and  good 
heavy  Danish  cannot  be  purchased  below  258.  to 
268.  per  qr.  Most  of  the  Egyptian  barley  has  been 
cleared  off  the  market.  Considerable  sales  were 
made  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  at  IBs  per  qr., 
from  on  board  ship.  Since  then  the  price  has  criept 
up  fully  Is.  per  qr.,  with  more  buyers  than  sellers 
at  the  advance.  For  cargoes  on  passage  nearly  as 
much  money  is  asked  as  for  parcels  on  the  spot ; 
the  bargains  closed  have,  consequently,  not  been 
very  numerous,  though  there  has  been  an  evident 
disposition  to  buy.  The  new  barley  will  not,  it  is 
expected,  make  such  fine  malt  as  that  of  last 
year's  growth ;  and  the  stocks  of  old  malt  having 
become  reduced,  holders  of  the  latter  have  de- 
manded full  prices  for  good  ship  samples,  568.  to 
588.,  and  for  fine  Ware  608.  per  qr.,  and  even  more, 
having  been  asked. 

The  receipts  of  English  oats  at  this  port  have 
consisted  of  a  few  small  lots  of  new  scarcely  worth 
naming.  From  Scotiand  we  have  received  no  sup- 
plies of  the  new  crop  as  yet,  and  the  arrivals  of  old 
have  been  moderate.  The  entire  supply  from  Ire- 
land has  also  been  small,  and  we  have  had  to  depend 
principally  on  the  arrivals  from  abroad.  These 
have,  however,  been  on  a  sufficientiy  liberal  scale  to 
compensate  for  the  trifling  character  of  the  home 
supplies.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
foreign  oats  have  been  from  the  port  of  Archangel. 
The  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  the  quantity  now  on 
passage  from  there  is  small  and  as  there  is  no  proba- 
bility of  any  immediate  increase  in  the  receipts 
from  other  quarters,  some  improvement  in  prices  is 
naturally  calculated  on.  The  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  this  grain  have  not  been  important  since 
our  last:  the  turn  has,  on  the  whole,  been  in  favour 
of  the  buyer;  but  the  only  kind  on  which  any  quo- 
I  table  concession  has  been  made  has  been  the  Arch« 
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IMPERIAL    AVERAGES. 

Fob  THB  LAST  Six  Wbbks. 


Wbbk  Ending  : 

Aug.  14,1852.. 

Aug.  21,1852.. 

Aug.  28.1852.. 

Sept.    4, 1852. . 

Sept.  11. 1852.. 

Sept.  18,  1852. . 

Aggregate  ETenge 

of  last  six  weelu 

Compantive  aTge. 

■ame  time  last  year 

DUTIBS 


Wheat 

t.  d. 

89  7 

41  2 
48  7 
44  9 

42  5 
40  5 

42  0 

39  2 

1  0 


Barley. 

i.   d.1 
27    5 

27  4 1 

28  2 
28  2 
27  10 
27    4l 


OaU. 
8.    d. 
19    6 

19  3 

20  3 
20  5 
18  10 
18    7 


27    9 '19    6 


Rye.  iBeani 

s.   d.|i.    d. 
7 


80 
29 
29 
81 
80 
30 


3jS3 


4 
9 
3 
9 
1 


30    3 


33 
34 
34  10 
34  5 
34    4 

34    1 


26    1!20    4  26    430    0 
1    01  1    Oi  1    o!  1    0 


Peas. 

i.  d. 
31  4 
29  10 
31  1 
31  6 
31    9 

29  10 

30  11 

26  11 
1    0 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  AND  QUANTITIES 

OF  CORN. 


Arenges  from  last  Friday's 


Wheat.  •  •  • 
Bariey. . . . 
Oats    .... 

Rye 

Beans ..  .• 
Peas   .... 


OoMette. 

Qrs. 

93,857 

7,897 

11,781 

849 

1,975 

1,361 


s. 

40 
27 
18 
30 
34 
29 


Av. 
d. 


5 
4 
7 
1 

4 
10 


ATerages  frx>m  the  correspond, 
ing  Otuette  in  1851.  Av. 
Qrs.  s.  d. 
Wheat....  106;882  ..  87  8 
Barley....  8.070  ..  25  7 
Oats    ....    12,598  ..    18    4 

Rye 417  ..   26    2 

Beans  ....     2,236  ..   28    6 
Peas    ....     1,027  ..   28    2 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BRITISH  SEEDS. 

Linseed  (per  qr.). .  sowing  50s.  to  55s. ;  crushing  45s.  to  488. 

Linseed  Cakes  (per  ton) £8  0s.to£8  10s. 

Rapeseed  (per  last)  new  £22  to  £23,  fine  £24,  old  £21  to  £23 

Ditto  Cake  (per  ton) £4  5s.  to  £4  10s. 

CloTcrseed  (per  cwt.) (nominal.) 

Mustard  (per  bushel)  new,  white  7s.  to  10s.,  brown  7s.  to  9s. 

Corian  )er  (per  cwt.) old  10s.  to  12s. 

Canar>-  (per  cwt.) 38s.  to  428. 

Tares,  Winter,  per  bush,  58.  6d.  to  6s Spring  (nominal) 

Carraway  (per  cwt.) new  46s.  to  47s. ;  fine  48s. 

Tamip,  white  (per  bush.) Swede  (nominal). 

Trefoil  (per  cwt.)    21s.  to  24s. 

Cow  Grass  (per  qr.) (nominal)  . .  00s.  to  OOs. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS,  &c. 

CloTer,red  (duty  58.  per  cwt.) (nominal.) 

Ditto,  white  (duty  58.  per  cwt.) „ 

Linseed  (per  qr.). . . .  Baltic,  438.  to  468. ;   Odessa,  448.  to  47f . 

linseed  Cake  (per  ton) £7  to  £9  10s.  Os. 

Ra])e  Cake  (per  ton) £4  5s.  to  £4  10s. 

Hempseed,  small,  (per  qr.)  40s.  to  43s.,  Do.  Dutch,  448.  to  468. 
Tares  (per  qr.)  ....   old,  small  28s.  to  30s.,  large  30s.  to  32s' 


HOP  MARKET. 

BOROUGH,  Monday,  September  27. 

We  have  an  increased  demand  for  the  better  elass  of  Hops, 

especially  Sussex  Pockets,  which  have  nndergooe  a  slight  im- 

profemeat  in  value.    Few  Mid  or  Eut  Kents  hare  yet  been 

disposed  of. 

Suuex  poeketi 70f .  to  79s, 

Weald  of  Kent  dUto 80t.  „  92t. 

Mid.  and  East  Kent  ditto    nominal, 

WORCESTER^  (Saturday  last)— We  have  had  a  good 
inpply  of  the  new  growth,  which  prove  to  be  of  very  superior 
quality;  1000  pockets  of  which  were  sold  at  from  848.  to  95s. 
As  yet  we  have  not  had  any  inferior  samples  at  market,  and 
should  they  not  be  to  come,  this  will  prove  the  best  growth  of 
bops  we  have  hid  for  many  years,  ana  do  our  planters  great 
credit  for  improved  management.  Indeed  we  think  some  of 
our  choice  samples  axe  equal  to  any  other  growth  in  the 
kingdom. 


Foreign  root  {dp.) £  $.   £   t. 

Harlingen S7   0    S8    0 

Bnglieh  root  (free) 

Ouemeey 10    0    10  10 

Kent  and  S^^olh .     none. 


CHICORY. 

Per  ton. 


Bngli»hrootCfree)£  t. 

York 8  10 

Boasted  &  ground 
f««A 


EnglUh 30 

Foreign.,,,,  ,,,M 


0 
0 


£ 
9 

40 
50 


e, 

10 

0 
0 


ENGLISH  BUTTER  MARKET. 

Monday,  Sept.  27. 

In  the  pait  week  we  have  experienced  rather  a  brisk 

Butter  trade,  which  having  broaght  an  increased  lupply 

of  both  cask  and  freth  Batter,  oar  market  opens  heavily 

thia  morning  at  declining  priees. 

Dorset,  fine  weekly 90#.  to  92s.  per  ewt. 

Ditto  middling 708.  to  80«.      „ 

Devon SOs.  to  868.      „ 

Fresh 9f.  to  lit. per  dor. 


PRICES  OF  BUTTER, 
Butter,  per  ewt,  t .     «. 

Friesland QOtoOi  I 

KUl 88    Oi 

Dorset new  04 

Carlow „    80 

Water/ord , , , ,  „    70 

Cork „    80 

Limeriek „    70 

aUgo ,    78 

Freskfperdoz.,,.  10 


08 
8i 

80 

74 
12 


CHEESE,  HAMS,  kc. 

s.    $. 

Cheese,percwt.CheskireiO  to  70 

Ckedder 60    68 

Double  Oloucester,  60    68 
Single      do.        ..44    60 

Hams,  Fork 7d    78 

Westmoreland,,,.  66    72 
JrUk 60    70 

Bacon,  Wiltskire,  green  68    64 
Waterford    60    69 


Duty  on  all  Cqffee  and  roasted  Chicory  imported,  8rf .  per  lb.  i 
on  Chicory  Root  £i\  per  ton. 


OILS, 
linseed,  298.  per  ewt. ;  Rapeseed,  English  refined,  83s.  6d.; 
do.,  foreign,  84s.  6d. ;  brown,  82s.  6d.;  Gahpoli,  per  tun, 
66/.;  Sperm,  85/.  to  87/.  lOs.;  do.  bagged.  86/.;  Sooth  Sea, 
85/.;  Seal  pale,  84/.;  do.,  eoloured,  82/.  to  33/.;  Cod, 
84/.;  PUchard,  28/.  to  80/.;  Cocoa  Nat,  per  ton,  88/.  to 
40/. ;  Palm,  29s.  6d. 

MANURES. 

London,  Septembbr  27. 

LiNSBVD  CAKia  are  ?ery  firm  at  our  advsueed  quotations ; 
and  from  the  short  supply  higher  prices  are  looked  for  as  the 
season  adTances  for  consumption. 

Rape  Cakes  are  wanted ;  no  foreign'oa  the  spot. 

PRICES    CURRENT   OF   OUANO. 

Oua»io  Peruvian,,,, per  ton  £0    v    0  to  £9 

„      In  quantities  under  6  tone      „       0    0    0         0 
Boliviau  Ouano „       7    6    0         0 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURES,  OIL   CAKES,  ^r 


5 

10 
0 


If 
tt 


tt 


tt 


s 

J6 
96 
0 
0 
1 
8 


16 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
5 


Peat  Charcoal 

NUrateSoda 

Nitrate  Potaeh  or  Saltpetre  ...... 

Superphoephate  of  Lime 

Soda,  Ash  or  Alkali 

Oypsum  

CoproHte 

Sulphate  of  Copper,  or    Roman 
Vitriol  for  Wheat  steeping, , , , 

Salt  „ 

Bones  A  incA per  qr 

tt    D^iSt „ 

Oil  Vitriol,  concentrated  per  lb. 

„         Brown,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,      „ 

Rape  Cakes per  ton  4  16 

Linseed  Cakes- 
Thin  American  in  brls.  or  bags 

Thieh  ditto  round 

Marseilles „ 

SngUsh,,,, ,, 


tt 
tt 


S7 
I 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8  10 
7  16 
0  0 
7  16 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

f 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
S8 
6 
8 
1 
8 

89 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 

9 
8 
0 
8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
0 

0 
5 
16 
17 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

f 
f 

0 
0 

1 

1 

0 
0 

f 

0 


WOOL  MARKET. 
BRITISH  WOOL. 

BIRMINGHAM  WOOL  SALES,  Sept.  22.— The  sales 
to-day  were  well  attended  by  the  leading  manufacturers  from 
Leicester  and  the  north.  Prices  may  be  quoted  as  they 
brought  in  the  market — for  strong  fleeces,  12^  to  14^;  fine 
dips,  14  to  16|;  black,  18|;  cots,  101;  locks,  8|  to  9^ ; 
and  shorn  lamb,  ll|  to  12|.  About  40,000  fleeces  were  sold, 
and  the  ssles  were  highly  satisfactory. 

LEEDS,  Sept.  24. — There  has  been  a  moderate  smount  of 
sales  of  combing  and  clothing  wools  this  week,  at  lut  week's 
rates,  and  prices  are  Tcry  firm. 

LIVERPOOL,  September  25. 

f.  </•       s,  d. 

Laid  Highland  Wool,  per  Ulbs 9    6  to  10    S 

WhUe  Highland  do IS 

Laid  Crossed       do,, unwashed  ,,,,  10 
Do,  do,,washed  ......  10 

LaidCheviot       do,, unwashed  ,,»•  11 
Do,  do.,iveuhed  ••••••  14 

White  Cheviot    do,,      do S4 


0 

la 

0 

e 

11 

0 

0 

18 

0 

6 

IS 

0 

0 

16 

9 

0 

96 

0 

Printed  by  Rogerson  and  Tuxford,  U9,  Strand,  London. 


PLATE  III. 


PORTEAIT  OF    HIS   GRACE   THE    DUKE    OF   WELLINGTON. 


BNGRAVBD  BY  J.  B.  HUNT,  FROM  A  PAINTING  BY  R.  LBWI8. 

Arthur  Wellesley,  first  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1769. 
Singularly  enough,  there  is  a  doubt  both  as  to  the  day  and  place  in  which  he  was  bom.  The  first  of 
May,  however,  for  the  one,  and  Dangan  Castle,  county  Meath,  for  the  other,  are  the  most  popularly 
accredited,  though  either  has  been  met  with  many  well-considered  arguments  against  its  claims.  If 
Ireland  thus  ranks  the  hero  amongst  her  many  distinguished  sons,  the  Mornington  family,  from 
which  he  descends,  is  still  clearly  of  English  extraction.  The  second  Earl  of  Mornington,  himself 
celebrated  for  his  musical  attainments,  died  when  his  son  Arthur  was  yet  at  a  very  early  age,  and  his 
education  consequently  was  proceeded  with  under  the  direction  of  his  mother,  a  dauglUer  of  Arthur 
Hill,  Viscount  Dungannon,  a  lady  also  of  considerable  talents.  Yet  the  early  promise  of  her  son 
Arthur  was  by  no  means  great,  for  both  at  Eton,  as  well  as  when  afterwards  with  a  pri\'ate  tutor  at 
Brighton,  he  evinced  anything  but  that  success  in  elegant  scholarship  for  which  so  many  of  his 
family  have  been  renowned.  In  fact,  his  very  inferiority  in  classic  study  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
led  to  his  adoption  of  the  army  as  a  profession ;  as  a  preparation  for  which,  we  find  him  ultimately 
removed  to  the  military  seminary  at  Angers,  in  France.  Having  spent  six  years  here,  the  student 
returned  in  1787  to  take  up  his  commission  as  ensign  in  the  73rd  foot  Once  entered,  the  family 
influence  was  found  sufficient  to  ensure  him  quick  promotion,  and  his  frequent  changes  from  one 
regiment  to  another,  consequent  of  course  on  "  the  steps  '*  he  took,  would  be  only  tedious  to  trace 
out.  Of  all  those  he  joined,  and  they  included  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  his  name  is  chiefly  identi- 
fied with  the  33rd,  in-  which  regiment  he  obtained  his  majority,  and  which  subsequentiy  he  com- 
manded, that  is  in  the  early  stages  of  his  career.  This  was  commenced  in  1794,  (where  it  finished 
many  years  afterwards— on  the  plains  of  Belgium) ;  the  33rd  being  sent  out  in  aid  of  the  discomfited 
forces  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Colonel  Wellesley's  services  here,  however,  were  chiefly  confined  to 
the  conducting  of  a  retreat.  In  1796  the  same  regiment,  with  which  he  continued  in  command,  was 
ordered  to  India;  but  their  colonel  was  unable  to  proceed  with  them,  his  health  having  failed  him. 
It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  the  Iron  Duke  of  mature  age,  was,  as  a  young  man,  often  nearly 
mastered  by  debility  and  sickness.  Stiil  he  was  enabled  to  join  them  early  in  1792,  in  the  February 
of  which  year  he  landed  at  Calcutta,  and  from  whence  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  those 
famous  campaigns  that  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  our  Eastern  Empire.  We  can  do  no  more 
than  thus  passingly  allude  to  those  glorious  nine  years  of  successful  soldiership— services  which,  only 
justiy  rewarded,  sent  the  Colonel  Wellesley  of  '97  home  again  in  the  autumn  of  1805  as  a  Major- 
General  and  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  with  the  thanks  of  his  king  and  country  awaiting  him. 

For  three  years  from  this  period  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  occupied  himself  with  the  duties  an  Irish 
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secretaryship  and  a  seat  in  Parliament  entailed  on  him,  turning  again,  in  the  summer  of  1808,  to 
those  pursuits  for  which  he  was  so  pre-eminently  fitted.  England's  "  greatest  war,"  however,  and 
the  victories  of  the  Penmsula,  crowned  as  they  were  with  **  Wellington  and  Waterloo,"  must  speak 
for  themselves.    They  have  long  been  household  words. 

As  a  soldier  the  conclusion  of  this  war  left  the  Duke  of  Wellington  amongst  the  greatest  and  most 
popular.  His  subsequent  career  as  a  statesman,  while  it  could  not  endanger  his  real  worth,  for  a  long 
period  lowered  it  in  public  opinion.  As  a  General  his  judgment  was  almost  always  right,  his  actions 
almost  as  invariably  successful.  As  a  Prime  Minister,  on  the  other  hand,  he  rarely  carried  out  that  he 
intended,  and  thus  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Parliamentary  Reform  were  passed  not  at  his  direction, 
but  conceded  rather  to  the  force  of  circumstances.  The  Duke  himself  well  knew  his  true  place  in  this 
arena,  and  it  was  not  as  a  leader  of  a  party,  but  as  an  uninfluenced  adviser,  that  he  regained  to  the 
full  the  general  respect  and  admiration  of  his  country. 

No  man's  popularity,  be  it  remembered,  was  ever  raised  upon  a  purer  foundation.  It  was  the 
result  of  one  long  line  of  duty,  directed  by  ability  and  determination,  and  never  turned  from  its  course 
by  personal  consideration  of  any  kind.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  Duke  could  receive  the  highest 
honours  a  grateful  people  could  bestow ;  as,  with  the  same  inward  feeling  of  having  done  his  best,  he 
could  hear  the  comments  on  the  victory  of  Talavera,  or  point  to  his  well-guarded  windows  in  Picca- 
dilly. The  tide  of  public  favour  might  ebb  or  flow,  but  it  never  tried  his  courage  or  altered  bis 
position. 

His  Grace  married  in  1806  the  Honourable  Catherine  Pakenham,  third  daughter  of  Lord  Longford, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  the  Marquis  of  Douro>  now  the  present  Duke,  and  Lord  Charles  W^ellesley, 
llie  Duchess  died  in  1831. 


PLATE  IV. 
A     COTSWOLD     RAM, 

The  property  of  William  Game,  Esq.,  of  Aldswortb»  near  Northleach,  Gbuceatershire,  for  which  the 
first  prize  of  £25  was  awarded  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  held  at 
Windsor,  in  Jnly,  1851. 


METEOROLOGY,    ITS    CONNECTION    WITH   AGRICULTURE. 


BY  CUTHBBBT  W.  J0HK80N,  ESQ.,  7.B.S. 


In  pursuing  the  subject  of  meteorology  in  its 
connection  with  agriculture,  I  propose  in  this  paper 
to  collect  a  few  facts  upon  the  evaporation,  and 
filtration  from  the  soil,  of  rain-water.  Now,  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  the  result  of  many  long- 
continued  observations  that  the  depth  of  rain- 
water evaporated  firom  the  surface  of  the  soil  in 
the  wanner  months  of  the  year  is  always  very  con- 
siderable, though  this  varies  with  the  nature  and 
circumstances  in  which  the  ecMl  it  placed.  Mr. 
John  Dickenson,  of  Abbott's  Mill,  near  King's 
Langley,  in  Hertfordshire,  has  given  the  mean 
amount  which  at  that  place  fell,  evaporated,  and 
filtered  or  drained  away:  1.  In  each  month  and 
year  in  the  eight  years  from  183C  to  1843;  and 
2.  The  mean  amount  which  fell,  evaporated,  and 
filtered  in  the  half  years  extending  from  April  to 
September  both  inclusive,  and  from  October  to 


March  both  inclusive,  in  the  eight  yean  from 
1836  to  1843.  These  wUl  be  found  in  the  foUow- 
ing  tables  {Journal  qf  the  Boy.  Ag.  Sac.,  vol.  ▼.,  p. 
160):— 


Months. 


January  •  • 
February 
March  • . 
April  •  •  •  • . 
May  •  •  • . 
June  .... 
July  .... 
August  . . 
September 
October  • . 
November 
December 


Total 


•  • 


Rain. 

Filtrated. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1-847 

1'307 

1-971 

1-647 

1-617 

1-077 

1-456 

0-306 

1-856 

0-108 

2-213 

0*039 

2-287 

0-042 

2-427 

0-036 

2-639 

0-369 

2-823 

1-400 

3-837 

3-258 

1-641 

1-805 

26-614 

11-294 

Eva- 
porated. 
Inches. 
0-540 
0-424 
0-540 
1-150 
1-748 
2-174 
2*246 

2-391 
2-270 
1-423 

0-579 
0-164 
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April  to  September  inclusive. 


Tons  pel 

Rain. 

Rltra- 

Evapo- 

Years. 

tion. 

ration. 

Filtrated. 

Inches. 

Inches 

Inches 

1836 

12*20 

2*10 

10-10 

212 

1837 

9-80 

0*10 

9'70 

10 

1838 

10*81 

012 

10*69 

12 

1839 

17-41 

2*60 

14*81 

263 

1840 

9*68 

000 

9*68 

1841 

15*26 

000 

16*26 

1842 

12*15 

1*30 

10*85 

131 

1843 

14-04 

0-99 

1305 

100 

dean  . 

12*97 

0*90 

11-77 

91 

Eva- 
porated. 

1023 

982 
1082 
1500 

980 
1545 

1099 
1322 


1192 


October  to  March  inclusive. 


Years. 

1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 

Mean  . 

There  are  influencing  circumstances  which  vary 
the  rate  of  evaporation  ;  for  instance,  the  more  or 
les^amount  of  moisture  which  the  soil  requires  for 
saturation,  and  its  degree  of  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  winds.  Then,  again,  the  force  of  those  winds, 
and  the  general  direction  in  which  they  hlow,  have 
a  very  material  influence  on  the  extent  and  rapidity 
of  the  evaporation.  I  had  a  favourable  occasion  to 
notice  this  during  some  lengthened  observations  in 


1 

I 

Tons  per  acre. 

Ram. 
Inches. 

Fatra- 

tion. 

Inches 

Evapo- 
ration. 
Inches 

Filtrated. 

Eva- 
porated 

18*80 

15*55 

3*25 

1574 

330 

11-30 

6*85 

4*45 

693 

452 

12-32 

8*45 

3*86 

855 

393 

13*87 

12*31 

1-56 

1246 

159 

11*76 

8*19 

3*57 

829 

362 

16*84 

14*19 

2*65 

1437 

269 

14*28 

10*46 

3*82 

1059 

387 

12*43 

711 

5*32 

726 

538 

13*95 

10*39 

3*56 

1052 

360 

Essex  on  a  field  of  about  20  acres,  which  was  de- 
voted to  the  evaporation  of  sea-vrater  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  making  common  marine  salt.  This  field 
was  divided  into  small,  very  level,  shallow  divi* 
sions  (about  40  feet  square),  called  by  the  salt- 
maker  "  sun  pans,"  in  which  the  sea-water  was 
spread  over  the  surface  as  thin  as  possible,  so  as  to 
be  gradually  strengthened  into  brine  by  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  winds  (the  mean  depth  of  the  water 
in  these  was  about  an  inch).  The  attendants  upon 
these  "  sun  pans  "  soon  became  well  aware  of  the 
varying  influence  of  the  wind  on  the  rate  of  evapo* 
ration.  They  found  that  in  a  perfectly  calm  day« 
however  bright  and  warm  the  sun  shone,  the  eva- 
poration from  the  water  was  very  slow ;  but  that  a 
breeze  much  increased  the  evaporation  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  came.  Of  these  breezes  those  pro* 
duced  the  least  evaporation  which  were  from 
the  S.W.  or  W. ;  the  rate  of  evaporation  waa 
greater  if  the  wind  was  N.W.,  still  more  if  N.,  still 
more  if  N.E.  or  E.,  and  the  most  rapid  of  all  in 
the  warm  and  dry  S.E.  wind— but,  then,  this  wind 
we  found  was  generally  soon  followed  by  rain. 
Such  observations  are  practically  valuable,  and 
chiefly,  like  most  of  a  similar  kind,  as  being  eom^ 
paraiive  results  obtained  under  simUar  circum- 
stances. This  remark  well  applies  to  such  as  those 
of  Mr.  Charles  Chamock,  carried  on  at  Holmfield, 
near  Ferrybridge,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  years  1842- 
3-4-5  and  1846.  These  show  the  relative  evapora- 
tion :  1.  Of  surfaces  of  water ;  2.  Of  undrained 
land  or  soil  saturated  with  water ;  and  3.  Of  dry 
or  drained  land  {Journal  Roy,  Ag,  Soc,  vol.  x.,  p. 
517).  The  following  table  gives  the  mean  results 
for  the  (bar  years  t*-* 


Year,  and  Depth  of  Rain 
in  Inches. 


1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 


26-11 

24*49 
19-00 
2818 
25-24 


FROM 

Exposed  to 
both  Sun  and 
Wind. 
Inches. 
33*61 
34-17 
40*16 
32*56 
34*69 


EVAPOBATION. 

WATER. 

FROM  SOIL. 

Shaded  from 
[   Sun,  but  ex- 
posed to  Wind. 

When  drained. 

When 
undrained. 

Water 
filtered  away 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

22*48 

21-56 

30*02 

4*55 

22-72 

20-11 

31-19 

4*28 

26-76 

16*40 

37*85 

3*60 

21-76 

23-26 

31*09 

4*92 

23-04 

18*38 

33*28 

6*76 

These  experiments  were  carried  on  upon  a 
magnesian  limestone  soil*  and  the  drain  was  placed 
at  a  depth  of  three  feet  from  the  surface.  The 
amount  evaporated  was  here  smaller  than  that  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Dickenson  in  the  chalk  soil  of 
King's  Langley,  in  Hertfordshire. 

Some  results,  recorded  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Dalton,  of  Manchester,  "  with  a  good  fresh  soil," 
seem  also  to  show  a  smaller  extent  of  filtration  than 


in  the  Hertfordshire  results.  In  his  observationti 
which  extended  through  the  years  1796-97  and 
1798,  he  found  the  mean  of  those  three  years  to 
be— 

Mean  rain    33*560 

Mean  evaporation   25*158 

Mean  filtration,  or  drainage  ....     8*402 

These  researches  bear  exclusively  on  the  amount 
of  rain-water  capable  of  being  absorbed  by  yarioui 
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Hoils,  and  to  the  degree  of  rapidity  with  which  they 
allow  it  to  e^'aporate.  Another  enquiry  relates  to 
the  rate  with  which  the  same  soils,  when  well  dried, 
absorb  the  insensible  vapour  of  the  atmosphere ; 
and  this,  although  not  strictly  relating  to  oui 
comparative  meteorological  obseryationt ,  it  still  of 
considerable  interest.  One  thousand  grains  of 
each  of  these  earths,  when  exposed  on  a  surface  of 
50  square  inches,  absorbed  in  12  hours,  24  hours, 
36  hours,  and  72  hours — 

Inl2.  In24.  In36.  In  72. 


Siliceous  sand  • . 
Calcareous  sand 
Sandy  clay  ... 
Loamy  clay  . .  . 

Stiff  clay   

Arable  soil 

Garden  mould  . 


0 

o 

m 

21 
25 
30 
16 
35 


0 
3 
26 
30 
36 
22 
45 


I 


0 
3 

28 
34 
40 
23 
50 


0 
3 

28 
35 
41 
I  83 
'  63 


♦ 


In  the  examinations  of  the  German  chemist,  and 
others  which  I  have  given,  all  the  soils  emplojred 
were  free  from  herbage  of  any  kind — it  was  the 
evaporation  of  the  bare  earths  which  was  alone 
determined.  In  practice,  however,  a  different  state 
of  things  presents  itself,  we  hare  there  a  soil 
tenanted  by  plants,  and  a  consequent  increase  of 
evaporating  surface,  which  is  probably  much  more 
influenced  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  winds  than 
a  surface  of  bare  earth. 

The  larger  evaporation  from  a  soil  occupied  by 
plants  was  shown  experimentally  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Phillips  (Journal  Roy.  Ag,  Soc,  vol.  vii.,  p.  307). 
He  employed  in  the  month  of  March  two  metallic 
vessels  of  equal  size,  which  were  used  as  mould 
pots.  They  were  so  constructed  that  no  moistore 
could  escape  except  at  the  surface.  Each  pot  con- 
tained 22*09  square  inches  of  surface  at  the  level 
of  the  mould.  One  pot  was  filled  niith  mould 
only,  the  other  with  mould  containing  a  poly- 
anthus, aud,  in  another  experiment,  three  plants  of 
the  potato.  In  twelve  days  the  mould  evaporated 
1,600  grains,  or  6*06  grains  daily  per  square  inch, 
while  the  pot  containing  the  polyanthus  had  eva- 
porated 5,250  grains,  which,  for  the  mould  and 
one  surface  of  the  leaves,  is  4*93  grains  for  every 
square  inch.  In  the  case  of  the  potato  plants,  in 
nineteen  days  the  mould  e^'aporated  54,000  grains ; 
the  potato  plants,  3,000  grains.  The  daily  evapo- 
ration from  one  surface  of  the  potato  was  at  the 
rate  of  14  grain,  and  of  the  polyanthus  2*1  grains, 
from  one  square  inch.  In  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Hales  on  a  sunflower,  the  daily  mean  evaporation 
was  16  grains  for  e\'ery  square  inch  of  the  plant's 
surface. 


The  evaporation  of  water  from  the  surfiureof 
plants  is  influenced,  too,  by  the  action  of  light, 
and  this  on  certain  elevations,  and  in  particular 
aspects,  is  a  circumstance  which  there  is  little 
doubt  has  a  material  infinMiCif.  onrtbe  proftptrity  or 
ill- success  ai  certain  drops.  The  action  of  light  on 
the  aqueous  exhalation  of  plants  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  Professor  Macaire;  of  Gtfneva  (Tram, 
Royal  Soc,  1848,  p.  270).  His  observations  con- 
firm, the  generally  received  opinion  that  the  exhala- 
tion is  chiefly  from  the  leaves.  He  found  that  the 
exhalation  was  nauch  leas  in  quantity  during  the 
night  than  during  the  dajr— that  the  influence  of 
light  upon  the  amount  of  ohaktioa  was  considef- 
able,  and  that  this  varied  materially  according  to 
the  surface  of  the  leaf  exposed,  and  the  raya  of  the 
spectrum  in  which  it  was  placed.  For  instance^  in 
two  hours,  a  leaf  of  a  raspberry  bnsli^  weighing  23 
grains,  placed  on  300  grains  of  water,  with  its 
aneter-snrface  exposed  to  the  light,  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  68  degs.,  exhaled-^ 

Grains  of  water. 

In  diffused  light 4*3 

In  the  blue  rays ;     6'3 

In  the  yellow  rays  2 

In  the  gretn  raya    ......: 2 

In  the  red  raya. i 

in  the  dark • •    0*4 

Under  similar  circumstances,  with  its  vpptr  sur- 
face exposed  to  light,  it  exhaled — 

Grains  of  water. 

In  diffused  light 2*2 

Under  blue  glass 2'8 

Under  yellow  glass ....»,..     0*5 

Under  red  glass « .     0*4 

In  the  dark 0*0 

In  all  the  experiments  the  exhalation  was  greater 
in  the  blue  rays  than  in  the  others,  whether  it 
was  the  upper  or  the  tinder  surface  of  the  leaf  that 
was  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light.  The  bhie  raya 
excite  a  greater  exhalation  than  the  diflfVised  light ; 
but  this  light  has  more  influence  than  the  other 
rays.  The  red  is  that  in  which  the  exiiaiation  ie 
the  smallest. 

We  cannot  fail  to  perceive  then,  that  the  evapo- 
ration of  water  from  the  earth,  and  from  the  plants 
with  which  the  farmer's  soils  are  tenanted;  is  a 
matter  full  of  interest.  We  shall  find  hereafter 
that  this  more  materially  infldences  the  modes  of 
cultivation  which  he  is  led  to  adopt  than  we  have 
al^rays  leisure  to  examine. 
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ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ADVANTAGES  OF  FIXED  AND  PORTABLE  STEAM  POWER, 

AS  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  PURPOSES  OF  A  FARM. 

BY  MR,  .JAMES   D.   FEAGUSOV,  BYWELL  CASTLE,  MEWCAaTLB-UpON-TYNB,   FOBMKRLY 

AGRICULTURAL  BNGINBBR  IN   GLASGOW. 

[lYexnitim-^The  Medium  Gold  Medal.] 


'  The  writer,  io  stating  kU  observationa  in  refer- 
ence to  the  compsratire  adrantagpes  of  fised  and 
portable  steam-power,,  as  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  a  farm,  believes  he  will  best  convey  his  opinion 
in  nspect  to  them  by  dividing  this  paper  into  four 
Bectkms--via.  i 

1.  Steam  applied  to  the  plough. 

2.  Fixed  steam-power  applied  to  thrashing- 

machines,  turnip  and  chaff  cutters,  See, 

3.  Portable  steam-power  applied  to  do.  do. 

4.  Portable  horse-power  applied  to  do.  do. 
Steam-power  applied  to  the  plough  is,  the  writer 

believes,  of  very  recent  origin,  and,  so  far  as.  he  is 
aware,  the  first  attempt  on  a  large  scale  was  made 
some  years  ago  in  Lochar  moss,  near,  the  town  of 
Dumfries.  On  that  occasion  many  thousands  were 
witnesses  of  the  exhibition,  and  the  writer  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  number,  whose  opinion,  like  many 
others,  in  respect  to  the  utility  or  general  advan- 
tage of  the  steam-plough,  was  by  no  means  favour- 
able. There  was  evidence,  certainly,  of  a  curious 
and  most  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  not  only 
in  the  engine  and  its  connections^  but  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  plough ;  which,  however,  went  but  a 
short  way  as  compensation  for  the  many  defects 
which  appeared  in  the  working  of  both. 
'  Ob  the  wholes  it  was  the  general  opinioa  at  the 
tUna.that  it  did  its  work  very  imperfectly  j  and,  in 
oonseqneooe  of  the  many  obstructions  in  the  soil 
whkhit  met:  widi— the  iron  belt  which  puUed  the 
plough  being  continually  breaking,  «s  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  machinery>  an<i,  consequently^  much 
time  boLng  loft  and  excuse  incurred  in.  making 
repairs — it  is  the^deliberate  opinion  of  the  writer, 
that,  except  for  large  level  tracts  of  moss  or  bog, 
or  for  large  enclosures  oa  extensive  level  or  carse 
farms,  where  th^re  are  no  obstructions  in  the  soil 
to  hinder  the  free  working  of  the  plough^  it  cannot 
be  brought  into  general  use  for  the. majority  of 
tenants,  especially  as  the  great  weight  of  the  engine 
as  well  as  its  expense,  will  constantly  operate  to  its 
disadvantage ;  for  if  the  engine  is  fixed  in  the  mid' 
die,  or  at  one  end  of  the  field,  and  the  plough  or 


ploughs  pulled  by  flexible  iron  belts  similar  to  the   ^he  corn-barn,,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  bottling  or 


one  exhibited  near  Dumfries,  it  (the  engine)  will 
necessarily  be  expensive,  as  it  must  of  necessity  be 


heavy  to  resist  the  lateral  pressure;  and  if  the^ en- 
gine is  made  to  travel  with  or  in  company  of  the 
plough,  which  may  be  done  on  dry  ground,  two  or 
probably  three  horse  power  would  be  expended  in 
dragging  the  engine  itself.  All  these  would  mate- 
rially operate  against  its  general  application.  In  a 
district  of  country,  however,  where  there  are  large 
enclosures  and  extensive  carse  farms  comparatively 
level,  of  loamy  or  clayey  soil,  and  no  likelihood  of 
the  plough  meeting  with  any  formidable  obstruc- 
tion in  the  subsoil,  a  steam-plough  might,  the 
writer  is  positive,  be  introduced,  and  advantageously 
employed,  on  the  principle  of  the  portable  steam 
engine  for  thrashicg,  the  proprietor  of  the  engine 
and  plough  hiring  them  out  from  time  to  time  to 
parties— he  charging  a  certain  amount  per  day  or 
per  acre,  according  to  the  quantity  ploughed,  the 
tenant  ^affording  fuel  or  not,  as  the  case  might 
bo. 

He  would  feel  very  sorry  to  discourage  any  in- 
vention,  by  which  the  labour  of  cultivation  to  the 
farmer  would  be  cheapened ;  but  as  respects  the 
application  of  steam  to  the  working  of  the  plough, 
be  has,  like  many  others,  his  doubts  of  its  ever 
being  of  general  advantage  to  the  migority  of 
tenants. 

Steam-power>  however,  both  fixed  and  portable 
is^  and  may  further  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
tenants,  in  driving  thrashing-machines,  chaff  and 
turnip  cutters*  &c. ;  and  first  in  respect  to  fused 
steam-power,  which  in  the  end  (compared  with  a 
portable  engine)  is  not  only  for  farmers  of  moderate 
or  large  extent  the  cheapest*  but  steadiest  and  best. 
The  writer  believes,  himself  to  be  in  a  position,  if 
not  satisfactorily  to  prove  this,  at  least  to  give 
a  very  decided  opinion  in  reference  t  o  it,  more  es- 
pecially as  it  has  been  his  lot  not  only  to  attend  to 
various  kinds  of  thrashing-machines  driven  by 
horse-power,  as  well  as  by  fixed  and  |)ortaUe 
steam-power,  from  a  portable  one  driven  by  four 
horses,  up  to  one  of  twelve-horsepower  worked. by 
a  high  pressure  steam  engine,  aod  not  only  had  to 
feed  these  machines,  but  occasionsUy  to  attend  in 


taking  away   the  straw.    He  therefore  had    the 
fullest  opportunity,  from  several  years'  severe  prac- 
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tical  experience,  of  observing  the  advantage  and 
disadvantage  of  these  powers,  when  applied  to 
thrashing-mills. 

There  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions  in  respect 
to  fixed  atMun-power  being  decidedly  the  best  for 
all  corn  farms  of  moderate  extent-*of  say  100  acres 
or  upwards  ;  and  his  opinion  is  founded  on  the 
following  observations  :^A  high  pressure  engine, 
of  four-horse  power,  which  is  sufficient  for  a  fieurm 
of  100  acres,  can  now  be  obtained,  with  boiler  and 
connections,  for  £90 ;  and  although  an  engine- 
house,  with  a  chimney  of  considerable  elevation,  is 
absolutely  necessary,  yet  the  expense  of  all  these, 
when  compared  with  the  inconvenience  and  disad- 
vantage of  a  portable  engine  for  a  farm  of  the  sise 
stated,  is  actually  not  worthy  of  consideration. 
A  fixed  engine,  under  cover,  is  easily  kept  and 
attended  to,  at  the  rate  of  about  6d.  per  day  for 
oil  and  greese,  &c.,  and  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
steady  in  its  movements  when  working;  while  a 
portable  engine,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  the  very 
reverse,  being  fixed  on  four  wheels ;  and  this  of 
itself  is  of  much  importance  to  notice,  and,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  generally  more  expensive  for  maintenance 
in  tear  and  wear,  &c.,  and  also  for  oil  and  grease, 
in  consequence  of  its  exposure  to  all  weathers, 
being  generally  put  down  at  the  bam  door  while 
working. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  industrious  tenant,  that  he  should  have  it  in 
his  power  to  torn  his  servants  to  some  in-door  wmk 
during  stormy  weather,  when  it  may  be  improvi- 
dent to  send  men  and  horses  into  the  fields ;  but  if 
he  has  a  good  thrashing-mill,  and  a  fixed  engine  to 
drive  it,  he  can  never  be  at  a  loss  in  the  winter 
asason.  He  is  then  comparatively  independent.  He 
can  get  up  his  steam  by  daylight  in  a  winter  morn- 
ing, and  by  thrashing  a  whole  day  at  once  (as  every 
good  managing  tenant  should  do,  to  save  fuel  in 
raising  the  steam),  he  procures  not  only  abundance 
of  fodder  for  his  stock  (which,  if  stored  carefully, 
will  keep  fresh  a  considerable  time),  but  a  large 
quantity  of  grain,  which,  if  need  be,  he  can  store 
past,  to  meet  a  rising  market. 

The  tenant,  however,  depending  on  a  portable 
engine  to  drive  his  thrashing-mill,  is  often  not  in 
such  a  favourable  position  as  his  neighbour  hav- 
ing a  fixed  one  of  his  own.  These,  in  England, 
are  generally  kept  by  parties  in  the  district,  who 
hire  them  out  to  tenants  at  so  much  per  day,  or  at 
the  rate  of  so  much  per  bushel,  or  other  measure, 
according  to  the  kind  of  corn  or  length  of  straw 
which  is  thrashed.  The  engine  is  generally  of  four 
or  six  horse- power,  and  is  fixed  on  a  carriage  have- 
ing  four  broad  wheels.  When  a  farmer  requires 
the  use  of  this  engine,  it  is  necessary  that  he  give 
notice  to  the  owner  of  it  a  few  days  before  it  is 


wanted,  and  then  send  two  horses  (sometimes  three 
are  necessary)  to  drag  it  the  evening  before  it  is 
wanted,  or  early  on  the  morning  it  is  to  be  at  work, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  sufiicient  time  to  get  up 
the  steam.  It  is  generally  set  down  at  the  outside 
of  the  bam  door,  and  the  thrashing-mill  driven  by 
a  long  belt  from  the  fly-wheel  of  the  enginey  put 
over  the  pulley  or  sheave  of  the  drum.  It  \u,  how- 
ever, a  complaint  almost  universally  made,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  engine  being  fixed  on  a  wheeled 
carriage,  it  works  usually  in  a  very  unsteady  man- 
ner; and  it  is  not  uncommon  that  derangement 
and  breakage  of  the  thrashing-mill  takes  place, 
as  well  as  sometimes  of  the  engine  itsdf. 

There  are  other  serious  objections  to  a  portable 
steam-engine ;  and,  first,  the  risk  of  fire  by  sparks 
flying  about,  (which  can  scarcely  be  avoided,  al- 
though some  of  them  are  encased  in  sheet  iron) ; 
and  this  of  itself  is  a  great  objection  to  its  use. 
Another  and  serious  complaint  is,  the  great  incon« 
venience  a  tenant  is  sometimes  put  to  (especially 
when  markets  are  looking  up)  in  not  getting  the 
engine  on  the  day  he  wants  it;  for  if  only  one  is 
kept  in  the  district  (and  in  some  districts  two  would 
not  pay),  there  is  often  such  a  demand  for  it,  that 
four  or  Ave,  and  even  sometimes  six  days'  notice, 
require  to  be  given  before  the  use  of  it  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  before 
a  tenant  can  get  his  com  thrashed  and  ready  for 
the  market,  grain  has  again  fallen  in  price. 

This  the  writer  has  sometimes  noticed,  and  with 
regret  observed  the  great  hindrance  it  often  was  to 
the  industrious  tenant  making  the  most  of  his  com 
crops  when  markets  were  rising ;  whereas,  had  he 
had  a  fixed  engine  of  his  own,  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  every  tenant  possessing  a  eorn  farm 
of  100  acres  and  upwards  should  have  (if  water, 
which  is  the  cheapest  of  all  power,  cannot  be  ob- 
tained), he  would  always  be  in  a  position  to  catch 
a  favourable  market  for  his  gnun,  and  this  of  itulf 
would  go  far,  even  sometimes  in  one  season,  to 
counterbalance  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  originsl 
price  of  the  engine,  and  buildings  connected  with 
it,  even  although  he  should  build  them  himself. 
The  writer  remembers  at  one  time  of  a  tenant  (he 
having  a  farm  of  considerable  extent,  but  no  thrash- 
ing mill)  being  disappointed  in  getting  a  portable 
horse-power  gin  and  thrashing-machine  at  the  time 
he  required  it  (and  this,  by  the  by,  which  is  also 
hired  out  and  conveyed  from  place  to  place,  is  ready 
for  work  in  one  half  the  time  that  is  required  for  a 
steam-engine,  considering  the  time  that  is  necessary 
to  get  up  the  steam),  who  set  a  few  men  to  thrash 
out  his  com  by  the  primitive  method  of  flails, 
rather  than  lose  the  opportunity  of  exposing  his 
grain  for  sale  at  a  favourable  market. 

The  usual  prices  of  fixed  high^pressurs  steam- 
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enpfines  are  as  follows :  one  of  four-boree  power, 
with  boiler  and  connections,  will  cost  £90 ;  one  of 
six  do.;  £110  eight  do.  £130;  tendo.£l50;  twelve 
do.  £170.  To  build  the  engine-honse  chimne3r  40 
feet  in  height,  erect  engine  and  boiler  house  of 
bricks,  20  feet  m  length  by  14  in  breadth,  and  set 
up  the  engine  of  any  of  the  above,  wUl  be,  al- 
loTnng  the  materials  to  be  brought  or  carted 
tay  ten  miles,  and  the  roof  a  slated  one,  about 
£130. 

A  four-horse  power  fixed  high-pressure  steam- 
engine  will  thrash  and  dress  with  a  good  mill,  in  a 
day  of  eight  hours,  with  4  cwt.  of  the  best  coals 
(or  a  cwt.  for  each  horse-power),  from  250  to  320 
bushels  of  wheat,  if  the  crop  is  a  good  one,  and 
reaped  in  fair  condition. 

A  six-horse  power,  do.  do.,  will  thrash  and  dress 
in  the  same  time,  with  6  cwt.  of  coals,  from  290  to 
370  bushels  of  wheat. 

An  eight-horse  power,  do.  do.,  will  thrash  and 
dress  in  the  same  time,  with  eight  cwt.  of  coals, 
from  330  to  420  bushels  of  wheat. 

A  ten-horse  power,  do.  do.,  will  thrash  and  dress 
in  the  same  time,  with  10  cwt.  of  coals,  from  420 
to  600  bushels  of  wheat ;  and 

A  twelve-horse  power,  do.  do.,  will  thrash  and 
dress  in  eight  hours,  with  about  12  cwt.  of  coals, 
from  600  to  800  bushels  of  wheat. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  detail 
here  the  number  of  hands  generally  employed  at  this 
powerful  mill  of  twelve-horse  power  when  working, 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  best  the  writer  ever  saw 
for  farm  purposes,  although  there  was  nothing  pe- 
culiar in  its  construction.  The  feeding  rollers  were 
6  feet  in  length,  and  the  shaker  (called  a  travelling 
shaker),  which  was  horizontal,  sparred  across,  and 
14  feet  in  length,  had  a  peculiar  tremulous  motion 
given  to  it  by  machinery,  which,  when  the  straw 
was  thrown  on  to  it  by  two  common  revolving  rake 
shakers,  made  the  corn  pass  through  it  into  the 
hopper  of  the  fanners  below,  while  the  straw  was 
moved  along  by  the  power  of  an  endless  chain, 
which  revolved  round  cylinders  at  each  end,  and 
made  it  drop  over  the  partition  wall,  14  feet  in 
height,  that  separated  the  corn  from  the  straw 
bam.  It  was  the  lot  of  the  writer  often  to  feed 
this  machine,  which  always  wrought  a  day  at  a  time, 
and  which  was  exciting  although  severe  work.  The 
number  of  people  required  for  the  machine  while 
thrashing,  and  to  prepare  the  corn  for  the  market 
at  the  same  time,  and  put  it  into  sacks,  which  was 
always  done,  was  as  follows : — 

One  man  to  attend  the  engine— two  and  a  half, 
and  sometimes  three  hours,  being  generally  required 
in  the  morning  to  get  up  the  steam,  if  the  coals 
were  good. 

One  do.  to  feed  the  mill. 


Two  women  to  unloose  the  sheaves ;  one  on  each 
side  or  the  feeder. 

One  man  (sometimes  a  woman)  to  cast  the 
stack. 

Two  lads  to  cart  the  com  from  the  stackyard,  if 
the  stack  was  at  a  distance.  The  upper  floor  of 
the  bam  bang  on  a  level  mth  the  stack  yard,  in 
the  end  of  which  was  a  coach-house  door,  loaded 
carts  were  mn  back  to  the  feeding-board. 

One  man  in  the  com  bam  ;  generally  the 
steward. 

Three  women  in  do.  do.,  a  pair  of  hand-dressing 

fknners  being  kept  going. 

Two  men  taking  away  the  straw.  If  bolted, 
four  were  reqmred. 

Two  women  building  and  trampling  the  straw  In 
the  end  of  straw  bam. 

The  prices  of  portable  steam-engines,  with  car- 
riages, are  as  follows— viz. : 

A  four-horse  power  portable  steam  engine,  on  a 
carriage  with  four  broad  wheels,  will  cost  £220 ; 
and  with  a  thrashing-mill  and  shaker  attached,  htit 
vnthout  fanners,  £55  additional. 

A  six-horse  power  do.  do,  do.,  £250  $  and  mih, 
a  thrashing-mUl  and  shaker  attached,  but  without 
fanners,  £63  additional. 

The  writer  has  not  seen  any  of  greater  power 
than  the  above,  which  in  England  are  dragged 
about  the  country ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  that 
a  thrashing-mill  is  conveyed  from  place  to  place 
along  w'th  the  engine,  the  whole  belonging  to  one 
person,  who  hires  them  out  from  time  to  time. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  thrashing-mill,' which  is 
also  fixed  on  a  carriage,  is  mn  back  into  the  bam, 
which  in  many  parts  in  England  is  built  of  wood, 
and  has  generally  a  large  door  on  each'  side,  and 
when  made  steady  on  the  floor,  is  driven  by  a  long 
belt  from  the  fly-wheel  of  the  engine,  which  is 
planted  at  the  outside  of  the  door.  Sometimes  the 
thrashing-mill  has  a  pair  of  dressing  fanners  at- 
tached, but  oflener  the  corn  is  only  thrashed ;  and 
sometimes  a  farmer  has  a  flxed  thrashing-mill  of 
his  own  so  constmcted,  with,  and  sometimes  irith- 
out  fanners,  that  the  engine  which  he  hires  to  drive 
it  can  be  easily  attached  to  the  sheave  or  pulley  of 
the  dmm,  and  driven  by  a  belt. 

A  four-horse  power  portable  engine  will  thrash 
in  eight  hours,  with  a  good  mill,  from  240  to  300 
imperial  bushels  of  wheat,  if  well  got,  or  neariy  as 
much  as  a  flxed  engine ;  but,  generally,  the  porta- 
ble machines,  as  before  observed,  are  not  so  steady 
as  those  fixed,  and  consequently  do  not  do  so  much 
work. 

A  six-horse  power  portable  engine,  with  a  good 
mill,  will  thrash  in  eight  hours,  from  270  to  350 
bushels  of  wheat,  if  a  good  crop,  Bud  reaped  in 
fair  condition. 
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The  prioM  paid  for  tha  hire  of  porUlile  steam-  ' 
powtr  diraahing-macbinu  art :— The  lilre  of  a  fuur- 
borac  pomr  engine  with  thrashing -mill,  rune  gene- 
rallf  from  lUa.  to  S0»,  per  day,  if  onl<r  a  few  hours 
of  it  sre  rcquirM],  and  acooriUng  to  the  state  and 
condittoa  of  the  croii  to  be  thtashed,  and  aonielimei 
id.  per  bushel  is  paid  if  two  dsya'  thraBhiog  are 
rtquirad ;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  the  owner  of  the 
eogioe  and  mill,  vhosedotyiB  generally  to  attend 
the  engine,  affords  or  snppUes  a  man  to  feed  the 
mill,  and  the  toner  liads  fasl  for  the  engine. 

Tb«  hire  of  t  six-horse  paver  engine  and  thraili- 
iDg-mUl  runt  fr*m  ISs.  to  X5a.  |)er  day,  or  accord- 
iig  to  the  length  of  tinae  the  engine  is  iriviiingi 
but  the  prioe  of  Id.,  and  aometimes  a*  high  sis  1  id. 
per  bushel,  is  more  frequemly  the  arrangeinent 
made  irith  the  owner  of  the  entwine. 

The  party  hiring  ia  generally  at  the  expense  of 
carting  the  engine  and  the  [mil  to  his  Pleading  wlien 
it  ia  required;  and  in  some  dUtricts  it  is  common 
for  the  farmer  last  uaing  them  to  licnd  them  with 
bis  horses  to  the  neit  person  hiring.         ,     . 

When  tlic  thrashing -mill  is  a  ftxtut>t:  l^d,be> 
longing  to  the  farmer,  as  is  the  case  in  some  plaMs, 
the  hire  of  an  engine  ia  then  only  required,  and  in 
that  case  the  price  paid  for  its  use  is,  of  courae, 
proportionally  leas  than  when  both  engine  and  mill 
are  required. 

The  prices  of  portable  hoise-powcr  tlirasUing- 
machines  bh;— A  poitable  horse-power  thrashing- 
machiiw,  with  gin  for.  two  horses,  including  price 
of  the  carrlise  on  whkhtbey  are  conveyed,  tbecoilj 
thnuhing  the  corn.werely,  will  coat  £C0, 

A  fourdt(i»a  do.  «lo.  will  qoM  £82. 
.  A  sixshnrse  do.  dih  viU  cost  £93. 

A  two-liorsepoH'er.qMebiiiQwiil  thrauh  in  a  day 
of  aigbthoivf/nim  Ili0;ta.a40  bushels  cf  wheat, 
Kcowdiog  to  tb*  ctfoditiim  ia  which  the  crop  has 

hMDMSflvd. 

A  four-horse  power  machine  will  thrash  in  the 
aametime  from  210  to  300  busheU  of  wheat,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  in  wbidi  the  crap  has  been 

A  «i-hone  power  machine  will  tbraBlt  in  the 


same  time  from  ado  tO'UO  boslwla  nf  «bwt'«C!> 
cording  to  the  condition  in  vdueb  the  cnphmbem 

The  prices  paid  (or  tbehire  of :  pa*tihlB  .bocw- 
pDwer  niachioes  with  fasne  gis  ■res^'Aa-bin  <i£ 
a  two- horse  power  thraahlng^iiueluiie  w^pB'Jior 
two  horses  (die  horses  belonging'ta.tW^ipaMf- 
hirlng),  runs  from  lOs.  to  IMi  perd^jbutofbaM 
It),  per  bush. is  paid  (at ih* (fmattf  ibmAadnmk 
Homeiimea  more,  accorteg  to  bngaio,  thai  omw 
of  the  machine  feeding  it,  mkI  the  fwmBraSbrdino 
a  man  or  hoy  to  drii-e  the  bone«.^:  >  •' 

The  hire  of  a  fouroranphbuK  powec.  in>t>in» 
and  gin  is  proportionally  more,  and  riMaa  geMccaU^ 
(but  much  depends  on  tlieuate«c  wdirimuof  tbs 
corn  to  bethrHsheil.)  from  128.  to  16a.  or  188.  per 
day,  or  lil.,  and  even  sometimes  l)il.  per  bushel, 
the  owner  ini-aiiably  feeding  the  macliloe,  and  the 
farmer  siipplyifin^  the  lioraes  and  other  hands  for 
the  work,  u  well  a»i  in  conveying  the  machine  and 
gin  to  the  i|eTt  pcraon  requiring  them. 

'IV  HTilerbaHknoivn  in  some  districts  the  owner 
of  the  gin  and  thrashing-mschine  keeping  two, 
three,  or  four  horeeR  of  hia  own  for  conveying  it 
and  tile  gin  fmm  place  to  place,  as  well  as  for 
worlclRg  it;  but  when  this  wasthecase,  the  charge 
was,  of  course,  conaidtrably  increased — generally 
4a.  per  day  for  each  horse — in  addition  to  the 
charge  per  bushel  for  irhal  was  thrashed,  and  that 
over  Bud  above  feeding  ^e  horsM,  which  deviflv^. 
on  tlie  party  hiring,  ^hu,  bp^rev^fr  W  <^'f  fP- 
districts  nbcie  the  fannet^  ig^en^lyare.iipic^a 
to  allow  their  hori>EH  to  bs  put  iTUo«,bf^>g^-.|[iR; 
thrashing,  which  they  ju^ly.«iji»^(i  \'»!r(,»evei».&R 
them;  consequently  fi:«4«eai|i  pow^r  J«,iiow  ,l»er, 
coming  general,  especially,  in  gpodLWiiitdtHraJi^n 
tricle,  where,  coals  for  fqelcanbeh^i4aif4)|V>ast^ 
rate ;  for  the  farmers  begiQ  to.  ^nd,  tfiat  wlun  an. 
engine  is  employed  for  thfTitt)';^  .^ajSf.and  t>"'ll'>R 
cutting  machines,  and  corn -bruisers,  &c.,  can  at 
the  same  time  be  drivm  by  it,  as  well  as  a  pump 
in  a  urine  tank  for  irrigation,  about  which  ■  great 
deal  of  late  has  been  said. and  written. — Highland 
Sodeif'a  Journal. 


TRIAL    OF    AGRICULTURAL    MACHINES    AT    GENEVA,    UNITED    STATES. 


The  trial  of  agricultural  machines  took  place  oti 
a  large  farm  two  miles  south-weat  of  the  village  of 
Geneva,  under  the  direction  of  the  New  York 
Stafte  Agricultural  Society,  during  the  all  'dsya 
fromthe  aoth  to  the  flOtbof  7tb  mo,  (July)  lost^ 
The  imponaneeaf  such'a  trial  has  langiluca  felt( 
and  the  intemt  ia  its  resalta  was  matufesttdby 
the  hundreds  in  attendMK(^clnedf<rf-tlu  most  iiv 


teHigent  farmers  of  that  region,  during  the  busiest 
aeaaon  of  their  labours. 

Our  State  faira  haTB  ibr  aony  jwars  Bieecised  an 
exccl]ent'iBflunic(t.by.Bhaviag tuthewhtdc  com^ 
nwiiityi  the  heat  Inipkntnte'  Bnd  ^amkbiaa  frost 
the  moit.  ritilfid  maitufaotmsra,  and  awning  tain~ 
trodnoe  them'ieto.many.'Acigfabourhodds  wben 
they^wcn   before  quite  unknvwo.'    'Ite  baaeSlii 
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liMB  coBfenr«d,  and  the  improvcinenta  iDlroduoct^ 
■n  aliiKMt  be^ ood  auhntte.  -  Yet  a  great  defidaxy 
wta  felt  in  not  seeing  thsBe  mactunes  and  implemcnU 
in  actual  operation.  '  Thef  may  hare  a  rwj  pro- 
miain;  «ppeivaDoe ;  bat  ahreird  farraeni  wbo  dnsd 
hainbng3,are  not  attiatied.mih  liMpljr.gazinHupan 
tbem  motiooleiiai  Practical  ttial  alone  raveab  the 
dWbraoi  betveen 4  noirei  which  will.«ut  fntly 
and  abave  like  a  raior,  aod  another  which  cbokcs, 
tnn,  andaliduaTtt  thcuaoatiiTua.  .A  ttnack- 
Mt  inaUncaof.diit.Bert  occutrad  ia.lbe  oaMKif' 
M'Cormick'a  re^par  niBaiiiUifiOKflabibilion  U:tile 
wDild'ifair,  wbick  *iE»rded  abundant  apor.t  toi  tfae 
LMnkm  Timtti  m  a  crocs  betmeniAatlqy't  eb><&M 
and  A  flfiiig  wwrbinr,  nntil,  br  tbe  demooatnitiM 


of  actual  ttidi'it  elicitAd  lbs  adtskatian  and  uto- 
niahinem  of  tbe  <£rittah  paople,  -  Soae  imtuioea 
of  an  oppD*tteicbaTact«r<haTeialso.ofcnmd,  iriiidi 
it  iroald  'be  raihei  ungniGipna  tomentiMb  -  Pttr 
■nch  reawna  'aatbeae,  weataodneiad  l«  icgard 
the  euict  and  tbonMixltupa'inmilS'inRda^at  Ge- 
neva, although  not. of  aebowf  eharactor,  of  cmi<. 
neat  ntility  and  of  the  hightit  importance,  even  if 
sCoonfianied  bgr- tome  taperfecliona  .nectawtrilf 
cDusequtnt  toiwhat  ieneir..  -  .    i  ,- 

^t  ;  rTHB  UOVtMD  JIAjCHIUtfl. 

-.Tbep'Rlwb^af^ilba  aoth  waa  ocenpied  with  the 
trial  of  mowng  inicbines,  in  the'  peceeaee  sf 
oetflya.  theufand.apetJtaWn.  <XhejMtidiiwjiita. 
rdiigh>.and:tha(»q>;mBab  too:lJKfatKeneiidi)r  Jar* 


'  [BMt  Tk#  oFEMcMn'i  UswiDS  Mubisi,  in  optittioD.] 


fair  trial:  the  (mall  wiry  gnln  vat  tl  levefe  teit 
for  the  cottitiK  ponen  of  tbeMTentl'ttiachinei. 
KMchura'a  (from  Buffalo),  M'CorlDicVs  {{torn 
Cfaic^o),  Mannyi  (frcm  Northern  lllmoi*),  and 
Ragfft  (front  the  ntne' region^  were  «ucel»eivetf 
tried.  Xetcharo'a  wai  maeb  appiSrved  for  Its  aim- 
plicity  of  ^onUructioB,  and  tb;  dean  inM%h)t^  it 
mftde,  ihearing  off  rrenl]'  all  befomthe  M^ep  oF 
ita  blade*.  Its  mrath  wm  ntariy'flve  feet  wide,' 
and  waa  laid  with  perfect  evmhrns  oVer  the  wltote 


Btwfaeft  of  '  tbe'  grtmhdi  and '.  eMiieIr  obrialed' 
tpreadmH'  -  The  only  objection  we  beard'  wii^  tM> 
enlting  aUfflcimtly  eloce  to  the  growtd ;  but' i^ 
veral  farmera  ramarlied  tha^  Mkm  Ba  ah  «t«^p^ 
it  waa  doneaa  weHaa-men  co^ilil  be  inrdd  ttt  d»  it 
by  band.  M'Conaidt'a  did  not  auceeed''Bft'w%ll, 
cutliDK  nelthWM  titmt  nm' m hmr  tbe'virfaee: 
bnt'iB  bearler  pMrtiuneof  ibe  meadoWi'ltfl'wQrk 
wM  go«d.  Iti  emtlN'Ma-iix'fcet.''  Mmmf» 
"  Northern  IlUnoia  Mower"  wa«  nest  triad,  mi 


did  ita  worii  in  bMutifdl  lAylCr'nIlT  equalling,!  if 
not  exeeliinfT,  Kelcham'e,  cutting'  >.  liwathe  'over 
ftre  feet  in  width.  Hie  fenecal  opi«ion  traa,  that 
it  waa  of  qmie  easy  draunht^to  tbehotaea;  bubthia 
pMOt  could  be  determined' aatiafactorily.  onlf^  by 
the  djraniBOBieter,  whkdi  tba  ooonnittM   oraftily 


apylitd  to'euA  macbios,  and  thfl  reaiiliB  of'Wfaieb 
will:  be  embodiedin  tberr  r^toM,-  "namnamne 
poaaesaad  iths  decoded  iad>rant«ge  of  admittinfl  v 
quick  and  a*sy  elavalioii  of.  the  oatliBf;  blades  (ri* 
tatted  midaray  betwMB  tbe  feiaaid  and  hind 
wheels),  on approaohing  any  obabmction.^.  .:    - 


tea 
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We  could  not  bat  ohaem  the  difhnnt  form  of 
the  bladea  of  each  of  theie  three  raowen.  In 
Ketcbum'i,  they  irere  acate-mguhr,  m  shown 
in  Fijt.    I ;    so   that,  although  they  had    hot  i 


Fif .  3. 


eimple  eutting  edge  (and  not  a  licVIe  or  Mwmg 
edge,  at  the  othera),  they  did  their  work  complelelj  g 
not  a  stalk  of  grass  could  escape  them,  as  the/ 
quickly  vibrated  between  the  steel  fingers.     Even 


when  ■  part  of  the  ctitten  hid  accidentaHj  become 
badly  dolled  aguoat  a  hidden  itone,  we  obaemd 
that  none  of  the  gran  wu  left:  itwa*plndiedoir,lf 
not  cat  off,  and  a  tmootUy-shoni  Borfitce  left.  Thii 
appean  to  be  a  decided  advantage,  tn  increaM  in 
(ireitght  being  the  only  remit  from  dull  kniTei. 
M'Connick'a,  which  hai  the  aickle  edge,  ia  qnite 
unlike  in  form,  the  angles  being  obtnae,  as  in  Fig. 
3,  Hia  appears  to  furnish  the  reason  why  thia 
machine,  which  operate*  ao  adnurably  aa  a  reaper, 
pirtiilly  faila  in  the  meadow,  where  the  slender, 
poKahed  tnrfaee  of  small  wiry  graas  is  opented  on 
by  the  dmple  unAtg,  and  not  shearing,  motion  of 
the  btadea,  but  k  bent  down  before  them.  In 
■fanny's  mower,  wbicb  cat  so  mneh  better  than 
M'Cornrick'a,  the  angles  were  more  acute,  ap- 
proaching in  form  those  of  Ketchum'a  (Fig.  3), 


Riigg'i  machine  differed  from  all  the  rest  in  beinff 
directly  propelled  by  the  horaea  behind.  Ita 
cutting  appantUB  was  similar  to  that  of  M'Cor- 
mick's,  and  it  cut  graea  quite  aa  well.  It  required 
more  skill  in  driviug,  bnt  leas  speed  than  any  of 
the  otheri,  which  waa  perhaps  owing  to  the  great 
multiplying  pon'Cf  of  ita  wbeela. 

The  next  morning,  two  more  machines  were 
tried— Burrall's,  and  Bronson  and  Murray' a. 
Bnrrall'a  is  quite  similar  to  Ketchum'a,  and  cut  re- 
markably well,  with  the  exception  of  becoming 
frequently  clogged— a  difficulty  which  may  be  yet 
obriated,  as  it  was  then  on  its  first  trial.  Bronson 
and  Murray's,  being  out  of  order,  did  not  succeed 
well.  Another  trial  of  most  of  the  mowing  ma- 
chines was  made,  in  a  heavy  meadow,  on  the 
morning  of  the  23rd.  On  the  lower  portions  the 
ground  was  rough,  and  the  graas  largely  mixed 
with  eedge  and  juncus,  rendering  it  bard  to  cut. 
Ketchum'a  and  Manny's  machines  did  their  work 
well,  and  cut  closely  to  the.surface.  M'Cormick's, 
Bronson  and  Murray's,  and  Danford's  did  not 
succeed  so  well.  The  latter  was  now  tried  for  the 
Rrat  time.  Its  cntting  apparatua  was  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  others,  consisting  of  two  seta  of 
knives,  vibrating  in  oppoeits  directions,  and 
operating  like  double-edged  shears.  High  hopes 
had  been  entertained  'of  the  success  of  this  ma- 
chinci  but  they  were  not  realised.    This  may  have 


been  owing  partly  to  the  absence  of  fingers  to  ga- 
ther and  hold  the  stalks,  and  to  keep  the  edges 
from  bring  crowded  asunder.  A  portion  of  the 
grass  on  tlds  meadow  was  completely  prostrated ; 
and  here  the  superiority  of  the  mowing  machine 
over  the  scythe  was  most  strikingly  exhibited. 
Against  this  lodged  portion  Ketchum's  mower  was 
driven.  It  left  the  grass,  in  appearance,  precisely 
as  it  was  before;  hut  it  was  found,  on  examination, 
to  be  shaved  off  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
without  altering  its  position. 

A  single  trial  like  this  can  hardly  be  considered 
BB  a  decisive  exhibition  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  different  mowers,  where  so  much  may  depend 
on  Uie  nature  of  the  ground  and  grass,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  team,  driver,  &c.,  while  the  liability  to 
wear  and  tear  will  not  be  shown  by  the  work  of 
one  day  only.  One  point,  however,  was  satisfac- 
torily Eettied— the  practicability  and  great  advan- 
taire  of  the  use  of  mowing  machines  on  large  farms, 
where  one  person,  witb  a  single  team,  can  easily 
accomplish  the  severe  kbour  of  ten  men.  Indeed, 
it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  that,  while 
grass-cutting  by  band  is  much  slower  work  than 
cradling,  reapers  requiring  two  men  each  should 
be  so  much  more  generally  introduced  than  mow- 
ing machines,  which  cut  nearly  as  many  acres  per 
day,  with  but  one  man  each  for  their  management. 

One  defect  appears  to  exist  in  nearly  all   the 
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moivere— that  of  requiring  unnatural  speed  in  the 
hoKes  to  do  the  work  well.  Tbe  motion  of  ths 
knives  should  be  eo  multiplied  u  to  aceomplieh  the 
desired  end  mth  two  miles  ta  hour,  instead  of 
four.  Excellent  teams  vran  pnrpoMlp  procured 
for  all  on  this  occasioo ;  and  tha  experiment  can 


hardly  be  ref^aided  as  a  fair  one  for  otdinary  erery- 
daj  work. 

Tho  trial  of  these  iras  commenced  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  3Ist.  Burrall's,  of  Geneva,  Brst  en- 
tered tbe  bsneat-field,  and  cut  in  fine  atyle,  aweep- 


[BdhiU's  Beapet,] 


init  down  a  sheet  of  the  standinff  (P'ain  about  five 
feet  wide,  and  thtowing  it  off  in  handsome  bunchea 
for  binding.  It  could  be  ao  arranged  aa  to  drop 
the  grain  either  directly  behind,  or  off  at  one  sideg 
the  latter  being  the  beat  arrangement,  as  not  re- 
quiring binding  and  clearing  the  track  before  the 
horses  could  again  pass  round  the  field.  This  ma- 
chine, which  appears  to  be  much  like  Huasey'a, 
possessed  one  adTantage,  which  appeared  to  be  an 
important  one.  By  each  Tibration  the  knives  were 
made  to  paas  two  seta  of  fingers,  instead  of  only 
one,  as  in  the  others,  cutting  twice  as  much  at  each 
atroke,  striking  more  rapidly,  and  rendering  a 
change  of  motion  less  frequent.  Huasey'a  ina- 
obine  was  next  tried ;  and  its  o|)eration  was  fine, 
quite  similar  to  that  of  BurraU's,  dropping  the 
grain  behind  the  machine.  Neither  of  these  ma- 
cbincH  was  furnished  with  a  reel,  which  may  have 
been  the  reason  that  it  was  necessary  to  drive  the 
horses  at  a  rapid  pace — loo  much  so  for  all-day 
work  with  ordinary  teams.  Rugg's  Propeller  did 
not  succeed  well,  and  vvaa  soon  withdrawn  from  the 
field.  Manny's  Northern  Illinois  Reaper,  a  alight 
roodilicatiDn  of  his  mower,  which  cut  ao  well  upon 
the  meadow,  succeeded  equally  well  as  a  reaper. 
The  grain  wae  thrown  ofi"  at  the  side.  This  was 
thought  by  some  who  witnessed  its  opsration  as 
the  best  eombineii  machine,  or  for  using  both  as 
mower  and  reaper ;  although,  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose alone,  it  hardly  came  up  ti  some  others.  It 
may  not  prove  practicable  to  combine  theie  two 
qualities  to  tha  best  advantage  in  one  machine,  but 
it  is  certainly  well  worth  the  attention  of  inventorsj 
for,  while  the  cost  is  from  110  to  135  dollars, 
farmers  will  not  be  wilUng  to  purchase  two,  when 
one  can  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose.  Wa  do 
not  perceive,  however,  why  tbe  price  should  be 
nearly  ao  bigb. 


Densmore's  machine,  from  Brockport,  excited 
much  interest.  Its  construction  is  not  unlike 
M'Cormiek'e,  with  the  addition  of  a  eelf-raking 
apparatus,  which  auddenly  throws  off  tbe  grun  at 
one  ude,  as  soon  as  enough  haa  been  cut  for  a 
bundle,  thus  saving  the  labour  of  one  man,  re- 
qoired,  with  the  othera,  to  rake  off  by  hand.  Some 
improvement  is  needed,  however,  in  this  self-rakeri 
in  light,  erect  grain,  it  lays  the  bundlea  toletably 
well;  but,  when  heavy,  they  are  often  apread  in 
streaks.  One  of  the  best  machines  in  the  field  was 
H'Connick's.  Like  Manny's  and  Dinsmore'e,  it 
cut  about  six  feet  iride,  and  in  execution  was  not 
exceeded  by  any,  eapecially  in  "  lodged"  grain.  Sey- 
mour and  Morgan's  machine,  from  Brockport,  cut 
well,  but,  like  some  others,  did  not  clear  well, 
which  might  be  owing  to  the  inexperience  of  the 
raker.  All  thene  reapers  appear  to  be  quite  similar 
in  principle,  if  not  in  construction ;  Burrall's  and 
Uusaey's  being  furnished  with  acutely- formed 
cutting  edges  to  their  knives,  and  without  reels ;  and 
all  tbe  others  possessing  eickle-edged  cutters,  and 
the  machines  furnished  by  reels,  llie  vibrating 
knives  and  the  reels  appear  to  be  both  quite  old  in- 
veotlona.  Hussey't,  M'Cormiek'e,  and  Burrall's 
appeared  to  he  the  favourites  of  this  day'a  trial. 

On  the  ?2nd,  Danford's  Double^dged  Reaper 
was  put  in  operation.  Its  principal  defect  was,  not 
cutting  off  the  straw  well,  probably  in  conseqnence 
of  having  no  fingers  to  gather  and  bold  (be  grain, 
and  to  keep  the  blades  in  close  contact  while  work- 
ing together.  In  other  respects,  it  wae  a  neat  and 
compact  reel  machine.  At  the  same  time,  the  self- 
raker  presented  by  J.  S.  Wright,  of  Chicago,  waa 
tried  :  it  waa  truly  an  extraordinary  curiosity,  and 
excited  the  highest  interest.  The  aelf-raking  mi- 
chine  (attached  to  Husaey"*  Reaper)  ie  the  inven- 
tion of  J,  Atkins,  of  Chicago— «  parton  of  great 
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iDgcDvity,  a 


■  coBtrtmcB  lally  lotifi 
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nke  tweapf  the  bed  wheie  the  fiillan  gnin  >•  dt- 
posited,  preHcs  it  icuntt  «  tootked  |glat«t;'«ed 
both,  holding  firmlf  the  buodleof  frmin  thai  col- 
lected, awing  rsund  thS'quartar  of  a  cirdaoff.bi- 
bind,  whwi  they  opea  wide,  and  drop  their  coa- 
tenU  ID  a  oeat  bunch  up<M)  the  gtound.  Ail.theHe 
motions  ue  accomplished  bjr  a  very  nniple  piece  of 
mechaniasii  and  they  Hem  so  Marly  the  immediate 
.  result  of  uitelligenoe,  that  thiamachiDewaigeBerall;. 
cimed  by  the  nuoe  ol  the  "  AatonMton  Reaptrj" 
It*  inventioa  ia  quil«  recant,  and  it  hitd  ecaralf 
ever  been  uied  befare  [  and  hence,  OTting  to  an  ao- 
cideolr  it  did  not  auccoed  tfae  fint  day  of  it*  trial. 
It  was,  faD«e*er,  repaired,  s  tepiporaiy  renl  ab- 
Iwhed,  and  tiied  again  eii  the  23rd,  vith  entire 
aatia&ctioD,  proving  deddedly  the  beat  $rl/-r*ktr 
oa.thegTDttnd.  With  further  sKpcrience,  it  may 
become  a  great  acqutaitiDa,  If  a  good  aslf-raker 
cajD  be  brotight  .  into  uib,  it  cnnnot  fait  to  be 
•dopled )  fdrlarmera  will  be  qnite  unwilling  to  eat- 
\iof  two  hands  to  maa  a  ngiahina  that  will  wovk 
equally  wdl  under  the  care  of  one. 

The  aftemoan  of  the  < Bind  was  occupied  with 
tlM napera  in  ^e  battoy-field^aptetsiif  ground 


.atili-moecl  unaran^tlwa  the  wheat-Held.  A  finet-Me 
emUn-  hadUd  eeTeral  ewalhea  to  divide  tbemaa- 
nwed  portianaoracKs:  itwie  observed  by  aUbow 
gmdy  aoperiar  was  the  opcnrtinn  of  •!■»  vrapan, 
im  evannAas,  in  net  leaving  «  elnw  befaind,  and  in 
the  preciBioB  with  wluch  the  banobes  were  depo- 
atted.  Several  macfainBi  were  tHed  i^  <and  ally  or 
nearly  all,  4id  their  work  in  the    moat   finidted 

On  tba  wUe,  the  trial  thteacamfdetetriuaiph 
ot  maduMiy  oree:  band-work,  for  botb  nowing 
and  giain-outting;  and  irfieo  maUrinas  ahaltba 
perfaetedi  aimpUliad^  and  rendered  much  ChBtper 
than  at  present,  mowers  and  reapu*  most  -beecme 
aa  iodiapeoaable  on  all  fanut  of '  moderate  alt*  ai 
barae-nkee,  ploughs,  and  .  tbrMbtng  tnacfafne*. 
Out  of  the  many  houdreds  who  mineesad  tba  tnai^ 
we  heard  only  »  singLe  advene  (Kpresaioa— 4«m'« 
atroog-Jraned,  rangb>looUH|t  labourer,  wW  t» 
marked  in  an  uodcr-Une,  i^en  beaaw  the  partaal 
fadura  of  the  moat  defective  machiwaB,  "  I  want 
netkkig  better  thane  good  cradle  I''-  DosbttMs, 
bad  be  witaesaed  the  lirat  expernnent  whh  the 
eaat^ongb,  he  would 'have  exolaimedi'^-A  ifowl 
•p«d«  ia  enough:  fst  ne  IV-MABtwicaifCDltinter. 


TU£  :GUA.N-0  iQUBSTlON. 
r  J,  td'iraiRa,  u'eubbs 'B.A.8.,  a.B.  of  tbi/bbN,  btc. 


The  guano  ijaeatkiA  aequiret  greet  nd  incnaainft 
inteiMt.  The  Aren{un«-ifa»  it  may  ibe  called'^ 
offered  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society>,  tuning 
lotad  the.enBrgy-oi  those  eenlpnafrienda  of  egri- 
pnltute  wboalnM"Sre  oqable  ite  dateeiwnet' ,br 
cbemioal  analyaea^  vhethov  a  aubstitute  Cb«  puce 
fociigngnanootn,  or.eanH>t,  be  prepared  ol^ibnM 
atMCo»t»olt»ctidiiig  £6far  te^and  inquantily 
anfficient  to  meet  the  i  demand  of  the  faixieT,  mp- 
poinngfilatlAi amount  to  fioi  timt*  die  va^/jhiot 
the  fecugn  genulua  taticle  soUby  Messrti  Gibfaa 
Md  Co*  it  thei  prke  of  £i^  i  &s,  per  too.  On,.«r 
abent,  Che  IMh  of  July-lait,  I  ventsredto  mf^ml 
to  the  Guana  eotoraittee  o£  the  Sode^,  that  if  an 
•Uampt  wffc ,  mada  t«  itinndi  ^a  aobnititte  B»aU- 


ajrhble,  widi  a  raliaad  proapeet'Of  atxcaati  it  mBil 
be  grounded  upon  nlbeeengfakBowlei^  and  aau- 
tatioBof  an  the.  chief  fertibaing  elcmtnte  of  Ae 
meat  approved'  Perupiui  gnano.  .  'Aeee  efemenn 
bare  been.Botigfat  for,  elimin  atedj  and'  ftatbfnlly  an- 
noooeed  t^.acveral  eaiiDCntfrafeesenio£  the  day: 
and  now,  tb^relbre,  the  greatpreblnn  of  nboBfr- 
anpfdy  reouins  ta  be  advtd.  "' 
'  Befara  ofieriag  an  ofunten  on  ite  subject,  it  ii 
needfnl  to  sobot  ettentios  to  an  article  on  the 
^emff^esMn  wbidi  appears  inthe  test  pubUehtd 
nnmbeF  of  tbs  SdMur^h  0«arter/y  Jaawiai  e^ 
J^Hodlnv  .(October  inatv)^  because  it  tontaiBa 
fiKts  of  Terygreat  moment.  >I  hnow  dw  writer— 
bis  tberough  piscticalacqanmeBta  in  tvatr  bianch 
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of  agriculture,  and  untiring  spirit  of  investigation ; 
and  therefore  it  might  suffice  simply  to  name 
him,  but  I  on  that  point  ^e8pec^ili8  silence. 

Extract  I.  "The  fixed  pijic*  of \ guano  hat  now 
settled  down  to  £9  58.  a  ton./  Af  tiuitpric^  and  at 
3  cwt.  per  acre,  the  cost  of  applyfaig  guano  to  t^ 
land  is  about  308  an  acre;  and  It  is  s^  curious  co* 
incidence  that  the  returns  of  crops  manured  with  it 
amount  to  just  about  that  sum.  For  example, 
3  cwt.  increase  the  wheat  crop,  according  to  Mr. 
Hudson,  of  Castleacre,  6  bushels,  which,  at  40s. 
tiie  quartttr,  justgiYea^  returmof  aosw  .TheiUM  of 
guano>  at  present,  may  that  be  < nod  to  be  ae- 
oompanied  with  no  pro&t  to  •  the :  Jannerv  ^so  thai 
•very  shilBng  of  reduction  in  itv  price  below  £(^61. 
a  ton  \>XMild  be  so  much  gabi  to  his.  Now,  bow 
ia  a  reduction  of  its  price  to  be  efiected  i" 

Extract  II.  ''The  quantity  ioiported  into  tibia 
country  in  1851  waa  130,630  tons.  But,  after  all, 
it  appears  that  the  Messrs.  Gibbs  sold,  last  acason^ 
only  87)891  tons,  and  bad  42,689  tooa  on  faanld  to 
meet  tbe  imports  of  185>3,  which  sbowa  that  tba 
actual  conaumption  of  guano  in  this  country  is  ^not 
rery  great."  But  now  eomea  tb^  onub  of  ^ 
question^  as  will  appear  by  '     •    i.  " 

Extract  III.  <^  It  ia  ebvionsly  the  interest  of  the 
PsFurians  to  encourage  the  trade  in  guanb  fto-this 
country ;  and  were  they  in  a  tituation  merely :to  im* 
poae  an  export  duty  on  guano>  they  would .  derive 
a  handaome  revenue  from  the  trade  al  one  pwmdK 
too  ^<  dmip,  w»re  the  importatioo  doubled  or  tripled^ 
Bttt»  unfortunately  ibotk  for  the  Peruviaiss  and  this 
coantry«  tbey  cannot  allow  the  guano  to  beL  tsS&sn 
away  at  alowrduty.  The  British  opedUora  qf  tki 
PemoUiH  itoatum  wili  not^lhwikem  to.daiii^-.Tkmr 
debt  nuat  4)e  paid»:  principal  and  interest^  befiort 
the  Peruvians  can  extend  their  trade  in  guano. 
£1,200,000  of  debt  was  contracted  in  1822,  and 
£616,000  more  in  1825.  The  rate  of  interest  agreed 
on  was  six  per  cent.;  but  no  dividends  were  paid 
from  October,  1825;  so  from  that  date  to  1849  the 
interest  accumulating  amounted  to  £1,816,000.  At 
last  it  was  discovered  tbat  thegoano  waaa  valiiable 
manure  in  thif  ooantvy«.BDd  that  tb^i deposits  of  it 
would  prova  to  be  an  enarmoua  soureiD  of  revenue  to 
the  atate.  TUt  gava  new  spirit  to  tlw  tauca ;  Bnd> 
after  repeated  jremonstranoes,  in :  lannary^  •■  1 9Mh 
rapid  proigresa  mm  >  made  in :  an  mrrangfement"*^ 
{Set  Fortune^w  BpUowie  t^  tkeFmds,  p.  219.}  By 
this  a  fund  was  created  of  active  debt  of  £1,800^000 
(being  the  original  debt)  at  aix  per  ^eent,  and  a 
deferred  debt  o£'£l»900y000  (being  the  acoaknu- 
lakion  of  interert  at  three  per  eenl.  -fiothl^nde  of 
debt  amount  at  peasant  (18S2Q  to  £3,300>00a> 
Tha  goano  e^  at  £9  Sa.,  after  dedvctiiig  tfab 
chargea  and  value  receivad  for  ;it»' waa,  iii  1851; 
£4  48*  7M^  par  tmiywi^.  whidi  tbe^  dfaridends  of 


stock  are  paid,  the  debt  gradually  redeemed,  and 
balf^  the  amount  of  sales  is  sent  to  the  Peruvian 
O^v^meni/^ 

yWK. dm  perceive  ifae  situation  of  affairs;  and 
l^erafiir^  And  it  needless  to  dwell  upon  those 
Ycbemea  a^d^akulations  by  which  some  have  pro- 
>p9fed  to  lower  the  import  duty  of  guano,  to  increase 
the  demand  for  it,  and  to  provide  for  the  extinction 
of  the  debt.  One  more  and  the  last  quotation 
ftfjitn  the  Quarterly  Journal  will  explain  our 
writer's  view  of  what  might  lead  to  a  very  profitable 
arrangement  between  BrMn  and  Peru :  ^'  Let  tke 
Qo9emmtnt  pay  off  /Ar '  Ptrtman  Mtttt  mte,  and 
let  thagnnno  be  brought  into  this  eocmtry  for'£l 
per  ton  'hnport  doty-*«a/^m!  quite  auffident  for  the 
Peroviant  to  realiie  a  jargB  revenue  fVom  tbeit 
guano  depQsit»-^and  it  would  be  all  profit  to  them. 
We  maintain  tbat  the  agricnltoriats  of  this  country 
have  a,  right  to  make  aucb  «  demand  upon  PiarHa- 
ment  to  pay  for  tbam  the  turn  of  three:  milUona'in 
one  year>  when  they  were  deprived^  of  -  nitfie^one 
miUlNniM  a  year  for  ever,  by  a  bold  act  of  the  legk* 
latvrej  -  With  snch  an*  arrangement,  embracing  the 
probablB  redaction  of  freights,  and  a^  trebled '  liti* 
poftation  at-  that  'ilo#  duty;  the  goano  doiild-  be 
imported .  at<£4  per  ton;  a  aum  which  would  md^t 
probably  induce  the  use  of  •  a  tvebled  qdatftity^  and 
would  leave  a  profit  of  not  leea,  perhaps,  than  £6 
upon  every  ton  used,  by  the  fiirmerl^a  coitea- 
ponding  increase  of  produce;'^  ■  ■■ 

Wene  this  simple  plan  adopted,  the  reanlta  might 
be  aatopiabiog^  but- bere  two  questions '  present 
tben^Tes  lo  thecantioua  inquirer*  1st- Would 
our  Government  aoceda  to^^would  tbe  nation 
permit  the  aacrifioe  of  n  sum;  atflarga  as  £3>oe0/000 
«a  anaxperiment  whicb:  m^bc  inw)lve  moeh'hesi* 
tation  and  perhaps  bad  faith?  Again,  do  we  know 
the  amount  and  probable  duration  of  the  guano 
deposits?  forauthorities  are  conflictingon that  point. 
A  learned-  Prdfe^dr  told  me,  only  a  few  months 
pince,  that^at  the  .rate  of  our  existing  supply,  the  stock 
could  scarcely  hold  out  for  twenty  years ;  whereas, 
our  author^  at  p.  4^  estimates  "^e  actual  depoaita 
at  thhrty.  miUiona  «f  tone,  besidlBS  those  not  yet 
surveyed.!'  ■   •  ''    -  .    >•    J- 

As  vespects:  any  propoaed  substitute,'  it  certainly 
^ppeara  to  nke,«nd' I:  believe  to  othersi  mora  than 
improbable  that  any  process  ol  -artifieial 
combination  ean  ever  ■.  produoa  *  an  >  available 
repreaentativn  of  tme  gnano.  We  entertain  hopta 
that  our  capital  system  of !  drainage^;  ao  ably  oon* 
duded  bytbe  Groydon  Board  of  Healthy  might 
hi/re  prodaekl  a<vist  qnintity  of  aolid  mamire  of 
highly  fertiliting.qnali^;  Imt  kia  feared  tbat  Ita  all 
tbe  fmd  t^mi^  ia  cbndnctadby  ^a  soito  of  atone- 
wmxte  pipea  into  ar  feeder  of  tbn  WaAdle^  a-  lots  of 
aknoat  tbewfabla  of  the«fnmotila>«nd  otiiaraoluble 
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Balls  with  fixed  dkiline  bases,  is  sustained,  leaving 
a  great  bulk  of  the  solid  matters  comparatively 
effete  and  useless.  Time  will  prove  the  real  (act ; 
but  unless  a  due  supply  oipeat  carbon  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  low  price,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a 
deodoriaation  of  the  offensive  solid  deposit;  for 
lime  tends  entirely  to  expel  the  small  quantity  of 
ammonia  which  may  remain  in  the  mass. 

To  imitate  guano,  the  neutral  salts,  soluble  in 
water — namely,  sulphate,  phosphate,  muriate,  per* 
hapt  oxalate  of  ammonia,  potass,  and  soda — should 
be  introduced ;  and  it  must  ever  be  remembered 
ako  that  the  solid  matters  comprise  the  bone  phos- 
phate ofJUk  reduced  to  the  finest  state  of  division 
in  the  aUmentary  organs  of  sea-birds,  and  a  large 


per-eentage  of  insoluble  mrateof  ammonim.  Who 
then  can  entertain  a  rational  hope  of  eompooa&ig 
any  manure  worthy  of  competition  with  tha  guano 
of  Peru,  and  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £5  per  ton !  ? 

If  it  were  possible,  by  negotiation,  to  indnee  the 
Peruvian  Government  to  lower  the  duty  to  £1  per 
ton  (even  were  the  debt  not  paid  off),  then,  shoold 
the  importation  increase  to  five  times  its  present 
amount,  the  revenue  would  be  enormous,  and  suf- 
ficient also  to  cancel  the  debt  speedily. 

But  even  under  such  most  desirable  conditions, 
we  might  anticipate  perplexing  conting«neioi.  I 
trust  that  enough  has  been  said  to  induce 
investigation  and  a  due  comparison  of  facto. 

Oct.  36. 


THE   EFFECTS   OF  THE   NEW   GOLD    FIELDS   ON   AGRICULTURE. 


In  1493  Columbas  sailed  on  that  adventuroas  voy- 
age which  resulted  in  the  disco  very  of  America.  By 
1609  the  great  revolation  in  prices  which  flowed  from 
that  expedition  was  complete.  There  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  ascertaining,  with  any  approach  to  accu- 
racy, the  extent  of  the  change ;  so  loose  is  our  Ik  now* 
ledge  of  the  general  prices  of  commodities  in  those 
times,  so  great  the  confusion  respecting  the  value  of 
weights  and  measures  to  which  tliose  prices  refer,  and 
so  great  the  yarialions  in  the  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver  contained  in  coins  of  the  same  denominatioos 
during  different  portions  of  the  period.  After  strilcing 
off,  however,  that  portion  of  the  enhanced  price  which 
was  not  real  but  nominal,  there  appears  little  doubt, 
that  in  England,  by  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
thrice  the  quantity  of  silver  was  requisite  to  purchase 
the  same  amount  of  neeessaries  and  luxuries,  as  before 
the  discovery  of  America,  or  rather  before  the  opening 
of  the  silver  mines  of  Potosi.  In  France  and  Spain 
the  advance  of  prices  appears  to  have  been  even 
greater.  In  Spain  it  is  calculated  as  five-fold ;  and  in 
France  four-fold.  This  difference  in  different  countries 
is  no  more  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  com- 
merce which  has  made  England  the  richest  country  in 
the  world  had  then  no  existence.  There  were  not 
the  same  facilities  as  now  for  the  transfer  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  from  country  to  country.  In  Spain, 
from  its  connexion  with  the  sources  of  supply,  they 
would  accumulate  the  most :  and  between  Prance  and 
Spain  there  was  more  intercourse  than  between  Spain 
and  England. 

The  absolute  amount  of  the  precious  metals  by 
which  this  revolntbn  in  prices  was  effected  is  an  in« 
teresting  subject  of  inquiry,  in  which,  however,  we 
most  be  content  with  much  that  is  conjectural,  for 
accurate  statistics  there  are  none.  Humlioldt  estimated 
that  the  total  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  derived  from 
America,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1599,  amounted  to 
;n38,00O,00O,  after  allowing  for  loss  by  the  wear  of 
coin.  The  greater  portion  of  this  sum  was  obtained 
iLlter  1546,  when  the  silver  mines  of  Potosi  were  d!s« 


covered.  Between  the  discovery  of  America  and  the 
opening  of  these  mines,  the  total  amount  of  gnld  and 
silver  brought  to  Europe  is  estimated  by  the  same  au- 
thority at  not  more  than  £17,000,000.  Daring  the 
century  ending  1099,  the  mines  of  Europe  and  America 
are  supposed  to  have  yielded  £337,000,000  of  gold  and 
silver,  ch'cfly  the  latter.  If  we  trace  the  effects  of 
this  influx  on  the  precious  metals  on  the  prices,  we 
find  that  tlie  advance  in  (he  price  of  wheat,  during 
this  century,  appears,  by  the  Oxford  tables,  to  have 
been  from  27s.,  the  average  of  twenty  years  at  its 
commencement,  to  86s.,  the  average  of  twenty  years  at 
its  close.  As  far  as  this  can  be  relied  on,  as  a  criterion 
of  prices,  it  would  appear  that  this  large  Ineresse  in 
the  production  of  gold  and  silver  only  raised  them 
about  33  per  cent.  During  the  18th  century  the  ave- 
rage yield  of  the  preeious  metals  may  be  oonsideied  to 
have  been  doubled.  At  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century  It  had  reached  its  highest  point  in  1810, 
after  which  it  fell  off  in  consequence  of  the  anarchy 
which  prevailed  in  the  Spanbh  colonies  on  their  sepa- 
ration  from  the  mother  country ;  and  the  suspension 
of  mining  operations  which  it  produced.  In  1806 
Humboldt  estimated  the  tetal  annual  yield  of  gold  and 
silver  from  Europe,  America,  and  the  Russian  do- 
minions in  Asia,  at  £10,755,000.  For  the  eentuiy 
ending  1790  it  might  be  estimated  at  £800,000,000,  or 
eight  millions  annually  on  an  average.  In  tracing  the 
effeet  of  this  increase  on  the  prices  of  commoditieS| 
those  years  mnst  be  excluded  which  succeeded  the  sos* 
pension  of  cash  payments  by  the  Banic  of  England^  and 
the  issue  of  inconvertible  psper.  Deducing  the  average 
priee  of  wheat  from  the  mean  of  the  Oxford  and  Eton 
tables,  and  comparing  the  average  of  thirty  yeait 
ending  1695,  with  the  average  of  thirty  years  ending 
1795,  we  have  an  advance  from  £1  Ids.  5d.  the 
quarter  to  £2  10s.  3d.  The  increase  is  rather  leu 
than  31  per  cent.  The  accounts  of  Green^ch  Hos- 
pital show  an  advance  of  about  20  per  cent,  on  bread, 
meat,  and  butter,  between  1730  and  1791. 
A  review  of  the  produce  of  the  precious  metsls 
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dnriog  the  16th,  I7th,  and  18th  centuries,  and  its  in-  sreneral,  and  the  mannfactare  of  copper  plated  with 

fluence  on  prices,  would  give  then,  from  these  data,  slWer  formed  a  new  and  extensive  branch  of  industry 

results  wliich  may  be  thus  expressed  in  a  tabular  in  London,  Sheffield,  and   Birmingham.     The  con- 

fonn :—  sumption  of  gold  in  gilding  increased  with  equal  ra- 

Centurles        Produce  of  Gold               Increase  of  pidity.     The  number  of  goldbeaters  was  tripled  in 

ift^h     '           fJ^^'^Si:.                    J!!"^^'      *  *'^*°*y  y*^*"-     ^*  *^^   ^^""^  »^«o  commenced  the 

i7ih       ITiS^         ^  ^T  ^'^'''''  "^  ^"'^"^  "''^'  '"'''^''^  *^*  °^  *pp^y^"«^ 

18th                 800,000,000             20  to  30       „  Er^WIng  to  the  decoration  of  the  interior  of  public  and 

Why  this  difference  ?    Why  should  the  smaller  sum  P'*^***  edifices.     The  manufacture  of  porcelain  also 

raised  during  the   16th  century   produce    so    much  ^"^  *®  consume  large  quantities  of  gold,  which  be- 

greater  effect  than  the  larger  sums  of  the  17th  and  18th  *^**"*"  totally  lost  by  the  fracture  of  the  articles  In 

centuries?    There  were   several  causes  !n  operation,  the  gilding  of  which  it  is  used.    From  the  combina* 

In  the  first  place,  the  smaller  produce  of  the  16th  *^®"  ®^  *^^  ^^^  causes,  the  Increase  of  populaUon, 

century  bore  a  larger  proportion  to  the  then  existing  *****  material  wealth,  and  the  increased  consumpUon 

stock  of  the  precfoas  meUls,   reduced,    as    befbre  ^^  ^^'^  f  °**  ■"^®'  ^"  *^®  *'^»  ^«  ^•▼e  a  satisfactory 

stated,  to  about  35  millions,  than  the  larger  produce  «Pl"*^wn  of  the  fact  that  prices  only  advanced  from 

of  subsequent  centuries  bore  to  the  stock  in  existence  *^«°ty  ^^  ^^^^^Y  Pe""  cent,  while  the  metallic  wealth  of 

during  those  centuries.  *^®  ^^^^^  Increased  more  than  cent  per  cent. 

In  the  next  place,  there  had  been  a  great  and  ^^  ^^^  Kold  and  silver  mines  of  the  world  doubled  their 
progressive  increase  in  the  productions  of  those  com-  produce  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  again 
modities  which  are  exchanged  for  one  another  through  during  the  eighteenth,  without  raising  prices  In  either 
the  medium  of  the  precious  metals ;  this  increase  re-  case  more  than  20  or  30  per  cent.,  it  is  not  unreason- 
quiring  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  ^^^c  to  suppose  that  the  produce  of  the  precious  metals 
medium  of  exchange.  m*7  *g>in  be  doubled  during  the  idneteenth  century 

Lastly^  there  had  been  an  increase  equally  great  without  any  greater  change.  The  same  causes  whicli 
in  the  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  presented  a  greater  advance  then  are  in  operation  now, 
manufacture  of  articles  of  ornament  and  luxury,  ^d  are  acting  with  increased  intensity— increased  popu- 
With  respect  to  the  increase  of  material  wealth,  we  lotion,  increased  production  of  commodities  in  general, 
know  that  the  rise  of  prices  consequent  on  the  dis-  increased  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  for  other 
covery  of  America  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  production,  purposes  than  those  of  coin.  Population  is  doubling 
though  we  have  no  means  of  forming  an  accurate  esti-  it*clf  in  Britain  every  forty  years.  Should  emigration 
mate  of  the  rate  of  increase,  or  of  the  increase  of  fender  It  stationary  here,  of  which  there  appears  every 
population  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Both,  probabflity,  the  increase  will  be  transferred  to  new 
however,  roust  have  been  considerable,  and  must  have  countries,  where  it  will  be  still  more  rapid.  Our  mills, 
had  a  great  influence  in  counteracting  the  advance  of  <^d  forges,  and  workshops,  pour  forth  their  wares  more 
prices  which  would  have  taken  place  had  the  medium  rapidly  than  ever :  their  powers  of  production  so  much 
of  exchange  Increased,  and  the  amount  of  commodities  nceed  the  demand,  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  limit 
to  be  exchanged  remained  unaltered.  The  great  and  ^^  svppV»  by  suspending  operations  tiQ  the  glut  sub- 
rapid  development  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  sides.  The  cheapness  produced  by  over-supply  causes 
agriculture,  and  the  increase  of  population  during  the  increased  demand,  which  stimulates  production,  and 
18th  century,  and  particularly  soon  after  the  acces-  te^in  causes  a  glut.  The  average  result  of  these  fluc- 
slon  of  George  the  Third,  is  matter  of  such  general  tuattons  is  a  general  increase  of  production.  Con- 
notoriety  that  it  is  needless  to  attempt  to  prove  them  sumption  in  the  home  market  increases,  our 
by  reference  to  the  more  full  and  accurate  statistical  imports  increase,  our  exports  Increase,  and  at 
details  which  exist  for  that  century.  the  same  time  foreign  countries    are  producing    the 

With  regard,  again,  to  Increased  consumption  of  uune  commodities  in  increasing  quantities  for  them- 
gold  and  silver  In  the  arts,  it  Is  wholly  of  modem  selves.  Articles  which  two  centuries  ago  were  rare 
growth.  It  dates  from  the  reign  of  Anne.  The  luxuries  in  the  mansions  of  nobles  and  the  palaces  of 
greater  portion  of  the  old  plate  in  the  possession  of  kings,  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day  in  most  of  our 
the  nobUi^  and  public  bodies  belongs  to  that  period,  cottages.  Silk  stockbgs,  which  James  the  Pint  bor- 
The  Introduction  of  tea,  which  then  took  place,  and  rowed  of  one  of  his  courtiers,  when  he  wished  to  be  par- 
its  continually  Increasing  consumption,  originated  a  ticularly  spruce,  and  which  EUzabeth  received  as  a  pre- 
great  demand  for  silver  spoons,  which  were  scarcely  sent  worthy  of  a  monarch's  acceptance,  are  worn  on 
known  in  the  preceding  reign.  This  demand  re-  Sundays,  in  the  reign  of  Victoria,  by  every  factory- girl 
ceived  a  fresh  Impetus  at  the  commencement  of  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  complexions  of  our 
George  the  Third's  reign.  Silver  spoons  were  then  maid-servants  are  defended  by  silk  parasols,  and  we  have 
made  heavier  than  befbre,  the  use  of  silver  forks  was  even  seen  them  borne  in  proeessioii  by  eharity-schoot 
Introduced ;  silver  was  employed  in  the  manufiteture  girls  on  their  way  to  church.  In  agriculture  inereased 
of  tea  urns,  tea  pots,  coffee  pots,  and  salvers ;  and  the  production  is  not  so  rapid,  nor  so  great,  as  in  manufac* 
use  of  such  costly  luxuries  extended  to  lower  grades  of  tnres ;  but  it  Is  still  progressive.  We  have  scarcely  any 
society.      The  use  of  watches  became  much  more  oommoni  to  hiclose,  so  many  were  brought  hito  cultiva- 
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tion  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third :  bat  improved 
modes  of  caltiTation  are  taking  place  dailj,  and  nerer  lo 
extensivelj  as  during  the  last  ten  yean,  which  are 
adding  in  effect  to  the  area  of  these  isles  b  j  the  increased 
produce  which  they  caose.  The^e  improyements  are  not 
effected  so  rapidly  as  they  might  be.  If  they  were,  we 
should  not  haye  consumed  so  moch  imported  com 
daring  the  last  fiye  years^for  all  that  has  been  im- 
ported has  been  consumed,  in  addition  to  an  incrtafed 
growth  at  home.  If  all  the  improyements  of  whieh  agri- 
culture is  susceptible  were  suddenly  applied,  they  would 
add  more  to  the  produce  of  the  soil  both  of  com  and 
cattle,  and  would  cause  a  greater  reduction  of  price,  than 
has  yet  resulted,  or  is  likely  to  result,  from  free-trade. 
The  demand  for  the  precious  metals  in  the  arts  is  greater 
titan  eyer,  and  is  rapidly  Increasbg ;  the  use  of  watches 
and  trinkets  is  descending  year  by  year  lower  in  the 
scale  of  society.  The  greatest  consumption  of  gold  is 
not  in  the  fabrication  of  utensils  and  ornaments  for  the 
use  of  the  wealthy ;  but  in  the  manofaeture  of  dieap 
jewellery,  oontaiabg  indiyidually  little  gold,  but  collec- 
tively mach,  from  beiug  adapted  to  the  means  of  pur- 
chase possessed  by  the  millions. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produoe, 
which  might  benefit  the  farmers  if  it  took  place  speedily, 
would  lose  much  of  its  value  as  a  means  of  relief  from 
their  present  difficulties  if  spread  over  twenty  years.  It 
woald  be  of  no  value  at  all  if  diffused  ortr  a  century 
Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  prospect  there  is  of  such  an 
advance  in  consequence  of  the  gold  yielded  by  California 
and  Australia.  For  the  purpose  of  such  an  inquiry,  we 
must  revert  to  the  history  of  the  prodaction  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  from  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Up  to  that  period  there  had  been  a  constant 
and  gradual  increase  till  1810.  The  total  annual  yield 
of  gold  and  silver  from  Europe,  America,  and  Russian 
Asia  was  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  ;eiO,750,000  in 
1806.  After  1810  it  began  to  decline,  from  oauaes 
which  have  been  mentioned.  From  1810  to  1830 
it  was  not  more  than  £5,000,000  annually,  which  is 
about  one  million  less  than  the  annual  consumption  in 
the  arts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wear  and  other  losses  on 
the  existing  stock,  estimated  by  M'Culloch  at  1  per 
cent,  per  annum.  By  1840  the  leviviog  produce  of  the 
diver  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  improved  processes 
for  extracting  the  silver  contained  in  most  lead  ores,  to- 
gether with  the  gold  obtained  finom  the  Ural  and  Siberia, 
had  again  raised  the  produce  to  about  its  amouot  before 
the  fislliog  off  of  the  American  mines  after  1810. 

Wyld  estlmatei  the  total  yield  of  gold  and  silver  for 
the  flowing  years,  as  increased  by  the  Cslifomian  and 
Australian  discoveries,  thus— 

1840 i^ll,750,000  of  gold  and  stiver. 

1848 13,750,000        ditto 

1850 25,000,000        ditto 

1851 30,000,000        ditto 

T^ingthe  average  produce  firom  1800  to  1810  at  eleven 
millions  sterling,  from  1810  to  1830  at  five  millions, 


1830  to  1840  at  eight  millkms,  1840  to  1848  at  twelve 
millions,  1849  fourteen  millioiif,  1850  twenty-five  mil- 
lions, and  1851  thirty  millioos,  we  shall  have  an  HP** 
gate  of  455  millions,  instead  of  612  millions,  which 
would  have  been  the  amount  with  a  stendy  yield  of 
twelve  millions  annually  through  the  whole  fifly-oae 
years.  The  present  extraordioary  yield,  therefore,  of 
thirty  millions  annually  will  be  required  for  five  yean 
more,  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

Aeeordfaif  to  the  analogy,  however,  of  the  seveBleenth 
and  eighteenth  cesturies  the  prodvoe  should  be  doubls 
that  of  the  preceding  century,  and  prioea  should 
from  20  to  30  per  cent,  during  the  nlnetewith 
If  we  suppose  half  the  faicreased  pradnoe  and  half  ths 
advanced  price  to  take  place  during  the  fini  My  years 
of  the  century,  we  ought  now  to  have  raised,  not  455 
millions  nor  612  millions,  but  800  milliona;  and  priess 
ought  to  have  advanced  15  per  cent,  on  the  metalBe 
prices  of  the  letter  part  of  the  18th  century.  The  avenge 
price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  for  the  30  years  ending  1 795, 
before  it  was  sffected  by  the  Bank  Rcitrictloa  Act, 
was,  as  we  have  already  shown,  £2  10s.  3d. ;  an  ad- 
vance of  15  per  cent,  on  that  price  would  give  £2  17s. 
9d.  as  the  present  price  of  wheat.  That  price  has  ear- 
tainly  not  been  realised  by  the  fjurmere  of  kle,  any  m&n 
than  800  millions  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  raised 
from  the  mines.  The  produce  of  gold  and  silver,  again, 
during  the  19th  century  ought,  according  to  the  analogy 
of  the  two  which  preceded  it,  to  amount  to  1,600  mil- 
Uons,  or  double  that  of  the  last  century ;  nnd  prices 
ought  to  advance,  say  30  per  cent,  during  the  centary. 
In  that  case  we  should  have  £3  5s.  3d.  as  the  average 
price  of  wheat  forty-nine  years  hence ;  and  if  for  thoss 
forty-bine  years  the  produoe  of  the  precious  metals 
should  continue  at  the  present  enormous  yield  of  SO 
millioDS  annually,  it  would  only  give,  with  tiie  445  mil* 
lions  already  raised,  1,915  millions  for  the  centery,  or 
315  millions  more  than  would  be  required  to  ruiae  prices 
generally,  as  far  as  gold  and  silver  are  eonoened,  to  30 
per  cent.,  and  to  bring  the  average  price  of  wheal  up  to 
65s.  3d.  per  qr. 

Whether  the  present  produce  of  gold  will  eontinae 
for  the  next  fif^  yeara  is  a  geological  question  whieh 
will  be  discussed  hereafter.  Ita  effects,  however,  should 
it  continue,  would  be  so  distsnt  as  to  afford  do  relief  to 
the  preacnt  race  of  farmers,  and  their  utmost  extent 
would  not  amount  to  that  revolution  in  the  value  of  pro- 
perty BO  much  dreaded  by  some,  and  hoped  for  by 
others.  It  would  not  be  such  as  to  justify  an  alteration 
of  the  standard  for  the  benefit  of  annuitants,  and  cre- 
ditors, by  the  substitution  of  a  silver  standard,  or  a 
double  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  or  by  faicreadng  the 
quantity  of  gold  in  the  sovereign.  Australia  and  CaH- 
fomia  fiimish  no  excuse  for  maintaining  protection  rents 
under  firee  trade ;  neither  do  they  fomish  a  suftdent  ex- 
cuse for  the  abandonment  of  protection  by  stetet men 
who  have  declared  that  British  agrieultwre  cunot  exist 
witiioat  it  T. 
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THE    SCIENCE    OF    MANURING. 

BY   T.   ROWLANDSON,   C.B.,   P.G.B. 
CHAP.     VII.— MANURING    WITH     MINERAL     SUBSTANCES. 


The  above  title  in  applied  to  such  substances  as 
cbalks,  marls,  gypsum,  &c. ;  in  the  course  of  the 
followiDg  remarks  the  term  will  be  used  in  its  or- 
dinary acceptation. 

The  use  of  mineral  substances  as  manure  is  very 
ancient ;  for  Pliny,  in  the  qaaint  language  of  his 
translator  Holland,  observes,  *'  And  whereas  some 
great  husbands  there  be,  that  teach  us  to  enrich 
and  mend  one  ground  with  another,  to  wit,  by 
spreading  fat  earth  upon  a  lean  and  hungry  soil, 
and  likewise  by  casting  dry«  light,  and  thirsty  mould 
upon  that  which  is  moist  and  over  fat."  Of  this 
practice,  however,  Pliny  does  not  appear  to  approve, 
for  hecalls  it "  a  mere  folly  and  wasteful  expense  both 
of  time  and  travail;  for  what  fruit  can  be  ever 
looked  for,  to  reap  from  such  a  mingle  mangle  of 
ground."  Subsequent  experience  has,  however, 
proved  that  in  thus  condemning  the  practice  of 
using  mineral  substances  as  manures  the  cele- 
brated historian  was  wrong.  Mineral  dressings 
are  generally  applied  to  the  soil  with  only  two  ob- 
jects, viz.,  either  of  altering  the  mechanical  condition 
of  the  soil,  or  else  with  the  object  of  applying  some 
calcareous  substances  supposed  to  be  present  in 
the  mineral  employed.  It  must  be  evident  to  the 
commonest  capacity  that  where  the  a}>ject  is  to  give 
consistency  and  firmness  to  light  soils,  such  as 
sands  and  peats^  this  will  be  best  obtained 
by  using  a  clay  containing^  a  large  amount  of 
alumina,  in  fact  the  stifTest  clay.  When  the  con- 
verse of  this  is  wanted,  vis.,  the  rendering  stiff  soils 
more  porous,  sharp  siliceous  sand  or  peat  will  be 
found  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  is,  however, 
extremely  rare  that  cases  occur  where  either  of 
these  processes  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  materially  change  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil ;  to  do  so  would  usually  entail  liuch  an  expense 
as  the  beneficial  results  derived  therefrom  will 
rarely  justify.  This  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who 
is  in  the  slightest  degree  aware  of  the  labour  in- 
volved in  changing  the  mechanical  condition  of  an 
acre  of  light  sand  or  the  reverse,  even  if  the  requi- 
site dressing  is  within  a  few  feet  of  the  suHiftce,  but 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  plough.    - 

Mhieral  substanceeareyhowwrtr,  mora  frequently 
applied  as  a  source  of  manuring  the  land  rather 
than  for  altering  its  texture,  though  the  latter  is 
often  an  important  object ;  when  this  is  the  case, 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  mineral  sub- 


stance  so  employed  is  used  solely  on  account  of 
the  calcareous  substances  it  is  supposed  to  contain^ 
when  its  action  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  chalk,  or 
effete  lime,  which  is  only  another  term  for  quickHme 
when  converted  into  the  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk. 
Where  a  great  change  in  the  mechanical  condition 
of  the  soil  is  not  an  object,  the  only  advantage  of 
using  marl  instead  of  lime  will  be  where  the  latter 
ia  difficult  to  be  procured  and  at  high  prices: 
in  such  instances  the  use  of  marl  may  be  unobjec- 
tionable. When  marl  is  used  for  its  calcareous  mat- 
ters, the  farmer  using  it  ought  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
portions contained  in  it ;  for  nothing  in  the  form  of 
manure  is  so  variable,  marls  sometimes  containing 
only  ^ve  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  sometimes 
fif^y  per  cent,  or  upwards  of  that  substance.  The 
chemical  action  of  marl  on  the  soil  is  the  same,  only 
not  so  immediate,  and  less  intense  than  that  of 
quicklime ;  at  equal  cost  marl  is  to  be  preferred  to 
lime  for  cultivating  peaty  grounds  or  soils  contain- 
ing much  vegetable  matter. 

Chalk  being  carbonate  of  lime,  all  that  can  be  said 
respecting  it  would  be  merely  a  repetition  of  what 
has  been  stated  respecting  lime. 

GK^ncm.  On  referring  to  the  tables  of  the  mineral 
constituents  of  plants,  it  will  be  seen  that  sulphuric 
acid,  and  sometimes  sulphate  of  lime,  form  not  in- 
considerable items  in  the  total  amount  of  the  inor- 
ganic constituents.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  gyp- 
sum forms  a  necessary  constituent  in  all  fertile 
soils ;  it  is  presumed  that  it  also  acts  as  a  fertilizer 
indirectly  in  the  following  manner :  it  has  been  dis- 
tinctly proved  by  carefully  conducted  analyses  that 
rain  water  invariably  contains  an  appreciable  but 
exceedingly  miuute  quantity  of  ammonia,  supposeo^ 
to  exist  in  the  form  of  a  carborate  this  ammonia 
is  supposed  to  be  fixed  in  the  soil  by  the  gypsum 
present,  thus  converting  the  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
a  soluble  substance,  into  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
which  is  not  volatile,  and  the  sulphate  of  lime  (gyp- 
sum) into  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime).  There  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  this  takes  place  to  some 
extent.  In  consequence  of  this  property  it  has  fre- 
quently been  recommended  to  strew  stables  with 
this  substance  (gy))snm),  and  alsD  to  tktow  it  in 
layers  over  manure  heaps ;  m  these  latter  Inetances 
it  is,  however,  only  partially  successful :  as  gyp- 
sum acts  usefully  when  applied  to  the  soil,  the 
practice  is  not  altogethei  unprofitable. 
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Alumina,  which  forms  the  plastic  principle  of 
clay,  has  the  property  of  solidifying  ammonia  to  a 
slight  extent.  This  property  is  also  possessed  hy 
peroxide  of  iron.  It  will  be  generally  seen  that  fertile 
soils  contain  a  considerable  percentage  of  one  or 
both  these  substances. 

The  theory  that  fertility  is  induced  only  when  the 
mineral  constituents  of  plants  are  present  in  an 
available  form,  together  with  a  nitrogenized  sub- 
stance, has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  observations 
of    Messrs.  Paine    and    Way    (Journal    of   the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England),  on  the 
phosphoric  strata  of  the  chalk  formation.     They 
state  that  wherever  it  outcrops,  the  soil  is  distin- 
guished for  its  fertility.     "  The  prolific  crops  of 
lifheat,  beans,  and  clover,  which  are  grown  with 
the  aid  of  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  ma- 
nure, evince  its  productive  capabilities.    The  appli- 
cation of  bones  has  usually  failed  in  producing  any 
apparent  benefit.    It  has  very  generdly  been  expe- 
rienced that  manures  richly  charged  with  nitro- 
genous matter  have  proved  signally  useful  in  this 
class  of  soils.     It  has  been  generally  observed  that, 
in  wet  summers,  the  growth  of  the  bine  of  the  hop 
on  these  outcrops  is  too  luxuriant,  and  consequently 
injurious  to  the  crop,  which  invariably  ripens  later 
on  these  spots.    In  consequence  of  the  excess  of 
food,  the  same  effects  occur  when  a  field  has  been  too 
highly  manured.  In  dry  summers,  on  the  contrary,  the 
crops  are  unusually  and  conspicuously  large.    The 
influence  of  this  marl  upon  the  corn  has  been  equally 
conspicuous,  the  wheat  crops  especially   having 
always  exhibited  a  far  more  vigourous  growth  than 
tisual  upon  the  outcrops.    There  is  a  very  striking 
illustration  of  the  effect  produced  by  a  narrow  band 
of  the  green  marl,  which  runs  through  a  field  of 
wheat  at  north  east  extremity  of  the  parish.    The 
strata  here  are  nearly  vertical,  and  the  band  is 
very  thin,  so  that  its  direction  across    the    field 
may  be  traced  by  a  dark  green  luxuriant  belt  of 
wheat,  about  six  feet  in  width.    An  arable  field, 
in  which   the  green    marl    is    widely  developed 
near  the  surface,  is   remarkable   for  its   natural 
fertility,  and  has  received  manure  only  thrice  in 
thirty  years,  viz.,  rags,  bones,  and  guano.    Not 
the  slightest  good  resulted  from  the  bone  manure, 
although  forty  bushels  per  acre  were  put  on." 
They  also  state, ''  that  an  old  quarry,  from  which 
at  some  remote  period  thousands  of  loads  have 
been  removed,  has  recently  been  reopened  by  the 
present  proprietor,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
carted  a  few  loads,  by  way  of  experiment,  upon 
some  adjacent  pasture  land,wherethe  benefit  arising 
from  its  appUcation  was  most  perceptible,  especially 
in  developing  a  good  herbage  of  clover.    A  small 
quantity  was  also  taken  to  another  part  of  the  estate, 
about  a  mile  distant,  and  was  put  upon  an  arable 


field,  but  in  thia  case  no  advantage  accrued.    A 

recent  examination  of  this  field  demonstrated  the 
cause  of  the  failure  by  indicating  the  presence  of 
the  identical  phosphoric  band  in  the  subsoil,  im- 
mediately below  the  spot  where  the  marl  was  ap- 
plied. The  proprietor  also  mentioned  a  circumstance 
which  occurred  twenty-years  ago,  when  some  of 
the  mart  from  the  pit  alluded  to  was  carted  away 
to  a  neighbouring  farm.  The  waggon  once  broke 
down,  and  its  contents  were  thrown  upon  an  ad- 
joining field,  and  spread  very  thickly  over  a  small 
space.  The  spot  was  noticed  during  many  suc- 
cessive years,  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  the 
crops  which  grew  there  j  yet  strange  to  say  the 
evidence  was  practically  disregarded.  The  marl 
contained  of  the  under-mentioned  substances  the 
following  per  centages  respectively,  viz.. 

Carbonate  of  lime •.  25.73 

Phosphate  of  lime 14.92 

Potash......     = 2.69 

Soda 0.50" 

Seeing  that  there  is  so  much  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  present,  there  can  be  no  wonder  at  the  great  fcrti- 
hty  of  a  soil  so  constituted.  These  phosphoric  marls 
form  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  class  of  marls, 
and  are  only  found  in  the  Chalk  and  Norfolk  crag. 
From  Pliny's  description  of  some  of  the  marls  in 
Britain,  it  would  appear  that  these  phosphoric 
marls  were  known  to  the  Romans  when  in  posses- 
sion of  Britain. 

On  one  point,  however,  it  is  pretty  conclusive 
that  the  practical  use  of  marls  was  better  under- 
stood in  Britain  at  the  time  of  Pliny  than  it  is 
generally  at  the  present  moment,  for  he  maintains 
that  an  application  of  marl  was  always  considered 
to  last  80  years,  and  that  it  was  never  known  for  a 
man  to  marl  his  land  twice  in  the  course  of  a  life- 
time. This  apparently  sparing  application  of  marl 
can  only  have  arrisen  from  carefully  made  observa- 
tion on  its  practical  effects,  and  not  from  want  of 
appreciation  of  its  virtues ;  for  he  says :  "  The  Bri- 
tons and  Gauls  have  devised  another  means  to  ma- 
nure their  ground,  by  a  kind  of  limestone  or  day, 
which  they  call  marga  (t.  e.  marl),  and  verily  they 
have  a  very  great  opinion  of  the  same,  that  it 
mightily  enricheth  it,  and  maketh  it  more  plentiful 
also.  These  marls  (all  the  kinds  of  them)  do  greatly 
enrich  Gaul  and  Britain  both,  and  therefore  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  speak  of  them  more  exactly; 
in  old  times  there  were  two  sorts  thereof  and  no 
more,  but  of  late  days  (as  man's  wits  are  inventive 
every  day  of  one  thing  or  other)  several  kinds  have 
been  used."  On  the  main  point,  however,  viz., 
the  too  frequent  and  unnecessary  use  of  marl,  we  ap- 
pear to  have  retrograded  from  the  wisdom  of  oar 
ancestors,  which  wisdom,  though  possibly  only 
founded  on  obtervation>  is,  notwithstanding,  scien- 
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tifically  correct,  which  has  been  fully   explained 
when  treating  on  lime. 

FALLOWING   AND   BURNING   OF   LAND   FOR 

MANURE. 

Although  apparently  unconnected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  manures,  some  notion  of  fallowing  is  requisite, 
not  only  because  the  theory  of  its  action  is  intimately 
connected  with  and  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
subject  of  manuring,  but  also  because  aration  is 
frequently  substituted  in  place  of  applying  manures. 
Land  may,  however,  require  fallowing  entirely  irre- 
spective of  any  advantage  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  operation,  other  than  that  of  cleansing  the 
soil  from  weeds ;  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  part 
of  the  subject,  because  it  is  well  known  that 
when  once  land  has  become  foul  there  is  no  other 
mode  of  extirpating  the  rubbish  than  that  of  re- 
peatedly ploughing,  harrowing,  scuffling,  and  either 
cartiDg  off  the  weeds,  or  collecting  them  in  heaps 
and  burning  them,  the  latter  being  the  better 
method,  as  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  soil  may 
be  burnt  with  them. 

At  present,  however,  we  have  only  to  treat  upon 
that  branch  of  fallowing  which  is  adopted,  not  with 
the  object  of  removing  weeds,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  an  exhausted  soil  to  its  original  state  of 
fertility.     It  has   already  been  shown,  from    the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Daubeny,  at  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens at  Oxford,   that  a  very  large  amount  of  the 
mineral  constituents  of  plants  exists  in  the  soil  in 
what  is  termed  a  dormant  state,  or  incapable  of 
being  converted  into  soluble  forms,  other  than  by 
the  long  continued  action  of  moisture  and  carbonic 
acid.    The  different  operations  of  fallowing  cause 
those  parts  of  the  soil  which  are  moved  to  present 
fresh  surfaces  to  the  sun  and  atmosphere,  and  by 
breaking  and  cracking  the  clods  into  innumerable 
small  pieces  greatly  multiply  the  surfaces  presented 
to  the  atmosphere.    The  decaying  vegetable  sub- 
stances in  the  soil  gradually  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  become   converted  into  car- 
bonic acid,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  moisture, 
slowly  liberates  the  alkalies  and  phosphates  from 
the  minerals  in  which  they  had  previously  been 
held  in  combination  in  an  insoluble  form ;  in  this 
way,  on  some  soils  it  is  found  that  the  fertility  has 
been  sufficiently  renewed  to  produce  a  profitable 
crop.    Experience  has  shown  that  fallowing,  except- 
ing as  a  cleaning  operation,  is  only  beneficial  in 
soils  containing  the  mineral  constituents  of  crops 
in  a  dormant  state,  such  as  clays,  marls,  and  loams. 
On  peats  and  sands  fallowing  is  useless,  and  ge- 
nerally the  same  remark  may  be  made  respecting 
chalks.    On  stiff  clay,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  of  the  benefits  derived  from  fallowing  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  mechanical  diviiion  into  which  I 


the  clods  are  broken  during  the  process.  Every  soil 
which  is  capable  of  yielding  an  abundant  crop  of 
any  kind  of  plants  after  fallowing,  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  possess  within  itself  all  the  mineral  ingre- 
dients necessary  for  their  growth ;  when  fallowing 
is  sufficient  to  set  these  ingredients  at  liberty,  some- 
times that  operation  may  be  most  convenient  and 
profitable :  in  other  cases  the  mineral  substances  in 
the  soil  may  not  be  so  tractable ;  in  such  instances 
burning  the  soil  may  be  found  advantageous. 

When  a  chemist  has  to  analyze  a  mineral  that  is 
refractory,  in  other  words,  of  difficult  solubility  by 
the  ordinary  agent,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  submit 
such  mineral  or  other  matter  to  the  agency  of  heat, 
which,  sometimes  wholly,  but  generally  partially, 
has  the  desired  effect;  the  remaining  intractable 
matter,  or  the  whole  substance  if  found  unchanged 
after  torrefaction,  is  mixed  with  some  alkali,  as 
lime,  soda,  or  potash,  and  again  submitted  to  fire, 
on  withdrawal  from  which,  the  constitution  of  the 
matter  under  investigation  will  generally  be  found 
so  changed  as  to  be  soluble  in  the  ordinary  sol- 
vents. It  is,  however,  necessary  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  total  solution  of  aluminous  and  sili- 
ceous soils  can  only  be  obtained  by  treating  them 
with  an  excess  of  alkali.  An  amount  of  alkali  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose  is  never  found  in  soils,  and 
the  process  is  only  here  mentioned  to  show  the 
rationale  of  the  action  which  takes  place  during  the 
process  of  burning  land  for  manure. 

From  the  preceding  observations  the  reader  win 
be  prepared  for  the  information  that  the  object  of 
burning  land  for  manure  will  be  found  most  bene- 
ficial on  those  soils  which  contain  the  largest  amount 
of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  crops  in  a  dormant 
form,  but  which  the  agency  of  heat  will  convert 
into  an  active  one.    As  in  fallowing,  the  greatest 
benefit  from  burning  may  be  anticipated  on  such 
soils  as  clays,  marls,  and  loams,  lessening  in  degree 
as  they  become  more  composed  of  siliceous,  cal- 
careous, or  peaty  substances :  in  fact,  on  some  of 
these,  such  as  poor  sandy  and  gravelly  soils, burning 
is  utterly  ruinous.    As  a  theory,  respecting  the 
character  of  soil  on  which  burning  is  either  benefi- 
cial or  disadvantageous,  the  rule  just  set  forth  may 
be  pretty  safely  relied  upon ;  there  are,  however^ 
many  circumstances  which  act  as  drawbacks  to  its 
general  application,  arising  from  the  fact  that  soils 
variously  situated  may  be  found  of  equal  tenacity, 
but  at  the  same  time  of  exceedingly  diversified  com- 
position, and  requiring  varied  methods  of  burning* 
These  different  circumstances  arise  from  the  fact 
that  soils  taken  from  different  places  may  to  all 
outward  appearance  present  the  same  mechanical 
tenacity,  whilst  their  mineral  constituents  may  be 
in  a  different  state  of  mechanical  division,  in  varied 
proportions,  or  of  altered  chemical  character ;  so 
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infinite  are  their  varieties  that  it  is  impossihle  to 
describe  all  ihese  different  qualities. 

Two  great  difficulties  attend  the  burning  of  stiff 
soils,  the  one  arising  from  the  heat  engendered 
being  sometimes  so  great  as  to  bake  instead  of  dis- 
integrating the  minerals  composing  them ;  the  other 
occurs  when  the  heat  is  not  sufficiently  intense  to 
change  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants  con- 
tained in  the  soil  from  a  dormant  condition  to  an 
active  state.  The  first  difficulty  arises  from  per- 
mitting too  great  a  draught,  consequently  causing 
a  rapid  and  often  a  partial  combustion.  The  second 
difficulty  occurs  when  the  heaps  or  kilns  are  formed 
either  too  close,  or  too  open  :  in  the  former  case, 
the  too  free  access  of  air  occasions  the  fires  to  bum 
languidly,  and  at  a  low  temperature,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  a  sufficiently  powerful  draught; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  clay  or  sods  are  packed 
too  closely,  and  thus  partially  excluding  the  air, 
it  has  the  eflfect  of  retarding  combustion,  and  pro- 
moting the  attainment  of  the  required  degree  of 
heat,  80  much  so  that  in  some  cases  combustion 
is  stopped. 

As  soils  vary  so  much  in  respect  to  their  capacity 
for  burning  for  manure,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
rules  cannot  be  laid  down  for  every  case ;  in  fact, 
unless  a  farmer  knows  from  experience  the  ])roper 
mode  of  forming  heaps  for  burning,  adapted  to  his 
particular  soil,  it  will  be  much  better  for  him  to 
make  a  few  experiments  on  a  small  scale,  rather 
than  depend  upon  any  written  or  oral  instruction. 
If,  in  the  course  of  these  experiments  he  can  enlist 
the  aid  of  a  neighbour  or  labourer  acquainted  \tith 
the  art,  it  will  greatly  assist  him ;  notwithstanding 
such  assistance,  considerable  practice  will  be  re- 
quired before  he  becomes  a  proficient,  as  injurious 
effects  frequently  arise  from  apparently  trivial 
causes ;  as  an  instance,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
whilst  in  calm  weather  heaps  should  be  made  as  open 
as  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a  proper 
draught,  in  windy  weather  they  ought  to  be  made 
as  close  and  as  large  as  possible,  and  care  taken 
that  every  hole  and  crevice  is  8top|)ed  up,  particu- 
larly on  the  leeward  side ;  for  this  purpose  it  is  well 
to  always  leave  a  few  sods  unheaped.  If  the  soil 
yields  to  the  agency  of  a  slight  torrefaction,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  composition  being  such  as  not  to 
have  a  tendency  to  bake,  or  the  large  amount  of 
carbonaceous  matters  which  are  present,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  throw  on  the  lee-side  some  shovelsful 
of  earth.  In  this  way,  on  fine  open  loams,  the  far- 
mer may  burn  double  or  treble  the  amount  of  soil 
that  he  would  otlierwise  have  been  able  to  do. 

In  arranging  heaps  for  burning,  both  as  respects 
size  and  situation^  it  may  be  observed  that  with  stiff 
clays,  particularly  such  as  contain  only  a  small 
amount  of  vegetable  matter,  it  will  be  found  almost 


impossible  to  obtain  the  requisite  heat  in  small 
heaps ;  whilst  on  free  open  soils,  or  such  as  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter,  the 
heaps  or  stubbles— other  circumstances  being  fa- 
vourable—can scarcely  be  too  numerous^  as  every 
heap  burned  on  soils  of  the  latter  quality  will  some- 
times torrefy  or  char  the  soil  on  which  it  is  placed 
to  a  depth  of  2,  3,  4,  and  5  inches,  thus  greatly 
increasing  the  amount  of  torrefied  soil  and  ashes, 
without  any  increase,  but  rather  with  a  diminution 
of  labour  and  expense.  In  diy  weather  when  all 
the  principal  sods  &c.  are  gathered  up  and  placed 
in  heaps,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  send  men  round 
with  rakes,  for  the  purpose  of  raking  up  every 
particle  of  grass,  weeds,  &c.,  and  small  clods  of  soil 
into  smaU  he.ips,  and  to  throw  a  shovel-full  of  fire  on 
them  ;  in  favourable  weather  this  mode  will  be 
found  to  increase  the  amount  of  soil  burnt  very 
much  ;  the  rakes  for  this  purpose  should  have 
their  teeth  formed  of  nails,  inserted  into  an  ash 
head  about  2  feet  6  inches  long,  and  1}  inches 
square. 

Soils  that  are  very  stiff,  and  do  not  contain  much 
vegetable  matter,  require  great  attention  in  forming 
heaps,  so  that  they  will  burn  thoroughly,  without 
too  great  or  two  small  an  amount  of  heat. 

One  of  the  principal  rules  to  be  observed  is,  to 
always  erect  the  sods  end^se,  only  the  three  or 
four  sods  placed  in  the  centre  having  their  grassy 
surfaces  presented  to  each  other,  every  succeeding 
row  being  placed  with  the  turf  side  next  to  the 
earthy  side  of  the  preceding  row,  the  whole  to  he 
set  up  in  as  compact  a  manner  as  possible.  The 
heap  being  erected  of  a  dome  shape,  fire  must  be 
applied  at  the  top,  over  which  a  sod  ought  to  be 
placed.  Any  clay  with  a  moderate  degree  of  sward 
will  thus,  if  carefully  attended  to,  produce  a  quan- 
tity of  ashes  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
cro]).  It  may,  and  often  does  occur  with  clay  soils, 
which  would  be  much  benefited  by  burning,  that 
little  sward  is  found,  or  if  attempted  after  a  cereal 
crop  scarcely  any ;  the  vegetable  matter  principally 
consisting  of  weeds,  and  grasses  that  partake  of  the 
character  of  weeds,  their  utter  destruction  forming 
as  prominent  an  object  with  the  farmer  as  the  pro- 
duction of  ashes.  When  this  occurs,  the  best  plan 
to  be  pursued  is  to  bum  the  whole  in  a  clamp  or 
kiln;  for  if  it  be  attempted  to  bum  the  soil  by  the 
mode  previously  described,  only  a  very  small  amount 
of  ashes  will  be  obtained,  and  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  weeds  will  be  jeopardised :  the  clots  of  clay 
being  so  divided  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
constmct  a  heap  in  the  ordinary  manner,  that  will 
at  the  same  time  burn  the  clay  and  consume  the 
whole  of  the  vegetable  rubbish ;  in  these  cases 
clamps  or  kilns  will  be  found  the  most  commodious 
mode  of  burning  the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time 
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eradicating  the  weeds  and  surplus  vegetable  matter 
by  combustion. 

Burning  in  clamps  or  large  heaps  requires  to  be 
managed  by  practised  hands,  for  its  due  manage- 
ment can  only  be  learned  by  actually  operating  on 
any  given  kind  of  soil. 

In  illustration  of  this  position  the  following  ex- 
amples may  be  cited :  Mr.  Pym  states,  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal  vol.  3. — "ITie  great 
art  is  to  let  the  clay  burn  slowly,  which  depends 
very  much  on  the  proper  formation  of  the  walls, 
which  are  of  turf,  as  the  ashes  then  turn  black  for 
the  most  part,  and  are  considered  much  better  than 
when  they  are  red  or  clinking  like  bricks."  Again 
Mr.  Pusey  gives  in  the  same  volume,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  another  correspondent— "The  heat  should 
always  be  slow  and  steady ;  never,  if  possible,  burn- 
ing the  clay  red,  though  this  is  very  difficult  in- 
deed to  manage,  depending  very  much  on  the  wind, 
and  it  is  but  effected  by  making  heaps  of  not  less 
than  60  or  100  loads  each,  and  these  will  take  from 
two  to  three  months  to  burn.  All  inexperienced 
hands  use  too  much  fuel,  get  their  fires  too  fierce, 
lay  their  stuff  too  hollow,  make  a  great  deal  of 
smoke— whereas,  the  less  they  make  the  better — 
get  their  heaps  to  a  red  heat,  and  burn  them 
through  in  a  week  or  ten  days ;  the  consequence 
is,  that  when  their  heaps  are  opened,  instead  of 
ashes,  or  lumps  that  will  fall  into  ashes  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  out  roll  knobs  as  hard  and  as  useless 
as  brick-ends."  **  Much  also  depends  upon  the  size 
of  the  clay  lumps,  and  their  state  of  humidity ;  if 
too  dry  they  will  bum  too  fiercely,  if  too  wet  they 
will  not  burn  at  all."  Other  wTiters  have  found 
exposure  of  clay  clods  to  the  atmosphere  advanta- 
geous; in  contrast  with  the  above,  Mr.  Long  states, 
in  allusion  to  this  subject,  that  on  his  soil —  a  thin 
dry  flinty  loam  upon  chalk — that,  "  the  only  diffi- 
culty being,  that  many  persons,  himself  amongst 
the  number,  at  first  produced  a  hard  substancn, 
more  resembling  a  brickbat  than  powder." 
(Journal  of  the  Royal  Agr.  Soc,  vol.  vii.)  This  diffi- 
culty he  obviated  by  well  saturatin;^  the  soil  with 
water  (previous  to  burning),  working  and  treading 
it  to  the  consistency  of  mortar ;  for,  adds  Mr.  Long, 
"  water  will  separate  any  particle,  however  adhesive ; 
and  then  the  fire,  expelling  the  water  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  leaves  the  particles  previously  sepa- 
rated, when  burned,  in  the  state  of  a  very  fine 
powder,  and  if  any  should  not  be  at  first  quite  se- 
parated, it  slacks  immediately  on  the  application  of 
liquid."  The  reader  will  here  perceive  what  very 
opposite  conclusions  have  been  arrive  1  at  by  two 
parties  acting  on  different  soils.  With  respect 
to  clay  burning  into  clinkers,  there  can  be  only  one 
opinion,  viz.,  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  process 
if  conducted  so  far;  but  if  the  process  is  not  car- 


ried further  than  merely  to  char  the  vegetable 
matter  in  the  clay,  and  thus  merely  form  black  ashes, 
such  ashes  will  be  found  of  little  service  as  a  ma- 
nure, as  they  will  only  contain  the  inorganic  con- 
stituents of  the  charred  vegetable  substances  in 
the  clay,  with  probably  a  slight  amelioration  of  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil,  thus  rendering  a 
stiffish  soil  somewhat  more  porous,  and  conse- 
quently permitting  a  freer  access  of  the  atmosphere 
jto  the  roots  of  plants ;  it  may,  however,  with  safety 
be  averred  that  any  mode  of  burning  clay  for  ma- 
nure which  stops  short  of  converting  the  protoxide 
of  iron  (black  oxide)  into  the  red  or  peroxide  is 
incomplete,  and  will  not  produce  any  strikingly 
beneficial  results. 

In  the  instance  recited  by  Mr.  Long,  it  would 
appear  that  his  soil  consisted  of  decayed  minerals 
and  flints  in  the  state  of  ruble,  but  not  intimately 
blended  together;  in  which  case  the  theory  of  the 
action  of  the  water,  and  mixing  the  soil  into  mortar, 
becomes  explicable  in  the  following  manner,  viz., 
when  burned  without  mixing,  the  finer  particles  of 
the  soil  are  apt  to  be  acted  on  by  the  fire ;  but  when 
coarser  matters  become  intimately  mixed  with  the 
finer  parts  of  the  clay,  the  fire  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  vitrify  the  coarser  parts,  although  hot 
enough  to  flux  them  when  finely  divided;  otherwise 
Mr  Long's  experiments  would  be  in  opposition  to 
the  practice  of  brick,  tile,  &c.,  manufacturers,  who 
water  and  tread  their  clays  for  the  express  purpose 
of  causing  them  to  bake  into  a  firm  mass. 

Marls  that  contain  a  moderate  amount  of  vegetable 
matter,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  lime,  will  be 
found  when  placed  in  the  ordinarily  formed  heaps 
to  burn  easily  in  moderately  dry  weather ;  if,  how- 
ever, the  marl  should  be  of  a  tough,  blue  character, 
which  is  so  frequently  found  as  a  subsoil,  and  also  in 
a  great  measure  destitute  of  vegetable  substances,  it 
will  be  found  impossible  to  burn  it  advantageously, 
other  than  in  kilns  or  clamps,  and  to  effect  it  by 
the  latter  process  it  will  be  frequently  found  requi- 
site to  use  small  coal,  furze,  &c.  The  description 
of  marl  just  noticed  will  generally  be  found  that 
best  adapted  to  burn  for  manure,  but  great  caution 
is  required  in  conducting  the  operation  ;  should  it, 
however,  get  ovet  burned,  it  will  generally  crumble 
into  powder  on  throwing  water  over  the  lumps,  in 
consequence  of  the  calcareous  matters  present. 

In  proportion  as  soils  proceed  from  stiff  clays 
and  marls  to  light  sandy  soils,  will  the  benefits 
arising  from  burning  be  found  to  diminish.  A 
stiff  soil  is  properly  burned  when  the  ashes  are  ob- 
tained of  a  red  colour  (if  oxide  of  iron  is  present), 
and  in  small  rounded  lumps  that  easily  crumble 
into  a  fine  powder  when  pressed  between  the  fin- 
gers, at  the  same  time  possessing  a  gritty  feel. 

Deep  vegetable  soils,  as  bogs  and  peat  mosses. 
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are  greatly  benefited  by  paring  and  burning,  for 
which  purpose  the  land  ebould  be  pared  by  the 
breast  or  the  posh  plough,  Dutch  plough,  or  skim, 
and  subsequently  cross  cut  and  torn  about  with  a 
harrow,  or  cultivator,  and  afterwards  drawn  into 
heaps  by  horse-rakes. 

In  burning  land  for  manure  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  on  whatever  description  of  soil  it 
maybe  practised,  infertility  will  soon  follow  unless  the 
farmer  returns  to  the  soil  an  equivalent  of  manure 
for  the  crops  taken  from  it.  Taking  crops  afterburn- 
ing, without  returning  such  equivalent,  are  merely 
drafts  on  what  should  be  the  resources  of  fu- 
ture years.  It  is  the  practice  of  farmers  taking 
crops  from  burned  soils,  without  replacing  the  in- 
gredients carried  away  in  those  crops,  that  has 
brought  the  method  into  disrepute. 

There  are  few  practices  in  husbandry  more  ad- 
vantageous as  an  assistant  to  the  fallow  season  than 
that  of  burning  land  on  all  descriptions  of  soils, 
except  sands  and  gravels.  On  downs  it  has  been 
found  advantageous,  and  particularly  so  on  chalks 
which  have  been  some  years  previously  under  sain- 
foin ;  the  latter  fact  might  have  been  anticipated, 
as  sainfoin  sends  its  long  roots  many  feet  below  the 
surface,  insinuating  themselves  between  the  inter- 
stices of  the  chalk,  drawing  thence  a  supply  of  in- 
organic constituents  not  otherwise  attainable,  but 
which  are  in  a  great  measure  yielded  to  the  surface- 
soil,  when  the  roots  &c.  torn  up  during  cultivation 
are  burned  ;  this  last-named  circumstance  is  a 
parallel  instance  with  what  has  been  previously 
related  of  clover. 

Provided  an  adequate  return  is  made  to  the  soil 
of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  crops  taken 
away  after  burning,  no  injury  will  be  sustained 
by  it. 

CONCLUDING   REMARKS. 

In  the  preceding  pages  it  has  been  my  endeavour 
to  epitomise  all  that  science  has  pointed  out  re- 
specting the  growth  and  nutrition  of  plants,  and  to 
popularise  the  same  as  much  as  possible,  in  order 
to  bring  the  various  subjects  within  the  compre- 
hension of  the  ordinary  farmer.  Before,  however, 
taking  an  entire  leave  of  the  matter,  it  will  be  well 
to  notice  some  important  and  recently  published 
observations  that  have  been  made  by  others,  some 
of  which  corroborate  the  views  I  have  detailed,  and 
at  the  same  time  are  calculated  to  attract  our  atten- 
tion to  new  courses  of  procedure;  in  the  latter 
allusion,  I  point  more  particularly  to  the  important 
observations  of  Professor  Way,  respecting  **  The 
Absorptive  Powers  of  Soils."  Before,  however,  en- 
tering upon  these  topics,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
making  a  short  resume  of  a  few  of  the  principal 
features  which  I  have  touched  upon  in  connexion 
with  the  economising,  and  production  of  fertilising 


agents,  and  also  as  regards  a  matter  wfakh  now 

occupies  much  attention,  namely— whether  a  cheaper 
substitute  than  guano  can  be  obtained  as  sold  at 
its  present  price. 

Most  of  the  general  views  which  I  have  put  forth 
on  the  various  questions  respecting  maDuring  have 
been  from  time  to  time  laid  before  the  public  in 
one  or  other  of  the  various  agricultural  publications 
during  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  some  gratification 
to  find  that  many  of  the  views  which  I  originally 
set  forth,  have  received  either  the  tacit  or  direct 
admission  of  some  of  the  most  influential  and  prac- 
tical chemists  and  agriculturists  of  the  day,  of  which 
I  shall  shortly  make  a  brief  notice. 

Dr.  Anderson,  Chemist  to  the  Highland  Society, 
in  a  lecture  delivered  before  its  members,  has  pur- 
sued the  same  line  of  argument  which  I  have 
adopted,  respecting  having  coverings  to  manure- 
steads.  In  the  last  part  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  will  be 
found  some  valuable  suggestions  and  a  description  of 
the  advantages  derived  from  its  adoption  in  Cum- 
berland (see  the  able  report  of  the  Agriculture  of 
Cumberland  by  Mr.  Dickson). 

From  all  that  I  can  learn,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  covering  of  manure  heaps  will  become  a 
general  rule  within  a  short  period,  in  place  of  being 
as  at  present  the  exception. 

On  another  subject  which,  on  a  stifif  land,  is  of 
no  little  importance — it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
my  views  on  the  cause  of  the  efficacy  of  burning 
land  for  manure  have  been  further  established  by 
the  experiments  of  Professor  Voelker,  who  has 
shown  that  the  effect  produced  by  burning  soils  is 
to  render  the  potash,  &c.,  more  soluble.  The  me- 
chanical division  of  the  soil  caused  by  judicious 
burning  is,  however,  one  also  of  great  influence  in 
producing  fertility,  and  ought  never  to  beover  looked. 
The  experiments  of  Professor  Way,  on  "  The  Ab- 
sorptive Powers  of  Soils,"  have  satisfactorily  shown 
that  burned  clay  loses  the  property  of  absorbing 
ammonia  from  the  atmosphere;  which  most  un- 
bumed  clays  are  found,  by  experiment,  to  possess 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Now,  as  on  many  soils, 
especially  friable  loams,  the  fertility  following  the 
operation  of  burning  cannot  be  referred  to  the 
alteration  of  mechanical  mixture,  nor  to  increased 
power  of  obtaining  ammonia,  the  latter  being  in 
fact  decreased,  no  other  inference  can  be  drawn 
than  that  in  such  cases  the  improved  fertility  of 
soils  after  burning  arises  from  the  greater  solubility 
of  potash  previously  existing  in  insoluble  forms. 

A  better  opportunity  will  perhaps  not  occur  than 
the  present,  to  make  some  observations  respecting 
what  has  been  stated  by  Professor  Way,  regarding 
the  exhaustion  of  soils  by  taking  successive  crops. 
Mr.  Way  observes,  "  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
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continuoni  cropping  by  wheat  or  any  other  plant, 
without  the  return  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  ma- 
nure, would  gradually,  but  certainly,  reduce  the 
quantity  of  mineral  matter  contained  in  the  eoil ; 
but  the  quantities  so  removed  are  now  accurately 
known,  and  it  would  be  found  that  a  continuous 
course  of  cropping  by  wheat  for  many  years  took 
from  the  land  only  a  very  insignificant  quantity  of 
these  substances.  The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  &c.,  removed 
by  a  large  crop  of  wheat,  in  one  year  and  twenty 
years,  and  in  another  column  of  the  table,  the  per 
centage  composition  which  the  soil  must  have  to 
yield  them  for  twenty  such  crops.** 

"  35  Bushels  of  Wheat,  and  2  Tons  of  Straw. 

1  crop.  20  crops.  Per  centage  re- 
moved from  soil 

lbs.  lbs.  by  20  crops. 

SiHca 171  3,420  0.152 

Phosp.  acid  . .      30  600  0.027 

Sulph.  acid  . .        8  160  0.007 

Lime 16  320  0.014 

Magnesia..    .       10  200  0.009 

Potash  . , 39  780  0.036 

Soda 3  60  0.003 


277 


5,540 


0.248 


The  per  centage  removed  from  the  soil  by  20 
crops,  is  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  soil 
is  10  inches  deep,  and  weighs  1000  tons." 

"Those  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  analyses 
of  soils  would  see  (observes  Professor  Way)  that 
no  soil  of  ordinary  fertility  would  be  found  without 
a  small  quantity  of  these  minerals — indeed,  it  is 
usually  the  case  that  a  loamy  soil  contains  from 
two- tenths  and  upwards  of  potash  and  other  sub- 
stances in  proportion ;  and  although  the  whole  of 
this  might  not  be  available  at  any  one  time,  the 
constant  stirring  of  the  land  brings  them  into  action, 
furnishing  a  constant  supply  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  plants.**  Practically,  however,  it  is  well  known 
that  aration  does  not  so  rapidly  bring  into  action 
the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants,  for  if  a  field 
was  manured  with  1 00  tons  of  pounded  granite, 
containing  9  per  cent,  of  potash,  thus  forming  a 
soil  having  0.9  per  cent,  of  potash,  it  would  be  years 
before  atmospheric  and  other  influences  would  bring 
that  amount  of  potash  into  available  use  to  crops. 
There  may  also  fairly  exist  some  doubt  whether  the 
roots  of  plants  are  so  disseminated  as  to  absorb 
from  the  entire  soil  of  a  field,  the  whole  of  the 
mineral  ingredients  then  in  a  soluble  form,  even  if 
existing  somewhat  more  in  quantity  than  would  be 
required  by  the  greatest  imaginable  produce. 
Again,  ought  wheat  to  be  taken  as  the  standard  ? 
Turnips  and  other  green  crops  commonly  exhaust 
the  soil  to  a  greater  extent  than  cereal  crops,  more 
especially  of  potash,  which,  from  its  commercial 


scarcity,  may  be  considered  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  elements  entering  into  the  composition  of  a 
good  manure.  Now,  a  crop  of  20  tons  of  swedea 
contains  140  lbs.  of  potash,  and  20  successive  crops 
would,  if  carried  off  the  field,  abstract  2,800  lbs.  of 
potash,  or  nearly  one  ton  and  a  quarter,  or  0.130 
per  cent,  of  the  soil  calculated  ten  inches  deep. 

Few]  soils  are  cultivated  to  a  depth  of  10  inches, 
as  is  well  known  to  all  practical  farmers.  From 
these  reasons,  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  on  tho 
general  run  of  soils,  the  mineral  fertilisers  may  be, 
to  all  practical  purposes,  somewhat  rapidly  abstract 
ted.  Whatever  tillage  may  do  towards  assisting  in 
the  absorption  of  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere 
and  rain — and  on  this  point  I  go  the  whole  length 
with  Professor  Way — it  is  quite  evident  that  such 
absorption,  by  increasing  the  temporary  fertility, 
owing  to  the  greater  power  of  plants  in  absorbing 
its  mineral  constituents,  must  ultimately  result 
in  a  more  rapid  exhaustion,  terminating  for  prac- 
tical purposes  in  barrenness,  unless  the  abstracted 
minerals  are  restored  to  the  soil. 

The  above  somewhat  lengthened  remarks  have 
been  made,  owing  to  the  great  attention  which  has 
recently  been  called  to  *'  the  Tullian**  system  of 
husbandry,  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Smith  and 
Professor  Way*s  lectures.  That  the  latter  gentle- 
man has,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  ex» 
plained  the  rationale  of  the  effects  which  manifestly 
follows  the  adoption  of  a  constant  system  of  tillage 
on  alternate  spaces,  I  fully  believe ;  and  the  agricul- 
tural world  is  indebted  also  to  that  gentleman's  in- 
vestigations on  the  subject  for  an  important  prin- 
ciple which  will  probably  in  a  few  years  entirely 
revolutionise  our  ideas  respecting  manuring,  and 
may  ultimately  render  us  less  dependent  on  Peru 
for  guano,  as  an  agent  for  supplying  ammonia  to 
the  soil.  I  allude  to  the  action  of  the  hydrated 
double  silicates  of  alumina  and  lime,  magnesia,  &c. 
This  subject  is,  however,  too  important  to  be  treated 
upon  at  the  tail-end  of  a  series.  In  conclusion, 
however,  I  venture  to  predict  that  at  a  period  more 
or  less  early,  accordingly  as  farmers  and  landlords 
become  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  these 
double  silicates  will  become  a  branch  of  manufac- 
ture on  as  extended  a  scale  as  those  connected 
with  any  of  our  largest  metallurgic  or  chemical  es* 
tablishments. 

Whilst  the  above  was  passing  through  the  press, 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  very  compli- 
mentary article  by  Mr.  Towers,  in  the  Journal  qf 
Agriculture,  in  which  that  gentleman  verifies  firom 
actual  experience  the  soundness  of  the  opinions 
given  in  my  article  on  lime,  which  appeared  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Farmer$*  Magazine,  I  men- 
tion this  circumstance  because  "lime,"  up  to  the 
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preieiit  period,  hM  been  overlooked  in  thii  rummS, 
With  me  it  is  a  matter  of  donbt  whether  Curmers 
generally  are  most  out  of  pocket  in  their  annual 
outlay  by  one  of  three  things— "the  misapplica- 
tbn  of  lime  and  calcareous  substances,"  "  the  sale 
of  spurious    and   adulterated    manures,"  or  the 
*'  extra  cost  of  guano  as  compared  to  what  it  might 
be  obtained,  if  the  landowners    and  farmers  of 
England  combined  to  form  at  a  cheaper  rate  at 
home  that  which  they  now  pay  so  dearly  to  im- 
port."    Assuming  the  consumption  of  guano  at 
150,000  tons  annually,  and  that  the  consumers  pay 
£2  per  ton  beyond  the  price  at  which  an  equal  arti- 
cle could  be  produced  at  home,  it  is  endent  that 
they  are  self-taxed  to  the  extent  of  £300,000  per 
annum  on  this  item  alone.    Add  a  like  sum  for 
each  of  the  other  items,  and  wo  have  a  grand  total 
approaching  a  million  per  annum.     By  adhering  to 
the  rules  laid  down  in  the  chapter  on  lime,  any 
farmer  of  common  intelligence  may  judge  whether 
an  application  of  calcareous  manures  will  prove  in 
his  individual  case  judicious  or  not.     Seeing,  how- 
ever, that  if  guano   was  reduced  £2  per  ton,  that 
other  fertilising  agents,  as  superphosphate,  bones, 
&c.,  would  be  reduced  in  proportion  -  say  super- 
phosphate to  £5  per  ton  in  jikce  of  £7 — it  is  not 
unfair  to  presume  that  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain 
pay  not  less  than  £750,000  per  annum  more  than 
they  otherwise  would  do  if  they  adopted  energetic 
measures  for  composing  at  home  that  which  they 
now  obtain  from  Peru.      Now,  £50,000  is  amply 
sufficient  to  practically  prove  the  correctness  of  my 
position,  whilst  the  actual  risk  to  the  shareholders 
in  such  an  undertaking  would  not  exceed  £10.000, 
or  28.  per  share  on  100,000  shnres.    Yet  trifling  as 
is  the  risk,  and  immense  the  benefit,  that  may  thus 
be  obtained,  it  appears  greatly  beyond  the  enter- 
prise of  the  landed  interest  of  Great  Britain;   for 
notwithstanding  I  have  set  out  these  facts,  and 
issued  communications  to  more  than  one  thousand 
of  the    most  influential  landed    proprietors,    the 
answers  generally  received,  whenever  replies  have 
been  obtained— the  latter  not  always  occurring — 
have  been  usually  of  that  coldly  civil  character 
known  under  the  denominations  of 'wet  blankets," 
•'  dampers,"  and  "  throwing  cold  water,"  over  any 
subject.     Out  of  this  category,  it  is  only  dn6  to 
mention  two  exceptions,  one  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Peers,  and  the  other  a  Baronet  and  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  both  of  whom  have 
most  heartily   responded    to    my   request   when 
seeking  their  assistance  towards   my  endeavours  in 
establishing  the  object  just  alluded  to.     So  much 
for  the  interest  taken  in  this  subject  ^y  the  landed 
aristocracy!     By  this  class  the  matter  is  usually 
treated    after   the   following    manner.      I   write 
from    personal     experieocep    and    with     scoree 


of  kltere  before  ine»  of  wfaicsh  tbe  IbDomiig  OMiy  be 
considered  a  literal  copy,  til  but  the  name  :-** 

"  Lord  A.  B.  G.  has  received  Mr.  R.'«  commu- 
nication, and  fully  appredatea  the  impoitaBca  to 
the  agricultural  interest  of  obtaining  a  redaction  in 
the  cost  of  artificial  manures  generally,  and  also 
preventing  their  fraudulent  adulteradon  ;  but  Lord 
A.  B.  C.  is  otherwise  so  much  engaged  that  he 
cannot  spare  any  time  in  attending  to  tiin  subfect. 
Wishing  success,  &e.,  &e. 

**  Battledore  Hall,  Sept.  1,  1852." 

Now  as  comiiranications  similar  to  the  above 
have  been  received  from  ]iarties  poeoeesing  landed 
property  yielding  incomet  from  two  to  three  hm- 
dred  thousand  per  annum,  in  the  name  of  the  fiend 
—for  it  would  make  Job  call  upon  '^  Old  Harry," 
"Nick,"  or  any  other  of  the  numerous  pohte 
aliases  under  which  his  Satanic  majesty  is  so  fre- 
quently invoked— if  the  wealthy  proprietors  of  the 
soil  possess  neither  the  time  nor  the  will,  and  are 
indisposed  to  furnish  the  means  for  eflfectually  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  guano,  who  is  to  stand  the  brunt 
of  the  contest  ?  Is  it  to  b?,  as  usual,  the  tenant 
farmers  ?  if  so,  are  (key  likely  to  Uke  any  active 
steps  in  the  matter  ?  To  the  latter  query  I  may 
remark,  that  I  do  not  think  they  will,  neither  ought 
it  to  be  expected  of  them.  The  landed  interest 
ought  to  take  the  subject  up  as  a  public  question ; 
and  if  a  moiety  of  the  trouble  had  been  exerted  to 
bring  into  practical  operation  a  chemical  manure 
manufactory  that  there  was  to  form  a  deputation  to 
meet  Lord  Derby,  with  the  object  of  inducing  the 
English  Government  to  terrify  the  poor  Peruvians 
into  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  guano,  this  impor- 
tant problem  would  by  this  time  have  been  satis- 
factorily solved. 

It  is  true  that  the  Royal  Agfricoltural  Society  of 
England  have  offered  a  prize  of  £1,000  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  manure  equal  in  fertiliaiog  properties 
with  guano  at  a  price  not  exceeding  £5  per  ton. 
With  a  better  appreciation  of  the  pecuniary  value 
of  such  a  discovery,  a  gentleman,  whose  office  is 
not  many  yards  from  the  Royal  Exchange,  states 
that  he  will  pay  £100,000  for  similar  information. 
It  is  now  more  than  fifteen  years  since  I  first 
turned  my  attention  to  agricultural  chemistry,  and 
during  the  interval  I  have  been  engaged  in  works 
where  metallurgy  and  manufacturing  chennstry  have 
been  carried  forward  on  the  most  extensive  scale ; 
whilst  practically  engaged  in  these  operations  it  has 
been  my  constant  study  to  devise  modes  of  econo- 
mizing the  cost  of  many  processes  by  combining 
therewith  the  conversion  or  utilisation  of  many 
waste  products  as  manures.  I  know  that  prac- 
tically this  can  be  accomplished  to  a  large  extent, 
and  believe  it  is  just  possible  that  a  manure  may  be 
made  at  £5  per  too  equal  in  valae  to  guano ;  but 
of  this  I  will  pledge  my  reputation,  namely,  that  one 
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can  be  made  at  £7  per  ton.  This  is  not,  howerer, 
to  be  effected  by  tbe  mere  admixture  of  known  and 
plentiful  substances  in  certain  proportions:  tbe 
operation  is  far  more  recondite  and  difficult.  The 
only  means  by  which  tbe  desiderated  end  can  be 
obtained  is  by  the  establishment  of  a  chemical 
manufactory^  having  for  its  main,  rather  than  a  sub- 
sidiary object,  the  formation  of  cheap  and 
good  manures.  The  modus  cperandi  may  be 
generally  described  by  stating,  that  in  the  manu- 
facture and  refining  of  many  chemical  articles  of 
considerable  commercial  value  and  great  consump* 
tion,  residuary  and  bye-products  are  obtained  not 
adapted  for  commercial  sale  without  previously  un- 
dergoing an  expensive  purifying  process ;  many  of 
these  frequently  contain  all  the  elements  of  fertility, 
and  can,  therefore,  be  at  once  economically  con- 
verted into  manure.  An  establishment  as  here 
contemplated  would  not,  therefore,  be  dependent 
solely  upon  making  manures,  but  would  have— to 
use  the  old  adage—*'  two  strings  to  its  bow." 

Now,  under  the  present  mode  of  proceeding,  tbe 
waste  pToducts  of  chemical  works  are  not  unfre* 
quently  bought  by  manure  makers  in  order  to  sell 
them  alone,  or  mixed,  to  the  fanners— an  operose 
mode  not  at  all  competent  to  fill  up  the  void  wh  ch 
exists. 

One  reason  why  commercial  men  and 
the  proprietors  of  great  chemical  works  have  not 
paid  attention  nor  invested  capital  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  manures  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
no  reliance  on  farmers  using  them  if  made.  *'  They 
are  such  a  slow  set,"  is  tlie  usual  expression.  Now 
I  believe  no  opinion  is  more  ill-founded  than  the 
one  just  alluded  to ;  on  the  contrary,  a  pronraeas 
exists  amongst  agricnlturists  generally  to  adopt 
any  new  manure^  and  of  this  circumstance  manure 
quacks  don't  fail  to  take  advantage.  I  may  men- 
tion, that  of  the  numerous  communications  I  have 
had  on  the  subject  during  the  past  month,  nearly 
the  whole  express  a  willingness  to  give  any  new 
article  a  fair  trial. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  which  may  per- 
haps be  the  last  I  shall  ever  write  on  English  agri- 
culture, it  will  be  well  to  examine  into  the  cause 
or  causes  which  contribute  so  nrach  towards  the 
apathy  and  supineness  of  the  landed  proprietors  of 
England  on  the  important  sobjaet  of  discovering 
the  cheapest  means  of  fertilising  their  fields,  and 
consequently  enhancing  the  value  of  their  property. 
Fifteen  ytars  ago  no  scientific  rationale  of  agricul- 
ture existed,  and  even  chemistry^  cm  a  science,  was 
only  studied  by  an  enthusiastk:  few  in  chemical 
classes  at  Mechaaiea'  Institutes  and  tiraihu*  estab- 
lishments ;  within  the  last  ten  years  chemistry  has 
become  an  elementary  branch  o£  general  education. 
Prior,  however,  to  either  of  the  periods  named. 


more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  wealthiest  landowners 
of  Great  Britain  had  not  only  arrived  at  ''  man's 
estate/'  but  many  had  e^'en  approached  the  *'  sere 
and  yellow  leaf  of  age.  In  imputing,  therefore, 
a  general  want  of  special  scientific  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  landed  proprietors 
of  the  British  dominions,  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  I  am  at  all  desirous  of  casting  any 
such  imputation  as  that  of  their  being  deficient  in 
geneial  learning ;  my  only  object  is  to  show  that 
they  do  not — neither  could  it  be  reasonably 
expected  that  gentlemen  advanced  in  life  should — 
intuitively  become  acquainted  with  the  practical 
apf^oation  to  ordinary  fanning  of  such  a  recondite 
science  as  chemistry.  In  fact,  the  plain  truth  may 
as  well  be  at  once  told :— The  mass  of  landowners 
and  formers  have  no  faith  in  chemistry  as  applica- 
ble to  agriculture)  the  consequence  is,  they  shun 
investing  capital  in  any  undertaking  having  for  its 
object  the  composition  of  chemical  manures.  The 
failures  of  many  vaunted  discoveries  have  strength- 
ened this  feeling.  On  this  point,  however,  it  will 
be  well  -to  observe  that  these  failures  have  arisen 
owmg  to  the  be-pufied  articles  not  possessing  tbe 
requisite  elements  of  fertility  in  adequate  proportion 
and  available  forms.  Wherever  phosphoric  acid^ 
potash,  and  the  elements  of  ammonia  have  been 
compounded  in  proper  quantities,  and  in  forms 
neither  too  much  soluble  nor  insoluble,  luxuriant 

fertility  has  invariably  followed  their  application. 
I  challenge  the  world  to  produce  an  instance  of 
failure  where  these  conditions  have  been  strictly 
attended  to.  Several— with  that  misty  indistinct- 
ness arising  from  imperfect  scientific  knowledge — 
draw  largely  on  the  regions  of  fancy  with  respect 
to  the  rich  harvest  in  store  for  farmers  from 
principles  yet  undiscovered.  That  there  are  fidds 
almost  untrodden,  and  truths  not  yet  elucidated 
that  shall  shed  a  halo  of  glory  on  their  explorers  and 
propounders  I  am  fully  prepared  to  admit ;  the  efful- 
gence of  whose  rays  will  reflect  a  light  sufficient  to 
illuminate  the  steps  of  the  husbandman  amongst  the 
numerous  paths  now  almost  hidden  in  Cimmerian 
obscurity  is  also  probable.  Whilst  admitting  all 
this,  and  leaving  toe  region  of  metaphor  and  fancy 
for  the  sober  dominion  of  reality  and  naked  everv- 
day  facts,  let  us  examine  into  the  real  state  of  tne 
case  as  regards  the  probabiTity  of  supplying  a  good 
nuinure  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  guano. 

As  guano  does  not  afford  potash  in  any  pro- 
portion worth  noticing,  and  phosphoric  acid  can 
be  obtained  from  other  sources  in  abundance,  as 
bones  or  apatite,  the  real  difficulty  consists  in  ob- 
taining ammonia.  Now,  the  only  source  whence 
we  can  seek  for  ammonia  in  any  adeouate  quantities 
is  froai  our  coal  measures ;  and,  in  order  to 
effectually  compete  with  guano  at  £7  per  ton,  the 
price  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  ought  net  to  be  above 
£6  or  £9.  The  consequence,  however,  of  a  large 
demand  on  limited  supplies  is  to  enhance  tne 
tnice  ;  and,  unless  means  be  devised  to 
economiae  the  waste  of  ammonia  from  ordinary  fur- 
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meet,  &c.,  the  total  supply  as  now  afibrded  by  the 
gas  works,  &o.,  is  totally  inadequate.  Whether  the 
destructive  distillation  of  coals  and  the  accom- 
panying shales  could  be  profitably  carried  forward, 
and  thus  increase  the  supply,  is  a  problem  that  has 
yet  to  be  solved.  The  extension  of  gas  li«?hting  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  as  an  agent  for  producing 
heat  in  dwellings,  may  contribute  to  the  end 
desired.  Indirectly,  also,  the  discoveries  of  Pro« 
fessor  Way  on  the  absorptive  powers  of  the  hydrated 
double  silicates  of  alumina,  and  lime,  magnesia, 
soda,  &c,,  may  possibly  contribute  much  to  lessen 
the  dependence  of  the  farmer  on  extraneous  sources 
of  ammonia ;  the  extent,  however,  to  which  this 
can  be  attained,  and  the  economical  production  of 
these  hydrated  double  silicates,  are  as  yet  unsolved 
problems.  Reviewing  the  whole  question,  it  there- 
fore appears  that  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge 
no  other  chance  exists  of  obtaining  a  rival  to  guano 
than  the  establishment  of  some  such  a  manufactory 
as  that  indicated  in  a  former  part  of  this  paper : 
one  in  which  all  the  resources  of  science  shall  be 
brought  to  bear  so  as  to  economize  and  utilize 
products  often  now  wasted,  and,  in  some  instances 
the  driving  oflf  which  is  a  source  of  expense, 
adapting  these  and  other  waste  materials  and 
products  of  inferior  value  to  the  purposes  of  hus- 
bandry. Great  as  the  improvements  have  been  in 
manufacturing  chemistry  during  the  last  century, 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  temptation  to 
the  exercise  of  ingenuity  arose  mainly  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  objects  of  large  and  growing  con- 
sumption, and  at  continuously  enhanced  prices. 


owing  to  saeh  increased  me,  attained  not  only  high 
prices,  but  were  gradually  advancing.  In  the  case 
of  manures,  however,  we  have  two  articles  required 
of  an  expensive  character — ammonia  and  potash — 
which  relatively,  as  compared  with  the  power  of 
consumption  in  the  form  of  manures,  are  only  of 
very  limited  production ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  demand  for  them  Ifor  manures  at  a  low  price 
would  be  to  practical  purposes  unlimited.  It  is  on 
account  of  these  reasons  that  the  composition  of  a 
good  and  cheap  manure  is  surrounaed  with  so 
many  difficulties—not  insurmountable  certainly, 
but  to  overcome  which  requires  a  somewhat  rare 
combination  of  practically  scientific,  manufacturing, 
and  commercial  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  sn- 
perintendent  on  whom  the  management  of  each  an 
establishment  may  be  entrusted. 

Appendix. — Since  the  preceding  wis  written  I  hare  teen 
Bome  remarlcB  in  "  Notes  and  Queries/'  under  tha  title  of 
"  Giiano  and  the  Lobos  Islands"  ;  quoting  the  translation  of 
an  old  Spanish  work,  wherein  a  very  accurate  description  is 
given,  not  only  of  guano,  and  the  islaud*  from  wbica  it  is 
obtained,  but  also  comparing  .this 'substance  to  **  Terra  Bri- 
tannica,"  as  alluded  to  oy  "  Cardanus/'  who  states  that  they 
(the  British)  were  fain  to  dig  very  deep  mines  to  come  at  it — 
(Terra  Britauuica) — with  vl^h  they  manurMl  their  fields :  an 
spplicatiou  being  said  to  have  sufficed  for  100  yeara.  A  re- 
ference to  what  has  been  stated  on  lime,  and  "  Top-dressing 
soils  with  mineral  substances,"  will  show  that  the  opinion  of 
the  lasting  quality  of  lime  is  correct.  It  would  be  cunous  if 
future  researches  should  disclose  the  fact  that  our  phosphcnic 
strata  formed  an  ancient  atticle  of  export,  under  the  term 
"  Terra  Britannica." 

23,  Grove-place,  Brompton,  Oct  9/A,  1852. 


THE    GUANO    DIGGINGS. 


Three  rocks,  without  a  blade  of  grass  upon  them 
— their  brown  surface  cracked  by  a  hot  sun,  whose 
beams  are  rarely  intercepted  by  a  cloud — rocks  upon 
which  uo  rain  has  fallen  since  the  deluge — ^yield  at 
present  the  chief  riches  of  Peru.  They  arc  the 
Cliincha  Islands.  Sliips  arc  ever  gathering  about 
them  to  bear  off  the  fatness  covering  their  ribs ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  guano,  wliich  shall  fertilise  the  over- 
taxed and  wasted  fields  of  distant  countries.  To 
this  guano  district  may  now  be  added  that  of  the 
Lobos  Islands,  to  which  Peru  lays  a  disputed  claim ; 
but  I  believe  that  the  deposit  of  guano  in  the  Lobos 
Islands  falls  far  short,  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality, 
of  that  on  the  Chinchas,  from  which  all  the  Peruvian 
guano  brought  into  Great  Britain  has  been  taken. 

My  starting  point  for  the  guano  diggings  was 
Port  Philip  or  Victoria,  as  it  is  now  called ;  but  we 
are  now  going  gently,  if  you  please,  before  the 
south-east  trade  wind,  just  opening  out  the  bay  of 
Callao,  the  seaport  of  Lima.  For  the  last  few  hours 
wc  have  been  gliding  slowly  along  the  coast,  gazing 
upon  scenery  which  I  should  like  to  describe,  but 
dare  not ;  for  though,  like  most  sailors,  a  pretty 
good  hand  at  painting  a  lower  masthead  or  a  topsail 
yard,  I  can  make  nothing  of  a  sketch  in  pen  and  ink. 


Paint  for  yourself,  therefore,  the  huge  masses  of 
rugged  brown  mountains,  rising  their  steps  from  the 
green  sea,  and  the  white  surf  at  their  base,  until  the 
pure  blue  sky  seems  to  be  resting  on  their  distant 
peaks,  where  the  harsh  contrast  between  earth  and 
air  is  softened,  less  by  distance  than  by  the  dim  glit- 
ter of  the  everlasting  snow.  A  fleecy  bank  of  cloud 
ascending  from  some  unseen  valley  belongs  also  to 
the  picture. 

Though  we  are  bound  only  for  the  Chincha  Ishmds, 
yet  we  come  to  an  anchor  at  Callao ;  we  have  already 
passed  the  islands  once.  Here  I  may  say  a  word  on 
what  is  a  great  annoyance  to  all  masters  of  ships 
visiting  Peru,  and  a  source  of  additional  expense  to 
English  ship-owners  and  charterers.  Every  guano 
ship  is  compelled  to  enter  inwards  and  outwards  at 
Callao;  thus,  in  the  first  place,  sailing  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  beyond  the  islands  to  reach 
the  port ;  then,  always  against  a  head-wind,  beating 
the  hundred  and  fifty  miles  back  again  to  Pisco,  a 
small  port  close  to  the  Chinchas.  Here  she  anchors, 
and  goes  through  some  formal  performance  or  other, 
remaining  sometimes  two  or  three  days.  Then  she 
sails  back  again  nine  or  ten  miles  to  the  islands, 
where  she  loads  and  afterwards  returns  to  Pisco. 
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Then  she  goes  back  to  Callao,  and  finally  passes  the 
islands  for  the  fifth,  and  happily  the  last  time,  on 
her  homeward  passage.  Over  all  this  battledore 
daty  a  ship  often  wa^ttes  nearly  a  monih,  besides 
generally  losing  some  of  her  hands  from  desertion 
in  Callao.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  there  is  in- 
variably more  formality  in  petty  principalities  and 
dwarf  republics,  than  in  states  which  are  more  able 
to  enforce  respect.  Peru  is  by  no  means  a  tremen- 
dous power,  and  it  is  a  token  of  good  in  the  way  of 
civilisation,  that  the  huge  merchantmen  should  let 
themselves  be  bullied  by  her,  when  the  whole  fleet  of 
the  golden  republic  might  be  sailed  off  with  in  one 
parcel,  quietly  stowed  away  on  board  a  Cunard  liner. 
It  consisted,  when  I  saw  it,  of  the  steamer  Himae, 
two  guns ;  the  brig  Gamarrez,  eight  guns ;  and  a 
little  schooner  of  four  guns ;  the  latter  stationed  at 
the  islands  to  enforce  respect  from  some  sixty  or 
seventy  vessels  of  all  nations. 

And  now  up  comes  the  anchor  from  itg  berth 
amongst  the  ruins  of  the  old  town  of  Callao,  over 
which  our  ship  is  floating.  A  long  low  point  still 
shows  the  remains  of  the  last  meal  made  by  the 
earthquake,  wbich,  like  a  dragon  with  the  stomach 
of  an  ostrich,  has  so  frequently  snapped  up  tit  bits 
of  town,  that  the  inhabitants  appear  to  have  de- 
clined providing  stone-fruit  for  it.  The  present 
houses  of  Callao  are  mere  sheds  of  cane  and  mud, 
which,  in  case  of  a  disturbance,  yield  no  heavy 
brick  bats  to  be  cast  down  on  the  heads  of  their  in- 
habitants. Tall  houses  built  of  any  heavy  material 
arc  not  eligible  residences  in  an  earthquake  district. 

After  five  days  tacking  against  the  trade  wind  we 
round  the  large  island  of  San  Gallan,  which  forms 
part  of  the  Chincha  group,  but  contains  little  guano. 
We  anchor  then  before  the  town  of  Pisco — a  little 
Callao  in  point  of  size,  but  greater  than  Callao  in 
the  points  of  dirt  and  drunkenness.  It  gives  its 
name  to  a  kind  of  white  brandy,  well  known  in  the 
South  Seas.  It  is  also  especially  noted  as  the  resi- 
dence of  an  English  butcher,  who  supplies  hb 
countrymen  with  all  manner  of  provisions,  from 
green  turtle  to  red  herrings.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  his  prices  are  remunerating,  as  he  has  the  ship- 
ping trade  all  to  himself. 

Again  the  ship  is  in  motion,  and  in  an  hour  the 
proximity  of  the  guano  islands  is  evident  to  all  but  the 
most  nominal  noses,  for  though  still  five  or  six  miles 
to  windward,  the  scent  of  the  guano  becomes  stronger 
at  every  ship's  length.  The  three  islands  lie  nearly 
due  north  and  south;  the  breadth  of  the  passage 
between  them  being  about  a  mile  in  one  instance, 
and  two  miles  in  the  other.  The  south  island  is  as 
yet  untouched,  and  from  a  visit  I  paid  it,  I  should 
suppose  it  to  contain  more  guano  than  is  found  in 
either  of  the  others.  The  middle  island,  at  which 
we  loaded,  has  been  moderately  worked,  but  the 


greatest  quantity  of  guano  is  taken  from  the  north 
ishmd.  In  their  general  formation  the  islands  are 
alike.  They  all  rise,  on  the  side  next  the  main  Und, 
in  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock ;  from  the  edge  of 
this  precipice  the  guano  then  slopes  upwards  to  the 
centre  of  each  island,  where  a  pinnacle  of  rock  rises 
above  the  surface ;  from  this  point  it  descends  to 
the  sea  by  a  gentle  declivity,  the  guano  continuing 
to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water.  Each  island  has, 
at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  a  flattened  cone, 
but  they  have  all  been  originally  broken  into  rocky 
hills  and  valleys.  The  deposits  of  guano  having 
gradually  filled  up  the  valleys  and  risen  above  the 
rocks,  the  cuttings  of  the  guano  diggers  vary  from 
a  depth  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  to  merely  a  few 
inches.  Though  the  islands  are  not  large — ^their 
average  circumference  being  about  two  miles — ^the 
accumulation  of  guano  is  almost  incredible.  Cabu- 
ktions  as  to  the  probable  quantity  must,  on  account 
of  the  varying  depth  of  the  deposits,  be  very  uncer- 
tain. I  remember  making  an  average  of  the  depth, 
and  deducing  therefrom  a  rough  estimate  that  the 
three  small  islands  alone  contain  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  tons  of  pure  guano, 
which  at  the  rate  of  supply  which  has  been  going  on 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  would  require  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  years  for  removal;  and,  at 
its  English  value — which,  after  deducting  freight,  is 
about  five  pounds  per  ton — would  be  worth  about 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling.  This  is 
exclusive  of  vast  quantities  which  have  been  used  by 
the  Peruvians  themselves. 

A  recent  traveller  in  the  country  asserts  that 
guano  was  used  in  the  time  of  the  Incas,  and  that 
the  Spaniards  learned  its  use  from  the  Indians,  who 
employed  it  constantly.  It  b  chiefiy  applied  in  Peru 
to  the  cultivation  of  maize  and  potatoes.  The  mode 
of  applying  the  manure  differs  from  that  generally 
adopted  in  England.  After  the  plants  appear  above 
the  ground,  a  small  trench  is  opened,  in  some  cases 
round  each  root,  in  others  along  the  lines.  In  this 
trench  a  small  quantity  of  guano  is  placed,  and 
slightly  covered  with  earth ;  the  whole  field  is  then  laid 
under  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  that  condition 
for  a  certain  number  of  boui-s — from  20  to  24.  The 
water  is  then  drained  off,  and  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
cess is  soon  manifest  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
plants.  Where  a  suflBcient  supply  of  water  cannot 
readily  be  procured,  other  me^ms  of  irrigation  are 
adopted,  but  the  guano  is  never  sown  broadcast,  as 
in  England.  The  name  itself  is  Indian,  originally 
hiuiuu,  signifying  the  excrement  of  animals,  but 
altered  to  huano  by  the  Spanish  Peruvians;  and 
owing  to  their  strong  aspiration  of  the  h,  the  Eng* 
lish  have  taken  the  words  from  their  lips  in  the 
shape  of  guano.  It  is  found  on  all  parts  of  the 
coast  of  South  America,  even  so  far  south  as  Cape 
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Horn ;  bat  that  obtained  from  the  Chincha  Islaiida 
is  the  most  highly  prized,  probably  from  its  extreme 
dryness,  as  the  islands  lie  within  latitudes  m  which 
— on  that  coast — ^rain  never  falls. 

And  now,  havbg  anchored  between  the  north  and 
middle  islands,  at  the  latter  of  which  we  are  to  load, 
we  will  borrow  the  boat  and  have  a  closer  look  at  the 
huge  muck  heap.  Pulling  half  round  the  isknd  to 
the  landing  place,  we  slep  on  shore  on  a  narrow  slip 
of  sandy  beach,  which  appears  to  be  cleared  from 
the  surroundhig  rocks  for  our  special  convenience. 
Our  appearance  disturbs  thousands  of  the  web- 
footed  natives ;  these  thousands  count  with  the  old 
hands  as  nothing,  for  they  tell  us  that  the  shippbg 
have  driven  all  the  birds  away.  Sailing  above  us  is 
a  flock  of  pelicans,  hovering  over  the  clear  water 
like  hawks,  which  they  resemble  in  their  mode  of 
darting  down  or  stooping  on  their  prey.  One  of 
these  every  instant  drops  from  the  flock  as  though  a 
ball  had  whistled  through  his  brain;  but,  after  a 
plunge,  he  b  soon  seen  rising  to  the  surface  with  a 
fish  struggling  in  hb  capacious  pouch.  Nearer  to 
us,  whirling  round  our  heads,  are  ganucts,  mews, 
mutton-birds,  divers,  gulls,  guano-birds,  and  a  host 
of  others  whose  names  aro  unknown  to  the  vulgar. 
On  the  detached  rocks  and  the  lower  edge  of  the 
island — member  of  a  pretty  numerous  convocation- 
stands  the  penguin,  the  parson-bird  of  the  sailor, 
whose  good  name  is  fairly  earned  by  his  cut-away 
black  coat,  white  tie,  and  solemn  demeanour.  His 
short  legs  planted  far  back,  and  his  long  body  do  not 
fit  him  for  a  walk  ashore  ;  but  he  will  sit  for  hours 
on  a  little  rock  just  washed  by  the  waves,  apparently 
in  such  deep  absence  of  mind  that  passers-by  are 
tempted  to  approach  in  hope  of  catching  him.  Just 
as  the  boat  nears  him,  and  a  hand  is  ahrcady  stretched 
out  to  grasp  liLf  neck,  away  he  goes  head  over  heels 
in  a  most  irreverent  and  ridiculous  manner,  dives 
under  the  boat,  and  shows  his  head  again  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  out  at  sea,  where  the  sailor  may 
catch  him  who  can,  for  he  is  the  fastest  swimmer 
and  the  best  diver  that  ever  dipped.  Stepping  over 
the  mortal  remains  of  severd  sea-lions,  in  a  few 
strides  wc  are  on  the  guano,  and  at  the  next  step,  in 
it  up  to  our  knees. 

The  guano  is  regularly  stratified:  the  lower 
strata  are  solidified  by  the  weight  of  the  upper, 
and  have  acquired  a  dark  red  colour,  which  be- 
comes gradually  lighter  towards  the  surface.  On 
the  surface  it  has  a  whitey-brown  light  crust 
very  well  baked  by  the  sun;  it  is  a  crust  con- 
taining eggs,  being  completely  honeycombed  by  the 
birds,  which  scratch  deep,  oblique  holes  in  it  to 
serve  as  nests,  wherein  eggs,  seldom  more  than  two 
to  each  nest,  are  deposited.  These  holes  often  run- 
ning into  each  other,  form  long  galleries  with  several 
entrances,  and  this  mining  system  ia  so  elaborately 


carried  oat,  that  yoa  can  scaroely  pat  a  foot  on  any 
part  of  the  islands  without  sinking  to  the  knee  and 
being  tickled  with  the  sense  of  a  hard  beak  digging 
into  your  unprotected  ankles.  The  egg-shelb  and 
the  bones  and  remains  of  fish  brought  by  the  old 
birds  for  their  young,  must  form  a  considerable  part 
of  the  substance  of  the  guano,  which  is  thus  in  a 
great  measure  deposited  beneath  the  surface,  and 
then  thrown  out  by  the  birds. 

Having  with  some  difficulty,  and  the  loss  of  sundry 
inches  of  skin  from  our  legs,  reached  the  summit  of 
the  island,  we  descend  the  side  leading  to  the  dig- 
gings, and  soon  arrive  at  the  capital.  It  stands  on  a 
small  piece  cleared  oi  guano,  and  consists  of  twenty 
or  thirty  miserable  shanties,  each  formed  by  fo*ir 
slender  posts  driven  into  the  ground,  with  a  flat 
roof  of  grass  matting  and  pieces  of  the  same  ma- 
terial stretched  on  three  sides,  the  other  side  being 
left  open.  Scarcely  an  article  of  furniture  do  these 
town  residences  contain,  except  a  few  rude  benches, 
two  or  three  dirty  cooking-pans,  and  some  tin  pots. 
In  one  or  two  of  the  huts  stands  a  small  "  botiga," 
(a  curiously-shaped  earthen  jar)  filled  with  pisco,  the 
spirit  before  mentioned.  The  beds  are  simply  thin 
mats,  and  only  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  possess  the 
usual  red  blanket  of  the  Peruvian. 

Clothes  seem  to  be  almost  discarded :  an  old  poncho 
and  a  ragged  pair  of  calico  trowsers,  form  the  dress 
of  the  aristocracy,  but  many  are  all  but  entirely 
ruiked.  One  hut  of  greater  pretensions  than  the 
rest  is  occupied  by  two  English  sailors,  who  have 
taken  a  fancy  to  the  island,  and  c^l  themselves 
pilots,  as  they  profess  to  moor  and  take  charge  of 
the  ships  during  the  business  of  loading. 

Close  to  the  town  is  a  rough  and  steep  path  to 
the  sea,  up  which  are  brought  the  provisions  and 
water,  the  latter  supplied  by  the  shipping  in  turns. 
On  the  north  island  is  a  similar  but  larger  collection 
of  dwellings ;  there,  too,  resides  the  commandant,  a 
military-looking  old  gentleman— one  of  the  high 
aristocracy,  for  he  lives  in  a  house  that  has  a  window 
in  it.  On  the  north  island  arc  about  two  hundred 
men,  on  the  middle  about  eighty,  usually ;  the  num- 
ber varying  with  the  demand  for  guano.  These 
people  are  nearly  all  Indians,  and  appear  to  be  happy 
enough  in  theur  dusty  territory ;  though  every  tiling 
about  them,  eatables  included,  is  impregnated  with 
guano.  They  cam  plenty  of  money,  live  tolerably 
well  according  to  their  taste,  work  in  the  night,  and 
smoke  or  sleep  all  day.  To  get  rid  of  their  wages, 
they  take  an  occasional  ti-ip  to  Pisco,  where  they 
spend  their  money  much  in  the  same  fashion  as 
sailors,  substituting  pisco  and  chicha  (maize  beer) 
for  rum  and  ale,  and  the  guitar  and  fandango  for  the 
fiddle  and  hornpipe. 

In  getting  the  guano,  the  diggers  have  com- 
menced originally  at  the  edge  of  the  precipitous 
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side  of  the  island,  and  worked  inland ;  so  that  the 
cutting  now  appears  like  the  face  of  a  quanj 
worked  into  tlie  side  of  a  liiU.  The  steep  perpendi- 
cular face  of  the  rock,  which  rises  from  the  sea  like 
a  wall,  and  the  boldness  of  the  shore*-there  is  seven 
fathom  water  close  in — ^havc  afforded  great  facilities 
to  the  loading  of  ships.  On  the  top  of  the  cliff  is  a 
large  enclosure  formed  of  stakes,  firmly  bound  to- 
gether by  strong  chains  passed  round  the  whole. 
This  enclosure  is  capable  of  holding  four  or  ^re 
hundred  tons  of  guano.  It  is  made  wide  and  open 
at  the  upjTcr  end,  and  gradually  slopes  down  to  a 
point  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  precipice,  where 
a  small  opening  is  left,  exactly  fitting  which  is  a 
large  canvas  shute  or  pipe,  which  hangs  down  the 
face  of  the  rock,  nearly  to  the  water.  The  ship, 
having  taken  in  by  means  of  her  boats  enough  guano 
to  ballast  her,  hauls  in  to  this  shute,  the  end  of 
which  is  taken  aboard  and  passed  down  the  hatch- 
way. The  guano  is  thus  poured  into  the  hold  in  a 
continuous  stream,  at  the  rate  of  about  350  tons  a 
day,  the  inclosure  being  filled  by  the  Indians  during 
the  night.  They  carry  the  whole  of  the  guano  down 
on  their  backs  in  bags,  taking  about  eighty  pounds 
at  each  journey. 

Some  are  employed  in  pushing  the  guano  down 
the  shute,  at  the  mouth  of  which  h  stationed  an 
Indian,  who,  by  tightening  a  rope  passed  round 
it,  regulates  or  stops  the  descent  of  the  manure. 
To  various  parts  of  the  long  pipe  ropes  are  at- 
tached, which  lead  to  the  different  mast-heads  of 
the  ship,  and  thence  on  deck,  where  each  rope  is 
tended  by  a  man  who,  by  successively  hauling  on 
and  slacking  it,  keeps  the  shute  in  motion,  and  thus 
liindcrs  it  from  choking.  This  choking,  however, 
now  and  then  occurs ;  and  it  is  then  a  difficult  and 
tedious  matter  to  set  right  again,  as  the  pressure 
binds  the  guano  into  a  compact  mass,  which  can 
sometimes  only  be  liberated  by  cutting  the  shute 
open.  Birds  are  frequently  carried  down  into  the 
ship's  hold ;  and  at  one  of  the  islands,  an  Indian, 
accidently  slipping  in,  was  forced  through  the  shute, 
and  lakcn  out  at  the  other  end  quite  dead.  On  each 
island  there  are  two  inclosures  and  two  shutes,  one, 
much  smaller  than  the  other,  being  used  only  for 
loading  boats. 

After  making  ourselves  fully  acquainted  with  all 
the  economy  of  the  island,  we  retrace  our  painful 
path  to  the  boat,  and  pull  off  to  the  ship,  where  the 
day  being  Sunday,  there  is.  no  work  going  on,  and 
wc  can  amuse  ourselves  with  the  scenery  around  us. 
Every  little  hollow  in  the  islands  has  been  gradually 
filled  up,  until  the  surfiicc  is  nearly  levelled;  the, 
general  dark  brown  hue  singularly  broken  by  scat^. 
tcred  projecting  crags,  white  with  iuanu  bianco — 
newly  deposited  guano.  Round  the  base  of  the 
islands  little  rocky  peninAolas  jut  out,  bored  throogli 


in  many  places  by  the  constant  washing  of  the 
Pacific,  whose  gentle  waves  have  insinuated  them- 
selves many  yards  into  the  solid  rock,  and  have 
formed  caverns  which  arc  the  resort  of  numerous 
sea-lions.     The  time  of  these  hermits  seems  to  be 
divided  between  dozing  in  their  gloomy-looking  cells, 
and  making  hungry  imiptions  on  the  shoals  of  little 
fish  which  frequently  pass  through  the  channels.    I 
have  often  watched  these  little  fellows—  packed  in 
such  dense  masses  that  they  seem  to  have  scarcely 
room  to  swim  in — moving  rapidly  along,  a  spray  of 
them  every  moment  leaping  from  the  water  and 
glittering  for  an  instant  in  the  sun ;  all  evidently 
ignorant  of  the  neighbourhood  of  any  enemy.    Sud- 
denly, in  the  very  middle  of  the  party,  rises  a  black, 
ugly  head,  and  instantly  all  is  confusion — a  dozen 
unfortunates  are  swallowed  at  a  mouthful.    Other 
heads,  equally  ugly,  pop  up  in  unexpected  places, 
and  you  can  distinctly  hear  the  snapping  of  the  sea- 
lion's  jaws  as  he  works  through  the  flying  shoal,  and 
finishes  a  dinner  worthy  of  a  cardinal  in  Lent.    It 
is  not,  however,  all  small  fry :  whales  often  come 
gambolling  between  the  isknds,  rolling  and  playing 
in  the  sun,  and  sometimes  leaping  clean  out  of  the 
water,  into  which  their  huge  bodies  descend  again 
with  a  crash  that  seems  to  shake  the  sea  itself,  and 
turns  the  surface  into  one  great  frothy  washing-tub, 
amidst  the  suds  of  which  the  giant  slowly  sinks, 
throwing  up  his  broad  black  flukes  as  if  in  derision. 
But  now  our  work  begins  in  earnest.    Ballast  is 
hoisted  up,  and  thrown  over  the  side,  and  the  loug^ 
boat  is  busily  employed  in  bringing  guano  to  replace 
it.    Most  unpleasant  work  that  is.    I  was  one  of 
the  boat's  crew,  and,  since  of  course  much  rivalry 
exists  between  the  ships,  that  all  desire  priority  in 
trading,  we  were  at  work  night  and  day,  leaving  our 
ship  at  night,  and  remaining  under  the  shute  until 
morning,  so  as  to  obtain  the  first  load  for  our  boat. 
I  shall  not  foiget  the  dismal  hours  we  passed  there. 
Close  to  us — every  surge  of  the  boat  sending  her 
into  its  mouth — was  a  dark  cavern,  into  which  the 
sea  poured  with    one    continuous    roar.     A  few 
fathoms  distant  stood  an  isolated  rock,  every  wave 
dashing  boldly  up  it,  and  then  falling  back  in  sheets 
of  foam,  and  scattering  all  around  in  showers  of 
heavy  spray.    On  our  right,  moored  to  the  rocks, 
lay  a  loading  ship,  her  waips  and  cables  skcked  for 
the  night,  leaving  some  twenty  feet  of  dark  water  be- 
tween her  and  the  huge  black  cliff ;  the  base  of  the  cliff 
marked  by  the  bright  line  of  light  which  ever  glitters 
on  the  broken  wave  of  the  Pacific.    Glancing  aloft, 
wc  saw,  rising  and  falling  with  the  ship's  motioUj 
the  long  white  shute,  like  a  fairy  footpath  up  the 
rock ;  whilst  drawn  upon  the  clear  blue  sky,  were 
lifts  and  braces,  bowlines,  stays,  and  all  the  maze  of 
rigging  so  familiar  to  the  sailor.    And  there,  beyond* 
lay  the  dark  sister  island;  her  shoE€SjtoOj%htedbj 
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the  white  ocean-fire,  which,  in  a  long  dim  surf-line, 
marked  the  more  distant  coast  of  the  great  continent 
itself,  from  which  rose  in  the  moonh'ght  the  stupen- 
dous masses  of  the  Cordilleras.  Before  morning  the 
heavy  dew  and  heavier  sprays  had  thoroughly  diluted 
the  romance  of  our  position,  and,  when  day  dawned, 
we  were  glad  to  get  the  shute  into  the  boat,  and 
cheer  ourselves  by  shouting,  in  horrible  Spanish,  to 
its  Indian  guardian  to  let  go  the  guano.  In  a  few 
minutes  down  came  the  shower,  and  eyes,  mouth, 
and  nose  were  filled  with  the  pungent  dust,  which 
continued  to  pour  in  until  the  boat  was  loaded  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  its  occupants  looked  like  a  por- 
tion of  the  cargo.  One  old  salt,  whose  bushy  black 
whiskers  and  long  hair  contained  enough  manure  to 
satisfy  a  small  farm,  very  enei^tically  cursed  all  the 
farmers  in  the  world  for  employing  sailors  to  do 
their  dirty  work,  instead  of  coming  themselves  and 
carting  home  the  guano  in  their  own  broad-wheeled 
waggons.  The  boat  being  loaded,  we  pulled  her 
slowly  off  to  the  ship,  where  her  cargo,  having  been 
filled  into  bags,  took  the  place  of  the  discharged 
ballast.  This  sort  of  work  continued  for  about  three 
weeks,  before  our  turn  to  haul  under  the  large  shute 
arrived. 

Our  bill  of  fare  aboard  would  have  attractions 
for  some  people.  Turtle  was  our  commonest  dish, 
as  the  skipper  found  it  cheaper  to  give  a  dollar 
for  a  turtle  weighing  fiifty  or  sixty  pounds,  than  to 
supply  U8  constantly  with  the  contractor's  beef  from 
Pisco.  Our  turtle  soup,  however,  would  not  have 
passed  muster  at  Guildhall,  though  thick  enough  for 
sailors.  Then  we  had  camotes,  a  sort  of  sweet  po- 
tato, which  attains  a  very  krge  size,  and  is  generally 
liked  by  Englishmen;  yuca,  a  root  resembling  a 
parsnip ;  frijolcs,  fish,  mutton-birds ;  plenty  of  sea- 
soning, such  as  tomatoes.  Chili  peppers,  and  aji ;  and 
abundance  of  fruit-melons,  grapes,  bananas,  chiri- 
moyas,  alligator-pears,  &c. :  the  meat-boat  being 
always  well  supplied  with  articles  of  this  kind.  It 
brought  also,  occasionally,  a  few  bladders  of  pisco, 
which,  being  contraband,  were  smuggled  with  the 
due  formalities. 

At  length,  one  of  the  English  sailors  living  on 
the  island  came  off  and  took  us  alongside,  seeing 
that  we  were  moored  in  a  proper  position  for 
receiving  cargo.  With  him  came  half  a  dozen  In- 
dians ;  Cholofi,  we  call  them — that  is,  a  name  applied 
by  sailors  to  all  the  different  coloured  races  in  Peru, 
though  it  is  the  especial  property  of  one  tribe  only. 
The  duty  of  these  men  is  to  trim  the  guano  in  the 
ship's  hold,  as  it  pours  out  of  the  shute.  The  nature 
of  their  work  may  be  imagined.  The  hatchways  are 
quickly  choked  up,  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  a 
mere  mass  of  flowdng  guano,  in  the  midst  of  which 
tiie  trimmers  work  in  a  state  of  nudity ;  the  only 
wttitUfi  dress  with  «ome  of  them  beingabondiof 


oakum  tied  firmly  over  the  month  and  nostril^*  so  as 
to  admit  air  and  exdude  the  dust.  They  divide 
themselves  into  two  parties,  one  relieving  t^  otha 
every  twenty  minutes.  When  at  work  they  toil 
very  hard,  hand^/ng  their  sharp-pointed  shoyels  in  a 
style  that  would  astonish  even  an  English  navigator, 
and  coming  on  deck,  when  relieved,  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted and  streaming  with  perspiration.  But  in 
this  state  they  swallow  a  quart  of  oold  water,  quali- 
fying it  afterwards  with  a  large  dose  of  raw  mm  ex 
pisco,  and  then,  throwing  themselves  down  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  ship,  they  remain  there  nntil 
their  turn  comes  again  to  resume  the  shoveL 

The  ship's  crew  is  employed  tending  the  bowlines 
attached  to  the  shute,  and,  though  working  in  the 
open  air,  the  men  are  compelled  to  wear  the  oakum 
defences,  for  the  clouds  of  dust  rising  from  the  hold 
arc  stifling.  The  ship  is  covered  from  truck  to 
keelson;  the  guano  penetrates  into  the  captain's 
cabin  and  the  cook's  coppers — ^not  a  crany  escapes, 
the  very  rats  are  set  a  sneezing,  and  the  old  craft  is 
converted  into  one  huge  wooden  snuff-box.  The 
infliction,  however,  does  not  last  long,  three  days 
being  generally  sufficient  for  the  loading  of  a  large 
ship.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  right  glad  was  I  to 
see  the  hatches  on,  the  mooring  chains  hove  in,  and 
the  flying  jib-boom  once  more  pointing  towards 
Pisco. 

Here  we  stayed  another  three  days,  which  we 
employed  in  washing  down  and  trying  to  restore  the 
ship  to  her  original  colour.  When  we  left  the 
Chinclias,  yards,  masts,  sails,  rigging,  and  hull,  were 
all  tinted  with  one  dirty  brown.  This  cleansing 
finished,  we  again  tripped  our  anchor,  passed  the 
north  island,  receiving  and  returning  the  cheers 
always  given  to  a  homeward-bound  ship,  and  with 
studding  sails  on  both  sides,  ran  merrily  down  before 
the  steady  trades,  reaching  Callao  in  thirty  hours. 
There  the  hands,  who  shipped  merely  for  the  coast- 
ing voyage,  were  discharged,  and  we  who  remained 
were  soon  over-head,  in  one  of  the  many  little 
streams  which  water  the  pampas  lying  between 
Callao  and  Lima,  eager  to  wash  out  the  alloy  of 
guano  with  which  our  skins  had  been  amalgamated 
at  the  diggings. — Dickens's  Household  Words. 


DEEP  -  PLOUGHING  LEA  FOR  OATS. 

As  there  is  a  divenity  of  opinioii  m  to  the  propriety  of 
plooghiog  lea  with  a  deep  furrow  for  a  crop  of  oati,  the  fol- 
lowing  resulti  of  an  experiment  on  the  Home  Fann>»  at 
Thirleatane  Caatle,  betwixt  equal  quantities  of  land  ploogbed 
with  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale's  three-horse  plough,  and  the 
common  two-horse  plough,  may  be  interesting  as  well  as 
useful.  It  may  be  premised  that  the  whole  field  of  12  acres  or 
so  was  ploughed  with  the  three-horse  plough  to  the  depth  of 
9  to  11  inches,  except  two  ridges  neatly  about  the  middk  of 
Itefida^wkkh  wan  pto^gliad with  Ae two-hoiw iloi«k, to 
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the  depth  of  from  5  to  7  inches,  thereby  making  an  average 
extra  depth  of  4  inches  in  favour  of  the  three-horse  plough ; 
immediately  after  "brairding,"  the  oats  upon  the  deep- 
ploughed  land  showed  a  more  rigorous  growth  and  broader 
blade,  and  on  a  narrow  observation  their  superiority  continued 
throughout  the  season,  although  the  frequent  showers,  and 
the  general  fineness  of  the  season,  caused,  it  is  believed,  much 
less  difference  betwixt  them  than  had  the  season  been 
droughty,  or  otherwise  less  favourable. 

Comparative  ioeight  of  grain  and  straw  from  two  ridges 
ehb-ploughed,  and  from  two  ridges  on  each  side  of  these 
which  were  deep-ploughed  :— 


2  ridges  ploughed 
with  3  horses  . 

2  ridges  ploughed 
with  2  horses  . 

2  ridges  ploughed 
with  8  horses  . 


Extent  of 
land. 


roods,  poles 
2       14 
2      14 
2      14 


Gross  I 

•reightiWt.  oflWt.  of 
of  corn  grain,    straw. 

&  straw  I 


St.  lbs.  St.  lbs 


335  10 


108    1 


332    2103    0 


372    6 


109    6 


St.  lbs. 
227  9 
230  2 
263    0 


Graiu 

p«r 

acre. 


bushels 
60| 

57i 
62J 


Straw. 
28  stones. 


Average  excess  of  the  four  deep^loughed  ridges  over  the  two 
ebb-ploughed,  per  acre — 

Grain. 
4 1  bushels. 

N3. — The  above  is  all  calculated  at  14  lbs.  to  the  stone. 
Other  trials  have  been  made  on  neighbouring  farms,  which, 
when  tested,  will  be  published. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  there  is  no  difference  of 
expense  in  ploughing  the  land  with  the  three-horse  plough,  as 
the  additional  breadth  turned  over  nearly  compensates  for  the 
third  horse,  besides  the  additional  depth  attained,  so  that  two 
three-horse  jdoughs  turn  over  as  much  land  as  three  two- 
hone  ploughs,  the  three-horse  ploughs  requiring  one  plough- 
man less ;  and  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  though  already 
pretty  generally  known,  that  the  mould-board  of  the  Marquin 
of  Tweeddale's  plough  is  so  constructed  as  to  act  similar  to  a 
subsoil  plough,  being  tapered  up  from  the  bottom  towards  the 
back  part,  thereby  merely  stirring  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  without 
bringing  it  up  to  the  surface. 

On  the  same  farm  the  whole  fallow  break  was  ploughed 
with  the  three-horse  plough,  to  the  depth  of  from  14  to  16 
inches,  and  was  ao  well  pulverised  as  to  require  no  spring 
furrow,  bitt  was  merely  grubbed  with  Tennant*s  patent  two- 
hone  grubber,  which  made  excellent  tilth  for  sowing  the 
turnips.  Thos.  Hdme. 

Lauder,  Sept.  21, 1852. 


A  SINGULAR  OCCURRENCE  CONNECTED 
WITH  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HONEY  BEE.— 
If  yoa  think  the  following  comoiunicatioD  worthy  a 
place  in  your  Magaxitu,  you  arc  at  liberty  to  insert  it^ 
as  it  may  be  Interesting  to  some  of  your  readeis  who 
look  to  such  publications  for  any  article  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  honey  bee  (Apis  melUflea).  I  have 
for  sereiml  seasons  past  bad  the  management  of  a  few 
hlveS;  the  property  of  the  Rtr.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Bamet 


Common,  Hertfordshire.  This  sprJng  he  bad  two  stock 
hives  ;  and  near  the  end  of  February  I  went  to  see  if 
they  had  survived  the  winter,  and  whether  their  stock 
of  provisions  was  cxhaustcl,  and  would  require  feeding 
or  not.  After  I  had  done  examining  the  two  hives, 
Mrs.  Jones  requested  mc  to  put  a  glass  on  the  top  of 
one  of  the  hives  for  the  bees  to  work  in,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  some  pure  honey,  or  what  is  termed 
**  Virgin  Honey."  I  did  as  she  requested  me;  covered 
the  glass  over ;  and  left  the  bees.  On  the  second  day 
of  May  Mrs.  Jones  called  on  me  early  in  the  forenooDi 
and  requested  me  to  come  and  look  at  one  of  the  hives, 
as  many  bees  were  in  a  cluster  outside  the  hive,  and 
she  thought  they  were  likely  to  swarm,  as  the  morning 
was  cloudy  and  so  very  early  in  the  season.  I  thought 
that  they  might  not  swarm  for  a  few  days,  although 
they  were  clustering  outside  the  hive,  as  I  have  had 
my  own  bees  situated  in  the  same  way  under  the 
alighting  board  for  a  considerable  time  before  swarming. 
Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  the  same  day  I  went 
into  the  garden  to  examine  the  state  of  the  hive  Just 
alluded  to;  I  had  only  been  there  a  few  minutes  when, 
in  the  hive  that  the  glass  was  placed  upon  in  February, 
a  fine  swarm  came  off.  No  time  was  lost  in  putting 
them  into  a  hive,  and,  strange  to  say,  a  few  minutes 
after  the  second  hive  swarmed  also.  The  bees  had 
made  no  comb  in  the  glass  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
hive.  On  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  two  hives  swarmed 
I  called  at  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  to  see 
If  there  was  any  appearance  of  cither  of  the  two  hives 
throwing  (In  Apiarian  language,)  **  a  cast",  and  seeing 
the  bees  of  one  of  the  hives  in  a  state  of  agitation,  and 
apparently  no  work  going  on,  I  concluded  that  they 
might  come  oU'  that  day;  and  in  a  short  time  they 
came  off,  and  I  put  them  into  a  hive.  I  bad  Just 
finished  hiving  the  bees  when  the  other  hive  sent  out 
a  cast  also.  It  is  rather  a  singular  circumstance,  that 
the  gentleman  has  only  the  two  stock  hives.  If  he 
had  been  in  possession  of  a  considerable  number,  no 
notice  might  have  been  taken  of  such  an  occurrence; 
but,  having  only  the  two  hives,  and  both  to  swarm  on 
the  second  day  of  May,  and  each  of  them  to  throw  a 
cast  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  month,  is  unusual. 
What  is  still  more  remarkable,  one  of  the  swarms 
swarmed  the  Utter  end  of  July,  and  lodged  on  a  tree 
In  the  garden;  but  the  gardener  informed  me  that 
some  time  elapsed  before  they  could  get  a  hive,  and, 
the  wind  being  rather  high  at  the  time,  they  took  to 
flight,  and  he  followed  them  some  distance  across  the 
fields,  but  they  did  not  settle  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  consequently  he  lost  them.  It  is,  I  think,  not  a 
common  occurrence  in  this  country,  even  in  good 
seasons,  for  a  swarm  to  throw  off  a  swarm,  and  more 
especially  as  this  has  been  the  coldest  spring  expe- 
rienced in  tliis  neighbourhood  for  many  years.  It  was 
not  nntil  the  middle  of  June  that  the  bees  could  do  any 
good — the  season  being  so  Tery  backward.  Perhaps, 
this  may  attract  the  attention  of  some  one  who  has  a 
more  eztenaive  luowledge  of  the  practical  mniBge* 
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mcnt  of  tlii»  most  useful  insect  than  I  Iiavc.  If  90,  I 
ftlioulil  like  to  know  if  such  u  circuin&taiicc  as  llicubuvc 
is  of  a  common  occurrence  in  this  country — Robbiit 
Down  IB,  Arhley  Lane  Coiiage,  Barnet  Common^ 
Hertt, 


THE    WILD    POPPY. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  weeds  which,  taken  all  in 
all,  occasion  so  much  trouble  to  a  class  of  farmers 
as  the  wild  poppy.  On  the  new  and  old  red  sand- 
stone formations,  especially  the  bigher-lying  portions 
of  soils  on  these  strata,  it  is  an  incessant  source  of 
injury  and  of  trouble.  It  possesses  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  other  truly  indigenous  weeds.  It  is 
insignificant  in  its  very  early  stages,  and  therefore 
bad  to  grapple  with.  It  grows  most  after  the  hoe 
can  be  of  little  service,  and  it  branches  out  so 
rapidly  and  so  tenaciously  that  it  often  overtops  the 
com.  In  some  seasons  it  is  absolute  master  of  the 
crop,  and  hence  we  have  what  is  called  "  a  poppy 
year."  And  further,  it  is  a  plant  which  "  grows  for 
its  life."  In  a  very  short  time  it  matures  its  seed, 
and  that  so  small  and  oily  that  it  will  not  only  in- 
fest the  land  for  a  long  period,  but  will  spring  up 
in  all  the  corn  cropa  with  a  rankness  which  al- 
ways succeeds  in  injuring  and  sometimes  in  de- 
stroying a  crop. 

This  seed  seems  to  possess  an  instinct.  We 
never  see  it  in  artificial  pastures,  where  it  could  not 
make  head,  or  mature  its  seed.  We  as  rarelv  see 
it  in  turnips.  It  seems  to  reserve  its  vitality  (or  an 
attack  on  the  wheat  and  the  barley,  and  then  it 
ravages  unrestricted  and  at  leisure. 

In  a  spring  ungenial  to  the  rapid  growth  of  com, 
especially  from  drought,  it  seems  to  have  special 
encouragement,  and  to  make  uncommon  progress. 
While  a  season  iust  suited  to  its  habits  will  develop 
it  where  the  soil  will  be  ordinarily  free,  it  is  most 
prevalent  where  the  soil  is  light  and  uncompact. 
It  seems  to  require  a  large  amount  of  oxygen  to  sti- 
mulate its  genninatton ;  for  in  a  cold,  wet  spring 
there  is  seldom  much  trouble  with  it. 

We  had  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  many 
unlikely  modes  in  which  it  may  be  fostered :  we 
had  about  a^  acre,  in  an  irregularlv-shaped  piece, 
where  the  turnips  were  sadly  injured  by  a  blowing 
day  in  July.  The  sand  cast  off  the  leaves,  and 
they  only  rallied  so  as  to  be  a  covering,  not  a  heavy 
crop.  This  increased  the  evil  of  the  light  soil,  for 
the  crop  of  turnips  being  lighter,  the  land  got  by 
far  less  consolidated  than  even  its  share,  and  the 
barley  was  drilled  on  the  whole  field  alike.  The 
acre  which,  had  blown  was  a  mass  of  red  poppies, 
and  as  the  land  was  sown  with  seeds  the  hoe  could 
not  be  applied,  and  the  barley  was  seriouslv  injured. 
How  was  this  ?  The  land  where  the  sand  had  in- 
jured the  turnips  suffers  from  the  poppy  1  Doubt- 
less the  cause  arose  in  the  natural  lightness  of  the 
soil  being  less  consolidated  than  it  would  be  by 
sheep-treading,  and  so  the  development  of  the 
poppy  is  fostered  and  encouraged. 


But  how  did  it  happen  that  the  poppies  did  not 
also  assert  their  dominion  over  the  seeds  ?  for  in  the 
sheep  pasture  now  being  eaten  not  one  is  to  be 
found.  This  is  not  v.ry  easy  to  account  for  ;  but 
it  is  possible  that  consolidation  of  the  soil,  from  its 
remaining  undisturbed,  has  been  unfavourable  to 
their  development. 

We  were  some  years  ago  assured  by  Mr.  Paul, 
the  celebrated  Suffolk  agriculturist,  that  he  had 
adopted  a  never- failing  plan  of  destroying  the  poppies 
without  injuring  the  corn,  and  at  a  very  small 
expense.  In  one  of  the  hoar-frosty  mornings  in 
spring  he  sent  a  pair  of  very  small  fine  harrows  over 
the  land  infested  with  the  poppies,  and  if  the  suc- 
ceeding morning  permitted  it,  he  again  harrowed 
them  over  anew.  This  operation,  while  it  did  not 
injure  the  corn,  completely  destroyed  the  poppies. 
Their  leaves,  then  young  and  succulent,  were  so 
bruised  and  discouraged  by  the  touch  of  the  har- 
rows while  the  frost  was  upon  them,  that  they  could 
not  resist  the  shock,  and  hence  they  either  died 
altogether,  or  were  so  delayed  and  crashed  in  their 
course  of  destruction,  as  never  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  crop. 

We  will  detail  a  very  successful  mode  by  which 
we  secured  a  crop  free  from  them  in  a  field  decidedly 
naturally  infested  with  them.  Part  of  it  had,  from 
its  distance  from  the  homestead,  been  used  as  a  spot 
to  stack  the  com  for  several  years,  and  this  gettmg 
more  than  its  share  of  the  seed,  was  very  liable  to 
be  infested.  We  ploughed  the  lea — for  we  selected 
barley  in  preference  to  wheat,  the  former  crop  being 
more  manageable,  and  better  capable  01  having  the 
process  applied  which  we  intended — and  let  it  lie 
perfectly  still  over  the  winter.  This  was  the  means  of 
germirating  one  crop  of  poppies,  which  would,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  troubling  the 
wheat.  We  then  dragged  and  harrowed  it  over 
again,  allowed  it  to  remain  still  a  second  time,  till  a 
second  crop  had  germinated,  and  which  a  later 
ploughing  in  the  early  part  of  April  again  fully 
destroyed. 

Two  points  were  to  be  gained.  Much  of  the 
seed  had  germinated,  and  could  not  again  trouble 
us ;  while  the  later  period  of  sowing,  and  the  very 
recent  ploughing  of  the  land,  gave  the  com,  and  the 
poppies  which  might  remain  ungerminated,  an  equal 
chance  of  success.  But  we  wanted  more  *—  we 
wished  to  stimulate  the  barley  to  rapid  growth,  so 
as  to  overtop  the  stragglers ;  but  how  could  this  be 
done,  without  also  manuring  the  poppies?  To  have 
applied  a  top-dressing  was  ruinous — it  encouraged 
both :  to  drill  guano  with  the  seed  was  utter  de- 
struction to  it. 

We  had  the  corn  drilled,  and  while  the  land  re- 
mained as  left  by  the  drill  unharrowed,  and  full  of 
the  indentations  made  by  the  drill  coulters,  we 
sowed  guano  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt. 
per  acre,  and  then  harrowed.  All  the  guano  thus 
fell  in  the  interstices  made  by  the  drill  over  the  com, 
and  yet  not  m^xed  with  it.  We  had  a  very  heavy 
crop  of  com  and  no  poppies,  except  on  a  square 
yard  or  two,  where  there  was  a  bed  of  them — and 
wl)v  ?  The  drill  had  missed  an  angle,  and  no  com 
had  been  dropped.  Here  they  swelled  in  rank  lux- 
uriance. No  more  need  be  said— the  experiment 
succeeded.— Gardeners'  and  Fanners'  Journal. 
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ON    THE    CUL'riVATION    OF    FLAX. 


BY     RICHAIID     HODGSON,     KBGL.,     OP     CARHAM,     NORTHUMBERLAND. 

[Premium— llie  Gold  Medal.] 
(From  the  Highland  Society* s  Journal.) 


Having  for  some  years  sown  a  few  acres  of  flax, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  its  value  in  comparison 
with  crops  in  ordinary  culture,  and  of  supplying 
myself  with  linseed  for  my  stock,  1  am  induced  to 
give  a  narrative  of  the  results. 

In  the  years  1850  and  1851  only,  the  portion  of 
land  under  flax  amounted  to  five  acres^  and  to  these 
seasons  I  therefore  confine  myself,  in  a  statement 
of  the  comparative  expenditure  and  produce  of  that 
with  an  equal  portion  of  land  occupied  by  oats. 
The  comparison  is  perhaps  the  more  complete,  in- 
asmuch as  the  rotation  has  been  inverted  in  these 
years,  viz.,  flax  after  oats,  and  oats  after  flax-  each 
portion  havmg  been  previously  under  the  same 
course  of  tillage. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  my  experience  on 
a  smaller  scale  has  satisfied  me  that,  where  the 
land  has  been  fairly  treated  (that  is,  kept  clean, 
and  compensated  by  manure  for  the  rbduction  of 
the  entire  crop  of  seed  and  straw),  no  depreciation 
of  future  crops,  whether  cereal  or  radical^  can  be 
detected ;  on  the  contrary,  the  depth  and  accuracy 
of  tillage,  and  perfect  emancipation  from  weeds, 
necessary  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  flax,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  brief  occupancy  of  the  ground, 
(little  more  than  four  months,)  and  its  indepen- 
dence of  artificial  aid  to  moderately  fertile  soil,  may 
be  advanced  as  bases  for  the  opinion,  that  the  whole 
crop,  seed  and  fibre,  of  flax,  may  be  removed  with 
less  detriment  to  succeeding  crops  than  the  whole 
of  any  other  crop  in  ordinary  culture ;  and  where 
the  seed,  or  its  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  manure, 
is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  restored  to  the  land,  few  will 
question  the  superior  efiScacy  of  such  a  return  to 
that  rendered  by  the  straw  alone  of  any  of  our 
cereal  crops. 

It  is  true  that  the  compensatory  value  of  the 
seed  admits  of  considerable  qualification,  according 
to  the  actual  crop  which  has  been  raised :  since,  if 
flax  be  sown  thin,  (say  1  or  1  i  bushels  to  the  acre,) 
it  will  produce  an  abundant  and  weU-filled  head  of 
seed,  with  strong  coarse  fibre  of  inferior  quality; 
while,  if  the  seed  have  been  thickly  sown,  (say  3 
or  3i  bushels  to  the  acre,)  the  fibre  will  be  finer, 
free  from  branches,  the  bolls  comparatively  rare. 


and  the  seed  less  plump.  StiU,  if  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  experiments  of  Sir  Robert  Kane, 
and  Messrs.  Way  and  Ogston,  may  be  relied  on, 
the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  is  to  be  measured  rather 
by  the  quantity  of  seed  produced  than  of  fibre  ;  and 
I  am  disposed  to  maintain  the  proposition,  that  '*  if 
the  whole  of  the  seed  (or  its  equivalent)  be  restored 
to  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  manure,  a  crop  of  flax 
exacts  less  from  land  than  any  grain  or  root  crop 
in  cultivation." 

I  ^  ill  now  proceed  to  state  methodically  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  my  crops  of  1850  and 
185]  were  grown,  and  the  comparative  expense  and 
profit  per  sere  of  flax  and  oats. 

The  land  consists  of  lOi  acres  of  medium  quality, 
upon  limestone  and  whin  rock  ;  its  composition  is 
thus  defined  by  Dr.  Anderson  : — 


Water 

3.99 

Organic  matter 

5.02 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina  . . 

4.67 

Lime          . .             . .             . . 

0.58 

Siliceous  matter 

83.81 

Magnesia,  potash,  soda. 

j:: 

Sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric 

acic 

2.03 

100.00 

Its  altitude  is  about  150  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  being  17  miles  distant  from  the  eastern 
coast  of  Northumberland. 

It  had  previously  been  farmed  upon  the  five- 
shift,  and 

In  1848  was  cropped  with  barley,  and  sown  with 
clover. 

In  1849,  hay  was  cut. 

In  1850,  flax  to  the  extent  of  5i  acres,  and  oats 
of  5  acres,  were  substituted  for  the  usual  rotation 
of  the  second  year's  grass ;  \  acre,  however,  of  flax 
was  sown  for  the  ensuing  year's  seed,  and  therefore 
the  comparison  will  be  made  upon  a  like  portion 
for  each  crop— vis.,  6  imperial  acres. 

In  October,  1849,  the  land  was  drained  where 
requisite;  and  the  following  extracts  from  my 
farm  journal  will  show  the  management  and  pro^ 
duce  in  each  case :— > 

2  E 
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1849.  Flax— 1850. 

Nov.  30.— First  ploughing. 

1850. 
Mar.  27. — Second  ploughing  and  subsoiling. 
April  5.— Land  harrowed  and  rolled  twice. 

—  8, — 2j  bushels  linseed  to  the  acre,  sown 

broadcast,  harrowed  in  with  a  com- 
mon light  harrow,  and  roUed.  The 
seed  was  grown  in  England  in  1849^ 
from  Riga  seed  imported  in  1848-9> 
and  weighing  51^  lb.  per  bushel. 

—  11, — Weeds  ana  roots  of  grass  removed. 

—  21. — Flax  brairded. 
July  2. — Flax  in  full  bloom, 

Aug.  13  to  21. — Crop  pulled,  bound  and  set  up. 

—  30. — Stacked. 

Oct.,  Sic, — Rippled ;  straw  sent  to  Newcastle  to  be 
steeped  and  scutched,  and  the  seed 
cleaned  for  market  and  home  use. 

Tons.  Cwt.  Qrs. 
Produce  per  acre : — Raw  straw   . .    2       11       2 

Cwt.  Qrs.  Lb. 
Giving,  of  Flax  . .    6       3     14 

—      Tow  .  •  •     1        I     U 

And  of  seed,   16  bushels,  weighing  56^  lb.  per 
bushel ;  chaff,  green  seed,  &c.,  64  bushels. 

N.B. — A  per-centage  must  be  deducted  from  the 
weight  of  the  raw  straw,  on  account  of  seed  and 
chaff  accidentally  mixed  with  the  straw  in  rippling. 

Outlay  on  Flax  Crop— 1850, 

Rent  of  5  acres,  tithe-free,  at  £2      . .     £10  0  0 

Rates,  taxes,  and  pubhc  burthens    . .         0  15  0 

Seed,  13|  bushels,  at  10s,,              . .         6  17  6 

Floughing,Novemberand  December  1849  1  10  0 

Do.    and  subsoiling,  March  1850  2  10  0 

Harrowing  and  rolling,  do.  . .  10  0 

Sowing,  harrowing,  and  rolling,  April  do.  0  18  6 

Weeding  . .  . .  0    4  6 

Pulling,  binding,  and  setting  up,  August  3    5  0 

Stacking,  leading,  loading  seed  and  straw  1  17  6 

Rippling,  tying,  and  untjring  . .  5    0  9 

Total  expense     . .     £33  18     9 
(Being  per  acre,  £6  15s.  9d.) 

Of  which  is  for  cultivation  and  winning  of  crop, 

£16  68.  3d. ;  (or,  per  acre,  £3  58.  3d.) 

Rate  of  Wages, — Labourers,  Is.  6d.  per  day. 

Women,  Is.  Od.      „ 
One  pair  of  horses,  and  man,  5s.  Od.      „ 

It  has  been  objected  by  practical  farmers  that  the 
wages  here  named  are  too  low,  and  the  cost  of 
ploughing  and  subsoiling  under-stated.  1  can  only 
say  that  the  wages  are  those  which  were  actually 
paid;  and  with  oats  at  l6s.  per  quarter,  and  hay 
at  6d.  per  stone  of  22  lb.  (the  ruling  prices  at  the 
period  during  which  the  operations  in  1850  were 
in  progress),  5s.  a-day  for  a  pair  of  horses  and  a 
man,  exclusive  of  charge  for  wear  and  tear  of  im- 
plements and  stock,  appears  to  me  an  ample  valua- 
tion. At  any  rate,  the  same  tariff  is  applied  to  the 
comparative  expenditure  on  the  oat  crop,  stated 
hereafter,  in  respect  of  horses  and  labourers.  Of 
course,  the  reapers  have  extra  wages. 


Produce  of  Flax  per  Aere-^ISSO. 

Flax,6cwt.3qrs.l4lb.,at46s.pcrcwt.    £15  16    3 
Tow,  1  cwt.  1  qr.  14  lb.,  at  13s.  do    . .      O  17  lOi 

Sold  in  NewcasUe  for        £l6  14    U 

2>erfac/— Conveyance  by  railway  and 
deUvery  in  Newcastie  of  2  tons  1 1 
cwt.  2  qrs.  of  flax  straw,  at  158. 
per  ton  ..  £1  18    7h 

And  steeping  and  scutch- 
ing do.,  at  208.  per 
cwt.  of  produce  in 
clean  flax  (viz.,  6  cwt. 
3  qrs.  14  lb.)       ..         6  17    6 


8  16     U 


Nett  value  of  flax  and  codiUa  per  acre     £7  18    0 
Deduct  expenses  of  cultivation,  &c,  6  15    9 

Balance  ofprofit  per  acre,  exclusive  of  seed  £l    2    3 

Andseed — 16  bush.,  at  88.  per 
bushel  (sold),  weighmg 
56i]b.per  bushel  £6    8    0 

Chaff  ana  green  seed,  64 
bushels,  at  3d.        . .         0  16    0 


Deduct  for  beet- 
ling, lOd.  per 
bushel      ..       £0  13    4 

Winnowing   and 
cleaning,6d.do.  0    8    0 


£7    4    0 


1     1    4 


Nett  value  of  seed 

Total  nett  value  of  crop  per  acre,  after 
paying  rent  and  all  expenses,  but 
exclusive  of  charge  for  capital 
invested  in  land  and  stock        • . 


6     2    6 


£7    4  11 


1849. 


Oats— 1850. 


6th  Dec. — Land  ploughed. 

1850. 
26th  Mar.— 4  bushels  potato  oats  sown  to  the  acre, 
weighing  4ailb  4)er  bushel— barrowed 
in  and  rolled. 
I6th  Apr. — Oats  brairded. 
I6th  June. — In  ear. 
22nd  Aug. — Reaped. 
7th  Sept— Stacked. 
Oct.,  &c. — Thrashed. 

Produce  per  acre :— Grain,  40  f  bushels,  weighing 
42  lb.  per  bushel;  2  do.  weighing  37  do. 
Straw,  2  tons,  6  cwt. 

It  is  necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that,  just  before 
harvest  in  1850,  a  tremendous  shake-wind,  causing 
great  loss  to  cereal  crops  generally,  blew  for  two 
or  three  days.  The  oats  in  question  suffered 
seriously,  while  the  flax  was  little  injured,  being 
already  in  the  stook.  Hence  an  apparent  dis- 
crepancy between  the  produce  of  grain  and  straw 
reported.    At  leut  one-fourth  of  the  grain  was  loet. 
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Outlay  on  Oat  Crop— 1850. 

Rent  of  5  acres,  tithe-free,  at  £2      . .    £lO    0  0 

Rates,  taxes,  and  public  burdens     ..  0  15  0 

Seed,  20  bushels,  at  2s.  2d.  per  bushel  2    3  4 

Ploughing,  Dec,  1849  1  10  0 

Sowing,  harrowing,  and  rolling       . ,  10  0 

Reaping,  stacking,  thrashing,  &c.   . .  5    0  6 


£20    8     9 


(Or  per  acre,  £4  Is.  9d.) 
Of  which  is  for  cultivation  and  winning 

of  crop        ..  ,.  ..     £7  10    6 

(Or  per  acre,  £1  lOs.  id.) 

Produce  of  Oats  per  Acre — 1850. 
40|  bushels  oats,  (42  lb.  per  bushel,)  at 

2s.  . ,  • ,  •  •     £4 

2  do.  light,  (37  lb.  per  bushel,)  at  l8.6d.      0 
46  cwt.  straw,  at  £1  58.  per  ton        . .       2 


0    6 

3    0 

17    6 


Nett  value  of  oats  and  straw  per  acre    £7    10 
Deduct  expenses  of  cultivation,  &c.        4    19 


Total  nett  value  of  crop  per  acre,  after 
paying  rent  and  all  expenses,  but 
exclusive  of  charge  for  capital  in- 
vested in  land  and  stock  . .     £2 


19    3 


In  1850,  therefore,  flax  gave  a  return  of     7    4  11 
and  oats    ..  ..  ..       2  19    3 


Showing  a  difference  in  favour  of  flax, 

per  acre,  of  . .  . .  . .     £4 


5    8 


I  have  usually^  after  flax,  taken  a  crop  of  tumipe, 
liming  the  land  after  the  flax  has  been  removed, 
and  sowing  the  turnips  with  20  loads  of  farmyard 
manure,  and  2^  to  3  cwt.  Peruvian  guano ;  but 
this  year  I  determined  to  ascertain  the  value  of  as- 
sertions, frequently  hazarded,  relative  to  the  noxious 
influence  of  flax  on  succeeding  crops,  unless  coun- 
teracted by  an  unremunerative  ouUay  in  manure. 

It  will  be  observed  that  neither  portion  of  land, 
appropriated  to  flax  and  oats  respectively,  received 
any  manure  in  1850;  in  1851  the  cropping  was 
reversed,  flax  succeeding  oats,  and  oats  flax— the 
whole  being  sown  with  2  cwt.  Peruvian  guano,  and 
1  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  to  the  acre.  I  anticipated  a 
material  accession  of  expense  in  weeding,  but  on 
neither  portion  was  this  expectation  realised,  as, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  thistles,  cut  by  three 
women  in  a  day  and  a  half  upon  the  10  acres,  both 
crops  were  perfectly  clean. 

The  preliminary  outlay  common  to  both  may  be 
stated  thus,  per  acre  :-* 

Rent  and  public  burdens    . .  ..£2150 

Ploughing,  (1850)  . .  . .      0    6    0 

Manure — viz.  2  cwt.  guano      £l    0    0 
1  cwt^  nitrate  of  soda  0  16    0 

1  16    0 


£4  17    0 
And  to  this  must  be  added  for  flax,  (5  acres  :— 


10     0 


5  10    0 


1851. 
March  19 .   Second  ploughing, 

deep,  but  not  subsoiled  £1  15 
April  4.    Sowing  (broadcast) 
2  J  bush,  per  acre — har- 
rowing and  rolling 
„        13)  bush,  seed,  home 
grown,  weighingj571b.,  at 
8s.  per  bush. 
April  15.    Flax  brairded. 

„    18.    Gathering   Stones 
June  17.    Cutting  thistles 
Aug.lltol6.Pulling,  binding, 

and  setting  up 
Sept.  1.    Stacking  and  leading 
Oct.  &c.    Rippling,  tying,  ana 
untying 

Leading  and  leading 


0 
0 


3  10 
1     2 


0 
3 

0 
0 


8  11     3 


seed  and  straw 


Or  per  acre 


0  11    0 
£22    2    6 


4    8     6 


Flax— 1851. 
Totalexpenditureoncropl851,peracre  £9    5    6 
Of  which  is  for  cultivation  and 

winning  of  crop  . .   £3    6    6 

manure  . .     1  16    0 

rent  and  public  burdens    2  15    0 

. .     seed  . .  ..120 

■    £9    5    6 


Produce  of  Flax  per  ilere— 1851. 
Raw  flax  straw,  2  tons,  4 

cwt.,  0  qr.,  sold  at  £3 

10s.  per  ton  . .     £7  14    0 

Less  12s.  6d.    per  ton, 

freight  by  rul        . .       17    6 

Nett  value  of  flax-straw  . .     £6    6    6 

Clean  seed,  15  bush., 
weighing  561b.,  at  7s. 
6d.  per  bush.         . .     £5  12    6 

Less  beetling  and  clean- 
ing, at  Is.  per  bush.       0  15    0 

4  17    6 

Chaff  and  green  seed,  90  bush.,  at  3d.  per 
bush.  . .  . .  . .     1 


2    6 


Total  produce  of  crop  per  acre 
Deduct  expenditure 


£12    6    6 
9    5    6 


Total  nett  profit  per  acre  £3     10 

I  would  observe  here,  that  the  effect  of  the  guano 
and  nitrate  of  soda  upon  the  flax  crop  of  1851  wat 
imperceptible ;  and  I  believe  it  to  have  been  a 
superfluous  and  unremunerative  expenditure,  to 
the  extent  of  £1  l6s.  per  acre.  The  extra  cost  in- 
curred in  rippling  and  tying  in  1851,  compared 
with  1850,  arises  from  the  extreme  care  which  I 
found  to  be  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the 
straw  for  market,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  require* 
ments  of  purchasers,  who  complained  of  serioua 
depreciation  in  the  fibre,  in  consequence  of  inatten-' 
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tion  oo  the  part  of  ^rovers  in  fepiratiag  the  teed, 
and  tjiog  op  the  sheaves. 

Oat«— 1851. 
Omilay  on  Oat  Cnj^  1851— (5  Acres,) 
March  18.    Sowing  5  bush, 
common  oats  per  acre, 
harrowing  and  r^ng    £0  18    6 
„  25  bosh,  seed,   at 

2s.  4d.  per  bosh.,  weigh- 
ing 40  lb  per  bosh.  2  18    4 
April  16.    Oau  brairded 
Jone  17.     Cotting  thistles      0    2     3 
Ang.30,  &c.     Reaping   and 

■taddog     ..  ..     4  16    3 

Oct.^c.    llirashing,  ckra- 

ingf&c.      ..  ..     3  15  11 

£12  11     3 
Or  per  acre  ..  ..     £2  10    3 

Ada  expense  common  to  both  crops       4  17    0 

Total  ezpenditore  on  oat  crop  per 

acre,  1851 . .  ..£773 

Frodmee  of  Oais,  1851— per  ilcre. 

67}  bosh,  oats,  weighing  40)  lb.,  al  28. 

6d.  per  bush...  ..£8    9    2 

3  bush,  l^ht,  at  ls.6d.  per  bosh.,  weigh- 
ing 36  lb.  per  bush.      • .  0    4     6 

48  cwt  straw,  at  £1  58.  per  ton  3    0    0 

Total  produce  of  crop  per  acre      . .   £11  13    8 
Dedoct  ezpenditore,  do. . .  7    7    3 


Total  nett  pro&t  per  acre. 


..£4     6     5 


In  1851,  therefore,  oats  gare  a  return  of    £4    6    5 
and  flax         . .  . .       3     10 


Showing  a  difference  in  fisTOor  of 

oata,  per  acre,  of         •  •  ..£155 

Between  the  19th  August  and  2nd  September 
in  1851,  the  5  acres  occupied  by  flax  were  ploughed, 
harrowed,  sown  mth  white  mustard,  (|  bushel  to 
the  acre,  at  6s.  per  boshel,)  harrowed  in  with  I  cwt. 
guano,  and  rolled.  On  the  23rd  October,  sheep 
were  pot  upon  3  acres  of  this,  being  abont  6  to  8 
inches  high,  the  other  2  acres  succeeding. 

The  5  acres  occupied  by  oats  were  ploughed  on 
I7th  September,  and  likewise  sown  with  white  mus- 
tard ;  but  though  the  plant  is  not  generally  very 
liable  to  injury  by  frost,  the  severe  weather  experi- 
enced in  the  early  part  of  the  past  winter  has  pre- 
vented its  growth  materially,  and  at  no  time  has 
there  been  a  good  bite  for  sheep  upon  it. 

The  10  acres  will  be  limed  for  turnips  in  March. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  confine  my  narrative  to  the 
particulars  required  by  the  Society,  in  illustraUon 
of  the  comparative  value  of  flax  and  other  crops  ; 
and  before  proceeding  to  any  remarks  upon  the  va- 
rious stages  of  cultivation,  and  the  peculiar  manage- 
ment of  the  former^  I  woold  observe,  that  in  this 


country  we  may  cfiscard  altogether 
tion  of  certain  proceases,  fmrnulj  liiiaprnMble  to 
the  renranerative  growth  of  ftax.  Tba  teAooa,  in- 
tricate, and  hazardoos  operations  of  **  sleeping  ,** 
"  draining,"  and  "  graastng^^iacocnpadble  with  the 
mnltifarioos  bosiness  of  his  fivm,  which  demands 
the  attention  of  the  agricoltmist  here,  hare  been 
entirely  soperseded  by  the  system  of  steeping  intro- 
doced  in  Ireland  by  M.  Schenck,  and  now  adupted 
by  Messrs.  Clarke,  Fhmuner,  &  Co^  of  XewcMtk* 
and  Mr  Fergos  of  Prinlaws,  Kirkcaldy  ;  while  the 
ulterior  preparation  of  the  fibre,  (more  or  less  con- 
ducted by  r^wfial  Uboor,  and  therefore  not  on- 
soited,  in  the  absence  of  leuiunerathre  employ- 
ment, to  the  roral  popolation  of  Irdand,  bot  which, 
speaking  generally,  coold  not  in  Great  Britain  pro- 
fitably become  incorporated  with  the  roatine  laboors 
of  the  farm,)  I  mean  by  "  broising  ^  and  ^*  scotch- 
ing," is  likewise  more  economically  perfected  by 
machinery,  and  on  a  larger  scale. 

It  is  troe  that  the  farmer  wught  attach  steeping- 
vats  and  scotching-miDs  to  his  steam-engine,  and 
thos  manufacture  his  own  lint  and  codilla  for  the 
market,  saving  possibly  a  fractional  part  of  the  cost, 
now  directly  or  indirectly  borne  by  him  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  fibre,  and  ondoubtedly  retaining 
many  of  those  properties  which  are  lost  in  the  steep 
water  and  shove. 

These,  however,  after  all,  are  the  least  important 
ingredients  in  the  composition  of  the  flax-plant, 
viewed  in  relation  to  their  value,  as  restoratives  of 
fertility  at>stracted  by  it :  and  practically,  the  ready 
disporal  of  their  flax- straw,  with  httle  trouble,  and 
at  a  fair  profit,  would,  by  99  per  cent,  of  farmers, 
be  preferred  to  competition  with  manufacturers  in 
a  field,  where  experience,  and  capability,  and  means, 
are  entirely  with  the  latter. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  profitable  ex- 
port of  raw  straw  is  of  course  its  bM,  com- 
bined with  the  distance  of  a  market,  vary- 
ing with  the  locality  of  the  producer.  In 
my  own  case  the  freight  by  railway,  a  distance 
(a^  the  crow  flies )  of  about  60  m'des,  imposes  a  loss 
of  no  less  than  from  27s.  6d.  to  35s.  per  acre,  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  flax  were  generally 
gro^n,  the  erection  of  steeping  and  scutching  mills 
at  convenient  intervals,  either  by  manufacturers,  or 
by  subscription  of  agriculturists  themselves,  would 
follow.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  even  the  heavy 
expenditure  attendant  upon  export  of  the  straw  fails 
to  render  the  crop  unremunerative,  as  compared 
with  other  crops  in  ordinary  cultivation ;  and  every 
diminution  of  this  item  of  expense  enhances  the 
value  of  flax  in  the  comparison. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  system  of  steeping 
enables  us  to  ripen  the  seed  with  certainty — an  in- 
finite advantage  over  the  mode  osoally  adopted  in 
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former  times,  and  of  Uself  sufficient  to  justify 
the  antipathy  of  landowners  and  farmers  to  the 
growth  of  flax.  It  is  no  longer  expedient  to  strip 
off  the  seed  from  the  plant  in  its  green  state ;  nor  is 
there  any  inducement,  in  order  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  seed,  to  allow  the  plant  to  grow  heyond 
the  time  when  it  is  fit  for  pulling— thus  at  once  un- 
necessarily impoverishing  the  soil  and  deteriorating 
the  quality  of  fibre.  On  the  contrary,  the  plant 
may  now  be  pulled  solely  with  reference  to  its  per- 
fection of  fibre  ;  while,  after  it  has  been  removed 
from  the  soil,  the  seed  still  continues  to  draw  nutri- 
ment from  the  stalk,  and  fills  and  swells  and  ripens 
in  the  stook. 

My  remarks  have  been  directed  solely  to  the  open- 
ing created  for  the  culture  of  flax  by  the  recent  im- 
provement in  the  mode  of  steeping,  and  consequent 
facillly  for  disposal  of  the  straw  ;  not  that  I  under- 
value or  discredit  the  possible  results  of  inventions 
by  M.  Claussen  and  others,  whereby  flax  is  manu- 
factured, as  well  alone  as  in  combination  mth  wool, 
silk,  and  cotton,  without  the  partial  decomposition 
of  its  texture  by  means  of  fermentation  ;  but  I  am 
not  personally  aware  that  a  market  exists,  from  these 
sources,  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  raw  flax-straw ; 
and  though  it  is  obvious  that  their  success  would  at 
the  same  time  increase  the  consumption  and  im- 
prove the  price  of  flax,  it  is  safer  to  found  our  cal- 
culation upon  means  and  demand,  whereon  we  may 
rely  for  a  return  for  our  produce. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  statement  of  profit, 
(1851,)  the  disposal  of  the  flax-straw  in  its  raw  state, 
at  a  fixed  price  per  ton,  supersedes  the  process 
whereby  the  nett  value  of  the  straw  was  arrived  at 
in  1850. 

Messrs.  Clarke,  Plummer,  &  Co.,  (whose  extensive 
business  as  flax-spinners,  combined  with  the  facili- 
ties recently  acquired  by  them  of  steeping 
and  scutching,  on  their  premises  in  Newcastle,  a 
large  annual  supply  of  flax  straw,  would  ena- 
ble them  to  consume  the  produce  of  many 
more   acres    than   are    at    present    sown    within 

a  limited  circuit),  have  this  y&ar  made  arrange- 
ments, whereby,  partly  by  previous  inspection  of 
the  growing  crop,  and  partly  by  sample  after  it  has 
been  won  and  rippled,  they  readily  assign  a  fair 
value  to  the  raw  straw,  to  be  delivered  in  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ;  the  seller  receiving  the  price  of  his  pro- 
duce one-third  in  ten  days  after  delivery,  and  the 
other  two-thirds  at  intervals  of  three  months. 

A  similar  proposition  was  intimated  on  the  part 
of  Messrs.  R.  M.  Craig  &  Co.,  of  Prestonholm, 
Dalkeith,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1850,  stating 
their  intention,  provided  they  had  an  assurance 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  land  would  be  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  flax  for  two  or  three  years  ensuing, 
to  erect  the  requisite  machinery  for  steeping  and 


scutching  on  the  best  principle,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  the  wants  of  the  district  seem  to  require. 
This  ofiTer  has  not  hitherto  been  met  by  landown- 
ers and  farmers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify 
Messrs.  Craig  and  Co.  in  fulfilling  their  conditional 
pledge.  The  proposal,  however,  on  their  part, 
proves  that  an  increased  production  of  native  flax 
would  be  met  by  increased  facility  of  its  vend,  while 
the  enormous  consumption  of  the  article  itself,  ap- 
parently limited  only  by  the  supply,  forbids  any 
restraint  upon  free  competition  among  manufac- 
turers. 

I  do  not  understand  our  present  enquiry  to  in- 
clude any  minute  investigation  of  the  theory,  that 
flax  scourges  and  exhausts  the  land  in  comparison 
with  other  crops ;  and  still  less  do  I  propose  to 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  various  modes  in 
which  the  seed  may  be  prepared,  or  the  relative 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  its  use  in  feeding 
stock ;  but  I  will  conclude  this  paper  by  a  simple 
summary  of  the  different  stages  of  cultivation,  with 
such  remarks  as  occur  to  me  to  be  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  successful  operations  of  my  readers. 

1.  Soi/.—The  soil  best  adapted  to  flax  is  a  strong 
deep  loam,  with  clay  subsoil ;  but  almost  any  soil 
of  medium  quality  will  bear  a  good  crop,  if  pro- 
perly prepared :  the  exceptions  are  heavy  clay,  gra- 
vel, sand,  and  peat. 

2.  State  of  land.—The  land  should  be  in  good 
heart,  but  not  recently  manured,  (at  least  with  any 
substance  that  will  not  readily  become  disintegrated 
by  tillage),  as  otherwise  the  crop  will  be  uneven ; 
neither  must  it  be  too  rich,  as  the  flax  is  thereby 
rendered  too  luxuriant,  and  liable  to  lodgement 
before  it  is  fit  for  pulling.  If  very  poor,  it  might 
not  be  unadvisable  to  top-dress,  before,  or  at  the 
time  of  sowing,  with  guano  or  liquid  manure,  either 
of  which  would  be  safer  than  solid  manure,  as  re- 
gards their  effect  on  the  equality  of  crop,  and  their 
freedom  from  the  seeds  of  weeds. 

In  Belgium,  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  apply  rape 
and  other  cake,  dissolved  in  urine,  at  the  rate  of  a 
1000  lb.  of  cake  to  2000  gallons  per  acre,  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight  before  sowing.  The  land  shoidd 
be  thorough-drained,  laid  flat,  and  should  not  have 
been  limed  within  three  years  of  the  flax  crop.  I 
am  aware  that  exceptions  exist  to  the  universality 
of  the  maxim  regarding  lime ;  for  instance,  at  Kil- 
finane,  in  .the  county  of  Limerick,  a  good  crop  was 
one  year  obtained  by  Misses  Gascoigne,  although 
the  land  had  been  thus  dressed ;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  some  special  circumstance  or  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  must  in  such  cases  attend  success. 

3.  Rotation, — ^The  variety  of  "  courses"  in  which 
flax  has  been  proposed  to  be  grown,  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  selecting 
that  which  is  besL    On  the  whole,  I  believe  after 
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lea,  or  after  a  grain  crop  succeeding  lea,  to  be  its 
most  suitable  place  in  the  rotation. 

It  ought  not  to  follow  potatoes,  (though  con- 
■tantly  thus  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  poverty 
of  every  other  break),  turnips,  or  any  root  crop 
which  has  been  highly  manured,  otherwise  the 
■traw  will  be  rank,  coarse,  and  unequal ;  and,  with- 
out further  experience,  I  would  deprecate  its  recur- 
rence on  the  same  ground  at  intervals  of  less  than 
flight  to  ten  years.  At  the  same  time,  this  precau- 
tion is  founded  as  much  from  observation  of  the 
^ects  of  the  crop  repeated  much  more  frequently 
than  once  in  eight  years,  as  from  the  opinions  of 
others  on  the  point.  It  should  be  followed  by 
turnips,  if  succeeding  a  grain  crop ;  or,  if  after  lea, 
by  wheat,  oats,  or  barley  ;  but  in  either  case  a  sto- 
len crop  of  white  mustard,  to  be  eaten  off  by  sheep, 
may  intervene.  Some  sow  grass  seeds  along  with 
iiaz,  and  undoubtedly  the  general  result  is  a  good 
take  of  clover ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flax 
straw  becomes  discoloured  at  the  root,  and  is  hin- 
dered in  drying — two  evils  sufficient  to  discounte- 
nance the  practice. 

4.  Preparation  of  the  tonrf.— The  main  object  to 
be  attained  is  deep  cultivation  and  a  fine  tilth,  per- 
fect pulverisation  of  the  soil  to  a  considerable  depth, 
and  freedom  from  weeds.  The  roots  of  flax  will 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  state  of  tillage,  and 
the  straw  will  be  in  proportionate  height  to  the 
depth  of  the  root. 

The  land  should  be  ploughed  early  in  the  autumn 
and  laid  flat,  again  ploughed  and  subsoiled  in  the 
spring,  and  ploughed  again  if  necessary ;  rolled  and 
harrowed  to  eradicate  aU  weeds,  and  reduce  the 
surface  to  a  level. 

5.  Seed, — ^The  seed  should  be  smooth,  bright — 
rather,  but  not  very  plump — of  a  brownish-red 
colour,  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  weighing  from  52  to 
56  lb.  per  bushel.  That  usually  sown  is  imported 
from  Riga  to  Holland — especisilly  the  former,  if 
the  land  be  light.  English  seed,  however,  raised 
from  Riga  seed  imported  the  previous  year,  is  much 
to  be  preferred,  being  cheaper  and  cleaner,  and 
producing  fibre  of  better  quality^  than  either  Dutch 
or  Russian. 

My  own  practice  is  to  sow  as  much  Riga  seed  in 
each  year  as  will  suffice  for  the  succeeding  JUpe 
crop ;  bu  thome-grown  seed  may  be,  without  fear, 
continued  another  season. 

From  Riga  it  is  imported  in  barrels  containing 
3t  bushels,  branded  as  *'  sowing  seed,"  to  distin- 
guish it  from  "  rejected  sowing  seed"  and  ''  crush- 
ing seed."  The  price  is  lOs.  to  12s.  per  bushel  in 
this  country.  It  is,  however,  always  exceedingly 
dirty,  containing  2  quarts  and  upwards  of  rape, 
camalina  sativa,  and  other  seeds,  in  the  barrel. 
These  should  be  carefully  sifted  through  perforated 


zinc,  with  round  holes,  (twelve  to  the  inch.)  Tins 
answers  much  better  than  the  wire  gauze  in  com- 
mon use,  as  the  squares  in  the  latter  are  too  con- 
tracted for  the  passage  of  the  refuse  seeds,  when- 
ever their  diagonal  section  is  small  enough  to  retain 
linseed.  Dutch  seed  is  imported  in  old  wine-hogs- 
heads containing  7  bushels,  but  is  less  to  be  de- 
pended upon  than  that  from  Riga.  It  is,  however, 
more  suited  to  a  clay  soil  than  the  latter,  and  costs 
in  this  country  lis.  or  128.  per  busheL 

I  have  also  grown  from  Sicilian  seed  flax  of  good 
quality ;  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  imported 
from  America.  The  latter,  however,  is  much  in- 
fested with  the  seed  of  the  inveterate  "  flaxdodder," 
to  which  the  weeds  noticed  above  are  harmless  in 
comparison ; — the  latter  merely  disfigure  the  crop, 
and  increase  the  trouble  of  weeding— the  "  dodder" 
chokes  and  destroys  the  flax  plan^  and,  once  sown, 
defies  all  efforts  at  eradication  during  the  season. 

6.  Time  qf  sowing.^ As  early  in  April  as  the 
land  can  be  got  into  order,  and  the  weather  suit- 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  absence  of  frost  or  much  wet. 
If  the  soil  be  well  prepared,  and  the  land  in  good 
condition,  the  seed  will  not  suffer  from  drought; 
but  in  ill-prepared  ground  it  will  not  spring  without 
rain ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  damp  land,  it  will  come 
up  unevenly. 

7.  Quantity  of  seed.-^Yor  flax  crop,  from  2}  to 
3i  bushels  per  imperial  acre  may  be  sown,  accor- 
ding to  the  quality  of  fibre  desired.  When  an 
average  quantity  of  seed,  and  an  average  quality  of 
fibre  are  expected,  2}  bushels  will,  in  most  soils, 
answer  the  purpose ;  and  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  seed  and  fibre  will  vary  inversely  in  proportion 
to  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  seed  sown. 

For  flax  crop,  the  seed  should  invariably  be  sown 
broadcast,  as  uniformly  as  possible;  much  after- 
wards depends  upon  the  equality  and  evenness  of 
the  straw,  both  in  height  and  strength  ;  and  hence 
the  objection  to  ridge-and-furrow,  which  tend  to 
uneven  sowing,  uncertain  growth,  and  unequal 
pulling. 

For  future  seed,  it  is  matter  of  little  consequence 
whether  we  sow  broadcast  or  in  drills,  as  the  object 
is  to  obtain  a  multitude  of  well-filled  capsules  at 
the  expense  of  the  quality  of  fibre ;  but  unless  the 
land  be  excessively  dirty  (in  which  case  flax  ought 
not  to  be  sown  at  all)  I  see  no  advantage  in  the 
latter  mode.  The  quantity  used  should  be  from 
li  to  1^  bushels  per  acre. 

8.  Weeding, — When  the  plant  is  about  three 
inches  in  height,  and  as  often  afterwards  as  neces- 
sary, the  weeds  should  be  hand-picked.  In  Bel- 
gium this  is  done  by  women  and  children,  who 
creep  upon  all'fours,  with  coarse  clothes  round 
their  knees,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  plants.  I  have 
rarely  found  weeding  more  than  once  in  a  season 
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requisite ;  and  if  a  dry,  breesy  day  be  selected,  and 
the  workers  (divested  of  their  shoes)  face  the  wind, 
the  plant  will  speedily  recover  from  the  pressure  of 
their  feet.  Probably  in  successive  weedings  more 
care  would  be  required ;  but  if  the  weather  be  at 
all  favourable,  few  weeds  but  thistles  can  rival  the 
rapid  growth  of  flax,  which  outstrips  and  smothers 
all  else. 

9.  Pulling, — If  any  part  of  the  crop  be  much 
laid,  this  should  be  first  pulled,  even  though  not 
fully  ready ;  and  if,  unfortunately,  from  bad  sow- 
ing, or  difference  in  soil,  or  any  other  cause, |)or^toitff 
of  the  crop  are  deficient  in  length,  these  should  be 
pulled,  and  kept  apart  from  the  main  crop.  As 
soon  as  one-half,  or  rather  more  than  one-half,  the 
stem  turns  yellow,  and  the  leaves  fade,  and  when 
the  fluid  in  the  boll  becomes  consistent,  pulling 
may  safely  commence — that  which  is  grown  for 
seed  being  allowed  to  stand  till  the  last.  In  no 
case  must  flax  be  pulled  during  wet  weather. 

In  pulling,  care  should  be  taken  to  leave  any 
thistles  or  other  weeds  which  may  have  grown  with 
the  flax,  and  to  keep  the  handfuls  even  at  the  root 
end.  These  are  laid  upon  a  band,  formed  of  two 
lengths  of  flax,  five  or  six  stalks  in  each,  and  a 
binder  ties  up  the  sheaves,  which  are  placed  then 
in  small  stooks  to  dry.  The  sheaves  should  be 
rather  loosely  tied,  two-thirds  of  the  length  from 
the  root  ends,  which  being  spread  out,  assist  the 
process  of  drying,  at  the  same  time  that  they  defend 
the  stook  from  being  blown  over.  If  this,  however, 
should  occur,  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  lie, 
as  the  colour  of  the  fibre  will  thus  be  tarnished, 
and  the  worms  are  apt  to  draw  the  branches  of  the 
plant  under  ground,  and  thus  defile  the  straw  and 
seed. 

Bands  of  straw  and  rushes,  and  hemp  string, 
are  also  employed  for  tying  the  sheaves ;  but  the 
flax  bands  are  most  easily  obtained,  and  sustain 
little  damage  in  the  usage.  It  is  also  customary 
to  set  up  the  flax  in  "  wind-rows,"  and  afterwards 
in  narrow  "  wind-stacks,"  before  storing  or  stack- 
ing it  in  bulk ;  but  the  ordinary  plan  adopted  with 
grain  crops  perfectly  answers  the  purpose,  is  more 
easily  understood  by  labourers,  and  takes  less  time 
and  trouble  than  the  above,  and  hence  deserves,  I 
think,  the  preference.  Two  binders  and  ten  pullers 
should  pull  and  stook  an  acre  in  ten  hours. 

10.  Stacking, — In  two  or  three  weeks,  or  longer, 
according  to  the  weather,  when  the  sheaves  are  en- 
tirely free  from  damp,  inside  and  out,  and  the  seed 
has  become  brown  and  dry,  the  crop  may  be  stacked. 
Logs  of  wood,  and  thorns  or  brambles,  should  be 
placed  at  the  bottom,  and  the  stack  erected  in  an 
oblong  square,  in  such  a  direction  as  to  catch  the 
prevailing  wind  on  the  narrow  side  of  the  paralle- 
logram, the  roots  being  laid  at  the  outsides,  and 


each  quality  of  flax,  if  more  than  one,  carefully  dii- 
tinguished.  The  stack  must  be  thatched,  and  exa- 
mined daily,  to  insure  the  discovery  of  heat»  if  the 
flax  should  "come*'  again.  If  heat  occur  either 
in  stook  or  stack,  they  must  be  taken  down,  and 
the  sheaves  spread  out,  otherwise  the  fibre  will  be 
irreparably  injured.  With  ordinary  care,  however, 
and  without  extraordinary  bad  weather,  this  cannot 
happen ;  and  in  ten  days  the  crop  may  be  consi- 
dered out  of  danger,  and  remain  till  opportunity 
arises  for  separating  the  seed  from  the  straw.  It 
may  be  well,  however,  to  examine  the  stack  occa« . 
sionally,  in  case  it  should  become  infested  with 
mice,  which  are  more  destructive  to  flax  than 
rats. 

I  have  seen  much  dirt  created  by  these  vermin, 
and  much  seed  destroyed  by  a  small  maggot,  ap- 
parently originating  in  the  fceces  and  refuse  of  their 
nests. 

II.  Separatum  of  seed  from  the  itraw,—'VfaiouB 
methods  are  employed  to  separate  the  seed  from 
the  straw.  It  was  formerly  rippled  in  the  green 
state,  (when  the  straw  had  to  be  steeped  in  ponds), 
and  the  bolls  dried  on  shelves,  or  on  the  barn  floor, 
or  on  a  cloth  in  the  open  air.  This,  of  course,  is 
no  longer  likely  to  be  adopted.  The  seed  is  also 
sometimes  thrashed  with  a  flail,  the  sheaves  remain- 
ing tied ;  but  the  effect  is  to  entangle  the  stalks, 
and  to  leave  a  good  deal  of  chaff  and  seed  in  the 
sheaf,  thus  rendering  the  straw  less  marketable, 
and  wasting  the  seed.  Thirdly,  the  seed  is  beetled 
with  mallets,  while  still  upon  the  straw,  whereby 
thrashing  and  crushing  the  boll  are  accomplished 
at  one  operation,  and  the  seed  merely  requires  to 
be  put  through  a  winnowing  machine  to  fit  it  for 
use.  But  even  this  plan,  though  superior  to  those 
already  mentioned,  leaves  the  stems  encumbered 
with  chaff  and  green  seed,  and  ravelled  in  the  sheaf, 
so  as  to  diminish  its  value  to  the  purchaser.  The 
safest  and  best  way  to  ensure  the  production  of  a 
sample  which  will  bring  its  full  worth,  is  to  ripple 
off  the  seed  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  was  for- 
merly  practised  with  the  newly-pulled  plant — 
great  care  being  taken  to  use  no  unnecessary  vio- 
lence, to  the  risk  of  breaking  the  ends  of  the  stalks 
when  the  bolls  are  stripped  off. 

A  rippling  comb  costs  15s.,  and  consists  of  m 
row  of  iron  teeth,  18  inches  long,  half  an  inch 
square,  screwed  into  a  metal  plate,  which  is  bolted 
upon  a  bench  Si  feet  long.  The  teeth  are  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  apart  at  the  bottom,  and  gradoally 
taper  upwards  till  the  distance  between  them  is 
htdf  an  inch  near  the  top,  whence  they  are  sharpened 
to  a  point. 

Two  men  sit  upon  the  bench,  one  at  each  end» 
fieicing  each  other,  dtemately  drawing  handfdlt  of 
flax,  (brought  to  them  by  women,  whose  busineM 
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u  to  nntie  the  shnves  u  urefulljr  u  poHible], 
■pmd  out  like  k  fan,  briakly  through  the  rippliog- 
comb  once  or  twice,  at  nif  be  nwcBuiy.  The 
bench  it  placed  on  a  barn-cloth,  to  catch  the  boUi 
■a  thef  are  ibripped  off,  and  the  itrew  u  again 
carefully  tied  into  buDchei  or  "  beats,"  and  carried 
away.  Two  men  trill  ripple  from  12  to  IB  cwt.  of 
atiaw  io  ten  hours. 

13.  BtwfJMf.— The  extraction  of  the  leed  from 
the  b<dl  ia  then  obtained  Nther  bj  "  beetling"  with 
mallelv,  M  before  mentioned,  or  (which  ia  much 
quicker  and  better)  by  passing  the  bolls  between 
two  smooth  metal  rollers,  set  so  as  to  cruah  the 
bolls  without  injury  to  the  seed,  after  ivhich  a  com- 
mon winnowing  machine  readily  separatei  die  latter 
from  the  chaff.  The  Esme  rollers,  set  more  closely 
together,  are  uaed  for  crushing  the  seed  previous 
to  boiling  for  food. 

We  have  now  f;one  through  the  varioui  processes 
whereby  the  seed  and  fibre  are  prepared  for  home 
nse  or  for  market,  and  the  chaff  and  green  seed 
iwoBin  for  mixing  with  other  ingredients  for  the 

Locality  and  other  circumstances  will  alter  in 
some  degree  the  results  detailed  in  the  foregoing 
narrative,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  has  been  8uffi> 
ciently  eipDcit,  to  enable  the  practical  farmer  to 
judge,  whether,  in  hii  own  case,  the  culture  of  flax 
upon  a  larger  or  smallsr  scale  he  worthy  of  eiperi- 

II.— By  Jahrs   FARavHARsoK,    Esq.,  Craio 

HOUBB,  KlNOASDINIKHIBB. 

(Premium— The  Gold  Medal). 

The  two  small  farms*  to  which  the  following  re- 
port refers,  extend  together  to  160  acres,  are  situa- 
ted dose  to  the  Grampian  range  of  mountains,  and 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  stream,  which 
takes  its  rise  amongst  the  hills  about  three  miles 
north-west  of  the  centre  of  the  farms.  The  altitude 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  varies  from  2S0  to  350 
feet ;  and  although  sitaaled  ten  miles  inland,  the 
haivest  is  frequently  not  more  than  from  six  to  ten 
days  later  than  on  the  sea  cost.  The  exposure  is 
south  and  south-eastern;  and  the  climate  is  pecu- 
liarly salubrious,  being  dry,  with  rather  a  high  bnt 
equable  temperature. 

Besides  being  intersectad  by  a  atream  of  water, 
one  of  the  farms  ia  bonnded  on  the  north-east  bya 
bum  or  rivulet.  On  the  higher  grounds  the  soil 
is  composed  of  a  brown  light  loam,  resting  on  a 
gravelly  subsoil,  and  quite  dry.  The  haugh-lauda, 
ntuated  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  already  referred 


*  Mill  of  Galloqufaine  and  West  Galioquhine 
belong,  the  former  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  1^1  of 
Kintore,  and  the  latter  to  Major  Andrew  Gammell 
of  Drumtochty, 


to,  are  composed  of  alluvial  doponta,  occaaioaally 
intersperaed  with  patches  of  gravel. 

The  rotation  of  cropping  followed  ia  termed  the 
six-shift,  and  is  aa  follows,  via.:— 

1st  year,  Oats,  after  three-year-old  lea. 

2d  ditto.  Turnips,  potatoes,  and  flax. 

3d  ditto,  Wheat,  barley,  here,  or  oata,  and  town 
down  with  grass  seeds, 

4th  ditto.  Grass  cut  forhorses,  soiling  cattle,  snd 

Sth  ditto.  Pastured  with  eattle. 
6th  ditto.  Ditto,  ditto. 

Occasionally  the  new  or  first  year's  grasi  ia  pat- 
tared,  and  then  cut  the  second  year:  this  is  done 
principally  with  the  view  of  proenring  good  peren- 
nial rye-grasa  seed. 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  growit^ 
of  flax  in  1B43,  and  since  then,  with  few  oMcptions, 
I  hare  had  annually  a  few  acres  under  cnhivBtion ; 
but  the  notes  which  T  find  in  my  farm-book,  re- 
garding the  various  experiments  and  processei 
connected  with  ray  flax  crops,  ore  somewhat  im- 
perfect, with  the  exception  <^  crop  1819,  to  whkh 
this  report  more  particnlarly  refers. 

It,  however,  having  of  late  years  become  impor- 
tant to  the  agrlcatturist  in  this  country  to  obtain 
every  possible  information  relative  to  flax-growing, 
I  shall  state  shortly,  but  as  distinctly  as  1  can,  my 
own  practical  exp^ience  in  the  matter,  end  at  the 
same  time  endeavour  to  convey  whatever  informa- 
tion I  may  have  obtained  elsewhere. 
Flax  Crop— 18*3. 
Exttnl. — 1  acre  2  roods  20  poles, 
Soil, — Deep  alluvial,  or  hangh-land. 
Prrparatitrnt  for  smoing.—  Oiita  1842.     Stubble 
turned  over  in  autumn ;  cross- ploughed  in  spring ; 
harrowed  and   weeds   collected  ;   deep   ploughed, 
harrowed,  and  weeds  again  collected,  farther  on  in 
the  season;  rolled,  and  sgain  ploughed— light  fur- 
row ;  again  harrowed  and  rolled ;  gave  no  ma- 
Sowing,  Weedinff,  and  Fulltag. 
May  13.  Riga  seed,7  bushels— cost  £2  11b[  co- 
vered in  about  an  Inch  deep  with  gar- 
den raket,  and  rolled  with  hand  roller. 
May  ig.  Fme  equal  braird,  and  very  thick. 
June  9.  Weeding— most  approved  method,  wo- 
men and  girls  crawling  along  on  all 
fours,  vrith  iMskets,   always   facing  the 
Wind,  so  that  the  plants  Isid  flat  may 
be  again  assisted  to  an  upright  position. 
Aug.  26,  Two-thirds    pulled—being     106    days 

from  sowing  to  pulling, 
Aug.  2i.  Remaining  third  pulled. 

Waleriiuf  and  Oratting. 
Ang.  26.  Two- thirds  steeped. 
Sept.   C.  Taken  out  of  pond  g  been    11 

days  in  rettiDg — an  d  on  grasa 

field. 
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Oct.  3.  Taken  off  grassy-having  been  26  days 

in  bleachinff. 
Sept.  6.  Remaining  tnird  steeped. 
Sept.  22.  Taken  out  of  water,  and  spread  on  grass 

field — having  been  16  days  in  retting. 
Dec.  1.  Taken  off  i^ss— having  been  60  days 

in  bleaching. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  a  fine  quality  of  fiax, 
&e  seed  was  not  allowed  to  come  to  n^aturity.  The 
reason  of  the  whole  crop  not  having  been  put  into 
the  water  at  the  same  time,  was  in  consequence  of 
the  pond  having  been  made  too  small ;  and  the 
result  of  such  mistake  was,  that  while  two-thirds 
of  the  flax  first  steeped  turned  out  very  fair  in 
quality  and  moderately  productive  in  quantity,  the 
remaining  third,  by  mismanagement  and  want  of 
experience,  was  almost  wholly  lost.  The  value  of 
the  entire  produce  in  clean  flax  and  codilla  was  £15 
128.  6d. ;  while  with  proper  management  it  would 
have  been  upwards  of  £20, 

Immediately  after  the  flax  was  pulled,  the  land 
was  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  weeds  collected,  and 
the  manure — 24  tons  well-made  farm-yard  dung — 
which  would  have  been  applied  to  a  turnip  or  other 
green  crop  the  preceding  spring,  was  now  given, 
along  with  20  bolls  of  lime ;  and  on  the  13th  Sep- 
tember, ]  6  days  after  the  flax  was  pulled,  I  had  the 
ground  sown  with  6  bushels  of  wheat.  Grass 
seeds  were  sown  an4  harrowed  in  on  8th  April 
1844  ;  on  the  29th  June  following,  the  wheat  was 
full  in  ear ;  and  on  the  9th  September  I  reaped  an 
abundant  crop,  with  the  young  grasses  clean  and 
looking  well. 

Flax  Crop— 1844. 

Extent.'^2  acres  2  roods  30  poles. 

Soil, — Deep  alluvial,  or  baugh-land. 

Preparations  for  sowing, — Oats  1843.  Plough- 
ing and  all  other  operations  exactly  the  same  as 
those  for  the  flax  crop  of  the  previous  year. 

Sowing,  ^c. 

May  9.  10  bushels  Riga  seed. 

May  23.  Weeding. 

Aug.  30.  Pulled— 1 13  days  on  ground. 

Aug.  31.  Steeped. 

Sept.  18.  Taken  out  of  water,  and  spread  on  grass 

field — having  been  18  days  in  retting. 
Oct.   2.  Taken  off  grass — having  oeen  14  days 

in  bleaching, 

This  was  a  very  fair  crop,  and  pretty  well  ma- 
naged up  to  the  rolling  and  scutching  operations ; 
but  in  these  there  was  evidently  a  want  both  of 
improved  machinery  and  skill  in  handling  the  flax. 
The  following  statement  will  show  the  additional 
cost  of  this  flax  crop,  compared  with  that  of  one 
of  turnips,  and  the  relative  value  of  the  produce : — 

Ploughing,  and  all  other  operations  connected 
with  the  cleaning  of  the  land,  up  to  the  time 


of  sowing,  being  the  same  as  for  a  turnip  crop, 
no  charge  falls  to  be  stated, £0    0    0 

10  bushels  Riga  linseed, ....   £4    0    0 

Less  value  of  turnip  seed  for 
2  acres,  2  roods,  30  poles.  .056 

3  14    6 

Extra  labour  m  sowing,  raking  in,  and 

hand-rolling,  beyond  that  of  a  turnip 

crop 0    5    0 

Expense  of  weeding,  same  aa  hoeing, 

ice,  of  turnips 0    0    0 

Pulling— 24  women  1  day,  at  8d.  each . .  0  16  0 
Carrying  and  putting  into  pond— 6  men 

and  4  horses  1  day I     o    0 

Taking  out  of  water  and  spreading  on 

grasB 12    6 

Taking  off  grass,  and  stacking 0  19    0 

Scutching— 15  cwt.flax,  at  10s.  per  cwt.    7  lo    0 


Extra  costs  of  flax  crop £I5    7    0 

PRODUCB. 

15  cwt.  of  clean  flax,  at  40s. 

per  cwt £30    0    0 

1  cwt.  14  lb.  of  fine  codilla, 

at  20s.  per  cwt 1     2    6 

4  cwt.  of  coarse  ditto,  at  2s. 

6d.  per  cwt. 010    0 


31   12     6 


Leaving £l6     5    6 

to  meet  rent  and  expenses  of  ploughing, 
&c. ;  and  the  ordinary  value  of  turnips 
in  this  part  of  the  country  being  from 
£3  to  £4  per  acre,  when  consumed  on 
the  farm,  take  the  highest  of  these 
rates— say  2  acres  2  roods  SO  poles,  at 
£4  per  acre,  amounts  to ,. .  10  ]  5    0 


Leaving £5  10    6 

in  favour  of  a  flax  compared  with  that  of  a  turnip 
crop ;  and  had  the  seed  of  the  flax  been  saved,  the 
difference  would  have  been  increased  to  £15,  or  £5 
lis.  7^d.  per  acre,  while  at  the  same  time  manure 
would  have  been  produced,  by  feedmg  cattle  with 
the  seed  and  chaff,  equivalent,  or  nearly  so,  to  that 
from  a  turnip  crop. 

After  the  flax  was  pulled  and  removed  from  the 
ground,  the  system  followed  last  autumn  was  again 
pursued,  and  with  equal  success.  The  manure 
which  would  have  gone  to  the  turnip  crop  the  pre- 
vious spring  was  now  applied,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  lime ;  and  within  seven  days  from  the 
time  the  flax  was  pulled,  the  same  small  field  was 
sown  with  wheat.  On  the  7th  April  following  the 
grass  seeds  were  sown  and  harrowed  in,  on  12th 
July  the  wheat  was  full  in  ear,  and  on  23rd  Sep- 
tember it  was  cut  down,  and  turned  out  an  excel- 
lent crop. 

1845. 

Had  no  flax  sown  this  season. 
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Flax  Gmoi>— 1846. 

Extent. — 2  acres  10  polea. 
Soil, — Light  loatDj  with  gravelly  suhsoil,  incum- 
bent on  strata  of  red  sandstone. 

Preparation. — Oats  1845.  Ground  prepared  as 
in  former  years. 

Sowing,  ^o. 
May  16.  4i  bushels  of  old  Riga  seed  cost  328., 

and  ]  bushel  new  Dutch  seed  coat  16b. 
July    2.  Partly  in  bloom,  and  from   12  to   18 

inches  in  length  in  47  days  from  date 

of  sowing. 
July  11.  Full  in  bloom,  and  very  beautiful— 56 

days. 
Aug.  24.  Pulled,  haying  been  only  three  months 

and  tight  daye  from  time  of  sowing 

until  the  date  of  pulling. 

The  seed  was  allowed  to  ripen,  and,  when  rip- 
pled and  cleaned,  weight  54|  lb.  per  bushel,  and 
sold  for  57s.  6d.  per  quarter.  The  flax  was  only 
retted  the  following  summer,  and  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  produce  turned  out  similar  to  crop 

1844. 

Flax  Crop— 1847. 

Extent. — 3  acres  19  poles. 

Soil. — Almost  none— subsoil  a  poor,  hungry,  red 
clay,  nearly  as  hard  as  rock. 

Pr^para/wn.— Ploughed  from  the  heather,  on 
the  side  of  the  Grampians,  in  1846,  and  sown  with 
oats.  Poor  crop  of  com  ;  and  being  close  to  an 
extensive  game  cover,  what  was  of  it  was  devoured 
by  hares  and  rabbits. 

Sowing,  ^c. 

May  14.  3  bushels  Riga  seed,  and  3  bushels  of 
my  own,  being  part  of  the  seed  saved  from  last 
year's  crop. 

July  10.  Not  looking  well. 

Aug.  25.  Pulled  and  rippled. 

This  crop  turned  out  much  better  than  anticipated 
from  appearances  in  the  month  of  July,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  proves  that  the  flax  plant  will  grow 
almost  in  any  soil,  or,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
almost  without  a  soil  at  all.  My  motive  for  sowing 
flax  in  such  a  situation,  and  on  such  a  piece  of 
ground,  was,  that  if  it  did  not  grow  I  would  not 
lose  much,  having  given  no  manure,  and,  if  it  did 
grow,  I  was  sure  that  the  crop  (flax)  would  not  be 
eaten  up  by  vermin ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  was 
well  aware  that,  although  I  had  manured  the  land, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  a  crop  of  turnips,  I  would 
have  had  little  trouble  in  carrying  them  home. 

The  value  of  the  seed,  bolls,  and  flax,  amounted 
to  £13  9s.  4d. 

After  an  autumn  and  a  spring  ploughing,  but 
without  giving  any  manure,  I  had  this  piece  of  re- 
claimed moor  sown,  on  the  5th  of  April  1848,  with 
rye  and  grass  seeds,  and  reaped  but  an  indifierent 
crop  on  the  8th  Septetnber  following. 


Flax  Csof— 1848. 

Extent. ^l  acre  3  roods  11  poles. 

5ot/.— Low  Ijiiig,  deep,  allavial  hftiu^-laiiiL 

Prepora/iofi.— Operations  similAr  to  former  years. 

Sowing,  ^e. 

May  6.  3i  bushels  fine  Riga  sowing  seed. 
July  26.  In  bloom,  and  partly  b<«inninff  to  boll. 
Aug.28.  Palled— 3  months  and  22  days  from 
date  of  sowing. 

The  cold,  wet  ungenial  weather  during  the  latter 
end  of  June,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  month  of 
July,  prevented  the  flax  being  weeded  until  too  ftr 
advanced  in  the  season,  and  consequently  the  work 
was  not  only  ill  performed,  but  the  plant  was 
slightly  injured  by  being  trampled  upon  when  too 
long. 

The  several  processes  of  pulling,  rippling,  ra- 
ting, bleaching,  and  milling,  were  all  gone  about  as 
in  previous  years ;  but  having  consumed  both  seed 
and  chaflf  in  the  feeding  of  my  own  cattle,  an  exact 
account  was  not  kept,  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  state 
the  value  of  this  flax  crop.  I  may,  however,  ob- 
serve that  adjoining  the  flax  on  the  same  field  were 
several  acres  of  Swedish  turnips,  and  that  the 
flax  land,  after  being  thoroughly  cleaned  the 
following  spring,  but  without  being  manured,  ex- 
cept a  dressing  of  lime  from  a  gas- work,  was 
sown,  on  the  12th  of  May,  with  Chester 
here  and  grass  seeds,  and  that  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  turnip  land  was  also  sown  down  at  the  same 
time,  and  ^ith  the  same  kind  of  seed ;  and,  farther, 
that  from  the  date  of  sowing  until  the  time  of  reap^ 
ing,  no  perceptible  diffisrence  whatever  was  observa- 
ble between  the  crop  on  the  flax  land  and  that  after 
the  Swedish  turnips — the  produce  in  grain  of  both 
divisions  being,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  same. 

Flax  and  Potato  Crops— 1849. 

The  field  to  which  the  following  remarks  more 
particularly  refer  measures  12}  acres,  is  a  light 
loam,  with  gravelly  subsoil,  incumbent  on  the  red 
sandstone  formation,  quite  dry,  and  what  in  the 
district  is  generally  termed  a  sharp  early  soil.  The 
crop  on  this  field  in  1848  was  oats  after  lea;  and 
in  1849,  5  acres  were  planted  with  potatoes,  5  acres 
sown  with  flax,  and  the  remaining  2i  acres  with 
Swedish  turnips. 

I  may  remark  that,  in  growing  flax,  I  have 
always  considered  it  as  a  green  crop,  and  treated  it 
as  such,  with  this  difference,  that  in  place  of  giving 
the  usual  manure  allowed  for  a  turnip  or  potato 
crop,  I  preferred  reserving  it  for  the  wheat  or  barley 
crops  the  following  season ;  and  so  little  do  I  ap- 
prove of  manuring  flax,  that  had  it  not  been  ex- 
pressly desired  that  each  portion  of  the  field  on 
which  the  experiment  was  to  be  made  should  be 
treated  exactly  alike,  I  certainly  would  rather  have 
followed  the  system  I  had  adopted  in  former  years. 
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After  properly  cleaning  the  land,  and  reducing  it 
to  a  fine  mould,  I  never  once  failed  in  quickly  get- 
ting a  strong  healthy  plant ;  and  although  a  quantity 
of  good  manure  might  still  have  made  it  stronger, 
it  would  at  the  same  time  have  tended  very  much 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  weeds,  the  smsdl  seeds 
of  which  it  is  difficult  wholly  to  get  rid  of.  If  flax 
was  sown  in  drills  the  same  as  turnips,  the  case 
would  then  he  different,  as  the  weeds  could  he  kept 
down  in  the  usual  way,  hy  repeated  hand  and  horse 
hoeing ;  hut,  with  a  broadcast  flax  crop,  one  weed- 
ing is  all  that  can  be  got  done  ; — and  if  the  weather 
should  happen  to  be  wet^  even  that  one  weeding 
may  not  be  overtaken  in  time. 

Another  reason  I  have  for  not  giving  manure  to 
the  flax  crop  is,  that  immediately  after  the  flax  is 
pulled  the  ground  requires  to  be  stirred  with  the 
plough  and  harrowed,  the  broken-down  flax  and 
weeds  collected  and  removed  from  the  field ;  and 
in  these  operations  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  expos- 
ing to  the  atmosphere  part  of  the  unexhausted  ma- 
nures. The  dates  of  the  several  ploughings  and 
other  operations  connected  with  the  flax  and  potato 
crops,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  production,  the  relative 
value  of  produce,  and  the  nett  profit  derived  from 
each  of  the  five-acre  divisions,  will  be  found  mi- 
nutely detailed  in  the  following  statements. 

FLAX. 

No.  I. — Statement  of  Rent,  Cost  op  Culti- 
vation, AND  Value  op  Produce  op  Pivb 
Acres  op  Flax,  1849. 
1849.  Dr, 

Jan.  1.     Rent  of  land,  £l  IDs.  per  acre  £7  10    0 
3.    Ploughing    from  stubble,    78. 
per  acre  ..  ..  ••      1  15    0 

Mar.l9.  Cross  ploughing,  7s.  per  acre     1  15    0 
23.  Harrowing,    weeds    collecting, 
and  carting  off  from  field,  5s.  per 
acre  .  •  . .  ..150 

Apr.27.  Deep  ploughing,  78*  per  acre     1  15    0 
30.  Harrowing,    weeds  collecting, 
and  carting  off  from  field,  4s.  per 
acre  . .  . .  ..100 

May  8.    84  loads  good  well  made  farm- 
vard  manure,  weighing  17  cwt.  14 
lb.  each  load^to  71  tons  18  cwt. 
2  qrs.,  (or  full  14  tons  per  acre,) 
which  at  48.  per  ton,  amounts  to 
£14  78.  8d.,  and  of  this  sum  one- 
third  falls  to  be  charged  against 
the  present  crop  ..  ..     4  15  10 

„      Cartmg  manure  and  spreading 

on  surface,  3e.  6d.  per  acre         ••     0  17    6 

„      Ploughing  down  manure^  78. 

per  acre  ..  ..  ..      1  15    0 

9.    Smoothing  with  garden  rakes, 
and  again  collecting  weeds  . .     0    8    0 

10.     12  bushels  Riga  linseed,  56  lb. 
per  bushel,  at  7s.  6d.  per  bushd  . .     4  10    0 
„      Sowing,  covering  in  with  gar- 
den rakes,  and  hand-rollinff         . .     0  12    0 

June  30.  Weeding  4|  days  of  9  wo- 


men, at  8d.  per  day  each,  £l  78., 
and  1  man  4)  days,  at  28.  per  day, 
9s.  ..  ..  ..  ..  £1  16    0 

Sept.  3.    Pulling,  5  women  and  1  man 

4  days  each  . .  . .  ..114 

8.     Binding  and  stooking,   5  wo- 
men and  1  man,  2  davs  . .     0  10    3 
28.    Carting    to    mill    bam,    and 
thrashing        . .                            ..194 

„      Stacking  and  thatching         ..     0  12     6 
1850. 

July  17.  Watering  and  grassing  4  10    0 

„      Carting  to  watering  pond  fif- 
teen miles,  and  a  like  distance  of 
the  fiax  home  from  scutching  mill       1     5    0 
1851. 

Mar.29.  Miling  20  cwt.  0  qrs.   21  lb. 

of  flax,  at  lOs.  per  cwt.  ..      10  1   10 

Total  cost     ..     £49  5    0 

1849.  Cr,  Produce. 

Nov.  3.    Flax    bolls,    after 

being  brui8ed,l  17  bush., 

at  9u.  per  bushel        ..£479 

„      41}  bushels   seed, 

at  78.  per  bushel        . .     14  12     3 
1851. 
Apr.  15..    20  cwt.  0  qrs.  21 

lb.  clean  flax,  at  48s. 

per  cwt.       . .  .  .     48    9    0 

„      1  cwt.  3  qrs.  22  lb. 

fine  codilla,  at  188.     ..       1  15     1 

„      11  cwt.  2  qrs.  24  lb. 

coarse  codilla,  at  3s.  . .       115    2 

70  19    3 


Nett  profit     ..  £21   14     3 

Or  at  the  rate  of  £4  68.  lOd.  per  acre. 

POTATOES. 

No.  n. — Statement  op  Rent,  Cost  op  Cul- 
tivation, AND  Value  op  Produce  op  Five 
AcBBB  OP  Potatoes,  1849. 

1849.  Dr. 

Jan.  1.     Rent  of  land,  £l  lOs.  per  acre  £7  10    0 
3.    Ploughing   from  stubble,    79, 
per  acre  ..  ..  ..      1  15    0 

Mar.  19.  Cross-ploughing,  7s.  per  acre    1  15    0 
23.  Harrowing,  weeds  collecting,  and 
carting  ofiP  from  field,  5s.  per  acre       15    0 

Apr.27.  Deep-ploughing,  78.  per  acre. .     1  15    0 
30 .  Harrowing,  weeds  collecting,  and 
carting  ofi*  from  field,  4s.  per  acre.  .10    0 

Mayl.  Opening  drills,  58.  per  acre  ..  15  0 
3.  84  loads  good  well  made  farm- 
yard manure,  weighing  17  cwt.  14  lb. 
each  loadato  71  tons  18  cwt,  2  qrs., 
(or  full  fourteen  tons  per  acre,)  which 
at  48.  per  ton,  amounts  to  £14  78. 8d. 
— ana  of  this  sum,  one-third  falls  to 
be  charged  against  the  present  crop    4  15  10 

May  3.    Carting  manure  and  spreading 

in  drills,  3s.  6d.  per  acre  . .     0  17    6 

„      3  tons  15  cwt.  seed  potatoef, 

Irish  cups,  at  80s.  per  ton  ..1500 

„     Picking  and  cutting,  large  sets, 

2s.  per  acre     • .  •  •  ,  r     0  10    0 
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May  3.  Planting,  28.  per  acre  ..  £0  10    0 

„     Qosing  drills,  58.  per  acre    . .     15    0 

June21.  Horse-no^g,  28.  per  acre    ..     0  10    0 

22.  Hand-hoeing,  38.  3d.  per  acre      0  16    3 

23.  Earthing  up  drills  with  plough, 

28.  per  acre     . .  • .  •  •     0  10    3 

Julys.    Horse-hoeing,  28.  per  acre   .•     0  10    0 
10.    Hand-hoeing,  28.  3d.  per  acre      0  11     3 
14.    Earthing  up  drills  witn  plough, 
38.  6d.  per  acre  ..  ..     0  17    6 

Oct.  13.  Taking  up  and  storing  on  the 
field  in  long  narrow  hins,  and  cover- 
ing with  earth.  Us.  6d.  per  acre  .•  2  17  6 
1850. 
Aoril  8.  Taking  out  of  hins,  picking  for 
market,  and  delivering,  21  tons  7 
cwt.  3  qrs.,  at  2s.  Id.  per  ton       ..246 

Total  cost       £48    0    4 

1850.  Cr,  Produce. 

April  8.  21  tons  7  cwt.  3  qrs. 
potatoes,  full  market  size, 
at  528.  per  ton  . .   £55  12     2 

„  4  tons  9  cwt.  2  qrs., 
undersized  potatoes,  at 
368.  per  ton      . .  ..811 

63  13     3 


Nett  profit        £15  12  11 

Or  at  the  rate  of  £3  2s.  7d.  per  acre. 

It  has  already  heen  incidentally  observed  that 
the  fiax  plant  will  grow  almost  in  any  soil ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  well  known  that  a  deep,  moderately 
rich  loam,  with  a  porous  subsoil,  not  wet,  but  in- 
clined to  damp,  is  the  most  suitable.  The  field  to 
which  the  details  in  the  preceding  tables  refer, 
would,  at  one  period,  and  when  flax  was  cultivated 
to  a  greater  extent  in  the  locality  than  now,  have 
been  considered  altogether  unsuitable;  but  although 
the  crop  was  by  no  means  a  heavy  one,  still  it  was 
moderately  good ;  and  had  the  value  been  con- 
trasted with  that  of  a  turnip  in  place  of  a  potato 
crop,  or  with  the  value  of  a  potato  crop  previous 
to  the  great  failure  of  that  root  in  1846,  the  result 
would  have  been  widely  dififerent.  Instead  of  52s. 
per  ton,  the  current  rate  for  potatoes  then  ranged 
from  248.  to  40s.  per  ton,  the  latter  price  being  con- 
sidered much  more  remunerative  than  the  growing 
of  turnips. 

Against  the  flax  there  is  also  the  charge  of  carry- 
ing the  straw  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  watered,  and  of  bringing  back  the 
clean  flax  and  cod  ilia  a  like  distance  of  fifteen  miles 
from  the  scutching-mill.  Farther,  in  looking  at 
the  relative  value  of  the  produce,  the  great  risk  now 
attending  the  growing  of  potatoes,  compared  with 
flax,  must  be  kept  in  view ;  and,  should  the  risk 
happily  decrease,  or  cease  altogether,  then  the  value 
of  that  esculent  will,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
become  depreciated.    Had  the  potatoes,  in  place  of 


628.,  only  sold  for  328.  per  ton— that  bdog  a  very 
common  rate  in  this  part  of  the  country  previous 
to  1846 — then,  in  place  of  a  profit  on  that  crop, 
there  would  actually  have  been  a  very  considerable 
loss.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  cost  of  the  seed  potatoes— SOs.  per  ton — 
was  very  high,  and  that  the  crop,  about  five  tons 
per  acre,  was  comparatively  a  light  one.  There 
was  no  disease,  but  the  shaws  or  stems,  while  green 
and  luxuriant,  began  to  decay  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  within  five  days  became  quite  black, 
and  the  growth  of  the  tuber  was  consequently 
checked,  or  rather  stopped,  altogether. 

The  pulling  of  the  flax  occupied  from  the  3cl  to 
the  8th  of  September ;  and  the  binding  in  small 
sheaves  and  setting-up,  or  stooking,  required  two 
days  more.  On  the  28  th  of  September  it  was  carted 
to  the  thrashing-mill  bam ;  but  in  place  of  rippling 
by  the  hand,  the  thrashing-machine  was  applied, 
which  not  only  did  the  work  efiectually,  but  much 
more  expeditiously,  and  at  a  considerable  less  cost. 
The  sheaves  were  not  put  through  the  mill,  but 
merely  held  so  as  to  allow  the  beaters  on  the  drum 
to  strike  off  the  bolls,  and  then  withdrawn — the 
feeding  rollers  having  previously  been  taken  out  of 
gear.  After  thrashing,  the  flax  waa  carefully 
handled,  and  then  stacked  out  until  the  following 
summer,  when  it  was  retted,  bleached,  and  scutched 
in  the  usual  way. 

After  the  flax  was  carried,  that  part  of  the  field 
on  which  it  grew  was  ploughed  and  harrowed,  the 
weeds  and  short  broken-down  straw  collected  and 
carted  off.    In  the  spring  following,  on  the  1 3th  of 
March,  the  whole  field  was  ploughed,  and  seven 
days  thereafter  it  was  sown  with  Scotch  barley. 
Very  wet  weather  succeeded ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  12th  of  April  that  grass  seeds  could  be  put  in. 
The  barley  was  then  so  fully  rooted  that  it  was  not 
considered  advisable  to  attempt  to  cover  in  the  grass 
seeds  in  the  usual  way ;  and  as  a  substitute  for 
harrowing,  a  piece  of  a  small  larch  tree  was  mounted 
with  furze,  and  drawn  over  the  field,  and  then 
rolled.    During  the  whole  season  not  the  slightest 
difference  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  field  could 
be  discerned  on  the  barley  crop ;  in  fact,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  most  experienced  judge 
to  have  pointed  out  where  the  potato  crop  left  off 
and  the  flax  crop  began,  or  where  the  flax  left  off 
and  the  Swedish  turnips  commenced.   The  produce, 
four  quarters  two  bushels  per  acre,  was  uniform 
over  the  field ;  and  although  the  acreage  quantity 
was  small,  the  quality  was  very  superior,  weighing 
56i  lb.  per  bushel,  and  carried  the  first  prise  last 
spring  at  the  Royal  Northern  Agricultural  Society's 
show  of  seeds  at  Aberdeen. 

Had  the  manure,  however,  which  was  given  to 
the  flax  been  reserved  and  applied  to  the  barley. 
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that  part  of  the  field  would  no  doubt  have  been 
superior  to  the  other  divisions,  while  the  flax  crop 
would  have  been  equally  good,  or  nearly  so,  >vith- 
out  manure. 

The  young  grasses,  the  following  Spring  and 
summer,  were  the  finest  and  most  luxuriant  ever 
seen  on  the  farms,  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
every  one  who  passed  the  field.  The  general  belief 
was,  that  an  extra  quantity  of  seed  must  have  been 
sown  to  produce  such  a  flush  of  grass,  but  which 
certainly  was  not  the  case;  the  whole  quantity 
allowed  being  only  12  bushels  perennial  rye-grass, 
34  lb.  of  red,  and  23  lb.  of  white  clover  seeds,  for 
12^  acres ;  or  at  the  rate  of  1  bushel  of  rye-grass, 
and  not  quite  5  lb.  of  clover  seeds,  per  acre. 

To  the  many  inquiries  made  regarding  the  pro- 
cess followed,  and  the  quantities  of  seed  sown,  the 
short  but  simple  reply  was,  that  the  seeds,  more  by 
accident  than  anything  else,  had  been  only  slightly 
covered,  in  place  of  being  buried.  As  stated 
throughout  this  report,  and  it  may  be  repeated 
here,  the  garden  rake — the  brush-harrow  would  do 
equally  well — was  invariably  used  for  covering  in 
the  flax  seeds ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
rye-grass  and  clover,  as  well  as  flax  and  other  small 
seeds,  ought  not  to  be  put  deeper  in  the  soil  than 
an  inch,  or  even  less. 

The  covering  in  the  seed  of  five  acres  with  rakes, 
and  afterwards  rolling  the  ground  by  manual  labour, 
may  appear  somewhat  paradoxical  to  the  notions 
entertained  regarding  the  economy  of  modem  hus- 
bandry ;  but  on  referring  to  statement  No.  I.,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  whole  cost  of  these  operations 
— sowing,  raking,  and  rolling — was  only  twelve 
hhillings,  or  at  the  rate  of  28.  5d.  per  acre ;  and 
provided  wages  for  seven  men  for  one  day,  six  of 
them  at  Is.  8d.  each,  and  one  at  28.  The  same 
amount  of  money  would  only  have  paid  for  a  man 
and  a  pair  of  horses  for  one  day  and  six  hours,  at 
the  usual  charge  of  7s.  6d.  per  day. 

In  the  rotation,  as  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
report,  one  crop  of  oats  isj  taken  after  three-year-old 
lea,  then  flax,  and  after  it  either  wheat,  barley,  or 
here,  sown  down  with  grass  seeds ;  but  had  the 
soil  and  climate  of  the  farms  been  suitable,  wheat 
would  in  all  cases  have  been  preferred  to  any  of  the 
other  cereals.  The  flax  plant,  being  of  rapid  growth, 
gives  ample  space  in  the  spring  months  to  have  the 
ground  well  cleaned  and  prepared ;  and  although 
it  may  be  desirable  to  have  the  seed  sown  in  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  April,  the  first  or  second 
week  of  May  is  not  too  late.  When  sown  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  the  seed  allowed  to  come  to 
maturity — and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  it  should  not  always  be  ripened  and  saved*^ 
the  flax  generally  is  ready  for  pulling  by  the  end  of 
August,  or  at  leaat  in  the  first  week  of  September; 


thus  affording  plenty  of  time,  after  removing  the 
flax  from  the  ground,  for  the  several  operations  of 
ploughing,  cleaning,  manuring,  ploughing  in  ma- 
nure, and  then  sowing  with  wheat,  all  by  the  middle 
or  towards  the  end  of  September;  and,  consequently, 
giving  the  wheat  after  flax  a  very  considerable  ad- 
vantage over  the  same  crop  when  sown  later  on  in 
the  season  after  potatoes  or  turnips. 

Flax  should  always  be  considered  a  green  crop, 
and  grown^on  part  of  the  fallow  break,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  regular  rotation,  or  lessen  the 
usual  quantity  of  fodder  on  the  farm.  The  seed 
and  bolls  being  used  for  feeding  cattle,  become  a 
substitute  for  the  turnip  or  potato  crop  displaced 
by  that  of  the  flax,  and  when  so  used,  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  equally  mth  any  other  kind  of 
green  crop. 

Linseed  feeding  is  also  a  very  valuable  auxiliary, 
when  the  turnip  crop  happens  in  any  way  to  be  de- 
ficient, or  even  when  it  is  abundant.  The  plan  I 
have  hitherto  adopted  is,  to  commence  with  eight 
ounces  of  linseed  meal  per  day  for  an  ox  of  forty- 
five  to  fifty  stones  weight,  gradually  increasing  the 
allowance  to  twelve  ounces,  and  finishing  with  one 
pound.  In  preparing  the  mash,  we  occasionally 
boil  turnips ;  but  the  water  is  always  allowed  to 
come  to  the  boil  before  putting  in  the  linseed  meal. 
After  letting  the  whole  simmer  for  about  ten  mi- 
nutes, it  is  ladled  into  large  tubs  over  layers  of  barley 
or  oat  chaff,  and  each  layer,  as  it  is  put  io,  is  beaten 
down  with  a  small  rammer.  The  compound  re- 
quires twenty  four  hours  to  cool,  and  is  then  given 
in  quantities  of  about  a  stable  pailful  to  each  animal 
at  one  p.m.,  and  again  after  the  turnip  feed  at  five 
p.m.  A  small  quantity  of  flax  chaff  or  bolls,  boiled 
and  mixed  with  other  chaff  or  cut  straw,  makes  ex- 
cellent and  nutritious  food,  either  for  stalled  cattle 
or  milk  cows.  To  the  horses  we  give  the  linseed 
ground,  the  same  as  for  cattle  ;  but  only  a  few 
ounces  at  a  time,  mixed  with  bruised  oats,  and 
steeped  in  cold  water. 

In  concluding  this  report,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  flax  was  grown  more  extensively  in  Scotland 
towards  the  end  of  last  and  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century  than  now.  The  value  of  the  fibre  was 
then  much  greater;  but  being  cultivated  almost 
wholly  for  the  purposes  of  home  manufacture  and 
home  use,  very  little  note  was  taken  of  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material.  It  was  after  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  in  1795,  for  the  spinning  of  linen  yams, 
and  which,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  almost 
entirely  superseded  spinning  by  hand,  that  the  cul- 
ture of  flax  began  to  decrease.  During  that  period 
— from  1795  to  1815— grain  and  cattle  had  also 
attained  very  high  prices,  which  was  another  cause 
why  the  farmer  became  less  anxious  about  growing 
flax.    Bat  now  that  the  value  of  com  u  well  at  of 
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cattle  has  become  so  much  depreciated,  and,  with- 
out some  great  exciting  cause,  will  evidently  be 
permanently  depreciated,  it  becomes  a  question  of 
importance  whether  the  growing  of  flax,  as  part  of 
the  rotation  on  the  farm,  may  not  be  beneficially 
practised. 

In  the  north  of  Ireland,  principally  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  flax-culture  is  carried  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  and,  under  the  auspices  and 
fostering  care  of  the  Royal  Flax  Improvement  So- 
ciety, is  now  extending  to  the  southern  provinces. 
Last  season  the  Irish  farmers  had  almost  140,000 
acres  under  cultivation ;  but  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  600,000  acres  would  not 
be  too  much. 

The  soil  and  climate,  in  various  parts  of  England 
and  Ireland,  may  be  slightly  superior  to  that  of 
Scotland  for  the  culture  of  flax  |  but  it  has,  never- 
theless, been  clearly  shown,  by  the  statements  in 
the  preceding  pages,  that  flax  may  be  profitably  cul- 
tivated in  Scotland,  and  that,  too,  without  deterio- 
rating the  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  in  any  way  dis- 
arranging the  regular  rotation  of  the  farm. 

Estimating  the  arable  land  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  at  48,000,000  acres,  and  were  only  \i  acres 
in  every  100  acres  sown  with  flax,  the  produce 
would  be  120,000  tons  of  flax,  besides  codilla, 
4,800,000  bushels  of  linseed,  and  14,400,000 
fa«uhels  of  chaff— representing  a  value  of  £6,500,000 ; 
and  of  this  sum  at  least  £4,500,000  would  be  ex- 
pended solely  in  labour. 

The  great  desiderata,  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
glowing  of  flax  in  this  country,  are  ponds  for  steep- 
ing, and  scutching-miUs  for  dressing  the  flax.  Along 
with  the  improvements  by  draining,  the  old  knt- 
pots,  as  a  natural  consequimce,  have  disappeared, 
and  the  scutching-miUs,  one  after  another,  with 
very  few  exceptions^  have  gradually  fallen  into 
decay. 

These  wants,  however,  are  likely  soon  to  be  sufH 
plied — the  former  by  the  introduction  of  the  late 
Mr.  Schenck's  patent  hot-water  system  of  retting, 
and  the  latter  by  various  recent  improvements  in 
scutching  machinery.  In  Ireland,  there  are  now 
eighteen  patent  steeping  establishments  in  opera- 
tion. The  Messrs.  Marshall  of  Leeds,  Mr.  Fergus 
of  Strathore  in  Flfeshire,  and  the  Messrs.  Baxter, 
Dundee,  are  also  all  making  trial  of  the  new  steeping 
system.  Should  it  succeed— and,  so  far  as  it  has 
yet  been  tried,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  will  not—the  growing  of  flax,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  fibre,  would  then  become  two 
distinct  and  separate  empk>3rments.  The  farmer 
would  merely  have  to  grow  the  flax,  take  off  the 
seed,  and  sell  the  straw.  In  this  way,  flax-culture 
nifht  be  easily  and  profitably  carried  to  a  great 
mimai,  giving  rsoniiMnitivi  employment  to  a  large 


number  of  the  population,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  causing  the  smallest  decrease  of  the  produce 
required  for  the  sustenance  of  the  people. 

III.—By  Mr.  Walter  Rkid,  Drbm,  East 

Lothian. 

[Premium— The  Gold  Medal.] 

Public  attention  has  been  of  bite  much  directed 
to  the  subject  of  flax,  and  its  extended  culture  has 
been  advocated  as  being  more  remunerative  to  the 
agriculturist  than  the  crops  generally  grown,  from 
the  prices  of  the  latter  having  (in  the  mean  time  at 
least)  very  considerably  declined ;  while,  from  the 
increasing  demand  for  the  former,  its  value  is 
being  gradually  enhanced. 

In  Scotland,  its  cultivation  and  preparation,  for 
the  uses  of  the  manufacturer,  are  almost  unknown 
to  the  present  generation  of  fiarmers.  It  is,  how- 
ever, no  new  branch  of  agriculture,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  extract  from  a  work  entitled  A  Gene* 
ral  View  of  East  Lothian,  by  George  Buchan  Hep- 
bum,  Esq.,  of  Smeaton,  published  in  1794  :—- 

In  the  year  1727,  the  Board  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Manufactures  and  Fisheries  was  instituted ; 
and  as  the  culture  of  flax  was  altogether  unknown 
at  that  period,  the  Board  had  a  certdn  number  of 
surveyors  instructed  in  the  culture  of  flax,  to  each 
of  whom  they  assigned  a  district  of  country,  and 
by  bounties  they  invited  the  husbandmen  of  each 
district  to  cultivate  the  plant  under  the  direction  of 
these  surveyors,  who  superintended  the  business 
from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed,  till  the  flax  was 
watered  and  prepared  for  scutching. 

Mr.  Spalding,  one  of  those  surveyors,  who  had 
charge  of  this  county,  invented  the  water-machine 
now  (1794)  used  for  the  scutching  of  flax,  and 
under  his  direction  the  Board  erected  the  first  ma- 
chine of  the  kind  ever  known  in  Great  Britain  at 
Giflbrd  MiU,  on  the  Tweeddale  estate,  in  this  county. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  to  Mr.  Cockbum 
of  Ormiston,  known  as  an  agricultural  improver, 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  erected  the  first 
bleachfield  in  Scotland  at  the  village  of  that  name ; 
and  the  first  commercial  undertaking  of  the  British 
linen  Company  was  at  Salton,  also  in  East  Lothian, 
instituted  in  1750  by  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Salton, 
Lord  Justice  Clerk,  a  nephew  of  the  patriot,  and 
first  deputy-governor  of  that  Company.* 

In  1 746,  flax  received  great  attention  from  the 
then  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture ; 
and  the  bounties  given  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
were  continued  till  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

*  According  to  three  years'  average,  ending  with 
the  vear  1790,  there  were  of  linen  made  for  sale  in 
Haadingtonshire  26,875  yards,  which  were  vsdued 
at  £1866  4s.  2d.  sterling.  According  to  the  same 
average,  ending  with  1800,  there  were  27,821  yards, 
of  the  vahie  of  £1766  6s.  6d.  sterling. 
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Notwithrtanding  thia  encoaragement,  its  cnltiTa- 
tion  gradually  decreaaed.  The  high  price  of  grain 
at  the  beginaing  of  the  preaeot  century  coatribnt«d 
much  to  thia  reault.  Hmea  hare,  bowerer, 
changed ;  new  and  improved  pracesaea  bavE  beeo 
diecovered  for  mannfacturing  the  fibre,  while  the 
value  of  the  seed  for  feeding  purpoaea  has  become 
better  known.  Thia  has  re-directed  attention  lo 
the  subject.  In  Ireland,  within  theee  few  yean, 
its  cultivation  has  made  very  considerable  advancea 
— the  increase  in  the  number  of  statute  acres  sown 
being  47,579  in  !851  over  1850.  Brighter  pros- 
pects have  been  augured  for  that  unhappy  country, 
from  the  impetus  it  ia  expected  to  givs  to  its  ma- 
nnfactures,  and  employment  lo  its  starving  popnla- 

Tnthe  spring  of  1S50,  the  following  experimenta 
were  commenced,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it 
would  be  a  paying  crop  in  such  a  district  as  East 
Lothian.  Some  information,  it  is  hoped,  may  be 
gleaned  from  a  detailed  accoant  of  it  by  those  who 
purpose  to  engage  in  its  cultivation,  while  some  of 
the  errorB  (unavoidable,  perhaps]  in  a  first  ezperi- 
ment  may  serve  as  a  beacon  to  be  avoided.  For 
the  trial  a  piece  of  ground  was  selected  containing 
10  imperial  acres,  lying  in  a  low  and  rather  damp 
situation,  abont  40  to  50  feet  only  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  at  about  4  miles'  distance  trom  it. 
The  soil  may  be  characterised  as  an  allavial  clay, 
with  a  mixture  of  moss  containing  under  water, 
but  tile-drained  as  deeply  as  practicable.  It  had 
been  previously  managed  in  the  six-course  rotation. 
The  crop  immediately  preceding  was  grass,  and 
was  cut  for  soiling.  To  compensate  for  this,  to- 
wards the  end  of  autum  turnips  and  oil  cake  ware 
eaten  on  the  ground  by  sheep.  It  was  ploughed 
in  winter,  and  in  March  half  of  the  ground  was 
sown  with  oats,  the  crop  for  which  the  whole  waa 
intended.  The  other  S  acres,  reserved  for  the  flas, 
were  reduced  to  a  fine  monid  by  means  of  the 
harrow  and  roller.  After  being  rolled  flat,  they 
were  sown  on  the  fith  of  April  with  Riga  linseed,  at 
the  rate  of  10  pecks  to  the  imperial  acre.  The 
seed  was  covered  with  the  ordinary  grass-aeed 
harrow,  thoogh  some  sort  of  bush  harrow  would 
have  been  preferable,  as  those  seeds  which  were 
neareat  the  surface  germinated  first.  After  the 
plant  was  about  three  inches  high,  it  was  carefully 
hand-weeded.*  Abont  the  beginnmg  of  August  it 
was  pulled,  a  slight  yellowness  of  the  straw  giving 
indications  of  its  becoming  ripe.    It  was  tied  into 


I  said,  haa 


*  "  In  Scotland,  a  crop  of  flax,  it  is 
been  aometimea  weeded  by  tumiog  a  Sock  of  sheep 
at  large  into  the  field.  They  will  not  taste  the 
young  flax  pUnts,  bat  they  will  carefully  search 
for  the  weeds,  which  they  deronr."— Lowfon't 
EneychpmHa  qf  Agriculture. 


sheavea  about  8  or  g  inchea  in  diameter,  atooked  in 
the  same  way  as  com,  and  allowed  to  stand  while 
dry  enough  to  be  carried  to  the  stackyard.  In  the 
conrse  of  the  winter  it  was  divested  of  ita  seed, 
which  waa  done  by  beating  it  out  upon  the  bam- 
floor.  The  seed  was  cleaned  by  the  ordinary 
winnowing  machine;  the  straw  waa  le-stacked,  and 
Btood  till  sent  to  be  scutched.  The  whole  expenae 
and  prodnce  of  both  cropa  were  as  follows;— 

ExFKNBE  OF  Oatb  PER  Imperiai.  AcKE. 
Ploughing,  harrowing,  and  sowing    ..£0  12     6 
Seed,  4  bushels  at  28.  fid.   . .  . .     0  10    0 

Reaping..  ..  ..  ..080 

Carrying  to  stackyard  ..040 

Tliraahing,  &c.    . .  ..090 

£9    3    6 
pRODtrcx  or  Oat  Crop. 
6  quarteraat  IBs..,  ..  ..£980 

171  stones  sMw at  4d.      ..  ..     3  17    0 


Deduct  expenses 


3     6 


Profit  £6     16 

BxpBNSK  OF  Flax  Crop  pib  Iufkriai.  Acbk. 

Ploughing  ..  ..  ..£0    9    0 

Harrowing,  n^ng,  and  sowing  . .     0    7    0 

Cost  of  seed         ..  ..  ..314 

Hand  weeding  . .  . .     0    7    li 

Pulling  ..  ..  ..  ..     0  U     8» 

Carrying  to  stackyard  ..030 

Thraaliing  atid  clMning  seed  . .     10    0 

£4  19    2 
pRODtTCi  OP  Flax  Crop. 
IS  bushels  of  seed  at  gs.      ,.  ..£8     2     0 

32  cwt,  of  straw,  as  valued  by  Mr. 

Fergus's  manager  at  £3  per  ton.  .340 
90  bushels  of  bolls,  at  2d.  pa  boahel      0  IS    o 


Deduct  profit  of  oata 


6     1    6 


Leaving  ..  £1  0  4 
in  favour  of  the  flax  crop. 

The  seed  may  appear  high  at  9s.  per  baahel,  but 
part  of  it  waa  sold  for  aowing.  Id  April  last  a 
■tatemeot  aometliing  aimilar  to  the  above  wu  laid 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Haddinaitoii  CInb.  IIm 
following  remarks  were  made  npon  it  by  Heaara, 
Bernard  and  Koch  of  Creeganfa,  near  Belfaat,  the 
proprietora  of  Schenck's  patent  stee|HDg  pracaaa, 
■nd  which  appeared  at  the  time  in  the  Sortk  BrU 
tith  Afrietltvitl  .— 

llMtthk  crop  nniM  have  been  grown  priaelpall|r 
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with  a  view  to  a  large  crop  of  seed — and  we  suspect 
the  flax  straw  to  he  coarse  and  hranchy ;  as  in  all 
experience  we  have  never  known  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  seed  to  the  weight  of  straw,  when  the  latter 
is  such  as  it  should  be— that  is,  of  moderate  thick- 
ness, perfectly  free  from  branches,  straight,  and 
not  too  thin  towards  the  point.  The  largest  pro- 
portion of  clean  seed  we  have  ever  known  to  the 
weight  of  straw  is  8  bushels  to  each  ton  of  straw 
(after  seeding),  or  about  6  bushels  to  a  ton  weighed 
off  the  field  in  a  dry  state.  We  have  to  remark, 
also,  that  the  cost  of  seed  for  sowing  should  be  at 
roost  £1  lOs.,  instead  of  £2 1  s.  4d.  It  should  even 
be  only  258.  (that  is,  2i  bushels  at  lOs.)  In  185(\, 
flax  seed  sold  at  an  extraordinary  price,  reaching 
14e.  or  15s.  per  bushel;  but  a  farmer,  having  every 
year  a  crop  of  flax,  benefits  equally  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  his  proportion  of  seed  fit  for  sowing 
is  proportionally  increased  in  value.  Another  over- 
stated item  as  regards  expense,  is  the  cost  of 
thrashing  and  cleaning  the  seed.  No  doubt  it  has 
cost  £1  per  acre  in  this  instance,  there  not  being 
proper  implements;  but  with  a  seeding-machine 
and  a  dressing-machine,  fitted  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  the  cost  is  under  6d.  per  bushel  of  cleaned 
seed.  On  18  bushels,  the  cost  should  then  stand 
at  9s.,  instead  of  20s. 

Without  venturing  to  speak  decidedly  as  to  how 
far  the  above  remarks  are  correct,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  a  large  crop  of  seed  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  injure  the  fineness  of  the  fibre  ;  and  seeing 
its  value  varies  from  £30  to  £100  per  ton  and  up- 
wards, it  must  be  a  matter  of  calculation,  only  to 
be  obtained  after  repeated  trial,  how  far  the  one 
object  ought  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  other.  Instead 
of  Mr.  Fergus's  offer  of  £2  per  ton  for  the  thrashed 
straw  being  accepted,  which,  after  deducting  the 
cost  of  carriage,  was  less  than  its  value  for  making 
manure,  it  was  sent  to  the  factory  lately  erected  by 
him  near  Kirkaldy,  for  the  purpose  of  steeping  flax 
under  Schenck's  hot-water  process. 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  manager  there,  kindly  under* 
took  some  experiments  with  it.  The  straw, 
amounting  to  6  tons,  was  divided  into  four  parcels, 
and  each  was  steeped  tmder  a  different  method. 
No.  1  was  retted  on  the  old  plan,  in  cold  water; 
No.  2  in  hot  water ;  No.  3  in  cold  and  then  in  hot 
water ;  and  No.  4  twice  in  hot  water.  The  loss  in 
weight,  after  being  st^ed  twice  in  h6t,  was  5  per 
cent,  above  that  steeped  in  cold  water  alone.  Tins 
slight  loss,  however,  is  far  more  than  compensated 
by  Us  increased  yield.  After  being  8cutched«  No. 
1  yidded  7.90  pen-  cent,  of  dressed  flax ;  No.  2, 9.20 ; 
No.  3,  12.291  and  No.  4,  12.96,— or  yery  neatly 
double  that  done  in  cold  water.  Their  values  were 
respectively  £34,  £35,  £38,  and  £45  per  ton. 

Thefollowing  table  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Wilson  :«-• 
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Received  of  straw.  Produce 

tons  C  15    3    0  tons  6  11     1    4 

Waste,  3.3  per  cent,  or  O     a     1  24 

Received  for  vats,  ■■    ■ 

tons  19    0  18 — once  retting  cold  13     12 

I  18     I  14—         „         hot     1     9     1  27 

19    0    0— twice  cold  &  hot     ]     2     O  25 

1  14     3    0— twice  hot  &  hot     1     6     2  27 

Loss  on  once  cold        20.2  per  cent. 

Do.  on  once  hot    . .     23.1 

Do.  on  twice  cold  and 

hot      . .         . .     23.3 
Do  on  twice  hot  and 

hot      ..         ..     25.0      „ 

ONCB   COLD. 

Received  for  scutching  Produce 

tons  13     12  tons  0     1     3  12 

Flax  yield,  7*90  per  cent. 

ONCB    HOT. 

tons  1     9     1     27  tons  0    2     2  24 

Flax  yield,  9.20  per  cent. 

TWICE  COLD  AND  COLD 

tons  1     2    0  25  tons  0    2     2    6 

Flax  yield,  12.29  per  cent. 

TWICB  HOT  AND  HOT. 

tons  1     6    2  27  tons  0    3     1  24 

Flax  yield,  12.96  per  cent. 
Total  tow— ton  0    2    2  20. 

Yield,  2.6  per  cent. 

On  looking  at  this,  one  cannot  help  being  struck 
with  the  superiority  of  Schenck's  process  over  the 
old  plan  of  retting  in  cold  water.  The  increased 
and  constant  temperature  of  from  80  deg.  to  90 
deg.  imparts  a  softness  to  the  fibre,  and  a  fineness 
to  the  colour,  which,  in  some  instances,  increases 
the  value  of  the  one  over  the  other  as  much  as 
sixty  per  cent. 

The  whole  produce  of  this  flax  crop,  after  the 
above  experiments  were  completed,  amounted  to 
£21  lis.  8d.,  while  Mr.  Fergus's  account  for  steep- 
ing and  scutching  amounted  to  £21  14s.  Sd. ;  so 
that  I  lost  not  only  the  whole  straw,  but  3s.  besides. 
Had  the  straw,  however,  been  prepared  according 
to  plan  No.  4— namely,  twice  in  hot  water— its 
value  would  have  been  something  near  what  Mr. 
Wilson  put  upon  it. 

After  the  flax  and  oats  were  removed  from  the 
ground  in  the  autumn  of  1 840,  the  part  on  which 
the  flax  was  grown  appeared  considerably  cleaner 
than  the  other.  At  this  time  the  whole  received 
twenty-five  cart-loads  of  farmyard  manure  per  acre. 
In  spring  it  was  drilled  up  in  the  ordinary  manner 
for  beans,  which  were  sown  at  the  rate  of  four 
bushels  per  acre.  During  summer,  the  greater 
luxuriance  of  those  upon  the  flax  ground  could  be 
seen  at  a  very  considerable  distance.  They  are 
now  tiirashed,  and  the  results  will  probably  surprise 
those  who  consider  flax  as  an  exhausting  crop. 
The  produce  and  value  per  imperial  acre  are  as 
foUowt  :•— 
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4d0 


From  the  ground  after  Oats, 

3  quarters  1  bushel,  weighing  63^  lb. 

per  bushel,  at  308.  6d.  per  qr.         £5    4     3} 
161  stones  straw,  at  4d.      ..  ..     2  13    8 


7  17  llj 


From  the  ground  after  Flax, 

3  quarters  7  bushels,  weighing  64i  lb. 

per  bushel,  at  32s.  per  qr. 
217  stones  straw,  at  4d. 


6    4 
3  12 


0 
4 


9  16     4 
Difference  of  value  m  favour  of  the  crop 

after  flax       ..  ..  ..  £l  18     4^ 

The  beans  were  sold  in  Haddington  market,  and 
brought  the  prices  attached  to  them.  Few  will  be 
inclined  to  value  the  straw  under  4d.  a  stone :  many 
attach  a  higher  value  to  it,  which  would  make  the 
contrast  still  greater. 

In  districts  where  the  turnip  husbandry  can  be 
fully  carried  out,  ample  employment  can  generally 


be  found  for  the  whole  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion. The  weeding  of  the  flax  would  interfere  with 
the  operations  connected  with  this  crop.  Under 
such  circumstances,  its  cultivation  ought  to  be 
entered  into  with  caution.  There  are  situations, 
however,  where  the  case  is  very  different;  and 
when  it  is  kept  in  view  that  the  expenses  of  raising 
flax,  such  as  weeding,  pulling,  and  arranjpng  it  for 
the  different  processes,  preparatory  to  its  being 
manufactured,  far  exceed  that  of  any  other  crop, 
its  adoption  there  may  perhaps  be  more  strongly 
recommended,  giving  employment  of  aless laborious 
nature  than  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  farm. 
As,  even  in  this  instance,  had  the  straw  been  sold, 
a  small  profit  would  have  been  obtained,  surely,  in 
less  favoured  districts,  the  erection  of  such  works 
as  Mr.  Fergus's,  and  the  growth  of  an  article  which 
the  country  imports,  in  flax  seed  and  oilcakes,  to 
the  extent  of  between  seven  and  eight  millions 
annually,  are  objects  deserving  every  encouragt- 
ment  and  support. 
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XXXVII.-Ray,  1662. 
John  Ray,  or  Wray,  was  born  at  Black  Notley, 
near  Braintree,  in  Essex,  on  November  29^  1628. 
He  was  begun  in  education  at  Braintree  School, 
and  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  chosen  Greek  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Lec- 
turer, and  Humanity  Reader,  and  acquired  much 
reputation  in  languages,  polite  literature,  and  the 
sciences.  His  favourite  study,  and  what  consti- 
tuted the  chief  business  of  his  life,  was  the  history 
of  nature,  and  the  works  of  God.  In  order  to 
promote  the  study  of  botany,  he  published  in  1660 
the  "  Catalogue  of  the  Cambridge  Plants ;"  and 
the  reception  of  the  work  encouraged  his  pro- 
ceeding. In  1670  he  published  his  "  Catalogue  of 
the  English  Plants."  After  various  sojournmgs 
of  abode,  he  retired  to  his  native  place  of  Black 
Notiey,  where  he  died  in  January,  1705,  in  the 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  published 
various  works  on  natural  history,  in  physiological 
botany,  insects,  and  molluscous  animals.  His 
botanical  works,  or  "  Methodus  Plantarum  Nova," 
and  *'  Historia  Plantarum,"  led  the  way  to  the 
systematic  construction  of  botany,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  British  arrangements.  The  essays 
on  sap,  leaves,  and  roots,  published  separately, 
were  very  valuable.  Ray  published  several  theo- 
logical works,  and  "Three  Physico-Theological 
Discourses,  concerning  the  Chaos,  Deluge,  and 
Dissolution  of  the  Worid,"  ]  692, 8  vo.    The  author 


was  ever  noted  for  preaching  solid  and  useful 
divinity,  instead  of  the  enthusiastic  stuff  which  the 
sermons  of  that  time  were  generally  filled  with. 
Natural  history  sobered  his  fancy. 

Ray  is  always  very  deservedly  included  in  the 
lists  of  authors  who  have  benefited  the  general  de- 
partment of  natural  philosophy,  of  which  agricul- 
ture is  a  part.  His  labours  were  most  valuable 
in  relation  to  plants  and  animals,  which  two 
branches  form  a  large  connection  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  earth.  An  indirect  bearing  has  often 
produced  much  greater  results  than  an  unscientific 
application,  which  wanted  the  soundness  of  base 
that  must  be  derived  from  the  preconceived  theory. 
Ray  did  not  prescribe  any  way  or  mode  of  better 
cultivation  of  the  soil;  but  he  illustrated  the  articles 
which  are  the  fruits  of  culture,  and  thereby  em- 
bellished the  art  in  the  most  important  parts  of  its 
constitution.  His  name  is  ever  mentioned  as  a 
very  eminent  philosopher  and  natural  historian. 

XXXVIII.— Atwell,  1662. 

George  Atwell  wrote ''  The  Fiuthful  Surveyor, 
discovering  divers  errors  in  land-measuring," 
Camb.  folio,  1662.  The  book  contains  143  pages 
of  quarto  size,  and  is  bound  in  a  volume  of  sur- 
veying, dated  1682.  "Norden*s  Dialogue"  is 
included.  AttweU  was  a  teacher  of  mathematics 
at  Cambridge;  recommends  the  measuring  of  land 
by  the  chain  only,  and  introduces  a  new  instro- 
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ment,  called  a  Pandorini,  to  supplant  the  plane- 
table,  theodolite,  and  quadrant  circumferentor, 
and  any  other  observing  instrument.  The  matter 
is  very  scientifically  handled ;  and  of  all  the 
writers  on  surveying  of  land  up  to  this  date,  the 
author  seems  to  have  been  the  most  complete 
master  of  the  subject,  and  to  have  seen  it  most 
clearly. 

XXXIX.— DUGDALE,   1662. 

Sir  William  Dugdale,  an  eminent  English  anti- 
quary and  historian,  was  the  only  son  of  John 
Dugdale,  of  Shirtoke,  near  Coleshill,  in  Warwick- 
8hu*e,  gent.,  and  bom  there  September  12,  1605. 
He  received  the  usual  grammar-school  education 
at  Coventry,  and  lived  with  his  father,  who  initiated 
him  into  the  study  of  antiquities.  His  position  in 
society  pushed  him  into  the  acquaintance  of  Hatton 
and  Spelman,  who  procured  for  him  an  appoint- 
ment and  residence  in  the  Herald's  Ofiice.  He 
was  very  diligent  in  studying  and  copying  the 
antiquities  that  came  within  his  reach ;  and  being 
removed  to  Oxford,  a  further  opportunity  %vas 
afforded  him  of  pursuing  his  occupation.  He 
compounded  his  estate  with  the  victorious  party 
against  the  king,  and  returned  to  London.  He 
laboured  most  assiduously  with  Dodsworth  in 
collecting  and  methodizing  the  materials  of  his 
great  work,^  "Monasticon  Anglicanura,"  which 
appeared  in  1665,  and  the  third  volume  in  1673. 
Many  eminent  men  were  engaged  in  this  work,  and 
great  additions  were  subsequently  made  to  it  by 
Sir  John  Stephens,  gent.  "The  antiquities  of 
Warwickshire"  was  printed  at  the  author's  charge, 
and  while  it  was  being  done,  the  materials  were  col- 
lected for  "The  History  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
in  London,"  1668,  folio.  Upon  the  Restoration, 
Dugdale  was  made  Norrey  King  at  Arms ;  and  in 
1662  he  published  "The  history  of  iuibanking  and 
draimng  of  divers  fens  and  marshes  both  in  foreign 
parts,  and  in  this  kingdom,  and  of  the  improve- 
ments thereby,  extracted  from  records,  manuscripts, 
and  other  authentic  testimonies,"  adorned  with 
sundry  maps,  &c.  The  author  completed  the 
second  volume  of  "Sir  Henry  Spelman's  Councils" 
by  the  instigation  of  Archbishop  Sheldon  and  Lord 
Clarendon.  He  followed  with  several  other  works, 
as  "  Origines  Judiciales,"  and  "  The  baronage  of 
England."  "  A  short  view  of  the  late  troubles  in 
England,"  and  his  last  work,  "  A  perfect  copy  of 
•all  the  summons  of  the  nobility  to  the  great  coun- 
cils and  parliaments  of  this  realm  from  the  49th  of 
King  Henry  III.  until  these  present  times,"  1685, 
.folio.  He  was  Garter. Principal  King  at  Arms,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  much  against 
his  will  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  his  estate. 
Dugdale  died  in  1686,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of 

hia  age^  and  wa^  interred  at  Shirtoke^  in  a  little 


vault  of  his  own  plan  and  erection.     His  posterity 
yet  live  in  the  county  of  Warwick. 

The  histoiy  of  embanking  and  drainiiig  was 
written  at  the  request  of  Lord  Gorges,  Sir  John 
Manham,   and  others,  who  were  adventurers  in 
draining  the  great  level  in  the  counties  of  Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon,  Northampton,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk.    Ten  short  chapters  are   devoted  to  the 
account  of  the  ancient  embankments   and  water 
channels,  from  the  first  records  of  the   ancient 
Egyptians  to  the  earliest  notice  of  such  perform- 
ances in  Britain,  where  maps  are  delineated  in 
order  to  show  the  grounds  and  the  channels  that 
were  directed.    The  Romney  Marsh    is  first  de- 
scribed and  mapped,  and  said  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Romans,  in  the  recovery  from  inundation  by  the 
sea.     East  Kent  follows  in  the  trench  of  North- 
broke  to  Sandwich,  and  the  marshes  of  Monketone 
and   Menstre.     Then  come  the  marshes  on  the 
borders  of  the  river  Thames,   from  London  to 
Greenwich,  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  estuary.    The 
low  grounds  in  Surrey  are  then  described,  as  about 
Bermondsey  and  Southwark.    Then  follow  Mid- 
dlesex and  Essex,  Shadwell  and  Stebenhethe ;  the 
marshes  in  the  suburbs  of  London — in  Bishops- 
gate,  Finsbury,  and  Cripplegate.  The  low  grounds 
around  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lea  are  then  men- 
tioned, and  followed  by  the  marshes  in  the  county 
of  Sussex,  as  at  Pychandesbroke  and  Kechenbaune, 
and  elsewhere.     Somersetshire   is   next   travelled 
into,  and  the  marshes  below  Wells  and  Glaston- 
bury are  particularized.    A  map  is  given  of  Sedge- 
moor  and  the  adjacent  places.    The  low  grounds 
are  mentioned   between  Bristol  and  Gloucester, 
that  lie  along  the  banks  of  the  Seveme.     From 
Gloucestershire  the  author  jumps  into  Yorkshire, 
and  finds  the  marshes  near  the  rivers  Ouse,  Trent, 
and    Humber.     Holdemess   is  reached,  and  the 
low  grounds  towards  Hull  and  the  sea-coast  of  the 
Humber,  and  between  that  river  and  Lambflete. 
Something  is  noticed  in  Derbyshire,  near  the  rivers 
Derwent  and  Trent.    Lincolnshire  is  then  reached, 
which  contains  the  great  fennes,  which  fill  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  book.  The  part  of  the  marshes 
in  each  county  has  a  separate  notice,  and  maps 
accompany  each  division  of  fens  that  is  described. 
The  whole  volume  fills  424  folio  pages. 

Dugdale  does  not  advance  any  opinion  of  the 
works  that  had  been  done ;  nor  does  he  state  any 
better  system  that  might  have  been,  or  could  be 
yet  adopted.  He  merely  relates  the  institution  of 
the  proceedings,  the  appointment  of  commissions, 
the  powers  granted,  and  the  results  obtained.  In 
these  views,  no  more  useful  book  had  ever  ap- 
peared. 

XL.—STRANGEHOPESy  1662. 

Samuel  tStrangehopes  wrote  "Book  of  know* 
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ledge^  in  three  parts— concerning  astrology,  physic, 
and  husbandry/'  London,  1662,  octatro.  This 
notice  occurs  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Britannica/'  hot 
is  not  found  in  any  other  catalogue  of  books  and 
authors.  The  loss  may  not  be  any  way  regretted, 
as  the  connection  in  the  title  does  not  betoken  any 
intelligence  on  practical  agriculture,  but  only  some 
mention  of  it  along  with  physic  and  astrology. 

XLI. — ^Yarranton,  1663. 
Andrew  Yarranton,  of  Ashley,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  gent.,  wrote  "The  great  improvement 
of  lands  by  clover,"  London,  octavo,  1663 ;  "  Eng- 
land's improvement  by  sea  and  land — to  outdo  the 
Dutch  without  fighting — to  pay  debts  without 
money— to  set  to  work  all  the  poor  in  England 
with  the  growth  of  our  own  lands — to  prevent  un- 
necessary suits  in  law,  with  the  benefit  of  a  volun- 
tary register — directions  where  vast  quantities  of 
timber  may  be  had  for  the  building  of  ships,  with 
the  advantages  of  making  the  great  rivers  of  Eng- 
land navigable — rules  to  prevent  fires  in  London, 
and  other  great  cities,  with  directions  how  the 
several  companies  of  handicraftsmen  in  London 
may  always  have  cheap  bread,"  in  two  parts. 
London,  1677>  quarto.  Recommends  the  extension 
of  agriculture. 

The  work  on  clover  fills  46  pages  of  snudl  duo- 
decimo ;  and  the  contents  are  :— 

1.  The  reason  why  some  that  have  used  clover 
have  not  found  profit  by  it. 

2.  Clover  doth  not  impoverish,  but  improves  the 
land. 

3.  What  are  the  fittest  lands  to  sow  clover 
upon  ? 

4.  The  profit  that  is  to  be  raised  by  this  hus- 
bandry. 

5.  When,  how  much,  and  how  to  sow  clover- 
seed. 

6.  Directions  for  mowing,  making,  and  using 
the  hay. 

7.  What  cattle  are  fittest  to  graze  it  with. 

8.  llie  author's  readiness  to  give  any  man  fur- 
ther satisfaction,  and  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he 
a£[irmeth  by  visible  evperiments. 

9.  Where  the  seed  that  is  good  and  new  may  be 
had. 

The  author  ascribes  the  failure  in  growing  clo- 
vers to  the  very  just  cause  of  ignorance  in  the 
management,  the  unprepared  state  of  the  ground, 
and  too  little  seed  being  sown.  He  avers  that 
clover  improves  land  by  the  corruption  of  super- 
fluous parts  of  the  plant,  by  the  root  cleaving 
the  soil,  and  by  the  shade  of  the  leaves  beneath 
which  the  moisture  is  retained,  and  an  incipient 
decomposition  is  encouraged,  which  mellows  the 
surface  of  the  grouud,  and  provides  food  for  foture 


crops.  These  opinions  have  not  been  yet  super- 
seded. The  author  thinks  dry  gravelly  lands  are 
not  agreeable  to  the  clover  plant,  especially  if  it 
has  been  well  limed  before.  He  reckons  six  acres 
of  clover,  equal  to  thirty  acres  of  natural  grass  in 
the  maintenance  of  cattle.  He  urges  the  use  of 
lime  to  encourage  dover,  and  reckons  £3  per  acre 
to  be  the  worth  of  clover  to  graze  or  mow.  The 
monUi  of  March  is  recommended  for  the  sowing  of 
clover,  that  the  plants  may  be  rooted  before  the 
drought  catch  it,  and  the  quantity  in  12lbs.  The 
author  had  sown  clover  without  grain  in  April  and 
August,  and  preferred  the  latter  month.  It  is  sown 
by  hand,  like  com.  The  hay  is  made  u  now-t- 
days,  by  turning  the  swathes  gently,  and  not 
shaking  out;  and  it  is  recommended  to  mix  the 
ricks  of  damp  clovers  with  barley  and  oaten  straw* 
which  will  make  good  fodder.  Glover  lands,  after 
being  mown,  are  much  benefited  by  bang  watered 
for  the  second  crop,  if  the  application  be  possible. 
Clover  is  good  food  for  all  grazing  animals;  cattle 
are  cautiously  put  to  eat  it,  in  short  spaces  of  time, 
for  three  following  days.  Horses  are  introduced 
to  it  without  danger;  and  also  swine  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  Geese  and  turkeys  are  also  fed  upoii 
clover.  Drilling  and  hoeing  of  the  plant  is  men- 
tioned, but  not  strenuously  advocated.  The  author 
names  the  shops  of  seeds  where  the  sound  article 
can  be  got. 

This  little  work  is  the  most  tmly  practical 
matter  that  had  appeared  in  the  agricultural  world 
to  the  time  when  it  was  written.  It  is  divested  of 
all  extrinsic  and  adventttkms  notices,  with  which 
the  writers  of  those  times  swelled  their  works,  and 
rendered  them  very  perplexed  and  unintelligible. 
It  contains  more  value  in  40  pages  than  in  manj 
hundreds  of  contemporary  publications. 

"England's  improvement  by  tea  and  land*' 
forms  a  small  quarto  volume  of  212  pages,  of 
which  the  contents  have  been  already  mentioned  in 
quoting  the  work.  The  improvements  are  done  hf 
general  means,  as  digging  canals,  making  rivers 
navigable,  making  roads,  and  the  eneonragement 
of  fisheries  by  erecting  fishing  cities,  to  be  free  of 
all  taxes,  customs,  and  imports.  Maps  are  gtvea 
containing  designs  of  the  cities  through  which 
canals  carry  ships  to  any  part  of  the  towns.  Illus- 
trations are  always  given  of  the  author's  sugges- 
tions. 

Of  himself,  he  wyn,  he  was  apprentice  to  a  linen- 
draper  when  King  Charles  II.  was  bom,  and 
continued  some  years  in  the  trade ;  but  the  shop 
being  too  narrow  and  short  for  his  large  mind,  he 
took  leave  of  his  master,  and  said  nothing.  He 
lived  a  country  life  for  some  yeara,  was  a  s<ddler  hi 
the  late  wan,  and  had  the  honour  and  misfortune 
to  lodge  and  dislodge  an  army.    In  the  year  166) 
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be  entered  upon  some  iron-works,  and  plied  for 
several  years.  He  surveyed  and  made  navigable 
the  three  great  rivers  of  England;  studied  the 
great  weakness  of  lands  that  are  constantly  cropped, 
and  found  the  reason  of  its  defection  by  practick 
and  theorick,  and  applied  the  remedy  by  putting 
out  the  book  on  improvements  by  clover,  by  which 
very  much  land  has  been  doubled  in  value.  He 
entreats  every  opposition  to  his  projects  to  be  sent 
him,  when  he  will  take  care  that  a  civil  answer 
shall  be  returned ;  and  among  the  heads  put  forth 
for  discussion  with  the  person  who  finds  the  fault 
is  one — how  to  employ  six  thousand  young  lawyers 
and  three  thousand  priests,  for  the  good  of  the 
public  and  of  mankind,  who  now  have  neither  prac- 
tice nor  cure  of  souls.  The  writer  only  stated  the 
point,  but  did  not  discuss  it~a  matter  of  regret, 
as  to  have  read  his  disposal  of  what  he  thought  a 
useless  incubus  on  society,  would  be  both  curious 
and  entertaining.  He  maintains  that  he  presents 
bis  readers  with  facts,  or  what  with  much  ease  may 
be  made  facts,  and  entreats  that  no  hastiness  of 
judgment  be  allowed  to  condemn  his  proposals,  till 
the  subject  be  well  weighed  in  all  the  points  and 
bearing. 

Nothing  is  known  beyond  the  above  notice  of 
his  own  writing,  of  the  lineage,  social  existence, 
and  employed  life  of  Andrew  Yarranton,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  person  of  very  extensive  views,  and 
an  enlarged  comprehension. 

XLH.— FORSTER,  1664. 

John  Forster,  gent.,  wrote  "  England's  happiness 
increased,  or  a  sure  remedy  against  all  succeeding 
jlear  years,  by  a  plantation  of  roots  called  potatoes." 
The  book  is  dedicated  to  Charles  II.,  and  the 
author  dat^s  from  Harslop,  in  Bucks.  Directions 
are  given  in  30  octavo  pages  how  to  make  with 
potatoes,  bread,  paste,  puddings,  custards,  cheese- 
cakes, and  cakes.  Then  follow  the  utilities  of 
potatoes  in  six  divisions,  and  an  appendix  touching 
the  propagation  of  potatoes  by  seeds  of  the  apple. 
The  first  utility  goes  to  the  king,  who  may  derive  a 
revenue  of  £50,000  yearly,  by  making  plantations 
of  potatoes.  The  second  utility  is  the  transporta- 
tion of  corn,  which  will  be  saved  from  home  con- 
sumption by  the  use  of  potatoes.  The  third  utility 
juises  from  the  cheapness  of  com  by  the  use  of 
potatoes.  The  fourth  utiUty  maintains  the  poor 
/amilies  cheaply.  The  fifth  utility  supports  cheaply 
the  poor  of  the  parishes.  The  sixth  and  last  utiHty 
is  the  general  use  of  the  root  among  all  sorts  of 
people.  The  author  directs  the  berries  of  the 
potato  to  be  gathered  in  October,  set  into  the 
jground,  and  will  that  year  yield  roots,  which  are 
Again  planted  in  the  usual  way.  Forster  wrote 
y^rj  sensibly. 

►•  'I   M 


XLIIL— DoDSON,  1665. 
Ck)lonel  William  Dodson  wrote  "  The  design  for 
the  perfect  draining  of  the  great  level  of  the  fens, 
called  Bedford  Level,  as  it  was  delivered  to  the 
honourable  corporation  for  the  draining  of  the  said 
great  level,  4th  June,  1664."  The  book  fills  40 
pages  of  medium  quarto,  and  a  map  is  made  to 
show  the  proposed  channels  to  carry  away  the 
waters,  and  prevent  the  hurtful  stagnation.  The 
estimated  cost  is  £28,000.  It  is  not  known  what 
attention  the  author  received  of  his  design ;  or  if 
he  was  ever  employed  in  any  execution  of  it :  his 
name  does  not  appear  in  any  other  place  or  oc- 
casion. 

XLIV.— WORLIDGB,    1669. 

little  is  known  of  the  history  of  John  Worlidge 
or  Woolridge,  of  Petersfield,  Hampshire.  He 
wrote  several  works  on  agriculture,  gardening, 
and  on  bees,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  "  Systems 
Agriculturae,"  the  mystery  of  husbandry  dis- 
cerned and  laid  open,  1669,  77,  '81,  folio;  1687, 
1716,  8vo.  Treatise  on  husbandry,  1675,  foho. 
The  complete  system  of  husbandry  and  garden- 
ing forms,  an  8vo.  volume  of  504  pages,  278  foho, 
in  15  chapters  as  follows:— Of  husbandry  and 
improvements  in  general;  of  the  great  benefits 
and  advantages  of  enclosing  lands ;  of  meadow  and 
pasture  lands  ;  of  arable  lands  and  tillage ;  of  ma- 
nuring, dunging,  and  soiling  of  land ;  of  the  bene- 
fit in  raising,  planting,  and  propagating  all  sorts 
of  timber  trees ;  of  fruit  trees ;  of  tillage  of  herbs 
in  gardens,  and  roots,  and  fruits  ;  of  beasts,  fowls, 
and  insects ;  of  injuries  to  the  husbandman ;  of  in- 
struments, tools,  and  engines ;  of  fowling,  and  fish- 
ing; KalendariumRusticum,  or  monthly  directions 
to  the  farmer ;  prognosticks  of  the  weather ;  dic- 
tionary of  rustic  terms. 

This  book  contains  much  more  useful  and 
enlightened  observations  than  any  which  had  pre? 
viously  appeared.  The  author  warmly  recommended 
clover,  lucerne,  sainfoin,  and  ray  grass,  in  the  first 
notice  of  the  plant,  and  seems  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  irrigation  of  meadows,  where 
his  directions  are  very  practical  and  sensible.  He 
knew  the  value  of  chalk  on  sandy  lands,  and  of 
ashes  to  sour  pastures.  He  suggests  the  drilUng  of 
corn,  and  dehneated  a  machine  for  the  purpose,  and 
also  to  deposit  along  with  the  seed  any  fine  matters 
that  will  be  manures,  to  promote  vegetation.  He 
differs  from  modem  practice,  in  dropping  the  ma- 
nure above  the  seed,  in  place  of  underneath  the 
grains.  The  seed  of  grain  crops  is  advised  to  be 
often  changed  from  different  aspects,  and  to  steep 
corn  in  brines  of  nitre  and  salt  and  in  urine,  and  pre- 
scribes a  steep  of  sheep's  dung,  half  bushel,  salt- 
petre ilb.,  common  salt  lib.,  boiled  together  for  ten 
minutes  in  twenty  quarts  of  water.    He  favoured 
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the  paring  and  burninpr  of  lands,  and  felt  the  value 
of  earthy  manures,  and  considered  that  calcareous 
sands  are  useful  as  litter  for  cow  sheds  and  sheep 
cots. 

The  value  of  the  excrements  of  fowls  and  pigeons 
is  raised  very  high,  and  also  of  bones  of  every  kind. 
Peat,  sawdust  and  tanner's  refuse,  are  to  be  mixed 
with  dung-heaps — a  practice  not  yet  fully  used. 
Woolridge  says,  "The  well  preparing  of  dung 
mixed  is  a  piece  of  husbandry  not  to  be  slighted, 
on  which  point  of  good  or  ill-husbandry  depends 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  rents  or  values  of  many  farms 
in  this  kingdom. 

The  writers  of  those  days  were  farthest  behind 
in  the  knowledge  of  animals.  Points  of  quahty 
or  symmetry  had  not  any  existence  among  them, 
and  when  any  mention  happens  to  be  made,  the 
commendations  are  precisely  what  are  now  avoided. 
Large  bones  and  lowness  of  paunch  were  objects 
of  merit  in  those  times,  when  beeving  had  obtained 
little  notice,  and  random  observations  directed  the 
practice  of  breeding  animals.  But  at  that  time 
the  advantages  did  not  exist  which  favoured  the 
modem  breeders  of  cattle ;  green  crops  were  un- 
known, and  the  demands  of  consumption  had  not 
begun  to  operate.  The  views  of  Worlidge  on  trees 
and  plantations  were  much  more  enlightened,  and 
he  ridicules  the  objection  of  making  orchards,  that 
the  fruit  would  be  stolen ;  so  land  must  not  be 
improved  nor  any  thing  done,  or  the  clergy  would 
claim  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce.  The  nine 
parts  must  be  wanted  because  the  tenth  would  go 
away. 

Of  ploughs,  the  author  mentions  the  double- 
wheeled,  or  Hertfordshire  plough,  the  turn-wrest  or 
Kent  plough,  "  which  surpasseth  for  weight  and 
clumsiness,"  the  one-wheeled  plough,  the  plain- 
plough,  and  the  trenching-plough. 

Worledge  took  a  scientific  view  of  agriculture, 
and  very  correctly  in  the  philosophy  of  its  own 
art,  and  not  in  connection  with  any  accessory 
science,  with  which  the  consorting  of  it  may  be 
difficult,  if  not  wholly  impossible.  The  philosophy 
he  propounds  is,  no  doubt,  very  exposed  to  many 
grave  and  serious  blunders,  which  must  be  charged 
to  the  times,  and  not  to  the  man  who  seems  to  have 
entertained  ideas  that  were  much  in  advance  of  his 
age.  His  mind  was  not  cleared  of  the  mystical 
universal  spirit,  or  spirit  of  mercury  and  salt,  which, 
with  similar  ideas,  had  infested  the  thoughts  of 
every  writer  on  physical  subjects.  But  with  all  its 
faults,  the  book  is  undoubtedly  a  very  wide  step 
in  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  and  shows  the 
rapid  progress  of  reformations  of  every  kind. 

XLV.— Blagravb,   1669. 
Weston  has  stated  that  Samuel  Blagrave  wrote 


the  Epitome  of  Husbandry,  in  12mo.,  London, 
1669 ;  and  some  others  say  it  was  written  by  Bil- 
lingsby.  No  author  of  either  name  has  got  a  book 
of  that  title  attached  to  it  in  neither  of  the  libra- 
ries of  the  British  Museum,  or  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Britannica.  The  name  is  here  entered  on  the  sole 
authority  of  Weston. 

XLVL— Smith,  1670. 

John  Sipith,  Gent.,  wrote  England's  Im- 
provements Revived  by  Husbandry  and  Trade,  in 
six  books ;  of  several  ways  of  improving  all  sorts 
of  waste  and  barren  grounds,  with  the  seeds  and 
plants  that  thrive  best  therein;  the  planting  of 
timber  trees  and  underwoods,  and  for  gardens  and 
orchard,  the  kitchen  garden,  and  physic  herbs. 
Also  the  new  way  of  ordering  cattle,  sheep,  cows-, 
deer,  conies,  fowles,  bees,  pigeons,  fish,  and  aviaries. 
Many  remarks  never  before  given.  The  work  is 
dedicated  to  Lord  Browker,  the  first  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  the  M.S.  had  been  submit- 
ted to  several  members  of  the  society  for  their 
opinion;  among  others  to  Evelyn,  who  sent  the 
author  the  following  letter  in  reply, — 

"Mr.  Smith, — I  have  perused  your  accurate 
treatise,  entitled,  England's  Improvements  Revived, 
and  find  it  so  industriously  performed,  and  in  so 
useful  a  method,  that  I  cannot  but  cheerfully  give 
my  approbation.  I  have  myself  been  engaged  in 
the  same  argument,  by  command  from  the  Royal 
Society,  which  has  now  been  some  time  at  the 
printer's,  towards  a  second  edition;  and  shall  therein 
not  fail  to  publish  due  encomiums  of  your  work 
before  it  comes  abroad.  For  though  in  some  par- 
ticulars we  may  happen  to  treat  the  same  subject, 
yet  it  is  without  the  least  prejudice  to  each  other, 
and  I  am  glad  to  find  my  own  conceptions  fortified, 
by  a  person  of  so  great  a  talent  and  experience 
beyond  me.    Cedat  ergo  in  bonum  publicum. 

"  J.  Evelyn." 

"  Saye's  Court,  10  Feb.,  1668." 

The  book  was  published  by  the  expense  of  sub- 
scribers, and  contains  270  pages  of  medium  quarto. 
The  matter  is  very  miscellaneous,  and  most  sub- 
jects are  very  passingly  treated.  Sheep  and  cattlQ 
have  short  notices ;  a  cow  must  yield  at  least  four 
gallons  of  milk  every  day,  and  have  a  fresh  pasture 
every  week.  The  author's  attention  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  trees,  as  were  most  writers  of  these 
times.  The  work  is  hardly  an  agricultural  book, 
but  is  always  mentioned  in  the  list  of  rural  writers,^ 
and  so  is  here  included. 

XLVIL— Reeve,  1670.  • 

Gabriel  Reeve  of  Hackney,  wrote,  "Directions  left, 

by  a  gentleman  to  his  sons,  for  the  improvement 

.of  barren  and  heathy  lands  in  England  and  Wales/^ 
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The  author  aayg  be  had  practised  huBbandr7  for 
thirty  ytan,  and  had  improred  much  hwd ;  and 
then  went  into  Brabant  and  Fkndera,  where  he 
•av  a  new  leseon  to  be  learned.  He  mentione 
hiTgely  clover  and  turnips,  aiidDevonBhirinK(puing 
and  bumioK)  of  land,  which  was  done  for  £1  an 
acre.  Claf,  loam,  and  marl,  are  recommended  a* 
manures,  and  to  plough  deeply,  and  to  dung  well. 
The  author  seems  to  hBTe  known  fully  the  practice 
of  agriculture  as  done  in  his  time,  and  gives  ns  the 
benefits  of  the  clover  and  turnip  cultivation.  The 
eaaay  forms  part  of  a  volume  of  agricultural  tracta, 
•ome  of  which  have  the  autbor'a  names,  and  others 
are  aoonjnmus. 

XLVin.— PaxTUB,  1671. 

Weelon  has  related  that  "  Sir  John  Pettua " 
wrote  "Saint  Foine  improved,"  in  4to,  and  in 
1674.  He  mentions  another  work,  "  History, 
laws,  and  places,  of  the  chief  mines  and  mineral 
worita  in  England,  Wales,  &c.,"  in  folio.  Thie 
last  work,  and  others  on  different  sub}ectB,  by  Sir 
John  PettuB,  are  found  io  the  "  Bibliotheca  Britan- 
nica  "  and  the  hbrary  of  the  British  Mueeum  ;  but 
the  first<mentioned  work  on  Sainfoin  is  nowhere 
discovered.  Pettns  wrote  much  on  mines  and 
metallurgy;  and  also  on  politico-theology.  He 
had  been  a  person  of  some  standing  in  society ; 
though  a  doubt  may  be  expressed  if  the  work  on 
aainfmn  had  been  his  production,  as  no  other 
authority  is  found  to  corroborate  the  etatement  of 
Weston. 
XLIX.— A  Pbrson  Latblv  Dbckasbd,  1674. 

Iliis  assumed  name  as  an  author  wrote  "  St. 
Ffflne  improved :  a  discourse  showing  the  utility 
and  benefit  which  England  bath  and  may  receive 
by  the  giasse  called  St.  Foine;  and  answering  to 
olJBctions  VTged  against  it."  London,  ita,  1671. 
This  work  occupies  twenty  pages  of  the  small 
quarto  siae,  explaining  the  great  merits  of  the 
grass,  the  soils  moat  favourable  for  its  growth, 
and  the  cultivation  which  it  requires.  Modern 
cxpeiieoca  could  not  at  this  day  give  any  better 
Unctions  in  the  uae  of  sainfoin,  which  seems  to 
have  been  as  well  known  in  those  times  as  at  the 
present  day. 

L.— J.  B.  Gbnt,  1675. 

This  name  wrote  "The  epitome  of  the  art  of 
hnabandry,"  comprising  ill  neccHsary  directions 
Sir  the  improvementa  of  it,  vii. ;  plowing,  sowing, 
grafting,  gardening,  ordering  of  flowers,  herbs; 
directions  for  the  use  of  the  angle ;  ordering  of 
bees ;  together  with  the  gentleman's  faervick  exer- 
cise; discoursing  of  horses,  their  nature  and  use, 
with  their  diseases  and  remedies ;  of  oxen,  cows, 
calves,  sheep,  hogs,  with  the  manner  of  ordering 
them,  their  diseases,  and  remedies. 


Of  thenatureof  nurle;  tbebeet  waj  of  fdandaK 
clover  grass,  hops,  saffron,  tiqnoricA,  hemp,  Ik. 

Towhich  is  annexed,  by  way  of  an  »pptodii,a 
new  method  of  planting  fruit  tren,  and  improvini 
of  an  orchard,  with  directions  (or  taking,  ordering, 
teaching,  and  curing  of  unginff-birda,  and  otha 
useful  additions.    London,  I2mat,  1675. 

This  work  fills  136  pages  of  lamo  aii^  andii 
said  to  hare  been  twice  printed  previous  to  tlui 
date,  though  no  notice  appears  of  the  fact.  The 
matter  is  arranged  in  short  chapten  or  notice*,  and 
very  confused,  without  any  relation  to  preoedencs 
or  connection.  The  author's  ideaa  of  animals  sn 
very  fair,  and  show  bis  experience  to  have  been 
practical,  and  beyond  an  amateurshtp.  like  to 
the  books  of  the  day,  much  irrelevant  matta  is 
coupled  with  every  subject  that  is  introduced.  A 
considerable  advance  of  time  was  required  to  rid 
this  propensity. 

The  author  says,  a  good  horse  hath  several 
properties ;  two  of  a  man,  two  of  a  badger,  four  of 
a  lion,  nine  of  an  ox,  nine  of  a  hare,  nine  of  a  fox, 
nine  of  an  Bss,  eight  of  a  woman. 

The  two  properties  of  a  man  are :  a  proud  heart 
and  to  be  bold  and  hardy. 

The  two  of  a  badger  are  i  a  white  ball  on  the 
forehead  and  a  white  foot. 

The  four  properties  of  a  lion  are :  a  broad  breast, 
stiff  neck,  wild  countenance,  and  good  legs. 

The  nine  propertiea  of  an  ox  are :  broad  rib, 
short  brawn,  short  pastern,  great  ainewa,  wide 
challes,  great  nose,  big  chine,  fat  and  wdl  Ced,  and 
of  upright  standing. 

The  nine  properties  from  a  hare  are  ;  etiff-earcd, 
great  eyes,  round  eyes,  lean  head,  lean  kneee,  light 
of  foot,  short  buttocks,  good  fillets,  and  to  tnra 
upon  light  ground. 

The  nine  properties  from  a  fox  are:  prick-eared, 
Uttle-eared,  round-sided,  side-tailed,  short-l^qted, 
black-legged,  short-trotting,  well  coloured,  a  htlla 

The  nine  properties  from  an  ass  nre :  small- 
moutbed,long-veined,  thin-created,  straight-hacked, 
small  stones,  lath-legged,  round-footed,  hollow- 
footed,  a  rough  foot. 

The  eight  properties  from  a  woman  are  :  merry 
at  meat,  well  faced,  broad  forehead,  broad  hot- 
tocka,  busy  with  the  tongue,  chewing  the  bridle, 
good  at  a  long  journey,  hard  of  word. 

If  this  description  be  not  anatomically  scientific, 
it  is  at  least  original,  and  most  peculiarly  appro* 

LI,— Shbrlky.  1676. 

Sberley  ia  stated  by  Weston  to  have  written 

"  Curiosities  of  Scurry  grass,"  with  cuts,  in  8vo> 

No  book  of  that  title  can  be  found  unda  the  name 

of  Sherley  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  ftitaaiiici,"  or  is 
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the  Lbrariu  of  the  British  Mnamm.  The  oarne  is 
here  entered  od  the  sole  authority  of  Weston, 
LIL— Lanopobd,  1681. 
"  Systems  agricultuice,"  being  the  mystery  of 
huBbandrydiscovered— London,  1681,  folio — is  as- 
cribed to  "J.  Langford"  as  the  author  by  the 
"  Bihliotheca  Britannica."  Weston  writes  him  as 
the  author  ofOa  fruit  trees,"  in  1696,  but  does 
not  mention  the  Bgricultnral  work ;  and  no  library 
in  the  British  Museum  possesses  it,  but  they  have  the 
work  on  trees.  The  name  is  here  entered  on  the 
authority  of  the  "  Bibliotheca  Britannica,"  which 
may  have  mistakingly  attached  to  the  name  of 
Longford  the  exact  ti^e  of  Worlidge's  production. 
Such  inadvertencies  have  not  unfrequently  hap- 

LIII.— FiBMiN,  1C8J. 

Thomas  Flrmtn  nas  horn  at  Ipsivich,  in  Suffolk, 
in  1612;  died  in  1697.  He  was  a  noted  person 
for  public  benefactions  and  charities,  and  published 
an  essay  of  24  quarto  pages,  entitled  "  Some  pro- 
posals for  the  emplojing  of  the  poor,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  begging— a  practice  so  dishonourable 
to  the  nation  and  to  the  Christian  religion."  Lon- 
don, 1678,  1681.  The  autlior  had  built  ahouse  in 
Aid ersgate- street,  where  the  poor  people  received 
flax  and  spun  it,  when  they  got  the  wages  of  em- 
ployment; and  he  recommended  that  work  be 
afforded  to  the  pieople  in  their  own  homes,  which 
is  ever  to  be  preferred  to  large  congregations  in 
public  workhouses.  He  allows  public  receptacles 
where  to  carb  and  employ  vagranU  and  sturdy 
beggars  who  have  no  habitation,  and  who  would 
not  preserve  one  in  cfednlinees  were  it  provided 
them  till  the  necessary  habits  be  Caught  and  con- 
firmed. He  adviaes  schools  for  poor  children,  to 
be  taught  to  work  and  to  earn  their  own  living. 
He  thinks  it  quite  practicable  that  work  be  found 
for  all  capable  persons,  and  that  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  any  person  to  be  scant  of  bread.  The 
author's  i-iews  were  sufficiently  benevolent,  but 
not  very  enlarged. 

LI  v.— Houghton,  16b1. 

John  Houghton,  F.R.S.,pubUshed  "A  collection 
of  letters  for  the  improvement  of  husbandry  and 
trade,"  London,  168I,  4to.  "  Collectioni  for  the 
improvement  of  husbandry  relating  to  com;  ft 
catalogue  of  all  sorts  of  earths ;  the  art  of  drwning, 
of  brewing ;  the  iDStrumenti  of  husbandry."  Re- 
vised hy  Bradley,  1727-28,  4  vols.,  Bvo.  The  first 
work  only  is  found  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is 
a  volume  of  360  quarto  pages,  in  two  divisions, 
which  are  bound  together.  The  letters  relate  to 
various  subjects,  and  were  written  bj  eminent 
personi,  Evelyn  and  Worlidge  included.  The 
author  wiit««  tbt  prafK*  tiwa  St.  Btrtholomnr- 


lane,  behind  the  Boyal  Eichinge,  and  gives  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  relating  to  agriculture  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Society.  None  of  the  prac- 
tical works  are  mentioned  which  we  have  noticed 
in  our  biography.  The  author  excuses  his  mis- 
celkneous  assemblage  of  matter,  and  likes  a  liber- 
tine way  of  handling  eubjects  before  the  severert 

The  letters  are  enquiries  concerning  agricultiiiv; 
advantages  from  enclosures ;  great  advantages 
from  the  clover  grass ;  cure  of  neat's  tongoes  in 
London ;  great  gain  made  from  cole  seed ;  some 
considerations  about  trade. 

The  matter  and  use  of  money ;  great  gain  from 
French  furzes  ;  an  account  of  Hiomas  Firmin'l 
book :" Proposals  for  employing  the  poor;"  re- 
medies against  the  loss  of  crops,  smuts,  mildews, 
lodgings  of  corn,  and  its  being  eaten  up  by  birds ; 
plantations  of  foreign  colonies  do  not  depopulate, 
but  rather  increase  or  improve  onr  people;  new 
way  of  curing  smuttiness  in  com ;  some  account 
of  the  plague;  Spain  not  prejudiced  by  its  planta- 
tions ;  prodigality,  or  men  spending  their  estates 
doth  not  prejudice  the  nation ;  about  improving 
land  by  marie;  high  living  enriches  the  nation, 
instead  of  prejudicing  it. 

The  history  of  malting;  a  description  of  the 
malt  kiln;  concerning  several  matters  that  relate 
to  the  argument.  A  defence  of  the  prohibition  of 
Irish  cattie,  in  two  long  letters,  with  a  cure  of 
woodcocks  into  an  excellent  dish  ;  proposals  con- 
cerning the  linen  manufactory;  an  account  of 
making  bread,  and  of  a  great  improrement  of 
land  by  parsley;  on  lives.  East  India  Company, 
and  hankers;  account  of  exports  and  imports  in 
16B2;  account  of  improving  and  fining  of  cyder; 
a  statement  of  a  new  way  of  ploughing ;  an  experi- 
ment on  salt ;  an  essay  on  wood  as  fuel ;  a  rdation 
of  the  culture,  planting,  and  ordering  of  saffron; 
account  of  great  improvement  of  mossy  land,  by 
burning  and  liming  it;  enquiries  ctmceming  hus- 
bandry and  trade ;  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
people  that  kings  be  plentifully  snpphed ;  the 
culture  of  safHower;  how  to  rear  cattle,  fatten 
calves  and  lambs ;  the  manner  of  making  bricks  j 
bow  to  make  colonies  of  bees;  manufactures 
thrive  beet  when  provisions  are  dear,  as  plenty  en- 
courages business. 

Houghton  makes  the  first  notice  of  the  potato 
plant  as  an  agricultural  vegetable,  and  calls  it  "a 
bacciferons  herb,  with  esculent  roots,  bearing 
winged  leave*  and  belled  flowers."  The  field 
cultivation  of  the  plant  began  about  the  time  when 
Hongbton  wrote,  or  from  lOSOto  1690. 

These  letters,  collected  and  published  by  Hough- 
ton, have  always  enjoyed  a  very  considerable  re- 
puUtion,  and  it  would  seem  very  deterredly.    The 
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author  had  been  an  educated  person,  and  had  en* 
joyed  the  correspondence  of  the  virtuosos  of  his 
time.  His  ideas  of  improvinf^  trade  would  not 
now  find  an  admittance. 

LV. — Lambert,  1683. 

James  Lambert  wrote  "  The  countryman's  trea- 
sure, showing  the  nature,  cause,  and  cure  of  all 
diseases  of  cattle,"  London,  1676-83,  8vo.  This 
treatise  occupies  52  pages  of  24mo,  and  has  on  the 
front  page  the  portraits  of  an  ox,  sheep,  and  pig, 
being  the  veriest  caricatures  that  can  be  imagined 
of  these  animals.  Weston  quotes  ''John  Lam- 
bert." 

"The  countryman's  treasure;  or,  a  treatise  of 
oxen,  sheep^  hogs,  and  dogs,"  in  12mo.  It  is 
hard  to  say  if  the  persons  had  been  the  same,  or 
were  di£ferent  authors  on  separate  subjects.  The 
work  now  quoted  is  a  veterinary  production  rather 
than  agricultural;  but  "Lambert"  is  generally 
written  as  an  agricultural  author,  and  the  un- 
certainty remains  if  the  writer  had  been  a  farrier  or 
a  farmer. 

LVL— GODFRIDUS,  1688. 

This  name  is  attached  to  a  book  of  124  pages  of 
24mo,  entitled  "The  knowledge  of  things  un- 
known, showing  the  effects  of  the  planets  and 
other  constellations;  together  with  the  husband- 
man's practice  and  the  shepherd's  prognostica- 
tion." The  appeUation  may  be  an  assumed  title, 
as  no  initial  letters  have  ever  been  affixed  to  it,  and 
is  written  "  Compiled  by  Godfridus,  supra  palla- 
dium de  agricultura  Anglicaruro."  The  heading  of 
the  chapters  is  in  common  type,  and  the  contents 
are  in  the  old  English  characters.  The  prognosti- 
cations of  the  weather  from  astrological  observa- 
tions do  not  now  attract  any  notice,  and  this  book 
does  not  contain  any  practical  matter. 

LVIL— MooRB,  1695. 

Sir  Jonas  Moore,  Knight,  F.R.S.,  was  a  very  re- 
spectable mathematician,  and  Surveyor  (knend  of 
His  Majesty's  Ordnance ;  bom  in  Lancashire  in 
i6l7>  died  in  1679.  He  wrote  several  mathema- 
tical works,  and  "  History  or  narrative  of  the  great 
level  of  the  fens,  called  Bedford  Level,"  with  a 
large  map  of  the  said  level,  as  drained,  surveyed, 
and  described,  1685,  8vo. ;  also,  "England's  in- 
terest, or  the  gentleman's  and  farmer's  friend," 
London,  1706,  12mo.  This  last  work  contains 
188  pages  of  duodecimo,  and  treats  "How land 
may  be  improved  from  20s.  to  £8,  and  so  to  £100 
per  acre  yearly,  with  great  ease,  and  for  an  incon- 
siderable charge.  The  best  and  quickest  way  of 
making  a  nursery.  How  to  make  cider  and  fruit 
wines,  and  brew  malt  liquors  of  all  kinds.  Of  the 
great  benefit  from  the  husbandry  of  beesb    In- 


structions for  fish-ponds,  and  lor  iiiglifig  and 
catching  all  kinds  of  fish.  Pbyacs  for  ftmS&m  m 
every  distemper." 

The  author  diacosset  the  first  pvopodjtkm  in  nine 
pages,  and  arrives  at  his  condnakm  by  mcAns  of 
apples  and  fruits  converted  into  wines  and  cyte. 
His  pen  met  no  obstruction  on  the  paper;  but  the 
fruits  are  exposed  to  many  influences. 

The  "  History  of  the  great  level "  occoi»es  67 
pages  of  24mo,  and  relates  the  procf»ding«  d 
dndning  and  the  aUotment  of  the  leeovered  lands. 
The  map  does  not  appear  wt^  the  book,  and  the 
work  seems  unworthy  the  author's  repatatioo. 

LYIII.— Bbllbrs,  1696. 

John  Bellera  wrote  "  Proposals  for  raisiag  s 
college  of  industry  for  all  useful  trades^  and  of 
husbandry,"  London,  1696,  4to;  and  "General 
essays  concerning  the  poor."  The  first  woric  fills 
28  pages  of  4to  sise,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  L^rd 
Chief  Justice  Hale,  that  great  eomposition  of 
learning  and  virtue,  and  the  contents  are :  Beasons 
for  providing  for  the  poor ;  the  way  shown  of  doing 
it  in  a  college  fellowship  ;  proposals  to  the  college 
founders ;  advantages  to  the  founders,  and  rich  by 
it ;  some  advantages  to  the  poor  collegians ;  some 
rules  about  governing  the  college  workmen ;  of  the 
education  of  children ;  an  answer  to  several  objec- 
tions ;  a  postscript. 

The  author  was  induced  by  the  cries  and 
miseries  of  some,  and  idleness  and  lewdness  of 
others,  of  the  poor,  to  suggest  some  proposals  for 
relief,  which  were  presented  to  the  Lords  and 
Commons  assembled  in  Parliament  Three  things 
are  proposed :  first,  profit  for  the  rich  (which  will 
be  life  to  the  rest) ;  secondly,  a  plentiful  living  to 
the  poor  ^thout  difficulty;  thirdly,  a  good  educa- 
tion for  youth  that  may  tend  to  prepare  their  souk 
into  the  nature  of  the  good  ground.  Labour,  not 
money,  is  to  be  the  standard  of  every  value,  all 
cheats  and  robberies  being  done  by  means  of 
money,  or  the  great  mammon  of  unrighteousness. 
Three  hundred  persons  are  in  one  college,  and  at 
£10  for  each  person's  labour,  the  income  will  be 
£S/)00  yearly.  The  sum  of  £10,000  is  allowed  to 
buy  an  estate  of  land,  £2,000  to  stock  it,  £3,000  to 
prepare  the  necessaries  of  work,  £3,000  for  a  new 
building,  or  repairing  an  old  one^inall  £18,000. 
The  stock  to  be  valued  every  year,  and  the  profits 
divided.  No  subscription  less  than  £25.  Every 
£60  or  £100  to  have  a  vote ;  and  no  person  to 
have  more  than  five  votes.  Twelve  proprietors  to 
form  an  inspecting  committee.  The  governors,  or 
under  ofiicers,  to  have  no  salary,  but  only  a  main- 
tenance in  the  coUt^e.  Np  corporeal  corrections, 
but  abatements  of  food— a  dismissal  the  last  re- 
sort—and the  house  of  correction  must  be  distant. 
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Other  regolations  are  aubjoined»  which  ahow  a  rery 
Bound  undertaking. 

The  author  answers  objections  as  to  ibe  difficulty 
of  performance,  that  all  great  doings  would  never 
have  been  acted  on  the  same  ground  of  difficulty, 
and  concludes  that,  to  remove  all  objections  thai 
may  be  urged  against  such  purposes,  would  be  to 
empty  the  sea. 

The  author  refuses  the  name  of  workhouse  as 
bespeaking  too  much  of  servitude,  and  bridewell 
implies  punishment,  which  should  not  exist  upon 
earth ;  and  the  term  community  understands  more 
unity  of  spirit  than  ever  may  be  found  among  the 
human  race.  A  college  implies  a  general  utility 
without  any  compulsion  or  servitude  of  any  kind. 

The  author  of  this  essay  does  not  stand  alone  in 
thinking  that  the  Government  of  every  country  has 
the  power  and  the  means  of  making  an  adequate 
provision  for  the  whole  population,  and  that  a 
bounden  duty  exists  that  it  be  done.  The  ideas  of 
men  had  made  a  most  rapid  progress  in  Britain 
from  the  reformation  in  religion,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  commotions  to  the  times  in 
which  we  write— bigotry  had  fled,  and  liberality 
succeeded  in  its  place. 

LIX. — Math  BR,  1696. 

William  Mather  was  a  surveyor  of  highways  in 
Bedford,  and  wrote  "  Of  repairing  and  mending  the 
highways,"  in  five  sections,  touching:  I.  Re- 
moving obstructions  in  the  highways  and  scouring 
the  ditches  next  adjoining.  II.  Draining  the  high- 
ways. III.  Providing  material.  IV.  Providing 
labourers.  Y.  Providing  carriages.  Published 
for  the  use  and  instruction  of  young  surveyors. 
The  essay  occupies  32  duodecimo  pages,  and  re- 
lates chiefly  to  the  duties  of  surveyors,  and  less  to 
the  practical  formation  of  roads.  It  is  bound  in  a 
volume  along  with  other  short  dissertations  on 
various  subjects. 

LX.— Mbaobr,  1697« 
Leonard  Meager  wrote  two  works  on  gardening* 
and  "  Mystery  of  husbandry,"  London^  1697* 
12mo.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  or  social 
existence.  The  work  on  husbandry  contains  161 
pages  of  duodecimo,  in  61  chapters,  of  improved 
arable,  pasture,  and  woodland.  This  book  being 
reckoned  among  the  best  agricultural  works,  the 
contents  are  subjoined  at  length : 

Introduction.  Of  the  excellency,  necessity,  and 
usefulness  of  the  advancement  of  good  hus- 
bandry. 
Chapter. 

1.  How  to  know  the  goodness  of  land. 

2.  Of  the  dunging  of  ground. 

3.  The  nature,  use,  and  benefit  of  roarle. 

4.  Of  ploughing,  the  parts  of  the  plough,  and 

best  season  for  ploughhig. 


Chapter. 

5.  Of  liming,  sanding,  and  hacking  land,  to 

make  it  fruitful. 

6.  Of  the  first  and  second  ploughing  and  of 

harrowing. 

7.  Of  weeding  and  destroying  the  weeas,  with 

directions  to  order  the  com  in  sowing, 
&c. 

8.  To  dress  and  manure  barren  ground  overrun 

with  goss,  broom,  furze,  weeds,  &c.,  re- 
lating to  ground  dry  and  wet. 

9.  To  improve  barren  clay,  simple  or  com- 

pound, overrun  with  whinney,  with  the 
partictilar  ordering  of  it. 

10.  To  dress  and   manure   all   barren   clayp, 

simple  or  compound,  incumbered  or  over* 
grown  with  heath  or  ling. 

11.  Of  dressing,  ordering,  tilling,  and  manuring 

barren  sandy  ground,  producing    only 
short  mossy  grass. 

12.  Of  ordering  and  dressing  barren  sand,  over- 

run with  fern,  heath,  brakes,   and  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  Sec, 

13.  Of  ordering  and  emriehing  barren  lands  sub- 

ject to  wild  briar»,  twitches,  and  bushes, 
&c. 

14.  Of  ordering,  tilling,  and  enriching  barren 

lands  encumbers  with  moors,  or  moorish 
long  grass. 

15.  A  way  in  general  to  enrich  any  poor  sand  or 

clay  for  grain  with  less  trouole  and  cost 
than  before. 

16.  To  reduce  grounds  to  fertility  that  have 

been  spoiled  by  salt-water,  or  overflow- 
ings of  sea-beaches. 

17.  Good  pasture  and  meadow  to  be  made  of 

barren  soil  of  any  of  sort  or  earth,  simple 
or  mixed. 

18.  Several  useful    engines    described  for  the 

watering  of  meadows,  pasture,  &c. 

19.  Further  rules  and  directions  for  watering 

meadow  and  pasture  for  the  improring 
and  fertilizing  of  it. 

20.  The  proper  way  effectually  to  drain  land 

and  reduce  it  to  fertility,  either  arable  or 
pasture. 

21.  To  drain  fenny  and  marshv  land  with  the 

least  charge,  and  most  efiectually,  &c. 

22.  Tools  and  instruments  proper  and  useful  in 

the  working  part,  and  order  of  draining 
land,  &c. 

23.  The  best  way  to  improve  drained  fen  lands 

to  great  advantage,  &c. 

24.  Discovery  of  abuses  in  ploughing,  and  how 

to  order  them. 

25.  A  description  of  the  most  necessary  sorts  of 

ploughs  used  for  tillage  in  England. 

26.  A  computation  of  work  to  be  done  by  one 

man  in  one  day  in  the  sundry  occupa- 
tions relating  to  nusbandry. 

27.  The  variation  of  soil  in  the  several  counties 

requires  diflferent  measnrsB  to  be  taken  in 
agriculture,  &c. 

28.  What  is.  reqpired  in  hosbandry  in  order  to 

oxen  andf  horses,  for  tilling  of  lands  viuri- 
onsly  situate,  &c. 

29.  Proper  things  to  be   observed  and  done 
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Chapter. 

throughout  the  twelve  months  in  the 
year. 

30.  Utensils  and  tools  necessary  for  the  hus- 

bandman for  arable  land,  the  bam,  stable, 
meadows,  and  pastures,  &c. 

31.  To  preserve  your  grain  when  sown  from  all 

sorts  of  vermin,  who  are  apt  to  destroy  or 
annoy  it. 

32.  To  prevent  smuttiness  in  com,  preserve  it 

against  blasts,  the  injury  of  black  frosts, 
snow  water,  mists,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
ordered  when  reaped  wet. 

33.  Proper  directions  for  the  stacking  of  com, 

to  keep  it  from  vermin,  fowl,  taJung  wet, 
or  musting. 

34.  To  know  washed  com,  and  how  to  lay  up 

and  keep  to  the  best  advantage  all 
useful  sorts  of  grain  in  granaries,  &c. 

35.  The  best  way  to  plant  and  order  vines  to  a 

great  increase  and  improvement  of  land. 

36.  How  to  order  hop- vines,  gather  and  dry 

hops,  after  the  best  manner,  &c. 

37.  Flax  and  hemp    good  improvers  of  land. 

How  to  manure  the  ground  for  them, 
and  sow  and  order  them. 

38.  To  order  hemp  and  flax,  when  ripe,  to  the 

best  advantage. 

39.  How  to  plant  and  order  saffron  for  the  im- 

provement of  land,  &c. 

40.  Clover,  or  clover  grass  :  how  in  the  best 

manner  to  order  the  seed,  sow,  and  in- 
crease it,  for  the  improvement  of  land. 

41.  St  Foin,  or  French  grass:   directions  for 

sowing,  ordering,  and  improving  it  on 
land. 

42.  Improvement  of  land  by  sowing  and  well 

ordering  of  turnips. 

43.  Improvement  of  land  by  sowing  of  carrots, 

and  how  to  well  order  them,  &c. 

44.  Improvement  of  land  by  sowing  of  parsneps, 

and  the  well  ordering  them. 

45.  Improvement  of  land  by  sowing  weld,  or 

weald,  and  how  to  order  it. 

46.  Improvement  of  land  by  sowing  of  woad, 

and  how  to  order  it. 

47.  Improvement  of  land  by  sowing  madder, 

and  how  to  order  it. 

48.  Woodland  and  indosures  improved,  and  the 

great  advantages  made  thereby. 

49.  Of  oak,  elm,  and  beech :  how  to  order  and 

improve  them  for  the  best  advantage. 

50.  Of  ash,  walnut,  and  chestnut  trees,  &c. : 

their  improvement  and  well  ordering. 
51  •  Of  the  maple,  hora-beam,  quick-beam,  hazle, 
box,  juniper,  holly,  and  fir  trees :  how  to 
order  ana  improve  them. 

52.  Of  trees  delightiDg  in  wet  ground,  as  the 

poplar,  aspen  tree,  alder,  willow,  &c. : 
thur  ordering,  and  the  best  way  to  im- 
prove them. 

53.  Further  improvements  for  ordering  sundry 

sorts  of  trees  for  the  valuable  improve- 
ment.ofJand.  

54.  How  to  order  trees  for  their  better  growing, 

and  more  speedily  turning  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 


Chapter. 

55.  Sundry   trees    not   vet   mentioiied!   their 

growth  and  well  ordering  for  the  improve* 
ment  of  land. 

56.  Of  trees  fitting  for  timber  and  other  uses; 

the  sundry  sorts,  their  goodness,  and 
to  what  uses  properly  to  be  attributed^ 
very  necessary  to  be  known. 

57.  A  true  recipe  how  to  make  the  best  bird- 

lime. 

58.  Wonderful  improvement  of  land  by  plant- 

ing trees,  and  by  enclosures,  showing  the 
advantage  of  it  over  the  lands  that  lie  v( 
common. 

59.  Of  enclosures  and  trees  planted  in  hedge- 

rows, both  fruit  and  others,  and  the 
benefit  thereby  arising  to  the  owners  of 
such  lands. 

60.  Heasons  for  enclosure  and  wooding  of  land, 

both  for  the  public  and  private  advantage, 
and  the  objections  made  against  these 
answered  and  confuted  in  many  con- 
vincing particulars. 

61.  How  to  take  the  stag,    buck,    bare,  fox, 

badger,  wild  goat,  and  otter,  which  de- 
stroy com,  underwoods,  &c. 


ti 


The  Countryman's  Almanack." 


Meager  mentions  four  kinds  of  ploughs:  the 
single-wheeled  plough,  the  double-wheeled  plough, 
the  plain  plough,  or  without  wheels ;  the  double 
plough,  or  having  two  furrow  mould  boards ;  and 
the  plain  Dutch  plough.  The  second  plough  is 
the  turn- wrest  of  Kent.  The  portraits  of  the  im- 
plements are  the  exact  delineations  given  by  Blythe 
in  his  book  of  **  English  improver  improved," 
which  fact,  with  the  same  descriptions  given  by 
Meager,  show  that  no  improvement  had  taken 
place  in  respect  of  ploughs  during  the  half  century 
that  elapsed  betwixt  the  dates  of  the  publication. 

Two  sorts  of  turnips  are  mentioned  :  the  round, 
or  bi)lbous,  and  the  long  parsnep  turnip.  The 
leaves  are  recommended  to  be  rotted  on  the  ground 
for  manure,  and  the  roots  to  be  given  to  cattle  and 
swine.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  preparation  of 
the  land,  nor  of  thinning  the  plants  and  killing  the 
weeds.  Meager  thinks  flax  and  hemp  improve 
the  land,  being  directly  contrary  to  the  modem 
opinion  of  these  plants.  He  knew  the  commonly 
used  manures,  and  gives  the  usual  directions  of 
application.  Marie  was  a  universal  favourite  with 
the  writers  of  these  times. 

llie  Countryman's  Almanack  is  merely  relating 
to  the  weather  from  observed  signs.  The  conclu- 
sion is,— 

North  winds  send  haU,  South  \rinds  rain. 
East  winds  we  bewail,  West  winds  blow  amain. 
North-east  is  cold.  South-east  too  warm. 
North-west  too  bold.  South-west  doth  no  harm. 

Though  no  notice  is  mtde  of  animals,  Meager's 
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book  must  be  reckoned  a  very  considerable  advance 
in  the  progress  of  agriculture.  The  matter  is  bet- 
ter arranged  than  by  the  previous  authors,  and  the 
subjects  are  sooner  related,  and  more  quickly  dis- 
missed.   The  title-page  is  still  loaded  with  the 


contents  of  the  work,  and  the  prefaces  are  lengthy, 
and  the  dedications  clumsy.  Still  a  large  progress 
had  been  made. 

(lb  be  continued,) 


AUTUMN-CLEARING     OF     STUBBLES. 


As  supplementary  to  our  observations  in  the  last 
two  or  three  numbers  of  the  Journal,  on  the  eradi- 
cation of  weeds,  nothing  can  be  more  appropriate 
than  a  few  words  on  autumn-clearing  of  stubbles. 
The  subject  has  been  brought  before  our  readers  in 
a  variety  of  forms.  We  have  alluded  to  its  benefits 
mechanically,  chemically,  and  physiologically ;  and 
to  all  we  have  said  in  commendation  of  it,  we  can 
absolutely  add  nothing,  only  to  reiterate  our  con- 
victions of  its  necessity.  Our  valued  contempo- 
rary, the  North  British  Advertiser,  details  the  mode 
of  root-clearing  in  autumn  adopted  by  Mr.  Tennant, 
of  Shields,  Ayrshire,  which  is  just  one  other  form 
of  clearing  to  those  we  have  before  named.  These 
were  by  the  use  of  Ducie's  scarifier,  which  pos- 
sesses a  wonderful  adaptation  to  land  under  the  in- 
fluence of  root-weeds  which  will  choke  the  general 
run  of  ordinary  implements.  The  next  is,  by  the 
use  of  the  broadshare  or  paring  plough,  which  is 
within  the  compass  of  a  smaller  class  of  farmers, 
and  can  be  worked  easily  with  a  pair  of  horses ; 
and  a  third  is  an  adaptation  of  tines  to  the  common 
drag-harrow,  which  will  be  found  to  suit  a  small 
farmer  who  has  no  desire  to  increase  too  much  his 
number  of  implements. 

We  some  years  ago  adapted  a  share  to  fit  to  the 
ordinary  Finlayson's  harrow,  of  which  a  description 
is  given  below — 

Herein  figure  1  is  the  tine  or  share.  Figure  2 
is  the  socket  for  fitting  it  to  the  bull  of  the  Fin* 
layson's,  in  the  manner  described  in  figure  3. 
A  is  the  socket :  B  the  share ;  C  the  grooves  in  the 
socket ;  D,  a  screw  which  fixes  the  share  in  its 
socket,  by  wedging  it  to  the  bull  E  (balk).  The 
cost  of  &ye  of  these  attached  to  the  Finlayson's 
harrow  will  be  about  £2  or  £2  lOs. ;  and  they  will 
be  found,  for  small  farmers,  a  substitute. 


B 


Fia.2. 


B 


|l[g==i^[@ 


Ffo.  3. 

On  very  light  land,  however,  and  where  the  soil 
is  extremely  dry,  a  Finlayson's  drag  alone  will 
break  up  the  stubble,  and  sever  the  weeds  from  the 
soil  without  burying  them ;  for  the  great  secret  of 
all  autumn-clearing  is  to  arrest  and  separate  the 
weeds  from  the  soil  as  speedily  after  harvest  as  pos- 
sible, without  burying  them  deeper  in  the  soil  than 
they  exist  when  the  cover  of  com  keeps  the  roots  of 
the  oxygen-loving  couch  near  the  surface  of  the 
land.  At  harvest,  the  following  is  an  idea  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  root-fibres  of  the  couch  pene- 
trate the  soil :—  * 


Sorftoe. 


Section  of  tke  Mil  and  tubioil  immediately  after  hanreat 

While  six  weeks  after  harvest*  the  soil  more  resem- 
bles the  sketch  below  i— 


t»    Snrfitoe. 


8UB80IL. 


BeetioB  of  the  aoil  sad  aabaoil  aix  wcaka  after  barveat 

Hoico  the  abeolute  diffienlty  of  dearbg  a  stnbbte 
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increases  every  day  the  operation  is  delayed  after 
harvest. 

Mr.  Tennant  commences  wiib  the  Scottish  grub- 
ber, which  will,  while  the  roots  are  compact  and 
bedded  together  in  knots,  answer  perfectly  well.  He 
first  thoroughly  grubs  the  whole  surface,  and  brings 
the  roots  up,  and  then  harrows  the  whole  once  or 
twice,  so  as  to  separate  the  soil  thoroughly  from  the 
root  and  stems  of  the  com  and  the  stubble.  The 
weeds  thus  exposed  to  the  winter's  frost  and  rains, 
and  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  decompose,  and 
the  ploughing  of  the  lea  goes  on  as  usual  in  the 
month  of  April.  He  also  contends  that  the  soil 
holds  the  manure  better  for  being  so  little  stirred, 
rather  than  being  ploughed  up,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  washing  influences  of  the  winter's  rains.  No 
manure  is  applied  in  the  autumn  to  the  land  ge- 
nerally, but  merely  drilled  with  the  manure.  Two 
ploughings  are  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  spring ; 
and  as  we  understand  his  system,  the  roots  are  not 
gathered  off.  The  soil  becomes  in  a  very  fine  tilth, 
and  the  crop  of  turnips  is  said  to  be  very  secure. 
As  much  as  five  acres  per  day  are  said  to  be  done 
by  the  grubber. 

The  expenses  of  this  against  the  old  system  are 
aaid  to  be  as  follows:  taking  the  last-named  or 
ploughing  plan  of  clearing,  the  expenses  are — 

Autumnal  ploughing £0  10 

Two  grubbings  in  spring,  at  2s.    0  4 

Harrowing  3  doubles,  at  5s.  ..0  5 

Gathering  weeds 0  5 

Two  furrows,  at  10s 1  0 

Harrowing  and  rolling 0  5 


0  per  acre 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


£2    9    0 


Mr.  Tennant's  plan^* 

Autumn  grubbing £0  2 

Two  autumn  barrowings,  at  la.    O  2 

Two  furrows  in  spring,  at  10s.     1  0 

Harrowing,  rolling,  £c O  5 


O  per  acre 

O 

O 

O 


»» 
ft 


£19     0 

Showing  a  saving  of  £1  per  acre.  This,  however, 
we  think  to  be  overstrained.  Four  acres  per  day 
is  as  much  as  can  be  comfortably  doxie  by  three 
horses  per  day,  and  this  with  one  man.  We  hardly 
see  how  a  grubber  could  cover  five  acres,  and  only 
allow  lOs.  for  the  horses  and  men,  when  a  similar 
sum  is  allowed  for  one  acre's  ploughiof^.  We  do 
not  think  ploughing  at  all  so  necessary  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  but  it  is  far  too  much  to  reckon  it 
at  10s.  per  acre. 

Then  how  far,  on  the  generality  of  soils,  may  de- 
pendence be  placed  on  two  facts  essential  to  Mr. 
Tennant's  plan  ?  It  is  certam  that  on  some  soils, 
so  very  light  as  to  contract  moisture  by  capillary 
attraction,  entire  dependence  cannot  be  placed  on 
their  being  entirely  destroyed ;  and  it  is  also  indis- 
putable that  one  grubbing  will  not  be  sufficient  on 
many  soils  to  get  up  the  whole  of  the  root-weeds  to 
the  surface.  Now  if  this  be  so,  it  is  clear  that  on 
some  soils  at  least  this  plan  of  Mr.  Tennant's  will 
not  succeed. 

The  soil  must  be  cleared.  For  though  every  di« 
minution  of  weeds,  how  small  soever  that  may  be, 
is  useful,  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  get  the  whole 
to  the  surface  at  least,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
first  crop  must  generally  be  carted  oflr.  To  bum 
them  is  the  readiest  mode  of  destruction,  but  it  is 
very  wasteful. 

Though  we  neither  quite  agree  with  the  figures 
nor  the  precise  plan  of  Mr.  Tennant,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  autumn-clearing  is  by  far  the 
best  plan  for  all  kinds  of  soil  intenoed  for  turnips. 
— Gardeners*  and  Farmers'  Journal. 


THE    AGRICULTURAL    DISTRICTS    OF    ENGLAND. 

[from  the  times'  commissioner.] 


Morpeth. 
In  this  letter  we  propose  to  give  some  description 
of  the  county  of  Northumberland,  which  we  entered 
from  the  west  by  the  railway  from  Carlisle.  The 
Valley  of  the  Tyne  from  Hexham  to  Newcastle  is 
highly  picturesque  and  fertile.  A  broad  sparkling 
river — now  shut  in  by  high  banks  clothed  with 
venerable  woods,  now  confined  to  its  channel  by 
embankments  protecting  rich  arable  holms,  here 
peacefully  gliding  past  the  graveyard  and  the  parish 
church,  there  more  impetuously  breaking  over  the 
rocky  bed  which  forms  the  base  of  some  old  feudal 
castle — mingles  itself  with  the  tide  a  few  miles  above 
Newcastle,  and  then  exchanges  its  picturesque  cha- 
racter for  that  of  commercial  bustle  and  activity. 
Along  the  river  the  land  is  of  excellent  quality,  let 
at  from  40s.  to  50s.  an  acre,  and  principally  under 
cultivation.  The  holms,  which  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wharfe  or  the  Tees  form  the  rich  feeding  lands 


of  the  district,  are  here  applied  to  the  prodoction  of 
com.  Out  of  the  valley  the  country  is,  on  both 
sides  of  inferior  quality,  much  of  the  south  side 
being  worth  little  more  than  7s.  an  acre,  the  land 
cold  and  undrained,  and  the  farming  of  a  very  ordi- 
nary description. 

Between  Newcastle  and  Morpeth  ihe  soil  is  gene- 
rally a  strong  clay.  Northwards  of  Morpeth  and 
to  the  west  it  is  a  poor  infertile  clay.  Along  the 
seaboard  and  the  line  of  railway  past  Warkworth, 
Alnwick,  Belford,  and  to  the  border  of  the  county, 
it  consists  of  strong  wheat  land,  more  or  less  fertile, 
but  generally  of  superior  quality.  Between  the 
Cheviot  Hills  and  the  ridge  which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Tillside  there  stretches  a  tract  of  ex- 
cellent turnip  land,  held  in  large  farms  by  intelligent 
cultivators,  and  where  the  five-course,  or  Nothum- 
berland,  system  of  farming  finds  its  best  illustra- 
tion.   To  the  westwaid  of  this  the  country  is  high 
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jBLTid  unenclosed,  and  stocked  with  Cheviot  and  half- 
bred  sheep.  The  geological  features  of  the  county 
comprise  the  coal  measures,  millstone  grit,  moun- 
tain limestone,  and  greenstone. 

The  agriculture  of  the  southern  division  of  the 
county  is  not  in  general  at  all  superior  to  that  we 
have  described  on  the  cold  clay  lands  of  Durham. 
The  farms  are  many  of  them  larger  in  extent,  but 
the  land  is  chiefly  und rained,  and,  being  nearly  all 
under  the  plough  and  very  indifferently  stocked,  it 
appears  to  be  in  poor  condition,  and  at  present 
prices  must  be  bearing  hard  on  the  capital  of  the 
occupying  tenants.  Very  many  farms  have  been 
surrendered  to  the  landlords,  who  are  now  becommg 
thorough! V  impressed  with  the  necessity  in  which 
they  Stan  a,  either  to  meet  their  tenants  liberally  by 
encouraging  drainage  and  affording  them  temporary 
relief,  or  to  find  their  whole  estates  abandoned  to 
them  in  wretched  condition.  The  appearance  of 
the  farm  horses  and  the  quality  of  the  scanty  stock 
sufficiently  evidence  the  straits  to  which  many  of 
the  smaller  farmers  have  already  been  reduced, 
while  the  less  carefully  prepared  fallows  and  dimi- 
nished accumulations  of  manure  afford  no  promise 
that  the  returns  of  next  year  will  better  their  cir- 
cumstances. Tlie  reUance  has  been  so  wholly  on 
grain  that  any  abatement  of  rent,  which  is  unaccom- 
panied by  a  wise  expenditure  m  improvement  bv 
drainage,  so  as  to  encourage  the  keeping  of  stock 
and  the  more  certain  action  of  manure,  will  only 
postpone  for  a  little  the  inevitable  crisis.  It  must 
surprise  many  who  have  hitherto  been  led  to  con- 
sider the  agriculture  of  Northumberland  as  a  model 
for  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  to  learn  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  county,  extending  from  near  New- 
castle on  both  sides  of  the  railway  as  far  north  as 
Wa^'kworth,  is  as  little  drained  and  as  badly  farmed 
as  any  district  we  have  yet  seen  in  England,  and 
that  the  occupiers  of  the  small  farms  can  only  eke 
out  a  scanty  subsistence  by  careful  parsimony,  and 
by  employing  no  labour  except  that  of  themselves 
and  their  families. 

The  larger  farms  in  the  district  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking  are  better  cultivated,  but  the  farmers 
are  even  less  hopeful.  In  the  best  times  they  assert 
that  they  never  could  calculate  on  making  a  gross 
return  from  their  farms  equivalent  to  two  rents,  and 
that  now  most  of  them  can  scarcely  make  even  one. 
Many  of  them  occupy  more  than  one  farm,  and,  as 
the  farms  of  this  class  extend  to  from  400  to  700 
acres  each,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  one  holding 
of  1,000  to  1,500  acres  altogether.  I1ie  business 
they  declare  not  to  have  been  a  good  one  ever  since 
the  war,  and,  the  management  continuing  much  the 
same,  it  is  now  worse  than  ever.  A  great  reduction 
in  the  rent,  we  were  assured  by  one  extensive  farmer, 
would  not  adequately  meet  his  present  difficulties. 
A  case  in  illustration  was  mentioned  to  us  of  a 
strong  clay  farm  of  good  wheat  land,  600  acres  in 
extent,  the  rent  of  which  in  1825  was  upwards  of 
£S00,  besides  £100  more  for  tythe,  but  which,  not- 
withstanding a  large  expenditure  by  the  landlord, 
would  not  at  present  bring  much  more  from  a  tenant 
than  half  the  former  rent.  Such  statements  must 
be  received  with  considerable  caution,  though  on 
the  whole  they  show  that  the  amount  of  rent  has 
hitherto  been  out  of  all  proportion  ia  excess  of  the 


gross  prodnce  as  the  farming  is  at  present  con- 
Qucted,  and  that  the  two  must  in  future  be  made 
more  justly  to  approximate. 

Nearly  all  the  landlords  in  the  district  are  now 
satisfied  that  to  keep  their  land  in  cultivation  they 
must  be  ready  to  assist  their  tenants  with  drainage 
and  farm  buildings.  Many  have  also  given  abate- 
ments of  rent,  and  it  is  believed  that  those  who 
have  hitherto  declined  to  do  so  are  accumulating 
arrears  much  heavier  in  reality  than  the  loss  they 
would  suffer  by  any  voluntary  abatement.  All  the 
agents  who  have  been  authorised  to  make  abate- 
ments are  ready  to  give  you  instances  in  which 
arrears  have  been  at  once  paid  oflf  in  consequence 
of  this  liberality,  and  of  the  confidence  which  it  has 
given  to  the  tenants  to  go  on  with  such  improve- 
ments as  form  the  best  guarantee  to  the  landlord 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  future  rental.  We  may 
here  describe  the  arrangements  which  the  leading 
landlords  of  the  county  are  at  present  adopting. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  whose  great 
estates  in  this  county  are,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  farms,  let  on  holdings  from  year  to  year, 
offers  a  revaluation  to  every  tenant  who  finds  his 
farm  to  dear.  This  is  made  by  two  gentlemen  in 
the  district,  of  high  character  and  competence,  and 
is  binding  on  both  landlord  and  tenant.  If  the 
latter,  however,  prefer  to  quit  the  farm,  be  is  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  The  valuation  assumes  a  certain 
rate  as  the  average  price  of  wheat,  and  at  this  rate 
all  the  new  valuations  are  made,  so  that  the  dif- 
ferent farms  may  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing, 
and  the  whole  estate  be  in  a  position  for  an  uni- 
form piinciple  to  be  adopted  hereafter  in  any  further 
adjustment  that  may  be  necessary.  The  result  of 
these  valuations  has  been  a  slight  reduction  of 
rent,  though  in  one  or  two  instances  there  was  an 
increase.  The  Duke  then  makes  a  discretionary 
abatement,  corresponding  to  the  difference  between 
the  real  and  assumed  rate  of  prices,  and  this  has 
been  12  percent,  on  the  com  farms,  and  8  per 
cent,  on  the  turnip  and  stock  farms.  His  Grace 
likewise  executes  the  requisite  drainage  on  his 
estates  at  a  charge  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  sup- 
plymg  the  pipes  from  his  kilns  at  prime  cost.  He 
expends  what  is  necessary  for  the  improvement  of 
farm  buildings  without  any  charge  on  the  tenant. 
In  an  instance  where  a  lease  and  com  rent  was 
desired  by  the  tenant,  the  Duke  acquiesced.  He 
offered  leases  to  any  of  his  tenants  who  might  de- 
sire them»  but  it  is  said  that  his  offer  was  accepted 
by  only  two  farmers,  so  highly  does  his  Grace  stand 
in  the  confidence  of  the  county. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  has  a  considerable  estate 
in  the  countv,  much  of  it  very  poor  land,  but  his 
Uberality  to  Lis  tenantrv  is  proverbial.  His  abate- 
ments here  are  said  to  be  equal  to  30  per  cent.,  and 
this  on  a  rental  confessed  to  be  moderate.  He 
drains  to  any  extent  for  5  per  cent. 

Earl  Grey  has  not  made  any  general  abatement, 
but  he  relieves  any  tenant  who  wishes  to  quit  his 
farm ;  and  in  a  case  where  a  tenant  occupied  seve- 
ral ver^  valuable  farms  on  Lord  Grey's  estate  he 
was  relieved  of  one  which  he  desired  to  quit,  and 
permitted  to  retain  the  others,  which  were  better 
worth  the  money.  Lord  Grey  executes  any  drain- 
age that  if  re^uued  at  a  chuge  of  6  per  cent* 
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Lord  Veraon  drains  for  his  tenants,  paying  for 
both  tiles  and  labour,  free  of  all  charge. 

The  Marquis  of  Waterford  f^ives  20  per  cent,  of 
abatement,  and  makes  a  large  expenditure  in  farm 
buildings  for  his  tenants. 

These  instances  may  be  taken  as  illustrating  the 
manner  in  which  the  landlords  of  Northumberland 
are  meeting  the  present  crisis ;  though  we  regret 
to  say  that  on  some  estates  of  great  extent  the  pro- 
prietors are  so  embarrassed  that  they  plead  tneir 
inabihty  to  meet  their  tenants  either  in  one  way  or 
another. 

In  the  southern  division  of  the  county  the  prac- 
tice, in  letting  farms,  has  generally  been  by  the 
agent  naming  the  rent  and  offering  the  farm  to  a 
tenant.  On  the  turnip  farms  of  the  north  this  has 
been  the  exception,  the  rule  being  to  advertise  for 
tenders  and  encourage  che  utmost  competition. 

Some  particulars  as  to  the  cultivation  of  indiin- 
dual  farms  will  best  convey  an  idea  of  the  agricul- 
tural practice  of  the  different  districts  of  the  county. 
On  a  turnip  farm  belongmg  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, 400  acres  in  extent,  the  tenant  grows  60  acres 
of  turnips,  25  acres  of  which  are  swedes.  He  has 
a  considerable  portion  of  old  grass,  and  the  rest  of 
the  farm  has  been  hitherto  managed  in  a  five-course. 
The  tenant  contemplates  extending  this  to  six  or 
seven  course  by  keeping  his  land  three  or  four  years 
in  grass.  On  this  tarm,  which  is  superior  turnip 
land,  and  considered  a  model  in  its  neighbourhood 
of  Hberal  management  on  the  part  of  the  tenant, 
four  cattle  are  fattened  in  winter,  and  about  36  are 
half-fed  in  winter,  and  finished  on  the  best  grass  in 
summer.  A  stock  of  80  Leicester  ewes  is  kept,  the 
produce  of  which,  about  120  lambs  in  number,  are 
rattened  on  the  farm.  The  best  are  ready  as  soon 
as  they  are  shorn,  and  last  year  were  sold  at  338. 
each,  besides  their  wool,  wnich  fetched  7s.  more. 
The  rest  are  put  on  young  grass  and  sent  off  as 
they  become  ready.  Five  pairs  of  horses  in  winter 
and  six  in  summer  carry  on  the  work  of  the  farm. 
10  carts  of  strawyard  dung  and  12  bushels  of  bones 
per  acre  are  applied  to  the  turnip  crop,  but  this  is 
reckoned  an  unusually  liberal  dose  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. The  old  grass  land  is  occasionally  cut 
for  hay,  and  seldom  receives  any  manure.  The 
stock  are  all  fed  in  open  yards  during  the  winter. 

The  ordinary  management  of  strong  land  farms 
is  the  four-course,  occasionally  extended  by  the 
introduction  of  beans.  Very  few  turnips  are  grown ; 
and,  as  nothing  else  is  tried  on  the  fallow  division, 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  bare  fallowed.  24  bushels 
of  wheat  may  be  reckoned  the  average  produce 
from  the  best  land.  One  farm  which  we  visited 
had  been  increased  20  per  cent,  in  its  produce  of 
wheat  by  pipe  drainage,  and  the  farmer  declared 
himself  satisfied  that  this  was  a  more  valuable 
boon  to  him  than  a  temporary  abatement  of  rent  to 
the  same  amount.  On  this,  as  on  very  many  farms 
in  the  district,  a  sleam  engine  is  employed  for 
thrashing  the  com  crop,  but  it  is  not  applied  to 
crushing  corn,  cutting  hay  or  straw,  steaming  or 
cooking  food,  or  in  fact  to  any  other  purpose  than 
thrashing.  No  manure  whatever  is  purchased,  and 
no  cake,  com,  or  other  feeding  stuff. 

On  the  home  farm  at  Howick  the  Hon.  Captain 
Grey  has  b^n  for  some  years  back  endeavouring  to 


introduce  many  improved  practices  wfaich  the  ex- 
perience of  other  counties  has  sanctioiDed.  By 
thoroughly  draining,  subsoiling,  and  heavily  ma- 
nuring his  land,  he  has  greatly  increased  its  pro- 
duce both  of  com  and  green  crops.  The  com  is  all 
drilled  and  horsehoed.  The  root  crops  are  taken 
from  the  ground  without  iniury  to  its  surface  by 
the  use  of  CrosskiU's  portable  railway.  The  rails 
are  found  very  easy  to  shift,  and  the  work  goes  on 
with  great  expedition.  The  Swedes  are  carried  on 
the  rails  to  the  headland,  where  they  are  stored  till 

niired  in  long  narrow  heaps,  thatcned  with  straw, 
andsome  cattle-lodge  has  been  erected,  but  on 
a  scale  unnecessarily  costly,  for  the  stall  and  box- 
feeding  of  cattle.  The  weight  of  the  different  kinds 
of  food  consumed  by  the  animals  is  registered,  and 
their  relative  progress  is  ascertained  monthly  hy 
puttinjf  each  animal  on  the  weighing  machine. 
Expenments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  re- 
spective merits  of  stall  and  box  feeding.  A  trial 
last  season  proved  the  advantage  of  house  feeding 
in  summer  as  compared  with  grazing  in  the  field. 
Two  short-homed  cattle,  two-and-a-half  years  old, 
as  nearly  of  the  same  quality  and  condition  as  pos« 
sible,  were  weighed  on  June  14,  and  each  fonnd 
to  be  78  stone.  The  one  was  tumed  out  on  good 
pasture,  the  other  was  put  into  a  loose  box  in  the 
cattle-lodge,  where  it  received  cut  ffrass,  with  the 
addition  of  2lb.  of  oilcake  daily,  xhe  two  cattle, 
with  others  likewise  experimented  on,  were  weighed 
every  month,  and  on  October  22  the  box-fed  ani- 
mal was  found  to  have  gained  26  stones,  and  the 
pastured  one  only  13.  llie  saving  in  the  consump- 
tion of  food  far  more  than  compensated  the  cost 
of  oilcake  and  attendance,  so  that  the  increased 

gain  of  weight,  besides  the  accumulation  of  valua- 
le  manure,  formed  a  clear  advantage  in  favour  of 
the  box-feeding  and  soiling  S3rstem.  The  other 
cattle  submitted  to  the  same  experiment  showed 
the  same  result,  though  not  in  an  equal  proportion 
of  increase.  The  monthly  weighings  showed  that 
while  the  pasture  was  fresh  and  juicy,  and  the 
weather  warm,  the  cattle  made  most  progress  in 
the  field.  After  the  27th  of  August  the  grass 
began  to  fail  in  quality,  and  the  pastured  lot  then 
fell  back  greatly,  while  the  box-fed  lot  continued  to 
increase  and  improve.  An  experiment  was  tried, 
two  years  in  succession,  to  ascertain  the  advantage 
of  putting  ewes  on  rape  at  the  end  of  Septemb^, 
which  clear!)  proved  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per 
cent,  in  the  produce  of  lambs  as  the  result  of  tnis 
practice.  A  very  paying  class  of  stock  here  is  the 
small  highland  cattle,  bought  at  the  August  Fal- 
kirk tryst,  at  from  £2  l6s.  to  £3  each.  They  ars 
tumed  out  on  rough  pasture,  where  they  feed 
during  the  winter,  getting  but  a  very  small  aUow- 
ance  of  turnips  in  snow  or  frost,  and  therefore  kept 
at  a  trifling  cost,  then  placed  during  the  summer 
on  better  pasture,  and  sold  off  fat  in  October  at 
£10  to  £11  each. 

The  farm  of  Beal,  on  the  line  of  railway  between 
Belford  and  Berwick,  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
best  managed  strong  land  farms  in  Northumber- 
land. It  contains  1,050  acres,  270  of  which  are 
permanent  pasture.  The  rest  of  it  is  managed  on 
the  four-course  system,  varied  by  having  a  portion 
of  the  clover  hxtik  in  drilled  beans,  which  removes 
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the  clover  on  that  part  to  a  greater  interval,  and 
makes  it  a  more  certain  plant.  Where  the  beans 
have  been  taken  the  land  is  left  two  years  in  pas- 
ture ;  360  acres  are  annually  in  white  crop —wheat, 
barley,  and  oats ;  60  acres  in  beans,  and  1 20  acres 
is  sown  grasses ;  while  180  acres  are  in  bare  fallow 
and  turnips,  80  of  which  are  swedes  and  80  white 
turnips.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  may  be  30 
bushels,  of  oats  (Hopetoun  or  Angus)  44  bushels, 
of  barlev  40  bushels,  and  of  beans  30  bushels  per 
acre.  The  whole  of  the  fallow  is  manured  with 
dung,  the  swedes  with  20  carts  of  dung  and  2  cwt. 
of  guano  per  acre ;  and  the  beans  are  manured  with 
dung,  and  cultivated  in  raised  ridges,  27  inches 
apart,  like  potatoes,  and  repeatedly  horse  and  hand 
hoed  and  kept  clean. 

The  stock  kept  on  this  farm  consists  of  25  calves 
reared ;  60  cattle  are  fed  in  the  yards  and  boxes 
during  the  winter,  40  of  which  receive  full  feeding 
of  swedes,  with  4lb.  of  oilcake  and  4lb.  of  beanmed 
each  daily  for  the  last  six  weeks,  and  go  out  of  the 
yards  fat ;  20  are  half-fed  in  winter  on  turnips  and 
swedes,  and  are  finished  off  on  the  best  grass  early 
in  summer.  By  this  management  Mr.  Scott,  the 
tenant,  finds  he  can  keep  a  larger  number  of  cattle 
to  break  down  his  straw  into  manure  than  if  he 
were  fully  to  fatten  on  the  same  quantity  of  tur- 
nips a  smaller  number  of  cattle.  When  the  cattle 
go  to  grass  to  be  fed  off  they  receive  4lb.  of  oil- 
cake each  daily,  and  with  this  addition  to  their  food 
the  field  can  fatten  off  20  cattle  better  than  it  can 
14  without  cake,  while  the  land  is  yearly  improv- 
ing in  couseouence.  240  Leicester  ewes  are  kept, 
and  their  proauce,  320  hoggets,  are  sold  fat  off  tne 
farm  annually.  'Fhe  rest  of  the  grass  land  is  pas- 
tured by  a  flymg  or  a  shifting  stock.  The  lease  was 
entered  into  in  1839>  and  the  rent  of  the  farm  is 
£1,700,  tythe-free. 

Mr.  Scott  has  tile-drained  600  acres  of  the  farm 
at  his  own  expense,  the  landlord  having  allowed 
him  one  acre  of  clay  to  burn  at  his  own  risk,  but 
with  leave  to  sell  to  others  as  well  as  to  supply  him- 
self. At  that  time,  1839  to  1846,  tileries  were  less 
common  than  they  are  now,  and  Mr.  Scott  found 
tilemaking  a  very  profitable  business ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  the  expense  of  draining  his  farm  was 
thereby  materially  lightened. 

The  cattle  are  principally  kept  in  courts  with 
sheds,  one  lot  being  fed  singly  in  boxes.  Mr. 
Scott  contemplates  feeding  a  portion  of  his  stock 
in  the  yards,  during  summer,  on  cut  grass,  for  the 
purpose  of  more  perfectly  converting  his  great  bulk 
of  straw  into  good  manure.    At  present  the  manure 


heaps  have  to  be  turned  twice  or  three  times  before 
they  can  be  sufficiently  rotted.  The  farm  is  very 
clean  and  in  high  condition,  but  the  arrangement 
of  the  buildings,  which  are  old,  is  very  defective, 
and  must  occasion  considerable  waste  of  labour  to 
the  tenant. 

The  subject  of  drainage,  and  the  propriety  of 
levelling  down  the  old  crooked  ridges  on  the  strong 
lands  throughout  this  county,  have  been  frequently 
brought  to  our  notice.  The  practical  men  all  agree 
as  to  the  advantage  of  having  pipes  or  tiles  with  a 
sufficient  orifice  to  insure  a  circulation  of  air  as  well 
as  to  carry  off  water.  Anything  less  than  two  inches 
thev  think  inadequate  to  this  purpose.  With  regard 
to  tne  depth  of  drains  there  is  likewise  considerable 
difference  of  opinion,  the  most  experienced  being 
agreed  on  the  advantage  of  a  depth,  if  possible,  of 
not  less  than  3i  feet,  in  many  cases  in  this  county, 
however,  drains  are  still  being  put  in  with  the  old 
and  expensive  3-inch  horseshoe  tiles  and  soles  at  2 
feet  in  depth  and  15  feet  apart,  just  as  if  the  expe- 
rience gained  during  the  last  few  years  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  country  had  never  been  heard  of  here. 
Every  farmer  we  have  spoken  to  strenuously  disap- 
proves the  ploughing  down  of  the  old  crookecf  ridges. 
These  were  made  ages  ago  by  our  forefathers  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  that  which  we  now  more 
perfectly  manage  by  under-drainage.  But  the 
system  nas  been  so  long  continued  that  the  subsoil 
when  cut  across  (as  was  shown  to  us  by  Mr. 
Dand,  of  Field-house),  presents  the  same  curva- 
ture as  the  surface ;  and,  in  cases  where  the  at- 
tempt to  plough  down  has  been  carried  out,  the 
result  is  said  to  have  been,  that  the  top  of  the  old 
ridge  being  completely  bared  of  ffood  soil,  produces 
little  or  nothing,  while  the  old  furrow,  oy  being 
rendered  too  strong,  gives  a  ''lodged"  and  badly 
filled  crop.  In  a  case  in  which  the  opinion^f  prac- 
tical men  is  so  unanimous,  we  think  it  behoves 
others  with  less  experience  to  be  cautious.  Nor, 
indeed,  after  a  field  has  been  drained,  is  there  any 
practical  inconvenience  worth  mentioning  in  the 
shape  of  these  crooked  ridges.  Mr.  Scott,  of  Beal, 
never  ploughs  his  down,  bat  he  drills  his  turnip 
crop  across  them;  he  draws  off  his  land  for 
sowing  his  corn  crops  across  them  for  the  con- 
venience of  correct  seeding  and  reaping ;  and  he 
ploughs  his  lea  across  them  for  the  same  con- 
venience. In  working  his  green  crop  land  he  again 
forms  the  old  ridge,  and  maintains  it  in  its  ancient 
shape. 

liabourers  are  everywhere  fully  employed  and  at 
good  wages. 
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Seven  o'clock  brings  a  •ummons  to  arise ;  and  although  an 
early  hour  for  a  bridegroom,  it  mast  be  attended  to,  because 
"  Jacob/'  my  bailiff  and  factotum,  has  appointed  to  see  me 
"fust  thing  i'th'  maming,"  about  giving  the  men  their  orders 
^iih  regard  to  cutting  an  unnecessary  drain  to  an  unheard-of 
depth.  I  yawn  my  way  to  my  dressing-ro^m,  where  there  is 
no  fire,  for  the  new  housemaid  b  not  an  early  riser,  and  "  mat- 
ter" is  too  {prcen  at  the  trade  to  bare  yet  become  macU  of  • 


^fldplioanm.  Loke-warm  water  produeet  a  nigged  share, 
and  ladoriDg  myself  in  dreadnought  attire,  I  aocompaDy 
"  Jacob**  through  a  drissliiig  rain  to  the  "  thirty  acres,"  there 
to  find  two  of  the  men  cannot  come  because  to-dsy  happena  to 
be  "  Weatherley  rerd,"  and  for  all  the  good  I  have  done  by 
my  exertions  I  might  just  as  well  have  remained  in  bed.  A 
second  toilet  fits  me  for  breakfast,  and  I  look  forward  to  a 
comiiocUhle  tod  domestic  meal,  the  aorelt/  of  baTin;  my  tea 
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nude  by  Mrt.  Nogo  (I  ctimot  quite  bring  m jielf  to  ctU  ber 
*'  Nelly")  not  baring  yet  worn  off.  Tbe  widow,  bowerer,  bat 
bad  experience  in  tbe  ways  of  tbe  world,  and  one  of  tbeleMona 
wbicb  it  baa  inculcated  is  never  to  bnrry  berself— above  all,  in 
aucb  an  important  ceremony  aa  tbe  toilette ;  to  I  am  reduced 
to  tbe  painful  alternative  of  beginning  breakfast  witbont  ber 
(in  wbicb  case  I  sball  appear  cburliib,  and  bave  my  tea  badly 
made),  or  of  sittiBg  down  to  tbe  day-before-yrsttrday'i  paper, 
already  conned  tbrongb,  and  last  night  fsUen  asleep  om,  to 
^t  in  patience  for  the  azrtval  of  my  better  bait    Down  she 

.  eomeaat  lengtb,  very  niodly  dresaed,  but  not  feeling  "vtry 

.  well/'  whicbl  bave  already  learned  meaiii  being  sUgbt^ out  of 
aorta,  and  is  a  bad  beghming  for  tbe  day.  "  If  y  desr,"  I  wi«b 
you  would  speak  to  James  about  tbat.tea-pot;  it  ia  disgraee- 
fnlly  cleaned,  and  notbing  spoils  servanta  so  muck  aa  passing 
overtbese  things.**  James  is  the  new  footman,  a  sii-ibot 
msgnifico,  and  I  should  just  as  soon  think  of  reprimanding 
Julius  CKsar ;  but  I  dare  say  ^frs.  N.  will  do  it  fbr  me,  and 
twice  aa  effleetually.  "  Ton*ll  drive  me  to  the  lodge.  Til ,  after 
hmcheon,"  adds  my  wile,  in  an  accent  I  neter  quite  like  to  dis- 
obey; and  altboogb  I  bad  meant  to  get  a  quiet  afternoon's 
diootinf^  I  cspiesi  a  ready  compliannr,  and  bicakfiut  pto- 
gmtfacomftNTtaUy;  I  am  just  going  to  bave  a  aecood  cop  of 
tea,  when  entera  stately  Jamei^  aa  though  be  were  Muiouocing 
a  duke,  to  ssiy  that  "  farmer  Veal"  is  waiting  to  see  me  in  tbe 
study,  as  aervants  always  persist  in  calling  the  apartment  where 
"  master"  keeps  his  guns,  &c.  and  as  the  gentle  ICrs.  N.  sig- 
nifies "  I  bed  better  speak  to  him  at  once  and  have  done  with 
it,"  I  forego  my  other  cup  and  hasten  to  an  interview  with  the 
yeoman,  having  fbr  its'  object  the  purchase  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  what  are  termed  **  atovt  ptgs."  Tt  k  by  this  time  getting 
towards  lioon,  the  hour  at  wbieb  I  was  onee  aoeaatomed  to 
o^oy  tbe  doable  hnuiy  of  a  bode  and  a  cigar;  bat  these 
» littering  habits,"  ai  Mrs.  N.  calls  them,  I  have  entirdy  aban- 

.  doaed  fsff  ever,  and  contenting  myaelf  with  the  unsatis£M:tory 
substitute  of  a  tooth-pick,  I  accompany  "  Jacob"  to  the  yard  to 
inspect  ^  nffw  anivsl  in  the  shape  of  a  fiimous  short-homed 
bull,  whpm  I  have  purchased  at  the  price  of  a  hunter,  but  whom 
I  dare  not  approach  inth  any  of  the  familiarity  with  which  I 
shoiildhsndle  tbe  latter  animal.  "Jacob"  ^unks  t  psid  too 
much  money  for  him,  !n  which  opinion  I  cordisHy  cohicide,  and 
the  morofng  pasa^'  off  in  a  aeries  of  fliult<  findings  with  ineffi- 
cient bridklayers  and  doH  Isbonrers,  who  only  aeem  to  eompre- 
bend  how  much  move  profitable  it  ia  to  work  by  "the  day" 
than  by  "  the  foot."  Luncheon,  in  which  I  detect  mora  of 
yesterday's  dinner  than  I  oould  easily  believe  to  have  sur- 
vived, is  interrupted  by  the  collector  of  rates  and  taxes  (im- 

.  poat^  which  I  fancy  my  predecesspr  Segundo  never  dreamed  of 
paying),  and  that  functionary  seems  disposed  to  visit  upon  the 
successor  aU  the  deficiences  incurred  by  the  previous  owner. 
*'  Have  you  ordered  the  pony-carriage.  Til.  ?**  says  Mrs.  N. ; 
and  my  multifSttious  bccupstions  havirg  prevented  tbe  morn- 
ing visit  to  the  stable,  which  I  had  always  looked  forward  to  as 
so  principal  a  charm  of  a  n^lar  life,  I  am  Ibiced  to  confess 
that  I  have  neglected  to  do  so^  snd  to  swaUow  aa  I  best  may 
tbe  i&voluhtary  aadamation  of  "  Dear,  bow  stupid  1"  which 
escfipes  fiom  the  lipa  that  have  so  lately  vowed  "to  love, 
hoootti;  md  obciy."    Tbe  filth  of  the  straw  yard  hu  made  it 

.  necessary  to  a^ioum  on^  more  to  the  dressing-room,  before  I 


am  fit  to  enter  a  carriage  of  any  descriptiaii ;  and  thia  time, 
with  a  pardonable  anxiety  to  i^pear  to  advantage  in  the  eyss 
of  my  kte  wedded  wife,  I  get  myself  up  with  more  than  coai- 
mon  care  and  smartness.  Alas !  the  new  acmtli-downa,  placed 
in  a  seduded  meadow  at  the  back  of  the  koaae,  have  «ie  aad 
all  broke  firom  their  moorings  in  a  state  of  timid  iBsabocdina* 
tlon  ludieroua  to  contemplate ;  aad  I  cannot  resiat  lendbig  my 
dssistance  to  "  JaeoV  and  his  mymndona.  Hi  recliWiiiiig  Cbs 
wooUy  truants  to  their  orighud  bounds.  YamfisiMd  betts 
harmonise  bat  iU  with  a  day  soil,  and  I  am  gaeetad  '^aaaviiy 
nnbdy  figure^"  when  I  at  length  tdm  ay  aaat  aa  th«  tm- 
chaise  en  ren/e  foe  Topthomt  Lodge.  The  aq«iie  ia  Boi  at 
home,  having  gone  to  shoot  the  outlying  coverts,  at  Moar-bsBk, 
whither,  bad  it  not  been  for  my  fhrming  aivoeatioin,  I  vas  to 
have  accompanied  him,  and  where  he  is  now  peppering  away  ia 
all  the  enjoyment  of  a  cspital  day'a  spoit ;  ao  there  ia  nothing 
for  it  but  to  drive  quietly  home  again.  The  pony  auddesily 
falh  lame,  and  at  the  same  time  a  tempest  of  wind  and  nb, 
which  has  been  brewhig  in  tbe  berison  daring  the  whole  after- 
noon, bants  upon  us  in  pltHesa  feiy,  snd  aa  there  ia  nets 
building  hr  milea  of  onr  road,  we  are  expoeed  to  the  vhsb 
fiolenoe  of  the  stann.  Ihe  nmbrellaa  hara  be«m  fesgutfam  of 
eouae,  and  we  an  dnncbed  to  the  skin;  Mrs.  N'a.  rtdienkt 
toilettc^part  of  the  lat^y  acquired  trwuten,  hang  conpktc^ 
apoiled»aad  my  sweet  hride*s  silence,  nottosay  reserTe,baoomiBg 
more  profound  with  each  succeeding  gust  We  readi  "Wild- 
wood  at  last»  and  here  a  dry  suit  of  clothes,  albeit  indued  in  a 
smoky  dressing-room,  restore  me  to  something  approadimg 
towards  comfort,  and  I  nfraia  firom  dntorbing  Mrs.  M.,  m 
hopes  that  by  the  time  dinner  is  annonaoed  she  may  have  re- 
covered her  former  gaity  and  cheerftdnesa.  That  netiaaarj 
meal  ia  kept  waiting,  and  the  matton  irretrievably  apailt,  by 
an  enforced  interview  with  one  of  my  new  tenants,  who  tddug 
the  opportunity  of  his  return  ficom  Wcatherictyrevd  in  a  stste 
of  tipsy  jocularity  for  an  ill-timed  interview  with  his  landlord 
on  matters  of  business^  is  good  enough  to  favour  me  with  his 
company  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  during  whidi  he  dis- 
cusses the  weather,  the  ministry,  Mrs.  Nogo*s  health,  in  abort 
everything  in  the  worid  except  the  point  at  isane,  and  eren- 
tualty  tskcs  hia  departure,  having  eflCected  no  dedded  vesalt 
except  the  ruin  of  my  over-roatted  Joint.  A  quiet  ewnag,  a 
anooie  over  the  "QumUrlf*  undisturbed  by  any  mwaie  (for 
Mrs.  Nogo  eonfesses  ahe  has  become  "  very  idle  nbent  plsy- 
ing"),  and  a  eap  of  tea  at  nine  o'dodc,  would  eoDoele  ma  for 
theanuoyances  of  the  dsy,  but  that  my  rest  is  intarrupted  and 
my  nerves  shaken  by  the  keeper  bringii^f  in  a  poacher  whom 
he  has  taken  at  this  untimely  hour,  and  whom  he  seems  to  ex- 
pect, in  the  double  cspadty  of  magistrate  and  proprietor,  I 
sh^l  tranaport  on  the  spot.  He  evening  is  conduded  by  a 
perusal  of  the  county  paper,  in  which  the  account  of  a  horrid 
burglary  accompanied  wilAi  violence,  and  perpetrated  at  a  lone 
flnrm-house  not  twelve  miles  from  where  we  Uve,  aenda  me  to 
bed  not  at  all  aatisfM  that  the  life  of  a  country  gmtleaMB,  re- 
siding on  hia  own  property  and  forming  hia  own  acrea,  ia  half 
iocb  a  oouraa  of  unruffled  prosperity  as  in  my  London  caner  I 
had  ever  been  taught  to  cosisider  it. — From  pauageg  ia  tJu 
Lift  ^  TUhtru  Nogo,  Em^.,  ia  tkt  Sporting  Magatine  fvr 
October. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  POULTRY  TO  FARMERS. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Sparkenhoe  Farmers'  Club  (Leicestershire),  Mr. 
Harrison  read  a  most  interesting  paper  on  this 
subject,  in  which  he  says,—"  I  set  out  by  en- 
deavouring to  combat  an  opinion  which  I  find  is 
pretty  generally  held  by  farmers,  that  hens  and 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys  especially,  are 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  depredators,  whose 
business  it  is  to  rob  the  fields  and  stack-yards,  for 
the  sole  advantage  of  the  mistress  of  the  family. 
There  may,  I  admit,  be  some  grounds  for  the  pre- 
valence of  this  opinion,  in  the  fact  that  whilst  the 
master  sees  the  mischief  which  is  done  both  to  the 
field  and  stacks  by  the  poultry,  be  is  kept  by  the 
mistress  as  much  as  possible  in  ignorance  of  the 
profit,  and  is  scarcely  ever  allowed  to  know  its 
return.  I  shall  at  once  admit  that  fowls  and  poul- 
try generally  will  make  great  havoc  in  a  growing 
crop  of  com.  I  will  admit,  too,  that  they  are  very 
great  nuisances  in  a  well-kept  rick-yard,  and  that 
they  are  intolerable  pests  when  they  make  frequent 
visits  to  the  garden.  But,  allow  me  to  ask,  will  not 
a  little  care  and  extra  labour  greatly  lessen  such 
evils,  if  not  prevent  them  altogether  ?  Now  it  has 
more  than  once  met  my  observation,  that  a  farmer 
who  has  well  scolded  his  wife  and  daughters  for 
the  depredation  of  their  poultry  committed  near  a 
gate  or  in  the  comer  of  a  field,  has  allowed  the 
sparrows  to  feast  at  their  ease  until  they  had  strip- 
ped the  headland  of  the  field  entirely  of  its  corn. 
I  have  heard  a  very  considerable  farmer  gmdge  a 
breakfast  to  his  wife's  hens  out  of  his  com  field, 
when  he  saw,  without  the  least  complaint,  wood- 
pigeons  and  pheasants  from  bis  landlord's  cover 
rise  from  his  field  by  scores.  And  is  there  not 
many  a  farmer  among  us  who  will  chase  the  hens 
fromthe  rick-yard  from  the  feelingthat  he  cannot  per- 
mit such  wanton  waste,  whilst  he  views  with  compa- 
rative indifference  the  depredation  of  vermin,  and 
tolerates  the  ravages  of  rats  and  mice  ?  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  must  not  be  supposed  to  justify  waste 
in  one  place,  by  proving  the  existence  of  it  else- 
where. I  merely  wish  to  ask  whether  prejudice 
may  not  cause  us  to  overrate  the  damage  in  one 
case,  as  much  as  it  leads  us  to  nndervaiue  it  in  the 
other  ?  A  comer  in  a  field  of  wheat  or  barley  trod- 
den down  is  very  offensive  to  the  eye ;  but  value  the 
damage,  then  measure  the  ground,  and  I  will  an- 
swer for  it  that  an  acre  {at  the  same  rate)  will  be 
worth  a  very  considerable  sum.  So,  in  the  stack- 
yard, a  good  fork-full  of  com  pulled  from  the  rick, 
and  distributed  around  it,  would  appear  nothing 


less  than  a  decent  waggon  load.  But  I  am  not  even 
advocating  this  waste.  Let  all  the  gates  and  gaps 
against  the  corn-fields  be  thomed ;  let  also  all  the 
stock  of  loose  com  standing  upon  the  ground  in 
the  rick-yard  be  protected  by  hurdles  or  faggots ; 
and  if  the  poultry  will  not  pay  the  expenses  of  this 
precautionary  labour,  let  it  at  once  be  given  up. 
There  are  times,  I  believe,  at  which  it  may  be  a 
matter  of  good  policy,  as  well  as  of  necessity,  to 
supply  the  poultry  in  the  farm -yard  with  a  small 
allowance  of  food.  It  would  be  folly  to  leave  our 
cattle  and  our  sheep  to  procure  their  own  living  in 
the  fields  during  the  winter,  thereby  to  become  so 
poor  that  the  summer  would  be  expended  in  re- 
storing their  condition  and  strength;  and  equaUy  so 
would  it  be  to  withhold  from  the  feathered  inhabi- 
tants of  our  yards,  during  times  of  scarcity,  the 
assistance  which  it  is  man's  oflice  to  afford  to  the 
creatures  beneath  his  care.  But  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  cost  of  such  assistance  be  ascertained, 
that  its  repayment  may  be  ensured,  or  similar  out- 
lay avoided  for  the  future.  In  combating  suc- 
cessfully the  opinion  that  poultry  are  universal 
depredators  on  the  farmer's  property,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  show  that  very  extensive  sup- 
plies for  their  support  are  scattered  by  nature  around 
us,  and  that  by  availing  ourselves  of  these  supplies, 
poultry  may  be  made  the  source  of  very  consider- 
able revenue  to  the  mistress  of  the  farm-house, 
without  at  all  interfering  with  her  husband's  com, 
either  when  growing  in  his  field  or  stacked  up  in 
the  rick-yard.  Before  I  go  further,  I  must  be  un- 
derstood on  this  point :  I  am  no  advocate  for  divided 
interest,  even  in  the  article  of  poultry.  In  my  opinion 
no  wife  should  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to 
need  a  separate  source  of  income  and  a  separate 
purse.  So  that,  if  any  thing  in  this  paper  may 
lead  any  of  my  readers  to  suppose  that  I  am  now  en- 
deavouring to  advance  the  separate  right  and  interest 
of  the  farmer's  wives  and  daughters,  by  advising  a 
greater  attention  to  the  management  of  the  poultry, 
I  beg  to  assure  them  they  are  mistaken.  But 
though  the  ladies  will  not  find  in  me  an  advocate 
for  any  separate  right,  I  shall  feel  very  happy  if  a 
suggestion  of  mine  may  be  the  means  of  increasing 
that  portion  of  farming  income,  which  I  believe, 
by  the  law  of  courtesy,  is  generally  regarded  as 
their  own.  Over  the  greater  portion  of  England, 
I  find  poultry  is  considered  the  perquisite  of  the 
ladies,  and  I  shall  regard  it  in  such  light.  Let  ui 
now  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  large  provision 
which  nature  has  made  for  the  existence  and  com- 
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fort  of  the  featherod  ran  t  ind  next  M  na  look  at 
oar  heo«,  our  ducks,  and  our  tarkeyi,  pdrformiag 
tbe  Barigned  office  in  creation,  by  converting 
miliioDi  and  nullione  of  the  lomit  order  of  es- 
iatence  into  food  adapted  to  the  use  of  man.  Now 
there  li  ■eareel]'  a  hkde  of  gnus,  or  the  leaf  of  ■ 
plant,  that  does  not  harbour  some  fly  or  insect  i 
and  there  is  not  a  panicle  of  soil  or  cow  dunif  re- 
niored  bj  the  hens  in  teratching,  but  nnmbera  of 
gruh*  or  worma  are  esposed.  No  one  who  has 
fired  abotit  a  fane  can  have  fuled  to  notice  tbe  ae- 
tivity  diapbyed  by  ■  brood  of  torkeya  in  beating 
■  grass  field.  We  cannot  see  the  gnats  npon  the 
glass ;  but  their  eyes  detect  the  hidden  food,  and 
snry  movement  of  their  heads  indicates  the  death 
of  a  gnat,  or  fly,  or  moth  ;  and  if  we  examine 
them  when  they  return  to  shelter,  their  craws  wilt 
be  founi]  filled.  I  will  not  say  that  their  liring  is 
entirely  secured  by  insect  life  ;  for  I  have  noticed 
onrs  more  than  once,  during  this  season,  rob  a 
nettle  of  all  hs  leares,  and  by  a  clerer  twist  of 
tbeir  beaks,  atrip  the  grass  seeds  from  a  bent — tfaiit 
blending  veK'table  with  animal  food.  No  one  who 
bas  paased  any  portion  of  his  life  npon  a  farm  can 
entirely  have  overlooked  the  hens  watching  a  dig- 
giagoperation  going  forward.  When  a  dittvrbancc 
of  the  soil  takes  place,  their  food  is  exposed,  they 
scratch  for  themselves  in  the  looser  ground,  and 
they  avail  themselveg  of  every  opportunity  of  pick- 
ing np  their  prey.  Only  last  week  I  noticed  several 
attending  upon  two  pigs  (who  were  rooting  up  the 
grtas),  and  thereby  obtaining  a  good  supply  of 
l^bs ;  the  hena,  in  this  case,  follow  the  pigs  from 
place  to  place,  as  if  they  conudered  the  latter  were 
only  labouring  for  their  pleasure  and  advantage. 
It  must  also  have  been  noticed  by  hundreds  of 
brmeta  hoiv  ducks  wander  among  the  grass  in  the 
dew  of  a  sammer  evening  :  this  is  the  season  at 
which  the  earth-worms  rise  to  tbe  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  ducks  are  then  only  seeking  thnr 
tapper,  and  the  earth-worm  forme  their  prey.  Some 
of  our  bens  were  this  season  charged  with  thieving 
firom  the  gooseberry  treea :  they  might  be  guilty  of 
taking  a  f^  gooseberries ;  but  if  they  did  Uus  mia- 
duef,  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  to  thank  them 
for  «ome  benefit.  I  repeatedly  eaw  them  working 
at  the  cateririllarB,  which  had  made  great  havoc 
with  the  trees.  This  insect  provision  of  nature 
for  the  maintenance  of  onr  poultry  ia  moat  abun- 
dant dnrioK  the  warm  months,  and  as  it  begins  to 
ftU  in  autumn  other  sources  of  supply  arise.  I 
paased  through  oneof  our  fields,  last  week,  in  which 
mt  a  flock  of  turkeys :  these  were  occupied  in 
picking  blackberries  from  the  hedge;  and  as  they 
liad  cleared  off  all  within  their  reacb,  I  determined 
to  belp  tliem  to  some  of  the  higher  boagba ;  I  vu 
Ittrpiised  at  tbe  avi£^  wiA  irtiieh  the  fridt  wu 


adzed,  and  at  tlie  quantity  iririeh  wu  eaten;  aA 
this  instance  hunger  waa  not  the  canae,  for  Ik 
flock  was  in  a  barley  Stubbie  wliich  liad  not  ban 
touched  till  that  day,  and  in  which  waa  an  abmt- 
e  of  com  scattered  upon  the  ground.  1  nasi 
tried  some  hips :  these  were  sqaaU^WBll  racaved,  tad 
so  would  hawa  or  acoma  have  baeo.  Now,  wha 
it  ia  considered  that  munberloaa  inaeeta  are  seifr 
tered  over  the  whole  of  our  fields,  that  nunal  lib 
eiiat*  in  abundance,  not  only  above,  hot  also  te' 
neath  the  snrface  of  tbe  aoil ;  and  when  it  ia  wtm 
that  our  hedges  are  covered  with  fivita  and  otko' 
prodnctions,  which  at  preaent  are  not  amilablelo 
the  use  of  man,  it  must  certainly  appear  dcuaUs 
that  we  should  adopt  the  means  witliin  onr  pon 
to  bring  them  to  profit  and  advantage.  Wonu, 
snails,  gnats,  fliaa,  grubs,  of  all  deaeription,  bead^ 
earwigs,  ice,  &c.,  would  indeed  be  loatfaeome  food; 
and  further,  they  are  so  widely  diatrilniled,  Am 
collection  would  be  impoasible,  eren  did  they  pot- 
sees  a  marketable  value ;  hnt  IVovidence  has  kind^ 
furnished  us  the  meana  of  oonrarting  aU  Aese 
things  into  bmnan  food.  It  haa  created  a  higlw 
order  of  creaturea  to  collect  and  eonsnme  theae  in- 
sects  for  man'a  eepecial  beneSt  and  food.  Wa  iad 
this  higher  order  of  creatnrea  in  the  poultry  wUeli 
runs  aboot  onr  ground ;  they  aesiuiilKte  food  for  ns^ii 
eggs  and  in  their  own  flesh,  and  render  matter  of  va- 
lue to  man,  which  was  completely  valuelesa  brfctt. 
You  eenainly  have  a  right  to  ask  some  proofs  thai 
the  above  is  not  mere  assertion  on  my  part,  and  I 
will  give  it  in  two  instances  which  came  under  my 
cogniianco  npon  my  own  farm  thia  aeason,  and  I 
choose  these  instances  because  the  iwuUty  have  ia 
theae  places  no  rick-yard,  no  thtasiiing,  nor  any 
com  field  whatever  to  asaist  them.  At  a  faovet  by 
the  side  of  a  large  field  some  poultry  ia  kept  for 
breeding  and  rearing  chickens  and  turkcyaforsale; 
and  this  year's  account  stands,  up  to  the  preaenl 
time,  something  like  the  following  i— 

PHODDCI.  £    a.    d. 

53  turkeys,  estimated  present  value  is.  10  13    0 

30  ditto,  second  hatch,  at  la 1   10    0 

30  couple  of  fowls  at  Is.  6d 2  10    0 

13  ditto,  young,  hut  safe,  at  Is 0  13    0 

Eggs 0    a   0 

£\6  13    0 

COST. 

24  lbs.  of  rice  at   lid... £o     3  0 

8  buehels  of  barley  at  3es I     8  0 

3  ditto  of  tAil-tail    wheat 0  13  0 

S  loads   of   barley-raking,  set    down  to 

carry  old  stock  through  winter.. ....    1  10  0 


3  13 


In  favour  of  pooitry  and  to  pay  labour    11  19    0 
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At  the  second  place  no  food  was  given,  and  ibe 
account  will  show  the  value  of  the  egge  alone,  as 
what  chickensVere  hatched  were  carried  to  anpther 
situation  to  be  reared.     Here  there  are  30  Spanish 
hens  producing  from  12  to  13  lbs.  weight  of  eggs 
each,  or  raising  a  money  value  (upon  the  insects 
they  picked  up)  of  £6  for  the  season.     It  will  be 
right  to  remember  that  this  lot  have  to  be  kept 
through  the  winter,  and  will  also  want  some  replac- 
ing ;  but  I  think  the  chickens  hatched  by  these  hens, 
in  addition  to  the  eggs  laid,  will  pay  for  the  load  of 
the  barley-raking  which  I  have  set  down  for  their 
winter  consumption,  and  also  fill  up  the  vacancy 
made  by  deaths,  accidents,  and  necessary  change. 
I  have  no  doubt,  myself,  that  poultry  may  be  made 
to  pay  for  a  moderate  outlay  of  food,  as  well,  if  not 
better  than  the  pig  or  other  stock  upon  the  farm ; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  very  large  quantity  of  pro- 
vision which  nature  provides  for  them  in  insect  hSe, 
thereis  (especially  upon  ploughed  farms)  an  abundant 
supply  for  their  wants  many  months  in  the  year, 
both  in  the  sheddings  of  harvest  and  getting  in  of 
stacks,  and  also  in  the  picking  of  the  straw  which 
escapes  the  proper  action  of  the  flail  or  machine. 
Now  a  very  large  portion  of  this  would  be  wasted 
entirely  were  it  not  picked  up  by  the  poultry  in 
the  yard.    With  all  the  aid  then  just  mentioned,  a 
very  moderate  supply  of  food,  and  a  little  eztralabour 
at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  will  be  all  that  is 
required  to  make  the  poultry  remunerative,  and 
prevent  them  from  being  so  universally  regarded 
■8  pests,  nuisances,  and  depredators  in  the  garden, 
the  stack  yard,  or  the  com  field.    I  hope  I  have 
said  enough  to  satisfy  my  auditors  that  a  reasona- 
ble profit  may  be  expected  from  poultry  when  such 
are  kept  upon  a  fieuin  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
the  insects,  grabs,  beetles,  and  so  forth,  and  also 
the  shedding  of  com,  to  a  profitable  account.    If 
I  may  be  considered  to  have  established  my  pre- 
mises generally,  it  will  now  be  right  for  me  to 
enter  a  little  more  into  detail,  and  to  give  you  my 
o]^nion  of  the  relative  value  of  the  dififerent  kinds 
or  varieties  of  poultry,  as  qualified  to  perform  the 
ofiice  which  nature  has  assigned  to  their  tribe,  viz., 
converting  that  which  is  loathsome,  valueless,  and 
waste,  into  marketable  and  luxurious  food.    In  my 
opinion,  the  turkey  here  stands  pre-eminent.    It 
makes  a  greater  return  for  care  bestowed  upon  it, 
than  any  other  common  stock  of  our  poultry  yards, 
llie  old  birds  require  little  com ;  and  being,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  vegetable  feeders,  they 
are  well  satisfied  with,  and  will  keep  themselves  in 
good  -order,  if  they  can  run  to  a  heap  of  Swede 
turnips  during  the  winter  months.    Then,  again, 
they  are  so  exceedingly  tractable  and  docile,  sitting 
anywhere  and  for  ever  if  you  please.    They  gene- 
rally bring  the  whole  of  their  egg^  to  perfectioti. 


and  they  are  quite  examples  of  motherly  care,  afieo- 
tion,  and  assiduity.    A  turkey  hen,  with  good 
management,  will  rear  twenty-five  chickens  on  the 
average  of  seasons.    In  my  younger  days  I  had 
turkeys  under  my  own  management,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  need  greater  attention  in  rearing 
than  common  chickens.    Give  them  wholesome 
food  at  regular  intervals,  let  them  have  a  good  beat 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  get  about,  keep  them 
out  of  storms  and  the  wet  grass,  and  attend  to  the 
cleanness  of  their  pens.    The  chicks,  under  such 
management,  grow  exceedingly  fast,  and  will  near^ 
get  their  own  hving  by  the  time  they  are  two  months 
old.    The  oldest  and  best  of  this  year's  birds 
weigh  now  from  8  lbs.  to  10  Ibe.,  and  will  reach 
14  or  16  by  Christmas,  without  any,  'or  with  very 
little  feeding,  if  the  weather  continues  moderately 
mild.    The  Norfolk,  the  common  black,  the  black 
with  white  spots,  the  grey  or  black  and  white,  are 
all  good  colours.    The  pure  white  are  generally 
the  smallest  birds  of  a  hatch;  and  the  mixed 
browns  I  have  discarded  entirely  from  my  farm, 
for  they  were  generally   wild    and   untractable. 
There  is  one  objection  to  the  turkey,  which  will 
ever  prevent  this  bird  from  being  a  general  favour- 
ite.   Bred  originally  in  the  wilds  of  America,  he 
still  retains  his  wandering  habite — he  travails  far 
from  hb  roost,  and  appears  to  want  sufficient  sense 
to  guide  him  home ;  night  overtakes  him,  and  un- 
less a  friendly  tree  afifords  him  protection  in  ite 
branches,  he  hides  his  head  in  a  hedgei  and  gives 
some  prowling  fox  a  meal  before  morning.    I  have 
seen  80  killed  in  a  night,  and  unless  the  flock  of 
turkeys  are  under  the  charge  of  a  person  who  can 
safely  be  trasted  to  bring  them  home,  they  will  al- 
ways be  liable  to  such  disasters.    A  large  range  of 
ground  is  necessary  to  the  habite  of  the  turkey, 
and  therefore  it  is  only  adapted  to  large  farms.    I 
rather  think  the  duck  stands  next  to  the  turkey  as 
a  valuable  forager  and  an  assimilator  of  food  from 
animal  matter  for  marketeble  purposes.    Of  all 
breeds  the  Aylesbury  variety  is  considered  to  be 
the  most  valoable,  but  all  ducks  which  I  have  seen 
have  been  endowed  with,  duck-like  properties — 
that  is,  they  would  eat  to  repletion,  sleep,  and  eat 
again  as  long  as  a  worm  could  be  found  to  be  added 
to  their  med.    I  believe  the  Aylesbury  derives  its 
value  in  the  London  marketa  rather  from  ist  pecu- 
liar management  than  from  any  superior  properties 
it  possesses.    The  market  is  chiefly  supplied  from 
a  village  near  Aylesbury,  whose  inhabitante  make 
duck  feeding  and  breeding  their  business*    A  geil« 
tleman  who  knows  the  place  weU>  described  to  me 
thmr  methods    The  old  stock  is  sterted  in  summer, 
then  forced  by  extra  food  in  the  antamn  to  make 
them  lay,  and  in  the  winter,  or  early  in  the  tpriiif  , 
hundreds  of  young  ducklings  occn|iy  the  floors  of 
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die  cottages  both  up  stairs  akid  down,  and  take  the 
placto  of  the  children  hy  the  fire-places.  By  warmth 
and  high  feeding  the  docks  are  made  the  site  of 
geese,  and  are  highly  esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of 
their  flesh.  Here  we  see  poultry  feeding  made  the  sole 
business  of  a  Tillage^  and  I  have  heard  it  is  highly 
profitable.  If,  then,  it  is  made  to  answer  where 
all  the  food  is  given,  it  surely  most  pa^  wh«« 
a  large  portion  is  obtained  at  fi^  cost.  We  mast 
in  such  assumption,  however,  -make  the  necessary 
allowance  for  a  diflTerence  in  markets.  Ducks 
cannot  be  called  mischlevons,  and  they  may  some- 
times be  turned  into  a  garden  with  advantage. 
They  are  often  of  great  service  in  cleaning  clover, 
cabbages,  and  turnips  from  snails  and  slugs.  Geese 
are  reared  with  little  trouble,  and  *make  a  great 
return  for  the  care  bestowed  upon  them ;  but  it  is 
here  more  a  question  of  comparative  profit  between 
the  fowls  and  animals.  They  (like  sheep  or  cows) 
live  chiefly  upon  grass;  and  are  only  preventers  of 
waste  in  picking  up  the  tarn  shed  in  the  fields. 
On  good  land  I  am  inclined  to  think  their  keeping 
somewhat  ill  bestowed.  Where  they  are  kept  in 
quantities  their  feathers  should  be  made  an  article 
of  valne.  Grnhiea  fbvtHh  are  rather  troublesome 
articles ;  they  are  particularly  liable  to  lay  away, 
add  require  great  watching.  They  may  be  made  lo 
j^eld  a  great  return  for  theii*  keep  by  management 
and  care.  As  an  instance  of  this,  a  lady  told  roe 
lately  that  she  had  made  four  guineas  that  year  by 
a  single  guinea  hen— eggs  and  young  ones  in- 
cluded. Pigeons,  too,  are  a  great  source  of  profits  In 
some  places  they  are  apt  to  iye  troublesome  at  har- 
vest time;  when  the  com  is  laid,  but  a  dovecote 
should  be  maintained  on  every  farm,  to  ensure  the 
destruction  of  the  seeds  of  small  weeds,  and  to 
convert  such  rtfttie  into  food  for  man.  My  esrpe- 
rience  certainly  has  not  been  sufficiently  great  to 
enable  me  to  speak  decidedly  to  the'  relative  value 
of  the  different  breeds  of  fowls,  but  as  fiar  as  it  goes 
I  will  now  give  you  the  results  of  my  bbsen'ations. 
The  Cochin  China,  which  is  at  this  moment  all  the 
rage,  I  hold  in  low  estimation  for  real  usefulness ; 
its  awkwardly  shaped  body,  and  its  very  small  eggs 
reduce  it  much  beldrtr  many  other  breeds  in  eligi- 
biCty  for  the  table  or  other  productiveness.  Its 
docility  ^lid'gentlisn'ess'make  it  one  of  the  best  of 
mothet-s,  and  miist  ever'  cause  it  to  be  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  poultry  breeders.  As  my  paper  has 
usefulness  and  profit  for  its  object,  I  will  forbear 
ril  notice  of  the  Cochhi  Chind,  as  a  specimen  of 
fancy  poultry.  The  Malsty,  ere  it  was  crossed  with 
the  Cochin  China;  wai^  a' pluidf^  Mid  close  feathered 
fowl.  Its  body  brotrh,  with  darker  neck,' and  h' Is 
mounted  on  rather' high  and  yellbw  UgH,  It  is  a 
bjeaotiful  bird  fbr  the  table,  but  a  bad  Iay6r,  ofteh 
silthig  afteir  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  egg.    It  is  a 


very  hardy  and  courageous  bird^  and  the  Imo  will 
gallantly  and  successfully  defend  her  chiokeiia  from 
the  attack  of  vermin  Where  fits  abound,  tlv 
small  brown  Malay  hen  is  invaluable  for  tearing 
poultry.  The  Spatiish  are  a  fine  fowi  4»f  a  ridi 
black  colour;  an  everiasting  layer,  and  their  eggs 
are  very  fine.  Seven  of  these  eggs  weigh  e  pcmnd, 
whilst  some  of  the  Cochin  China  require  ten  to 
make  the  same  weight.  The  chkkeBe  d  these 
fowls  are  very  bare  of  feathera,  and  theiefon  eufibr 
in  rainy  weather  if  not  provided  with  a  ehelter. 
The  Hamburgh,  both  gold  and  silver,  in  ^bta 
divisions  of  speckled  and  pencilled,  are  valher  faoc^ 
than  useful  ftywls.  They  are  good  hyen,  which  is 
all  I  can  say  at  present  in  their  favour.  The  Ran- 
kin is  a  very  deceitful  little  fowl;  it  ie  beautifully 
plump,  and  if  its  aiae  can  be  increased  it  will  be 
found  an  eligible  breed  fbr  the  table.  The  Game 
is  a  hardy  fowl,  more  valuable  for  the  table  than 
for  laying ;  it  has  many  admirers,  who  geaenllf 
speak  highly  of  its  merits.  There  wrt  nnmberlees 
breeds  all  having  merit  in  the  eyes  of  their  fimcien, 
but  I  must  forego  a  particular  notice  of  theee  or  I 
shall  swell  my  paper  to  an  undue  length*  There  is, 
however,  one  variety  which  cannot  be  paaeed  over 
in  silence,  and  this  variety  is  the  DoiUng.  I  have 
turned  tny  attention  to  poultry  dns  season  viih  the 
hope  of  making  it  a  paying  speculation,  and,  Ibr 
^is  reason,  I  have  been  more  partundarxn  noticing 
the  merits  and  the  habits  of  the  different  descrip- 
tions which  are  now  running  idKNit  the  fann^  I 
have  some  Speckled  Dorkings  in  two  places  mixed' 
with  other  specimens,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  they  decidedly  beat  all  other  kinds  m 
looking  out  for  themselves— they  are  the  best  foia- 
gera  of  any  class,  and  therefore  beet  adapted  to  iUl 
the  office  which  nature  has  assigned  to  poultry. 
But  besides  this  there  is  no  other  variety  wbidi 
wiH  (with  the  same  keeping  and  in  the  same  [tine) 
produce  the  like  amount  of  flesh  for  fbod.  This  is 
not  a  solitary  opinion,  for  a  gentleman  near  Bir* 
mingham,  \vbo  has  kept  poultry  all  his  Lfe,  gives 
md  the  same  high  charader  of  his  Dorkinge.  As 
layera  they  equal  many  of  the  other  descrlptiotos^ 
asmothera  they  are  only  inferior  to  the  Coehin 
CUna  aiid  Malay,  and  their  general  appearanoe, 
beauty  of  plumage,  symmetry  of  make,  will  entitle 
them  to  the  full  consideration  of  the  poultry  keeper. 
When  an  the  qualifications  of  this  class  are  brought 
into  calctdation,  in  my  opinion  it  decidedly  deserree 
to  rank  ntot  to  the  Turkey  in  general  estimation. 
I  have  liow  noticed  the  c^ce  which  I  conceived 
nature  designed  =our  poultry  to  fill;  namely,  toifum 
to  man's  use  the  sheddings  ef  harvest,  the  fruite  d 
the  hedges,  and  the  insects,  the  wortns,^  and  the 
sltigs^  which  cover  and  in  triaoy  instancee  Injure 
the  produce  of  bur  fields.    I  have  also  givevi  you 
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my  opinion  upon  some  of  the  varieties  of  pouUiy, 
aetdng  forth  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  experience 
the  variouB  qualifications  and  the  claims  they  have 
upon  our  consideration,  from  being  fitted  to  per- 
form their  proper  functions  in  the  economy  of  cre- 
ation.   I  have  very  little  more  to  say  upon  the 
subject^  and  must  therefore  conclude  my  paper  by 
offering  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  poultry.    It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind 
that  dry  gravelly  soUs  and  warm  and  sheltered 
situations  are  roost  conducive  to  the  health  and 
growth  of  fowls,  turkies,  ducks,  and  geese^  and 
that  on  damp  soils,  days,  cold  and  exposed  places 
poultry  will  not  thrive  without  having  some  very 
considemble  care  and  attention  bestowed   upon 
them.    I  shall  adapt  my  remarks  to  the  more  un* 
favourable  situations  ;  but  their  general  tenor  may 
still  be  useful  to  those  who,  favoured  by  soil  and 
climate,  will  need  them  least    To  enable  a  keeper 
to  maintain  a  full  complement  of  poultry  upon  the 
farm,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  to  afford 
them  some  assiatanoe  by  feeding  during  the  winter 
months.    Tliis  must  be  measured  by  circumstancee. 
Where  there  n  a  great  deal  of  thrashing  and  fod- 
dering going  (onvard,  and  where  there  is  always 
some  Swede  tomips  at  command,  poultry  will  need 
little  assistance  from  the  hand  of  their  keeper.    I 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  stacking  up  for  their  use 
a  load  of  barley  raking  at  places  where  there  is  no 
thraahing  or  foddering ;  they  may  here  supply  their 
wants  by  their  labour,  and  their  atack  will  afford 
them  both  food,  exercise,  shelter  imd  amusement. 
Shelter  from  the  winds  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
poultry— nothing  suits  them  better  than  to  bask  on 
a  bank  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  hedge.    I  ahould 
advise  some  plantation  of  evergreen  to  be  made 
near  the  building  in  an  exposed  situation,  for  the 
hens  to  creep  under.    Warmth  is  equal  to  foodj  and 
attention  to  the  comfort  of  the  roost  at  night,  and 
ahelter  from  the  winds  out  of  doors,  will  be  amply 
repaid  in  eggs  and  chickens  in  the  spring.    Any 
one  wishing  early  laying  must  not  only  select  the 
early  hatched  pullets  of  the  previous  year  for  the 
purpose,  but  must  also  feed  them  well»  and  keep 
them  warm.    Where  large  numbers  of  hens  are 
kept  it  is  very  advisable  that  the  office  of  poultry 
keeper  should  be  the  sols  employment  of  one  per- 
son, who  should  not  be  called  to  other  work  on 
any  occasion  whatever.    I  say  this  because  the 
eggs  are  often  lost  for  the  want  of  looking  up,  and 
the  sitting  hens  are  sometimes  too  long  from  their 
nest  in  search  of  food.    Nor  is  this  the  only  incon- 
venience—when  the  poultry  is  neglected,  layers  will 
get  upon  the  nest  of  the  sitting  hens  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  latter,  or  to  the  diamage  of  their  eggs. 
The  process  of  incubation  never  goes  on  better 
than  when  the  parent  finds  her  nest  in  some  hedge 


bottom,  where  the  nettle  and  long  grass  hide  her 
till  she  brings  forth  her  brood.    But  where  there 
is  a  large  number  of  hens  kept  many  will  quarrel 
for  a  nest,  and  in  such  cases  all  others  must  be 
kept  away  by  guarding  the  nest,  or  the  sitter  must 
be  moved  to  another  situation.    This  is  said  to  be 
difficult  to  manage,  but  I  assure  you  it  can  aa 
readily  be  done  with  fowls  as  with  turkeys  by  gen- 
tleness and  ordinary  attention.    In  such  cases  I 
would  recommend  a  number  of  boxes  to  be  fixed 
upon  the  ground  in  some  spare  building,  the  occu- 
pants of  which,  when  sitting,  might  all  be  let  off 
together  to  be  fed  and  watered,  and  at  proper  time 
might  be  enclosed  again,  each  in  its  separate  apart- 
ment, which  plan  is  a  great  saving  of  trouble  to  the 
attendant,  and  will  generally  be  accompanied  with 
success.    Nature  says  to  the  hen — fix  your  nest 
upon  the  ground.    Ani  though  man's  interference 
may  have  caused  her  to  Isy  her  eggs  upon  a  loft,  it 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  overrule  the  original  direc- 
tion.   I  would  advise  in  this  respect  that  nature's 
dictates  are  followed  as  implicitly  as  they  well  can 
be.    When  chickens  are  yonng  it  is  needless  to 
cram  them  with  food.    Nature  haa  here  provided 
for  their  early  support,  for  during  the  last  stages 
of  incubation  the  yolk  of  the  egg  from  which  it 
springs  is  absorl>ed  into  the  body  of  the  chicken. 
I  once  found  a  brood  of  chickens  which  had  been 
hatched  in  such  a  situation  as  to  preclude  all  pos- 
sibility of  their  obtaining  any  food  whatever  ;  they 
were  still  healthy  and  strong  though  they  had  lived 
in  close  confinement  and  almost  total  darkness,  till 
they  had  feathers  in  their  wings  nearly  two  inches 
in  length.    It  is  equally  absurd  to  cram  young 
turkeys  s  they  will  peck  when  nature  requires  them 
to  make  efforts  for  their  support,  and  the  sooner 
the  fashion  of  forcing  peppercorns  down  their  throata 
is  dona  away  with,  the  better*    I«et  these  young 
things  have  fresh  air,  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun ; 
give  a  few  bread  cnibs,  a  boiled  egg,  or  a  little  rice, 
and  keep  them  dry,  under  shelter  of  some  building 
or  hedge  from  the  wind,  and  in  a  very  few  days 
they  will  get  about,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  seek 
food  for  Uiemselves.    There  are  some  casualties  in 
the  flock  even  with  the  best  attention.    Vermin  are 
often  very  troublesome,  and,  in  some  places,  the 
carrion  crows  and  magpies  will  carry  off  the  duck- 
ling when  advanced  to  considerable  size.    The  only 
remedy  in  these  cases  is  the  destruction  of  the 
cauae  of  the  evils.    Death,  too,  will  ensue  from 
disease.    I  cannot,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  give  any 
specific  to  the  complaints  of  poultry.    The  only 
course  I  can  recommend  when  epidemic  seizes  the 
inhabitants  of  the  poultry  yard,  is  cleanliness  in 
the  roost  and  pens,  and  the  removal  of  the  young 
ones  to  a  different  beat.    I  have  known  a  large  lot 
of  chicks  that  were  dymg  duly,  beco^ie  quite 
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healthy  on  removal  to  the  vicinity  of  a  wheat  fields 
where  they  could  roam  at  pleasure  among;  the 
standing  corn,  and  obtain  a  thorough  change  of 
food.  In  some  parts  of  England  poultry  is  penned 
and  fatted  for  the  table.  I  certainly  have  not  car- 
ried my  attempts  to  any  length  in  this  line,  but  as 
for  as  they  have  gone  they  have  proved  a  failure. 
I  have  heard,  too,  where  the  process  of  fattening  is 
adopted,  that  after  a  certain  period  of  treatment  the 
poultry  will  begin  to  sink.  I  shall  for  my  part  be 
contented  (for  the  present  at  least)  to  aid  their  feed- 
ing by  a  little  extra  food,  leaving  them  fiill  range 
for  air  and  exercise.  I  fully  expect  to  be  told  that 
I  have  omitted  many  points  that  ought  to  have 
been  noticed.  Some  may,  perhaps,  ask  how  many 
hens  may  be  kept  together  with  advantage  ?  and  to 
such  question  I  answer — circuroEtances  alone  must 
determine  the  number.  Domestic  fowls  seldom 
travel  far  from  the  building  they  occupy ;  and 
hence  there  is  not,  to  them,  as  there  is  to  the  tur- 
key, an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  insect  food : 
perhaps  thirty  is  the  maximum  number  to  be  kept 
at  one  place.  I  have  no  doubt,  also,  that  I  shall 
be  reminded  that  poultry  have  numberless  wants 
that  I  have  forgotten  to  enumerate ;  amongst  these 
will  be  found  lime,  or  oyster  shell,  to  cover  their 
eggs ;  sand,  or  ashes,  for  dusting  themselves,  and 
a  copious  supply  of  water  for  their  thirst.  There 
will  also  be  required  coops,  pens,  frames  for  feeding 
the  young  chickens  under,  and  many  contrivances 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  poultry  yard,  with 
any  convenience  to  the  keeper.  The  greatest 
desiderata  in  the  rearing  of  poultry  are  the  means 
of  hatching  an  unlimited  number  of  eggs.  The 
earliest  hatched  chickens  always  become  the  finest 
birds,  and  are  also  reared  with  the  least  trouble  j 
besides  all  this,  a  supply  equal  to  the  demand  can- 
aot,  in  the  commencement  of  the  season,  be  brought 
to  market.  Now  at  this  time  only  a  very  few  of 
the  hens  will  sit.  Iliere  has  been  invented  lately 
an  apparatus  called  the  Patent  Hydro-Ineubator, 
which  is  described  to  be  of  easy  management,  and 
is  said  to  be  efficient  in  its  office.  This  machine 
will  perform  the  duties  of  several  hens,  and  will, 
not  exactly  sit  upon,  but  will  convert  or  change 
INK)  to  400  eggs  into  an  equal  number  of  chickens. 
Now  this  apparatus  is  just  the  thing  wanted  by 
every  poultry  keeper,  and  if  it  maintains  its  preten- 
sions, by  realising  its  promises,  would  go  far  to  fill 
up  the  desiderata  complained  of.  I  last  spring 
made  enquiry  about  the  price  of  this  machine,  but 
1  found  it  altogether  beyond  a  farmer^s  means, — the 
cost  of  one  for  200  eggs  was  £42  lOs.,  and  a  larger 
size,  capable  of  hatching  400  eggs,  was  above  £84. 
i  tried  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  a  contrivance 
of  my  own,  and  applied  the  steam  from  a  warming 
apparatus  to  audi  purpose.    J  maintained  for  three 


weeks  an  equable  temperature,  and  n^lfy  iiiceted«d 
in  hatching  chickens.  I  do  not  boast  of  my  sue- 
cess,  nor  shall  I  advise  my  fiiends  to  follow  my 
example,  till  I  have  been  more  fortunate  in  my 
attempts.  Still  I  am  well  satisfied  myself  with  the 
result  of  the  trial  made,  and  am  assured  >he  plan 
is  feasible,  and  will  eventually  be  carried  out.  There 
are  many  appliances  to  the  production  and  rearing 
of  poultry  which  farmers  little  dream  of  using.  I 
met,  the  other  day,  with  an  account  of  a  method 
for  ensuring  to  the  poultry  a  large  gupply  of  ani- 
mal food  during  the  winter,  and  as  it  may  suggest 
some  useful  idea,  I  will  give  it  ere  I  close  my  pa- 
per. ''  Dig  a  place  (as  many  feet  square  as  you 
please),  and  slope  it  at  the  bottom  to  allow  super- 
fluous water  to  run  oflT;  fill  it  with  straw  to  the 
depth  of  six  inches ;  next  a  layer  of  horse  dung 
covered  lightly  with  earth ;  over  this  earth  pour 
blood,  the  entrails  of  animals,  or  any  garbage  whidi 
can  be  procured,  mixed  with  chafiT;  continue  these 
layers  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  and  cover  the  whole 
with  bushes  and  stones.  The  rains  will  soon  pro- 
duce the  putrefactive  fermentation  throughout  the 
mass,  and  there  will  then  be  engendered  myriads 
of  worms."  We  perhaps  may  not  construct  a  re- 
gular verminier,  but  could  we  not  adapt  our  com- 
post heaps  to  such  purpose,  and  thus  make  them 
serve  a  double  use  ?  If  poultry  is  to  be  made  a 
paying  matter,  its  maintenance  at  a  cheap  rate  must 
form  a  part  of  every  fanner's  consideration.  It 
perhaps  may  be  said  that  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view  the  culture  of  poultry  will  ever  be  beneath  the 
consideration  of  the  farmer.  I  have  no  means  of 
assertaining  the  exact  annual  value  of  the  poultry 
raised  in  Great  Britain,  bat  taking  the  estimated 
consumption  of  London  as  a  comparative  guide,  it 
must  amount  to  some  millions  'of  pounds  sterling. 
I  believe  I  have  seen  a  published  account  that  the 
eggs  imported  from  France  into  London  alone  ex- 
ceeds yearly  £10,000  value.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  cannot  look  upon  the  poultry  of  wn 
yards  with  indlfiference,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view.  I  know  well  that  they  have  often  aflTorded 
great  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  a  family,  and  with 
proper  care  and  fair  attention  I  am  well  aatiafied 
they  can  be  made  to  do  more.  I  have  no  wish  to 
make  any  farmer's  wife  a  manager  [of  poultry  in 
her  own  person :  she  may  have  other  offices  to  per- 
form, and  she  may  be  far  better  employed  in  her 
household  cares  and  family  duties,  than  in  looking 
up  eggs,  feeding  the  chickens,  or  in  sending  her 
turkeys  to  their  roosts ;  but  I  would  have  every 
formv's  wife  able  to  direct  her  deputies  in  all  the 
minutia  of  their  charges.  She,  at  least,  should  be 
able  to  rise  above  all  vulgar  prejudices,  and  manage 
the  poultry  rationally,  from  a  thorough  acquaintanee 
with  their  history,  their Vants^  their  habitSyand  the 
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offices  which  nature  has  formed  them  to  fulfil. 
There  is  a  plan  often  adopted  on  some  farms  where 
labourers  are  fixed  in  cottages  upon  it,  of  paying 
their  wives  a  certain  sum  per  head  for  every  fowl 
or  turkey,  and  so  much  for  every  score  of  eggs. 
When  the  honesty  of  the  party  can  be  relied  upon, 
this  is  a  very  good  and  convenient  arrangement. 
The  fee  for  rearing  a  turkey  is  generally  6d.,  a  goose 
4d.,  the  same  for  a  couple  of  fowls,  and  Id.  per 
score  is  generally  paid  for  the  collection  of  eggs ; 
and  the  cost  of  rearing  last  year  on  our  farm,  upon 
such  calculation,  amounted  to  about  12i  per  cent, 
upon  the  gross  value  or  sale  of  poultry.  A  phi- 
lanthropic farmer  can  never  regard  the  cultivation 
of  poultry  as  an  object  beneath  his  care ;  he  will 
always  look  upon  it  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
supply  of  human  food ;  and  to  carry  out  these 
means  to  the  fullest  extent,  he  will  use  that  know- 
ledge which  observation  and  experience  confer. 
He  will  look  to  the  fowls  in  his  yards  with  as  much 
consideration  to  the  improvement  of  their  size  and 
necessary  qualifications,  as  he  does  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  cattle  and  sheep.    He  vnH  not  patro-  ' 


nize  a  degenerate  race,  but  will  import  from  a 
distance  some  better  and  healthier  breeds.  The 
interest  lately  exhibited  in  the  article  of  poultry, 
shows  that  its  value  is  now  generally,  if  not  na« 
tionally,  appreciated.  Exhibitions  are  now  held  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  breeding  of 
hens  calls  forth  as  much  rivalry  now  as  the  breeding 
of  horses.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  nor  is  it  my 
intention,  to  touch  upon  the  cultivation  of  fancy 
poultry.  I  certainly  would  wish  to  see  our  fields 
and  yards  filled  with  birds  of  fine  plumage  and 
symmetrical  form ;  but  I  would  not  wish  to  see 
these  unless  they  were  at  the  same  time  patient  and 
assiduous  mothers,  good  layers,  and  of  great  value 
in  the  market  for  their  size  and  flavour.  My 
closing  advice,  founded  on  my  own  experience,  is 
this :  treat  your  poultry  with  the  utmost  gentleness, 
care  for  their  comfort,  and  feed  them  liberally  in 
times  of  scarcity  of  food,  and  then  I  will  venture 
to  promise  that  your  turkeys,  your  hens,  your 
ducks,  and  even  your  geese,  shall  gratefully  yield 
you  a  profitable  return. — Leicester  Journal. 
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I  now  propose  to  take  a  general  survey  of 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  labourer,  m  v 
kingdom, 
is  pre-eminently  the  Hop-growing  district  of  the 

This  district  comprehends  the  whole  of  Kent, 
the  whole  of  Surrey,  and  the  eastern  moiety  of 
Sussex.  It  comprises  an  area  of  a  little  upwards 
of  3,000  square  miles,  or  about  1,950,000  acres. 
The  hop  is  not,  however,  cultivated  to  an  equal 
extent  throughout  the  whole  of  this  region.  It  is 
far  more  prominent  as  a  feature  in  the  agriculture 
of  Kent  than  in  that  of  either  Surrey  or  Sussex. 
There  are  few  parts  of  Kent  in  which  it  is  not  more 
or  less  oroduced.  In  Surrey  a  less  quantity  of  it 
is  raised  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  county 
than  in  Kent,  but  its  culture  may  be  regarded  as 
general  throughout  the  county.  In  Sussex,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  eastern  di- 
vision—farming operations,  in  their  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation^ almost  exclusively  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  in  the  western  division. 
In  Kent  the  chief  scene  of  the  hop  cultivation  is 
the  vicinity  of  Maidstone,  and  indeed  the  whole  of 
that  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Medway  which 
lies  between  Tonbridge  and  the  chalky  ridge  that 
intervenes  between  Maidstone  and  Rochester.  In 
Surrey,  it  is,  perhaps,  in  the  parish  of  Farnham 
that  its  cultivation  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extent. 
In  east  Sussex  it  is  grown  to  some  degree,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lewes,  but  the  principal  scene 


of  its  cultivation  in  this  county  appears  to  be  Rye 
and  its  vicinity. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  even  in  Kent,  is  the  hop  ex- 
clusively cultivatea.  Its  growth  is  a  feature,  and 
nothing  more,  in  the  agriculture  of  the  district  in 
question.  In  Kent  there  are  large  tracts  of  culti* 
vated  ground  on  which  the  hop  is  not  to  be  seen. 
Nor  are  these,  in  every  instance,  tracts  on  which 
it  could  not  be  successfully  raised.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  many  districts  in  Kent,  and  in  the  other 
counties,  grouped  with  it,  in  which  the  culture  of 
the  hop  could  not  be  advantageously  carried  on — 
but  even  in  Kent,  where  its  cultivation  is  most 
prevalent,  there  are  large  tracts  in  which  it  has 
never  been  raised,  or  from  which  it  has  disappeare^i 
idthough  they  are  in  all  respects  well  adapted  for 
its  production.  And  you  usually  find  its  cultivation 
exceptionad  to  the  general  agriculture  of  the  district. 
It  is  only  in  a  very  few  instances  that  you  see  farms 
of  any  size  converted  in  toto  into  hop  gardens — 
certainly  in  fewer  instances  now  than  formerly.  To 
cultivate  the  plant  on  a  large  scale  would  require 
more  capital  than  the  great  majority  ot  ihe  hop 
growers  possess.  A  few  wealthy  capitalists  have 
appropriated  considerable  tracts,  not  far  froqn 
Maidstone,  exclusively  to  the  production  of  the  hop, 
with  great  success,  I  am  informed,  in  times  past, 
but  with  very  dubious  prospects  for  the  future.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  the  pls[iit  has 
been  and  is  ttiU  raised,  the  bop  garden  ia  icerely 
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an  appendage  to  the  farm.  And  it  is  tlie  same  in 
Sumy  and  East  Sussex.  The  exceptional  character 
of  the  business  may  be  inferred  from  a  glance  at 
the  farmsteadings,  in  the  districts  in  which ^  hop 
(frowinff  is  most  attended  to.  You  almost  inva- 
riably nnd  the  apparatus  used  for  drying  the  hops, 
a  mere  addendum  to  the  ordinary  appurtenances 
of  a  farm.  The  Occupation  Returns  of  the  last 
census,  too,  clearly  show  that  hop  growing  is  not 
regarded  as  an  exclusive  pursuit.  The  number 
returned  for  all  Kent,  as  exclusively  hop  growers, 
in  1841,  did  not  exceed  seven.  In  Surrey  and 
Sussex  none  were  returned  as  such.  And  whilst 
in  Kent  there  were  only  seven  returned  as  exclu- 
sively hop  growers,  the  number  returned  as  agri- 
cultural labourers  was  close  upon  40,000.  If  we 
look  for  the  employers  of  these  men,  we  find  that 
they  consist  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  farmers  and 
graziers,  amongst  whom  are  the  cultivators  of  the 
hop.  In  treating  of  the  general  subject  of  labour^ 
therefore,  in  these  counties,  it  is  with  farm  labour, 
in  its  mnal  acceptation,  that  we  have  chiefly,  as 
elsewhere,  to  deal ;  although  in  parts  of  them  that 
labour  is  so  influenced  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
hop,  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  separately  of  the 
two  in  pursuing  an  investigation  hke  the  present. 
Even  in  districts  which  are  exclusively  appropriated 
to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  tillage,  and  which  are, 
comparatively  s{)eaking,  far  removed  from  the  hop 
growing  sections  of  the  counties,  its  cultivation 
has  a  sensible  effect  upon  the  coudition  of  the  la- 
bourer. This,  of  conrse,  applies  more  particularly 
to  Kent,  where  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  more 
general  than  elsewhere. 

Taking  the  same  basis  of  culculation  as  on  for- 
mer occasions,  we  find  that  in  Kent  the  number  of 
those  employed  as  agricultural  labourers,  or  other- 
wise dependent  upon  agricultural  labour  for  sup- 
port, was  in  1841  about  130,000  souls.  Thl?,  in  a 
population  of  548,000,  gives  but  about  23  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  We  have  seen  that  in  other  counties, 
the  proportion  \i'a8  33  1-3  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population.  This,  indeed,  is  the  case  in  one  of  the 
counties  of  the  present  group —  Sussex.  In  that 
county,  the  population  in  1841  was  within  a  frac- 
tion of  300,000.  The  number  of  agriculluial  la- 
bourers was  about  30,000 ;  making  the  whole 
number  dependent  for  support  upon  farm  labour 
little  short  of  100,000.  In  Surrey,  the  proportion 
was  still  smaller  than  in  Kent ;  for,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  593,000,  only  70,000  were  dependent  for 
their  maintenance  upon  agricultural  labour — or 
about  12  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  But  the  causes 
of  these  varying  proportions  are  obvious.  Sussex 
is  a  purely  agricultural  county— for,  although  it 
has  a  few  ports,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
commerce.  Indeed,  some  of  its  ports  have  long 
had  more  political  than  commercial  importance 
attached  to  them.  Both  Kent  and  Surrey  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  regarded  as  metropolitan  coun- 
ties -  a  ]>ortion  of  the  metropolis  being  situated  in 
each  of  them.  The  whole  of  the  southern  district 
of  the  metropolis,  with  the  exception  of  Greenwich, 
is  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  Surrey— 
that  Dortion  of  London  alone  (fonning  but  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  metropolis)  containing  a  larger 
p:»pulation  than  any  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  ex- 


cept four-- via.,  Paris,  Constantinople,  Naples,  «nd 
St.  Petersburg.  It  is  here  that  the  great  miMaei  of 
the  labouring  population  of  Surrey  find  emplor* 
ment,  as  mechanics,  artisans,  and  otherwica.  The 
number  returned  as  labourers  in  this  couniyr  in 
contradistinction  to  agricultural  labourers,  was  from 
30,000  to  35,000— who,  with  those  dependent  upon 
them,  would  make  about  120,000,  or  more  than  a 
fifth  of  the  whole  population.  The  number  of  the 
corresponding  class  returned  in  Sussex  was  hut 
10,000,  who,  with  those  dependent  apoD  them, 
would  make  about  35,000,  or  somewhat  more  than 
one-ninth  of  the  whole.  What  applies  to  Surrey 
applies  also  to  Kent,  but  in  a  less  degree — ^there 
being  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  me* 
tropolis  within  tne  latter  county.  But  it  ia  sur- 
rounded by  a  belt  of  busy  seaports— such  as  Wool- 
wich, Gravesend,  Sheemeas,  Chatham,  Margate, 
Kamsgate,  Deal,  Dover,  and  Folkestone— wlucb, 
as  the  scene  of  great  Government  works,  aa  fashioiH 
able  resorts,  or  as  commercial  stations,  give  rise  to 
a  considerable  demand  for  labour  other  than  agri- 
cultural. It  is,  however,  with  agricultural  labour 
that  I  have  here  chiefly  to  deal ;  and,  in  speaking 
of  it  I  shall— considering  the  influence  which  it  ex- 
ercises over  tlie  circumstances  of  the  labourer 
generally  in  these  counties — first  draw  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  subject  of  bop  cnliivation. 

There  are  many  who  regard  the  cultivation  of 
the  hop  as  a  great,  if  not  an  unmixed,  evil  to  the 
district  in  which  it  is  produced.  As  it  is  in  Kent 
that  its  production  is  carried  to  the  laiigest  extent, 
BO  it  was  there  that  I  found  this  opinion  most  pre- 
valent. Many  think  that  it  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  counties  in  question  if  the  hop  alto^tber 
disappeared  from  their  surface.  It  is  not  denied 
that  great  profits  are  sometimes  realized  from  it— 
the  complaint  is,  that  it  injuriously  afiecta  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  the  districts  in  which  it  prenuis^ 
by  (amongsc  other  things)  greatly  deteriorating  the 
ord'mary  agriculture  of  those  localities.  It  is  aU 
leged  that  the  cultivation  of  the  hop  *'  starves  the 
land."  There  is  perhaps  no  other  countr  in  the 
kingdom,  the  soil  of  wluch  varies  ao  oauch  in  re* 
spect  to  its  capbilities,  as  that  of  Kent.  With  the 
exception  of  the  large  central  tract  known  as  the 
Weald,  and  the  chalky  ridge  which  B\vee|>s  through 
the  county  from  the  South  Foreland,  across  ue 
valley  of  the  Medway,  and  on  almost  to  Gravesend, 
the  whole  of  Kent  presents  to  the  eye  the  appear- 
ance of  a  garden.  The  ridge  alluded  to  is  in  maay 
places  bare  and  unproductive,  with  stretches  of 
woodland  here  and  there  at  its  base.  Thropghoiit 
the  Weald  the  woodland  is  intersimsod  with  the 
naked  wild,  the  two  forming  together  the  district 
known  by  that  name— a  district  not  confined  te 
Kent,  but  stretching  through  Surrey  into  Hamp* 
shire,  and  into  the  centre  of  Sussex.  Here  and 
there  portions  of  it  have  been  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, but  vast  tracts  are  yet  unreclaimed — although 
the  spots  are  exceptional  in  which  it  is  irreclaim- 
able. To  the  superficial  observer  the  cultivated 
portion  of  Kent,  which  comprises  the  great  bulk  of 
Its  surface,  is  equally  productive  throughout,  it 
requires,  however,  but  little  observation  to  detect 
the  error  of  this  conclusion.  It  is  only  heve  and 
there  that  the  soil  is  really  rich  and  heavy.     It  is 
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to  be  found  in  many  places  constantly  alternating 
between  chalk,  sand,  gravel,  and  rich  fertile  loam. 
The  quality  of  the  soil  is  pretty  well  indicated  by 
the  timber  which  it  bears.  In  many  parts  of  Kent 
it  is  small  and  stunted — ^whilst  sometimes  a  ridge 
of  heavy  timber^  showing  the  course  of  a  vein  of 
rich  loam,  may  be  seen  ^ween  two  belts  of  much 
lighter  wood,  indicating  the  presence  of  more 
meagre  soil.  In  other  places  small  isolated  clumps 
of  heavy  wood  are  to  be  met  with,  surrounded  by 
a  more  stunted  vegetation — the  latter  supported  by 
a  s(nl  through  the  thin  coating  of  which  the  sand 
comes  frequently  peering  to  the  surface.  But  in 
other  pnrts  of  Kent,  as  towards  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity, there  are  large  tracts  of  heavy  and  rich 
land,  on  which  corn  is  raised*  regularly  and  in 
abundance.  The  quality  of  the  land,  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  interior,  and  towards  the  south  and 
south-west  of  the  country,  may  be  also  inferred 
from  the  average  rental  which  it  commands,  which 
is  not  much  above  14s.  or  15s.  an  acre.  In  some 
places  ^as,  for  instance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
'J'unbridge  Wells— there  are  farms  now  in  the  mar- 
ket for  which  there  is  no  offer  even  at  that  rate.  It 
so  happens  that  it  is  chiefly  in  the  districts  in  which 
the  land  varies  most  in  quality  that  the  hop  is  most 

generally  cultivated ;  and  it  is  almost  always  the 
est  lanas  that  are  appropriated  to  its  production. 
The  inferior  parts  are  left  for  the  growth  of  corn 
and  grass.    Take  a  particular  farm,  for  instance, 
and  yon  find  the  hop  garden,  if  it  includes  one,  oc- 
cupying the  best  part  of  it  as  regards  soil.     It  is 
from  the  inferior  portion  that  the  cereal  returns  are 
looked  for.    And  not  only  is  the  part  of  the  land 
given  up  to  the  hop  generally  the  best  on  the  farm, 
but  it  is  also  that  on  which  the  farmer  bestows  his 
chief  attention.     The  land  must  be  kept  in  good 
heart  to  produce  this  plant,  and  it  too  frequently 
happens  that  the  manure  which  should  be  applied 
to  the  corn-field  is  transferred  to  the  hop-garden. 
Even  were  the  land  generally  heavy  and  rich,  this 
would  be  bad  treatment  of  it,  so  far  as  regards  the 
production  of  grain  crops.    But  it  is  not  so ;  and 
the  evil  of  the  system  is,  that  this  practice  of  impo- 
verishing the  corn  land  is  prevalent  iu  districts  in 
which  the  latter,  from  its  qualitv,  re(]uire8  a  great 
deal  of  manure  to  enrich  it  and  keep  it  in  heart.   It 
is  seldom  that,  in  these  cases,  the  land  is  sufficiently 
kept  up  to  ffet  good  wheat  crops  from  it.    It  is 
systematically  neglected  just  where  it  should  be 
systemattcallv  cared  for.    Even  when  it  is  properly 
dressed,  and  brought  up  to  the  right  point  for 
wheat,  it  soon  falls  back  '*  out  of  repair,"  unless 
manure  is  constantlv  applied  to  it.    Yet  such  is  the 
soil  which  is  robbea  of  its  proper  quantity  of  ma- 
nure to  enrich  the  hop-gardens.    And  if  the  soil  in 
ihtte  districts  is  not  sufficiently  kept  up  for  white 
crops,  it  will  be  readily  inferred  that  it  is  certainly 
not  so  for  green  crops.    Such  is  the  case.    No  one 
can  travel  through  the  interior  of  Kent  without 
having  this  fact  forced  upon  him.    The  cultivation 
of  f^reen  erops  enters  but  very  eligbtlv  into  the  agri- 
culture of  this  part  ci  the  county.    Here  and  there 
you  may  see  a  turnip  or  a  potato  field,  or  one  set 
apart  for  the  production  of  mangold  wurzel.     But 
tliey  are  few  and  rarely  met  with,  the  soil  berag 
chiefly  divided  between  the  hop-garden,  tlie  corn- 


field, and  the  meadow.  When  a  hop-garden  is 
converted  into  a  corn-field  the  most  luxuriant  crops 
are  generally  got  from  it ;  but  even  in  such  a  case 
the  land  must  be  well  kept  up,  or  it  soon  becomes 
meagre  and  comparatively  unproductive.  Yet  such 
cases  show  what  the  land  could  do  if  it  were  pro- 

Eerly  treated ;  for  in  many  instances  in  which  the 
op-gardens  are  thus  dealt  with,  the  soil  which 
forms  their  basis  is  no  better  than  that  which  has 
been  stinted  for  their  sake.  This  is  the  evil  of 
which  many  in  Kent  complain—an  evil  which  in- 
juriously aiSects  almost  the  entire  agriculture  of 
the  county ;  and  on  this  ground  it  is  contended 
that  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  hop  cultivation 
would  be  fraught  with  benefit  instead  of  evil.  Had 
these  views  been  presented  to  me  only  in  a  few 
isolated  instances,  I  should  not  have  deemed  them 
worthy  of  so  much  notice.  That  I  have  here  laid 
any  stress  upon  them,  is  simply  because  I  found 
them  very  generally  entertained. 

Another  obieclion  offered  to  the  continued  culti- 
vation of  the  nop  is  the  ga\nbling  character  of  the 
business.  It  is  only  occasionally — say  once  in  three 
or  four  years— that  it  turns  out  a  favourable  specu- 
lation. But  then  the  profits  are  sometimes  so  great 
that  manv  are  lured  into  the  pursuit  whose  means 
do  not  justify  their  embarking  in  it.  Like  the 
business  of  tanning,  as  formerly  conducted,  which 
made  but  a  slow  return  upon  the  capital  invested 
in  it,  that  of  hop-growing  should  only  be  under- 
taken by  those  who  can  afford  to  wait  patiently  for 
returns  on  the  portion  of  their  capital  so  applied. 
But  it  is  not  confined  to  such ;  small  farmers,  with 
little  capital,  rushing  eagerly  into  the  adventure. 
It  is  by  the  splendid  prizes  which  are  sometimes 
dra>vn  that  they  are  enticed  to  take  a  share  in  the 
lottery.  This  will  be  readily  understood  when  it 
is  remembered  that — under  circumstances,  how- 
ever, which  cannot  be  exfiected  to  occur  again — 
the  hop  has  fluctuated  in  price  from  £30  to  40s.  per 
cwt.  Many  small  farmers  in  Kent  are  constantly 
paying  too  much  attention  to  their  hop-gardens, 
and  too  little  to  their  fields.  Even  when  agricul- 
tural distress  has  not  been  complained  of  tAa^ 
where,  numbers  of  the  hop-growing  farmers  have 
been  floundering  in  difficulties ;  ana  so  it  is  at  the 
present  moment.  Last  season  was  pre-eminently 
disastrous  to  the  plant ;  and  so  large  was  the  stake 
that  even  the  comparatively  ample  returns  of  the 
fields  have  scarcely  sufficed  to  make  good  the  losses 
of  the  hop-gardens. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  effect  upon  the 
general  interests  of  labour  in  the  county  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  hop  cultivation  would  have.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  it  would  be  injurious,  unless 
the  improved  cultivation  of  the  fields  gave  rise  to 
an  additional  demand  for  labour  in  that  direction, 
equivalent  in  extent  to  the  amount  of  labour  left 
unemployed  by  the  abandonment  of  the  hop. 
Whetner  an  improved  cultivation  would  or  would 
not  result  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  here  to  discuss, 
as  I  have  put  forth  no  opinion  of  my  own  in  flavour 
of  the  relinquishment  of  the  hop.  This,  however, 
is  certain,  that  were  it  abandoned^  a  good  deal  of 
capital  which  is  now  bound  up  in  a  very  precarious 
pursuit  would  be  released,  and  rendered  applicable 
for  other  purposes.    It  is  also  obvious  that  the  land 
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in  8uch  ease  would  not  be  starved  as  it  is  now,  in* 
Bsmuch  as  the  manure  which  the  hop-garden  now 
monopolises  would  then  be  more  generally  distn* 
buted  over  its  surface.  It  is  likewise  probable  that 
were  high  farming  resorted  to,  for  wnich  Kent  is 
as  well  adapted  as  most  counties  in  the  kingdom, 
the  demand  for  additional  labour  would  more  than 
cover  the  hiatus  left  in  employment  by  the  cessation 
of  hop  cultivation. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  with  the  exception 
of  gardening  and  nursery  work — of  which  it  is,  in 
fact,  but  a  branch— hop-growing  is,  of  all  agricul* 
tural  pursuits,  one  of  the  most  general  and  constant 
dispensers  of  employment.  It  furnishes  work 
during  the  bulk  of  the  year  to  people  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ages.  Economy  in  the  work  of  produc- 
tion has,  indeed,  embraced  the  hop-garden  as  well 
as  other  scenes  of  human  industry ;  yet  still  the 
average  expenditure  per  year  upon  an  acre  of  hops 
is  fully  seven  times  as  much  as  the  averaf^e  outlay 
per  acre  upon  corn  land,  even  where  farmmg  is  not 
pursued  in  a  slovenly  manner.  The  average  outlay 
per  year  upon  the  hop-garden  is  from  £20  to  £23 
per  acre.  This  expenditure  represents  employment 
under  a  favourable  aspect ;  that  is  to  say,  it  repre- 
sents a  great  deal  of  it  concentrated  within  a  limited 
space.  Not  only  can  the  father  and  mother  and 
cnildren  be  employed  in  the  hop-garden,  but  there 
are  branches  of  the  labour  which  they  are  each  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  undertaking.  It  is  thus  that  not 
only  may  a  whole  family  be  employed,  as  in  other 

r cultural  operations;  but  the  requirements  of 
hop-garden  are  best  attended  to  when  the  in- 
dustry bestowed  upon  it  is  of  that  var3ring  character 
which  the  labour  of  the  different  members  of  a 
family  presents.  Any  serious  disturbance,  there- 
fore, to  an  occupation  so  well  adapted  for  adminis- 
tering to  the  necessities  of  the  labouring  poor,  can- 
not be  contemplated  with  indifference,  unless  a 
better  mode  of  effecting  the  same  object  be  at  hand, 
and  capable  of  being  at  once  resorted  to.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  pursuit 
which  not  only  admits  of,  but  is  best  promoted  by, 
the  employment  of  persons  of  different  ages  and 
sexes,  is  by  no  means  attended  with  unmixed  good. 
It  but  too  frequently  administers  to  the  physical, 
at  the  expense  of  the  moral,  wants  of  the  family. 
When  children  may  not  only  go  into  the  hop- 
garden, but  their  presence  there  is  more  desirable 
than  otherwise,  the  business  of  their  education,  if 
attended  to  at  all,  is  liable  to  frequent  and  very 
serious  interruptions.  Nor  are  even  its  physical 
advantages  altogether  without  drawback.  The 
mother  of  a  family  cannot  be  both  in  tlie  hop- 
garden and  at  home;  and  home  is  her  proper 
sphere.  Her  absence  from  it  injuriously  affects 
both  the  comforts  and  the  interests  of  the  family ; 
and  many  a  working  man,  both  in  Kent  and  else- 
where, have  1  heard  deplore  the  necessity  which 
seemingly  existed  for  his  wife  betaking  herself  to 
the  fields.  You  mav  prove  to  demonstration  to  them 
that  they  would  be  better  off,  even  in  a  physical 
point  of  view,  if  their  wives  remained  at  home  and 
attended  to  their  honsehold  duties ;  but  the  tempta- 
tion presented  by  the  few  extra  shillings  which  may 
be  earned  by  the  wife  is,  in  most  cases^  sufBciently 
great  to  overrule  all  other  considerations. 


It  may  also  here  be  remarked,  that  hop-work  m 
generally  done  by  the  piece— a  eondition  of  wo^c 
favourable  to  the  labourer,  until  the  competition 
becomes  greatly  disproportionate  to  the  field  for 
employment ;  and  this  gives  rise  to  a  relataoBthip» 
in  many  cases,  between  the  employer  and  employed 
in  the  hop  counties,  which  is  by  no  means  prefiralesi 
in  the  other  agricultural  districts  of  the  eonth.  When 
a  woman  labours  in  the  field  in  Dorset^  for  instance, 
she  is  generally  hired  directly  by  the  occupier  of  the 
soil — ^being  thus,  as  regards  the  emplojer,  in 
precisely  the  same  position  as  her  husband,  ^  on^ 
difference  between  them  being  that  her  work  is 
usually  the  lighter,  and  her  wages  invariably  the 
lower  of  the  two ;  indeed,  in  many  eases,  husband 
and  wife,  and  brother  and  sister,  not  only  work  in 
different  fields,  but  also  under  difi[erenC  employers. 
In  the  hop  districts  it  is  seldom  that  you  find  a  family 
thus  dispersed.  It  is  of  course  competent  to  s  woman 
or  any  of  her  family  to  take  work,  here  as  elsawhers, 
directly  from  the  employer,  and  in  some  cases  this 
is  done — ^more  particularly  in  connection  with  those 
operations  in  the  business  of  hop-growing  for  which 
women  and  children  are  best  adapted.  But,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  practice  is  otherwise — the  fiimily 
usually  working  together,  the  husband  taking 
the  work,  and  his  wife  and  children  aiding  him 
in  the  performance  of  it.  This  operates  sometimes 
to  the  relief  of  the  more  tender  members  of  the  family; 
but  at  others  it  causes  their  subjection  to  very  severe 
work.  The  wife  is  sometimes  made  to  participate 
in  the  most  laborious  occupations  of  the  hasband; 
whilst  in  some  districts  the  work  is  so  distributed 
between  them  that  she  appears  to  have  its  severer 
part  cast  upon  her.  But  it  is  the  boy  who  is 
most  frequently  thus  subjected  to  work  to  whidi 
his  strength  seems  inadequate.  He  is  freonently 
seen  working  by  himself,  but  generally  side  ny  side 
with  his  father — either  taking  upon  himself  the 
lighter  parts  of  the  work,  or  sharing  it,  without  re- 
gard to  degree,  with  his  father.  If  the  latter  appor- 
tions to  his  son  the  lighter  work,  he  of  course  in- 
creases his  own  toil,  by  resenting  to  himself  all 
that  is  hea\'y  and  laborious.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  makes  his  son  partake  of  the  general  work, 
whilst  his  own  labour  is  not  thus  increased,  the 
task  devolved  upon  the  boy  is  that  which  is  only 
suitable  for  the  man.  In  such  cases,  children  are 
subjected  to  great  hardships — not  the  least  evil  of 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  premature  age  and  decre- 
pitude that  supervene.  But  in  themajority  of  eases, 
although  they  are  kept  very  constantly  at  wotk, 
they  are  not  severely  over-tasked,  the  parentsl 
instinct  generally  interposing  between  them  and 
such  a  result.  When  the  tenderer  members  of  tibe 
family  are  thus  not  subjected  to  work  bevond  thek 
strength,  the  system  of  the  husband  takinjt  task- 
work, and  being  aided  by  his  wife  and  children  in 
the  execution  of  it,  seems  much  more  favourable— 
at  least  as  regards  the  conservation  of  morals— ^thaa 
the  practice  which  elsewhere  prevails,  of  each 
member  of  a  family  finding  work  for  himself  or 
herself,  where  and  how  he  or  she  can,  the  husband 
working  in  one  field,  and  the  wife  in  another,  die 
son  in  a  third,  and  the  daughter,  perhaps.  In  a 
fourth,  and  sometimes  under  different  empkiyers. 
The  system  alluded  to  as  prevailing  in  the  bop^- 
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tricia  baa  at  laait  iht  merit  of  keeping  tbe  family 
together— a  state  of  things  more  favourable  to  tbe 
azercise  of  a  wholesome  surveillance  than  tbe  op« 
posite  practice. 

Tbe  first  business  in  tbe  cultivation  of  the  hop  is 
of  course  tbe  preparation  of  the  ground.  From  this 
to  hop-picking,  which  is  the  last  out-door  process, 
tbe  bop-garden  is  tbe  scene  of  almost  constant  in- 
dustry. The  ground  may  be  prepared  any  time 
before  February,  when  digging  commences.  The 
chief  preparation  is  the  manuring  of  the  land.  For 
this  purpose  rags  and  sprats  are  used,  and,  in  tbe 
absence  of  these,  ordinary  manure.  Occasionally, 
different  kinds  of  manure  are  mired  together,  and 
sometimes  all  these  are  combined.  When  rags  are 
used,  thev  are  generally  woollen  ones,  which  being 
composed  of  animal  matter,  make  a  very  good 
manure.  Before  being  used  they  are  chopped  very 
small  upon  a  block,  in  which  state  they  are  fit  for 
use.  For  chopping  the  rags  a  man  gets  from  12s. 
to  15s.  a  week.  It  is  not  exclusively  men's  work, 
it  being  such  as  boys  may  make  themselves  very 
expert  m.  They,  of  course,  get  lower  wages  than 
the  men.  Tbe  rags  are  also  generally  known  as 
"  hospital  rags,"  being,  in  fact,  the  refuse  of  the 
metropobtan  and  other  hospitals.  Many  complain 
of  tbe  pernicious  results  of  introducing  such  a 
commodity  into  healthy  localities.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  presence  of  small-pox  in  Tunbridge  Wells 
has  frequently  been  attributed  to  it.  Whilst  chop- 
ping tbe  rags  tbe  workmen  have  often  been  sickened, 
and  their  appetites  taken  from  them,  by  the  offen- 
sive effluvia  proceedmg  from  them.  "  We  don't 
like  the  work  very  well,  but  it  get  us  15s.  a  week,'* 
ssud  one  of  them,  on  being  asked  why  he  adhered 
to  such  an  employment,  especially  after  be  himself 
bad  several  times  been  made  ill  by  it.  When  sprats 
are  used,  they  are  spread  over  the  land  to  decompose 
upon  it.  When  this  is  done,  boys  are  in  requisition 
to  watch  the  fields  and  to  act  as  peripatetic  scare- 
crows to  frighten  away  the  gulls,  which  would 
otherwise  come  in  great  numbers  from  tbe  coast  to 
partake  of  a  repast  so  temptingly  spread  for  them. 
For  this  work  a  boy  will  sometimes  get  6d.  a  day, 
at  others  not  more  than  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  a  week.  If 
the  rags  are  objectionable  in  their  way,  so  also  are 
tbe  sprats.  I  have  been  told  in  some  places  that 
tbe  neighbourhood  used  to  be  regularly  poisoned 
by  the  quantities  of  them  which  lay  decomposing 
on  the  ground.  They  are  used  in  but  few  places 
to  tbe  same  extent  now  as  formerly.  Tbe  work  of 
digging,  with  such  manure  on  the  around,  must, 
when  the  weather  is  at  all  warm  and  the  work  of 
decomposition  incomplete,  be  anything  but  whole- 
some. Digging  is  generally  the  work  of  men,  aided 
by  boys  when  the  work  is  not  day-work.  The  boys 
are  called  in  when  the  work  is  task-work,  and,  as 
such,  is  undertaken  by  their  fathers.  A  boy  and 
bis  father  frequently  earn  between  them  £1  a  week 
at  this  work,  the  boy  doing  about  a  third  of  what 
the  man  does,  or  about  a  quarter  of  the  whole  work 
done.  Digging  is,  as  I  have  said,  generally  com- 
menced in  the  month  of  February,  when  a  brisk 
demand  for  labour  succeeds  tbe  inactivity  of  winter 
throughout  the  whole  of  tbe  hop  districts. 

The  hole  dug  for  the  reception  of  tbe  plaut  is  an 
irregular  one^  oeing,  generally  qpeakingi  about  two 


feet  in  diameter,  and  from  eighteen  inches  to  two 
feet  deep.  It  is  desirable  that  tbe  earth  about  tbe 
roots  of  tbe  plants  should  be,  for  some  distance 
around  it,  aa  loose  and  free  as  possible,  and  there* 
fore  it  is  that  tbe  bole  is  made  of  tbe  dimensions 
specified.  Tbe  nursery  plants  are  then  taken  and 
put  into  the  boles,  there  being  generally  but  three 
of  them  to  a  hole.  Care  is  taken  that  their  roots 
are  kept  free,  and  that  they  are  well  spread  out. 
After  this,  tbe  mould  which  has  been  taken  out  of 
tbe  hole  is  carefully  replaced,  having  t>een  first 
bruised  and  well  pulverized.  In  this  process  the 
top  of  tbe  plant  is  kept  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  so  that  a  slight  hill  can  be  formed  around 
it  without  smothering  it.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  bop  bears  the  first  year,  and  sometimes 
the  second ;  but  it  is  generally  tbe  third  year  ere 
it  comes  to  bearing  maturity.  If  circumstances 
favour  it,  the  plant  is  ready  about  tbe  beginning  of 
the  second  season  to  undergo  the  operation  of  pru- 
ning. The  first  step  in  this  process  is  that  wnich 
is  known  as  "  opening  the  hills."  This  consists 
of  removing  the  mould  from  about  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  bO  as  to  get  as  low  down  as  possible  at  the 
shoots  of  the  previous  season.  Tbe  older  shoots 
are  then  cut  off  with  a  sharp  pruning  knife  within 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  stem  of  the  plant,  after  which 
the  earth  is  restored  carefully  to  its  place,  leaving 
the  remaining  shoots  to  grow.  The  opening  of  the 
hills  is  a  species  of  work  common  to  men,  women, 
and  boys ;  generally  speaking,  it  is  the  work  of 
men.  They  are  frequently  aided  at  it  by  the  boys 
—whilst  in  some  places  custom,  or  something  else 
equally  arbitrary,  has  assigned  it  to  women.  It  is 
seldom,  however,  that  women  are  to  be  found  doing 
this  where  tbe  ground  is  comparatively  heavy,  as 
is  the  case  around  Brenchley  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tunbridge.  When  the  men  and  boys  open 
Uie  bills,  tbe  women  generally  prune  the  plants  i 
when  the  women  open  them,  tbe  men  prune.  In 
some  places,  when  the  lightness  of  the  soil  admits 
of  it,  the  women  are  put  to  the  work  of  openmg, 
because  more  reliance  is  placed  on  the  skill  and 
judgment  of  the  men  in  the  work  of  pruning.  In 
some  localities  tbe  work  of  pruning  the  plants, 
with  its  accompaniments,  is  given  out  by  task ;  in 
others  it  is  almost  exclusively  treated  as  day-work. 
When  the  latter,  the  men  may  earn  from  2s.  to  28. 
6d.  per  day ;  and  as  the  women  and  boys  are  then 
hired  as  independent  labourers,  they  earn— the 
women  from  lOd.  to  Is.,  and  the  boys  from  fid.  to 
8d.  a  day.  When  the  work  is  given  out  by  task, 
tbe  husbandman  undertakes  to  do  it,  with  such  aid 
as  he  can  get — generally  that  of  his  family.  In 
such  canes,  the  wages  of  the  women  and  children 
are  comprehended  in  the  contract  entered  into  by 
the  man,  which  is  usually  to  do  the  work  at  from 
3id.  to  4id.  per  hundred.  The  boys  begin  tbia 
work  at  twelve,  when  the  opening  of  the  hills  is 
very  severe  labour  for  them.  If  they  continue  at  it 
for  two  or  three  years  they  may,  when  it  is  day- 
work,  earn  from  lOd.  to  Is.  a  day.  When  the 
work  is  given  out  by  the  day,  tbe  hours  of  labour 
are  from  aix  to  six — hours  which  must  be  observed 
by  boys  as  well  as  men.  Women,  in  similar  casea, 
work  from  ei^bt  to  six,  it  being  supposed  that 
household. duties  prevent  them  Uom  coming  o^t  f^^ 


THJI  FAJlHi)B.'4]MA«AZI»ll- 


tn  earlier  bour.  Whfn  it  i(  tatk-work  thep  maj 
•elect  tb«r  own  hours,  always  providing  that  they 
do  not  neglect  their  mrk.  Half  an  hour  ia  usually 
slhiwed  t«  tha  men  and  boya  fer  brealtfaat  when 
kbmitiiv  by  the  day,  and  aa  hour  ttt  moo,  women, 
and  bar^  for  diaoer.    Although  the  acason  of  the 

Cr  in  wbich  ibia  proceti  in  the  cullivalion  of  the 
,1  ii  atteoded  to  is  not  the  moet  favourable  for 
oui-door  oiKratioDS,  there  are  nevertheless  circum- 
ttancea  attending  it  wbich  render  it  in  genera)  s 
«  healthy   species  of  work  than  othi       '    ' 


undenoes  tbe  process  of  poling-    The  poles  are 
forcea  into  tbe  ground  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  girs 


4  firm  hold,  Thia  \timg  «  wofk  reqwriag 
t  excluaivaly  mucolar  atrengUi,  ia  cmiunovl/ 
asugned  aa  task-work  to  men.  But  even  in  thu 
they  derive  aid  from  their  huiliea,  tbe  womeii  and 
children  frequenilr  asaiatingin  laying  out  die  pdle» 
for  tbt  nKO.  Boya  can  be  thoa  enaploywd  U  a 
much  earlier  age  than  aither  at  irpimitig  Am  billa  ■■ 
digging  in  tbe  hop-mdea.  The!  an  wrt  iiwfn^ 
quently  thus  occu})ied  in  tbe  field  at  cishC  yeua  ot 
ij(e.  They  are  sometioiea  hired,  wnen  a  I^tle 
older,  to  assist  othera,  when  tbey  earn  about  SS.  ■ 

Ilia  mnwiiing  operation  connaetud  widi  tlift  bop- 
gardeul  shall  reserve  (at  a  aatMoqueDteoHnnni- 
cation. 


THE    PBIWCiPLKS    OF 

"We  ban  not  ytt  by  any  means  discorered  the 
wb(rte  of  the  ]>riiicipUt  of  manuring  crops. 
Wont  praetiee  has  ben  too  long  blindly  followed. 
But  it  is  now  found  to  be  of  no  use.  Tbe  cliautte 
—tbe  quabty  of  the  aoil,  i*echanical  as  well  as 
chemical— the  sspeol — the  deration— and  even  the 
crop— Breell  inotUfying  eireuin«taticee,aa  wel)  as  the 
infloente  of  the  fiebta|(ical  strata  oti  which  the  acnl 
rests.  Though  the  Utter  is  often  modified  hy  drifts, 
yet  tbe  mecbanical  character  of  the  soil,  as  well  as 
tbe  chemical,  haeoaufb  tody  with  tbe:valus  ofths 
superincumbent  strata.  Hence  we  hare  arrired  at 
tbe  fi^owiag  deduction^  wbidi  eaibrace  timon 
the  whole  of  our  knowledge  :— 

(a)  The  same  manure  win  not  altnyi  have  the 
lame  effect  either  on  the  same  soil  for  another 
crop,  dn  another  toil  for  tbe  tame  crop,  or  eitbel' 
on  the  one  ot  tbe  other  for  any  great  penod  of  time. 

It  wag  a  cus^m  i^  Cheiibire,  some  years  Bgo,far 
capiulista  to  take  farms:  to  manure  the  wbolevyour 
■Aer  year,  with  soot  ■,  to  get  great  eropa ;  bu^ 
vltitnately.  to  leave  the  farm  denuded  of  its  atainiua 
M  much  aa  to  be  almost  worthleea  for  yeara  after 
tram  simple  sterility.  This  was  said  to  be  bocsuaa 
tbeaoot  wasajtiimiant  and  not  a  mannm.  Bat 
w«  ahall  allnds  afiswards  to  tba  elneidatiom  of 
thia  prineipU. ' 

{i)  On  Home  soUl  a  minetU  mannre  i«  iJUtte 
adequate  U  produce  ample  cmpe. 

Iliit  wair  so  fix  prov^  hy  the  tbeoredcal  calcu- 
lations of  Uebig,  that  Im  suggested  a  purely 
mineral  theory,  and  Messrs. 'Muspratt  and  Co. 
manufactured  one  under  his  directions,  which  wis 
an  absolute  failure. 

ij:)  Pn  otb^  sails  unmQntacal,  or,  at  leasi^ 
autic  manuicft,  vitb,  oc  i^tbout  t^bonapcooa 
manuFt^  oc  tba  lattec  alon^.  wiU'  produee  better 
ciapa  tbui  luaBrat  annore,  MhI  will  timot  aecnre 
avaryfBUpradacfiom-'  ■■    ■ 

So  far  did  Mr.  Huxtable  carr?  tbti,  Hisi  fae'pWh-* 
pcMd  ibe'ippliMtttn  of  uniMnhi  at  a  gtren  ^e 


HANUBING    GHOP8. 

as  tbe  only  panacea  for  the  farin'er,  and  ft«  cntabi 
means  of  growing  wheat  at  40s.  per  quarter. 

(rf)  On  other  soils  mechanical  miitdrea  wUl'do 
more  to  beMRt  a  soil  thiin  any  mannre  wbaterei-; 
in  other  words,  the  addition  of  tobsbmeca  naeleea' 
in  themsdves  will  piromate  production  of  craps 
before  imposrible  to  be  grown  on  the  bnd,  and  wiQ 
ensure  crops  of  a  mncb  better  qusfity  and  larger 
quanuty. 

Thns  an  application  of  tbe  coldest  and  most 
wor^lees  iday  M  an  eqaatly  barnen  and  aterile  sand 
will  often  constitute  a  soil  of  fair  quality,  if  not  fit  to 
grow  frops  at  once,  at  least  very  fit  to  mere  s 
small  modiram  of  manure  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible adv^tags  j  or  peat  upon'clay,  ormai-l  apoa 
chalk  ;  nay,  in  fact,  nearly  every  mixture  sbort  of 
sand  upim  clay,  which  seems  to.  be.  of  Tewj  1)t(k 
sery-ice. 

(e)  I'bosphonc  acid  will  be,  espeqslly  in  m  «tals 
of  flight,  fixation,  highly  baoeficial  taa^aet  eveiy 
sa^i  simply  because  this  is  a  matorialof  which  tlU 
vbo\e  prooeaa  of  agiicnltuM  appears  ta  deimdatha' 
land. 

Thus  aoila  die  most  wntbleaa,  barreo  peata  and 
blowing  satidt,  an  made  to  grow  tba  fibeslgtreen 
crops  by  the  use  of  vitireliMd  bones  or  of  guano. 

if)  A  genera)  mannre,  consisting  of  BBommia  at^ 
poltoB,  witii  a  mtslbre  of  carbovaceons'mitteriff 
in  a  high  state  of  sohibiiity,  will  almost  inirfeHaBlv 
produce  a  moderately  good  crop  in  any  stfll  what-'' 
ever.  .....,' 

This  appears  to  be  owing  to  their  enabling  the 
plants  to  take  up  thqr  proper  quantity  .of  tbe  <^|har 
mineral  matters  in  tbe  soi^  and  so  afTon]  ^V^,  M>^i' 
orgaoisatifm  for  drawing  Ae  supplies  of  tfca  waedsA 
cacbonic  B|cidgM'fK>mtb«<ftmospbsre.  .      > .  -.  r| 

'^>  A-aaconsioB  of  tbe:  same,  kind  of-  manunai 
win,  after,  poanblf  a  second  applieattoa,-  ahMfa> 
tend  So  pradnoe  less  and  lesa-sniMbla  reahs'te-' 
impnMng'the  cvop.  -  ''^' 

Fewmimwes  Mntain  HUtfae  OiemeitU  AieMM  by^' 
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pkuitt.  Guano  teame  to  bo  by  f«r  tiie  beet  gettenl 
msmire,  but  it  is  quite  possible  tbat  in  time  it  may 
be  found  necessary  to  apply  some  other,  to  keep  up 
the  proportions  of  stamina  in  the  soiL 

(A)  In  soils  where  the  manure  rapidly  disappearsi 
ficom  a  want  of  power  to  absorb  its  best  qualities, 
a  smsU  and  frequent  application  is  preferable  to  a 
larger  and  more  remote  system  of  dressing. 

When  the  soil  can  hold  the  manure  only  for  a 
short  period,  it  is  manifestly  best  to  give  it  to  the 
plants  in  the  quantities  they  can  readily  assimilate. 
•  (i)  Manure  should  always  be  applied  in  the  de« 
gree  of  fixation  most  easily  dissolved  by  the  soil 
or  the  plants.  A  second  application  is  better  than 
too  much  at  once. 

It  is  manifestly  the  safest  course  not  to  over-Iaz 
the  vital  energies  of  the  plant,  to  dissolve  the  maou- 
rial  medium. 

Hence,  as  a  rule^  it  is  far  preferable,  even  at  a 
loss,  to  allow  the  manure  to  ferment,  in  preference 
to  applying  it  in  the  raw  stats  i  for  though  there  is 
necessarily  a  waste  in  all  decomposition,  yet  it  may 
be  a  necessa^  waste>  to  enable  the  plants  to  realiie- 
the  dose  of  manure  applied  to  them. 


(J)  It  is  abundantly  clear,  moreover,  that  of  the 
manures  applied  the  plants  do  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  ii^le ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  apply  more 
than  they  absolutely  take  away,  or  a  deficiency  must 
necessarily  take  place,  and  the  crops  fafil.  It  must 
be  also  borne  in  mind  that,  hi  order  to  make  the 
scale-and-weight  application  of  a  compound^  the 
appliration  itself  should  be  in  a  proper  state  of  fisa« 
tion. 

Expennents  hav«  certainly  shown  that  as  regards 
ammonia  it  seems  to  matter  little  whether  It  is  ap- 
pfied  as  the  fixed  sulphate  or  the  volatile  carbonate. 
The  soily  properly  constituted,  soon  assimilates  both 
in  its  own  special  degree  of  fixation ;  but  it  may 
not  be  so,  and  certainly  is  not  so  with  the  carbon 
wfaich  maybe  applied. 

The  drill  is  a  grand  assistance  to  the  small  appli- 
cation of  manure;  but  it  will  not  much  assist  in 
applications  of  guano,  or  similariy  powerful  and 
rapidly  decomposing  materials,  but  will  often  injure 
the  soil.  Of  all  maniires  guano  is  the  most  diiu* 
sive,  and  may  be,  with  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage, mixed  with  the  whc^  soili  The  plants  are  cer- 
tain to  find  it.^^ardeners'  and  Farmers'  JoumaL 
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The  first  montUy  meeting  of  the  sssson  of  this  Cbib 
took  place  at  the  Bell  Ian,  Yatton  Kejnell,  on  Wed- 
neidaj,  the  29th  September  last,  presided  over  by  Mr* 
Thos.  Little,  la  the  abienoe  of  hU  brwther,  Mr.  R.  D. 
Little.    The  ordinary  basinen  waa  fint  trsnsaeted. 

Mr.  Schneider,  SUaghterford,  and  Mr.  Painter,  of 
West  Yatton,  hsTing  agreed  to  bring  forward  conjointly, 
as  a  anbjeet  for  dlsenstioa  at  the  next  moiktUy  meeting, 
*'  The  best  preparation  for  wfaett  en  light  and  heavy 
seila/^  the  Chairman  called  upon  Ifr.  Soolt,  cf 
Grlttlston,  to  iatredaee  the  sn^}set  for  disensilsn  tfast 
evening. 

Mr.  4$coTT  than  roie  snd  read  the  foUswing  papsc  i 
<<WHAT  HAS   SCIBNCB   DONE   FOR   AfiRU 

CULTURE?" 

la  eodeaTOoring  to  sMwer  ths  qaestion, .«  What  hai 
■oience  done  for  sgrionltars  ?*'  I  most  uk«-as  I  f<Dsl 
confident  I  shall  obtain— yonr  indalgeaoe,  from  a  deep 
lenie  of  my  Inability  to  do  justice  to  the  snt^sct^  and 
from  the  fact  of  my  not  hating  had  many  days  to  pre- 
pare myself  to  bring  it  forward.  I  must  claim  yoar 
special  attention  to  the  remarks  I  shall  make,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  briag  the  facts  and  aigumsnts  of  ths  esse 
into  a  focus,  to  enable  them  to  be  essily  seen  and  clearly 
comprehended  by  the  general  body  of  uieuibets  of 
clubs  such  as  tUs,  wbo^  howeivsr  pivaipt  and  rsady  ki 
their  practice  to  a? ail  themsslTis  of  tiM  resalts  of 
sdentiile  diaaofenes,  are  not  Ukely  to  be  fai  the  baMt  Of 
diacussfa^p  tha  praeasssahir  which  they  an  anbed  afe. 
And  here  I  woidd  obserTe  that  it  can  nersr  be  waisf 
ably  axpeetsd  that  tonsra  In  ftneial  shonld  beeose 


soieaftiie  soholaia  by  studying  the  abstmse  principles  ef 
ohemistry,  or  by  learning  ths  botaaioal  aames  of  60,000 
plants,  thst  thsy  may  onltlfate  a  dosea.  All  esperieooe 
is  opposed  to  thiSy  or  to  their  taming  aside  from  that 
course  and  from  those  processes  which  hate  been  con« 
firmed  by  the  eiperienoe  of  centaries,  and  in  which 
alone  lies  their  safsty.  But  when  farmers  know  the 
prindptes  on  which  their  successful  practice  depends, 
agricatture  then  becomes  a  geienet,  and  remdns  no 
longer  only  ah  art  t  and  yeu  will  all,  no  doubt,  admit  that 
one  fkrmer  with  a  knowledge  of  sdeoes  nratt  posssss 
ad?4iitages  Ofsr  another  widioutK,  both  bring  equal  in 
prastleal  ability.  Tske  as  sa  instance  that  both  parties 
fiuEsa  a  tfaki  ssU,  compossd  of  insit  fsgstable  saatter^ 
resting  on  what  is  eallad  a  moorwhand  pan»  wfaioh  ia 
bound  together  by  sulphate  of  iron,  and  diadharfss  that 
ysUow  sediment  so  often  seen  by  yon  in  yoor  dltobes, 
called  oxide  of  iron,  ao  poisonons  to  Tcgetsble  lifts* 
Suppose  this  land  to  be  managed  exactly  afiksr  until  it 
come  to  be  fsUowed  for  green  ocop ;  then  the  one  apr 
plies  dung,  because  he  knows  it  Im  osusl  to  do  so  at  thla 
stsge ;  but  the  other— the  man  of  sdenoe— applies  Ume, 
and  ploughs  It  In,  that  It  may  come  In  contact  with  the 
pan  below,  knowing,  as  he  does,  that  the  Uine  will 
liberate  the  potash  and  deeompese  the  sulpbate  bi  Iron, 
andK  by  taUng  up  the  suljAate,  beoooie  sulphate  of 
Umeer  gypsam^  thsrebf  sIbrMg  suUlsble  feed  Isr 
tumipe,  wheat,  and  etaivsr«  Tks  nsttit  ki  the  Ibnnsr 
esse  will  be  almost  an  enthre  waste«f  the  msnan'Bnd  a 
stnnfcsd  crop  of  roots, .  ....,/-. 

UatUvery  leoHiay  eoisace  has  beiasoUttlefrepec^ 
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nised  at  a  handmaid  to  agricoltara,  and  hat  met  with  so 
many  rebaffs  in  its  adtances,  that  its  progress  haa  no 
doubt  been  retarded ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  though 
it  is  many  years  since  "  Tull''  wrote  and  "Dary" 
lectured,  it  would  be  much  more  easy  eren  now  to  say 
what  science  proposes  to  do,  than  what  it  has  actually 
accomplished  for  our  profession.    Fortunately,  it  is  now 
reeognised  by  agriculturists  as  a  body,  and  those  farmers 
who  endeavour  to  engraft  it  on  their  practice  are  no 
longer  designated  "  mere  theorists."      Science  nerer 
daimed  the  power  to  enrich  indiTldoals,  any  more  than 
our  Club  doet — but  only  toimproTe  our  general  practice 
and  elefate  our  profession;  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  or,  at  least,  treated  with  that  degree  of  for- 
bearance necessary  to  enable  it  gradually  to  derelope  its 
resources.    The  facts  of  science  generally,  if  properly 
tested  by  careful  experiments  and  brought  before  us  on 
high  and  reliable  autliority,  are  not  to  be  put  lightly 
aside,  like  many  of  the  eztrsTagant  theories  that  start  up 
around  us  from  day  to  day.  But,  nerertheless,  when  we  find 
men,  as  we  too  often  do,  of  note  and  intelligence  propaga- 
ting doctrines  as  of  practical  Tslue,  such  as  that  lightning 
and  electricity  stimulate  production,  and  inducing  san- 
guine farmers  to  surround  their  fields  with  wires  to  catch 
it — when  we  see  such  men  as  Professor  Liebig  glring 
forth  that  plants  require  only  an  imperceptible  amount 
of  mineral  food  from  the  soil,  the  rest  being  supplied  by 
the  atmosphere— and  publishing  that  one  of  the  best 
manurf  s  for  land  is  burnt  straw  or  ground  glass,  and  en- 
couraging farmers  to  hope  that  the  time  had  almost 
arrired  when,  in  place  of  the  cumbrous  apparatus  of 
farm  yards  and  dung  carts,  they  would  have  a  laboratory 
in  their  fields  to  manufacture  silicates  and  phosphates— 
when  we  find,  I  say,  scientific  men  giving  the  weight  of 
their  authority  to  such  doctrines  as  these,  we  need  not 
much  wonder  that  practical  farmers  so  frequently  turn 
their  backs  on  science,  and  that  its  progress  amongst 
them  has  been  so  materially  retarded.    An  injurious 
affect  in  the  same  direction  hu,  I  think,  been  nnfortu- 
nately  produced  by  the  expressed  views  of  so  many  of 
our  great  agricultural  authorities— such  as  Arthur  Young, 
Dr.  Coventry,  Professor  Iiow,  and  others— all  of  whom 
have  discouraged  the  farmer  from  beatowing  much  study 
or  placing  almost  any  reliance  upon  the  results  of  science. 
I  will  just  read  to  you  Professor  Low's  remarks  bearing 
npon  this  point,  as  he  is  undoubtedly  the  soundest  in- 
atructor  in  practical  farming  we  have  ever  had,  and  the 
greatest  living  authority.     "It  is  in   Germany  and 
France,"  he  saya,  "  that  chemistry  and  vegetable  phy- 
siology have  been  cultivated  for  the  longest  period  as  a 
branch  of  agriculture.    But  when  we  inquire  in  what 
manner  these  researches  have  improved  the  practical  art 
in  either  country,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  themselves  to  be  asstired  they  cannot  have 
done  so  in  any  sensible  degree.    They  are  seen  to  be  the 
meie  opinions  of  learned  men  formed  for  the  most  part 
fai  the  laboratory  and  closet,  without  a  due  knowledge  of 
the  business  of  the  fields,  and  the  modes  by  which  agri- 
eultnre  can  be  cultivated  as  a  branch  of  industry.    Let 
ns  turn  again  to  countries  where  theories  of  vegetation 
have  been  unheard  of,  and  we  shall  yet  find  the  art  of 
hnibandry  in  a  high  itata  of  advancement.    In  the 


Netherlandi  the  surfaoe  of  Hie  aoutry  ia  lite  «  gwte, 
and  every  available  rsionree  haa  bean  faaortad  ta  Ibr 
rendering  it  fertile  by  the  industrioua  inhabilanti.  la 
the  North  of  England  and  a  part  of  Scotland,  a  system 
of  agriculture  hu  been  established  whioh  haa  multiplied 
the  resources  of  the  couiitry  in  a  great  degree ;  yet  ia 
the  forming  and  perfecting  of  this  system  physiology 
and  chemistry  have  had  no  share.  If  wt  taiH  to  the 
sitter  art  of  gardening,  which  is  the  child  ot  experisscnt 
in  every  country,  we  shall  find  that  it  haa  bean  perCKted 
without  the  aid  of  those  theories  and  reaearehea  which 
many  hold  to  be  neeessary." 

Notwithstending  this,  I  think  tiie  many  aoientiie 
truths  which  have  been  floating  in  the  atmoaphera  aroead 
MM  are  now  beginning  to  stick  to  the  agrieultnral  mind, 
and  as  the  soil  is  good,  I  have  no  doobl  they  will  aoen 
germinate  and  bear  good  fruit. 

As  a  proof  of  their  gradual  progressioOy  wa  find  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  at  ita  formatioa, 
about  12  years  ago,  adopting  the  motto,  "  Practica  with 
Science."  Liebig  soon  after  published  hia  "  Treatise  oa 
Agricultural  Chemistry,*'  by  which  he  obtained  an  Eu- 
ropean reputation.  This  was  followed  by  the  Isnncn 
of  Scotland  subscribing  upwards  of  £2,000  to  eatablish 
a  chemical  association  in  that  country,  and  iupport  s 
professor  at  j^500  per  annum.  The  Ciranoeatar  CoQs^ 
did  the  same,  and  its  professor,  Mr.  Way,  has  repeated 
been  invited  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  de- 
liver lectures  at  its  annual  meetings,  which  he  has  done 
with  great  effect;  Professor  Johnston  haa  alao  pub- 
liahed  his  popular  lectures,  and  a  branch  of  agricultarsi 
chemistry  has  been  established  in  several  common  day- 
sehools,  and  its  importance  has  been  recognised  in  msoj 
other  ways. 

Agriottltural  cbemiatry,  however,  although  ao  promi- 
nently put  forward,  and  undoubtedly  deserving  the 
first  place,  must  not  be  supposed  to  constitute  the  only 
physical  science  bearing  upon  the  intereat  of  agriculture. 
Geology,  botany,  meteorology,  physiology,  entomolagXt 
natural  history,  and  medicine,  all  more  or  leaa  sedc  to 
eonnect  themselves  with  its  principles  and  pracHoe.  So, 
likewise,  may  mechanical  science  claim  some  erc^t  for 
ita  many  inventions  in  aid  of  the  busineaa  of  farming. 

The  distinction  between  teienci  and  art  I  need  ost 
define.  You  are  all  aware  that  science  explains  the 
cause  of  results  by  a  course  of  reasoning  from  fixed  prin- 
ciples ;  nay,  it  takes  a  higher  sphere,  and  by  the  Mm» 
process  it  predicts,  foreielU,  and  guide*.  Art,  oft  the 
contrary,  only  executes  the  edicts  and  decrees  of  acteaee. 
The  art  must,  therefore,  in  a  certain  senae,  be  anboidi- 
nate  to  the  science  of  farming.  A  Watts  may  have  Iks 
genius  to  invent  a  steam-engine  without  the  praolied 
ability  to  construct  it;  so  a  Napier  may  poaMSttte 
talent  to  construct  one,  without  a  knowledge  of  its  pria* 
dples.  Again,  a  Liebig  may  know  what  will  prodtee 
a  certain  crop,  without  the  necessary  skill  to  groir  It; 
and  a  farmer  may  possess  the  necessary  skill  to  raise  ^ 
crop  without  being  aware  of  the  causes  whidi  |^rod*e 
such  a  result.  Thus  a  chemist  may  be  a  good  pblloaD* 
pher  without  possessing  a  knowledge  of  farming ;  ind  s 
farmer  may  be  a  good  agriculturist  without  poaieBifln^  a 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  pr  odnetlon.     TttA  Mie,  I'M 
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will  peredre,  partakei    mon  of  so  iutelleotnal  and 
retfloniDg  operAtion ;  the  other  more  of  a  mechanical. 

Both  phTsical  and  mechanical  science  haTe  adfanced 
mannfacturefl ;  and  why,  let  me  ask/should  their  aid  not 
be  equally  beneficial  to  agriculture?  Until  of  late 
years  farming  operations  were  guided  in  a  great  measure 
by  local  experience,  acquired  by  long  and  expentiTO 
ftourses  of  practical  experiments ;  and  there  certahily 
can  be  nothing  more  raluable  than  the  results  of  expe- 
rience in  farming ;  but  with  the  aid  of  science  yon  will 
be  enabled  to  acquire  the  same  knowledge  in  less  time, 
and  be  preTented  from  taking  those  false  steps  which  you 
are  apt  to  do  when  trusting  to  experience  alone,  and  re- 
fusing the  assistance  of  well-ascertained  principles.  Had 
Davy  or  Liebig  lifed  as  contemporaries  of  Tull,  to 
explain  the  eound  principles  which  he  promulgated  but 
oonld  not  defend,  those  great  principles  (applieable 
to  all  soils  and  in  all  climates)  would  not  haTe  lain 
dormant  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  only  now  to 
be  reriTcd  hy  men  whose  scientific  minds  ha?e  enabled 
them  to  penetrate  that  theory,  which  oaght  to  haTe 
been  yielding  incalculable  wealth  to  the  country  a 
century  ago. 

Again,  take  the  case  of  land  drainage,  and  I  think 
your  personal  experience  and  obserration  will  bear  me 
out  in  saying  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  drainage  done 
in  this  country  prenously  to  the  last  fifteen  years,  or 
until  Parkes  elucidated  the  true  scientific  principles  of 
draining,  has  been  most  imperfectly  executed,  and  that 
the  expenditure  was  almost  entirely  thrown  away*  And 
here  let  me  remark,  incidentaUy,  that  though  we  wil- 
lingly accord  to  Mr.  Parkes  the  merit  of  laying  down  in 
his  writings  the  true  principles  of  an  efficient  land 
drainage,  yet  he  has  unfortunately  proTed  himself  to 
be  but  an  indifferent  practical  operator  when  called  upon 
(in  consequence  of  his  able  writings)  to  put  his  prin- 
ciples into  practice. 

If  I  may  claim  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  longer, 
I  would  Tenture  to  state  a  few  of  the  results  of  chemical 
investigation.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  shewn 
by  analyris  that  we  can  ascertain  (with  sufficient  correct- 
ness for  practical  purposes)  what  different  soils  are  com- 
posed of;  as  also  the  elements  of  plants,  and  the  con- 
stituents of  manures.  We  are,  therefore,  now  enabled 
in  our  daily  practice  to  supply  the  soil  with  those  sub- 
stances in  which  it  is  deficient,  thus  furnishing  suitable 
food  to  such  plants  as  we  may  choose  to  grow  upon  it.  You 
are  all  aware  that  artificial  manures  are  now  successfully 
made  through  the  aid  of  science,  and  many  of  us  csn 
adduce  cases  in  which  our  respected  fellow-member,  Mr. 
Proctor,  has  administered  successfully  to  all  Tarieties  of 
crops  on  totally  different  soils.  Look  to  what  guano 
has  done,  whose  value  and  uses  chemists  so  correctly 
told  before  practical  trials  could  be  made.  As  an 
instance  of  the  Talue  of  chemical  analysis,  take  the  case 
of  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  Lothian  farmer,  that 
of  Mr.  John  Dickson,  of  Saughton,  near  Edinburgh, 
who  lately  purchased  from  a  respectable  merchant  in 
Leith  sereral  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  guano,  and  had 
it  analyzed  by  Dr.  Anderson,  the  farmers'  agricuItorU 
chemist  in  Scotland,  who  found  it  to  contlit  of 


Coprolites,  worth £3    0    0 

Oypsum 15    0 

Genuine  guano 0  15    0 

Inall..jf5    0    0 
And  for  which  Mr.  Dickson  had  paid  9  10    0  per  ton. 

Thus  showing  a  loss  of £i  10    0  per  ton, 

which  he  detected  by  means  of  this  analysis,  and  reco- 
vered from  the  seller  upwards  of  £100. 

The  process  of  dissolving  bones  with  sulphuric  acid  is 
also  due  directly  to  the  inductive  principles  of  chemistry, 
and  was  first  tried  by  Liebig,  because  he  knew  from 
scientific  principles  that  this  process  would  produce  the 
desired  result  of  liberating  the  phosphates  in  bone  and 
making  it  fit  for  the  food  of  plants.  Having  had  much 
experience  in  the  use  of  bones,  I  can  confidently  assert 
that  for  general  purposes,  either  as  a  top  dressbg  or  for 
underground  manure,  5  cwt.  of  dissolved  bones,  called 
**  superphosphate  of  lime,"  costing  (in  Bristol)  40s.,  is 
to  be  preferred  to  a  ton  of  raw  bones,  costing  £6. 

Again,  chemistry  has  shown  that  a  small  brown  stone, 
called  a  coproUte,  which  is  found  in  abundance  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  England  and  in  Spain,  and  also,  I  believe, 
in  America,  and  is  said  by  geologists  to  be  the  fossil 
dung  of  an  antediluvian  lizard,  is  a  good  inorganic  ma- 
nure, and  I  have  seen  it  used  with  success  at  the  Ciren- 
cester College  Farm. 

Chemistry  also  explains  the  ingredients  which  both 
cattle  and  crops  remove  from  the  soil,  and  what  is  re- 
quired to  replace  them.  Thus  milch  cows,  we  know, 
impoverish  the  land  they  pasture  on,  and  analysis  shows 
that  the  milk  they  yield  contains  a  large  quantity  of  the 
phosphates,  which  is  the  principal  food  of  grasses  and 
clovers;  and  when  the  excrements  of  dairy  cows  is  ex- 
amined, it  is  found  to  be  thus  much  poorer.  From  this 
cause  the  farmers  in  Cheshire— the  greatest  dairy  county 
in  England — are  constantly  restoring  those  phosphates 
to  the  soil  by  top  dressing  their  pastures  with  bone  dust. 
Young  stock,  on  the  contrary,  only  remove  the  quanti- 
ties of  phosphates  and  other  ingredients  required  to 
form  their  bones  and  flesh,  and  their  dung  is  so  much  the 
richer  than  dairy  cows. 

It  is  now  also  pretty  well  ascertained  what  materials 
particular  crops  remove  from  the  soil,  and  one  curious 
fact  is  that  from  an  acre  of  land  10  inches  deep  and 
weighing  1,000  tons,  20  crops  of  wheat,  at  35  bushels  of 
grain  and  2  tons  of  straw  per  acre,  only  remove  of  mine- 
rals of  all  sorts  0.248  ;  and  it  was  supposed  by  Jethro 
Tull,  and  now  by  many  even  practical  men,  that  nearly 
all  the  other  elements  of  wheat  may  be  derived  from  the 
atmosphere,  by  stirring  the  soil  and  allowing  it  to  have 
free  access  to  the  plants. 

It  has  BOW  been  clearly  established  by  Professor  Lie- 
big  that  the  heat  of  the  body,  both  of  man  and  animals, 
is  the  same  in  all  climates  and  temperatures — ^that  the 
chief  source  of  animal  heat  is  carbon — and  that  our  food 
is  the  great  source  of  carbon.  In  cold  weather,  there- 
fore, when  the  body  gives  off  an  increased  amount  of 
heat,  a  proportionate  quantity  of  food  will  be  necessary 
for  our  stock,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  due  temperature 
of  th«  body.    Hence  the  adTtntsge,  nay  necessity,  of 
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kfepinc  our  fetdimg  aniMtl*  al«if ■  moderitolj  vi 
•ad  bajonil  the  leach  of  cold  carrcnti  of  lir,  not  mnelj 
to  Mit  food,  wbkh  the  moit  of  u  koow  It  wiU  do,  bat 
to  condaes  to  their  gcaenl  hraltli.  A  beaatiful  hi 
conaeiioQ  with  tfaU  cirennutioM  is  tbM  the  oiygen  gM 
which  ulmili  ut  conalaatlj  wilting  by  reipiratloD  ia 
agtln  npplled  bj  wfait  li  (Inn  off  ftron  grawlng  plinti, 
wbleh  extnet  t^rboaie  icid  gu  from  the  ilr,  rettin  th* 
Cuban,  ind  let  the  oifgen  free,  thni  malatilidiig  t 
beantCfnlUw  of  compenutloD. 

Afain,  bow  butbUom  the  bet  tluit  it  !•  withk  tbe 
Wiiidaal  poller  of  enj  <rf  ei  to  oeirf  to  the  Geld  luK* 
eint  HMonn,  i»  tbe  ehtpe  o(  laperphoipbtte  of  lime  or 
foaoOiforui  ecre;  hot  It  woald  leqnire  an  Atlu  to 
brine  t>>ek  the  crap  tbit  each  mu»ne  woald  prodnc*. 

Sea  tben.  Id  then  facte,  lbs  r«alii>l1an  of  wh«l 
■desee  predicted  Gftj  jetn  befera  loeh  tbiop  were 
tbopght  povlble.  And  had  Lord  lUmu  Ured  in  odt 
day,  bit  mamoribie  remuk  that  the  time  woold  eoma 
wlm  a  hrner  nigbt  ourj  u  anob  MMor*  in  bi«  bal 
M  maid  loffioe  for  an  aan  of  land  would  not  haft  lab- 
jeetnl  Uh  to  the  witty  and  aarceitie  retort  that  he 
woald  be  aUe  to  brieg  borne  the  ciop  le  lili  w^tooel 
pocfal  1  For  the  rapid  itridci  that  edeace  ba«  mide 
wltblll  tbe  lait  ten  jean — tbe  extraordinary  dlKOrerlei 
that  bare  taken  place— the  iDcreaiiiii  mattery  of  mind 
over  matter,  making  natnre  reieil,  ai  it  wero,  her  in- 
moit  ieerati — leave  no  mm  at  liberty  to  dogmatlie  ol 
the  fatnrc.  It  looki,  indeed,  ai  if  we  had,  at  kit, 
foond  a  key  to  utlock  the  boandleii  atorahoon  ot 
Utorei  and  he  only,  who  from  timo  to  tfane  heaTei 
the  log  ioto  &ia  deep,  can  fhHj  appreciate  the  llrength 
ot  tbt  Tart  faitelleetaal  carrent  that  it  tweepin|  along 
with  tadi  Irmiatlble  power. 

I  ^iTe  dwelt  ao  long  on  cbemlitry  that  I  wfU  only 
add  ibat  geology  iadieata  the  kinda  otcropa  and  itockt 
moat  tnitable  to  a  diitriot ;  botany — the  plaata,  their 
■aiai  and  bibili.  And  here  let  me  remark  on  the  beauty 
and  pewafal  lafttuneo  of  that  acience  whoea  rotarlee  are 
to  be  fnnd  hi  all  parte  of  the  habitable  globe,  in  the 
deierte  of  Africa,  in  the  wildi  of  America,  and  anoBgat 
tbe  dlitant  iilandi  of  the  PadBc,  tha  ploaeer*  of  peace 
and  good  will  anongit  natlona,  and  eoMtintly  retomitig 
to  enrich  their  naUre  land  wiUi  thilr  newly  dliconred 
treaiaree. 

Meteorology  hii  gi*en  oi  tbe  baromater  and  tbwno- 
meter,  and  taogbt  u  the  aigna  of  Iba  weather,  and  the 
effect*  on  oUswte,  of  draialng,  planting,  and  coltivatioD. 

niyilokOT  teadiea  oa  the  mctue  of  "'"*■  and 
plaata. 

BntOBKilogy  the  haUti  of  inaeeti,  by  which  we  may 
tometlmee  ward  off  thdr  deitniBllTe  depredacioni,  or 
dcatroy  them. 

On  tba  continent  thii  tnhject  command*  the  attenUon 
ofiot^mentf.  In  France,  Certoany,  and  Belginm 
local  law*  are  from  time  to  time  enacted  for  the  dc*tme> 
tino  of.  Inaccti ;  aod  fnmmlntoniw  are  appointed  to  in- 
Tcallgale  their  eemoniy,  tsd  to  wiggeet  plaiia  to  ancat 
ill*  fYilf  irialng  firam  then,  and  in  many  ctMi  e&eient 
u^  ban  been  deitaed  to  itay  the  mleeUef.  The 
ready  m^OMr  bi  wUeb  hueoti  may  be  impoftad  from 


foreign  coonlriei  with  oar  grain,  and  natiiraliaed  ben, 
and  tbe  fact  Hut  each  bee  been  (he  caae  in  many  iu- 
itineci,  ongbt  lo  make  ui  mora  alicc  to  tbia  enliiect, 
and  Induce  oa  lo  be  more  atleatireiakeqtincoBrbenu, 
ilorebonaee,  and  granarlea  dean  and  wall  aired. 

Nitnral  biitory  enable*  oa  to  know  tbe  habita  of  to* 
blrdi  and  animali  that  freqoent  oar  fialda,  and  ibeit 
good  or  evil  propi.niitiri,  and  may  eometimea  indnca  la 
to  mhlgate  oar  oaqnalifled  condemnation  of  tbe  ftne- 
onted,  bat  nerertlieleM  niefol  rook. 

Hedidoe  can  give  ai  eaongh  akilt  to  enable  na,  la 
emergandce,  to  adminiater  to  tbe  alliaenla  of  oar  depo- 
dent  animali. 

And  liitly,  mecbaniflal  idenee  baa  conferrad  npon  a* 
Ineetimable  boona ;  lor  who  can  refleet  oa  tbe  taBpnnd 
plongbi  now  la  nee  wliboat  thinking  oa  Jmaee  EmaD, 
tbe  worhisg  blacktmiA  ?  or  on  the  thraaUBg  aiiitlai, 
wllhoat  a  feeling  of  gnHtode  to  tbe  bnmble  Beetcb 
mechaide.  Andrvw  Hdkle  >  or  on  tbe  nov  all  bnt  pv. 
tat  reaping  machine,  withont  eateem  for  the  labout  o( 
tbe  Rer.  Patrick  BeU,  and  acknowledgisg  that  we  owe 
lometblng  to  mechanical  ingennity  and  aetanoel  Se, 
aUo,  ha*  it  giren  na  the  ataom  engine,  to  tbiaab  uA 
wfaiBow  onr  eom,  and  then  to  oany  it  to  market  and 
briag  back  the  maelar-himir  maaam.  And  ili  Kirt 
reoent  pradaotioa,  Powbr'a  diainiiit  pkn^,  la  not  ■»• 
likdy  to  work  a  gnat  ebange  to  drafailBg,  in  ealUnllM, 
aad  In  ellmate  i  for  I  caa  conideotly  *ay,  IhHB  a  ptr- 
aonal  knowledge  of  it*  oonatractlaM  and  praetioal  open. 
tlon,  that  it  la  not  a  mere  mde  madtfan  to  be  diaggej 
along  by  brete  fbrce,  bat  one  coDatrocted  on  atiletly 
Klcntlfic  priadple*  to  radnee  tbe  yowv  of  draft  and  »• 
ditaaee,  and  to  prodace  the  dcdred  action  on  Ow  aeO. 

A  libenl  knowledge  of  tdeace,  then,  mwA  mak*  i 
farmer  a  more  nnprejndlced  man.  It  will  cannect  the 
CTery-day  bntineM  of  lib  with  «  higher  dam  of  thoagblt 
and  hdingi ;  It  will  enable  him  more  dearly  to  eompt«> 
band  the  detalli  of  bit  farm,  and  to  bring  tba  wUt 
Into  thit  more  perfect  bunony  by  whid  arery  opn- 
tfoa  aliall  condace  to  one  common  end,  with  tbe  Imi 
BipendltBr*  of  power  and  the  grentHt  prodsco  of  melt; 
ind  ibetein,  I  ooncdre,  eondati  tbe  tras  art  of  adaalik 

A  diicottton  fcUowed,  In  wUdi  tbe  chdrman,  Mr. 
Schneider,  of  Slatigbterfbrd,  Mr.  Ftlnter  Che  aeentaiy, 
Mr.  B.  Little  and  othera  took  part ;  and  we  on  b^py 
to  be  able  to  add,  that  althongh  tbota  preaeat  ware  •■*- 
nlmont  In  ooniidtrlng  practical  eipttieDOO  aa  tba  mM 
gntde,  tbey  were  equally  to  in  ibowing  «  dae  appre^ 
ttcn  of  the  prlndplet  of  acienoe. 
Hm  tbllowittg  wai  tte  reaolntlon  come  to: — 
RenlTcd^-Tbat  phjiica]  and  meobaaioaladawa  baft 
rendered  and  contiane  to  reader  Talnabto  aenias  t* 
piiotloal  laming ;  and  that,  Uiovgfa  a  knawladfa  e( 
aoienoe  la  not  oouidaced  indiapeneible  to  a  fnmMr,  yrt 
mek  an  aeqwdntinoa  with  «bMai*tir,  geologj,  batmj, 
wetattoiogy,  and  aediMik*,  a*  an  b*  aoqalrad  by  th* 
otdiaary  bablt  of  realincand  obmratioB,  ti  ii^iibll. 
and  woald  ba  Ibond  a  falnable  addMon  to  pnettal  oo 
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AUTUMNAL    SALES    OF    SHORTHORNS,    &c. 


The  following  highly  important  sales  of  stock 
took  place  this  autumn,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Strafford,  auctioneer,  of  London,  the  well-known 
active  and  intelligent  Editor  of  the  Herd  Book, 
the  "  Burke  "  of  the  Shorthomed  Peerage :  — 

RiBBLKTON  Hall,  Aug.  27.— The  stock  of 
Thomas  Birchall,  Esq.,  had  so  long  enjoyed  an 
envial)le  celebritv  that  we  were  prepared  to  find  a 
iramerous  attenaance  of  buyers  at  his  sale  of  pure 
shorthomed  cattle,  and  the  number  and  high  stand- 
ing of  the  gentlemen  present  was  such  as  is  seldom 
witnessed  at  a  sale  in  this  county.  The  result  of 
the  tale  was  highly  satisfactory,  the  competition  for 
some  of  the  animals  being  exceedingly  sharp.  One 

fentleman,  Mr.  Tanqueray,  who  nurchased  six  of 
Ir.  Birchall's  stock  last  year,  haa  been  so  highly 
pleased  with  them,  that  he  commissioned  a  party  to 
purchase  others  of  the  same  blood,  the  agent  makmg 
m'e  purchases.  Our  space  compels  us  to  select 
only  a  few  of  the  animals  sold.  Beginning  with 
the  cows,  we  have  Dorothy  Gwynn,  roan,  now  ten 
years  old,  fetching  no  less  than  60  n, ;  Beeswing, 
roan,  calved  Jan.  8th,  1845,  fetched  42  gs.;  Bat* 
wing,  roan.  May  5th,  I847«  36  gi. ;  Hyacintli,  roan, 
June  10th,  1847,  36  gs. ;  Honeycomb,  dark  roan, 
Sept.  25th,  1849«  46 gs.;  Nectar,  roan,  Jan.  20th, 
1851,  36 gs.;  Folly  Hopkins,  roan,  Feb.  25th, 
1851,  31  gs. ;  Cynosure,  dark  roan,  March  2nd, 
185J,  40 gs.;  Ann,  red  and  white,  March  9th, 
1851,  37 gs.;  Queen  Bee,  roan,  Jan.  3rd,  1852, 
45  ga.;  Jessamine,  dark  roan,  Feb.  20th,  1852, 
31  gs.  In  bulls,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  figures 
in  the  prize  list  in  another  column,  fetched  61  gs. 
(purchaser,  Mr.  Lord,  Standiah  Hall),  he  was  calved 
Oct.  4th,  1848 ;  Richmond,  roan,  Sept.  24th,  1851, 
33  gs.;  Sting,  red,  Jan.  22nd,  1852,  45 gs.;  Pan- 
taloon, red,  March  18th,  1852, 26  gs.  The  farming 
stock,  horses,  and  implements,  also  sold  well. '  Mr. 
Strafford,  of  London,  officiated  as  salesman  with  his 
accustomed  talent.  C.  P.  Grenfell,  Esq.,  purchased 
the  bull  Richmond  and  the  yearling  Moonbeam. 
The  total  amount  realised  by  the  sale  of  homed 
cattle  alone  was  about  £1,125. — Preston  Guardian. 
Watkinson  Hall,  near  Halifax.  —  ITiis 
great  sale  of  some  of  Mr.  H.  Ambler's  pure-bred 
shorthomed  cattle  took  place  on  AVednesday,  Sep- 
tember 8,  in  a  croft  adjoining  the  farm  buildings. 
The  sale  excited  great  interest,  not  only  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  among^  the  agricul* 
turists  uf  the  entire  kingdom — buyers  attend- 
ing from  various  parts  of  England,  ranging 
from  Cornwall  to  Cumberland  and  Suffolk,  as  well 
as  from  Ireland  and  Scotland.  There  was  also  a 
large  attendance  of  the  gentry  and  farmers  of  the 
district,  to  whom  so  large  a  sale  of  first-rate  cattle 
with  )iedigrees  (carried  back  in  some  cases  to  ten 
and  twelve  generations)  was  an  event  of  perfectly 
novel  occurrence.  As  Watkinson  Hall  is  upwards 
of  two  miles  from  Halifax,  luncheon  was  provided 
by  Mr.  Ambler  for  almost  every  visitor.    Ihe  large 


room  over  the  stables  was  fitted  up  from  end  to  end 
with  two  long  tables,  which  were  most  abundantly 
stored  with  edibles,  provided  with  a  truly  baronial 
hospitality,  and  washed  down  by  the  guests  with 
unlimited  supplies  not  only  of  '*  home-brewed," 
but  also  of  wine.  Occupying  the  post  of  honour 
on  one  of  these  tables  was  a  well-cooked  baron  of 
beef,  weighing  1761bs. ;  and  along  the  room  (which 
was  decorated  with  evergreens)  was  displayed  the 
motto,  "  Agriculture  and  Commerce" — a  happy 
combination  of  the  two  prime  sources  of  England's 
prosperity,  which  Mr.  Ambler  has  exemplified  in 
hi)  own  practice  in  a  manner  which  has  made  him 
already  known  to  the  entire  kingdom.  There  was 
also,  tor  the  gentry  attending  this  sale,  a  more 
superb  and  sumptuous  provision  made  at  Watkin- 
son Hall ;  the  good  lady  of  Mr.  Ambler  rivalling  in 
the  reehercke  character  of  her  entertainment  for  the 
more  distinguished  guests,  the  munificent  provision 
made  for  uie  general  public.  Amongst  the  gen- 
tlemen attendingthis  great  sale  we  noticed— F.  H. 
Fawkes,  Esq.,  Tarnley  Hall ;  £.  Akroyd,  Esq., 
Denton  Park;  Rev.  J.  D.  Jefferson,  Thicket 
Priory,  York;  M.  Stocks,  Esq.,  Catherine  House ; 
J.  Sugden,  Esq.,  Keighley ;  J.  C.  Sutcliffe,  Esq. ; 
Lee  Royds,  Esq.,  Rochdale ;  J.  S.  Rawson,  Esq. ; 
W.  Heaton,  Esq. ;  E.  N.  Alexander,  Esq. ;  Dr. 
Kenny ;  Mr.  Logan,  agent  for  Lord  Londesborough 
and  J.  M'Donald,  Esq.,  York;  the  agent  of  Ben- 
jamin Haigh  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Longcrofts  Hall,  near 
Lichfield ;  Mr.  Baxter,  agent  for  Adam  Dugdale, 
Eso.,  Burnley ;  Mr.  Peacock,  Haddockstones,  near 
Ripley ;  Mr.  Patterson,  Hall  Beck,  Ulverston ;  Mr. 
J.  G.Wood,  Castle-grove,  Letterkenny,  Ireland; 
Mr.  Tyarke,  Merthen,  near  Falmouth ;  Mr.  James 
Sibson,  Carlisle;  Mr.  John  Shaw,  Hjton,  near 
BooUe ;  Mr.  J.  Booth,  Cotham,  near  Newark ; 
Mr.  J.  Todd,  Mireaide,  near  Wigton ;  Mr.  Smith, 
agent  for  Sir  £.  S.  Gooch,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Suflfolk; 
Mr.  Mason,  agent  for  Sir  C.  Tempest ;  Mr.  We- 
therell,  Durham ;  Mr.  J.  Booth,  KUlerby ;  Mr.  R. 
Booth,  Warlabv;  Mr.  J.  Hall,  Kiveton  Park;  Mr*. 
Smith,  The  Urove,  near  Bingham,  Notts;  Mr. 
Eastwood,  agent  for  C.  Townley,  Esq.,  M.P.;  Mr. 
E.  WTiittaker,  Burley;  Mr.  Lindow,  Whitehaven ; 
Mr.  J.  Hannam,  Kirk  Deighton,  Wetherby;  Mr. 
J.  Holdsworth,  Birkby  Lane.  On  taking  his  stand 
upon  the  rostrum,  Mr.  Stratford,  the  auctioneer, 
after  stating  the  conditions  of  sale,  observed  that, 
in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  stock,  it  was 
snflicient  to  say  that  it  waa  bred  from  the  herds  of 
Lord  Carlisle,  Lord  Burlington,  Lord  Ducie,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Carruthers,  Mr.  Fawkes,  and  others. 
The  cows  had  been  served  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond (a  bidl  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Bates,  of  Kirk- 
leavington,  from  his  celebrated  Duchess  tribe),  by 
Senator,  with  which  Mr.  Ambler  had  won  the  Royal 
Agricnltnral  Societ]|r*s  first  prixe  at  Exeter,  m  1850, 
and  its  local  priie  in  1848,  by  Broker,  the  son  of 
Uanrer  (whicn  had  sold  for  400  gnineaa),  by  Lord 
Byron,  and  otiier  |>uU*  alluded  to  in  the  catalogue; 
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and  that  the  milking  properties  bad  been  carefully 
attended  lo.  They  were  also  of  ([ood  colour ;  for 
54  out  of  tbc  100  animals  he  had  to  sell  that  day- 
were  roane.  This  sale  showed  the  triumph  of  the 
motto  of  the  luncheon,  "  Agrieulture  and  Com- 
mCTce"  united ;  and  he  knew  no  more  powerful 
dement  than  this  in  the  improveraent  of  the  breed 
of  ihorthoms,  Mr.  Ambler  had  perfonned  ffreat 
bonders  in  the  few  years  he  had  been  a  breeder. 
H«  (the  ancdoneer)  had  teen  tliia  place  a  few  years 
ago,  and  now  found  it  wonderfully  iinpro\'cd ;  the 
landaeemed  donbledand  trebled  in  value.  In  con- 
ehuioii,  the  auctioneer  asBured  the  company  that 
the  aale  inn  most  unreserved ;  not  one  shilling 
would  be  bid  for  Mr.  Ambler,  dii«c(lyor  indirectly. 
The  eale  then  commenced,  M any  of  the  older  cou-s 
went  for  comparatively  low  prices  i  on  "  Miss 
FraiiceH"  comine  into  the  ring,  however,  her 
beauty  and  breed  etcited  a  universal  murmur  of 

■  ftdmiftitioD.  The  auctioneerinformedthe  company 
of  the  welUknown  fact  that  she  was  the  winner  of 
about  twenty  priies.  The  biddings  cDmineDced  at 
SO  ((«.,  but  at  first  rose  very  aluwly.  The  glass  [a 
(Bud-glise  used  by  Mr.  Strafford,  lu  lieu  of  the  old 
nnntisfaetory  syalem  of  "  once,  twice,  tbrice")  went 
np  at  63  g». :  but  the  biddings  then  rose  to  70, 75, 
80,  &c.  At  100  gl.  the  glass  again  went  up,  and 
jnat  literally  at  the  last  Kind  Mr.  Baxter  bid  105  ga., 
for  which  sum  she  was  sold  to  him  on  behalf  af 
lit.  Adun  Dugdale.  The  cows  and  lieifera  in  calf 
(nst^in  Duniber)  fetched  altogether  1,401  gs.  The 
aale  improved  in  the  young  stock ;  and  fbr"Gem," 
a  beautiful  creature  only  sixteen  months  old,  there 
wu  a  closer  and  more  prolonged  competition  than 
for  "  Miss  Frances :"  ahe  was  ultimately  sold  to 
Mr.  Baxter  for  100  g«.  The  young  bulla  were 
bought  alto  much  more  spiritedly  than  the  old  ones. 
The   100  head  fetched  altogether  £2,328  ISs.     A 

:  stock,  of  choice  poultry  was  then  soldi  but  at  so 
late  a  period  of  the  day  as  not  to  fetch  very  great 
piices.  Mr.  Sugden  gave  £3  laa,  for  the  two  fine 
heps  and  a  cock  of  the  Cochin  China  breed,  which 

.  wou  the  priw  at  the  Ilahfai  show.  'Vhe  poultry 
(50  lots  and  134  birds)  fetched  altugelher  £48, 
making  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  sale  £a,3"G  18s. 
^HalUax  Guardian, 

[Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  learnt  that 
"Miss   Francis"    and    "Gem"    have   been  pur- 

,  cVased  by  Charles  Townelej.  Esq.,  Towneley  I^rk, 
as  an  addition  to  his  splendid  herd.— Ed.  Pak. 
Mag,] 

Small  Bbldox,  kbab  Buues,  Suffolk.— 
On  Wednesday,  September  15,  the  stock,  com. 
prising  Suffolk  horsea,  shorthomed  cattle.  South- 
down sheep,  pigs,  implements,  and  other  effects 
of  the  above  farm,  the  property  of  George 
"Wythes,  Esq.,  was  submitted  iv  .sale  by;  auc 
tion.  There  was  a  very  large  and  highlv  Respecta- 
ble company  of  HentJemen  from  various  parta 
of  the  kingdom.     Many,  no  doubt,  were'altracted 

■  ty  the  high  character  of  the  farm  and  premises, 
micb  have  recently  been  erected  by  Mt.  Wythes 
■at  la  conriderable  outlay,  and  in  a  very  superior 

'  ttyle.  For' the  hones  the  competition  was  very 
loeD,  laiRing  from  48, 40,  88,  87,  36,  and  »6  ga. ; 

'  £Mlst&am  19lo20^.  each.  Tbeahorthonueold 
tolenUy  ««U»  the  iughait  price  beJnif  90  ga,    For 


the  sheep  the  biddings  were  quick  and  apirited ; 
ewes  ranged  from  3Ba.  Gd.  to  33s.  each.  The  pigs 
also  realized  good  prices,  as  well  as  the  implements; 
but  the  day  proving  inauapicioua,  particularly  to- 
warda  the  class  of  the  sale,  interfered  with  the 
latter.  Luncheon  was  served  up  in  the  apaciaos 
bam  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  of  Colchester,  in  good  elylei 
and  the  whole  arrangemeDts  of  the  aale  were  highly 
creditable  to  Mr.  Jackson,  the  repreaentatiTe  of 
Mr.  Wythes,  who  has  had  the  manasement  of  the 
above  farm,  which  haa  been  recenuy  let  to  Mr. 

Blrghley  Park.— On  Tuesday,  Sept.  !B,  in 
Burghley  Park,  a  choice  selecdon  of  young  bulls 
and  cows  and  heifers,  the  property  of  the  Marquis 
of  Exeter,  were  sold  bv  auction.  Notwithstanding 
the  unfavourable  weather,  nearly  ISO  of  the  lead- 
ing agriculturists  and  graiiers  of  the  neighhour- 
hoodatlended.  The  stock  sold  brought  satisbc- 
tory  prices. 

Fawblby  Park,  Northampton8Bib«.— On 
Wednesday,  Sept.  29,  the  third  periodical  sale  of 
shorthorned  bulls,  bred  by  Sir  C.  Knjgfalley, 
Bart.,  at  Fawsley  Park,  NorUiampton shire,  brought 
together  a  numerous  and  highly  respectable  com- 
jiany  of  gentlemen  from  various  parta  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  prices  obtained  are  sufficient  evidmre 
of  the  high  estimation  in  which  theee  aalea  have 
been  conducted,  aawellasthecharacter  of  the  stock 
oAiered.  Fifteen  bulla  and  bull  calrea  realiied 
£712  l<is.,  averaging  upwards  of  £47  lOs.  each. 
The  highest  price  was  Cardinal,  at  16  months, 
92  gs.,  bought  by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Cli^n  HsD, 
nearUlney.  Magician,  at  19  months  old,  sold  lo 
Mr.  Fisher,  near  Spalding,  for  61  gs. :  Trojai^  12 
months,  to  Mr.  Thursby,  for  70  ge.;  Flimnap,  7 
months  old,  to  Mr.  S.  Bennett,  for  64  gs.  Several 
others  realised  good  prices.  The  other  pDrchssen 
were  Earl  Spencer;  Lord  Southaroptoni  J.  Du  Pre, 
Esq.,  M.  P. !  J.  B.  SUnhope,  Esq  ,  U.B. ;  George 
Drake,  Esq.,  Shardeloes,  two  lotsj  — Akria,  Esq.; 
J.  Beasley,  Esq. ;  Messrs. L,Oowley,HeiiiiiigtHi<i 
Hutt. 

ROTHKRITHORPK,     NSAR     NoRTBAHPTON.— 

On  Friday,  October  1,  the  enliro  herd  of  ahort- 
horoi  and  a  few  valuable  hunters  and  oagv,  late  the 
property  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Manning,  deceaaed,  were 
sold  by  auction  at  Rotherathorpe,  near  North- 
ampton. The  attendance  was  very  numerous ; 
seldom  have  we  witnessed  so  highly  respectable  a 
company  at  any  sale  in  the  south  of  uigland  fcr 
this  deacription  of  stock,  which  were  offered  in  a 
perfectly  natural  state  of  condition,  not  having  beea 
forced  for  the  occasion.  Indeed,  as  explained  hf 
the  intelligent  auctioneer  at  the  opening  of  the 
sale,  the  young  stock  had  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to,  which  the  iUneaa  of  their  late 
owner  accounted  for — to  whose  memory  he 
wished  to  pav  a  tribute  of  respect  for  producing 
so  fine  a  nerd,  the  more  so  at  a  tenant- 
fanner,  lite  sale  reaUaed  upwards  of  £l,BOO,  the 
shorthorns  averaging  nearly  £30  eadi.  Cows 
ranged  from  65,  6fi,  50,  47,  46,  49,  40,  37,  to  3i 
guineas  each.  Ueifera,  40,  37,  36,  3S,  30,  36,  to 
36  n.  each.  Hedfer  calvea,  3&,  38,  2^  to  3b  at, 
eaca.    The  higbeit  priced  bull  was  bought  by  Sir 
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George  Itobiiuon,  Tor  49  j^s. ;  a  cbesnut  bunter, 
nine  years  old,  sold  for  80  fta. )  and  a  favourite  nafi, 
bU  veara  old,  for  51  gs.  The  principal  bnfere  of 
the  higher-priced  loti  were  Sir  Geor^  Crewe,  Birt.; 
Meat rs.  Ambler,  RawBon.TaDqueray,  andThurflb;, 
B8  well  aa  Meain.  S.  Bennett,  J.  H.  Langatone, 
M.P.,  Clarke,  Ladda,  Elmere,  Pell,  Ttntchell, 
Sagar,  Yorke,  &c.  The  day  proving  fine,  gave 
additional  interect  to  the  proceedings. 


IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
STOCK  IN  DEVON. 

K  Tnj  isporluit  nk  oT  ■(rieiiltiml  itock  euaa  off  on 
TbundiT,  the  2Sid  of  Sqtembtf,  >t  KeUud  Bartoo,  Lipfotd, 
DcTDD,  on  wiaeb  dtj  tb(  pnptictor,  Mr.  Jotaa  Hooa,  thnufh 
the  laatninmtilit;  of  the  ctkbcattd  luctiourcrt,  Ibnn. 
UniMjr,  offered  to  pablie  CDDpelilion  ■  luge  eoltcetioa  of 
Leiaiter  ibeep,  Eun  pigi,  Deron  citfle  aad  bonei 
dnuEhUd  liom  ha  nll-knowD  itock.  lb.  Mcnn'i  npntetion 
u  u  igTiEnllunM,  conplrd  with  ihe  Tict  oT  bii  lueccM  u  ■ 
conpclitDT  tX  the  Beth  uid  Wat  vt  Englind  cattle  ifaov,  at 
lUoDtoD,  ind  the  Boyil  Asricnltiinl  Bteeting  at  I«wn,  in  the 
prewnt  jiw,  led  muj  to  npeet  ■  Uige  eltendinee,  bat  the 
mwt  luiEuine  were  not  piepued  lor  the  gilbtiing  that  took 
tStet.  The  good  people  of  Cieditoa  mie  tncptind  to  m*  u 
mui!r  ttTtDgm,  Tot  m  each  ■occeeding  truo  uiind  at  the 
itatioD,  ntaidei  of  all  deKriptioni,  from  the  ita|;e  coach,  hired 
tai  the  poipoac,  to  the  Dion  baiable  omnibtia,  vac  in  icqonl, 
and  Omte,  «ith  Domerooi  piinta  caniagti  aad  eqnotriaaa, 
gaToan  aaiDaled  i^pcaiaBca  to  the  Banutapli  load  [lom  Cre- 
ditoa  to  l^plbrd.  Hanj  tiiited  the  farm  Mri;  in  the  lOonung, 
•pd  mro  miKh  iatcreited  bj  an  impectioD  of  Ihe  aniDiJa. 
Hie  ihecp  and  pigi  were  greatlj  admired.  Tht  former  vers 
inanged  id  ■  field  neu  the  hauK,  penned  in  loli  of  tvt  each, 
and  It  the  higher  eud  ol  Ihc  lame  Held  taenlj-IlK  ioh,  with 
their  bUck  and  ihining  ikini,  giubbiog  tOECtbR  on  nungold 
Wnrtiil,  the  growth  of  ISE 1 ,  preteotcd  anch  a  hippy  baily  aa 
it  rarelj  leciL  Hanj  an  opinion  «u  huarded  la  to  the  prfeei 
thej  wanld  fetch,  and  at  interHl)  the  cwDpany,  whicfe  wai  tut 
iDcmneg  u  Um  daj  adTasced,  eiainined  tix  Ugh  ilaM  of 
eoHiTatloa  to  which  tbii  well  managed  fann  haa  been  bnnght, 
and  inipeeltd  the  animala  which  th«  proprielet  had 
cridentlj  rraerred  for  future  honoun.  A  flock  of  breeding 
ewei  wat  paiticularlj  neticad,  ai  were  alw  two  lemarkablr  Hoe 
■anil,  ahich  hid  bem  pecaouUy  idccted  by  Hr.  Uoon,  within 
the  lut  tan  daja,  fnm  Mr.  Crcaewdl'i  celabiatad  atock  in 
Leiceiteiahin. 

Vtt  moat  not  Ibcget  tu  mcntioB  that  the  In-door  anange- 
■ent*  were  of  the  moat  lubatantiil  kind.  A  booatitiil  aapplf 
«f  Daionahita  bn  aaa  prorided  tor  the  company,  wUdi 


I)  follow 


Thedrad  otaghCyitora  eweawai  Ant  put  np  ia  lota  of  Sn 
each— and  tbtaa  wera  add  at  pneee  rangins  tnm  ED*,  to  7da< 
per  h^,  to  the  foUoving  gentlemen :— The  Rer.  Mr.  Wright, 
llaaan.  Nonia,  Dmnia,  Palmer,  Loitoe,  J.  Tanner  DaTy, 
Smith,  W.  Biadon,  O.  Willi,  and  T.  Palmer. 

Fiaa.— (Kibar  Hobha'  Improftd  Bmci  Breed).— Thii* 
•an  Iwtnty-lT*  Iota ;  the  int,  a  tiro-yaai-o'.d  tow,  waa  told 
to  Mr.  Baodtn  for  £16  lEi. ;  lecond,  one  thrte-yeai-old  ditto, 
to  Hr.  Croete  for  £S1  lOt.  I  and  a  ten  montha  ^  tow  to  Co], 
Hood  (or  £11  Ol.  6d.  i  a  ditto  to  the  Ber,  C.  T.  Jame^  of 
Krminglon,ror£lllU.;  a  ditto  to  the  Dnke  of  Bedford  for 
£7  171.  6d. ;  a  ditto,  derED  nonthi  old,  to  the  Bar.  C.  T. 
Jamci  Itoi  £18  Ti.  6d. ;  a  ditto,  tcnrtaen  moathi  old,  to  W. 
Hooper,  Eiq.,  of  E»lcr,  for  £11  lla. ;  a  ditta,  acmi  moatha 
old,  to  Mr.  Une  (bt  £0 ;  a  ditto,  ditto,  to  Mr.  W.  BaD- 
atonc  for  £f  :  a  ditto,  ditto,  to  Mr.  H.  Lear  for  £4 1  a  ditto, 
ogfat  moDtht  old.  lo  Hr.  Dcunia  tor  £«  Sa. ;  a  ditto,  bar 
moQthi  old,  to  Hr.  J<Ab  Wippell  far£7  7i.I  aditto,diUo, 
to  Hr.  Uewei,  of  Oiatton-itteet,  Dnblia,  for  £8  Bi. ;  a  ditto, 
ditto,  to  hfr.  R.  Mortimer  for  £a  6>. ;  a  ditto,  thiaa  nmilha 
old,  to  Mr.  John  Bcdley  for  £4  2a.  6d. ;  a  ditto,  ditto,  to  Rer. 
Samuel  Dirii,  of  Bnrringlon,  fiir  £4;  a  ditto,  ditto,  to 
Hr.  Cole  for  £1  lOt. ;  a  ditto,  ten  moatbt  old,  to  Q.  Tuner, 
Eiq,fo[£8  6a.;  a  ditto,  ditto,  to  Mr.  Dennii  foe  £4  4i.i  a 
ditto,  Iwdrt  montha  old.  to  Mr.  Anttey  for  £9  lOi. ;  a  tow 
■ad  aeren  piga,  to  Rer.  G.  Bulow  for  £7 :  a  tOW,  fonr  montha 
old,  to  Hr.  R.  Mortimer  Ait  £5  l£i.  Ad. ;  a  ditto,  dilla,  to 
Mr.  J.  Tuner  Dary  for  £1S  IDt. ;  a  dHto,  thne  montha  oM, 
to  J.  H.  Terrell,  Etq^  Ibr  £4  41. ;  a  ditto,  ditto,  to  Hr.  Q. 
WlUa  for  £S  St. 

Boaa  Piaa.— "  Don  Joan,"  waa  acid  to  J.  N.  Fellowet, 
Eiq.,  for  £24  Ea. ;  "  BoOwdiBp,"  l«  Q.  Toner,  Btq.  for  £  IS ; 
a  teren  nuntba  old  boar  lo  Hr.  Biailty  for  £S  St. ;  a  ditto 
lo  W.  A.  DcM,  £tq.,  Totringtop,  for  £l4>t.6d.;  a  ditto 
to  Mr.  T.  Riidon  far  £1  it.;  a  ten  montha  old  boar  lo  E. 
Ardier,  Ea-j.,  for  £10  lOt.;  a  linu  monthi  old  ditto  to  Hr. 
J.  Tanner  Danj  for  £17  6a.  6d. — there  wai  a  apirited  compe- 
tition tor  thia  animal ;  a  ditto  lo  Hr.  R.  Uorliner  foe  £B ; 
a  ditto  to  RcT.  Hr.  Mclhalih  fbr  £4  lOi. ;  a  three  montha 
old  boai  to  Cvl.  Hood  tar  £7  ISa.;  a  ditto  to  Mi.  B^tb  fee 
£4 ;  a  two  montha  old  boar  to  Hr.  Wright  tor  £S ;  a  ditto 
to  Hr.  R.  Lear  (or  £1 10a. 

The  company  tepaiatad  highly  delighted  with  the  day't 
proeeedinga,  and  wen  nniaimoaa  b  apimlng  a  bope  thit 
tba  a^ted  proprietor  woold  rdiaqoiih  the  Ihoogta  of  di*> 
poring  of  Ihia  magniflceat  eitatt;  and  karing  the  Btighbant- 
bood,  a>hkk  he  eoolemplatod  a  ihert  time  ago,  bat  that  ha 
woold  remain  amoog  then,  and  contlBnt  the  bieadlDg  ef  thota 
iplendid  tnimali^  wUA  had  bata  the  admliatkB  of  aU  on  thai 
^.—Wtltn  Hume, 
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Plant- Ho  It  Bia. 
Tlie  whole  Itoek   of  Chrytai 


luded  to 


bloom  G>t  in-door  porpotea  ahonld  now  be  remotad 
■nder  glaai.  Ad  empty  vlnerj,  wttara  thera  la  no  (nit, 
Itavery  goodplacetopntthemin.  Some  of  tboaa  which 
were  early  placed  nndw  glam  will  be  ready  to  eipand, 
and  may  be  taken  at  once  lo  the  Conaervatory,  and 
tbdr  plaoe*  lappUwl  wHb  tome  o[  llw  Uter  atock.    Let 


tbem  now  be  rery  liberally  MppUed  with  liquid  nunnrti 
alternately  with  clean  water.  When  the  bttdi  an  ^w- 
ing  too  thick,  pick  ent  a  few  of  the  weakly  once.  Apply 
abundaooe  of  ventilation  to  them  In  the  day,  and  alao 
aU  ni^  when  tha  weather  la  mild.  Baa  that  Naigo- 
'  h  water  Kaq^  aach  a(  hare 
alow  giowliw  atala  i  aaiUer 
I  good  gtowdii  mwt  b  Mi 


pUnti,  which  have  made 
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couragcd  to  go  to  reit 
withholdini  tiatrr,  and  ■  cool.  <1it 
off  Ute-itrack  rattiogi,  and  epcoinge  tkam  to  reot  bjr 
the  appIiatioD  of  t  gentls  botlom-heat.  Thote  potted  a 
few  ireeki  bick,  ud  inbjeeted  Co  tlie  abOTt  tmtment, 
will  DDw  be  rootrd.  aixl  mnit  beg ndaillj  b«rdened  oQ'. 
Pot-off  tlie  nrlieit-MWD  mdMng*,  ind  place  them  al*o 
OD  a  gentle  bottO(B-hoat.  Theia  maj  be  kept  gndiullr 
growing  all  the  wialcr.  Prielc  ofT  amaller  aeedlingi  ioto 
pani.  Seed  anj  be  lown  now  to  llnwcr  late  neit  jrar, 
but  1  n'oald  prefer  Febraarjr.  Air  Terj  abnadanttj  the 
whole  itoek,  and  be  carerni  to  aioid  a  damp  atmoiphere 
and  drip,  both  of  wbich  contiibute  greatlj  to  ■  apotud 
foliage.  Continue  U>  pot-off  the  (trnngeit  planti  of  (he 
etrlj-Mwn  Medling  Caloeolariii ;  tlis  firat  potted  will  be 
tooted  oat,  and  ahonld  be  rtmored  lo  a  sold  pit.  Em- 
nine  the  M  atoek,  and  neb  aa  arc  welt  rooted  out  may 
hsTB  I  ahlft.  RcDove  at  tbe  aane  time  v\j  ittaggling 
ihoota,  and  put  Ihen  in  at  enttinga,  on  a  gentle  bolbed. 
See  that  the  drainage  l>  nry  perfect,  aa  tbej  will  require 
t«  be  freely  watered,  now  tbeir  aeaaon  of  growth  ba) 
commcnaed.  Let  them  hare  occasional  famigationa,  to 
keep  down  tbripa  and  green  aphidea,  both  of  whieb  are 
very  deatraatiie  to  this  dau  of  pUatt.  Sow  aeod  for 
late-flowering  and  border  pnrpDaea  neit  year,  in  pot*  or 
ahallow  pans.  Place  a  very  thin  layer  of  aiWci  eand  on 
the  top  of  the  loil,  prcaa  it  down  gently  to  &  perfectly 
leiel  surhee,  and  «b  tlut  aprinkte  the  aatd,  and  water 
with  a  very  fine  roae,  hot  do  not  eoTtr  the  laeda.  Plaoe 
the  pota  in  a  ahady  part  of  the  oold  pit,  ontil  the  aeeda 
ha>e  well  genniaated,  when  they  moat  be  gradnaily 
inured  to  more  light,  Thia  tribe  of  planti  reqaire*  all 
the  air  pnaiible  in  fliTOurable  weather.  Let  the  earlicat 
Cinerariaa  hare  plenty  of  room  to  dsTclop  themselTes  : 
keqi  them  near  Ibe  glau,  and  encourage  a  atocky 
growth  by  free  Tentilation.  Another  portion  of  tbe 
atock  may  now  be  abillsd  for  lacceaiioaal  blooming. 
If  any  of  the  old  planta  have  been  krpt  back  for  Tiry 
late  blooming,  tbeyhtdbMleraowbeabakenout,  ditided, 
and  potted.  Qitb  then  a  free  open  loil,  not  too  ticb, 
and  plenty  of  drainage. 

FoBCina-GA  uwn. 
PJarWM,— Attend  to  preTiooa  dlreelioiu  with  regard 
to  the  neceaaary  ahiftioga,  wateringi,  and  the  regulation 
of  ibe  bottom-heat,  together  with  that  of  the  internal 
temperature,  obterrinf  that  both  bottom  and  top  brat 
mnit  ba  gradually  lowered  aitbedayi  decrease  in  length, 
and  the  Bitenial  temperatara  becomea  permannAly 
lowered.  No  attempt  at  *  high  temperature  will  ner 
be  sncceaifnl  at  tliia  aeasin,  for  howerer  we  may  ttima- 
late  the  roots  and  leavea,  wlthoat  the  agency  of  the 
potent  element  light,  it  must  fail,  bacaaae  the  planta 
cannot,  aa  it  may  be  called,  JigeiC  their  food,  andhance, 
therefore,  it  it  necettary  to  apportion  the  amaant  of 
ttimulKtiion  to  thtircapamly  for  rM^iiing  and  coaiei  tint! 
it  to  thnparpoaeaof  p«MrvioglheiiTitaftty  tiiroughtho 
dormant  Kim>a.  The  temperatnre,  lioweier,  moat  be 
amlmtlated  In  aomt  degree  (a  the  itate  of  farwardnut  of 
tbe  plant*.  Wniten  miybe  aaR^Iy  atb>w«4  from  5  to  8 
mors  degree*,  both  by  day  ahd  atgbt,  tban  aaeccsition 
pUnu  trill  nqdlre.     Tempeiatore  ft>r  TitAttn^Jb  deg. 


by  day,  64  deg.  minimum  by  night ;  anccct- 
aion  and  nnrring  plant*,  63  deg.  mailmnm  by  day,  i' 
deg.  udnianm  bynl|th|.  Air  muit  be  ficely  admitted. 
particularly  to  aucceaaion  planta  and  the  early  fmitera, 
in  order  to  aolidify  the  growth.  In  fine  weather  tlui 
will  not  be  difficntt  to  manage  i  but  wader  anfaranrahle 
circumstance*  out  of  doora,  it  will  be  a*  well  to  pat  on 
a  little  HlraRre-heiat  intbADioming,  ao  a*  to  requbea 
free  admiasioa  of  air  to  keep  the  temperatare  down. 
On  birghi  dayj,  abut  np  aa  much  aolar  beat  aa  poaaibl*. 

llmriti.  —  Continue  the  neceMary  pruning*  and 
dresaing  of  all  Tioet  which  have  matured  ihc  wood  :  later 
Tine*  carrying  frait  will  not  matter  much  for  a  wCi  k  or 
two;  but  etea  wiLh  them,  ai  aoon  a*  the  leaT**  begin  to 
tarn  colour  and  fall,  it  will  be  belter  to  pmna  eTery 
ahoot  bai^  to  the  fruit,  and  afterwards  make  It  a  rule  to 
■bortrn  Moh  ahoot  finally  as  the  fmiC  ia  out  i  bat  in  th* 
ease  of  Tinea  lo  b*  again  itarted  in  January  or  eariy  in 
Febmary,  proning  ought  to  be  done  at  once,  to  give  the 
waahda  time  to  heal  dtct,  and  the  Teasel*  to  contract,  ao 
tt  to  prevent  hleedhig  when  tlic  tip  begin*  to  flow.  Of 
coarse  all  Tine*  to  be  atarted  neit  month  hare  been 
.pruned,  a*  directed  some  Ume  back  i  and  If  not  waabtd 
or  nther  painted  over  with  the  mixlore  for  Tine*,  lit 
Ibem  hate  a  first  coat  at  once,  and  another  wken  the 
house  is  GDBlly  cleted,  whiob  it  ihoold  be  ten  days  or  so 
before  &r*<Leat  is  pnt  on. 

Bed*  *bauld  now  be  thrown  np  with  prapand  fer- 
menting material,  in  which  a  great  proportSon  of  leaiea 
have  been  incorporated,  for  forcing  Atparagnai  take 
cure  not  to  pat  the  root*  in  until  the  fierce  beat  bat  aub- 
alded;  prepare  fermenting  materialt  for  ■  encooaiotl, 
according  to  the  aopply  required.  A  portion  of  Sea 
Kale  may  alio  be  corered  with  leave*  and  di^ng,  but  be 
very  careful  oF  too  much  heat.  Yoong  bands  lerj  often 
steam  the  roots,  almost  before  they  tlunli  the  heat.i*  np. 
If  roots  are  rery  plentiful,  Sas  Kale  may  be  tery  nicely 
forced  by  potUng  it  Tcry  thickly  in  larga-uied  pott,  and 
inrertiog  ■  pet  of  the  lane  «iie .  over  the  orpwH,  and 
placing  them  ander  *  atage,  or  in  any  derk,  oU-of-the- 
way  place,  is  a  heated  atnmtnre.  Bbnberb  maji  alw  be 
itarted  in  a  timilar  manner,  in  pob,  if  reqnind  Tery 

KiTCB  BN .  Q  a8DS  N  . 

Remember  that  the  earliest  EndiTe  already  tied  ftp  for 
blanching  will  not  bear  much  froat,  or  contlDMed  wet 
weather;  and  as  tbirewill  now  be  plenty  , of  Melon 
frames  at  lib»rty,  thcj  offer  a  very  good  medinmjbr 
BBTardlng  Bnd>  fclnds  of  planb  theahelter  neowiary  fbr 
their  presetTstion.  Place  the  IVaOiea  on  ■  tbtitend 
aouth  border,  aiid  put  In  sii  or  eight  Incbwof  Ifgbttei. 
Take  up  t^e  Endive  wbmqoite  dry,  with  ■  little  baU  *f 
earth,  and  plant  them  thickly  in  tbe  fraoM  t  |Mt  th* 
lights  on,  but  tilt  them  front  and  back  in  open  weathw 
—in  tenre  wtatbar  put  on  do«fal*  mats.  Lata  aotvfnn 
Lettuce  ahaald  be  treated  the  same  way.  Take  care 
that  Uiere  it  a  good  breudih  af  lettuce  planted  out,. on 
a  south  boidej;,  in  stand  the  ninter, .  Select  a  few  of  tbe 
Tcry  atrongeet  planta,  and  put  them  In  clos»  t6  the.Jmw 
ofatonthwsll  in  rich  ooil :  ihej  will  come  in  a'bft- 
nlghtbafpte  the  othett.  Keep  the  turfcce-toU  •tltte't 
amongaldie  bedaofwlnUc  Spinach,  and otheMdaMlafac 
crop*.  Clear  and  (lean  Asparagus  bed*,  iWiore  a  por. 
(ion  of  tbe  top-Hil,  andtpplyB  geod  draulDgBf  tUA 
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Babomktkr. 


Day. 
Sep.  23 

24^ 
25' 
26 

27 
28 

29 

30 

Oct.    1 

2 

3 

4 

5. 

6 

I 

7' 

8' 
9' 
10 
II' 
12 
13 
14 
15 

I6i 
17 
18 

19 

20. 

21 

22* 

23 


9  a.Tn, 

in.  Git* 
30.42 
30.44 

30.27 
29.93 
29.91 
29.44 
29.20 
29.46 
29.55 
29.37 

29.71 
29.81 
2b.g6 
29.52 
29.73 

29.91 
29.96 
29.98 
30.04 
30.32 
30.36 
30.32 
30.30 
30.23 
30.21 

30.19 
30.44 
30.35 
30.05 
29.83 
29.69 


lOp.m. 

I  in.  «U. 

30.44 

I  30.38 

;  30.05 

29.92 

29.75 

I  29.00 

29.30 

29.70 

29.60 

29.50 

29.85 

,  29.05 

,  29.44 

;  29.73 

^  29.92 

29.89 

'  29.97 

'  30.00 

'30.20 

30.38 

.  30.33 

■  30.26 

,  30.33 

1  30.22 

30.13 

30.31 

30.44 

30.20 

29.93 

29.70 

29.70 


Thkrmombtrr.     ./  Wind  and  State.  ,      Atmospheric. 


Min. 

Max. 

1 

lOp.m 

49 

68 

52 

46 

65 

48 

46 

67 

50 

46 

62 

54 

46 

63 

1  54 

52 

60 

52 

50 

57 

48 

46 

56 

47 

42 
44 

42 
40 

47 
4] 
41 
33 
31 
35 
41 
35 
37 
45 
45 
41 
34 
42 
36 
35 

39 
49 


!  56 
:     56 

i  67 
r     54 

I     ^7 

'  51 
•  46 
'     51 

;  55 
54 
54 
54 
55 
53 

52 
53 
54 
54 
56 
60 
61 
68 


Direction. 

;'w.  by  South 

.Easterly 

Easterly 
!'N.  East 
';E.  by  South 
,  S.  by  E..  S. 

S.  S.  W. 
■  S.  S.  W. 
49    ;  S.  by  West 

46     |:W.  S.  W. 

45  .Westerly  by  S. 

51  ,Sthly.  byW. 

46  .  West  by  N. 
40  'Wstly.toN.W. 
40  iWstly.toX.W. 

37  !Wstly.toN.W. 
34     'Wbtly.toN.W. 

42  (Wstly.toN.W. 

43  N.  by  W.  by  E. 

38  IN.  N.  K. 
45  -IN.  N.  E. 

I     45  !  K.  by  North 

!    44  E.  by  Xorth 

I    40  .  Easterly 

,     41  iE.  by  South 

,     40  I  North 

42  -N.W.  byN. 

i     41  !'S.  W^esterly 

52  "S.  Westerly 
58  S.  S.  E. 

i    47    <'S.  by  East 


Force.  8  a.in. 

geatle  .cloudy 
gentle  .fog 
gentle    fog 
gentle  I  fog 
movngifog 
varibl.  i  cloudy 
brisk     'cloudy 
strong  ^cloudy 
brisk    -  cloudy 
brisk    I  cloudy 
airy       cloudy 
tbrcibl.  cloudy 
lively    ,  cloudy 
gentle    cloudy 
gentle  'cloudy 
gentle   'cloudy 
breath  "fine 
(jrentle  'cloudy 
calm      fine 
lively    '  fine 
identic  :  cloudy 


lively 

lively    I 

lively 

gentle 

verj'gl. 

verygl. 

gentle 

gentle 

calm 

varibl. ' 


cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fog 

log 

fog 

nne 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 


Weat'r. 


2  p.m.  lOp.m 

sun      .fine 
sun       fine 
sun       hazy 
sun       'cloudy 
cloudy  cloudy 
cloudy  cloudy 
cloudy  fine 
sun       cloudy 
sun       cloudy 
cloudy  fine 
sun       fine 
cloudy  cloudy 
sun       fine 
cloudy  fine 
sun       fine 
sun       cloudy 
sun       fine 
sun       fine 
suu       fine 
sun       fine 
fine       cloudy 
cloudy  fine 
fine       fine 
fine       fine 
fine       hazy 
sun       fine 
sun       fine 
sun       fine 
cloudy  cloudy 
cloudy  cloudy 
fine 


dry 
dry 
dry 
dry 
dry 
ram 
rain 

dry 

shower 

dry 

.rain 

dry 

rain 

,dry 

i7y 
Idry 

Avr 

'dry 
idry 

,dry 
idry 
dry 
dry 
dry 
dry 
'dry 

[dry 

■ram 


rain 


SfiTIMATSD  AVIRAOB9  OF  OCTOBER. 

Barometer.  i         Thermometer. 

High.      I       Low.      I  High.  I    Low.   I  Mean. 
30.61  28.74      I     66     I      27  48.9 


REAL  AVERAGE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

Highest.       I         Lowest.      I  Mean. 

56.42  I  41.86         i  49.14 

Weather  and  Phenomena. 

September  23 — ^Almost  calm ;  sunny,  green,  and 
golden  stripes,  and  cirrus  at  sunset.  24 — Eastern 
changes  hazy  at  times.  25— Sunny  day;  misty 
evening.  26,  27 — Fogs,  terminate  in  clouds.  28, 
29'-Become  rainy.  30 — After  rainy  night,  fine 
day. 

Lunation. — Full  moon,  28th  day,  6h.  28  m. 
morniAff. 

October  1— Rain  in  night;  brisk  day,  2 — Wet 
night,  gleams,  and  showers.  ^  3— Keen,  lively  day. 
4 — Many  hours'  driving  rain.  5 — Lively;  very 
dmng  wind.  6— Wet  forenoon;  copper-tinted 
roUing  masses  at  sunset.  7 — Rain  last  night;  fine 
day.  8--*Chilly,  but  finer.  9— Fuvt  frost.  10— 
Milder;  tome  warm  aun.  11 — Serene;  smoky 
clouds.     12 — Beautiful;   chilly  after  sonset.    13, 


14,  15,  16— -Very  enuable;  more  clouds;  air  lulls 
at  sunset.  17— Coid  fog,  clearing  to  a  brilliant 
day.  18,  19— Same  as  17th.  20 — Fine  hot  sun; 
black  strata  at  sunset.  21— Overcast;  a  hint  cf 
rain;  warm  and  genial.  22  —  Wet  overnight; 
close.  23 — Again  wet  and  showery,  with  some 
gleams. 

LuNATioNS.^Last  quarter,  6th  day,  10  h.  36  m. 
morning.  New  moon,  13th  day,  7h,  14  m.  mom* 
ing.    ViTHi  quarter,  19th  day,  11  h.  56  m.  night. 

Remarks  connected  with  Agriculture. 

— The  weather,  fine  upon  the  whole,  though  fitfully 
wet  in  the  extreme,  has  produced  its  effects. 
Ploughing  has  proceeded  admirably,  and  some  young 
corn  (rye)  is  up.  Mangold  is  a  striking  crop  of 
this  autumn— very  abundant,  and  to  appearance 
productive.  Turnips  and  swedes  may  be  less  so 
than  the  moist  state  of  the  ground  might  have  led 
one  to  anticipate ;  bnt  the  average  temperature  has 
been  several  degrees  lower  than  the  usual  estimate* 
We  hear  of  disease  among  stock  in  some  places. 
Stor«  sheep  and  lambs,  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
food,  fetch  an  extraordinary  price ;  and  dealers  ap« 
j  pear  little  anxious  to  sell.  Hops  are  peculiarly  fine. 
Croydon,  Oct.  2^rd.  J.  Towers. 
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AGRICULTURAL     REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
FOR  OCTOBER. 

On  the  whole,  the  weather  of  this  month  has 
been  seasonably  fine,  notwithstanding  that  the  wind 
has  been  extremely  changeable,  and  that  we  have 
had  successire  days  of  moisture.  In  most  of  our 
agricultural  districts,  large  breadths  of  land  have 
been  ploughed  up,  and  prepared  for  wheat,  the  cul- 
tivation of  which  does  not  appear  to  be  on  the 
decrease,  although  prices  continue  to  rule  low.  The 
quality  of  the  new  crop  is  still  much  complained  of, 
especially  by  the  southern  and  midland  growers. 
North  of  the  Uumber  it  is  proving  extremely  fine, 
both  in  weight  and  general  condition ;  whilst  the 
acreable  yield  is  nearly,  or  quite,  up  to  last  year. 
Many  of  the  samples  shown  at  Mark  Lane  have 
exhibited  unmistakable  signs  of  the  damage  sus- 
tained by  a  portion  of  the  crop.  For  instance,  low 
qualities  have  sold  as  low  as  308.  per  qr. ;  whilst 
Uie  finest  parcels  of  white  have  realized  54s. ;  hence, 
it  follows  that  the  averages  must  be  greatly  in- 
fluenced for  some  time,  unless,  indeed,  the  losses 
have  been  greatly  overrated.  The  new  barley  is 
turning  out  extremely  well,  both  in  point  of  weight 
and  colour;  hence  there  appears  to  be  every  prospect 
of  the  markets  being  well  supplied.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  the  quotations  of  all  kinds  have  been 
high  compared  with  wheat,  and  it  is  possible  that 
they  will  continue  so  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  malting  season,  arising  from  the  moderate  yield 
of  Saale  qualities.  Oats  are  a  heavy  crop;  but 
both  beans  and  peas  are  very  deficient. 

The  immense  amount  of  immigration  into  the 
Australian  colonies,  and  the  neglect  of  most  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  have  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  spe- 
culations in  reference  to  the  future  supply  of  food 
for  the  additional  population.  One  of  our  contem- 
poraries has  drawn  a  most  alarming  picture  of  what 
may  be  expected,  and  urges  the  nece89ity  of  an  ex- 
port of  flour  from  this  country  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  immigrants ;  but  at  present  flour  will  not  pay 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  and,  in  the  event  of  any 
necessitous  wants  arising,  the  American  ship- 
owners are  sure  to  take  advantage  of  a  new 
market.  Besides,  South  America  produces  large 
quantities  of  wheat  and  other  grain  of  very  fine 
quality,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  either  here 
or  in  the  United  States.  We  do  not,  therefore,  an- 
ticipate any  movement  in  "  breadstufifs"  here  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Australian  markets. 

Potato  raising  and  storing  have  been  extensively 


carried  on,  and  the  result  undoubtedly  ia  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  crop  has  been  lost  The  actual 
deficiency,  however,  is  not  so  extensive  as  some 
parties  have  estimated  it ;  still  we  are  apprehensive 
that  the  root  will  not  keep  well  during  the  winter, 
because  it  is  evident  tiiat,  whatever  care  may  be 
taken  in  the  selection  of  good  sorts  for  itoring,  dis- 
eased samples  will  get  mixed  with  the  sound  ones, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  entire  supply.  The  arri- 
vals from  abroad  have  been  liberal,  about  2,000 
tons  having  arrived  during  the  month ;  and  we 
learn  that  large  parcels  have  yet  to  follow.  The 
best  York  kidneys  have  produced  1208.  per  ton. 

The  growth  of  hops  is  now  secured,  and  a  finer 
produce  was  never  known.  The  duty  has  been  es- 
timated as  high  as  £260,000;  nevertheless,  a 
very  large  business  has  been  doing  in  all  kinds, 
at  fair  prices.  Prior  to  picking  being  commenced, 
brewers  and  others  held  scarcely  any  stocks,  and 
the  high  rates  demanded  for  the  limited  supplies 
shown  in  the  Borough,  in  the  face  of  a  high  esti- 
mated duty,  induced  great  caution  in  making  pur- 
chases. Choice  East  Kents  have  sold  at  £7  lOs. 
per  cwt. 

The  root  crops  are  turning  out  exceedingly  good 
in  quantity,  and  of  very  superior  quality  :  indeed, 
both  carrots  and  turnips  for  cattie  and  other  uses 
are  unusually  abundant.  The  abundant  supply  of 
hay  on  most  farms — the  second  cut  having  nearly 
equalled  the  first^is  calculated  to  keep  that  article 
at  a  low  figure  for  some  time.  We  may  safely  as- 
sume, therefore,  that  the  grasiers  will  be  in  the 
position  to  supply  the  markets  gradually  ;  whilst 
we  regret  to  find — considering  the  good  prices  at 
which  fat  beasts  and  sheep  have  been  selling  for 
several  months  past— that  such  immense  numbers 
of  almost  store  animals  should  have  been  forced 
for  sale,  as  has  been  the  case  during  the  month 
just  concluded.  It  must,  we  conceive,  be  evident 
that  such  a  system,  if  persevered  in,  will  lead  to 
unfavourable  results. 

Throughout  Ireland  the  potato  disease  is  repre- 
sented as  having  done  considerable  injury ;  but  in 
Scotland  it  does  not  appear  to  have  much  increaaedf 
although  numerous  instances  have  presented  them- 
selves in  which  the  tubers  have  been  seriooaly 
affected.  The  shipments  to  the  south  have  already 
commenced,  and  the  samples  yet  received  in  Lon- 
don have  been  in  full  average  condition.  The 
markets  have  been  well  supplied  with  most  kinds 
of  grain,  in  which  rather  an  extensive  bonnen 
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httn  doing,  and  the  quotations  have  had  an  upward 
tendency. 

The  wool  trade  has  assumed  a  firmer  tone.  The 
public  sales  of  colonial  now  in  progress,  being 
the  last  series  for  the  present  year,  continue  to  be 
well  attended^  and  the  whole  of  the  colonial  sam- 
ples offered  have  been  disposed  of  at  an  advance  of 
from  Jd.  to  Id.  per  lb.  ITie  few  foreign  wools 
brought  forward  have  commanded  scarcely  any  at  • 
tention. 

The  value  of  raw  hides,  when  the  immense  de- 
mand for  leather  on  colonial  account  is  taken  into 
consideration,  rules  low ;  but  sheep  skins  are  com- 
manding good  pnces. 


REVIEW   OF  THE  CATTLE   TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  various  cattle  markets 
held  during  the  month  have  been  extensively  sup- 
plied with  each  kind  of  stock,  especially  beasts,  the 
general  condition  of  the  arrivals  has  been  unusually 
inferior.  The  consequence  is  that  a  wide  margin 
has  been  observed  in  the  quotations — in  other 
words,  really  fine  beasts  and  sheep  have  sold  at 
comparatively  high  rates,  whilst  other  qualities  have 
changed  hands  at  low  currencies.  In  SmithHcld, 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  stock  have  been  extremely 
poor;  whilst  much  surprise  has  been  expressed 
that  the  graziers,  considering  the  great  abundance 
of  food,  and  the  relatively  profitable  returns  from 
the  different  fairs,  should  have  forced  off  such  large 
numbers  of  what  otherwise  might  become  good 
saleable  animals.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
backwardness  of  the  spring  of  the  present  year  had 
much  influence  upon  the  beasts ;  and,  further,  that 
most  of  the  leading  grazing  districts  are  well 
stocked.  The  yield  of  rough  fat  has  materially 
fallen  off;  consequently  the  Baltic  merchants  have 
successfully  taken  adi^antage  of  that  circumstance, 
and  increased  the  value  of  Russian  produce  to 
some  extent.  The  price  of  the  former  article  has, 
therefore,  advanced  to  2s.  5d.  per  8lbs.  Assuming 
that  there  is  no  deficiency  of  English  stock, 
we  are  of  opimon  that  the  supply  of  beef 
for  Christmas  consumption  will  be  unusually 
large,  and  of  very  prime  quality,  as  we  understand 
that  stall-feeding  is  now  being  carried  on  to  a 
greatly  increased  extent  in  Norfolk  and  elsewhere. 
From  abroad  the  imports  of  stock  have  been  on  a 
very  liberal  scale.  The  Jutlanders  have  made 
great  exertions  in  forwarding  supplies,  as  their 
season  is  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  dose.  Corre- 
spondents in  Holland  state  that  the  quantitieB  of 
stock  there  are  evidently  on  the  increase,  although 
the  exports  have  greatly  exceeded  all  former  sea- 
sons.   It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  masses  of 


miserably  fed  beasts  should  be  received  here  from 

that  quarter  as  we  have  noticed  of  late.    To  our 

butchers  they  are  of  very  little  use,  and  this  must 

be  obvious  when  we  observe  that  numbers  of  them 

have  sold  lis  low  as  £5  etch.     Some  contemporary 

prints  state  that  large  supplies  of  Spanish  sheep 

have  co'ntitmed  on  sale  in  Skbkhfleld ;-  ^€lr^  not 

a  single  importation   has  taketi  place  during  the 

whole  of  the  present  year. 

The  following  are  the  arrivals  from  abroad  into 

the  metropolis  :— 

Head. 

Beasts  •..    7,79« 

Sheep    26,672 

Calves   ....;«.     U3($p. 

Pigs 31,624 

COMPARISON    OT    IMPOSTS. 

Oct.  Beasts.  Sheep.  CalVes.  Pigs. 

1851 5,292  18,6S8  1,495  1,913 

1850....  5,039  20,9Sfl  1,912  l,7Q2 

1849....  5,008  16,190  565  243 

1848..,.  2,902  10,GG9  803  ll6 

1847.,..  5,433  17,635  1)225  '433 

The  total  numbers  of  English  and  foreign  stock 

sho\vn  in  Smitlifield  are  as  under: 

Head. 

Beasts 26,134 

Cows 525 

Sheep 182,430 

Calves i..       2,656 

Pigs    2,770      , 

COMPARISON   OF   SUPPLIES. 

Oct.  Oct.  Oct.  Oct. 

1848.  1849.  1S50.  1851. 

Beasts....  20,177  22,477  23,116  22,09? 

Cows  ....       487  457  440  450 

Sheep....  114,760  146,200  138,U0  119,050 

Calves   ..      2,200  1,946  2,120  1,99D 

Pigs   ....       3,140  2,085  3,6l5  3,470 

The  arrivals  of  beasts  from  Lincoln3hirej  J>ices- 
tershire,  and  Northamptonshire  have  amounted  to 
13,000  shorthorns;  from  other  parts  of  England, 
2,000  of  various  breeds ;  and  from  Scqtland,  227 
homed  and  polled  Scots;  the  remainder  of  the 
supplies  having  been  derived  from  abroad  and  th^ 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  The  foUqwing 
is  the  general  range  in  the  quotations ; 
Per  8lbs.  to  sink  the  ofiak. 

s.  d.      s.  d..  ■ 

Beef from    2    Oto.3  10 

Mutton........     3     0to4     6 

Veal .     2     6to4    0 

Pork 2  10  to  3  10 


4  I 


COMPAHiaON    OF    PRICES. 

Oct.,  1348.  Oct,  1849: 

8.   d.       s.   a.  8.   ^.       s.  d. 

Beef . .   from    2    4  to  4    0  2    4  to  3  10 

Mutton    ....      3     4   to  5     0  2     8  to  4  0 

Veal 3    0  to  4/   a  8    O  40  8  .6 

Poi*    3  10  to  4  10  3.„AiO  ^  2 
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Oct.,  1850. 
8.  d.      s.  d. 
2     4  to  3   10 
2  10  to  4     0 

2  6  to  3     8 

3  0  to  4     2 
Very  large  8Upplie8  of  country-killed  meat,  esti- 
mated at  nearly  30,000  carcasses,  have  been  re- 


Beef  ..  from 
Mutton  .... 

Veal 

Pork    


Oct.,  1851.  I  ceiled  np  to  Newgate  and  Leadenball.  Those  on 
offer  slaughtered  in  London  have  been  seasonably 
large.  On  the  whole,  an  extensive  business  has 
been  transacted,  as  follows : — Beef,  from  Is.  lOd. 
to  3b.  4d. ;  mutton^  2s.  6d.  to  48.  2d. ;  veal,  2fl. 
6d.  to  38.  lOd. ;  pork,  28.  Od.  to  38.  lOd.  per  sn^s. 
by  the  carcass. 


8. 

d.       8. 

d. 

2 

6  to  3 

8 

2 

10  to  4 

2 

2 

8  to  3 

10 

2 

10  to  3 

10 

AGRICULTURAL    INTELLIGENCE,    FAIRS,    &c. 


A8HB0RNB  FAIR.— The  horte  ftir  vu  not  lo  Burner- 
otitly  supplied  with  colu,  but  anytbioK  uceful  vaa  well  lold, 
tnd  tot  thtt  but  quality  great  prices  were  rraliied.  The  cattle 
fair  was  not  so  largely  supplied  with  eithar  store  or  fat  cattle 
as  uswal ;  and  there  btiog  plenty  of  customers,  most  woold  be 
sold  at  good  pricei.  The  sheep  pens  were  well  filled  with 
sheep,  but  not  quite  so  well  soM  ai  wu  expected  ;  yet  good 
store  sheep,  aa  well  a^  nice  small  fat  ones,  fetched  irood 
price*.  Lambs  lecmed  flatter  ixle.  There  was  a  miduliog 
abow  of  ramt,  but,  with  the  exceptiun  of  a  few  of  the  best, 
prices  were  very  unsatisfactory,  especially  considering  the 
price  of  store  sheep.  Beef  made  4^dl  to  5d.,  sheep  from  5d. 
to  nearly  6d.  per  lb. 

AUC11T£BJVRD£R  FAIR.— Ttie  stock  brought  forwsrd 
was  very  superior,  and  in  good  condition.  Fat  ranged  from 
6s.  to  7s.  per  Dutch  stone,  and  was  soon  all  bought  up 
Stots  and  queyi  were  aUo  in  good  demand,  at  prices  e^ual  lo 
the  late  adrancr. 

AXBRIDGh:  FAIB.—There  was  a  unnierous  s( tendance, 
and  a  rcry  large  supply  of  stock  :  indeed,  altogether  beyond 
the  moat  sanguine  expectations  of  the  promoters.  Pens  were 
provided  for  bCO  sheep,  which  it  was  thought  would  be  adc- 

?[iiate  to  the  arrivals,  but  accommodation  had  to  he  made  for 
rom  1 100  to  1200  of  the  fleecy  tribe.  There  was  a  good  sup- 
ply of  fine  beevea,  chiefly  of  the  Sonaersetshira  graaiugj  which 
(etched  in  many  instances  from  9^.  to  9s.  6 J.  { cr  score.  Mut- 
ton 5)d.  to  6d.  per  lb. 

AXMIN8TER  FAIR  was  tery  numerouily  attended  with 
farmers  and  dealers.  The  supply  of  sheep  aud  cattle  far  ex- 
needed  the  number  offered  at  many  of  the  preirioos  fa-!»,  and 
tile  aale  was  qoiek  at  good  and  latisfactory  prices. 

BEDALE  FORTNIGHT  FAIR—WTc  had  a  large  supply 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  both  fat  and  for  holding.  All  were  pretty 
well  Bold  up,  though  slowly,  and  at  a  slightly  reduced  price. 
Bee ,  5s.  3d.  to  6s.  per  st. ;  mutton,  8d.  to  6J.  per  lb. 

BLACKBURN  FAIR.— Tne  show  of  catfle  wu  n  remark- 
ab'y  good  one,  and  fair  prkei  were  realised  for  most  descrip- 
tions of  stock.  Heifers  and  ealters  were  hi  good  demaod,  and 
were  a61d  at  advanced  prices.  The  show  of  horses  was  but  io- 
diitKfrent.  Of  piga  a  great  number  were  ofiVnred  for  aale,  and 
remunerative  prioea  were  obtaiued  for  choice  auimala.  On  the 
whole,  a  large  amount  of  money  must  have  been  turned  orer 
on  the  Moor. 

BRENTVirOOD  FAIR,  was  one  of  tho  best  that  has  been 
he\d  for  some  time,  both  aa  to  tiie  number  of  beaats  shown 
and  the  extent  of  busincaa  traiisacted.  Of  beasta,  particularly 
Hereford*,  the  supply  was  very  large,  and  great  numbers  were 
taken  off  at  an  advance  of  £2  p«r  head  on  last  year'a  pricea, 
aome  of  the  drof  I  a  realising  £18  to  £20  per  head.  SSherp 
maintained  the  prices  of  late  fairs.  Of  horses  the  numbcn 
ahown  were  not  large,  but  there  were  some  very  good  oucs  ou 
the  ground,  which  eommaaded  hi|ih  prices 

CHICHESTER  ANNUAL  8U)E  FAIR.— On  Weduea. 
day,  20th  in«t.,  being  a  very  fine  favourable  day  for  tliis  (air, 
the  holiday  folks  from  town  aud  couiitzy,  came  in  groupa  to 
the  pleasant  spot,  the  (air  being  lield  in  a  meadow  near  the 
city,  the  property  of  J.  B.  FreeUnd  Esq.  It  is  both  a  pletaure 
fur,  and  in  aome  respects  for  buaincss,  the  chief  returns  being 
the  annual  show  for  the  sale  of  young  cart  hoiues  for  fannfsrs, 
and  Sussex  new  hops,  the  price  of  nhich,  tikis  soMon,  is  lOd. 
per  lb.  in  small  bsgs  to  suit  the  cottagers,  &c. 

CA18T0K  FAIR.— The  sheep  and  horse  fnir  exhibited  am 
average  show  both  in  quality  and  qnautity,  aad  the  demsud 
for  BMep  ruled  steady  at  the  late  high  prices.     Lamba  aokl  at 


269.  to  32s.  per  head ;  sheep  st  5Jid.  to  6 J.  per  lb.  Of  beasts 
we  had  a  plentiful  supply,  snd  the  derosnd  was  aetive  and  ex- 
teniire.    Fat  l>eaf8  rcsliaed  5s.  Gd.  to  6s.  per  st. 

COLCHESTER  FAIR.  — A  good  deal  of  buainesa  was 
trausscted,  especially  in  beastr,  of  which  there  waa  a  larger 
show  than  was  ever  before  recollected,  and  a  g.)od  proportion 
elitoged  hands  in  the  course  of  the  day.     The  prices  wee: 
for  good  pc>lled  Scots,  from  7/.  10s.  to  11/.  10s.;  sbcrihoms, 
from  6/.  to  12L  10s.;  Welsh  beasts,  of  which  there  was  a 
large  supply,  were  not  in  such  brink  demand  ss  other  kinds ; 
these  Sv.ld  fetchiug  ihc  fulioving  prices:  souU,  31.  to 6/.; 
good  ditto,  from  8/.  to  10/.;  and  a  few  nearly  fit  fir  the 
butcher  wire  si>ld  st  fr)m  \\l.  to  \2l.     Of  shtep  there  was 
also  a  very  largt  number  penned,  aud  sUhough  the  trade  was 
rather  slow  st  the  commcuccmeut,  a  good  number  were  dis- 
posed of,  lambs  fetching  from  20s.  to  35s.,  and  ewes  from  28s. 
to  3Gs. ;  wether*,  a  »msll  shjw,  from  30«.  to  SGs.     The  horse 
trsde  on  tl:e  whole  was  remsiksbly  slow ;  a  few  good  English 
colts  sold  from  28/.  to  33/.     About  20  or  30  Flemish  eolu 
were  shown,  but  could  not  be  got  rid  of  at  any  price,  and  up 
to  a  late  period  of  the  dsy  remained  uasold.      Cart  horses 
reslized  from  2!il.  to  35/.    The  n^g  trade  was  unusually  d>dL 
DEVIZES  FAIR.— There  was  very  Uttle  difference  in  the 
prices  cbi  allied  for  theep  from  those  of  We^hill;  but  the  trade 
was  heavy,  and  iu  some  instances  a  reduction  of  6d.  a  head 
was  submitted  to  towards  the  close  of  the  fair,  aud  several  lota 
were  taken  home  unsold.    The  supply  was  good  of  every  de- 
scription.    Best  ewes  realised  from  30s.  to  36s. ;  Ura^s,  from 
25«.  to30i.;  wethers,  from  30s.  to  40s.;  and  inferior  sorts 
less  prices.    The  show  of  cattle  of  every  description  waa  short, 
but  quite  equsl  to  the  demand.    Ihe  hor^e  fair  comprised 
chiefly  yoim;i;  rough  horses  from  Ireland  and  Walea^  which  met 
a  fair  sale;  aud  there  mere  a  few  cirt  colts^  among  which  we 
may  meotion,  as  an  object  of  attraction,  a  besuCiful  two-year- 
(14  grey  mare,  belonging  to  Mr.  Htllier  Reeves.    Such  an 
animal,  we  are  told,  has  not  been  exhibited  in  Bevises  fcr 
i  many  yeara.    It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Fowle,  of  lAfingtoD. 
j  There  was  scarcely  a  good  nag  to  be  seen. 
]      EART.8T0UN  FAIR— There  was  the  usual  show  of  cat- 
tie— about  1,000  head — chiefly  for  laying  on  to  fonripa,  and 
fur  the  straw-yard,    llie  sellen  stood  out  for  the  recent  rise  m 
:  prices,  which  buyers  were  unwining  to  submit  to.  and  conae- 
i  quently  sales  were  slow.    A  few  remained  unsold.    Frices  for 
;  aihrkt  from  £5  lOs.  to  £7  17s.  6d;  two-year-oldt,  froa  £a  to 
:  £11 ;  fiit,  from  5i.  6d.  toOs.  per  stone.    In  the  hone  osarkii 
I  there  was  an  iodtffeient  show,  and  ths  demand  was  doH,  eicifl 
I  for  young  horses  rking  three  years  otdj  some  of  wbieh  broogM 
from  £40  to  £50  a  pair. 

HEREFORDSHIRE  PAIR  was  a  good  one ;  very  Kttle^  if 
;  any,  stock  being  driven  off  unsold.  It  is  empbatically  a  ftur 
for  steers,  and  fully  the  usual  number  were  brought  to  toww. 
The  price,  of  course,  varied  according  to  the  quality ;  toHie 
being  disposed  ol  »o  low  as  £10,  whilst  others  (prime  enea) 
rsalised  £25  and  upwards;  ibe  average  of  good  two-year-old 
steers  may  be  quoted  at  froas  £16  to  £16  each,  being  abMSt 
12|  per  ceut^  or  60s.  iu  £20  more  than  waa  obtained  thii  ttsae 
laat  year.  Of  fat  cowa  there  were  but  (bw  on  aalc^  end  6id. 
to  6|d.  per  H>.  «as  about  the  price  at  which  they  soUL  SheSBp 
were  not  numerously  o(Eered,  nor  waa  the  deasand  bsiak. 
Wethers.  Od. ;  ewes,  S^d.  Pigs  were  in  request;  and  thorn 
was  a  tolcTAblfl  supply ;  porkets  fotcbed  4<1.  to  44d.  per  Ib.^ 
small  stores,  ff  om  18a.  to  26s.  The  horse  fair  contaiocd 
good  tBinals,  but  the  trade  waa  principelly  confined  to  th 
for  draughty  or  agtxultond  parpcses*    Aamia^  there  v 
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but  few  good  naj(  hones  on  sale.  Lcm  hopi  were  pitched  (tt 
the  time  wc  write)  than  for  many  ycar«  pttt;  £5  per  cwt.  waa 
aaked,  bnt  10 J.  per  lb.  wat  about  the  price  obtained  for  good 
•amplea.  The  price  of  checte  varied  tt  from  80a.  to  84f.  per 
cwt.  for  skim ;  seccuJa,  Sda.  to  42s. ;  best  make,  48a.  to  52a. 

IliSLEY  FAIR  waa  pretty  well  aupplied  with  aheep.  The 
atteodaocw  of  dealere  was  amall :  the  cooacqaenoe  waa,  Irade 
waa  quitt,  and  rcaulted  in  a  reduction  of  aomething  above  Is. 
a  hraJ  from  our  last.  Most  of  the  sheep  were  sold  at  the 
reduction  named,  and  the  trade  must  still  be  considered  good. 

KENDAL  FORTNIGHTLY  FAIR.— There  waa  but  a 
thiu  show  of  cattle ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  homed 
Scots,  none  in  very  good  condition.  Cows  were  offering  at 
from  £10  to  £12,  of  the  best  clua ;  aged  and  inferior  ones  at 
from  £8  to  £9  ;^heifera  at  from  £9  to  £11 ;  calves  at  from  £1 
10a.  to  £2  12s.  Sheep  were  numerous,  and  were  selling  at, 
for  South  Downs,  from  £2  2a.  to  £2  6a. ;  rrosa  breeda  from 
£1  8a.  Gd.  to  £1  13«. ;  blackfaced  ones  from  234.  tM.  to  25$. ; 
1  imbs  from  18i.  tu  21a.  Jaau  atock  milch  cowa,  of  which  there 
wu  a  considerate  number  at  roarke%  were  offering  at  from 
£9  to  £12  lOi. ;  blackfaced  aheep  were  arlliug  at  from  198.  to 
21s. ;  Iambs  of  all  breeda  fro.n  17a.  to  198.,  according  to  con- 
dition and  breed.  Dealers  were  pretty  numerous,  but  owing 
to  the  demanda  of  acUera,  aalea  were  with  difDculty  effected, 
yet  before  the  doae  of  the  market  a  good  clearance  waa  ac 
compliabed.  A\crage  price  per  lb.: — Beef,  45.!.;  mutton, 
5  Jd. ;  lamb,  5|d. 

LINCOLN  STOCK  MARKET, (Wedncaday  l«st}--Thfre 
waa  a  plentiful  aupply  of  Hearts,  though  oi.ly  cf  a  middling 
quality,  and  the  pricea  realiied  were  from  5s.  (id.  to  Gs.  per 
atone.  As  has  uanally  been  the  cifc  latterly,  aheep  mere  very 
acarce  and  dear,  and  mutton  fetched  fully  6d.  per  lb.  In  one 
inatance,  a  pen  of  aheep  were  aold  by  weight  ai  G^d.  per  lb , 
the  aeller  agreeing  to  leturn  Is.  upon  eoch  aheep  to  the 
purchaaer. 

LrrrLE  dunning  (Perthshire)  markeTw-Iu 

tlie  butter  and  chccae  markets  there  were  about  200  carta, 
which  weie  entirely  cleared  out  by  two  o'clock,  at  pricea  in 
advance  of  thoie  of  late  marketa ;  many  carta  of  butter,  bring- 
ing I89.  per  stone  of  22!ba.,  thongh  tlu;  average  may  be  quoted 
at  178.  Gd.;  cheese,  same  weight,  from  -U.  Gd.  to  5a.  3J.  In 
the  catile  market  there  was  a  numcroua  appearance,  but  of 
auperior  beaats  the  number  was  limited,  and  these  were  rraJily 
bought  up.  Beat  beef  may  be  quoted  at  7a.  and  7a.  3d.  per 
atone  of  17ilbs.,  sinking  the  offal;  iulerior,  6a.  Gd.  Two- 
year-old  beaats,  for  wintering,  from  £5  to  £7  a  head ;  and 
three -year-old  qneys,  £d — a  little  more  or  leas  accord  iug  to 
quality ;  milchcra,  £3  to  £11.  Sheep  from  £1  5a.  to  £1  15a. 
Figs  were  selling  in  the  town  at  from  8s.  to  lOi.  Gd. 

MMDSTONE  F^UR  waa  the  largct  that  has  been  held 
here  for  very  many  yeara,  and  the  weather  being  fine  the  at- 
tendance waa  much  greater  than  uauoL  There  waa  an  excel- 
lent ahow  of  cattle.  £»raea,  and  aheep,  aud  a  good  de^l  of  buai- 
ness  was  done,  pricea  being  fully  maintained.  The  horica 
realiie  very  long  pricea,  aa  much  aa  40  and  45  guiucaa  being 
demanded  for  horaea  and  oolta.  There  waa  a  good  aupply  of 
hops,  the  beat  Mid  and  Kaat  Keuts  aclling  v  ell,  other  inferior 
aamplea  went  off  alowly ;  fine  Weald  of  Kent  and  Suaiex  hopa 
were  readily  aold,  aud  fetched  good  pricea. 

MELROSE  KWE  FAIR.-^There  waa  a  large  aupply  of 
ewea,  pariieularly  Cbeviota,  the  cmtrent  rise  nn  mhioh  waa 
froiB  28.  6d.  to  Sa.  3d.,  while  tko  prirea  of  lamba  ran  very  aiwiir 
Ur  to  that  obiained  ai  reeeat  markets.  TItt  fiMllowiug  were 
among  the  lots  which  exchanged  hau  U,  via.:— 'ilie  crack  lota 
of  Altrive  and  Fiodhind  aold  at  22i.  6d. ;  thoaD  from  Buc- 
cleuch  were  aold  at  22a. ;  from  Catalawburn  were  aold  at  20ai 
Gd. ;  from  Jjadhopo  were  a<^  at  20a.  Several  other  lota  were 
diaposed  of  at  19a,  and  a  large  quautity  left  tiie  market 
unsold. 

NORWICH  FAIR.— The  ahow  of  Scota  waa  imall,  bot  tht 
condition  and  qvality  superior  to  late  yrara;  the  numbera 
witre  from  1,100  to  1,200.  Buyers  ware  ><umcrOaA,  and  an 
immenae  amount  of  basineaa  tranaaetcd.  11m  primeat  Seota 
made  5a.  per  stone,  but  from  4a.  to  4a.  8d.  waa  the  general 
fi<ure.  Of  ahortborna  the  uumbera  were  both  larg*  aud  i^ood ; 
pricea  varied  from  8a.  6d.  to  4a.  6d.  per  atone  ol  ]41bB.  when 
fat.  At  the  doae  few  baaata  noaaincd  unaold.  It  may  be 
observed,  although  there  were  great  doubta  of  the  brtedara 
and  dealera  in  the  north  being  rtmimcnted,  atill  nothing  can 
warrant  tbe  grantf*  givisf  betttr  priota,  admitting  the  tvnip 


crop  to  be  good,  ao  long  aa  wheat  remaiaa  so  rui:.oua!y  low. 
In  the  horae  fkir  there  waa  acarcdy  a  good  animal  to  be  seen. 

STRANRAER  MARKET  waa  numeronaly  attended  by 
farmera  and  others,  and  also  by  dealers  from  the  lower  district 
of  tbe  county.  Trade  be.  an  exceedingly  brisk,  and  was  car- 
ried on  with  the  same  apirit  during  the  market  hours.  A  few 
lota  acre  aold  ere  they  reached  the  field,  one  of  theae  being 
atirka  from  Kirkcolm.  and  bought  at  £6  each  by  a  farmer  in 
the  aame  parish ;  another  lot  of  aiirks  from  the  parish  of  Inch 
was  sold  in  the  fark  at  £6  2a.  Gd.  a- head.  Theae  two  Iota 
were  splendid  aniniala  of  the  age,  aud  reflected  much  credit  on 
the  euterpriaing  agriculturists  that  reared  them.  Tlie  number 
of  cattle  ahoxn  was  about  300  head,  c^^mpriiing  itirks,  two 
and  thiee-year-olda  of  the  Galloway  breed,  with  aoroe  Ayr- 
aliirea  and  a  few  Irish ;  there  was  a  vtry  large  bullock  shown 
in  the  field,  which  aold  at  £12.  Stirks  were  atrlling  at  from 
£3  7a.  6d.  np  to  £4  10a. ;  a  lot  of  very  saperior  two-yea^olda 
from  Piuwherry  were  aold  at  £7  lOi.  each-t-thta  lot  waa 
allowed  t«  be  the  best  in  the  market:  pricea  for  two-year-olda 
were  ranging  from  £7  and  £6  17a.  6d ,  down  to  5  guincaa. 
Tao  demand  for  Ayrahiiea  aeemed  to  be  rather  lagging,  and  a 
few  lots  of  thia  kind  of  atock  would  be  driven  ont  unaold.  Tlie 
market  was  a  good  one,  and  the  supply  net  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. 

WINCHESTER  SHEEP  FAIR.  —  There  wta  a  larger 
supply  of  atock  penned  than  haa  been  knoan  for  many  yeara, 
about  40,000  aheep,  7.000  above  on  avera^  The  attendance 
of  dratera  waa  moderate,  and  conaeqnently  trade  throughout 
the  day  was  languid,  and  aalea  could  only  be  effected  at  a 
slight  reduction  on  ti.e  pricea  of  Weyhill.  Notwithstanding 
these  reduced  (ermt  were  anbmitted  to,  at  noon  several  peia 
had  not  dianged  handa.  The  condition  of  the  atock,  generally 
apeaking,  waa  good,  especially  the  lamba.  BIr.  Jacob  Coortue}-, 
of  Craa'ley,  hsd  some  very  tine  lambs,  which  reallaed  35s.  a 
head.  Mr.  Henry  Pain,  of  Wallop,  penned  200  lamba.  which 
averaged  33a.  a  head ;  and  Mr.  Jamea  Fitt,  of  Weatley,  aold 
hia  fine  atock  of  lamba  at  S4a.  Wetbera  aold  at  from  45a.  to 
38a. ;  ewes,  S3s.  to  30i.  The  supplv  of  sheep  at  Alreiford 
market  on  Thursday  tr*a  very  limited,  in  eouaequeaoe  of  ita 
beiog  near  Winchester  sheep  fair.  There  were  few  dealerr, 
and  stock  met  a  dull  sale. 

W()Or.ER  FAIR— There  waa  a  very  Urge  aupply  of  aU 
kinds  of  aheep ;  we  have  not  seen  aach  a  large  ahow  of  Okeviot 
weddera  for  above  thirty  yeara.  The  demand  waa  veij  duU»at. 
prices  averaging  from  2s.  to  3a.  below  the  pricea  given  at  St, . 
Niniaii's  fair,  and  a  good  Biauy  lota  went  off  the  ground  nc- 
aold.  We  quote  the  fallowing  prieen  :->-JL4icester  dinoionia, 
34a.  to  42a. ;  do.  gimroers  28a.  tod2f . ;  do.  ewe^  38a.  to  88a. ; 
half-bied  dinmonta,  2Sa.  to  SU.;  do.  gimiMra,  25a.  to  2da.; 
do.  ewea,  28a.  to  83a.;  Cheviot  dinmonUi,  228.  to  82a.;  do. 
weddera.  24s.  to  SOs.;  do.  ewea,  21a.  ta  35a.  There  waa  a 
very  large  aud  fine  ahow  ot  cattle  of  all  dcaeriptiona.  Two* 
and  a-half  ycarold  ateera  aoU  at  £U  to  £14;  onc-and-n-half- 
year-olda,  £G  to  £8  10a. ;  aud  a  lot  of  ealvea,  nine  moutha 
old,  brought  £d  12a.  per  head.  The  principal  part  of  t^ 
animala  in  tlie  horae  market  were  of  au  inferior  deacriptioa« 
amongit  which  few  aalea  were  effected.  There  waa  below  aa 
average  aupply  of  piga. 

YORK  FORTNIGHT  FAIR.— We  had  a  large  aupply  of 
middling  fed  bea«ta,  a  hidi  had  alow  aale,  many  remainrag  on 
hand ;  the  primeat  qualities  sold  at  nearly  5a.  6d.,  inferior 
4b.  9d.  to5a.  peratoue.  Mutton  aheep:  hoga  aud  g(mmer», 
light  weighta  nearly  Gd ,  ewea  and  heavy  weighta  8d.  per  lb. 
Calving  and  dairy  cowa  were  in  good  demand,  and  pricea 
atca  ly  npon  former  marketa.  Lean  beaata  for  graring  were  in 
good  supply,  and  had  fkir  aale,  but  at  pricea  much  krwer  than 
preiioua  marketa.  Short-homed  ateera,  heifers,  and  Scota  had 
tbe  call  of  Che  market.  Iriah  cattle  were  in  abnndanee,  and 
many  aold,  but  at  very  reduced  prices.  Lran  stock  of  all 
kinda  had  a  general  downward  tendency.  The  annnal  an- 
tnmnal  eae  and  lamb  fair  had  a  much  ieaa  snpply  than  Init 
fortnight,  aome  ektimating  them  at  one-half,  olhera  tt  one 
fourth ;  bat,  in  the  absence  of  any  market  bye-lawa  for  tbe 
proper  entry  (^  the  number  of  sheep  for  aale,  all  tbia  is  mere 
ooujectare :  we  think  one  half  would  be  neareat.  We  had  a 
great  falling-off  in  the  number  of  buyers,  which  eauaed  pricea 
to  fall  from  bat  market  2s.,  3a.,  and  4a.  per  bead,  the  decliite 
varying  aoeording  to  the  different  kind>  of  atoek  shown.  Many 
Ida  were  left  tnaold. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING   THE   MONTH    OF  OCTOBER. 


The  weather  waa  favourable  in  the  early  part 
of  the  month  for  outdoor  labours ;  and  fanners 
were  for  some  weeks  busily  enga|(ed  in  the  fields. 
The  sowinj^  of  wheat,  consequentlfj  made  con- 
siderable progress,  and  the  seed  in  general  was 
committed  to  the  soil  under  favourable  auspices. 
Within  the  last  week,  the  work  has  been  inter- 
rupted by  heavy  falls  of  rain ;  and  it  will  require 
an  interval  of  dry  weather  to  restore  the  land  to 
good  order.  Autumn-sowing  is  not,  we  think,  so 
far  advanced  as  usual  at  the  corresponding  season 
of  the  year ;  but  the  arrears  might  be  soon  brought 
up,  if  November  should  prove  tolerably  propitious. 
Whether  as  great  a  breadth  of  land  will  be  culti- 
vated with  wheat  as  heretofore,  may  be  doubted. 
That  crop  has  for  several  seasons  been  the  least 
remunerative  to  the  British  farmer;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  others  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  substituted :  but,  as  yet,  this  has  not 
been  so  generally  the  case  as  to  call  for  particular 
remark. 

As  regards  the  result  of  the  last  harvest,  we  see 
no  reason  to  alt^r  materially  the  estimate  we 
ventured  to  submit  to  our  readers  in  September. 
That  the  extent  of  the  injury  sustained  has  not 
been  overrated,  we  feel  perfectly  satisfied —indeed, 
we  doubt  whether  formers,  in  the  districts  which 
escaped  best,  will  be  reimbursed  by  their  crops  for 
their  outlays ;  and  that  many  will  be  very  severe 
losers  is  certain.  Even  in  the  north  of  England, 
where  the  weather  during  harvest-time  was  compa- 
ratively propitious,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
produce  proves  of  ordinary  quality ;  and  in  all  the 
southern  counties,  the  'complaints  are  nearly  uni- 
versal. One  of  the  surest  tests  of  quality  is  weight 
to  the  bushel;  and,  tried  by  this,  the  wheat  crop 
muat  be  considered  as  lamentably  deficient  in  all 
the  best  wheat-growing  districts  of  England.  60 
to  611bi.  per  bushel  may  be  considered  as  the  ex- 
ception, the  greater  part  being  58  to  OOlbs.,  and 
a  very  large  portion  only  56lbs.  per  bushel.  On 
the  average,  the  weight  may  be  fairly.considered 
4  to  Slbs.  less  than  last  year. 

The  sales  hitherto  made  have  been  at  very  un- 
remunerative  r^tes.  In  many  cases,  farmers  have 
not  netted  more  than  25s:  to  308.  for  the  worse 
portion ;  and  the  best  dry  qualities  have  scarcely 
returned  over  35s.  to  388.  per  qr.  If,  th^efore, 
there  had  been  a  considerable  excess  in  quantity, 
instead  of  a  bare  average  (at  which  the  yidd  per 


acre  is  generally  estimated),  the  return  would  not 
pay  for  the  outlay ;  and  it  may  conteqaenliy  be 
regarded  as  a  positive  fact  that  most  of  the  EngMi 
farmers  will  this  year  have  to  pay  rent  out  of  ca- 
pital.   Their  only  hope  is  that,  after  the  wheat  shall 
have  been  subjected  to  an  interval  of  dry^  fraaty 
weather,  it  may  improve  in  quality^  and.ita  .vafaiB 
be  thereby  raised.    Hence,  those  who  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  hold  will  be  inclined  to  wait,  more  aqw- 
cially    as    the    position    of    affairs   warranta  tiiv 
expectation  that  prices  may  advance  during  the 
approaching  winter.    Indeed,  surprise  ia  hh  by 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  trade  Uiat,  winlst 
all  other  branches  of  commerce  have  enjoyed  a 
considerable  amount  of  activity,  the  oom«inarlnt 
should  have  remained  dull.     Such  has,  nei^ertfae* 
less,  been  the  case,  and  prices  have  scaredy  varied 
since  we  last  addressed  our  readers,    liiat  tint 
state  of  things  is  attributable  to  the  aame  canst 
which  has  operated  so  disadvantageoualy  ibr  te 
interest  of  British  agriculture  the  past  six  years, 
does  not  admit  of  question.     The  &cility  with 
which  our  markets  may  be  inundated  with  foreign 
corn,  at  any  period  when  foreign  merchants  con* 
sider  prices  high  enough  to  induce  them  to  consign, 
renders  the  course  of  prices  here  dependent  more 
on  the  harvest  abroad  than  at  home.  It  may  pay  the 
continental  grower  well  to  sell  at  rates  which  would 
not  remunerate  our  producers.    This  year,  for  ex- 
ample, Great  Britain  has  unfortunately  to  defdore 
the  occurrence  of  an  unfavourable  harvest,  whilst 
abroad  the  crops  have  given  a  good  yield.     If, 
therefDre,  rents,  labour,  and  other  expenses  were 
the  same  on  the  continent  as  in  this  countryv  oar 
neighbours  could  still  afford  to  undersell  the  home 
producer ;  and  with  the  decided  advantage  which 
they  have  in  each  and  all  these  points,  the  compe- 
tition is  unfair  and  ruinous  to  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant interests  of  Great  Britain.    There  it,  how- 
ever, a  probability  that  foreign  speculatore,  being 
perfectly  aware  that  England  must  have  wheat  -  of 
good  quality  to  mix  with  her  inferior  new,  will  hold 
back  supplies ;  and  we  are  therefore  inclined  to 
think  that  the  importations  will  be  so  regulated  as 
not  to  overwhelm  our  markets.    At  all  eventa,  the 
shipments  from  the  north  of  Europe  between  ihit 
and  the  setting  in  of  winter  cannot  be  very  greiil, 
old  stocks  of  wheat  being  ^reduced  into  a  nanrsfw 
compass  at  most  of  the  B^ic  ports,  and  the  de- 
liveriee  of  new  from  the  growers  having  hardly 
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commenced.  Under  these  circumBtances^  we  are 
disposed  to  look  for  a  moderate  improvement  in 
the  value  of  hreadstuffsj  and  think  prices  will  not 
be  lower  than  they  now  are«  for  the  next  six  months. 

Though  spring  com  and  pulse  have  commanded 
relatively  higher  rates  than  wheat  since  harvest,  the 
supplies  of  the  former  have  thus  far  been  quite 
naoderata ;  this  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
■opposition  that  the  stocks  of  old  having  been  com- 
pletely exhausted,  fiurmers  have  been  compelled  to 
use  considerable  quantities  of  new  for  fodder  for 
cattle,  pig  feeding,  &c. 

As  regards  quantity  the  barley  crop  has,  we  be- 
lieve, given  a  good  yield;  but  the  proportion  of  fine 
samples  suitable  for  malting  will  be  exceedingly 
small.  So  little  of  the  latter  has  hitherto  come 
forward,  that  prices  of  fine  malting  barley  have 
crept  up  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  notwithstand- 
ing great  caution  on  the  part  of  buyers. 

Oats  appear  to  have  suffered  more  extensively 
from  the  wet  weather  at  harvest  time  than  was  at 
first  supposed,  and  most  of  the  new  which  have 
been  brought  forward  at  the  different  provincial 
markets  have  been  of  light  weight  and  in  soft  con- 
dition. The  Scotch  and  Irish  fanners  appear  to 
have  been  more  fortunate  with  this  crop ;  but  in 
those  counties  in  Enf^nd  where  oats  are  most  ex- 
tensively grown,  the  proportion  of  fine  com  wiU, 
we  fear,  be  very  small. 

The  shortness  of  the  bean  and  pea  crops  is  now 
universally  admitted,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  feeding  articles  will  maintain  the  relatively 
high  value,  as  compared  with  that  of  wheat,  which 
they  have  home  since  harvest;  and  should  prices  of 
the  latter  rise  (as  is  not  improbable)  all  other  kinds 
of  com  and  pulse  would,  we  think,  advance  in 
the  same  proportion.  This  opinion  is  strengthened 
by  the  acknowledged  deficiency  in  the  produce  of 
potatoes ;  the  last  named  article  has  already  become 
too  dear  to  be  used  for  feeding,  and  even  as  human 
food  it  is  relatively  dearer  than  bread.  That  this 
must  tell  later  in  the  year  cannot  be  questioned, 
and  on  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
reasons  we  have  adduced  are  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  opinion  which  we  have  ventured  to  give,  vis  , 
that  a  moderate  advance  in  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural produce  is  not  improbable. 

So  much  for  speculations  on  the  probable 
future ;  we  shall  now  proceed  to  take  our  usual 
retrospect  of  the  transactions  at  Mark  Lane  during 
the  month.  Whilst  most  other  important  branches 
of  business  have  been  stimulated  to  increased  ac- 
tivity by  the  abundance  of  capital  resulting  from 
the  continued  influx  of  gold  into  this  country  from 
Australia  and  California,  the  corn  trade  has  re- 
mained in  a  very  passive  state.  Speculators  have 
given  a  preference  to  all  other  kinds  of  investments^ 


and  Mark  Lane  has  been  left  to  its  usual  and  legi- 
timate operators.  Even  our  own  millers  and  mer- 
chants have  acted  with  great  caution,  and  the 
activity  which  a  superabundance  of  money  has  given 
rise  to  in  other  commercial  transactions  has  been 
httle  felt  in  the  grain  trade.  This  certainly  has  its 
advantages;  if  there  have  been  no  great  profits,  nei- 
ther is  there  the  chance  of  serious  losses;  and 
though  there  has  not  been  much  animation,  a  steady 
consumptive  demand  for  most  articles  has  prevented 
prices  giving  way. 

The  arrivals  of  wheat  coastwise  into  the  port  of 
London  the  first  fortnight  in  October  were  tole* 
rably  good,  but  the  receipts  did  not  exceed  what 
was  needed  to  provide  for  the  consumptive  demand 
of  the  metropolis.  On  Monday,  the  4th  inst.,  the 
finest  qualities  of  new  English  wheat  realised  Is.  per 
qr.  more  than  on  that  day  se'nnight,  and  other 
sorts  nudntained  their  previous  value.  During  the 
succeeding  fortnight  prices  remained  perfectly  sta- 
tionary at  Mark  Lane,  though  the  tendency  was 
upwards  in  most  of  the  agricultural  districts.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  month  the  suppUes  fell  off, 
and  on  the  23th  there  was  scarcely  sufiicient  exhi- 
bited on  the  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk  stands  to 
meet  the  demand.  An  attempt  was  consequentiy 
made  to  establish  an  advance,  which  was,  however, 
steadily  resisted  by  purchasers ;  and  we  consider 
prices  about  the  same  at  the  close  as  they  were  in 
the  beginning  of  the  month.  Inferior  kinds  of  red 
wheat  might  still  be  bought  at  35s.  per  qr.,  and  the 
best  dry  i^ns  of  red  Kent  and  Essex  are  not  worth 
more  than  40s.  to  42s.  per  qr.  The  offers  from 
Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire  have  not  increased 
materially,  nor  have  prices  for  these  sorts  varied ; 
but  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  days  there  has  been 
somewhat  more  disposition  to  buy. 

The  arrivals  of  wheat  at  this  port  from  abroad 
have  been  rather  liberal,  nearly  100,000  qrs.  having 
come  to  hand  during  the  month.  Of  this  quantity 
rather  more  than  one-third  has  been  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  ports,  a  small  por- 
tion from  America,  and  the  remainder  from  the 
Baltic  and  near  continental  ports.  The  largest 
arrival  was  during  the  week  ending  the  iGth  inst., 
when  48,000  qrs.  were  received,  principally  from 
the  north  of  Europe;  and  a  large  proportion  of  this 
went  direct  to  London  millers,  who  had  sent  orders 
to  Danzig,  Rostock,  &c.,  in  the  month  of  August. 
The  supply,  on  the  .whole,  has  exceeded  what  has 
been  required  for  immediate  use,  and  the  stocks  in 
warehouse  have  rather  accumulated.  In  some  few 
cases  importers  have  preferred  to  give  way  slightiy 
in  prices  to  incurring  landing  expenses,  but  this 
has  not  generally  been  the  case,  and  quotations 
have  undergone  but  litUa  alteration  since  our  last. 
The  finer  kinds  of  old  Baltic  red  wheat  have  sot 
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been  sold  below  468.  to  46s.,  and  cbmce  Rostock 
has  realised  508.  per  qr.  in  retail.  Mixed  Danzig 
and  Konigsberg  has  been  taken  for  immediate  use 
in  small  quantities  at  45s.  to  478.,  and  superior 
high  mixed  at  48s.,  50b.,  and  even  62s.  to 
53s.  per  quarter.  The  Black  Sea  wheat  has 
been  obtainable  at  lower  rates,  Polish  Odessa  hav* 
iog  been  freely  offered  at  38s.  to  40s.  per  qr.,  and 
other  descriptions  at  corresponding  teroM.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  business  done  in  wheat  on  the  spot, 
rather  laige  transactions  hare  taken  place  in  floating 
csrgoes,  snd  the  sellers  of  Palish  Odessa  and  other 
similar  sorts  have  succeeded  in  realizing  relatively 
more  money  for  cargoes  on  passage  than  has  been 
obtainable  for  wheat  of  the  same  character  in  gra* 
nary.  The  offers  from  the  Baltic  have  generally 
been  at  too  high  rates  to  allow  of  much  business 
being  done ;  the  sales  effected  have  been  principally 
of  fine  Dsnzig,  for  which  high  prices  have  been 
given  free  on  board;  indeed,  so  high  have  the 
terms  insisted  on  by  the  foreign  merchants  been, 
that,  unless  our  prices  undergo  a  rise,  the  parties 
who  have  been  bold  enough  to  msk^  purchases 
may  run  the  risk  of  losing  by  their  investments. 
Gk)od  Lower  Baltic  re<l  wheat  has  been  offered  at 
438.  to  448.  per  qr.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance, 
without  leading  to  sales  of  any  importance. 

The  nominal  top  price  for  town  manufactured 
flour  has  remained  stationary  throughout  the  month. 
During  the  first  fortnight  most  of  the  town  bakers 
were  free  buyers,  and  large  forward  sales  were 
made ;  the  trade  may  therefore  be  considered  to  be 
now  well  in  stock,  and  this  has  been  felt  the  last 
eight  or  ten  days,  the  sales  having  been  much  less 
extensive  than  before.  The  arrivals  of  country 
made  flour  into  London  have  been  on  a  moderate 
scale,  and  the  stocks  on  the  wharves  are  not  by  any 
means  heavy ;  prices  have  ranged  from  28s.  to  34s. 
per  sack,  according  to  quality^  mark,  &c.  Good 
Norfolk  household  has  been  selling,  and  is  still 
worth,  about  30s.  per  sack.  The  receipts  of  foreign 
flour  have  been  smaller  than  expected,  more  espe^ 
cially  from  America,  and  quotattons  have  therefore 
been  u'ell  supported^  Fair  brands  of  American 
have  not  been  sold  under  228.,  and  superfine  to 
extra  superfine  have  brought  23s.  to  268.  per  brl. 
Of  French  flour  very  little  has  come  to'^hand,  and 
according  to  the  accounts  from  thence  there  seems 
to  be  no  prospect  of  supphes  of  magnitude— a  for- 
tunate thing  for  our  millers. 

The  arrivals  of  English  bariey  have  been  consi- 
derably less  than  the  quantity  usually  received  at 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  year,'  alid  of  that 
which  has  come  forward  only  a  small  proportion 
has  consisted  of  fine  malting  quality.  This  grain 
has  been  in  good  demand  throughout  the  mouthy 
and  the  tendeney  of  prices  has  been  upwards,  more 


particulariy  for  the  finer  sorts.  Choice  malting 
parcels,  such  as  were  worth  33s.  to  34s.  per  qr.  at 
the  close  of  September,  cannot  at  present  be  secured 
below  348.  to  358.,  and  the  latter  rate  was,  we  be- 
lieve, realized  in  several  instances  on  Monday  last. 
In  many  of  the  country  markiets  prices  are  still 
higher,  as  much  as  38s.  per  qr.  having  been  pud. 
Distillers*  barley  has  not  sold  so  frsdy  as  other 
sorts  in  the  Ix)ndon  market,  but  there  has  been  no 
giving  way  on  the  part  of  factors ;  it  is,  however, 
probable  that  supplies  of  the  latter  may  increase, 
and  that  sellers  may  then  have  to  make  some  con- 
cession. We  have  had  a  very  extensive  demand 
for  feeding  barley,  and  though  the  arrivals  from 
abroad  have  been  tolerably  good,  nearly  the  whole 
which  has  come  forward  has  been  cleared  off  the 
market  at  gradually  improving  rates.  The  only 
kind  of  which  there  is  any  quantity  remaining  is 
Egyptian,  and  of  this  the  stock  has  been  consider- 
ably reduced.  Common  Danish  and  similar  sorts, 
weighing  SOlbs.,  have  sold  at  258.,  and  heavier  de- 
scriptions at  26s.  to  27s.,  some  as  high  as  26s.  p^ 
qr.  Turkish  bariey,  which  was  obtainable  at  the 
close  of  last  month  at  199.  to  208.,  is  at  present 
worth  21s.  to  S2s.  perqr.,  though  not  generally 
liked  for  grinding  purposes. 

The  upward  movement  in  barley  prices  has  na* 
turally  influenced  the  value  of  malt ;  the  sale  for 
this  article  has  been  lively,  and  vrith  good  supplies 
prices  have  risen  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr. 

Stocks  of  old  oats,  of  home  growth,  have  long 
since  been  exhausted,  and  it  has  become  a  rarity  to 
see  a  sample.  The  receipts  of  new  coastwise  have 
thus  far  been  very  small,  and  the  quantity  received 
per  rail  quite  moderate.  The  few  lots  which  have 
come  forward  from  Lincolnshire  and  that '  neigh- 
bourhood have  proved  of  very  inferior  quality,  and 
have  Consequently  been  difficult  to  pkce:  36  to 
371bs.  feed  at  I7s.  6d.to  18s.  6d.,  and  40lbs.  quali- 
ties have  brought  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  above  the  last- 
named  rate.  The  new  Irish  oats  are  decidedly 
superior  to  those  of  English  growth,  and  hkre 
consequently  met  with  more  demand,  the  lighter 
kinds  at  18s.  to  198.,  and  fine  heavy  samples  at 
218.  per  qr.  The  principal  business  has,  however, 
been  in  foreign  oats,  few  horse-keepers  being  de- 
posed to  feed  on  new  whilst  old  are  obtainable. 
The  arrivals  from  abroad,  without  being  larger 
have  been  on  a  sufficiently  liberal  scale  to  prDvenC 
prices  rising  materially;  still  some  improvement 
has  taken  place,  good  Archangel  being  now  cur- 
rently worth  188.  6d.  to  198.,  St.  Peter^urg  and 
Riga  19s.  to  ^8.,  Danish  and  Swedish  20e.to  Sis., 
and  Dutch  Polands  21s.  to  22s.  per  qr.  The 
quantity  of  old  oats  in  warehouse  is  drvwing  into 
a  narrow  oompass.  The  Russian  supply  is  briiaved 
to  be  all  to  hmd,  and  the  quantity  on  passage  ironi 
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other  continental  poits  is  considered  to  be  mode- 
rate. Under  these  circumstances^  holders  calcu- 
late on  present  rates  being  at  least  supported  for 
old  oats,  and  many  are  sanguine  of  a  further  im- 
provement. 

The  rise  which  took  place  in  the  value  of  beans 
during  last  month  has  not  had  the  effect  of  draw- 
ing larger  supplies,  the  receipts  of  this  article  hav- 
ing been  very  small  since  our  last.  Buyers  have 
been  cautious  in  their  operations ;  notwithstanding 
which,  the  tendency  has  continued  upwards.  At 
present  good  bard  new  tick  beans  cannot  be  bought 
below  32s.  to  33s.,  and  harrows  are  worth  348.  to 
358.,  pigeons  up  to  40s.  per  qr.,  if  small  and  band- 
some.  Foreign  old  beans  range  in  value,  fur  Baltic 
sorts  from  30s.  to  37s.j  and  Egyptian  have  risen 
to  30s.  per  qr. 

The  arrivals  of  peas  of  home  growth  into  Lon- 
don coastwise,  as  well  as  by  rail,  have  been  per- 
fectly insignificant,  and  the  receipts  from  abroad 
have  been  quite  trifling.  The  splitters  have  expe- 
rienced considerable  difficulty  in  buying  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  white  peas  to  keep  their  regular  cus- 
tomers supplied,  and  have  had  to  pay  very  high 
rates  for  fine  breakers.  The  top  price,  at  the  end 
of  September,  did  not,  we  think,  exceed  408.  pear 
qr.;  subsequently  428.,  then  44s.,  and  latterly  4d8., 
and  in  one  instance,  we  believe,  even  488.  per  qr. 
has  been  realized.  Foreign  peas  have  not  risen 
quite  80  rapidly,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to  exceed 
40s.  per  qr.  for  the  latter.  Grey  and  raaple  have 
remained  nearly  stationary  in  value. 

A  very  large  business  has  been  done  during  the 
month  in  floating  cargoes  of  Indian  corn,  princi- 
pally by  buyers  on  Irish  account,  where  the  con- 
sumption has  been  very  great,  and  is  daily  increas- 
ing, owing  to  the  scarcity  of  potatoes.  The  arrivals 
off  the  coast  have  been  considerable,  but  nearly  all 
the  cargoes  which  have  come  forward  have  been 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  sister  isle,  for  which 
the  demand  still  oontinuea.  The  riae  since  we  last 
addressed  our  readers  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  1  s. 
to  2s.  per  qr. ;  Galatz,  which  was  then  selling  at 
308.,  having  lately  found  ready  buyers  at  31s.  to 
329.  per  qr.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance ;  and  other 
kinds  at  corresponding  rates.  Large  supplies  of 
this  article  are  still  expected  from  the  Black  Sea, 
but  holders  appear  confident,  and  manifest  no 
anxiety  to  realize;  indeed  more  money  is  in 
general  asked  for  distant  caiigoes  than  for  such 
as  are  close  at  hand^ a  tolerably  strong  proof 
that  no  reaction  is  anticipated.  At  Liverpool 
prices  are  about  the  same  for  floating  cargoes  as  in. 
London. 

Whilst  prices  of  Wheat  have  remained  nearly 
stationary  in  our  markets^  the  tendency  abroad 
has  been  decidedly  upwards.    This  has  not  httn 


caused  by  any  very  extensive  export  demacd,  but 
by  a  ^sposition  on  the  part  of  foreign  merchants 
to  speculate,  under  the  firm  conviction  that  Great 
Britain  will  sooner  or  later  require  supplies. 

At  Danaig  the  transactions  have  been  extensive 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  for  the  finer  kinds 
of  old  high  prices  have  been  realized.  Stocks 
have  been  greatly  reduced  there  by  the  Septem- 
ber shipments,  and  as  no  material  supplies  of 
new  were  calculated  on,  the  prevailing  opinion 
was  that  the  value  of  the  artide  would  riae  during 
the  winter.  The  quality  of  the  new  Upper  and 
Lower  Polish  wheat  is  described  as  fine,  and  the 
weight  good.  Spring  com,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  yielded  indifferently  m  all  those  districts 
from  which  Danaig  ia  supplied,  and  scarcely 
sufficient  had  come  forward  to  provide  for  the 
local  consumption. 

Konigsberg  letters  gire  a  sunilar  account  of  the 
result  of  tb9.  harvest,  the  wheat  being  fine  in 
quality,  and  having  given  a  good  jrield  to  the  acre ; 
but  all  other  artklet  abort.  Some  speculative 
purchases  of  wheat  had  been  made  there,  which 
had  caused  the  price  for  fine  high-mixed  old 
to  rise  to  42s.  6d,,  and  for  choice  parcels  of  new 
equal  to  44s.  per  qr.,  free  on  board  had  been  paid. 
Beans  and  peas  (of  which  this  port  usually  fur- 
nishes some  quantity)  were  very  scarce ;  the  former 
were  quoted  cOs.,  and  the  latter  3 Is.  per  qr.,  free 
on  board. 

llie  adviccB  from  the  Lower  Baltic  ports  do  not 
call  for  any  particular  comment.  Stocks  of  old 
wheat  are  decidedly  short  in  that  quarter,  and  those 
of  other  articles  nearly  exhausted;  and  farmers 
having  been  too  Imsily  employed  in  the  fields  to 
allow  of  supplies  of  new  com  to  any  extent  being 
brought  forwards-transactions  on  a  large  scale 
have  been  out  of  the  question.  The  wheat  crop 
has  certainly  given  an  excellent  return  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  in  all  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Baltic,  and  we  may  consequently  reckon  on 
considerable  supplies  from  thence ;  these,  however, 
cannot  be  looked  for  before  the  siuring  of  next  year, 
unless  we  should  have  an  unusually  mild  open 
winter. 

The  value  of  good  wheat  in  Stettin,  Rostock, 
Stralsund,  Wismar,  &c.,  at  present  is  368.  to 
408.  per  qr.,  free  on  board,  but  rather  more  money 
is  asked  for  spring  shipment. 

At  the  near  continental  ports  prieeB  have  been 
regulated  more  or  less  by  the  advices  from  hence ; 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month  wheat  had  a  tendency 
to  rise  at  Hamburg,  Botterdam,  Antwerp,  and  in 
the  principal  French  markets ;  but  the  sabsequently 
received  English  soeoufits  being  regaidsd  as  dis- 
cottraging»  a  shght  reaction  afterwards  took  ]dacs ; 
quotations  continue,  however,  too  high  at  most  ol 
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the  places  named  to  allow  of  any  margin  for  profit 
on  shipments  to  England. 

The  most  recent  advices  from  the  Mediterranean 
quote  wheat  relatively  higher  than  with  us,  and  there 
is  consequently  little  prospect  of  advantageous 
business  being  done  with  that  quarter. 

At  the  principal  Black  Sea  ports  large  purchases 
of  wheat  and  Indian  corn  were  made  in  September 
and  the  early  part  of  October,  for  shipment  to 
Great  Britain,  and  we  may  calculate  on  considera- 
ble supplies  from  thence.  The  prices  paid  there 
have  been  so  high  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether 
the  Greek  houses  here  (who  have  been  the  princi- 
pal operators)  will  gain  much  by  their  specula- 
tions. 

The  accounts  from  America,  by  the  steamer 
Canada,  state  that  supplies  of  wheat  and  flour  from 
the  interior  had  increased,  and  the  export  demand 
having  at  the  same  time  slackened,  prices  had  ra- 
ther receded  at  the  principal  shipping  ports  on  the 
coast.  ^ 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES  AND  QUANTITIES 

OF  CORN. 


ATorages  from  last  Friday's 
GiueUe, 
Qrs. 
Wheat....  117,026 


Barley. .  • . 
Oata    .... 

Rye 

Beana .... 
Peaa   .... 


63.145 

20,475 

868 

4,437 

3.767 


Av. 
a.  d. 

88  8 
28  8 
17  10 
25  8 
34  2 
30    9 


Averages  from  the  oorreapond* 
ing  Otuetle  in  1851.    At 


Qra. 
Wheat....  106.335 


Barley. . . . 
Oata    .... 

Rye 

Beana  .... 
Peaa    .... 


59,447 

20,658 

329 

4.901 

2,267 


a. 

86 
25 
17 
28 
28 
27 


d. 
9 
5 
5 
8 
6 
7 


An  Account  shkwing  the  Quantitiks  of  Cohi^ 
Grain,  Mbau  and  Flour,  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  month  ended  10th 
October,  1852,  the  Quantities  upon  which 
Duties  have  been  paid  for  Home  Consumption 
during  the  same  month,  and  the  Quantities 
remaining  in  Warehouse  at  the  close  thereof. 


SpeciM  of  Grain. 


Quantity 
imported. 


British 


Wheat,     from 

Possessions 

Barley,  do. 

Oau,  do 

Peas,  do 

Maise  or  Indian  Com,do. 
Wheat,  foreign 
Barley,  do. ... . 

Oats,  do 

Bye 

Peas,  do 

Beans,  do 

Maice  or  Indian  Oom,do 
BudKwheat .., 

Malt 

Beer  or  Bl^ . 


qrs.  bush. 
1950    0 
1    0 

sn  8 


Flour  from  British  Poe- 
iions 


SI 8658 

80488 

179768 

16»8 

SS44 

17877 

198808 

647 


6 
6 

8 
0 
8 
0 

9 
8 


Quantity  en-, 

tered  for 
oonsumption. 


qrs.  boali. 
1960    0 
I    0 

698    8 


818708 

80488 

170768 

1658 

8844 

18787 

198888 

647 


6 
6 
8 
0 
8 
1 
9 
8 


owta.  qrsJbs.  ewts.qrs.lbs. 
18106     1  881  18198    1  88 


Flour,  foreign  889909    0  111886909    Oil 


Quantity 

remaining  In 

warehouse. 


qrs.   busk. 
1    9 


9468  8 
16  8 
94    0 


447    4 


ewta.  qrs.lba. 

6  8    18 

7  9    98 


HOP  MARKET. 
BOROUGH,  Monday,  October  25. 
The  market  is  Tery  firm  for  fine  Hops,  at  a  trifling 
improTement  in  Taloe  j  bat  inferior  sorta  are  heaTy,  at 
bare!?  late  qaotationa. 

Mid.  and  SaH  Kent  pockett   88«. /o  145«. 

WetOd  of  Kent  ditto 70«.  «     8^* 

Su$9exditto 70t.   n    84f. 


POTATO  MARKET. 
Southwark,  Waterside,  October  25. 
In  commencing  car  report  for  the  aeason,  we  are 
happy  to  obserTe  Potatoea  are  coming  in  much  better 
condition,  and  leas  diaeaaed  than  waa  expected.  During 
the  pa&t  week  the  snppliea,  foreign,  coastwise,  and  by 
rail,  hare  been  considerable  and  prices  declining. 

York  Regent^i lOOs.  to  120f. 

Lincolnehire  ditto  90«.  «,  110«. 

Shttwt 80s.,,    90#. 

Scotch  Regenti    80s.  „  100«. 

French BOt,  „    90m, 

WOOL  MARKETS. 

LIVERPOOL,  October  23. 

Scotch. — ^There  is  only  a  fair  inquiry  for  lAid  Highland 
wool  at  former  rates ;  white  Highland  is  acaroe,  and  mudi 
wanted.  Cheviots  and  Crosses  are  in  good  demand,  and  the 
atocka  are  rather  low  for  the  aeaaon. 

M   d.       9.  d. 

Laid  Hightand  WooJ,  ptrUlbt 9    6to)0    8 

White  Highland  do 18    0      14    0 

LaidCroued       do,*unita»hed  »*„  11    6      12    S 

Bo.  do.,wa»h^ 18    0      18    0 

LttidCheviot       do.,unn>a$hed .».,  19    6      14    0 

Do.  do..n*a9hed 14    0      17    S 

White  Cheviot    do..      do S4    0      88    0 

FORXIGN. — The  trade  are  much  engaged  with  the  aaka  now 
in  pn^^reas  in  London ;  sales  are  also  to  take  place  here  on 
the  2nd.    There  is  not  much  going  on  by  private. 

FOREIGN  WOOL 
LEEDS,  Oct.  22.— Salea  in  both  foreign  and  eolonial  wools 
have  only  been  eiTected  to  a  limited  extent  during  the  pait 
week.  The  improved  ratea  hitherto  obtained  at  ^  present 
aeriea  of  salea  in  London  have  tended  to  give  increased  firm- 
neM  to  prices  here. 

HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKETS. 

#.  d.  #.  d. 

Marhet  Hidee,56  to  Mtbe 0  ll^^o  2  pcrlh 

Do.             04       'J2lbe 0  9  0  81  ,, 

Do.              78       80/to 0  il  0  9  „ 

Do.             80       BBlbe 0  8  0  H  „ 

Do.             88       90lbe 0  84  0  aX  „ 

Do.             00      104;^ 0  S4  0  4  „ 

LambShine 8  8  4  0  each. 

SoreeHidee 6  0  0  0  „ 

Caif  Shins,  light 1  0  8  0  „ 

Do.      full 0  0  4  0  „ 

PolUdSheep 4  0  AS  ,, 

Ha{f-hrede 8  8  4  9  „ 

Donne 8  7  4  0  ,. 

MANURES. 

London,  October  28. 
LiNSSBD  Cakss  are  firm  at  a  further  improvement,  and 
acarcely  any  offering  on  the  market 
Rape  Cakes  very  scarce,  and  no  foreign  to  be  had. 

PRICES    CURRENT   OF    GUANO. 

Ouano  Peruvian per  ton  £0    0    0  to  £9    5   % 

„      In  quantitiee  under  6  tone     „       0    0    0  9  10    0 

Bolivian  Chtano    *......*..      „        76    0  0    09 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURES,  OIL   CAKES,  ^. 

Peat  Charcoal   ,       9  16  0  0    0  1 

NitrateSoda „      16    0  0  0    0  0 

Nitrate  Potaeh  or  Saltpetre 98    0  0  88    0  0 

Superpkoephateof  Lime   „       0    0  0  0    0  0 

Soda,  A$h  or  Alhali „        0    00  8O0 

Oypeum „       16  0  1  10  0 

Coprolite „       9    6  0  8    0  0 

Sulphate  of  Copper,  or   Romem 

Vitriol  for  Wheat  eteeping.,,,      „      97    0  0  89    0  0 

Salt  „        110  16  0 

Bonce  h  inch  ,,,, perqr.O    0  9  0  15  0 

„    Duet „       0    0  0  0  17  0 

Oil  Vitriol, concentrated  pertb.9    9  0  0    0  1 

„         Bronm „        0    0  0  0    0  Of 

RapeCakce pertoni    0  0  6  10  3 

Lineeed  Cahee^ 

Thin  American  in  brie,  or  bage     „       9    0  0  9  10  0 

Thich  dUto  round „       7  16  9  8    0  0 

MareeiUet  „       0    0  0  0    0  0 

Englieh ^       8    8  0  8  16  0 

Printed  by  Regeraon  and  Tazford|949,  Strand,  Loadoii. 


PLATE  V. 


A    HEREFORD    COW, 


Bred  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Blissett,  of  Letlon  Court,  Herefordshire ;  the  property  of  Mr.  William 
Vaughan,  of  Cholstrey^  near  Leominster.  To  this  animal  was  awarded  the  first  priae  of  Ten 
Sovereigns  and  the  Gold  Medal,  in  class  3,  at  the  Midland  Counties  Cattle  Show,  held  at  Birmingham, 
in  December,  185 1 ;  and  also  an  extra  prize  of  Fifteen  Sovereigns  as  the  best  cow  or  heifer  of  any  breed. 


PLATE  VL 

DANIEL    O'ROURKE, 

THK  PROPK&TY   OF  JOHN  BOWSS,  K8Q.f  STRJCATHAM  CA8TLK«  DURHAM. 
XNGKAVKD    BY    V.    UACKKS,    FEOM    A    FAINTING    BY    U.   HALL. 

Daniel  O'Rourke^  bred  by  his  owner  Mr.  Bowes  in  1849.  was  got  by  Irish  Birdcatcher,  out  of 
Forget-me-not,  by  Hetman  Platoff«  her  dam  Oblivion,  by  Jerry,  -r-  Remembrance,  by  Sir  Solomon  out 
of  Queen  Mab,  —  Sister  to  Mercury  by  Eclipse.  Daniel  O'Rourke  is  a  light  chestnut  horse,  standing 
not  quite  fifteen  hands  high :  he  has  rather  a  small  neat  head,  strong  neck,  very  good  shoulders,  deep 
girth,  immense  ribs  and  quarters,  with  powerful  loins,  thighs,  and  arms.  He  stands  short  on  the  leg, 
and  is  of  great  lengthy  with  very  good  bone ;  in  fact,  altogether  just  the  multum-in-parvo  compact  kind 
of  horse  to  go  through  deep  ground.  He  has  no  white  beyond  a  taste  on  the  forehead,  nose,  and  near 
hind  fetlock  joint.    In  temper  he  is  generally  quiet,  but  resolute  enough  when  once  roused. 


THE    CULTIVATION    OF    OATS. 


BY  T.   ROWLANDSON}  C.B.,   F.O.8. 


The  following  treatise  was  written  in  reply  to  a 
series  of  inquiries  respecting  oat  culture;  since 
which  it  has  undergone  the  examination  of  several 
practical  agriculturists.  The  only  remarks  elicited 
in  objection  to  what  has  been  stated  are  inserted  as 
foot-notes,  to  which  are  added  some  brief  explana- 
tory obsen'ations.  Under  all  circumstances,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  considered  as  having  escaped  pretty 
Well  from  the  ordeal  of  criticism,  and  the  writer 
trusts  that  the  article  is  not  an  unfair  manual  of 
oat  cultivation. 

According  to  the  Linnaean  arrangement,  the  oat 


is  classed  in  the  order  Triandria  Digynia;  but  by 
the  natural  system  of  Jussieu,  it  is  placed  amongst 
the  order  Gramme,  and  in  the  tribe  of  Bromes« 
the  major  part  of  which  species  delight  in  rich 
moist  soils,  of  a  moderate  degree  of  firmness.  It 
is  not  known  from  what  country  oats  were  ori- 
ginally obtained ;  though  it  is  said  they  have  been 
seen  growing  wild  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 
As,  however,  oats  were  grown  in  the  old  world 
before  the  new  one  was  discovered,  the  truth  of 
such  a  circumstance  would  by  no  means  throw  any 
light  on  its  original  habitat  in  the  former. 

2  1 
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Soils  best  adapted  to  oats.— When  in  good  tilth, 
few  soils  are  inimical  to  the  growth  of  oats,  chalks 
prohably  being  least  adapted  to  their  cultivation. 
Any  soil  in  high  condition  will  produce  good  crops 
of  oats.  So  far  as  mere  soil  is  concerned,  no 
species  can  be  selected  as  peculiarly  prejudicial  to 
this  plant.  In  common  with  most  of  the  cultivated 
plants,  oats  do  not  grow  well  on  undrained  lands, 
particularly  peats.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
will,  perhaps,  present  the  clearest  view  of  the  adap- 
tation of  various  soils  to  the  culture  of  oats,  to 
review  them  under  different  ^classes,  commencing 
with  those  most  congenial,  and  concluding  with 
such  as  are  least  adapted  to  their  growth. 

Mouldy  loam  and  warp  lands. — Although  the 
bat  crop  will  generally  yield  a  profitable  produce  on 
lands  where  barley  would  fail  to  do  so,  it  must  not 
from  that  circumstance  be  considered  that  rich 
barley  or  wheat  land  is  unfavourable  to  its  culti- 
vation, for  there  is  no  crop  known  to  the  husband- 
man that  so  clearly  displays  any  attention  paid  to 
it,  whether  as  respects  extra  management,  or  by 
being  sown  on  rich  land.  Oats  can  be  profitably 
grown  on  soils  too  poor  for  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  the  other  cereals  (rye  excepted) ;  and  all  the 
intermediate  stages  of  fertility,  up  to  rich  virgin 
land,  which  if  sown  with  wheat  would  produce 
little  more  than  straw.  In  cultivating  very  rich  warp 
lands  for  the  first  time,  this  over-luxuriance  some- 
time! occurs  with  the  oat  crop.  After  the  drainage 
and  inclosurt  of  some  of  the  richer  peat  and  marsh 
land  of  Lincoln  sL  1^*0,  crops  of  oats  were  in  many 
instances  obtained,  amounting  to  SO  and  100 
bushels  of  light  oats  per  acre,  with  very  long  straw. 
A  few  years'  cultivation  soon  reduced  this  ez- 
ubei'ance.  In  the  solitary  instances  where  fanners 
have  to  contend  with  over  fertility^  a  crop  of  hemp, 
if  circumstances  are  otherwise  favourable,  should 
be  taken,  after  which  the  ground  will  in  general  be 
found  BuflSciently  reduced.  From  these  remarks 
it  will  be  seen  that  oats  may  be  cultivated  on  very 
varied  soils,  under  very  dififerent  states  of  fertility. 
With  respect  to  climate,  oats  will  flourish  under  an 
extremely  wide  range,  both  of  temperature  and 
moisture. 

These  being  the  general  characteristics  of  the  oat 
plant,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  heaviest 
crops  with  regard  to  quantity,  and  the  best  with 
Irespect  to  quality,  are  obtained  from  those  soils 
which  are  most  productive  in  the  ordinary  range  of 
general  arable  and  pastoral  husbandry:  on  such 
soils,  in  high  condition,  oats  are  apt  to  remain 
green  too  long,  if  the  season  proves  moist;  but 
during  dry  seasons  they  ripen  very  early,  and  are 
uncommonly  productive  of  both  straw  and  grain, 
the  latter  beuig  also  of  excellent  quality. 

Friable  loams,  stiff*  soils,  and  marfo.— Perhaps 


no  soil  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  oaU 
during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  as  friable 
loams,  situate  on  broken  limestone.  In  the  coarse 
of  a  series  of  years,  during  which  the  extremes  of 
dry  and  wet  seasons  may  have  prevailed,  soils  of 
this  class  will  be  found  to  produce  the  most  ave- 
rage quality  and  quantity,  being  in  very  favourable 
years  inferior  in  both  respects  to  the  produce  of 
some  soils,  but  counterbalancing  this  by  the  fact 
of  being  superior  in  unfavourable  seasons.  This 
is  owing  in  part  to  the  different  mineral  division, 
and  in  part  to  the  composition  of  varioua  soils ; 
for  instance,  mouldy  loams  and  warp  lands  are 
generally  during  cultivation  broken  into  minute 
particles,  whilst  friable  hiams  are  formed  into  larger 
fragments,  in  consequence  of  which  the  former 
retain,  by  capillary  attraction,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  water,  whilst  the  more  open  interstices  be- 
tween the  clods  of  soil  in  friable  loams  permit  the 
water  to  speedily  sink  down  to  the  subjacent 
limestone  rock,  by  which  it  is  absorbed  through  the 
innumerable  fissures  invariably  found  on  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  limestone  formation.  SUff  soils  and 
marls  produce  excellent  crops  of  oats :  on  these 
soils,  however,  either  very  wet  or  very  dry  summers 
are  injurious ;  in  the  former  case  converting  the 
soil  to  the  state  of  mortar,  and  in  the  latter  baking 
it  to  a  hard  substance,  so  that  the  root  cannot 
penetrate.  The  latter  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
obviated,  and  perhaps  avoided,  by  somng  the  crop 
tolerably  thick,  and  pretty  early,  so  that  the  ^j^roond 
may  become  well-covered  before  dry  weather  sets 
If  sown  late  and  thin,  a  most  miserable  crop 


m. 


will  be  the  result.  In  average  seasons  of  tempe- 
rature and  rain,  with  a  favourable  harvest- time, 
oats  from  marly  soils  are  very  heavy,  often  being 
44  lbs.  to  4  5  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  sometimes  more. 
When  in  good  condition,  few  soils  produce  heavier 
oats  than  marls  in  average  seasons,  though  heavier 
crops  may  be  obtained  on  richer  and  more  open 
soils,  such  as  those  first  described.  Oats  should 
always  be  sown  early  on  stiff  soils  and  marls,  in 
order  to  escape  the  detrimental  effects  of  eaxlj 
droughts :  this,  however,  is  ofttimes  no  easy  matter 
to  accomplish,  for  if  sown  when  the  soU  is  not 
sufficiently  pulverized,  the  seeds  freqnently  get 
enclosed  in  lumps  of  clay,  in  which  case,  if  not 
sprouted  and  above  ground  before  dry  weather  aeti 
in,  they  never  germinate.  In  this  way  it  some- 
times occurs  that  not  more  than  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  the  seed  ever  appears  above  ground.  Al- 
though marls  are  usually  stiff,  they  are  generally 
better  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  oats  than  days, 
and  will,  under  equal  circumstances,  produce 
better  crops  of  grain,  though  clays  more  comrnQoly 
produce  a  greater  quantity  of  straw,  llie  grydn 
produced  from  clay  soils  has  ordinarily  a  thicker 
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skin  than  that  produced  on  mails,  or,  in  fact,  any 
other  soil. 

Sandy  loams,  peats,  and  fen  5oi7*.— Sandy  loams 
in  good  tilth  produce  excellent  crops  of  oats  as  re- 
gards quality,  and  in  bad  seasons  they  also  produce 
the  greatect  quantity.  This  description  of  land  is 
bett  adapted  to  growing  the  earlier  species  of  oats, 
though  late  species  have  a  better  chance  of  being 
well  haryetted  during  unfavourable  seasons  on  this 
kind  of  soil  than  on  such  as  are  of  a  stiffer  and 
more  retentive  nature.  Generally  speaking,  peats 
and  fen  soils  are  well  calculated  to  produce  oats — 
m  fact,  more  oats  on  a  given  compass  are  produced 
on  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  the  quality  at  the  same  time  being  good. 
Moist  seasons  are  the  most  prejudicial  to  the 
growth  of  oats  on  these  soils.  During  dry  years, 
if  sown  early,  very  heavy  crops  arc  obtained. 
Fens  and  peats  are  better  calculated  to  produce  the 
black  varieties  than  any  other  sort  of  soil. 

Sand  and  pravel—ln  dry  seasons,  if  not  in  very 
good  tilth,  the  oat  crop  will  be  short,  both  m  straw 
and  grain.  During  seasons  having  a  quick  suc- 
cession of  bright  dry  weather  and  light  rains,  good 
crops  of  oats  are  obtained  on  sands  and  gravels; 
but  as  these  circumstances  only  obtain  in  the  course 
of  what  are  termed  good  growing  years,  which  may 
amount  to  only  one  year  out  of  ten,  they  ought  not 
to  be  ordinarily  calculated  on.  In  unfavourable 
years,  whether  resulting  from  too  much  wet  or  dry 
weather,  gravels  are  inferior  to  sandy  lands,  and  in 
very  favourable  years  barely  equal  the  latter. 

Chalks.^lt  has  already  been  observed,  that 
chalks  are  the  most  unfavourable  soils  for  growing 
oats.  Chalks  are  much  better  calculated  to  grow 
leguminous  rather  than  cereal  crops.  This  remark 
is,  however,  mtended  to  apply  only  to  real  chalks, 
and  not  to  extend  to  many  down  lands,  which  are 
composed  of  a  shallow  superficial  covering  of  friable 
loam,  with  a  substratum  of  chalk.  This  last  kind 
of  soil,  other  circumstances  being  favourable,  will 
grow  excellent  crops  of  oats. 

Whether  the  effect  of  the  cooler  climate  of  Scot- 
land, in  producing  superior  Oats,  can  be  compen- 
sated in  the  Southern  parts  of  the  island  hy  any 
imprwement  in  cultivation.-^To  the  form  of  the 
question  here  put  we  at  once  demur,  in  consequence 
of  not  being  aware  of  any  well- authenticated  expe- 
riment or  sound  reason  ever  having  been  adduced 
that  in  the  slightest  degree  tends  to  show  that  a 
cooler  climate  than  that  found  in  the  south  of 
England  is  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  oats ;  other 
circumstances  being  equal,  it  will  on  trial  be  found 
that  the  warmer  climate  of  the  south  of  England 
will  produce  better  crops  of  oats  than  those  ob- 
tained in  the  North,  or  in  Scotland.  The  difTer- 
ence  perceptible'  at  the  present  time  between  the 


crops  of  oats  obtained  from  the  two  districts  is  nul 
owing  to  a  variation  in  temperature,  but  to  the 
amount  of  moisture  present,  and  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  falls  during  critical  periods  in  the 
several  districts.  So  far  as  temperature  is  con- 
cerned, oats  will  grow  well  in  climates  warmer  than 
that  of  the  south  of  England.  To  other  causes 
than  variety  of  temperature  we  must  look  for  the 
difference  in  the  crops  obtained  in  the  districts 
alluded  to.  These  causes  will  be  found  to  consist, 
first,  in  difference  of  moisture ;  secondly,  in  differ- 
ence of  soils ;  thirdly,  in  difference  of  cultivation. 
Before  treating  on  these  points,  it  may  be  briefly 
remarked  that  we  have  great  doubts  whether  at 
many  acres  of  superior  oats,  both  as  regards  quality 
and  quantity,  are  grown  in  Scotland  as  in  England. 
We  shall,  however,  again  refer  to  this  when  we 
treat  of  cultivation. 

(a)  Difference  of  moisture,-^l%  has  already  been 
observed  that  the  oat  belongs  to  a  tribe  of  grasses 
that  delight  in  a  rich  moist  mouldy  loam.  The 
great  breadth  of  the  land  in  the  south  of  England, 
from  which  only  poor  crops  of  oats  are  obtained,  is 
not  of  that  description,  being  in  general  a  com- 
pound of  chalks,  sands,  and  thin  light  loams  on 
chalks,  more  generally  known  by  the  term  down- 
lands.  In  the  west  of  England  a  different  class  of 
soils  obtain,  varying  from  stiff  granitic  clays  to  fine 
friable  loams.  The  climate  in  Cornwall,  Devon, 
and  West  Somerset,  is  of  a  humid  character,  and 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  oats.  On  many  soils  in 
this  district  crops  of  oats  could  be  obtained  equal 
to  those  procured  in  the  best  farmed  districts  of 
England  or  Scotland.  The  reason  why  good 
crops  of  oats  are  not  obtained  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land may  be  accounted  for  by  the  following  quota- 
tion from  Mr.  Tanner's  '^  Prise  Essay  on  the 
Agriculture  of  Devonshire,"  in  which  be  states, 
"]fthe  land  is  in  good  condition  barley  succeeds 
wheat,  and  \s  followed  by  oats;  if  not,  only  one  ad- 
ditional com  crop  is  taken."  Under  proper 
management,  as  good  crops  of  oats  can  be  obtained 
in  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset,  as  are 
grown  in  any  other  district  of  the  United  Kii^. 
dom  ;  yet  the  mean  temperature  of  DevonsUre  is 
61  degs.  5  sees.,  and  the  mean  annual  rain  fall  is 
31 1  inches;  the  average  of  the  counties  sooth  of 
53  degs.  latitude  being  only  49  degs.  9  mint, 
mean  temperature,  with  a  rain  fall  of  S8i  inehes 
per  annum.  Generally  the  temperature  falls  with 
the  quantity  of  moisture  precipitated  in  the  fbrm-of 
rain  ;*  but  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  case  of 

*  The  remark  here  applies  to  the  upland  cha- 
racter of  countries  which  possess  a  high  mean 
rainfall,  the  coldness  of  climate  in  such  cases  being 
more  due  to  elevation  than  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall, the  latter  rather  raising  than  depressing  the 
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DevonBhire^  when  compared  with  other  parts  of 
the  country  soath  of  53  degs.  latitude,  the  reverse 
is  the  case ;  notwithstanding  this,  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  district  would  conclude  that  the 
climate  of  Devonshire  is  unfitted  to  the  cultivation 
of  oats. 

(b)  Different  qualities  of  soils, — With  respect  to 
soil  no  comparison  can  be  drawn  between  the  soils 
of  Scotland  and  the  down  land  of  the  south  of 
England.  The  soils  from  which  the  fine  samples 
of  Scottish  oats  are  obtained  being  good  wheat 
lands,  on  which,  in  many  cases,  wheat  would  be 
grown  instead  of  oats,  but  for  the  climate  being 
the  reverse  of  that  of  the  south  of  England,  vis., 
the  former  being  frequently  too  humid  for  wheat. 
Beautiful  oats  are  grown  on  the  upland  loamy  soils 
of  Stirling,  and  also  from  the  carse  lands  of 
Moray,  and  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland  ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  few  samples  of  good  oats 
are  obtained  from  Scotland  which  have  been  grown 
on  light  lands,  unless  amongst  light  lands  are  in* 
eluded  cultivated  peats ;  but  on  this  class  of  soils 
the  production  of  oats  in  Scotland  falls  greatly 
below  that  obtained  from  the  low  lands  of  Lincoln- 
shire and  the  adjoining  counties;  in  fact,  in  no 
district  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  is  so  great  a 
breadth  of  land  under  oats  as  the  extensive  fen  dis- 
tricts in  the  east  of  England,  neither  is  there  grown 
elsewhere  an  equal  extent  possessing  so  good  an 
average  quality,  in  this  respect  being  much  supe- 
rior to  the  average  of  oats  grown  throughout 
Scotland.  In  the  case  of  the  Lincolnshire  fens,  the 
drier  climate  is  compensated  for  by  the  moist  cha- 
racter of  the  soil.  The  higher  temperature  of 
Lincolnshire  is  for  the  same  reason  advantageous, 
for  it  will  be  found  that,  cultivation  and  other 
things  being  equal,  better  crops  will  be  obtained 
on  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  that  such  as  will  be 
produced  on  similar  soils  in  Scotland. 

(c)  Cultivation, — ^ITie  great  art  of  husbandry 
consists  in  adapting  processes  and  rotations  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  any  given  locality;  when, 
therefore,  soil  and  climate  are  equal,  a  comparison 
can  easily  be  drawn  as  to  the  propriety  of  intro- 
ducing the  practices  of  one  locality  into  another 
similarly  circumstanced;  for  instance,  no  good 
reason  exists  why  the  turnip  husbandry  of  North- 
umberland, the  Lothians,  &c.,  should  not  be 
equally  extended  in  Devonshire,  particularly  when 
we  know  also  that  the  latter  possesses  like  soils, 
with  a  somewhat  similar  climate.  It  is  found  per- 
fectly successful  in  the  west  of  J^ancashire,  Cum- 

thermometer,  owing  to  the  diffusion  of  latent 
caloric  evolved  from  the  condensed  vapour  precipi- 
tated as  rain.  This  is  explained  in  two  articles  by 
the  writer  on  Climate,  in  the  '^  Jburnalof  Agricul- 
ture.** 


barland,  Wales,  &c.  When  one  of  the  ekmeots  of 
the  calculation  only  varies,  it  is  pncticablfi  •oroe- 
times  to  adapt  cultivation  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  case ;  but  when  both  dimate  and 
soil  vary,  no  parallel  can  be  drawn.  The  same 
reason  which  renders  down  lands  unfaTourable  ta 
the  growth  of  oats  also  renders  it  unfavourable  to 
the  growth  of  turnips.  If  crops  of  swedea  could 
be  grown  on  down  lands  equal  to  tboee  obtained 
in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  proba^ 
bility  is  that  equal,  if  not  sup^or,  oata  could  be 
grown  in  the  south  of  England ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, neither  turnips  (swedes)  nor  rape  can  be 
grown  on  an  average  of  years  anjrthing  like  equal 
to  the  crops  obtained  in  the  north ;  whilst  the 
superior  crops  of  swedes,  rape,  &c.,  obtained  in 
Lincolnshire,  &c.,  are  principally  indebfaed  to  the 
hygroscopic  qualities  of  the  eoi^  aided  by  its  low 
position,  which  causes  it  almost  ccmstantly  to  xe^ 
main  in  a  damp  state.  If^  with  fair  managing,  a 
crop  of  20  to  25  tons  of  swedes  could  be  looked 
forward  to,  on  an  average,  on  the  Sussex  Downs, 
there  would  not  be  the  slightest  fear  of  obtaining  a 
superior  crop  of  oats  the  ensuing  year»  provided 
the  swedes  had  been  soiled  by  sheep ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  lies  in  the 
first  step ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  climate,  tur* 
nips  cannot  be  grown  in  the  south  of  England 
equal  to  those  produced  in  the  north ;  the  succeed- 
ing crop,  be  it  oats  or  anything  else,  therefore 
suffers  proportionally.  The  difference  of  soil 
might  be  made  up  by  manure ;  but  the  difference 
in  climate  can  be  compensated  by  such  means  only 
in  a  very  slight  degree.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  to  produce  results  with  the  oat  crap  grown  in 
the  south  of  England  equal  to  those  obtained  in 
North  Britain,  the  preparatory  step  must  be  a 
different  one — that  step  must  be  one  adapted  to 
the  climate  and  soil.  IVevions  to  entering  on  these 
details  we  will  give  a  brief  epitome  of  the  various 
modes  in  which  oats  are  usually  grown. 

No  crop  is  so  generally  cultivated  on  a 
fieshly-broken-up  lea  as  oats :  and  so  far  as  luxu- 
riance of  growth  is  concerned,  no  crop  ia  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  oats  of  the  beat  quality 
being  grown  on  good  old  leas.  The  only  objection 
to  this  mode  in,  that  the  oat  crop  makes  so  small 
a  pecuniary  return  ;  otherwise,  the  system  is  a  good 
oue.  The  practice  of  growing  oats  on  lea  obtains 
throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  ia 
perhaps  the  most  generally-difitiscd  system  of  any 
belonging  to  British  husbandry.  In  ^e  fens,  oats 
follow  rape,  and  turnips,  soiled  with  sheep,  ^ the 
oats  being  succeeded  by  wheat.  Soipetimes  barley 
takes  the  place  of  oats  in  this  rotation.  An  im- 
mense weight  of  oats  is  annually  grown  in  Uie  fen 
districts  in  the  manner  described.  '  The  great  bulk 
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of  oats  in  Engknd,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  is  grown 
after  wheat,  being  generally-^lea,  oats,  wheat,  oats, 
lea ;  lea,  oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  lea.*  In  the 
latter  case,  sometimes  a  crop  of  barley  is  interposed 
between  the  wheat  and  oats.  In  Ireland,  the  fol- 
lowing course  is  frequently  followed  :  Lea,  potatoes, 
wheat,  oats,  once  or  twice,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Potatoes  after  lea  is  more  frequently  fdlowed  in 
Ireland  than  oats  after  lea.  On  the  upland  dis- 
tricts and  boggy  soils  of  that  country,  oats  invariably 
succeed  potatoes.  Whilst  Ireland  is  under  notice, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  as  fine  oats  are  produced 
in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Tipperary,  and  Limerick, 
under  high  cultivation,  as  can  be  obtained  in  Scot- 
land; yet  the  south  of  Ireland  has  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  the  south  of  Scotland,  thus  demon- 
strating that  fine  oats  are  not  produced  in  Scot- 
land owing  to  its  cooler  climate^  Under  equal 
cultivation,  the  south  of  Ireland  yields  better 
general  crops  of  oats  than  the  south  of  Scotland ; 
but  the  former  are  never  brought  to  market  so  fine 
as  the  ktter,  in  consequence  of  the  mode  of  dress- 
ing, which,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
is  by  being  merely  screened  in  the  wind,  generally 
by  females;  notwithstanding  which,  and  all  the 
other  disadvantages  of  inferior  cultivation,  oats  in 
the  Golden  Vein  not  unfirequently  weigh  461bs.  per 
bushel  when  brought  to  market.  The  superior 
samples  of  oats  produced  in  Scotland  simply  arise 
from  the  fact  of  their  beuig  grown  on  good  land, 
capable  of  producing  fair  crops  of  wheat ;  and  also 
that  on  such  soils  the  oat  frequently  takes  the  place 
of  barley  in  the  rotation— vis.,  after  turnips,  soiled 
with  sheep.  Fine  crops  of  oats  ought  to  be  ob- 
tained after  a  20-ton  crop  of  swedes  so  soiled, 
which  had  obtained  a  dressing,  prior  to  sowing  the 
turnip-seed,  of  not  less  than  20  or  25  loads  of  ma- 
nure, and  this,  be  it  remembered,  on  good  wheat 
land.  From  experience,  we  know  that  the  oats 
generally  obtained  from  many  soils  in  Scotland  are 
not  so  good  as  those  obtained  in  England  and  Ire- 
land. The  reason  why  Scottish  oats  possess  such 
a  high  character  arises  from  the  fact  that  large 
quantities  are  grown  to  be  sold  at  high  prices  as 
$eed  oats,  by  which  means  an  acre  of  oats  will  often 
]rield  a  money  return  greater  than  if  sown  with 
wheat.  In  o^er  cases,  it  is  found  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  humid  and  cold  nature  of  the  climate, 
wheat  is  a  very  uncertain  crop,  particularly  in  the 
uplands  north  of  the  For^  and  Clyde.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  cultivation  of  the  oat  is 
very  properly  adhered  to.    Scottish  farmers  are  the 

*  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  above  is  u  bad 
rotation.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  two  rotations, 
and  those  generally  followed.  The  roUtions  are, 
however,  only  allucled  to  as  enstorosffy  ones,  not 
audi  as  ought  to  be  adopted. 


more  encouraged  to  this,  in  consequence  of  oat- 
meal forming  the  staple  food  of  the  country,  by 
which  means  a  higher  price  is  obtained  than  if  they 
were  grown  merely  for  provender.  For  beauty  of 
tillage,  extensive  breadth  of  land  under,  and  high 
cultivation  of  the  oat  crop,  combined  with  scenery 
harmonizmg  with  the  subject,  we  have  never  wit- 
nessed anything  superior  to  that  which  is  to  be 
found  on  the  gentle,  swelling  eminences  rising 
from  the  Carse  of  Stirling.  The  above  modes  of 
management  have  been  recapitulated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  circumstances  obtain  in  Scot- 
land, calculated  to  force,  in  some  degree,  the  pro* 
duction  of  fine  oats  beyond  those  which  would 
repay  a  south-country  farmer,  leavipg  out  of  con- 
sideration the  question  of  an  inappropaiate  climate. 
That  the  latter  may  be  partially  overcome,  we  be- 
lieve. It  happens  coincidentaUy  that  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  soils  of  the  south  of  England  are  not 
only  the  least  appropriate  for  the  growth  of  oats^ 
but  at  the  same  time  are  most  exposed,  both  from 
their  composition  and  the  nature  of  the  climate,  to 
undue  dryness,  both  circumstances  being  unfa* 
vourable  to  their  growth.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  an  arid  soil  may  be  rendered  fertile  by  high 
manuring.  That  this  should  happen,  may  be  at* 
tributed  to  two  causes — vis.,  the  hygroscopic 
quality  of  the  manure,  owing  to  the  deliquescent 
nature  of  the  salts  existing  therein  at  the  time  of 
application,  or  which  are  subsequently  formed 
during  decomposition  in  the  soil ;  but  principally 
to  the  fact  that,  by  high  manuring,  the  water  ab- 
sorbed by  the  plant  contains  the  inorganic  and 
azotized  elements  of  its  structure  in  a  compara- 
tively concentrated  form.  That  fine  crops  of  oati 
can  be  obtained  in  the  south  of  England,  under 
proper  management,  is  certain,  the  two  great  points 
to  be  aimed  at  being — having  the  soil  in  a  high 
state  of  tilth,  and  early  sowing.  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  the  latter  subject  when  we  come  to 
treat  on  the  general  management.  Taking  into 
consideration  all  the  difficulties  which  a  south- 
country  farmer  may  have  to  contend  with— vis.,  the 
combined  effects  of  an  unfavourable  soil  and  un- 
suitable climate,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  oat  crop^ 
we  would  recommend  the  following  rotations — 
viz.,  to  sow  the  oats  immediately  after  the  turnips 
have  been  eaten  off  by  sheep;  or  the  soiled  turnips 
may  be  followed  1}y  tares,*  soiled  by  sheep,  or 


*  Respecting  this  recommendation  it  was  re- 
marked :  "  We  do  not  approve  of  tares  being 
introduced  here  before  the  seed  crop,  because  tares 
take  from  the  soil  what  the  seeds  require,  and 
clovers  never  grow  well  when  tares  have  preceded 
them  either  in  a  green  or  a  ripe  state.**  Seeing 
that  clovers  belong  to  the  same  class  of  plants 
(LeguminoBse)  as  tares,  it  might  have  been  expected 
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converted  into  hay,  and  the  land  sown  the  foUow- 
ing  autumn  with  oats,  which  may  be  laid  down 
with  grasa^Beeds  or  clover.  If  lea  land  is  broken 
up,  oats  may  be  taken  as  a  first  crop,  though 
(other  circumstances  being  favourable)  potatoes 
will  generally  be  found  to  pay  best,**  to  be  suc« 
ceeded  by  winter  tares,  soiled,  and,  lastly,  followed 
by  oats  and  grass*seeds,  clover,  Ste,  The  above 
rotation  is  made  on  the  presumption  that  it  is  car- 
ried out  on  a  stock-farm,  where  sheep-food,  at 
critical  periods  of  the  spring,  is  very  desirable.  It 
is  to  be  understood  that  manure  is  to  be  applied 
more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances,  to  one  or 
other  of  the  crops ;  and  for  this  purpose  guano  is 
to  be  preferred.  No  opinion  is  here  given  as  to 
the  profit  which  may  be  derived  upon  growing  oats 
on  south-country  farms  according  to  the  above  ro- 
tation, though,  taking  every  circumstance  into  con- 
dderation,  perhaps  it  will  be  found  as  profitable  as 
any  other.  Oats  being  usually  looked  upon  as  a 
sort  of  waste  crop,  the  money  return  per  acre  is 
generally  low.  In  Lincolnshire,  previous  to  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws,  a  crop  of  oats  after  rape, 
loiled,  has  not  of  late  years  been  valued  at  more 
than  £0  per  acre,  including  the  straw,  the  latter 
being  usually  consumed  and  trodden  into  manure 
in  the  straw-yard.  The  rotation  usually  followed 
in  that  county  is  as  follows  :  Rape,  manured  and 
soiled,  oats,  wheat,  fallow.  It  will  in  general  be 
found  more  profitable  on  most  south-country  fiurms 
to  pay  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  leguminous 
tribe,  such  as  tares,  peas,  clover,  &c.,  rather  than 
pats.  As  it  is,  however,  desirable  to  always  have 
a  small  quantity  of  oats  for  home  consumption,  and 
as  there  is  also  a  constant  but  moderate  demand 
for  fine  samples  of  oats  in  the  south-country  dis- 
trict, at  prices  more  remunerative  than  those  ob- 
tained in  Lincolnshire,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  it  will 
perhaps  be  always  advisable  to  grow  them  within 
moderate  limits.  That  this  can  be  done  on  down 
sheep-farms  advantageously,  by  alternating  with 
soiled  turnips  or  tares,  we  are  perfectly  convinced. 


DifftrmU  varietiet  aismied  to  difirwi  aiiualkn* 
and  different  purpoies.-^li  will  be  difiicult  to 
enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  oats  in  use,  many 
of  which  are  of  local  celebrity,  though  not 
generaUy  known.  Prior  to  giving  the  result  of  onr 
experience  we  will  make  some  lengthy  extracts  of 
comparative  experiments  detailed  in  the  ''High- 
land Transactions,"  they  are  generally  made  on 
varieties  not  much  known  in  South  Britain,  wUkt 
our  experience  has  principally  been  with  kinds  not 
usually  cultivated  in  the  north.  A  writer  in  the 
"Highland  Transactions"  details  the  following 
comparative  experiments  with  potato,  Hopetoun, 
and  early  CumberUnd  varieties.  He  sUtea,  ^  The 
early  Cumberland  is  so  named  from  being  raised  by 
a  gentleman  in  Cumberland,  a  few  years  ago,  ton 
a  single  head.  In  sample  it  is  a  longish  grain*  and 
more  like  the  eaily  Angus  variety  than  the  potato : 
colour,  daric  and  dulL  It  is  much  earlier  than  the 
potato  oat,  as  the  latter  is  earlier  than  the  Hope- 
toun.  Of  a  comparative  trial  made  on  two  lidges 
in  the  same  field,  the  produce  was  found  to  be  as 
follows ; —  bolls,      buah. 

PoUto    17  5 

Hopetoun 17  4 

Early  Cumberland  . .       24  0 

but,  the  potato  oat  weighed  a  stone  per  boU.  more 
than  each  of  the  other  two. 

The  following  comparative  experiments  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  Dyock  and  potato  oats  in 
1841.  In  both  instances  the  seed  was  sown  broad- 
cast at  the  rate  of  5  bush,  per  acre ;  the  straw  of 
the  potato  oat  was  longer ;  reaped  the  30th  Sept.— 
the  Dyock  oat  having  been  cut  on  the  31st  August. 
The  returns  were  for  the  potato  oat  6  9-20  times 
the  seed ;  from  the  Dyock  oat,  8|.  The  former 
weighed  36  3-5  lbs.  per  bush.,  and  yielded  oatmeal 
17  3-20  lbs. ;  the  latter  weighed  40  lbs.,  and 
yielded  oatmeal  21  7-9.  Mr.  Watson  states  it 
usually  arrives  at  maturity  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
days  before  potato  oats,  and  the  higher  the  elevation 
the  greater  the  difi*erence : — 


Rbbults  as  compared  with   Potato,  Flemish,  and  Kiuiudderry  Oats  sown  in  the 

SAME   field   at  THE  SAME   DATE. 


Dyock  Oat. 


Year. 


1835. 
1836. 
1837. 

1837< 

1838 


Returns. 
8» 

6» 

5  7-10 

10  1-6 


43i  lbs.  per  busheL 

43    „ 

42i„ 


41 


42i 


»> 


»» 


$t 


ff 


Returns. 

7 
3 
51 


Weight  ^eac 
bushel. 
42ilbs. 

39 
40i 

KiLMUDDERRY. 

5  I       40  lbs. 

Potato  and  Flemish. 

8^  I      42ilbs.      I      12 


9$ 


9» 


Late  in  ripen* 
ing    • 
11  days. 
17 


M 


U    ,. 


39 


U 


t» 


thatjdovers  would  not  do  well  on  land  previously 
^kautted  by  tares.  In  the  above  remark,  the 
author  presupposes  that  the  land  is  kept  in  good 


heart,  which  would  be  the  case  if  the  tares  are  soiM. 
*  This  is  understood  conditionally  that  the  po- 
tato disease  has  passed  away. 
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Date 
of  towing. 

1835,  Mar.  29. 

1836,  „  28. 
„     Apr.  28. 

1837,  „   8. 

1838,  „   6. 
>.  20. 


Quantity 

sown. 

qr.  bush. 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

1 

2 

4 

6 

4 

3 

3 

1 

Extent  o(\ 
ground.  | 
Imp.acre.i 


5,376 
4,410 


Description  of  toil. 

Grey  loam  dr^  bottom 

Black  loam  stiff  dav  bottom. 
Hard  poor  clay — wnitisli.  . . 

Heavy  soil  on  clay 

Thin  free  soil  till  oottom.    . 
Good  hard  black  loam 


Date  of  ripen- 
ing. 

Sept.    9 

„     16 

Oct.     3 

Sept.  14 

„      18 

„      14 

Oct.    10 


Produce, 
qr.  bush. 


8 

18 

2 

7 

28 
44 

15 


3 
1 

0 
1 

4 
0 

4 


Weight  per 
bushel. 

42|  Ibt. 
43 

43 
42*  „ 

41  M 
42*  „ 
41» 


$» 
$» 


It 


Since  the  preceding  was  written,  two  valuable 
prize  papers  have  been  published  in  the  "  Highland 
Transactions :"  they  are  exceedingly  valuable,  as 
indicating  the  qualities  of  different  varieties;  it 
must,  however,  be  observed,  that  those  varieties 
which  are  known  in  drier  districts  as  being  pre- 
eminently early  are  unnoticed.;  both  writers,  how- 
ever, agree  that,  for  general  purposes,  the  potato 
oat  is  to  be  preferred ;  and  this  remark  will  be 
found  to  hold  good  throughout  the  British  Islands, 
except  in  cases  where  great  moisture,  poor  soil,  low 
temperature,  or  great  elevation  exists,  when  one  or 
more  of  these  circumstances  obtains  some  other 
variety  may  be  found  succeed  better.  The  common 
black  oat  will,  for  provender  purposes,  be  found  to 
yield  the  best  on  rich  moist  soils,  particularly  on 
reclaimed  bogs. 

Our  experience  of  the  Hopetoun  oat  is  favourable 
for  the  yield  of  straw,  particularly  on  Turbaries ; 
but  only  a  moderate  amount  of  grain,  the  latter 
being  generally  of  good  quality — in  fact,  all  the 
Hopetoun's  we  have  ever  seen  have  only  possessed 
a  short  pannicle :  of  the  Birly,  Siberian,  dun,  Bar- 
bachla,  and  Kildrummie  we  are  not  acquainted;  on 
the  contrary,  the  common  black,  Poland  (black  and 
white),  potato,  and  Tartarian  varieties  we  have  had 
considerable  experience  over  a  great  variety  of  soils 
and  climatic  characteristics.  For  a  poor  soil, 
with  indifferent  climate  and  elevated  situation, 
perhaps  none  exceed  the  black  Tartary.  In  the 
south  of  England  this  kind  is  well  adapted  for 
growth,  on  such  places  as  Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  &c.; 
in  the  north  it  thrives  on  similar  cold  damp  elevated 
situations.  What  are  termed  "Dutch  Brews," 
potato,  and  Poland  oats  ,are  the  kinds  usuaUy  grown 
in  the  midland  and  eastern  counties ;  the  first  are, 
however,  much  later  than  the  last-named — the  yield 
is  inferior  to  the  potato,  and  is  now  going  much 
out  of  use.  The  Poland  is  an  excellent  sort,  when 
an  early  crop  is  desirable— in  dry  years  being  often 
fit  to  cut  in  the  month  of  July  ;  and,  if  sown  in 
February,  this  sort  might,  in  favourable  years,  be 
cut  in  the  southern  districts  in  time  to  get  a  crop  of 
turnips  or  rape  sown.  The  white  Polands  are  the 
most  liable  to  be  injured  by  moisture,  whether 
arising  from  deficient  drainage  or  from  atmospheric 


humidity.  Black  Polands  are  well  adapted  for 
growing  on  elevated  situations  with  poor  soils;  both 
kinds  of  Polands  are  very  susceptible  of  frost  when 
approaching  maturity,  and  should  therefore  never 
be  sown  late — from  the  middle  of  February  to  the 
end  of  March  being  the  most  favourable  seasoUik 
The  potato  oat  is  best  adapted  for  soils  in  good 
tilth;  and,  if  the  ground  becomes  well  covered^ 
does  not  suffer  so  much  as  other  varieties  from 
drought ;  for,  if  this  occurs,  a  good  crop  of  oats 
will  be  obtained,  although  the  straw  may  only  be 
very  light.  Polands  are  the  least  obnoxious  to 
drought,  as  compared  with  any  other  variety  of  oaU 
Poland  and  potato  oats  are  the  only  kinds  that 
ought  to  be  grown  in  dry  climates — the  former  on 
rich,  and  the  latter  on  inferior  soils  ;*  both  ought 
to  be  sown  early — in  fact,  this  remark  applies  to  all 
kinds  of  oats.  The  Poland  oats  differ  in  appearancs 
from  any  other  kind— never  being  found  double— 
and  are  to  be  known  by  their  possessing  a  small 
speck  where  other  oats  are  joined  double,  and  the 
slit  or  mark  on  the  seed  is  very  close ;  they  are  re% 
markably  round,  and  have  a  thickish  skin.  Ths 
black  Polands  have  a  longer  grain  than  the  white* 
Attention  to  this  description  of  the  Poland  is  the 
more  necessary,  as  other  varieties  often  pass  under 
the  name  of  Poland. 

The  black  Tartary  are  pre-eminently  adapted  for 
poor,  cold,  humid,  and  elevated  situations ;  they 
also  withstand  the  effects  of  spring  and  autumnd 
frosts  better  than  any  other  variety ;  they  are  re* 
markable  for  having  the  whole  of  the  seed  hanging 
on  one  side  of  the  straw.  The  black  Tartary  gives 
extremely  heavy  crops  on  rich  soils,  and  will  yield 
fair  crops  on  poor  cold  and  elevated  lands,  whsrs 


*  On  this  it  has  been  observed,  that  "  We  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  white  Tartarian  will  be  mttch 
more  productive  on  poor  soils  than  the  potato  oat.** 
Respecting  which  remark,  the  author  observes  that 
if  the  land  has  been  overcropped,  the  observation  is 
true,  but  not  so  if  the  land  is  in  good  tilth ;  in  ths 
latter  case,  the  potato  oat  will  be  found  most  profit* 
able.  A  good  farmer  will  never  waste  his  time  and 
labour  in  sowing  oats  on  exhausted  soils;  of  course, 
when  the  latter  case  occurs,  Tartarian  will  sucessd 
I  better  than  potato. 
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scarcely  any  other  description  could  be  profitably 
cultivated. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Mr.  John 
Mitchell's  prize  paper  in  the  "  Highland  Trans- 
actions.'' From  the  experiments  of  two  years,  the 
following  practical  deductions  may  be  made,  keep- 
ing the  particular  soil,  climate,  and  state  of  culti- 
vation in  view  :^- 

1.  That  land  pastured  for  two  years  gives  a 
quarter  of  oats  per  acre  more  than  land  that  has 
been  cut  for  hay  ^hen  in  first  year's  grass,  and 
pastured  the  second. 

2.  That  there  is  a  decided  loss  of  nearly  (bur 
bushels  per  acre  in  taking  seed-oats,  however  good 
the  sample,  from  a  later  to  an  earlier  soil. 

3.  That  there  is  an  advantage  in  taking  seed- 
oats  from  a  more  southern  and  well-cultivated  dis- 
trict. 

4.  That  where  a  fine  sample  of  grain,  together 
with  a  large  return,  is  desired,  the  potato  oat  should 
be  sown. 

5.  That  where  straw  and  quantity  of  grain,  with- 
out regard  to  quality,  is  desired,  the  late  Angus  oat 
should  be  sown. 

6.  That  although  the  dun  oat  has  proved  the 
most  prolific  in  grain,  yet  it  is  of  coarse  quality  and 
deficient  in  straw. 

■  7.  That  the  sandy,  Birley,  and  early  Angus  are 
nearly  alike  in  their  properties;  the  two  former 
having  the  greater  weight  of  straw,  and  the  last  the 
larger  quantity  of  grain. 

8.  That  the  Siberian  has  proved  the  heaviest 
sample  of  grain,  but  is  inferior  in  its  conjoined 
properties  to  the  potato,  the  early  Angns,  sandy, 
or  Birley. 

9.  That  the  Hopetoon  oat  is  the  most  unsuitable 
cf  all  the  varieties  experimented  on. 

The  field  upon  which  the  above  experiments  were 
made  was  of  a  free  clayey  nature,  resting  upon  a 
subsoil  of  clay ;  in  some  places  opcn^  interspersed 
with  sandy  veins ;  in  others,  retentive  of  moisture^ 
The  more  tenacious  paite  had  been  fbrnMV-drained, 
and  the  whob  field  eubsoiled ;  so  that  the  land  was 
uniform  in  its  qualities  for  growing  any  sort  of 
Cfop.  The  climate  was  comparatively  dry,  being 
among  the  driest  in  Scotland  (Elgin).  • 

It  will  be  pertinent  to  this  pait  of  the  subject  to 
remark  that  tiiere  is  eveiy  Mason  to  be^ievie  that  hj 
perseverance  and  attention  varieties  of  oiis  maybe 
obtained  adapted  to  partioiidav  localities,  auperiot  to 
any  that  have  heretofoitebeenigtown*  Onthnhead 
it  has  been  remarked  by*  Mr.  Archbold,  wha  oly- 
taiined  the  medal  of  the  Hij^and'  Soeietf  for  rais- 
ing improved  varieties  of  mts,  itbat^<^  Oil  practical 
experience  for  four  yearS'  /I'  find'  it^cofnsisieiil  to 
nature  that  improved  varieties  df  oate<iiialf  be'ob- 
tained  frntn  amongst  the  crops  of  ^oatsso^iv  in  th^ 


fields.  They  may  be  engendered  by  impregnation, 
by  different  kinds  of  oats  sown  in  Uie  same  field, 
or  sown  in  fields  adjoining  to  one  another,  wbeie 
the  pollen  may  be  carried  by  the  action  of  the 
wind." 

We  would  recommend  farmers  to  pay  attentioit 
to  this  subject,  as  the  best  oat  for  ita  general  qoab- 
ties  (the  potato  oat)  was  discovered  in  this  maimer 
growing  in  a  potato-field  in  Cnmberlattd  abont  the 
year  1788,  from  which  all  potato  oats  have  aubae- 
qnently  been  derived. 

General  Misao^emaif .— From  ita  general  adsfrta- 
tion  to  such  a  variety  of  soils,  climates,  and  degrees 
of  fertility,  added  to  great  hardiness,  the  enltivatieQ 
of  this  cereal  has  never  had  the  same  attention  paid 
to  it  that  is  shown  to  the  other  usually  cultivated 
grain  crops.    This  may  be  partly  owing  to  its  lest 
pecuniary  value,  and  also  to  the  circumstance  el 
its  capability  of  yielding  a  profitable  crop  where  no' 
other  would  be  remunerative.    Some  coneepdon  of 
its  wide  adaptation  to  diflTerent  climates  may  be 
formed  when  it  is  stated  that  oats  are  cnliivated  to 
the  extreme  north  point  of  Scotland,  in  lat.  58*40 ; 
in  Norway  its  culture  extends  to  lat.  65^ ;  in  Sweden, 
to  lat.  63*20 ;  in  Russia  its  polar  limits  correepond 
with  those  of  rye ;  south  of  the  parallel  of  Pbristbe 
oat  is  little  cultivated ;  in  Spain  and  Portnp^  it  is 
scarcely  known,  except  in  the  northern  monntainons 
provinces  of  Biscay  and  the  Asturias,  yet  it  is  cnkt- 
vated  in  Bengal  to  the  parallel  of  25^  north,  ^m  hot 
but  humid  climate  of  Bengal  being  more  congenid 
to  its  growth  than  the  colder  but  arid  uplands  of 
theCastiles.    Oats  are  much  cultivated  in  Oer* 
numy  on  what  are  termed  the  "Saner  lands,  sdto 
analogous  to  our  uncidtivated  peats.    Its-  hardy 
character  and  capacity  for  vegetating  on  poor  and 
worn-ont  soils  have  caused  littte  attention  ttf  be 
paid  to  any  improvement  in  its  ordinary'  cnHtvi^ 
tion :  fortunately  it  does  not  need  mudi  attentkNi. 
If  so#n  on  lea,  it  ought  to  be  well  harrowed  down^ 
if  sown  after  turnips,  potatoes,  or  wheat,  tliesoil 
will  generally  net  require  muelr  Additional  ptdiwr* 
hnng ;  btit  if  the  land  is  fbul  it  will  b^  well  to  aas 
the  searifter  or  cultivator"  to  dmg  o«l  the  weedi^ 
which  ought  to  be  coHected;  ^nd  storied  'off  of 
burned.    incboOsing'seeddareshiHild'be  takeiifis 
select  a  piettfeetly  t^pe  sattipl^  thai  >  lias  ^HM  -besa 
overheatedH)rb<Mome  musty,  Ibrtfo  grain  lapvooiB 
SO  irregutedjr^as  oats,  parti^ulariyin^  diy  ipeasonsw 
The  quantity  bf  seed'Sotm  should  be  fivebuaMs 
by  the  drill,  and  sin  b'll^ek^  Mwn  broMeas^  te 
the  statute  dlete^  Outs  aM  seldctti'dtilledi  escepi  ia 
Lin(!olniihire  andttheadjoim^  countiss^  %M  retdt 
of  drillii%  has'beea  MtlMMtcArilir'iiiown^ib'lM'fti^ 
^ento  tvfedtfpei^  cent,  in' sdvlng^t6f' seed  ind  raddle 
tibial  paioduce,- besides  the^' advantage  «f  rbeinfras 
tnorhmiyre  easily  weeded  after  the' driH.^  •Fewem^ 
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derive  more  adrantoge  from  being  rolled  than  oats, 
especially  if  from  any  accident  or  destruction  by 
the  wireworm  the  plant  has  become  thin :  in  such 
cases  roUing,  accompanied  by  a  dressing  of  two 
hundred-weight  of  guano^  will  produce  most  sur- 
prising effects ;  the  remaining  plants  tillering  out 
aroasingly.  The  ordinary  time  of  sowing  oats  is 
during  March  and  April;  if  delayed  later  than 
April  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  against  the  crop 
proving  a  productive  one,  as  it  may  be  stopped  by 
the  dry  weather  at  the  commencement  of  the  season, 
from  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  recover ;  and  if 
the  harvest  proves  late,  is  apt  to  be  spoiled  by  an 
early  frost,  which  blanches  the  whole  plant  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner,  when  in  an  immature 
state.  Early-sown  oats  are  invariably  the  best,  and 
self-sown  crops  are  generally  productive  ones.  On 
this  account  we  would  recommend  south  of  Eng- 
land farmers,  particularly  those  on  the  chalk  downs, 
to  sow  oats  after  spring  tares  soiled  with  sheep. 
The  rotation  might  be  as  follows : — ^Turnips,  ma- 
nured and  soiled  with  sheep ;  spring  tares  soiled ; 
oats  sown  in  autumn,  and  sown  with  clover  in  the 
spring,  by  which  means  the  oat  crop  would  gene- 
rally be  off  the  ground  by  the  end  of  July,  and  in 
forward  years  by  the  commencement,  llius,  a 
good  bite  of  clover  would  be  had  by  the  end  of 
August — the  quality  of  the  oats  so  grown  would  be 
very  superior.  On  wet  cold  clays  and  peaty  soils 
autumnal  sowing  of  oats  is  not  recommended,  but 
on  all  dry  soils  it  is  to  be  preferred,  unless  counter- 
balanced by  any  particular  inconvenience. 

The  produce  and  quality  of  oats  vary  greatly 
with  circumstances,  being  from  20  to  100  bushels 
per  acre,  and  weight  from  28lb8.  to  48lbs.  per 
bushel. 

Oats  are  more  liable  to  the  smut  and  blight  than 
barley,  but  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these  dis* 
eases  makes  its  appearance  on  well  cultivated  dry 
soils :  in  damp  soils  this  crop  is  also  subject  to  a 
disease  called  segging  or  sedging.  It  is  usually 
found  more  profitable  to  mow  rather  than  reap  the 
oat  crop.  If  the  season  will  at  all  permit  it,  oats 
shoiUd  remain  in  the  slook  a  aufficitnt  tuae  to  fptt 
thoroughly  dry :  there  is  the  less  danger  in  so  doing 
with  the  oat  crop^  as  it  will  stand  seasonal  vicissi- 
tudes after  being  cut  better  than  any  other  of  our 
grain  crops.  The  best  time  for  catting  oats  is  when 
a  few  of  the  grains  still  retain  the  slightest  possible 
trace  of  green  colour  on  the  chaff.  ■  Very  early 
oats,  such  as  winten-sowA  Poland  or  potato  aorta, 
may  be  cut  slightly  green  with  greater  impuaity 
than  late  kinds,  as  they  will  ripen  in  ths'  stook  > 
rapidly  during  the  hot  weather  which  usuaUyi  occurs 
daring  the  months  of  July  and  August*  by  which 
time  winter- sown  oats  will  alw^a  be  ready  for  the 
eickle  or  the  0cythew<   The]  reason  why  oats  ahonld 


stand  so  long  in  the  field  afler  cutting,  and  before 
carrying  to  the  stack-yard,  is  on  account  of  the 
danger  arising  from  the  stack  over-heating,  as  oats 
when  ripe  are  much  more  prone  to  heat  in  the 
stack  than  either  barley  or  wheat,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  oats  ripen  much  more  unevenly  than  either  of 
the  grains  just  named;  added  to  which  is  the  fact 
that  oats  are  usually  cut  in  a  more  immature  state 
than  any  other  grain  crop. 

In  consequence  of  the  drier  climate  of  the  southern 
counties,  the  £utners  in  those  districts*  who  have 
flocks  sustain  great  inconvenience  from  the  end 
of  March  to  the  middle  of  May— that  is,  from  the 
time  turnips  and  rape  go  out  to  that  when  tares, 
clover,  and  rj-e-grass  come  in.  This  aaigbl  be 
somewhat  alleviated  by  pulling  and  storing  some 
swedes,  and  giving  them  to  the  stock  on  the  grass 
land,  in  conjunction  with  oat  hay.  Oat  hay  has 
many  times  been  recommended,  but  has  neter  re- 
ceived that  attention  which  it  deserves,  as  there  can 
be  little  doubt  but  oats  might  be  made  one  of  our 
most  valuable  forage  grasses.  On  down  land<«  oats 
might  be  soivn  after  soiled  winter  tares,  by  which 
means  it  would  receive  the  benefit  of  the  summer 
rains,  and  would  be  ready  for  the  scythe  by  the 
end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  September. 
The  land  could  at  the  same  time  be  kid  down  %rifth 
clover  and  rye-grass,  to  produce  early  Spring 
feed. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  oat,  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  grain,  abstracts  a  greater  amount  of  the 
more  valuable  inorganic  constituents  of  cropfe  from 
the  soil  than  wheat,  whilst  it  assimilates  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  nitrogen,  it  is  therefore  one'  of  our 
most  exhausting  crops ;  its  quality  of  growing  on 
inferior  soils  bmg  nttributaUe  to  its  greater  ^wers 
of  assimikting  aa^  abatraciia^  its  food  hoiEk  the 
soil  and  the  •atmosphere.  The  oat  w  admirably 
adapted  for  «ultivaiaon  in  moist  and  elevated  sitna- 
tione.  Oft  dry  soils  and  climatet  oats  ought- inva« 
riably  to  be  sown  in  autumn ;  and  the  roost-  profit- 
able kind'ifllfae  potato,  unbas  ayery  early  crop  li 
wanted,  in-  n^ich  case  the  Pohind  shoold  be  pre- 
ferred. Far  elevated  moors  and  peata  of  from  '9CM) 
to  1,200  feet  elevation,  the  Dyodc  and  the  Angas 
are  about  the  beat»  whether  ctdtivated  ior  the  grain 
or  asaiforageplsnt;  but  in  such  places  it  ought 
not  to  be  sown  before  the  middle  of  March  or  camp 
meacement  of.  ApriL 

Sinee  ihe  preseding  was  -written  I  have  had  pnU** 
tical  evidence  afforded  ae  of  the  correctness  of  ^ 
views  previoualy  detaflfed^  as  regards  die  benefite 
arising  from  wsjAf  spring  or  even  die  aotommd 
aewing  ofiaats,  indistrieta  similar  to  the  elevated 
uplands  of- North.  Devon,  and  possessing  a  )ike 
moist  dimate.  -  Being  reoeotly'  called  opon 'pro^ 
fossionaUy  to  make  -a  •  sorvey  of  the  "  Pohimore*/ 
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gold  mine,  near  North  Molton,  Devon,  T  found 
instances  of  spring-sown  oata  on  Exmoor  being 
carted  home  on  the  10th  November.    Had  they 


been  sown  the  previous  autumn,  they  might  have 
been  housed  in  good  condition  the  latter  end  of 
last  August,  or  early  in  the  succeeding  month. 


ON    IRRIGATION    AND    LIQUID    MANURE— THE    IMPEDIMENTS 

TO    THEIR    EXTENDED    USE. 

BY     CUTHBKRT     W.    JOHNSON,     ■aa.y     F.R.S. 


The  progress  which  the  system  of  watering  land 
is  now  making  is  of  a  higher  importance  than  is 
generally  understood.  We  are  much  too  apt  to 
coufound  the  use  of  copious  supplies  of  water,  as 
in  the  great  water  meadows,  with  perhaps  no  less 
valuable  use  of  liquid  manure  in  much  smaller  pro- 
portions but  in  a  richer  state.  It  is  true  that  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  the  theory  of  these  two  im- 
portant operations  is  the  same ;  but  still  there  is 
a  wide  difference  in  the  practical  operation.  The 
water  of  rivers,  to  be  of  much  use  in  this  way,  or 
water  meads,  must  be  used  in  large  quantities.  Its 
foreign  matters  are  generally  limited ;  and  although 
these  are  the  food  of  plants,  yet  still  they  do  not 
constitute  the  chief  advantage  of  river  water  irri- 
gation. Wheu,  however,  by  the  addition  of  town 
■ewage  or  other  foreign  matters  these  stream  waters 
become  very  materially  changed,  they  then  as  weak 
liquid  manures  become  still  more  valuable  for  irri- 
gation, and  this  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  impurity  present  in  such  waters. 

It  is  thus  that  the  water  of  the  Hampshire  Itchin 
and  the  Wiltshire  Avon  become  more  useful  to  the 
farmer  after  they  have  received  portions  of  the 
drainage  of  the  citiea  of  W^inchester  and  Salisbury ; 
it  is  thua  that  the  streams  of  Milan  and  the  greaUy 
smaller  springs  of  Edinburgh  are  enriched,  till  in 
the  latter  city  tiie  sewage  so  £iir  exceeds  in  bulk  the 
springs  with  which  they  are  mingled  that  it  is  ren- 
dered, from  its  richness,  avaiUble  a  second  time  : 
that  is,  after  flowing  by  its  own  gravitation  over  and 
enriching  one  large  tract  of  water  mead,  it  is  raised 
by  a  steam-engine  on  to  a  higher  level,  and  ren- 
dered again  largely  serviceable  in  irrigating  another 
large  tract  of  water  meads. 

The  profitable  application  of  these  foul  waters  to 
the  land  soon  led  to  the  use  of  the  steam-engine  for 
the  same  purpose  in  two  or  three  other  places  in 
Scotland,  where  sewage  was  not,  it  is  true,  avail- 
able, but  where  liquid  manure  can  always  be  pro- 
duced :  such  as  Canning  Park  Farm,  Dunduff 
Farm,  and  Myer  Mill  Farm,  in  Ayrshire  (400 
Scotch  acres),  and  at  Mr.  Harvey's  farm,  near 
Glasgow.  In  these  instances  the  home-staU  liquid 
manure  is  conveyed  on  to  the  land,  and  distributed 
either  by  iron  pipes  only,  or  with  the  addition  of 
gutta-percha  tubing.      Still  more  recently,  Mr. 


Mechi  has  conferred  an  invaluable  benefit  on  the 
progress  of  this  agricultural  improvement  by  the 
introduction  of  the  same  system  upon  hit  farm  of 
Uptree  ;  and  his  spirited  example  will  be  followed, 
there  is  little  doubt,  by  many  persons  who  have 
supplies  of  water  not  more  copious  than  he  pos- 
sesses.   Mr.  Mechi,  in  fact,  has  only  the  land- 
drainage  of  a  portion  of  his  farm  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  his  liquid  manure ;  his  stream  is  one  in- 
deed nearly,  if  not  entirely,  the  result  of  his  own 
land-draining  operations.     Before  we  proceed  to 
notice  the  impediments  which  too  often   prevent 
the  use  of  brook  or  river  water  in  irrigation,  it  may 
be  useful  to  refresh  our  memory  by  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  the   various    chemical  substances 
withdrawn  from   the  farmers'  land  by  ordinary 
crops,  and  the  amount  of  those  suppUed  by  the 
use  in  irrigation  of  impure  river  water.    The  result 
of  such  an  examination  has  recently  been  given  by 
the  General  Board  of  Health,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  these  substances  contained  in  the  snaall  river 
Medlock.    The  following  is  their  estimate  of  the 

Quantities  of  the  elements  of  food  kb- 
MovBD  from  100  acres  of  soil  by  the  usual 
four-course  sytsem ;  and  the  quantities  which 
would  be  supplied  by  the  excretions  of  100  adult 
persons : — 


Potass  and  soda .... 
lime  and  magnesia . . 
Phosphoric  acid  .... 

Silica    

Metallic  oxides..  .. 
Sulphur  and  chlorine 
Nitrogen 


Carried  a«fty 

from  50  acrei  of 

Yearly  £zcfet40Ba 

Wheat  and  Bar- 

oflOOA.dulte con- 

ley, and  50  teres 

tain— 

of  Green  Ciopi. 

lbs. 

Ibi. 

780 

827 

948 

3158 

1549 

1713 

450 

166 

8 

6 

21 

87 

2681 

2312 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  all  the  excrementitious 
matter  of  a  given  population  were  returned  to  the 
soil,  it  would  maintain  in  fertility  more  than  as 
many  acres  as  there  are  inhabitants,  if  thoae  elements 
only  which  are  shown  to  be  deficient  were  added— 
via.,  silica  and  nitrogen ;  the  former  of  which  would 
be  supplied  by  the  disintegration  of  the  aoil,  the 
latter  by  the  ammonia  contained  in  rain.    The  rt- 
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fu8e,  however,  of  such  a  town  as  Manchester  con^ 
tains  enormous  quantities  of  valuable  matter  ;  for 
instance,  large  quantities  of  alkali  contained  in 
soap;  manure  of  horses,  cattle,  pigs,  and  other 
animals;  and  refuse  from  manufactories.  The 
quantity  of  such  matter  varies  exceedingly  accord- 
ing to  the  changes  in  manufacturing  activity. 

On  October  2nd,  1846,  the  river  Medlock,  accord* 
ing  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  R.  Angus  Smith,  broogfat 
down  the  following  substances:  and  there  is  no 
veason  for  supposing  that  they  were  on  that  day  in 
unusual  quantity. 


Pel  Diem. 
Cwt. 

Potass    178 

Soda 257 

Lime 940 

Magnesia 9 

Phosphoric  acid 71 

Silica  (in  solution)  ....  266 

Alumina  (do.) 18 

Oxide  of  iron 124 

Sulphuric  acid 444 

Chlorine    161 

Organic    matter,    1,355 
cwt.,  containing  6  per 

cent,  of  nitrogen,  or. .  80 
Insoluble  matter,  chiefly 
silica,    alumina,    and 

iron 1,866 


Per  Annum. 

Tons. 

3,200 

4,640 

16,900 

160 
1,280 
4,800 

320 
2,240 
8,000 
2,720 


1,440 


33,600 


It  will  be  noticed  that  five  of  the  roost  valuable 
substances  for  agricultural  purposes,  vis.,  potass, 
soda,  silica,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
are  here  contained  in  great  abundance  which  now 
run  to  waste.  The  Irwell  probably  brings  down 
twice  as  much  as  the  Medlock  of  all  these  sub- 
stances. 

It  may  perhaps  be  not  quite  correct  to  conclude 
that  the  quantities  of  these  substances  brought 
down  are  always  as  great  as  on  the  day  of  examina- 
tion :  but  if  they  be,  the  annual  quantity  of  each, 
in  tons,  would  be  as  is  stated  in  the  last  column  of 
the  table,  llie  matter  contained  in  the  water  of 
the  Irwell  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  probably 
much  exceeds  that  of  the  Medlock.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  materials  valuable  in  agriculture,  betides 
night  soil,  &c.,  are  not  included  in  the  calculation^ 
as,  in  consequence  of  deficient  drainage,  they  do 
not  at  present  find  their  way  into  the  rivers.  When 
the  drainage  is  complete,  the  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid,  nitrogen,  and  the  alkalies  will  be  largely  in- 
creased. The  phosphoric  acid  at  present  brought 
down  by  the  Medlock  akme  it  sufficient  to  topply 
95,000  acret  of  ordinary  wheat  crops,  184,000  acret 
of  clover,  258,000  acret  of  potatoes,  or  29Ofi0O 
acres  of  oats.  The  silica  in  solution  in  ^e  wmtert 
of  the  Medlock  would  tupply  50,000  acres  of  wheat. 


and  the  other  elements  would  respectively  supply 
still  larger  extent  of  cultivatk>n. 

If,  then,  the  farmer  has  access  to  a  stream  of  any 
kind— whether  bright  or  turbid — whether  either 
already  a  liquid  manure,  or  capable  of  being  made 
so,  by  the  addition  of  various  decomposing  sub* 
stances— what  are  the  obstacles  which  commonly 
prevent  his  availing  himself  of  the  adjoining  waters? 
They  consist,  in  general,  of  either  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient lease,  or  want  of  capital,  or,  in  many  instances, 
from  the  existence  of  certain  wmter-mills  whose 
owners  didm  the  sole  use  of  the  water. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  in 
his  valuable  Sanitary  Report,  forcibly  alluded  to 
this  power  of  monopolising  the  use  of  river  water-^ 
a  right  far  too  often  injurious  botb  to  the  agri- 
culture and  to  the  health  of  the  surrounding  in- 
habitants.  He  remarks,  p.  305:  ''When  expressing 
to  a  gentleman  who  has  actively  promoted   im- 
provements in  agricultural  production  in  Scotland 
my  surprise  at  the  large  extent  of  marshy  district 
allowed  to  continue  in  a  state  of    comparative 
sterility,  sources  of  rheumatism,  and  fevers,  and 
other  diseases,  he  directed  ray  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing amongst    other  exemplifications: — About 
a  mile-and-a-balf  distant  from  one  of  the  towns  in 
Scotland  there  is  a  moss  about  seven  miles  long 
with  a  small  stream  running  through  it,  with  a  fall 
of  about  25  feet.  At  the  outlet  of  this  stream  there 
is  an  old  corn-mill,  which  yields  a  rental  of  about 
£25  per  annum.    By  the  water  being  dammed  up 
to  turn  this  mill  the  whole  now  is  impeded,  and 
the  consequent  sluggishness  of  the  stream  occasions 
it  to  be  choked  up  with  weeds.  Whenever  a  fall  of 
rain  takes  place,  the  banks  are  overflowed^  and  not 
only  is  every  improvement  rendered  impracticable, 
but  on  several  harvests  as  much  as  £500  worth  of 
hay  has  been  destroyed  at  a  time  when  a  heavy  fall 
of  rain  has  occurred  and  occasioned  an  overflow. 
There  is,  in  fact,  hardly  a  stream  of  any  magnitude 
in  our  island  whose  flow  is  not  impeded  ^  mill- 
dams.    The  town  of  Cambridge  has  thus  sufiTered 
from  the  existence  of  a  mill  on  the  river  Cam ; 
Croydon  from  another,  which  dammed  the  water  of 
the  river  Wandle  back  upon  the  town.  Birmingham 
has  been  injured  by  a  mill  on  the  river  Rea ;  and 
these  are  mere  instances  amongst  the  many.    The 
case  of  Tottenham  was,  some  time  since,  clearly 
described  by  Mr.  James  Dean,  in  his  evidence  be- 
fore her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  large  towns.— (1«/  Report,  vol  xl,p. 
520. )    He  alluded  to  the  case  of  a  water-mill  in  Uiat 
parish,  which  he  describes  as  standing  in  the  way 
of  every  agricultural  and  sanitary  improvement. 
He  wo  of  opinion,  that  this  mill  by  stopping  the 
water  which  comet  down  the  river  Lea,  and  the 
water  from  the  river  Moselle,  does  injury  to  the 
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pariBh  to  the  extent  of  at  least  £2,000  per  annum. 
In  this  case  no  water  can  be  diverted  for  household 
purposes,  or  for  cleansing  the  town,  or  for  irrigation 
or  farm-yard  purposes ;  it  shuts  up  the  outfall  to 
the  drainage  of  the  marsh  land,  and  much  other 
land  in  the  vicinity,  and  consequently  it  aflfects  the 
value  of  the  land  and  property  almost  of  the  whole 
parish.  The  extra  expense  which  would  be  incurred 
by  the  mill-owner  by  the  removal  of  the  obstacle  to 
these  improvements  would  be  little  more  than  the 
expense  of  the  erection  of  the  steam- power^  which 
would  answer  as  well  or  better.  'I  could  bring  for« 
ward,' added  Mr.  Dean,  'instances  fromevery  partof 
the  country  where  I  have  been,  of  streams  which 
should  have  a  free  flow,  and  should  supply  a  town, 
tailed  up  from  10  to  20  feet,  producing  a  sluggish 
flow;  interfering  not  only  with  the  whole  of  the  drain- 
age immediately  adjacent  to  the  town,  but  with  the 
beneficial  use  of  the  water,  for  irrigation  and  other 
purposes,  miles  above  and  below  it.'  In  the  vale  of 
Honiton  a  mill,  the  rent  of  which  was,  I  think, 
£22  per  annum,  or  not  exceeding  £30,  I  found 
standing  in  the  way  of  a  number  of  farmsteads,  and 
interfering  with  improvements  ascertained  to  be 
worth  at  least  £1,000  per  annum.  I  scarcely  know 
one  town  or  village  in  England  with  which  there  is 
a  stream  connected,  and  upon  which  there  is  a  mill, 
where  similar  evils  are  not  maintained  by  tailing  up 


the  mill-stream.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  for  every  shiUing  of  mill-rent,  a  hundred  pounds' 
worth  of  injury  is  done  to  other  property,  setting 
aside  all  consideration  as  to  the  efiect  of  a  proper 
drainage  on  the  public  health." 

Such,  then,  is  the  value-^sneh  the  advantage — 
of  the  extended  use  of  water  and  liquid  manure ; 
and  such,  too,  are  the  impedimenta  in  the  shape  of 
water-mills,  and  other  vested  rights.  The  removal 
of  the  old  mills  which  I  have  alluded  to^  is  often 
diflicnk,  not  only  because  of  thdr  money  value,  bat 
because  theybdong  to  public  companies,  corpo- 
rations, or  to  eeclesiastioal  bodies.  Surely  some 
facilities  might  be  afforded  for  the  purchase  and  re- 
moval of  these  by  P^liament.  The  improvemenU 
in  the  steam-engine  have  been  such,  that  we  need 
no  longer  rely  upon  the  water-mills  for  a  supply  of 
flour.  These  will,  it  is  true,  sooner  or  later  dis- 
appear, and  make  room  for  other  mills  not  only  free 
from  the  objections  upon  which  I  have  been  dwell- 
ing, but,  on  the  contrary,  by  banishing  mill  dams, 
adding  to  the  welfare  of  agriculture,  and  the  heahh 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  is  true,  I  re- 
peat, that  this  result  will  be  sooner  or  later  attained; 
but,  then,  in  the  mean  time,  whilst  water-mills  are 
thus  slowly  supplanted  by  better  powers9  the  public 
health  suffers ;  whilst  the  improved  cultivation  of 
the  adjoining  lands  is  rendered  almost  imposssble. 


IMPROVEMENTS   OF   HOMESTEADS,  AND   REMODELLING  OF  FARMS. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Staffordshire 
Agricultural  Society,  which  took  place  on  the  7th 
of  October  last,  the  following  lecture,  being  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  homesteads,  and 
remodelling  of  farms,  was  read  by  G.  Harding, 
Esq.,  of  Tern  Hill,  Shropshire. 

At  half-past  ten  o'clock  a  numerous  company, 
principally  tenant  farmers,  attended  in  the  Board 
Room  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway  Com- 
pany, for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Mr.  George 
Harding's  address. 

The  cbair  was  taken  by  the  president  of  the  so- 
ciety. Captain  Mainwaring,  who  having  briefly  in- 
troduced the  lecturer, 

Mr.  Harding  proceeded  to  deliver  the  follow- 
ing address  : — The  subjects  upon  which  I  would 
wish  to  speak  are  few,  though  important*  and  I 
will  not  trespass  upon  your  valuable  time  at  too 
great  a  length.    They  are  as  follows  :— 

Firstly — Exchanges,  and  the  desirability  of  land- 
owners availing  themselves  of  powers  given  lor 
this  purpose  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  recently 
passed,  in  order  that  thc^  may  concentrate  their 


estates,  preparatory  to  a  better  arrangement  of 
their  farms. 

Secondly— On  farm  buildings,  both  as  to  thck 
position  and  construction. 

Thirdly— The  formation  of  proper  occupation 
roads. 

Fourthly—Drainage. 

Fifthly— The  necessity  of  remodelling  the  fields 
by  taking  up  numerous  old  and  useleBs  fences,  and 
substituting  a  few  new  ones  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sixthly— The  abolition  of  hedge-row  timber, 
more  particularly  upon  arable  ianns« 

And  lastly— The  destiuction  of  game  where  un* 
duly  preserved,  but  more  particularly  rahbita. 
All  of  which  I  purpose  to  explain  Vid  elucidate 
partly  by  plans  and  sketches,  and  partly  by  bring* 
ing  before  you  actual  fiacts  which  have  ocenmd 
within  my  own  practice  as  a  land  agent  in  this  and 
the  neighbouring  counties ;  and  1  have  to  hope 
you  will  put  a  liberal  construction  upon  my  motives. 
in  thus  venturing  to  appea^r  before  you*  and  i^ 
ceive  what  I  am  about  to  advaaoe  la  the  same 
spirit;  in  which  it  is  given,  my  only,  object  being  to 
benefit,  if  possible,  those  connected  with  the  soil. 
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whether  as  owners  or  occupiers.  1  will  proceed, 
firstly,  as  I  have  said,  with  exchanges,  and  com- 
mence hy  stating  that  near  to  where  I  reside  there 
is  a  small  farm  of  about  eighty  statute  acres,  and, 
from  its  inconvenient  position,  it  entails  upon  the 
tenant  (although  not  more  than  three-fifths  are 
under  the  plough)  the  necessity  of  keeping  four 
horses,  whilst,  if  by  any  means  this  land  could  be 
thrown  together,  two  horses  would  be  found  ample 
for  all  the  work  of  the  farm.  This  farm,  I  pre- 
sume, is  rented  at  about  35s.  an  acre,  and  conse- 
quently at  a  gross  rental  of  £140  per  annum.  The 
keep  of  these  two  extra  farm  horses  I  calculate  at 
about  £40  per  annum,  or  nearly  30  per  cent,  upon 
the  gross  rent  of  the  farm  ;  add  to  this  the  incon- 
venience of  df  iving  a  dairy  of  milking  cows  twice 
a  day  the  greater  part  of  a  mile,  and  you  will  find 
a  still  further  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  farm 
from  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  land 
being  scattered  so  widely  apart  from  the  home- 
stead ;  and  in  order  to  elucidate  the  subject  in 
question  more  clearly,  I  beg  to  hand  to  the  meet- 
ing a  tracing,  showing  the  position  of  the  farm  as 
it  now  stands.  In  a  parish  nearer  to  this  place  than 
the  one  already  mentioned  I  know  another  farm,  a 
tracing  of  which  I  also  beg  to  hand  you ;  but  as  its 
inconveniences  are  about  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
one  already  described,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
any  details,  and  shall  only  add  that  such  cases  are 
far  too  numerous.  If  the  gentlemen  comprising 
this  meeting,  whether  landowners  or  farmers,  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look  at  these  tracings,  and  jndge 
for  themselves,  I  feel  assured  they  will  at  once 
agree  with  me  when  I  state  that  such  inconveni- 
ences as  these  at  the  present  time  amount  to  real 
grievances,  and  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
landowners  should  at  once  atail  themselves  of  the 
Act  already  alluded  to,  which  will  enable  the  owners 
of  settled  estates  to  get  through  these  exchanges  at 
comparatively  little  cost.  This  I  consider  the  first 
step  towards  the  proper  arrangement  of  farms  for 
letting,  and  I  have  to  hope  that  this  meeting  will 
not  think  I  have  trespassed  unnecessarily  upon 
their  valuable  time  in  bringing  the  subject  under 
their  notice.  My  second  subject,  viz.,  that  of  farm 
buildings,  is  more  familiar  to  me  ;  and  I  come  be- 
fore you  in  the  full  hope  of  adding  some  little  to 
the  stock  of  useful  information  already  possessed  by 
your  society.  I  shall  first  speak  of  thdr  position, 
as  it  is  too  much  the  habit  of  landowners,  when  a 
farmstead  is  worn  out,  or  nearly  so  (in  order  to 
save  some  little  in  the  onset,  or  because  some  small 
piece  of  building  is  thought  too  good  to  sacrifice, 
without  considering  for  one  moment  whether  a 
better  site  cannot  be  found  for  the  erection  of  the 
proposed  ne;v  premises),  to  set  to  work  and  l)uild 
upon  the  old  site,  and  ^us  perpetuate  all  sorti  bf 


inconveniences  for  ages  to  come.  That  I  may  be 
better  imderstood,  I  not  only  beg  to  call  your  at- 
tention again  to  the  tracings  already  produced  to 
the  meeting,  when  speaking  of  exchanges,  but  also 
to  hand  you  a  tracing  of  another  farm,  showing 
the  position  of  its  present  worn-out  and  ricketty 
buildings,  which  stand  at  the  letter  A  on 
the  outside  ci  the  farm,  and  which  is  not 
all :  the  produce  grown  upon,  and  the  ma- 
nure returned  to,  the  land  have  to  pass  through 
a  ravine  of  some  forty  feet  below  the  seat  of  thi^ 
homestead,  and  again  to  rise  a  still  higher  level  to 
three-fourths  of  the  land,  thus  entailing  the  neces* 
sity  upon  the  tenant  of  using  always  three,  and 
more  frequently,  four  horses  to  convey  loads,  which, 
if  the  homestead  were  properly  placed  (at  B),  would 
be  invariably  done  by  two  horses.  Add  to  this  the 
distance  which  has  to  be  traversed  to  and  from 
each  field  under  the  old  arrangements  as  compared 
with  the  newy  and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
this  meeting  will  so  far  agree  with  me  as  to  con- 
sider the  matter  of  sufiicient  Importance  as  to  be 
worthy  of  their  notice.  Having  said  thus  much  as 
to  the  desirability  of  chooshig  proper  sites  for  the 
homesteads,  I  will  proceed  to  state  my  views  as  to 
their  construction,  and  I  shall  preface  the  matter 
by  saying  the  subject  has  never  received  that  con- 
sideration which  it  so  amply  deserves ;  for  although 
many  premises  may  be  found  which  have  been  erec- 
ted upon  the  principle  of  extensive  accommodation, 
still  but  little  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  economy 
of  labour  in  their  general  uae*  I  take  my  stand 
upon  the  following  grounds,  and  in  which  I  hope 
io  be  borne  out  by  this  important  meeting,  viz.» 
economy  and  simplidty  of  construction,  combined 
with  economy  of  labour  in  the  general  use  of  the 
various  buildings;  and,  in  order  to  assist  me  in  this 
undertaking,  I  have  prepared  four  plans  of  various, 
homesteads,  and  which  I  will  designate  1, 2, 3,  and  4. 
The  first  is  designed  for  a  mixed  dairy  and  arable 
farm  of  about  140  statute  acres,  belonging  to  the 
worthy  president  of  your  society ;  the  second  (con* 
sisting  of  outbuildings  only)  is  now  in  process  of 
erection  upon  a  dairy  farm  of  abont  220  acres  upon 
the  estate  of  Charles.  Wickstead,  Esq.,  at  Baddely, 
near  Naniwich  ;  and  the  third  is  designed  (and  will 
shortly  be  carried  into  execution)  for  a  dairy  furm 
of  about  200  acres  belonging  to  Sir  .John  Chct- 
wode,  situated  at  Lower  Whitley,  in  the  couijity  of 
Chester,  all  yaloabls  and  esteemed  clients  of  minip. 
llie  plan  mark^  4  is  designed  for  an  arable  and 
house-feeding  farm  of  about  300  acres,  one-fifth  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  in  meadow  and  pasture ; 
all  of  which  plans  I  beg  to  hand  to  tins  meeting, 
and  to  place  at  the  disposij  of  your  valuable  so^ 
ciety,  if  they  should  find  them,  on  examinatioo^ 
worUiy  of  notice.    An  enterprisbg  young  man—- 
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Mr.  George  Kettle,  of  Newcastle— having  kindly 
6ap])]ied  me  vnth  a  gratuitous  model  of  the  last- 
mentioned  plan,  I  will,  with  its  aid,  proceed  to  ex- 
plain the  claimfl  which  1  hope  it  will  be  fonnd  to 
have  upon  yournotice.     Haying  so  far  explained, 
by  the  aid  of  this  model,  the  various  uses  for  which 
the  buildings  are  designed,  as,  also,  their  economi- 
cal points  of  construction,  I  must  leave  it  to  this 
highly  respectable  meeting  to  say  bow  far  I  have 
fueceeded  in  proving  the  "  simplicity  and  economy 
6f  their  construction,  combined  with  economy  of 
labour  in  their  general  use ;"  and  if  I  have  attained 
this  object,  and  shown  how  desirable  it  is  that  the 
tenant-farmers  should  have  every  needful  accom- 
modation, I  trust  I  may  be  excused  for  calling  the 
serious  attention  of  landowners  to  so  important  a 
subject.    I  now  propose  to  proceed  with  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  better 
class  of  private  occupation   roads.      These    are 
frequently  so  bad  through  farms,  that  fifty  per  cent., 
or  more,  of  horse  power  is  required  to  pay  the  need- 
ful loads  that  have  to  pass  and  repass  along  them, 
as  tbere  can  be  no  doubt  that  two  horses  will  con- 
vey a  greater  weight  upon  a  good  hard  road  than 
four  %vill  upon  a  bad  and  soft  one,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, a  subject  I  conceive  to  be  worthy  the  con- 
aideration  of  the  landlord,  as  tending  to  economise 
the  horse  labour  of  the  farm.    This  may,  I  think, 
be  done  fairly  by  the  jmnt  efforts  of  the  landlord 
and  tenant ;  the  landlord  fencing  (where  required) 
and  forming  such  roads,  and  also  providing  tbe 
necessary  material  at  the  nearest  convenient  place; 
the  tenant  doing  the  team  work  only.    By  this 
method  the  expense  would  be  fairly  shared  by  land* 
lord  and  tenant,  an        eat  good  would  result  to 
both.    On  draining  I  propose  making  a  few  ob* 
aervations,  and  I  think  that  all  irill  agree  with  me 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  land  requiring 
to  be  drained  should  be  at  once  and  eflR^tually 
done ;  and  I  will  not,  therefore,  stop  to  point  out 
tbe  necessity  that  exists  for  draining,  but  at  once 
proceed  to  what  I  conceive  will  be  found  the  best 
method  of  effecting  so  desirable  an  object.    Drain- 
ing has  hitherto  been  executed  in  a  variety  of  ways : 
in  some  few  instances  the  tenant  has  been  at  the 
entire  expense ;  in  others  it  has  been  done  by  the 
landlord,  charging  the  tenant  a  per-centage,  or  not, 
as  the  case  might  appear  to  require :  but  the  more 
general  plan  has  been  for  the  landlord  to  find  the 
necessary  draining  material,  the  tenant  performing 
the  teamworic  and  all  requisite  labour.    The  flret- 
named  plan  is  entirely  out  of  tbe  question,  and  to 
the  last  there  are  strong  grounds  of  objection ;  for 
whilst  there  have  been  some  lands  efitectually  drained 
l)y  tbia  method,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  executed  most  imperfectly, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sa^t 


method  in  that  the  drainage  should  be  done  by  the 
landlord,  charging  a  fair  and  reasonable  per-centage 
on  the  outlay ;  by  this  means  the  draining  would 
have  a  fair  chance  of  being  perfectly  and  effectually 
executed,  and  I  think  there  is  not  one  present  in 
this  meeting  who  will  not  join  me  in  stating  that 
benefit  would  result  to  both  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant.    My  next  subject  is  that  of  the  necessity 
there  exists  for  remodelUng  the  various  fields  of  the 
farm,  getting  rid  of  a  vast  number  of  old  and  use- 
less fences,  and  substituting  a  few  new   ones  in 
their  stead.    To  elucidate  this,  I  will  bring  before 
the  meeting  a  case  of  rather  narrow  limits,  but  it 
will,  I  think,  serve  to  show  that  the  matter  dcsenret 
consideration.    A  short  time  since,  a  portion  of  a 
farm,  comprising  eleven  fields  and  containing  about 
eighty-four  acres,  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  owner. 
The  old  internal  hedge-rows  being  crooked  and 
bad,  it  was  decided  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
should  be  taken  up,  and  two  new  ones  planted 
(one  of  the  old  ones  remaining,  as  being  tolerably 
good,  and  running  in  the  right  direction),  thus 
making  the  eleven  small  inconvenient  fields  into 
four  of  fair  and  suitable  sizes.    The  advantages  de- 
rived were  as  follows : — ^The  internal  fences  were 
reduced  from  357  roods  to  100  roods,  thus  saving 
the  annual  maintenance  of  257  roods  offences ;  two 
acres  of  land  were  made  avaOable  for  crops  hereto- 
fore occupied  by  useless  hedge-rows,  and  neariy  all 
timber  was  got  rid  of:  the  gates  were  reduced 
in  number   from    sixteen   to    seven,    and    then, 
under   the   new   arrangement,    there   is    a  gate 
into    each    field     from     tbe    road,     and    also 
one  between  each  of  the  fields ;  10  per  cent,  is  saved 
upon  all  the  ploughings,  harrowings,  and  workings 
of  the  land,  and  considerable  advantages  are  also 
derived,  particularly  in  harvest,  from  free  access  of 
sun  and  air.    In  order  to  be  better  understood,  I 
have  reduced  these  various  items  to  a  money  cal- 
culation, and  find  the  advantages  amount  to  £10 
l6s.  fid.  per  annum  ^therefore,  taking  the  value  of 
the  land,  including  tithes,  at  28s.  an  acre  upon  the 
84  acres,  or  £117  12s.  as  the  annual  rental^you  wil. 
find  the  advantages  somewhat  exceed  9  per  cent 
on  the  rental.    The  whole  cost  of  this,  exclusive  of 
timber  in  the  rough  for  gates,  gate-posts,  and  potts 
and  rails,  has  not  exceeded  £28.    This,  divided  in 
equal  proportions  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
would  scarcely  be  felt  by  either.     Having  shown 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  pursuing  this 
method  of  remodelhng,  I  think  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  state  how  so  desirable  an  object  may  be 
easily  effected  by  the  joint  efforts  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  at  no  great  cost.     My  proposition  is, 
that  the  landowner  shall  plant  and  properly  guard 
all  new  fences,  and  that  the  tenant  shall  take  up 
I  the  old  ones  that  may  be  necessary,  in  addition  to 
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parfanning  the  nMdfiil  teamwork,  which  metliod 
would,  I  think,  divide  the  eipeDses  in  about  eqna) 
proportioDS  between  the  laDdlord  and  the  tenant, 
and  from  which,  1  feel  assured,  great  good  would 
result  to  all  parties  concerned.  Hedge-row  tim- 
ber (more  particularly  upon  arable  farnie)  I  would 
next  speak  of,  as  I  thiok  ibis  is  a  subject  in  which 
there  is  ((real  room  for  reformation ;  for  I  really 
cannot  think  it  ie  consistent  that  a  farmer  should 
first  pay  to  his  landlord  a  fair  rent  in  money,  and 
then  upon  that  rent  be  tased  with  a  conaiderable 
per-ceutage  in  the  growth  of  timber  for  tha  land' 
lord's  use,  to  the  groat  detriment  of  the  firmer. 
Of  this  I  will  give  a  very  feeling  instance  opon  the 
farm  in  my  own  occupation.  It  happens  that  I  am 
a  neighbour  to  a  gentleman  somewhat  fond  of  bis 
limber,  and  in  one  hedge-row  adjoining  ray  farm, 
of  the  length  of  480  yards,  there  are  36  trees,  prin- 
cipally ash.  Upon  this  field  I  had  Swedish  turnips 
in  1849,  and  whilst  the  produce  upon  the  other 
parts  of  the  field  yielded  2t  tons  to  the  acT«,  the 
portion  (about  1  acre)  affected  by  these  trees  gave 
about  12  tons  to  the  acre,  or  half  a  crop,  as  com- 
pared with  the  remainder  of  the  field.  The  prepa^ 
ration  for  this  crop  had,  with  the  workings,  cost 
me  about  £8  an  acre,  exclusive  of  rent,  and  th«  loss 
upon  this  acre  by  these  trees  1  coneeire  amounted 
to  £6.  In  the  barley  crop  the  loss  was  about  in 
the  same  ratio ;  and  the  clover  and  wheat  crnpa 
have  also  suffered  materially.  In  the  course  of  the 
four  years'  tillage,  I  tiierefore  calculate  that  1  suf^ 
fered  to  thseitentof  abaut£12  upon  this  acre  of 
land,  giving  £3  per  annum,  and  as  this  is  a  Held  of 
about  10  acres,  the  rent  of  which  may  be  stated  at 
£30  a  year  (including  the  tithe  rent-charge),  it  will 
be  found  that  t  am  taxed  with  the  addition  of  10 
per  fent.  by  this  hedge-row  timber.  I  hops  tfaia 
little  instance  which  I  have  given  will  be  sufficient 
to  !bow  the  landowners  of  this  district  that  it  i*  a 
f  tibjeri  wortiiy  of  tbedr  consideration,  and  that  they 
ivill  also  bear  in  mind  it  is  one  over  which  a  tenant 
hu  no  control ;  besides  this,  the  amount  realised 
by  the  sale  of  these  superfluous  trees  would  aid  in 
carrying  out  soma  of  ths  matters  already  spoken 
of.  My  last  subject  is  the  destruction  of  game 
where  oadnly  preserved,  but  more  particularly  rab- 
bits. It  is  admitted  by  most,  if  not  all,  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  it  will  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  the  farmer  to  trust  to  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  earth ;  but  that  both  skill  and  capital 
must  be  employed  to  increase  those  productions  ; 
with  this,  surely,  the  time  has  also  arrived  when 
crops  $0  fused  should  not  be  destroyed  by  game ; 
and  I  do  hope  that  the  landlords  of  this  important 
division  of  the  county  will  take  this  matter  into 
their  serioua  coniideration.  And  whilst  I  would 
by  no  means  interfere  with  the  bir  and  reaaonable 


recreation  and  i'port  of  i  landowner  or  bib  friends, 
1  must  confess  there  is  somathing  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  a  tenant  who  is  djapoaed  to  cultivate  bis 
land  well,  to  feel  and  to  know  that  the  tight  of 
stocking  his  farm  and  consuming  hia  crops  is  con- 
ceded to  another  party,  and  With  whom  he  is  fre- 
quently brought  into  colliuon.  I  have  an  inttancC) 
gentlemen,  which  I  think  it  ia  my  duty  to  bring 
before  you,  of  the  enormity  of  the  system  of  pre- 
serving game.  In  the  course  of  my  practice  a  few 
years  since,  I  was  called  upon  to  inspect  damages 
done  by  game  upon  a  farm  occupied  by  an  impror. 
ing  tenant  in  tlus  district,  and  you  will  be  rather 
Burpriaed  when  I  tell  you  that  those  damages  ex- 
ceeded the  anm  of  £S4  upon  the  com  crops  alone 
npon  a  farm  the  rental  of  which  did  not  exceed 
£250  per  annum.  Add  to  this  the  damage  done 
to  winter  vetches,  turnips,  clovers,  and  grass  lands* 
and  iu  all  probability  you  will  find  a  aum  that 
would  amount  to  two-thirds  of  the  entire  rent. 
This,  I  conceive,  ii  scarcely  a  proper  atate  of 
things;  and  although  the  subject  is  a  delicate  one, 
I  do  hope  it  may  have  your  grave  consideration. 
Having  proceeded  so  far  in  detail,  1  will  merely  re. 
csfiitulate  the  various  subjects,  via. :  Exchanges, 
farm  boildings,  occupation  roads,  draining,  re- 
modelling fields,  daetniclion  of  hedgerow  timber, 
and  of  game  where  nndnly  preserved :  and  will 
now  aak  the  landowners  of  this  meeting,  whether 
all  these  things  do  not  bear  upon  the  rental  value 
of  the  land,  and  whether  it  does  not  become  their 
interest,  as  it  ia  assuredly  their  duty,  to  look  ten- 
oualy  how  their  individual  cases  are  effected  by  all 
or  any  of  them.  Froir  being  a  native  of  this  part 
of  the  county,  and  having  been  actively  employed 
in  it  during  a  practice  of  thirty  years,  I  think  I  may 
say  that  I  hare  a  fair  average  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  it 
no  estate  to  which  some  of  the  above  observation! 
will  not  apply.  Gentlemen,  I  consider  that  theaa 
are  the  foundation  stones  to  be  laid  by  landowner* 
for  an  improved  agricultural  system,  and  without 
them  the  strivings  of  tenant*  will  avail  hut  little- 
Good  farming  i*  the  capstone  of  oni  agriculture  t 
but  the  foundation  for  this  stupendous  work  must 
he  lud  by  the  owners.  1  cannot  conclude  these 
few  and  imperfect  remarks,  without  reminding  you 
that  you  have  in  the  midat  of  you  a  consuming  po- 
pulation of  100,000  persons,  which  is  daily  increu- 
iBg,  and  have,  therefore,  a  ready  market  saciired 
for  yon  at  your  door*— a  great  mcentive  for  the 
improvement  of  vour  eutatee.  It  now  remain*, 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  for  me  to  thank  yon 
for  the  kindneai  with  which  you  have  heard  me,  and 
if  1  have  this  day  succeeded  in  adding  one  iota  to 
the  alack  of  important  knowledge  already  possessed 
by  your  Society,  and  contributed  to  the  welfare  of 
my  fellow-labourers  in  agriculture,  I  shall  be  happy 
indeed. 
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PRIZE  FARM  OF  THE  MANCHESTER 
AND  LIVERPOOL  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

MR.  JOHN   WARBUBTON,  8ANDIWAY   HEAD. 

Inspkctor's  Report.— This  claimint't  fiurm  it  152| 
acres,  and  is  held  on  lease  for  14  years.  The  description  of 
soil  is  one  part  peaty  moss,  another  part  sandy  soil,  and  the 
remainder  heavy  strong  soil  on  a  clay  sabsoil.  The  cultivation 
is  as  follows  :~Laud  in  pasture,  63  acres  3  roods ;  meadows 
and  seeds  mown,  27  acres ;  irrigated,  9  acres ;  not  irrigated, 
27  acres;  wheat  after  potatoes,  8  acies;  do.  after  turnips, 
&c.,  2  acres ;  oats  after  lej  s,  8  acres ;  do.  after  do.  and  wheat, 
^c,  12  acres;  harley,  5  acres ;  retches  and  rye,  3  acres;  po- 
tatoes, 9  acres;  turnips,  6  acrei;  mangold  wurxel,  5  acres; 
carrots  and  parsnips,  1  acre ;  orchard  and  gardens,  1  acre ; 
homestead  and  roads,  2  acres;  total,  152  acres.  Rotation  of 
cropping:  Ist,  oats;  2nd,  potatoes,  turnips, mangold  worsel, 
carrots,  «Src. ;  3rd,  wheat  and  barley,  with  seeds ;  4th,  oats 
after  wheat,  sown  with  grass  seeds,  the  same  being  covered  in 
antumn,  after  the  oats  are  cut,  with  bone  dust.  Stock  kept 
on  this  farm :  4  farm  horses,  1  bull,  80  dairy  cows,  10  heifers, 
6  rearing  calves,  175  sheep  and  lambs,  30  pigs ;  totil,  256. 
(Note.— From  170  to  180  sheep  are  aold  off  annually.)  The 
horses,  ia  summer,  are  three  months  out  at  grass,  and  in  winter 
are  fed  on  cut  bay  and  wheat  chaff,  or  on  cut  straw  mixed 
with  crushei  oats  and  carrots ;  for  two  months  in  spring  they 
have  rye  and  vetches  given  to  them.  The  cows  are  out  at 
grass  from  the  beginning  of  May  until  the  month  of  October ; 
then  housed  aud  fed  on  straw  and  turnips  until  cslving  time 
(say  February  or  March),  then  they  are  fed  on  hay,  mangold 
wurzel,  and  ground  oats.  Claimant  makes  from  300  to  400 
tons  of  manure  annually,  which  is  principally  used  for  pota- 
toes, mangold  wunel,  and  carrots,  and  any  remaining  is  put 
on  the  grass  land.  The  whole  of  the  liquid  manure  is 
collected  in  a  covered  tank.  The  claimant  also  bays  annually 
12  tons  of  bone-dust,  two  to  three  tona  of  which  are  nsed  for 
turnips,  and  the  remainder  is  put  upon  grass  land  for  posture. 
He  also  purchases  two  tons  of  guano,  which,  mixed  with  bone- 
dust  and  salt,  is  nsed  for  mangold  warseL  Ten  tons  of  £urm- 
yard  manure,  2  cwt.  of  guano,  and  2  cwt.  of  salt  is  also  used 
for  mangold  wunel ;  and  for  carrots  and  turnips,  10  cwt.  of 
bone-dust,  2  cwt.  of  guano,  and  2  cwt.  of  aalt  is  nsed  per  acre. 
Claimant  has  drained  eight  acres  annually  fSor  the  last  three 
Tears,  and  110  acres  have  been  drained  within  the  last  15 
years,  principally  with  tiles  and  alate  aolea.  Claimant  drained 
eight  acres  of  moss  land  last  spring  with  pipes,  the  mains 
with  four  inches  and  branches  two  inches.  All  the  expense 
Was  borne  by  himself,  except  the  tiles  and  slates,  which  were 
provided  by  the  landlord  at  a  cost  of  £19.  Claimant  last  year 
marled  three  acres,  and  sinoe  the  year  1884  has  naried  69 
acres  of  this  farm  at  his  own  expense.  He  has  bone-dusted 
all  the  farm,  filled  up  17  old  pits,  eradicated  800  rods  of  old 
leneea,  raised  new  ones,  and  found  rails,  posts,  quicks,  &c.,  all 
entirely  at  his  own  expense.  He  has  also  filled  up  a  bog,  and 
drained  the  samf ,  at  a  cost  of  £3Q,  by  which  means  57  perches 
of  land  have  been  gained.  He  has  also  deepened,  by  an 
average  depth  of  18  inches,  a  small  brook  which  runs  through 
the  fiarm,  at  a  cost  of  lOd.  per  perch,  in  order  to  obtain  fhll 
enongh  to  drain  the  land  tfaroogh  which  it  passes.  The 
length  deepened  was  1847  yards,  and  the  cost  £14.  There 
hai  also  been  a  manure  tank  erected  by  claimant,  at  a  cost  of 
£25,  towards  which  the  landlord  contributed  £5.  AH  the 
meadow  and  pastore  land  on  this  farm  is  in  high  condition. 
The  wheat  renuuiably  deoo,  bnt  ita  produce  only  medium. 
The  crop  hod  evidently  saflered  from  the  light  and  open 


nature  of  the  soil.  Of  the  oats,  those  after  leya  wire  a  good 
produce,  and  those  after  wheat  were  equal  to  the  best  crop  the 
inspectors  have  at  any  time  seen,  both  in  weight  and  quality. 
The  barley  was  a  full  and  clean  crop ;  all  the  g^reen  crops  were 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  The  house,  yorda,  garden, 
tndfeoeeswere  moat  aatisfeetory.— iEe2»oit  oftke  Lwn-pool 
und  Mamekuter  Agrkullwral  Soeietf. 


BENEFIT  DERIVED  BY  FARMERS  FROM 
LECTURES  SHOWING  THE  APPLl- 
CABILITY  OF  SCIENCE  TO  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

At  the  DoraeUhire  Agriniltorsl  Sooety'a  meeting,  the 
Chairman  presented  the  handsome  massive  tankard,  valot 
£20,  offered  by  H.  Ker  Seymer,  Esq.,  for  the  best  crop  of 
roots,  not  less  than  forty  acres,  and  which  had  been  a4jadged  to 

ME.  EDWARD  POPE, 
with  many  highly  complimentary  remarks,  dedoring  that  he 
hod  never  fdt  greater  pleaaure  than  in  bestowing  no  handsome 
a  gift  upon  a  gentleman  upon  whom  it  reHeoted  ao  nrach  credit. 

Mr.  E.  Pops,  in  reply,  said,  he  had  fdt  that  if  he  gauMd 
this  prise  he  ahonld  reoeh  the  height  of  ombitioa.  He  hod 
certainly  alwaya  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  tomip  caltiva> 
tion,  and  from  the  observation  be  had  been  enabled  to  make 
from  attending  lectnrea  and  from  having  acted  as  a  jodge,  he 
had  seen  the  best  system  to  pursue  to  arrive  at  this  end.  He  re- 
turned Mr.  Seymer  his  warmest  thanks  for  tlie  Tory  handsome 
and  mnniScent  prise  which  he  had  given  him  an  opportuni^ 
of  being  the  owner  of,  and  then  aaid  be  would  nxploia  the 
mode  he  had  adopted.  It  had  not  been  the  resnh  of  a  lavish 
outlay  in  artificial  manures,  but  after  hearing  the  able  kctnie 
of  Mr.  Ncabit,  in  that  town— (Hear,  hear)— he  aet  to  work. 
He  certainly  bought  bones  of  Mr.  Ensar,  bat  instead  of 
potting  them  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  making  them  into 
aoperphosphate  of  lime,  he  threw  them  into  a  shed,  and  treated 
them  with  liquid  manure  until  they  had  almost  dissolved, 
eonatantly  mixing  them  with  ashes.  About  the  tiase  for 
ploughing  them  in  be  put  251bs.  sulphuric  and  per  tack  to 
these  bones.  Then  when  he  used  guano  he  put  one  cwt 
guano  per  acre  with  a  sock  of  bones,  and  mixed  in  this  way 
with  two  eart-loads  of  aahca.  Now  for  the  application.  Here- 
tofoie  he  had  found  in  drilling  artificial  manures  that  a  groat 
body  were  deposited  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plant;  that  a  ispii 
vegetation  ensued,  and  that  the  planta  burst  away  into  a 
large  leaf,  but  did  not  bulb  aa  they  ought  to  do.  But  after 
listening  to  Mr.  Nesbit,  he  sowed  his  manure  broadcait.  pat  a 
ridge  plough  on  the  lead,  thereby  throwing  two  aurfaces  to- 
getiier,  and  bringing  the  artificial  manure  between  the  smrihet 
of  the  ridge.  He  then  drilled  with  a  Sootdi  drill,  without 
any  further  application  of  manure — the  total  eoat  of  hia 
artificial  manure  bebg  £1  Oi.  6d.  (cheers).  He  assured  them 
that  he  had  not  spared  manual  labour ;  he  had  horse-hosd 
them  as  many  as  two  or  three  times.  In  conduaion,  he  thanked 
the  company,  anj  trusted  they  would  alwaya  find  that  cop  liin 
at  his  house  (dieers  and  hu^hter). 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Manfield,  Mr.  Pope  aaid,  where  lie  pnt  1 
cwt.  guano  he  put  no  superphosphate,  and  when  be  used  sa- 
perpkosphate  he  added  bones  in  their  natural  state.  He  had 
left  his  implements  at  Mr.  Galpin's  for  inspection.    (Bravo). 

The  Chairman  thought  they  ought  to  be  extrond/ 
obliged  to  Mr.  Pope  for  bii  explanation.  He  waa  quite  satisfted 
the  ridge  system  waa  the  best,  for  without  it  tlmy  oonld  not 
keep  their  turnips  dean,  and  he  was  qnite  aatisied  thai  ^ej 
conld  grow  more  on  the  ridge  than  on  the  flat. 
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(Continued  from  page  439J. 


LXL— Floyd,  1697. 
Edvvard  Floyd  wrote,  "An  account  of  locusts  in 
Wales;"  **  On  the  spontaneous  combustion  of 
seTcral  hay  stacks,  &c."  These  essays  were  printed 
in  the  •*  Philosophical  Transactions"  of  the  period 
above  mentioned,  and  hardly  entitled  the  author  to 
a  place  in  an  agricultural  biography,  as  the  matter 
was  not  formed  into  a  book.  But  as  other  lists  have 
inserted  the  name,  our  record  follows  the  example. 

LXII. — Donaldson,  1697. 
James  Donaldson,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  useful  writers  on  the  agri- 
culture of  that  country,  wrote  "  Husbandry  Anato- 
mised," London,  1697, 12mo.  The  libraries  of  the 
British  Museum  do  not  possess  this  work,  and 
nothing  is  known  of  the  author  except  what  is 
written  above.  Scotch  writers  place  a  high  esti- 
mation upon  the  book,  as  a  valuable  production  of 
that  early  time,  and  reckon  it  fully  equal  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  that  had  appeared  at  the  date  of 
its  publication.  Not  having  seen  the  book,  our 
notice  does  not  add  or  detract. 

LXIIL— 'NouRSE,  1700. 
Timothy  Nourse,  Gent,  wrote  **  Campania  Felix," 
or  discourses  on  the  benefits  and  improvements  of 
husbandry,  containing  directions  for  all  manner 
of  tillage,  pasturage,  and  plantations ;  as,  also,  for 
the  making  of  cyder  and  perry,  with  some  consider- 
ations upon  justices  of  the  peace  and  inferior  offi- 
cers ;  on  inns  and  ale-houses  ;  on  servants  and 
labourers  ;  on  the  poor.  To  which  are  added 
two  essays — 1  "Of  a  country  house,"  2  Of  the  fuel 
of  London."  The  first  edition  of  the  book  appeared 
in  1700,  and  the  second  edition  in  1707.  This 
writer  uses  no  dedication,  preface,  nor  introduction 
of  any  kind;  the  contents  follow  the  title-page, 
and  the  matter  begins  on  the  next  leaf,  llie  first 
chapter,  "On  country  affairs  in  general,"  shows  the 
author  to  have  been  an  educated  and  well  informed 
])er8on,  and  much  superior  to  the  common  calibre 
of  \;iTiters  on  agriculture.  "  What  I  have  written 
on  this  subject"  he  says,  "  is  nol  grounded  on  the 
reports  and  method  of  other  BUtb<>rs,  but  upon  my 
own  observations,  towards  which  I  hav«  had  some 
small  advantage  by  my  long  continuance  in  a  pri- 
vate and  country  life."  He  reduces  husbandry 
into  three  general  heads— tillage,  pasturage,  and 
plantation;  and  recommendi  tkat  knd  be  fallowed 
every  Uiird  or  fourth  yen-.  Dang  reqnivec  digMdon 
or  maturation,  by  reason  of  tlie  sefed  whkh  lie  tA 


the  litter.  One  load  and  a  half  of  pigeons'  dung  is 
sufficient  for  an  acre  of  land ;  four  loads  of  sheep's 
dung,  eight  loads  of  horse  dung,  and  ten  or  twelve 
of  cow  dung.  It  is  not  known  what  bulk  or  weight 
of  load  is  meant.  Fresh  dung  is  better  for  ster- 
coration  than  an  old  putrid  mass,  as  the  saline  or 
sulphureous  parts  of  the  dung  are  wasted,  in  which 
its  vegetative  power  doth  chiefly  consist.  Lime 
kills  the  weeds,  corrects  the  coldness  of  the  soil, 
and  cherishes  the  grain.  Four  loads  to  an  acre  is 
a  good  dressing.  It  supersedes  [the  use  of  marl. 
Burning  of  land  is  an  excellent  good  practice,  and 
the  benefit  to  the  land  arises  from  the  increased 
temperature.  Wheat  is  steeped  in  urine  or  salt 
brine,  and  then  floured  with  powdered  lime. 
Snow  preserves  corn  by  the  covering  it  affords,  and 
newly  broken  up  giound  is  to  be  sown  with  oats. 
The  head  lands  of  arable  fields  are  to  be  left  in 
grass,  and  grain  is  recommended  to  be  thrashed 
and  sold  immediately. 

Pasture  grounds  are  improved  by  being  sown 
with  grass  seeds,  as  clovers  and  sainfoin,  which 
are  very  highly  commended.  Ray  grass  is  a  spiry 
benty  sort  ot  grass,  and  thrives  on  a  variety  of 
soils,  but  not  so  much  in  vogue  as  sainfoin.  Top 
dressings  are  much  advocated  in  all  fine  substances, 
especially  malt  dust  where  it  can  be  got.  llie 
watering  of  land  is  well  understood  and  directed. 
The  extirpation  of  tall  weeds,  and  spreading  of 
mole  and  ant  hills  are  duly  noticed.  The  author 
recommends  that  all  low  ale-houses  be  abolished, 
and  that  magistrates  exercise  a  vigilant  care  over 
the  licensing  of  these  resorts.  The  chapter  on  the 
poor  does  not  suggest  any  scheme  for  their  relief, 
but  is  merely  observations  on  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing poverty. 

The  essay  of  a  country  house  describes  at  some 
length  the  form  of  accommodation  of  a  country 
residence,  and  the  pity  is  that  the  author  had 
not  favoured  the  succeeding  generations  with  a 
portrait  of  this  scheme,  so  that  it  could  have  been 
now  delineated.  On  the  subject  of  fuel  the  author 
recommends  wood  and  charcoal,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  smoke  from  coals. 

Nourse's  book  occupies  354  octavo  pages,  and 
is  the  best  publication  of  the  kind  that  had  ap- 
peared at  its  date.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  author 
beyond  the  attachment  of  his  name  to  the  work. 
He  had  doubtksa-  been  a  country  gentleman  of 
some  small  landed  property. 
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LXIV.-  Smith,  1704. 
Smith  wrote  the  Husbandman*s  Magazine,   in 
12mo.     No  list  of  writers  except  Weston's  notices 
this  author,  so  that  his  catalogue  is  the  sole  autho- 
rity for  inserting  it. 

LXV.— Fleetwood,  1707. 

William  Fleetwood  was  bom  in  London  1656, 
died  in  1723 ;  he  was  much  admired  as  a  popular 
preacher,  and  was  successively  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
and  Ely.  Weston  ascribes  to  him  a  book  entitled 
"  Curiosities  of  nature  and  art  in  husbandry  and 
gardening,  in  8vo.,  1707."  The  Bibliotheca  Bri- 
tannica  does  not  mention  this  work,  but  quotes  the 
other  book  of  Fleetwood's  mentioned  by  Weston, 
"  Chronicon  Frctiosum,"or  an  account  of  English 
money  &c.  The  libraries  of  the  British  Museum 
do  not  possess  the  works,  so  that  Weston's  cata- 
logue   again  constitutes    our    authority    for    the 

name. 

LXVL— YouNo,    1707. 

Arthur  Young  wrote  **  Curiosities  of  art  in  hus- 
bandry and  gardening,"  London,  1707.  This  is  the 
same  title  and  year  of  the  work  which  Weston  has 
given  to  Bishop  Fleetwood,  and  some  mistake  lies 
between  that  list  and  the  Bibliotheca  Britannica, 
which  quotes  the  work  as  now  given.  Arthur  Young, 
an  author  in  1707,18  nowhere  noticed,  except  in  the 
last-mentioned  classification  of  wiiters.  The  well- 
known  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  who 
bore  that  name,  did  not  appear  in  the  world  for 
more  than  half  a  century  behind  this  date  of 
time. 

LXVIL— MORTIMBB,    1707 

John  Mortimer,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  wrote  "The  whole 
art  of  husbandry,  or  the  way  of  improving  and 
managing  of  land;  with  the  countryman's  calendar, 
or  what  he  is  to  do  every  month  of  the  year."  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  forms 
a  thick  octavo  of  632  pages.  The  books  are  1 5  in 
number,  and  each  is  divided  into  chapters  on  con- 
nected subjects.  The  first  book  has  four  chapters — 
on  inclosing  lands ;  of  pastures,  and  meadow  lands, 
how  to  improve  them,  and  defend  by  banks  from 
floods  and  tides;  and  of  making  hay;  and  of  se- 
veral sorts  of  grass  seeds,  as  clover,  sainfoin,  and 
lucem, — ray  grass,  trefoil,  and  several  other 
grasses.  The  second  book  has  6  chapters'— of  ara- 
ble land  and  tillage ;  on  ploughs,  of  which  some 
are  figured;  and  the  square  earth  board  is  shown  and 
recommended  for  stiff  clays  ;  the  Hertfordshire 
wheel-plough  is  still  much  recommended;  of 
ploughing  and  laying  land  in  ridges;  of  sowing 
com  and  steeping  it.  The  third  book  has  thi^e 
chapters,  describing  the  different  natures  of  soils ; 
the  ability  and  power  of  production.  The  fourth 
book  haQ  seventeen  chaptei 


L  On  the  manuring  and  digging  of  lands, 
with  observations  on  each  sort  of  ma- 
nure. 
II,  Of  the  burning  of  land. 

III.  Of  chalk. 

IV.  Of  lime. 
V.  Of  marl. 

VI.  Of  fuUer's-earth. 
VII.  Of  clay. 
VIII.  Of  sand. 

IX.  Of  earth. 

X.  Of  sea-sand  and  weed. 

XI.  Of  dungs. 
Xil.  Of  sheep's  dung. 

XIII.  Of  hog's  dung. 

XIV.  Of  urine. 

XV.  Of  human  ordure. 
XVI.  Of  the  dung  of  fowls. 
XVII.  Of  several  other  aorti    of   manures,   u 
aahes,  soap  ashes,  soot*  rags,   malt    dust, 
and  the  several  soils  each  sort  of  manors 
is  best  for. 

The  fifth  book  has  25  chaptersj  on  grains  and 
pulse  crops,  the  roots,  and  herbaceous  (ilants. 
The  sixth  book,  of  2i  chapters,  treats  on  the  ani- 
mals, fowls,  and  insects  that  stock  the  farm.  The 
seventh  book,  of  three  chapters,  describes  the  pesti 
of  the  farm,  in  four-footed  and  feathered  beastc. 
The  eighth  book  has  five  chapters  OQ  the  uses  of 
corn,  and  the  making  of  malt.  The  four  chapters 
of  the  ninth  book  treat  on  the  small  tools  of  work. 
Tlie  tenth  book  has  four  chapters  on  buildings  and 
repairs.  Book  eleven  treats  on  the  diflTerent  trees 
in  21  chapters.  The  twelfth  book,  in  12  chapters, 
describes  coppice  woods.  The  thirteenth  book 
has  two  chapters  on  the  plants  of  the  kitchen  gar- 
den, The  fourteenth  book  has  21  chapters  on 
fruit  trees.  The  fifteenth  book  has  five  chapters  on 
English  liquors*  as  ale,  cyder,  and  fruit  wines. 

Lime  is  used  at  the  rate  of  160  bushels  to  an 
acre,  and  laid  in  cinders  in  a  bushel  to  a  pole 
square,  covered  with  earth,  and  spread  when  dis- 
solved—>but  better  in  being  earned  hot  on  ths 
land.  It  makes  com  grow  with  a  thin  bark,  and 
does  not  last  above  five  years.  Forty  bnahols  of 
soot  were  sown  by  hand  on  an  acre,  and  produced 
a  mighty  sweet  grass.  The  spade  ia  figured  for 
paring  land  to  be  bumed»  and  is  the  same  now 
used.  Turnips  are  sown  in  broad  east  on  fine^ 
fallowed  lands,  in  midsummer,  and  afford  food  for 
sheep,  cows,  and  fatting  eattle  into  the  month  ol 
March.  The  crop  is  a  great  help  to  dry  barren 
lands,  and  will  grow  on  almost  any  ground — ^tbt 
fly  and  caterpillar  often  destroy  them.  The  crop  is 
thinned  by  twice  hoeing,  at  an  expenee  of  4s.  to 
9s.  an  acre,  or  in  daily  wages  of  l6«rte«a»penoe. 
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Stubble  turnips  were  sown  at  this  time  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  the 'plant. 

The  author  says  a  bull  should  have  a  sharp 
quick  countenance,  forehead  broad  and  curled, 
eyes  black  and  large,  horns  long,  neck  fleshy,  belly 
long  and  large,  hair  smooth  like  velvet,  breast  big, 
back  straight  and  flat,  buttocks  square,  thighs 
round,  legs  straight,  joints  short.  The  cow  ought 
to  have  a  broad  forehead,  black  eyes,  clean  great 
horns,  neck  long  and  thin,  large  deep  belly,  thick 
thighs^  round  legs,  short  joints ;  white,  large,  deep 
udder,  having  four  teats,  and  the  feet  large.  Of 
sheep,  he  says,  the  ram  must  have  a  large,  long 
body,  forehead  broad,  round,  and  well  rising,  eyes 
cheerful  and  large,  nostrils  short  and  straight.  The 
ewe  must  have  the  neck  large  and  upright,  bending 
like  a  horse's,  back  broad,  buttocks  round,  tail 
thick,  legs  small  and  short,  clean,  and  nimble, 
wool  thick  and  deep,  covering  all  the  body ;  gums 
must  be  red,  teeth  white  and  even,  brisket  skinned, 
eye-strings  ruddy,  felt  loose,  wool  fast,  breath 
sweet,  the  feet  not  hot.  Fat  pastures  are  said  to 
produce  straight  tall  sheep,  and  hills  and  short 
pastures  breed  square  ones ;  woods  and  mountains 
yield  small  and  slender  sheep.  The  observations 
are  very  judicious  on  the  breeding  and  manage- 
ment of  sheep,  and  difler  little  from  the  modem 
practice.  It  appears  that  many  sheep  were  then 
rotted. 

The  "  Farmer's  Calendar,"  in  directions  of 
monthly  work,  would  do  credit  to  any  modem 
publication. 

The  author  thinks  but  few  farms  will  aflford  the 
generally  allowed  increase  of  three  rents ;  one  for 
the  landlord,  one  for  charges,  and  the  third  for  the 
tenant.  A  farm  of  100  acres,  let  at  £1  per  acre, 
may  be  maintained  for  the  charge  of  £100  yearly ; 
but  if  let  for  £50  a  year  the  charges  will  be  more 
than  double  the  rent ;  or  there  must  be  the  quantity 
of  200  acres  of  land  in  the  farm. 

Mortimer's  book  forms  a  very  large  advancement 
in  the  progress  of  agricuhmre  from  the  preceding 
authors  on  the  subject ;  trees  and  fraits  do  still  oc- 
cupy too  much  room,  but  the  animals  are  more 
largely  introduced,  and  systematically  treated.  The 
work  was  much  approved,  was  translated  into  the 
Swedish  language,  and  pubUshed  at  Stockholm  in 

1727. 

It  appears  that  Mortimer  was  a  merchant  in 
Tower-hill  London,  in  1693,  and  became  possessed 
of  Toppings  Hall,  an  estate  of  land  in  Essex  which 
he  very  much  improved.  Some  flne  cedar  trees 
yet  grow  there  of  his  planting.  He  was  author  of 
some  tracts  on  religious  education. 

LXVIIL— Snow,  1715. 
T.  Snow  wrote  the  "  Apopiroscopy,  or  a  com- 
plete and  fjEdthful  history  of  expcnments  and  ob- 


servations in  several  arts,  sciences,  and  profes- 
sions." The  "  terricultural"  e^cperiments  and 
observations  are  on  the  sowing  of  seeds ;  on  the 
dunging,  manuring,  and  soiling  of  land,  and  of 
the  nature  of  soil  proper  for  several  vegetables. 
The  observations  are  wholly  taken  from  preceding 
authors,  and  are  contained  in  short  sentences  of 
recommendation.  The  book  is  very  miscellaneous, 
as  the  name  imports,  and  can  scarcely  be  claimed 
as  a  work  on  any  special  subject.  The  date  is 
1702,  though  the  author's  name  is  always  given  in 
lists  of  writers  in  1715. 

LXIX.— Clarke,  1715. 

George  Clarke  wrote  ''  The  landed  man's  as« 
sistant,"  in  ]2mo.    No  author,  or  book  of  this 

name  and  title,  is  any  whefe  found  but  in  "  Wes- 
ton's Catalogae,"  so  that  his  list  of  writers  consti- 
tutes the  authority  for  entering  the  name  in  our 
record. 

LXX.— Jacob,  1717. 

Giles  Jacob,  Gent.,  was  born  at  Romsey,  in  the 
county  of  Southampton,  in  1686;  died  in  17^4. 
His  father  was  a  maltster  ;  and,  after  serving  the 
apprenticeship  of  the  law,  our  author  became 
steward  and  secretary  to  the  Hon.  W..  Blathwayt, 
a  celebrated  courtier  in  the  reign  of  William  I.,  and 
who  enjoyed  much  preference  in  that  and  the  suc- 
ceeding reign.  He  was  a  poetical  and  dramatic 
writer,  and  a  most  industrious  law  compiler.  He 
wrote  some  works  relating  to  country  matters,  and 
^'  The  country  gentleman's  vade  mecum,"  contain- 
ing the  improvements  of  lands,  ploughing,  and 
sowing  of  com;  reaping,  mowing,  hedging,  ditch- 
ing, and  all  sorts  of  husbandry ;  of  horses,  cattle, 
cures  of  diseases,  and  directions  how  to  buy  and 
sell  cattle,  and  breed  horses ;  of  deers  and  parks  : 
fish,  fishing,  fish  ponds,  and  game;  prices  of 
timber,  and  all  sorts  of  building  and  workmanship, 
and  the  art  of  measurements;  rules  for  the  manage- 
ment of  a  family,  expense  in  eating  and  drinking ; 
duty  and  places  of  servants ;  general  account  of 
gardening,  and  of  natural  philosophy,  in  several 
chapters;  to  which  is  added  a  general  description 
of  England,  and  especially  of  London ;  taxes, 
revenue,  policy,  great  officers,  and  courts  of  judi- 
cature; and  legal  observations  on  the  several 
chapters  throughout  the  whole,  and  a  |)oem  in 
praise  of  a  country  life.* 

The  work  forms  a  volume  of  129  pages  in  small 
duodecimo,  and  ahows  the  writer  to  have  been  a 
person  of  very  considerable  learning.  Unlike  to 
Meager,  Nourse,  and  Mortimer,  the  author  had 
never  practised  nor  lived  among  farming  in  any 
shape  or  form;  but  his  active  mind  had  made 
large  excursions,  and  among  other  objects 
agriculture  had  attracted  notice.  He  seized  the 
prominent  parts  which  formed  the  improvements 
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of  the  day,  and  placed  them  in  the  brighter  view 
which  arose  from  his  education.  Lands  are  im- 
proved by  6oilinf(,  draining,  watering,  and  grub- 
bing. The  first  mode  comprehends  manuring, 
and  grubbing  means  trenching  by  the  plough  or 
spade.  Clover  and  ray  grass  are 'very  much  re- 
commended, as  being  extraordinary  things  for  en- 
riching lands,  especially  by  feeding  them  with 
sheep. 

The  wages  of  those  times  are  given  with  much 
accuracy,  and  also  the  produce  of  crops.  Reaping 
of  wheat  is  3s.  to  48.  an  acre  ;  mowing  of  barley 
Is.  per  acre;  raking  barley  Is.  per  acre  ;  mowing 
and  raking  of  oats  is  the  same  price ;  as  also  of 
grass.  Daily  reapers  got  Is.  6d.  per  day  for 
wheat  and  mowing  barl^]r>  for  men  ;  for  cocking  Is. 
per  day.  Women  got  6d.  to  8d.  per  day  for  raking 
and  cocking  barley,  oats,  and  grass.  Thrashing  of 
wheat  4d.  per  bushel;  barley  and  oats  2d.  per 
bushel.  The  straw  usually  defrays  the  expence  of 
thrashing.  An  acre  of  good  wheat  produced  about 
30  bushels  ;  barley  and  oats  20  to  40,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  land.  Eizht  or  ten  sheaves  of 
wheat  afford  one  bushel  of  corn.  All  expense  re- 
lating to  com,  from  the  ploughing  of  the  land  to 
the  marketable  rate,  is  worth  15s.  to  20s.  an  acre; 
and  the  expense  of  hay-making  is  worth  about  3s. 
or  4s.  per  load  or  acre.  Corn  sold  on  the  ground 
was  worth :  wheat  in  £2  10s.  to  £3  an  acre  ;  barley 
£1  10s.  to  £2  ;  oats  about  £1.  High  pasture  lands 
must  never  be  mown,  as  it  impoverishes  the 
ground ;  but  low  meadows  are  refined  in  the  herb- 
age by  the  mowing  of  the  grass.  On  the  breeding 
of  horses  the  author  advises  a  strong  similarity  in 
the  parents,  and  that  they  are  well  shaped,  espe- 
cially the  mare,  which  the  foal  most  resembles. 
Mares  may  breed  from  the  age  of  3  to  10  years. 
Young  horses  are  not  to  be  handled  or  broken  to 
use  till  the  age  of  four  years,  when  the  muscular 
frame  will  be  strong  and  well  knit,  the  hoofs 
tough,  and  the  eye -sight  good.  Horses  are  hurt 
by  too  young  endurance  of  harness  and  riding. 
The  marks  of  a  good  cow  are,  full  chest,  thick  on 
the  ribs,  hair  lying  smooth  and  shining,  handsome, 
and  round  shaped;  and  a  sheep  being  round, 
having  a  large  tail,  and  full  cod,  are  good  signs. 
Cattle  kept  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas  should 
leave  of  profit  30s.  a  piece,  which  makes  good 
interest  of  money,  answers  well — living,  and  to  pay 
rent.  If  sold  at  Midsummer  208.  of  profit  is  good 
pay.  An  ox  weighed  about  900  lbs.,  a  cow  about 
600  lbs.,  wether  sheep  about  22  lbs.  per  quarter, 
and  a  ewe  about  18  lbs.  About  ten  fleeces  of  wool 
went  to  a  weight,  or  21  lbs.,  and  sheep  were 
washed  for  2s.  per  score.  Horses  ran  at  grass  for 
Is.  Gd.  to  26.  6d.  per  week ;  oxen  and  cows  fid.  to 
Is.  according  to  size;  wintering  of  cows  28.  per 


week,  and  summering  Is.  per  week;  sheep  28,  fid. 
or  3s.  a  score  per  week,  and  on  a  conimon  Is.  per 
head  in  a  year.  Running  of  a  colt  Is.  per  week. 
Yeomath,  or  grass  produced  after  the  hay  is  cut,  U 
worth  for  the  winter  half-year  one  quarter  of  the 
yearly  value  of  ground,  which,  if  20s.  an  acre,  the 
yeomath  will  be  worth  5s.  or  6s, 

The  other  subjects  of  the  author's  notice  are 
treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  on  gardening  and 
fruit  trees  the  discussions  are  lonf^er  and  more 
practical.  The  monthly  directions  are  accompanied 
with  what  clothes  are  required  to  suit  the  weather, 
and  what  food  to  use.  The  yearly  maintenance  of 
an  individual  of  a  family  is  calculated  at  about  £40. 

No  book  of  the  same  bulk  ever  contained  the 
useful  matter  in  the  quantity  of  this  little  volume, 
which  has  never  been  noticed,  and  is  carefuUy 
written  by  Weston  as  being  an  author,  and  no  more 
is  said  of  it.  Agriculture  has  ever  needed,  and 
yet  feels  the  want  of  educated  men  being  employed 
in  its  practice,  and  it  has  derived  most  of  its  valua- 
ble advancements  from  persons  of  alien  profes- 
sions. Even  when  no  onginality  comes  from  the 
labours  of  education  on  that  point,  the  existing 
practice  is  adorned  and  rendered  attractive.  The 
poem  is  here  added,  which  was  written  hy  the 
author  in  praise  of  a  country  life. 

A  country  life,  the  rural  seat  I  choose. 

Where  nature  freely  doth  her  charms  diflfuse ; 

A  neat  small  house,  near  to  a  shady  grove. 

Where  pleasant  birds  sing  out  harmonious  love. 

A  river  fine,  not  large  nor  deep,  but  clear. 

With  murmuring  streams  divert  the  greedy  ear 

An  estate  not  large,  competency  good. 

To  relieve  keen  nature  with  a  wholesome  food. 

A  garden  small,  with  curious  plants  adorned. 

In  pleasing  shapes  by  skilful  gardeners  form'd ; 

Here  nature  variously  her  beauty  shows. 

The  fragrant  lily  and  the  bloommg  rose. 

The  lofty  trees  put  out  their  verdant  shoots. 

And  by  winter's  cold  the  long  impaired  roots 

In  spring,  with  strength  audoeauteous  lustre  rise. 

Present  a  resurrection  to  the  eyes, 

And  every  field  seems  like  a  paradise. 

Until  the  scorching  sun  with  heat  exhales 

The  nutritious  moisture  of  the  fertile  vales. 

And  mother  earth  its  vigorous  strength  hath  lost, 

Its  prolific  nature  with  female  weakness  crost. 

Impo tent's  the  fire,  when  water  fails  to  serve. 

It  helps  destroy,  not  vital  Ufe  preserve ; 

And  weak  is  the  water,  when  the  fire's  no  more. 

It  barren  makes  what  fertile  was  before. 

But  when  the  elements  in  consort  meet. 

The  earth  is  blessed  with  a  product  great. 

So  when  the  sun  its  radiant  beams  displays. 

And  every  field  enjoys  its  happy  rays. 

Refreshing  showers  the  scorching  earth  relieves. 

The  dry  vegetable  new  life  receives. 

The  ground  is  pleasant  in  most  distant  views. 

Throws  off  its  russet,  brightest  green  renews. 

Then  walking  is  a  pleasant  exercise. 

It  moves  the  thoughtful,  and  diverts  the  wise  ; 
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It  health  increases,  and  doth  strength  create. 

Restores  the  patient  to  bis  pristine  state. 

The  morning's  lustre,  and  the  sun's  approach, 

With  exercise,  recover  a  debauch  ; 

But  when  this  sun  absconds,  this  glorious  light 

Reraoveth  from  us,  then  approacheth  night. 

"  Hyems  "  succeeds  with  rough  and  austere  face. 

But  health  affords  unto  all  human  race 

Now  rural  sports  in  great  variety. 

So  in  the  country  there's  no  satiety. 

Sometimes  for  hunt,  sometimes  for  shoot  and  course. 

Sometimes  for  fish,  and  all  without  remorse  : 

On  beautiful  banks,  over  a  plenteous  brook, 

You  drop  successfully  your  baited  hook; 

O'er  hills  and  vales  you  do  your  game  pursue. 

Still  pleas'd  with  motion  and  with  prospects  new; 

Till  hunger  keen  takes  off*  the  edge  of  sport. 

Then  home  to  dinner  with  eager  haste  resort. 

Eat  plentifully  the  plain  provided  food. 

With  a  stomach  sharp  and  digestion  good. 

Dinner  being  o'er,  your  garden  you  survey. 

View  well  the  product,  business  of  the  day. 

Let  nought  be  uninspected  that  may  prove. 

Nature's  ornament,  generous  passions  move. 

When  night  approaches  with  its  dismal  face. 

With  pleasure  you  your  studies  mav  embrace: 

Sometimes  a  friend  and  bottle  will  oe  good. 

And  in  this  way  right  living's  understood. 

To  this  a  |)leasing  female  you  may  add, 

Adorn'd  with  sense,  and  with  strict  virtue  clad. 

With  her  you  spend  your  hours  unemploy'd. 

As  the  gallant  with  a  mistress  till  enjoy'd ; 

With  joy  reflect  upon  the  marriage  knot. 

And  lovely  children  in  honest  wedlock  got ; 

To  all  other  women  you  a  stranger  prove. 

Let  thy  dear  consort  be  thy  only  love; 

By  this  good  way  of  living  you'll  be  free 

From  stinging  vice  and  all  perplexity. 

With  health  and  strength  spin  out  the  thread  of  life. 

Free  from  envy  and  the  destructive  strife ; 

From  noise,  confusion,  of  the  filthy  town, 

llie  country  air  in  healing  draught  suck  down  ; 

Not  coop'd  by  debauchery  or  youthful  vice. 

With  aged  locks  advance  to  paradise. 

This  is  the  truly  happy  earthly  state. 

Ought  to  be  valued  at  the  highest  rate  ; 

Free  from  the  care  attending  miser's  wealth. 

Adds  peace  and  comfort  to  a  vigorous  health. 

From  greatness  likewise  free  the  courtiers'  fate. 

His  pride,  anxiety,  unstable  state ; 

In  courts  of  princes  this  maxim  is  understood. 

It's  dangerous  for  a  statesman  to  be  good. 

LXXI. — SWITZEB,  1718. 

Stephen  Switzer  was  a  gardener  and  seedman  of 
Hampshire,  in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  I. 
He  wrote  some  books  on  gardening,  and  had  ex^ 
tended  his  views  beyond  the  walls  of  the  garden, 
and  looked  at  the  policy  and  pleasure  grounds, 
plantations,  and  at  agriculture.  On  the  latter  sub- 
ject he  wrote  "The  country  gentleman's  com- 
panion, or  ancient  husbandry  restored,  and  modern 
husbandry  improved ;"  and  "  An  account  of  the 
lucerne,  sainfoin,  clover,  and  other  grass  seed, 
with  a  method  of  turning  clay  for  the  dressing  of 


land."  This  treatise  had  passed  through  three 
editions ;  but  the  two  works  now  mentioned  are 
not  found  in  the  British  Museum ;  but  the  chief 
work  of  the  author  is  found :  ''  Iconographia 
rustica,"  or  the  nobleman's,  gentleman's,  and  gar- 
dener's recreation,  containing  directions  for  the 
general  distribution  of  a  country  seat  into  rural 
and  extensive  gardens,  parks,  paddocks,  &c.,  and 
a  general  system  of  agriculture,  illustrated  with  a 
great  variety  of  copper  plates,  done  by  the  best 
hands,  from  the  author's  drawings. 

This  work  is  in  three  octavo  volumes,  of  a  thin 
s'ze,  in  about  2 Go  pages  each.  A  long  preface  fills 
15  pages,  and  the  contents  follow  of  each  volume 
separately.  A  history  is  given  of  gardening  from 
the  earliest  notice  down  to  the  time  of  the  author, 
and  is  succeeded  by  an  essay  concerning  earth, 
water,  sun,  and  air,  and  the  process  of  nature  in 
vegetation.  The  raising  of  forest  trees  is  treated, 
and  of  the  timbers  in  parks  and  policies.  The 
water-works  are  described  that  must  be  formed  in 
pleasure  grounds,  with  the  grasses  and  gravel 
walks.  Figures  and  delineations  are  given  of  the 
landscape  gardening,  plots  and  designs  of  various 
kinds,  for  the  use  of  gardeners,  with  the  applica- 
tion of  instruments  for  the  special  purpose. 
Orchards  and  fruit  gardens  are  largely  treated, 
and  woods  and  groves  described  and  figured. 

The  agricultural  part  of  the  work  occupies  tie 
second  part  of  the  third  volume,  and  is  contained 
in  six  chapters.  The  sections  mention  the  sul)jcct 
matter,  as  the  management  and.  improvement  of 
arable  land  by  the  plough,  spade,  &c. ;  of  winter 
fallowing ;  of  earths,  and  their  improvements  ;  of 
the  nature  of  dungs,  sheep,  and  hogs,  poultry ;  of 
marie,  chalk,  and  lime,  used  before  sowing  ;  the 
superficial  dressings  are,  coal-ashes,  wood-ashes, 
kiln-ashes,  saw-dust,  turf-ashes,  lime,  malt-dust, 
sea-sand,  loame,  loamy  sand,  burnt  vegetables, 
soap  and  pot  ashes,  soot,  rags,  pigeon's  dung,  sea 
shells,  burn-bating,  burning  of  meadows  and  pas- 
ture ground  by  heath  and  fern,  claying,  and  by 
enclosures;  of  ploughs  and  ploughing;  of  sowing; 
of  draining  of  lands ;  the  conclusion  is  on  hop- 
yards  and  the  management. 

Switzer  has  ever  been  highly  esteemed  by  gar- 
deners of  the  higher  degree ;  and  it  must  be  added 
that  the  portion  of  his  work  on  agriculture  shou  s 
a  very  correct  information,  a  quick  sense,  and  a 
sound  judgment.  With  the  exception  of  some  few 
crotchets,  which  enlightened  practice  has  removed, 
modem  farming  finds  nothing  to  reject  in  tlio 
writings  of  Switzer.  The  old  doctrine  about 
nitrous  salts  still  lingered,  but  did  not  exist  in 
much  vigour  since  the  days  of  Plat.  It  yielded  lo 
the  gradual  progress  of  scientific  knowledge. 
Switzer  died  in  1745. 
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LXXIL— Bradlby,  1721. 

Richard  Bradley,  F.R.S.,  was  professor  of 
botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  a 
most  volaminous  writer  on  agriculture  and  botany. 
Died  in  1732.  Of  his  numerous  works,  the  fol- 
owing  ones  relate  to  our  purpose  :—*' Philoso- 
))bical  treatise  of  husbandry  and  gardening,"  Lon- 
don, 1721,  4to.  "Treatise  concerning  the  fallowing 
of  ground,  raising  of  grass  seeds,  and  the  training 
of  lint  and  hemp,*'  London,  1724,  4to.  "General 
treatise  of  husbandry  and  gardening,"  London, 
1726,  2  vols.,  8vo.  "  Riches  of  a  hop  garden  ex- 
plained," London,  1729,  8vo.  **  A  complete  body 
of  husbandry,"  London,  1 729,  8vo.  "  Experi- 
mental husbandman  and  gardener,"  London,  1729, 
folio.  "  Proposals  for  the  improvement  of  waste 
lands,"  London,  1730,  8vo.  "  British  housewife 
and  gardener's  companion,"  8vo,  2  vols.,  1730. 

The  works  of  Bradley  have  never  b2en  properly 
distinguished— no  two  lists  of  authors  agree  either 
in  the  number  or  date  of  his  publications.  Addi- 
tions were  made  from  time  to  time,  and  there  never 
has  been  a  complete  edition  of  them  all.  The  above 
list  has  been  selected  as  appearing  to  contain  the 
chief  works  on  our  special  subject. 

The  libraries  of  the  British  Museum  contain  only 
two  of  Bradley's  agncultural  works  :  "  The  com- 
plete body  of  husbandry,"  and  **  Gentleman  and 
farmer's  guide  in  regard  to  cattle."  The  first  book 
is  an  octavo,  of  372  pages,  in  18  chapters,  which 
treat  of  soils,  water,  air,  and  heat — their  influence 
on  vegetables;  ef  manures;  of  manuring  barren 
lands ;  of  the  making  of  potash ;  of  composts,  or 
mixt  manures;  of  draining  and  watering  of  lands; 
of  the  improvements  of  bushy  and  mossy  ground ; 
of  bushy  ground  never  before  arable ;  of  improving 
furze,  or  gorse,  or  whin  ground ;  of  improving 
broom  ground,  and  the  use  of  broom ;  of  the  im- 
provement of  heath  ground,  and  fern  or  brake 
ground;  of  the  improvement  of  flinty  or  dry 
chalky  ground,  and  of  limestone  land;  of  im- 
proving soils  by  means  of  the  natural  plants ;  of 
the  improvement  of  ground  by  the  shifting  of 
crops ;  of  the  improvement  of  lands  by  enclosures, 
the  repairing  of  highways,  and  the  preservation  of 
game ;  the  method  of  stocking  a  farm  of  300  acres 
of  arable  land ;  expense  of  stocking  a  grass  form, 
both  of  grazing  and  meadow  ground ;  of  horses, 
which  is  the  concluding  chapter. 

llie  author  quotes  very  largely  from  Fitzher- 
bert,  and  mentions  Hartlib,  Houghton,  and  Morti- 
mer. The  subjects  are  most  sensibly  handled,  and 
show  a  very  well  informed  and  comprehensive 
mind.  ITie  stocking  of  a  farm  of  300  acres  of 
arable  land  costs  £415,  including  £100  for  house- 
hold furniture.  The  profits  of  a  ewe  in  the  year 
is  58.,  and  of  a  hog  20s.,  and  the  poultry  on  such 


a  farm  will  yield  £40.  The  yearly  ezpenaes  are 
£586  88.  6d.,  including  the  rent  of  £150.  The 
profits  are  £800,  leaving  £214  for  clear  profit 
yearly. 

Bradley  has  introduced  more  methodical  ar- 
rangement than  the  preceding  writers  on  agricul- 
ture ;  but  much  still  remained  to  be  done  on  that 
point,  one  of  the  most  important  in  all  the  records 
of  writing. 

The  book  on  cattle  and  other  animals  is  an 
octavo  of  352  pages,  in  four  chapters  :  On  sheep; 
on  swine,  and  their  improvement;  on  the  boll, 
cow,  and  ox ;  on  horses.  The  sheep  has  the  pre- 
ference of  being  first  treated,  on  account  of  the 
great  value  from  the  wool,  flesh,  tallow,  and  skin. 
The  rot  is  much  discussed— the  causes  and  pre- 
vention. The  falling,  yeaning,  and  castrating  of 
lambs,  are  fully  described ;  and  the  severing  Ac 
sheep  and  parting  the  flocks.  The  washing  and 
shearing  are  well  described,  with  a  long  quotation 
from  Fitzherbert.  The  management  of  wooL  and 
the  application  of  it,  occupy  twelve  pages.  Dit 
distempers  of  sheep  are  accompanied  with  the 
cures,  which  concludes  the  first  chapter, 

Tlie  second  chapter,  on  swine,  reckons  the  crea- 
ture kept  with  little  trouble,  and  profitable  in  every 
part  of  it.  It  is  the  chief  support  of  the  kitchen, 
and  the  kitchen  is  the  chief  support  of  the  swine. 
The  farmer  is  very  improvident  who  buys  bacon, 
or  seeks  pork  of  the  butcher ;  for  there  is  to  them 
who  understand  the  management  of  swine  a 
greater  advantage  than  can  accrue  to  those  who 
keep  the  larger  sort  of  cattle,  either  in  breeding 
swine  for  pork  or  bacon.  The  edible  parts  of  the 
hog  afiford  more  variety  of  tastes  than  either  sheep, 
oxen,  or  twenty  other  creatures  besides.  After 
this  eulogium  on  swine,  the  author  describes  the 
dififerent  kinds  then  living  in  England,  prefenvag 
the  black  breed  for  sweetness  of  flesh,  fecundity, 
and  quick  fattening.  The  cross  between  that 
breed  and  the  large  white  hog  is  much  recom- 
mended, as  needing  little  care  and  yielding  most 
profit.  The  author  recommends  an  animal  of  the 
middling  size :  and,  notwithstanding  the  old  and 
very  common  opinion  to  the  contrary,  he  thinks 
the  pig  is  cleanly  in  its  habits,  and  adWses  the 
comfortable  accommodation.  Not  more  than  two 
broods  of  pigs  must  come  from  a  sow  within  the 
year,  as  many  farrowinga  will  very  injuriously 
weaken  the  animal.  The  very  ample  feeding  of 
the  sow  with  juicy  food  is  strongly  urged  during  the 
suckling  period,  in  order  both  to  support  the  sow 
and  to  rear  a  strong  and  healthy  progeny.  Barley- 
meal  is  much  recommended,  with  wash,  whey,  and 
grains,  and  all  juicy  matters  in  a  liquid  form.  Pigs 
are  to  be  early  learned  to  drink  mixed  wheys  and 
other  liquids.    The  sow  may  breed  till  six  years 
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old,  and  then  fattened.  Good  directione  are  given 
in  the  feeding  of  hogs  for  pork  and  haoon^  for 
curing  bacon  and  hams.  The  distempers  of  swine 
are  then  specified,  and  the  remedies  given. 

The  third  chapter,  on  the  bull,  cow,  and  ox, 
begins  with  a  view  of  what  relates  to  kine  from  the 
ancient  writers  of  husbandry.  England  has  ever 
possessed  some  of  the  best  breeds  of  kine,  which 
are  modified  in  the  districts  being  barren  or  fertile 
in  the  soil.  The  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Somerset 
are  mentioned  as  producing  large  beasts,  generally 
of  a  red  colour,  or  cross- stain,  between  them  and 
the  black.  There  were  white  cattle  in  Surrey, 
which  yielded  the  richest  milk,  and  then  their  flesh 
more  readily  received  the  salt.  The  best  oxen  had 
the  following  properties  :~  Large,  well-knit,  and 
sound  limbs;  a  long,  large,  and  deep-sided  body ; 
white-homed,  broad-foreheaded,  great-eyed,  and 
black;  ears  rough  and  hairy ;  jaws  large  and  wide; 
lips  blackish,  neck  well  brawned  and  thick ;  dew- 
lap large,  and  hanging  down  from  the  neck  to  the 
knees ;  shoulders  broad ;  hide  not  hard,  nor  stub- 
born to  the  feeling ;  belly  deep ;  legs  well  set,  full 
of  sinews,  and  straight,  rather  short  than  long,  the 
better  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body ;  knees 
straight,  and  great  feet,  one  far  from  another,  not 
broad  nor  turning  in,  but  easily  spreading ;  hair  of 
all  the  body  thick  and  short ;  tail  long,  and  big 
haired.  Cattle  bred  on  the  ground  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  strangers.  Milking  cows  are  (o  be  high 
of  stature,  long-bodied,  having  great  udders,  broad 
forehead,  fair  horns,  and  smooth,  and  almost  all 
other  tokens  that  are  required  in  the  bull ;  cows 
may  breed  till  twelve  yeArs  old.  The  first  calf  to 
be  dropped  at  the  age  of  three  years,  and  come  best 
in  the  month  of  March.  Bradley  recommended 
that  all  calves  suck  the  dam.  The  vealing  process 
is  well  described,  and  the  calf  pens  have  a  vacant 
floor  underneath.  The  diseases  of  calves  are 
treated,  and  the  cures  prescribed.  The  manufac- 
ture of  milk'  into  cheese  and  butter  is  detailed  at 
length,  and  a  section  is  devoted  to  the  breaking  of 
oxen  to  the  yoke  or  draught;  a  second  to  the 
structure  of  ox  stalls;  a  third  to  the  feeding  of 
oxen ;  a  fourth  to  the  use  of  the  parts  of  the  body 
of  kine;  and  another  on  the  distempers  of  kine, 
and  the  cures. 

The  fourth  chapter,  on  horses,  treats  the  breed- 
ing and  training  of  the  animal  in  the  various  breeds 
which  were  then  known  and  used.  The  cross 
between  the  Barb  and  the  English  mare  is  parti- 
cularly related.  The  best  horses  are  got  from 
foreign  stallions  and  English  mares;  black 
colour  is  hardy  and  enduring ;  white  is  delicate  ; 
chesnut  and  brown  bay  are  strong  and  spirited ;  and 
the  grey  which  tends  to  black  is  stronger  than  the 
white  greys.    The  origin  of  the  pie-bald  colour  is 


much  discuised,  but  left  unresolved.  A  fine- 
formed  animal  may  not  possess  the  reqiusite  spirit 
nor  strength.  The  bright  bay  colour,  with  black 
mane  and  tail,  the  bright  bay,  and  the  dapple  gray, 
are  the  best  colours,  the  most  pleasing,  and  the 
most  lasting.  The  breaking  of  young  horses  is 
accompanied  with  drawings  of  the  bridles  and 
saddles  necessary  for  that  purpose.  This  part  of 
the  work  seems  to  be  unduly  lengthened,  and  is 
followed  by  a  section  on  the  distempers  of  horses 
and  the  cures,  which  concludes  the  work. 

The  work  of  Bradley  is  the  first  systematic  pro- 
duction on  the  animals  of  the  farm,  and  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  special  object.  It  possesses 
much  merit,  and  is  as  well  arranged  and  expressed 
as  any  modem  work  on  the  subject.  Poultry 
might  have  been  added,  which  would  have  com- 
pleted the  farmer's  store  of  beasts  that  are  reared 
for  his  advantage. 

The  industry  and  talents  of  Bradley  were  not 
mean,  and,  though  unadomed  by  deep  learning, 
they  procured  him  a  very  reputable  degree  of  re- 
spect with  posterity,  though  it  is  said  he  was  defi- 
cient in  the  upright  integrity  and  propriety  of  con- 
duct which,  beyond  any  endowments  of  nature^ 
stamp  the  character  of  a  man.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  led  the  world  both  in  agriculture  and 
botany.  His  "  Dictionarium  botanicum  **  was  the 
first  attempt  of  the  kind  in  England,  and  exotic 
botany  was  indebted  to  him  for  an  undertaking 
which  he  did  not  live  to  execute.  This  was ''  His- 
toria  plantamm  succulentarum,"  of  which  only  five 
parts  were  published.  His  *'  New  improvement  of 
planting  and  gardening  "  went  through  several 
editions,  as  did  his  "  Gentleman's  and  gardener's 
calendar."  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  "  General 
treatise  of  husbandry  and  gardening ;"  and  his 
''  Philosophical  account  of  the  works  of  nature  " 
was  a  popular,  instmctive,  and  entertaining  work, 
and  continued  in  repute  several  years.  It  seems 
Bradley  had  forwarded  qualifications  and  urged 
pretensions  which  he  was  unable  to  vindicate  and 
fulfil,  and  it  was  proposed  to  dismiss  him  from  his 
professorship,  when  he  died  in  November,  1732. 
A  regret  is  due  that  any  slur  or  blemish  should 
attach  to  a  name  that  dignified  and  forwarded  a 
science  and  an  art  which  have  no  superiors  in  en- 
lightening the  mind  and  improving  the  condition 
of  the  human  race.  The  offence  of  Bradley  was 
neither  immoral  nor  criminal,  and  a  just  charily 
may  decide  that  the  good  efiSacted  very  much  over- 
balances any  delinquency  that  was  incurred. 

LXXIII.—MOLBS  WORTH,  1723. 

Weston  writes,  in  his  catalogue  of  authors,  that 
Lord  Molesworlh  was  the  author  of  "  Some  con- 
siderations for  the  promoting  of  agticultiu-e  and 
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employing  the  poor,"  Dublin,  in  4to.  Robert 
Viscount  Molesworth,  of  Swordes,  in  Ireland,  was 
an  eminent  statesman  and  polite  writer,  zealously 
espoused  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  was  sent  by 
King  William  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Den- 
mark, of  which  country  he  wrote  "  An  account." 
He  gave  great  offence  in  this  work,  and  the  fault 
lay  on  the  side  of  the  writer  by  universal  opinion. 
It  seems  he  was  unlucky  in  his  expressions,  as  he 
was  more  than  once  removed  from  the  privy 
council  of  Anne  and  George  I. ;  but  he  was  much 
noticed  :  was  a  commissioner  of  trade  and  planta- 
tions, fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  continued 
to  serve  his  country  with  zeal  and  industry  till  the 
two  last  years  of  his  life,  which  he  spent  in  studious 
and  learned  retirement.  He  was  Baron  of  Philips- 
town,  and  Viscount  Molesworth,  of  Swordes,  and 
died  in  17*25,  at  his  seat  at  Breedenstown,  in  the 
county  of  Dublin.  Few  men  of  his  fortune  and 
quality  were  more  learned  or  more  highly  esteemed 
by  men  of  learning.  He  was  intimate  with  Shafts- 
bury,  and  corresponded  with  Locke,  and  treated 
by  all  with  the  highest  regard. 

The  libraries  of  the  British  Museum  do  not  con* 
tain  the  book  now  mentioned;  but  it  is  written 
among  Lord  Molesworth's  works  in  the  accounts 
of  his  life  and  publications.  A  regret  is  due  to  the 
want  of  it  on  the  subject  of  the  poor,  as  that  con- 
sideration still  forms  the  grand  puzzle  of  every 
social  policy,  and  the  enigma  which  defies  solution. 
Probably  the  learned  and  benevolent  mind  of 
Molesworth  may  have  suggested  some  remedy 
which,  like  all  other  applications  for  the  public 
good,  does  not  demand  such  a  vast  extent  of 
natural  parts,  as  an  exertion  of  honesty,  that  is 
much  beyond  what  the  world  has  yet  been  blessed 
with  enjoying  or  beholding. 

LXXIV.— Knowles,  1724. 

Weston  states  that  George  KnoM^les  wrote  a 
"  Treatise  on  the  manner  of  fallowing  ground, 
raising  of  grass  seed,  and  training  lint  and  hemp," 
in  r2mo.  No  other  list  of  authors,  nor  any  hbrary 
of  books,  contains  this  work,  though  the  other 
work  is  mentioned  that  is  ascribed  by  Weston  to 
George  Knowles,  ''  Materia  medica  botanica, 
poema."  The  insertion  of  the  name  in  our  bio- 
graphy rests  on  the  sole  authority  of  Weston. 

LXXV.— Lawrence,  1726. 

John  Lawrence,  M.A.,  was  rector  of  Bishops 
Wearmouth,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  in  1721, 
and  prebendary  of  Salisbury  in  1723.  He  died  at 
his  rectory  in  1/32.  His  early  attention  to  gar- 
dening produced  several  works  on  that  subject,  as 
"  The  clergyman's  recreation,"  "  The  gentleman's 
recreation,"     **  The   fruit  -  gardener's    calendar," 


"  Paradise  regained,"  a  poem  on  gardening.  He 
published  in  1726  "  The  new  system  of  agricul- 
ture," being  a  complete  body  of  husbandry  and 
gardening  in  all  the  parts  of  them.  The  volume  is 
a  large  folio,  in  five  books,  of  which  only  the  first 
relates  to  agriculture.  It  describes  meadows  and 
tillage  lands,  ploughs  and  ploughing^  Eowing  of 
grains,  manures,  the  plants  used  in  the  various 
kinds ;  animals  of  all  sorts,  and  the  productions 
from  them :  minerals  are  added,  and  the  working 
of  the  materials.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole 
work  treats  the  hindrances  to  improvements  by 
reason  of  beasts  and  weeds.  Elemental  matters 
are  largely  discussed,  which  was  a  favourite  topic 
with  the  olden  writers,  and  not  discarded  in 
Laurence's  day.  This  author  did  not  add  any- 
thing new  to  agriculture,  but  seems  to  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  best  practice  of  his  time. 

LXXVL— Lawrence,  1727. 

Edward  Lawrence,  land  surveyor,  was  brother 
to  the  last-mentioned  author,  and  wrote  "  Young 
surveyor's  guide,"  London,  1726,  12mo.  "  The 
duty  of  a  steward  to  his  lord,  with  an  appendix  on 
farming,"  London,  1727, 4to.  This  volume  contains 
212  quarto  pages,  and  a  long  introduction  enumer- 
ates the  evils  and  loss  from  improper  stewardships. 
The  duties  of  a  competent  steward  are  detailed  in 
36  articles,  most  of  which  are  used  in  the  best 
modern  practice.  He  prohibits  the  keeping  of 
rabbits,  and  much  game  of  any  kind,  and  forbids 
any  grounds  to  be  pared  and  burned.  The  ability 
and  substance  of  a  tenant  should  be  well  known 
before  a  farm  is  let  to  him,  otherwise  great  incon- 
venience may  follow,  and  loss  to  both  parties.  The 
sub-letting  of  lands  is  forbidden,  and  farms  are  to 
be  augmented  in  size  gradually  as  the  terms  of 
holding  are  expired.  The  work  shows  an  en- 
lightened knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  contributes 
a  large  advancement  in  agriculture.  The  forms  of 
cash  and  rental  books  are  valuable  even  at  this 
day. 

A  long  appendix  of  20  articles  gives  as  many 
directions  to  the  farmer  on  points  of  interest  to  the 
practice  of  his  business.     Clover  and  trefoil  are 
much  recommended,  and  lime  in  being  rolled  into 
the  ground.    Turnips  are  a  great  improver  of  land 
— must  be  hoed  and  well  cleaned.    The   list  of 
manures  does  not  add  any  new  substance,  and  the 
application  to  the  soil  is  done  as  with  the  previous 
writers.    The   artificial    grasses    are    clover,    rye 
grass,  sainfoin,  lucerne,  vetches,  lentils,  tares,  and 
buck-wheat.    Twelve  pounds  of  clover  sows  an 
acre,  3  bushels  of  ray  grass,  4  bushels  of  sainfoin, 
and  14  lbs.  of  lucerne.  Vetches,  in  both  the  winter 
and  summer  variety,   are  great  improvers  of  the 
ground. 
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The  practical  knowledge  of  this  author  wa«  very  i 
conect  ami  enlightened  on  every  point,  and  be  ' 
roust  be  rcclioned  a  very  proioinent  character  in 
the  proi^esB  of  af^riculture.  The  hoeing  of  tur- 
nips, and  the  coQeuming  on  the  groaud  hy  sheep, 
are  well  described  and  recommended.  The  regret 
is  that  he  had  not  written  more.  The  condenEed 
mode  of  writing  marks  a  new  era  in  the  agricuU 
lural  world. 

Weston  writes  Lawrence  as  being  the  author  of 
the  "Gentleman  farmer,"  and  "Proposals  for 
draining  Bedford  level."  'Iliese  worka  are  not 
found  in  any  other  list  in  attachment  to  the  uanie 
of  Lawrence ;  and,  as  Weston  does  not  make  any 
mention  of  Edward  Lawrence,  some  mistake  may 
have  placed  the  work  to  a  wrong  name. 
LXXVU.-DovE,  1728. 

John  Dove  wrote  "Strictures  on  agriculture, 
wherein  a  discovery  of  the  physical  causes  of  vege- 
tation, of  the  food  of  plants,  and  the  rudiments  of 
tillage  is  attempted,"  He  ivrole  in  the  "  Philoso- 
phical Transactions "  of  a  surprising  shoal  of 
pumice  Btoaea  found  floating  on  the  sea,  172B, 
vol.  riii.,  p.  234.  This  amrll  volume  occupies  only 
60  duodecimo  pages,  and  is  exclusively  a  philoso- 
phical essay  on  improving  land,  dearness  of  pro- 
visions, rights  of  property,  and  foolishneas  of 
govemorfl  who  have  only  one  eye,  and  blink  witli 
that.  The  author  does  not  elate  any  practical 
knowledge,  and  is  little  noticed. 

LXXVIIL— BVB,  1730. 

George  Rye  wrote  "  Observations  on  agricul- 
ture," Dublin,  1730,  8vo.    This  statement  is  writ- 


tea  in  the  list  of  authors  by  Weston  and  Loudon, 
and  in  tbe  "  Bibliotheca  firilannica  j"  but  the 
book  is  not  found  in  the  libraries  of  the  British 
Museum. 

LXXIX.— MACKtNTOSii,  1730. 

Brigadier  Mackintosh  wrote  "Essay  on  ways 
and  means  for  enclosing,  following,  planting,  &c., 
Scotland,  and  that  for  sixteen  years  at  farthest," 
Edin.,  8vo.,  1730.  This  book  fills  295  pages  of 
small  octavo,  and  contains  besides,  the  "  Essay  on 
enclosing  the  nation,  the  laws  for  encouraging 
planting  and  pohcy,  auent  the  manufi:  during  of 
hneu  cloth,  and  aneut  repairing  highways."  This 
essay  argues  very  strongly  in  favour  of  enclosing 
lands,  making  plantations,  and  fallowing.  The 
author  seems  to  have  been  an  educated  person, 
and  to  have  entertained  very  sound  views  and  en- 
larged comprehensions. 

LXXX.— RicHAHDS,  1730. 

John  Richards,  of  Eion,  wrote  "The  gentle- 
man's steward,  and  tenants  of  manors  instructed," 
London,  Svo.,  1730.  The  book  is  of  127  pages, 
and  bound  into  a  volume,  with  anonymous  essays 
on  agricultural  subjects.  It  treats  the  values  of 
freeholds,  copyholds,  and  leaseholds,  on  lives  and 
for  years,  with  the  disbnrsements  and  casualties 
that  houses  and  lands  ate  exposed  to,  with  many 
tables  for  valuing  estates  on  hves,  with  the  use  and 
descriplion  of  an  instrument  for  discovering  the 
number  of  feet  in  any  timber  trees  before  they  are 
cut  down,  by  inspection  only.  The  book  could 
have  been  useful  only  in  some  few  cases  of  occur- 
ring practice. 


LONDON     FARMER'S    CLUB. 
LECIURE   ON   THE    USE   AND   ABUSE    OF   LIME   IN  AGRICULTURE. 


Princlp*!  lit  ihf  Agrlpuliunil  mil  Che 
ThD  first  monthly  dlicaisiDa,  afttr  the  aatumnnl  re- 
cets,  tiMk  (iluca  at  the  Club  Roomi,  Btackfriars,  on 
Mondny  erening  lilt ;  Mr.  R.  Biker,  at  Wriltle,  in  tbc 
cliiir.  The  subject  wu  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Nea- 
bit,  and  wss  thus  stituil  in  the  urd — "  On  the  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Limestone  in  Agrioulture,  and  the  Propertiei 
of  diflPerent  kinds  oF  Limesloue." 

After  a  few  introductory  obserrslioDS  from  the  Cbsir- 

Mr.  NesncT  Ifaen  said:  Mr.  Cbairman  and  gentle- 
inen,  I  fee)  conaidcrsble  diKdence  in  Bltemptiag, 
within  one  thort  boar,  to  bring  forward  such  m  impart- 
ant  subject  u  tlikt  upon  tbe  esni.  Tiic  use  of  lime  in 
■gricDltare  bis,  u  yon  are  well  aware,  been  known  (rom 


C^llcgf,  * 


ir  London 


the  remotest  ages;  and  the  relalians  of  the  different 
kinds  of  liniestoDe,  tbe  composition  of  lime  and  its  sc- 
tion  in  the  soil,  these  are  matters  upon  whieh  ■  book 
might  be  written  with  much  more  facility  than  a  ieotnie 
could  be  dcliiered  so  as  to  embnce  tbe  leading  points. 
However,  as  I  hire  only  a  limited  period  for  introducmg 
tbe  subject,  I  most  do  the  best  I  e*n  to  bring  before  joa 
its  salient  features.  Kow,  in  the  fi  nt  place,  it  may  bo 
a*  welt  to  describe  the  principal  limestones  of  this  king- 
dom, and  to  stite  in  whst  direction  they  are  diittibuted. 
We  have  in  Englsnd  three  great  diriiious  oftimeitono 
rocks.  Tbefirat  furmation  to  the  eastward  is  tbe  chilk 
which,  beginning  at  Flimbaron|h  Hrad,  in  Yorkshire, 
goes  sontb-weitmrd  to   Donetihiro,    and,   making  a 
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small  bend,  performs  the  circuits  of  Kent,  Sosiez, 
Surrey,  and  Hampihire,  stretching  from  Beachy  Head 
round  to  Folkestone  and  Dover.  This  chalk  also  dips 
under  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Essex,  and  part 
of  Kent ;  and  wherever  you  bore  in  those  counties  which 
lie  eastward  of  the  chalk,  you  come  to  the  chalk  again. 
You  have  then  from  the  Wash,  and  extending  right 
through  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  a  soft  clay ;  in  fact, 
the  very  indentation  of  the  country  In  that  direction  is 
owing  to  the  soft  clay  intenrecing  between  the  chalk  and 
oolite.  Passing  that  to  the  westward  of  the  fens  you 
have  the  oolite  formation,  which  in  its  tarious  characters 
extends  from  the  Yorkshire  coast  near  Scarborough, 
through  Rockingham  Forest,  in  Noltinghamshire,  to 
the  Cots  wold  Hills,  and  terminates  in  the  sea  at 
Bridport,  in  Dorsetshire.  The  oolites  oontain  three 
varieties  of  limestone.  First,  there  is  what  Is  termed  the 
Portland  oolite,  found  chiefly  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  but 
of  which  a  little  is  found  near  Aylesbury.  Then  there  is 
the  middle  oolite ;  and  there  is,  farther,  the  inferior 
oolite  found  largely  near  Bridport.  All  these  oolites 
furnish  very  good  lime.  Besides  these,  there  is  the 
great  development  of  mountain  limestone  which  is  found 
very  extensively  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Yorkshire,  in  that  part  of  Derbyshire 
which  is  called  '*The  Peak/'  and  in  other  districU 
farther  to  the  south.  I  now  come  to  the  next  divi- 
sion of  limestone,  that  which  is  found  near  Torquay  and 
in  certain  parts  of  Exmoor.  This  is  a  specimen  [exhi* 
biting  one]  of  the  kind  of  lime*stone  which  is  found  at 
Exmoor.  This  spedes  of  lime  Is  not  very  largely  deve- 
loped in  this  country ;  but  it  exists  in  two  or  three 
places,  and,  fortunately,  just  where  it  is  most  wanted. 
We  have  also  in  the  old  red  sandstone,  or  Devonian,  the 
cornstones  or  nodular  masses  of  limestone,  found  in 
Hertfordshire,  which  make  good  lime.  We  have, 
moreover,  the  Silurian  limestone,  which  is  very  much 
developed  in  some  parts  of  Wales.  This  limestone  is  also 
found  in  large  quantities  near  Dudley,  and  many  persons 
present  have  perhaps  seen  the  limestone  which  is  called 
**  Dudley  limestone."  The  same  limestone  is  also  found 
in  an  adjoining  county,  Shropshire,  where  it  is  known 
under  the  name  of  **  Wenlock  limestone."  There  is, 
also,  the  primitive  limestone  found  in  some  parts  of 
Devon  snd  Cornwall.  Another  limestone  1  should 
not  omit  to  mention,  is  the  shelly  limestone  of  the 
wealden  formation,  found  at  Bethendeji,  Kent,  Pet- 
worth,  Sussex,  and  in  the  lale  of  Pnrbeck,  Dorset. 
These,  then,  are  the  principal  divisions  of  limestone; 
and  let  me  observe  that  they  are  so  distributed  on  the 
whole,  as  to  leave  very  few  parts  of  the  country  without 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  obtain  a  supply  within  a 
distance  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  miles.  Well,  now,  having 
mentioned  the  distribution  of  these  limestones,  I  will 
next  proceed  to  speak  of  their  composition.  Limestones 
have  been  considered  by  some  persons  to  be  valuable  in 
proportion  to  their  purity  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  proportion 
to  the  absence  of  anything  else  but  carbonate  of  lime.  Yon 
are  aware,  I  presume,  that  limestone  is  itself  §  carbonate 


of  lime.  A  pure  limestone  ooii%iaU  of  22  parts  of  oar- 
bonic  add  and  28  of  lime.  When  the  limestone  ia  heated 
in  the  furnace,  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off,  and  pare 
lime  ia  left  behhid ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  be  pare,  if 
the  limestone  itself  were  pure.  1  was  remarking  that  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  purer  limestone  ia  the  better. 
Now,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  to  yon  that  anch  is  not 
the  fact,  but  that  impure  limestone—that  is  to  say,  lime- 
stone containing  other  substances  besides  carbonate  of 
lime,<-is  probably  that  which  is  best  adapted  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  There  are  no  limestonea  found  per- 
fectly pure ;  all  contain  a  certain  amount  of  moisture, 
silica,  iron,  alumina,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  eren  a  little 
sulphate  of  lime.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  lime- 
stones must  be  the  better  for  any  phosphate  of  lime 
which  they  may  contain.  As  you  are  continually  putting 
into  the  soil  bones  and  other  substances,  because  they 
contain  phosphate  of  lime,  it  is  clear  that  those  lime- 
stones which  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  phosphate 
of  lime  are  the  moat  valuable,  supposing  the  other  con- 
stituents to  be  the  same.  We  have  analysed  qualitatively 
in  our  laboratory  some  hundreds  of  specimens  of  lime- 
stones. None  were  found  deficient  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  probably  the  average  proportion  waa  1  per  cent. 
Many  limestones  contain  much  more  than  1  per  cent : 
some  contain  as  much  as  3  or  4  per  cent. ;  but,  sup- 
posing limestones  to  contain  on  the  average  1  per  cent, 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  in  that  case  10  tons  of  lime- 
stone, or  its  equivalent  of  5  or  6  tons  of  lime  pat 
on  the  land  would  furnish  2  cwt.  of  bone  earth  per 
acre,  which  I  need  not  tell  you  would  be  a  considerable 
dressing,  and  would  prove  advantageous  to  the  soil  for 
years  afterwards.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  quite  dear  that 
limestones  which  contain  2,  3,  or  4  per  cent,  are  prefer- 
able to  others  which  contain  only  1  or  f  per  cent.  Well, 
then,  many  limestones  also  contain  silica  in  a  soluble 
state,  in  such  a  state  that  when  put  on  the  land  it  is 
easily  acted  upon,  and,  in  fact,  disintegrated.  I  think 
it  very  likely  that  a  limestone  which  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  such  a  substance  as  silica  in  a  soluble  state 
is  preferable  to  what  is  called  *'  pure  limestone."  Many 
limestones  also  contain  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypeun, 
and  even  they  are  better  adapted  for  general  use  than 
such  as  approach  nearer  to  a  state  of  purity.  You 
will  thus  see,  that  my  opinion  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject  is,  that  it  is  not  the 
purest  kinds  of  limestone,  which  are  calculated  to  ooafier 
the  greatest  benefit  upon  the  farmer,  but  that  those 
which  contain  a  certain  amount  of  what  are  called  isi* 
purities  are  the  beat  adapted  to  agriculture,  bcoaase 
they  convey  to  the  soil  other  constituents  betides  the 
calcareous  matter.  Now  it  would  be  impossible  for  me, 
within  the  limits  to  which  I  am  restricted,  to  give  jou  a 
distinct  idea  of  the  different  kinds  of  lime-stone.  Indeed 
I  may  remark  that  the  subject  has  not  been  sufficiently 
inveatigated  to  enable  me  to  enter  into  it  as  fully  as  I 
could  desire,  and  it  would  require  much  more  tiaie  than 
I  have  had  at  my  disposal  to  make  the  nnnraisrj 
analyses.    I  had  intende4--and  if  my  lecture  kad  been 
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pottponed  for  a  twelvemontit,  I  ihould  probably  hare 
been  in  a  position — to  bring  under  your  notice  the  re- 
mits of  the  analyiei  of  some  of  the  chief  lime -stones  of 
the  kingdom ;  bat  as  the  task  of  analysing  wonld  occupy 
three  or  four  months,  you  may  easily  concei?e  why  I  hate 
not  been  able  to  execute  the  whole.  Speaking  of  the  chalks 
generally,  however,  I  may  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  we 
have  three  distinct  kinds,  the  upper  and  the  lower,  and 
the  chalk  marl,  and  that  they  are  distinguished  by  the  fact 
of  the  lower  chalk  containing  a  greater  amount  of  silica 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  by  being  more  easily  acted 
upon  by  frost,  than  the  upper  chalk.  The  chalk  marl, 
below  the  lower  chalk,  contains  a  greater  amount  of 
phosphate  of  lime  than  either  of  the  others,  and  wherever 
that  is  put  on  the  land  great  benefit  is  derived  from  it. 
Tlie  next  lime-stone  that  I  shall  notice  is  the  weald 
lime-stone.  It  is  a  ftresh-water  limestone;  that  is  to 
say,  the  shells  which  are  found  in  it  are  fresh-water 
shells ;  and  it  is  found  at  Bethenden,  in  Kent,  at  Pet- 
worth,  in  Sussex,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  in  Dorset- 
shire. This  is  a  specimen  of  the  lime-stone  to  which  I 
am  now  referring  [exhibiting  the  specimen].  It  is  the 
kind  of  lime-stone  which  was  used,  during  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus,  in  laying  the  foondations  of  old  London 
Bridge.  It  contains  about  20  per  cent  of  earthy  matter, 
and  when  properly  burnt  into  lime  it  proves  very  valua- 
ble to  the  land.  The  next  lime-stones  are  the  oolites, 
well  known  at  Pickering,  in  Yorkshire,  at  Norihampton, 
at  Higham  Ferrers,  and  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  country. 
All  these  lime-stones  contain  amidst  a  quantity  of  earthy 
matter  f  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  next  class 
of  lime-stones  are  the  lias,  which  are  found  in  nodular 
masses  aboat  Whitby  and  Lyme  Regis,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  which  are  generally  sent  to 
London  to  make  cement.  Below  the  lias  lime-stones  we 
have  the  mountain  Ume*  stone,  which  is  well  seen  in 
Derbyshire,  particularly  at  Crich  Cliff.  Many  of  you 
may  have  observed  a  number  of  lime-kilns,  in  passing 
by  railway  just  where  you  turn  off  for  Matlock.  This 
is  an  exceedingly  good  lime-stone,  and  is  sent  for  miles 
to  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  for  which  it  is  found 
extremely  beneficial.  Next,  there  is  the  lime- stone 
which  is  found  near  Birmingham,  at  Dudley.  That  is  a 
lime-stone  which  has  been  pushed  up  by  volcanic  action 
and  thus  it  has  been  intruded  into  a  spot  which  it 
would  not  otherwise  have  occupied.  That,  too,  is  a 
very  good  limestone ;  some  parts  are  very  earthy  and 
others  very  pure ;  and  if  I  required  a  supply  myself  for 
agricultural  purposes,  I  should  certainly  not  prefer  the 
very  purest,  although  the  purest  are  of  course  preferred 
by  the  iron- masters.  We  then  have  the  lime-stones  of 
Devonshire,  which,  generally  speaking,  are  tolerably 
pure.  Well,  now,  gentlemen,  I  must  speak  next  of  the 
use  of  lime ;  and  in  doing  so,  it  will  be  neoessary  to  allude 
first  to  the  practice  of  chalking  or  marling,  and  also  of 
liming.  Now  it  has  been  found  that  the  use  of  marly 
substances  containing  calcareous  matter  is  eqaivalcnt  to 
the  use  of  lime  itself.  It  docs  not  seem  to  make  much 
difference,  generally,  whether  you  use  paloareouf  matter 


merely  in  the  state  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  whether  you 
use  chalk  disintegrated  by  frost,  or  whether  you 
use  quicklime  itself.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
dispute  on  this  point,  but  I  do  not  think  the  experience 
of  farmers  has  proved  that  there  is  much  difference 
in  the  result  between  the  use  of  quicklime  or  of  marls, 
or  of  soft  limestones  disintegrated  by  the  action  of  the 
air.  And  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  much  dif- 
ference. If  we  bum  lime,  when  it  absorbs  moisture  we 
get  it  into  the  state  of  a  very  fine  powder,  a  finer  one 
than  could  ever  be  produced  by  mechanical  means. 
This  powder^  or  slaked-lime,  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air,  and  becomes  again  the  same  carbonate  of 
lime  it  was  before  it  was  burnt.  But,  then,  its  mechanical 
condition  is  now  entirely  changed.  Instead  of  being  a 
hard  solid  mass,  it  is  a  white  friable  powder.  Burning 
is  chiefly  useful  in  the  case  of  hard  solid  limestones, 
because  by  that  means  they  are  reduced  to  a  state  of 
powder,  and  rendered  finer  probably  than  they  could  be 
by  any  mechanical  means,  and  in  that  state  they  will 
readily  act  upon  any  substance  in  the  soil.  Many  per- 
sons have  supposed  that  caustic  lime  exerts  a  great  and 
peculiar  action  in  the  soil.  I  think  that  is  very  doubt- 
ful. The  chief  use  of  burning  hard  lime-stones  is,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  that  it  reduces  them  to  a  minute  state  of 
division,  and  that  thus  they  act  more  readily  on  the 
soil.  I  am  not  at  all  singular  in  this  opinion.  I  believe 
it  is  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  chemists  who  have  examined 
the  question,  that  lime  in  its  caustic  state  does  not  exert 
any  peculiar  action,  but  that  it  is  in  the  state  of  carbo- 
nate ot  lime  that  it  exeroises  a  peculiar  influence.  Well, 
now,  you  sec  we  are  thus  brought  to  the  fact  that  marl- 
ing* putting  in  chalk  which  is  eaaily  disintegrated,  and 
applying  burnt  limestone,  all  give  the  same  result.  The 
effect  differs  only  in  proportion  to  the  solubility  or  non- 
solubility  of  the  lime-stones.  If  these  ore  very  solid,  or  if 
the  marl  containing  limestone  be  not  easily  acted  upon 
by  the  air,  you  will  find  that  those  particular  substances 
will  not  produce  so  immediate  an  effect  as  others  which 
contain  the  calcareous  material  in  a  more  soluble 
state;  that  is  to  say,  more  minutely  divided.  Well, 
then,  these  marls,  as  I  said  before,  will  also  differ 
in  their  effect,  according  to  the  quantity  of  phosphate 
of  lime  or  of  silica  and  alumina,  and  other  things  of 
that  kind,  which  they  contain.  Although  carbonate  of 
lime  may  be  the  chief  material,  yet  its  action  will  be 
modified  by  that  of  other  materials  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. You  see,  therefore,  that  limestones  may  be 
regarded  in  two  distinct  points  of  view.  First,  there  is 
the  action  of  the  calcareous  matter  purely  considered, 
and  then  there  is  the  action  of  the  materials  with  which 
it  is  connected.  Having  disposed  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  subject,  so  far  at  least  as  my  limits  would  permit, 
let  me  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  action  of  calcareous 
matter  in  the  soil.  Now,  lime,  whether  in  the  state  of 
caustic  lime  or  of  carbonate  of  lime,  has  a  distinct 
action  upon  the  mineral  ingredients  in  the  soil.  In 
our  chemical  analysis,  if  we  want  to  liberate  the  potash 
and  toda  In  the  Boily  we  take  some  of  the  Boil»  and 
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heat  it  red  hot  in  a  crucible,  with  lime.  After  this 
operation  we  can  get  all  the  potash  and  loda  from  the 
toil  by  the  action  of  water  alone.  E?en  if  we  merely 
mix  a  quantity  of  soil  with  some  lime  and  water,  so  as 
to  make  a  kind  of  milk  of  it,  and  leave  it  for  five  or 
six  months ;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  on  filtering  the 
liquid  from  it,  we  shall  find  a  considerable  amount  of 
alkali  dissolved  out  of  the  soil.  In  the  same  way,  when 
you  put  a  quantity  of  lime  into  your  soils,  and  allow 
the  atmosphere  to  act  upon  it,  the  rains  dissolve  it ; 
it  becomes  intermixed,  and  thas  acting  upon  every  por- 
tion of  the  soil  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  alkali,  which  is  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  plants,  is  liberated  for  that  purpose.  But  lime  acts 
powerfully  not  only  on  the  mineral,  but  also  on  the 
organic  matters  in  the  soil.  And  this  is  the  great  point 
which  I  shall  have  to  illustrate  to-night,  namely,  that 
lime,  when  used  in  the  soil,  acts  materially  on  the  or- 
ganic matters  which  the  soil  contains.  All  good  soils 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of  vegetable  matter,  or 
have  (he  power  of  absorbing  from  the  air  a  consider- 
able amount  of  substances  adapted  to  the  formation  of 
organic  matter.  Now,  when  you  have  lime  in  the  soil, 
whether  it  is  put  there  in  the  state  of  lime  or  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  you  have  at  once  a  determinate  action 
on  the  organic  matters  in  the  soil,  and  also  a  greater 
power  of  absorption  from  the  air.  You  have  the  de- 
composition of  roots  and  plants  and  other  vegetable 
debris  very  much  augmented  by  the  presence  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime.  These  substances  are  not  able  by 
themselves  to  decompose  sufficiently  rapidly  to  furnish 
the  greatest  amount  of  nutrition  to  the  growing  crop. 
There  can  be  no  quick  decomposition,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  substances  which  would  be  produced 
by  decomposition  would  find  nothing  with  which  they 
could  unite  ;  but  in  carbonate  of  lime  yon  have  a  sub- 
stance with  which  the  various  vegetable  acids  formed  in 
the  various  phases  of  decomposition  can  unite  at  once. 
Now,  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  gentleman  here, 
that  it  is  on  soils  which  contain  a  great  amount  of  or- 
ganic matter,  or  which  have  not  been  under  plough  for 
a  great  many  years,  that  lime  produces  the  greatest 
effect.  If  you  have  worked  your  land  for  many 
years  as  arable  land ;  if  you  have  ploughed  it, 
and  sown  it,  and  reaped  crops  from  it  to  such 
an  extent  as  materially  to  have  hffected  the  organic 
matter  of  the  soil  and  the  stores  of  ammonia  which  it 
has  absorbed  from  the  air,  lime  will  do  little  or 
no  good.  But  if  the  case  is  otherwise,  you  will 
find  lime  produce  the  very  best  effects,  because  it 
immediately  brings  the  stores  of  nitrogen  and  the  or- 
ganic materials  in  the  soil  into  the  best  possible  state  for 
the  action  of  living  plants  upon  them.  I  may  mention 
also  that  the  action  of  lime  is  very  good  in  peat  soils  and 
in  soils  which  contain  sulphate  of  iron,  where  it  is  useful 
in  correcting  what  is  called  **  sourness,"  a  quality 
which  I  need  not  tell  you  is  to  be  found  in  many  soils. 
It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  tell  you  that,  in  order 
that  lime  may  be  usefuli  the  soil  must  have  beoi  pre* 


viously  drained ;  without  that  it  will  be'perfecUy  aaekv, 
drainage  being  necessary  to  enable  lime  to  peroolats 
through  the  soil  and  perform  its  proper  fanctioDS.  Nov 
there  is  another  action  of  lime  in  the  soil,  which  it  Is 
necessary  to  point  onf.    You  are  well   aware  of  tbe 
existence  of  what  is  called  nitre,  beds.     You  know  that 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  of  Cromwell,  and  of  Charles 
II..  saltpetre  was  manufactured  in  this  country  in  rather 
a  peculiar  manner.    Patents  were  granted  to  penons  to 
go  and  dig  under  old  stablea  for  the  soil  they  could  find 
there,  and  to  get  the  morlar  from  old  buildings,  &g.  ; 
and  out  of  such  materials  was  saltpetre  produced.    The 
proceu  was  very  simple  and  very  effective.     Similarly, 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  French  Revolution  the 
saltpetre  used  by  the  French  army  was  obtained  in  the 
same  manner.     A  quantity  of  chalk  or  other  calcareous 
matter  was  laid  up  in  heaps  alternately  with  farm-yard 
manure.    First  there  was  a  quantity  of  manure,  then  a 
layer  of  mortar  or  other  calcareous  matter,  then  some 
more  manure,  and  then  some  more  mortar,  and  to  oo. 
All  this  was  watered  either  with  urine  or  some  odier 
liquid.    If  urine  could  not  be  procured,  pure  water  wss 
used.    The  whole  was  kept  under  cover  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  moisture,  and  turned  every  three  or  fonr  months. 
After   twelve    months    no    more    mine     was    added, 
but  water    only.     At    the    end    of    eighteen    months 
the  whole  mass  was  put  into  a  tank  of  water  and  well 
stirred.    The  water,  after  some  time,  was  pumped  off; 
and  in  it  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  and  nitrogen  of  the 
manure  and  the  urine  were  found  as  nitrate  of  lime.    All 
the  nitrogen  of  the  manure  was  converted  by  slow  oxida- 
tion into  nitric  acid,  which  united  with  the  calcareous 
matter  to  form  a  nitrate  of  lime.    This  solution  was  sub- 
sequently mixed  with  wood  ashes,  which  contain  car- 
bonate of  potash ;  and  by  double  decomposition  tbeie 
was  formed  carbonate  of  lime,  which  precipitated  as  a 
white  powder,  and  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre),  which 
was  then  crystallized.     In  this  way  was  made  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  saltpetre  used  by  Napoleon  during  his  pro- 
tracted wars.     Gentlemen,  what  took  place  in  these 
saltpetre  beds  in  France  is  taking  place  in  your  saltpetre 
beds — your  fields.     If  your  fields  are  properly  drained, 
that  they  may  absorb  valuable  materials  from  the  air, 
and  if  they  contain  the  proper  amount  of  ealcareous  mat- 
ter, there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  same 
process  will  go  forward.  Beyond  this,  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  more  saltpetre  is  derived  from  these  nitre  beds 
than  is  equivalent  to  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  ma- 
nure and  urine  added  to  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
air  acts  in  some  way  upon  these  beds,  and  that  there  is 
an  absorption  of  nitrogen  by  them  from  the  air.     In 
fact,  under  the  influence  of  the  slow  decomposition  of 
the  vegetable  and  animal  matters  in  these  beds,  nitrogen 
and  ammonia  are  undoubtedly  absorbed.     Now,  if  that 
is  the  case,  if  you  have  a  proper  amount  of  calcareooa 
matter  in  your  soils,  and  a  proper  amount  of  organic 
matter,  you  will  find  them  not  only  producing  nitre  by 
their  own  decomposition,  but  likewise  by  absorbing  simi- 
lar valuable  matter  from  the  air.    TIds  absorption  wiU 
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take  place  in  proportion  to  the  exposure  of  the  soil  by 
means  of  ploughing,  and  to  the  porosity  gi?en  by  efficient 
draining,  harrowing,  and  so  on.  Well  then,  besides, 
there  arc  one  or  two  points  worth  mentioning  respect- 
iog  the  absorption  of  ammonia.  1  do  not  know 
whether  you  are  aware  that  all  soils  contain  a 
considerable  amount  of  ammonia  or  nitrogen  in  some 
form  which  is  not  yet  perfectly  recognized,  but 
which  does  not  seem  distinctly  adapted  for  the  use  of 
plants.  We  have  ascertained  in  our  laboratory  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  a  number  of  soils 
brought  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  some 
of  these  soils  being  of  the  richest  descriptions,  and 
others  yielding  only  a  rental  of  from  58.  to  7s.  per  acre. 
We  have  found  a  very  considerable  amount  of  nitrogen 
in  the  latter,  evidently  not  available  for  plants,  but  in 
such  a  state  that  it  might  be  rendered  available.  This 
matter  will  probably  form  the  subject  of  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  when  we  have 
completed  the  investigation.  For  the  present,  I  only 
mention  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  which  might  be  rendered  useful ;  for 
if  you  use  calcareous  matter,  you  bring  this  material 
into  distinct  action,  and  make  it  capable  of  being  taken 
up  and  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants.  You  will  sec 
at  once,  by  recalling  what  I  have  said,  that,  if  lime  acts 
distinctly  upon  inorganic  matter ;  and  if  it  acts  upon 
inert  organic  matter  containing  nitrogen,  in  the  soil,  it 
is  chiefly  in  the  case  of  those  soils  which  contain  organic 
matters  mixed  in,  and  which  have  not  been  often 
ploughed  or  exposed  to  the  air,  that  lime  will  be  of  ma- 
terial use.  You  will  find  that  all  experience  bears  this 
out.  If  a  man  has  worked  his  land  down  to  a  low 
state,  if  he  has  been  taking  crop  after  crop,  without 
much  manure,  and  then  fancies  that  by  liming  that  land 
he  can  bring  it  back  to  its  original  state  of  fertility,  he 
will  find  himself  mistaken.  It  is  upon  newly-broken- 
up  land  that  lime  tells  best.  If,  indeed,  you  go  to  such 
a  place  as  Exmoor,  where  the  land  has  not  been  turned 
up  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  where  the  soil  con- 
tains only  just  enough  lime  for  a  chemist  to  swear  by, 
you  will  there  find  that  the  use  of  any  other  manure  is 
of  no  avail  without  lime.  You  may  use  guano,  you 
may  use  bones,  you  may  use  what  you  please  of  that 
kind,  but  not  a  single  crop  will  yon  get,  unless  you  also 
apply  lime.  In  that  part  of  the  country  yon  can  see 
every  inch  of  land  where  lime  has  been.  If  you  were 
to  take  a  handful  of  slaked  lime,  and  inscribe 
your  name  on  the  soil,  you  would  be  able 
to  trace,  three  or  four  years  after,  the  exact 
spot  where  it  was  marked.  I  have  observed, 
myself  on  that  moor  that  in  certain  parts,  where  lime 
had  been  put,  turnips  were  splendid ;  but  the  instant 
you  passed  the  point  up  to  which  the  lime  had  been 
applied,  the  crop  entirely  failed.  It  is,  then,  my  distinct 
opinion  that  the  proper  application  of  lime  in  agricnltnre 
is  to  use  it  either  on  such  soils  as  I  have  mentioned — 
namely,  snch  as  contain  a  large  amount  of  organic 
matter— or  when  ufbg  it  on  mb]»  landf  nerer  to  tnift 


to  it  alone,  bat  to  use  otner  manures  as  well,  though 
they  ought  not  to  be  applied  at  the  same  time  as  quick- 
lime.   There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says— < 

"  The  use  of  lime  without  manure 
Will  always  make  the  farmer  poor/' 

—and  I  think  that  is  a  perfectly  true  saying.  There  is 
another  action  of  lime  which  I  wish  f  o  refer  to.  You 
know,  of  course,  that  most  limestones  contain  sulphate 
of  lime.  The  atmosphere  brings  down  with  rain  a  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  this  carbonate  of  am- 
monia being  a  volatile  salt  easily  evaporates  again  ;  but 
if  there  be  any  sulphate  of  lime  in  the  soil,  you  find  that 
it  docs  not  evaporate,  because  as  soon  as  ever  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  sulphate  of  lime,  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  becomes  sulphate  of  ammonia.  A 
change  takes  place  again  after  the  superfluous  moisture 
is  evaporated  from  the  soil ;  for  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 
re-acts  on  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia is  again  given  out.  This  is  a  very  curious  effect. 
I  have  here  some  chalk,  and  if  I  add  to  that  some  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  I  shall  form  a  portion  of  sulphate  of 
lime ;  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  will  be  liberated,  and  can 
be  easily  detected  by  its  odour.  When  soils  are  neither 
too  wet  nor  too  dry,  but  only  just  moist,  carbonate  of 
ammonia  was  liberated  from  existing  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia. [Mr.  Nesbit  here  performed  an  experiment  in 
illustration  of  the  fact.]  Well,  now  there  is  another 
point  which  is  of  considerable  practical  importance— 
namely,  that  there  may  be  almost  a  complete  absence 
of  lime  in  soils  resting  upon  limestone.  Of  course  it 
is  well  known  that  heavy  clay  soils  are  those  upon 
which  lime  acts  best ;  but  there  arc  no  soils  on  which 
it  is  not  to  some  extent  necessary.  I  have  found 
soils  resting  upon  limestone — the  Kentish  Rag,  for  ex- 
ample— where  there  has  been  limestone  within  six  inches 
or  a  foot  of  the  snrface,  and  not  the  thousandth  per 
cent,  of  lime  per  acre  in  the  soil  itself.  You  know  it  is 
the  constant  tendency  of  lime  to  descend  ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  even  soils  which  were  formed  by  the 
disintegration  of  limestone  itself  as  much  require  liming 
as  any  other  soils.  I  know  that  in  Dorsetshire,  Wilt- 
shire, and  some  parts  of  Hampshire  they  are  absolutely 
chalking  the  Chalk  Downs  with  great  advantage ;  and 
both  in  those  counties  and  in  Kent  lime  and  calcareous 
matters  have,  on  my  recommendation,  been  applied  upon 
soils  resting  upon  chalk  or  limestone  with  very 
great  success.  There  is  another  point  which  I  wish  to 
notice,  namely,  that  without  the  presence  of  carbonate 
of  lime  in  the  soil  you  can  never  have  the  full  action  of 
any  description  of  manure.  Suppose  you  have  sulphate 
of  ammonia  in  the  soil,  you  cannot  suppose  that  it  will 
be  taken  up  into  the  plant  as  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  most  be  decomposed  before  the 
ammonia  can  be  absorbed ;  there  is,  therefore,  some« 
thing  requured  to  unite  with  the  sulphuric  acid ;  this  is 
furnished  by  the  carbonate  of  lime.  You  must  therefore 
have  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  soil,  and  if  you  have  that 
you  will  have  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  giving  its  am- 
monia freely  to  the  growing  planti.  You  conld  not  me- 
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fally  apply  either  guano  or  any  other  artificial  manure 
with  which  I  am  acqaainted,  without  a  pro|Mr  amount 
of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  soil.  You  uet,  dwraforB^ 
gentlemen,  that  it  ii  necesiary  to  have  a  certain  amount 
of  lime  in  any  soil  whaterer  if  you  wish  to  cultivate  it  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  Now  I  will  not  tretpasa  any 
further  upon  your  time  except  to  say  that  the  system 
which  Mr.  Smith  haa  been  lately  bringing  forward^the 
old  Tullyan  system — is  dependent  upon  the  principle  of 
exposure  of  soils  to  the  air.  You  must  have,  in  this 
case,  a  proper  amount  of  lime  in  the  soil,  or  you  can 
never  have  that  proper  absorption  of  manuring  princi- 
ples from  the  air  upon  which  this  system  almost  wholly 
depends.  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  I  think  the  concln- 
aions  to  be  drawn  from  the  few  observations  which  I 
hive  had  the  honour  to  offer  to  you,  are  these :  that 
lime  can  be  used  beneficially  upon  soils  which  have  been 
little  stirred,  little  exposed  to  the  air — upon  soils  con- 
taining organic  matter — upon  new  soils,  like  those  of 
Exmoof^— or  upon  those  which  contain  naturally  or  ar- 
tificially a  certain  amount  of  organic  matter ;  but  that 
if  used  without  manure  upon  arable  soils  from  which 
crop  after  crop  has  been  taken,  without  any  manure 
being  added,  lime  will  not  restore  fertility,  and  that 
those  farmers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  large  doses 
of  lime  upon  their  land,  trusting  to  that  alone  for  good 
crops  for  six  or  seven  years  after,  are  the  parties  who 
abuse  this  most  valuable  substance  (cheers). 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN  said  he  had  had  a  little  experience 
with  regard  to  the  application  of  lime  to  soils  imbued 
with  weeds  ;  and  in  such  cases  it  would,  he  believed, 
generally  prove  beneficial.  He  had  also  witnessed  the 
good  result  of  applying  lime  to  such  land  as  that  of  Ex- 
moor  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  perfectly  agreed  with 
Mr.  Nesbit  that  when  the  soil  had  been  nearly  exhausted 
lime  would  prove  useless.  He  would  like,  however,  to 
put  a  question  to  Mr.  Nesbit  with  reference  to  soils 
which  were  strongly  impregnated  with  ironstone,  or 
aciduous  matter.  He  wished  to  know  whether  he  could 
say  from  experience  how  often  a  dose  of  lime  might  be 
applied  to  such  soils  with  advantage.  He  (Mr.  Aitchi- 
ion)  was  in  the  habit  of  applying  120  bnsheb  of  lime  to 
the  acre,  his  system  being  what  had  been  termed  by  Mr. 
Neabit  the  old  Tullyan  one.  He  was  living  in  a  country 
where  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  naked  fallow  for  wheat. 
Once  in  four  years  they  ploughed  the  land,  and  when  they 
had  got  it  into  a  tolerable  state  they  applied  lime  in  bushel 
lumps  over  the  soil.  The  moment  the  lime  was  dis- 
solved by  the  atmosphere,  it  was  applied  as  hot  as  possi- 
ble, and,  even  to  the  detriment  perhaps  of  the  ploughman 
and  horses,  turned  into  the  sml.  His  impression  was, 
that  in  a  hot  or  warm  state  it  waa  more  useful  to  the  soil 
than  in  its  previous  condition,  being  more  quickly  taken 
up  by  the  vq;etable  and  fibrous  mattera  in  the  soil.  He 
oould  not,  therefore,  go  all  along  with  Mr.  Nesbit 
in  saying  that  dialk  itself,  applied  to  the  surface 
of  grass  lands  or  otherwiae,  was  as  beneficial  to 
the  farmer  as  liase  in  a  hot  stale.  The  fanner  oould 
Bol  wait  kf  or  lU  j«ani  imr  tiia  Nralk :  la  tlMie  ttoNa 


he  wanted  to  see  the  result  as  quickly  aa  posaible  (Hear, 
hear). 

Mr.  NssBiT  said  the  extent  to  which  be  would  apply 
lime  to  soils  of  the  description  mentioned  by  Mr.  Aitchi- 
8011  depended  much  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  itself;  it 
also  depended  on  the  character  of  the  luneatose,  and 
upon  the  drainhig  of  the  soil.  He  alwaya,  however, 
preferred  applying  lime  in  small  quantities  freqtte&tiy  to 
applying  it  in  large  quantities  at  long  interrals.  With 
calcareous  matters  it  often  took  twoor  three  yemrs  to  show 
the  effect ;  with  burnt  lime,  owing  to  its  finer  atate  of 
division,  the  effect  was  neaily  always  seen  in  the  first  or 
second  year.  He  did  not  think  there  was  any  great  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  the  ploughing  in  of  lime  in  a  quick 
state,  becauae  it  would  in  a  very  little  while  return  to  the 
mild  state.  There  was  no  proof,  he  believed,  that  caus- 
tic lime  was  more  beneficial  than  mild  lime.  The  greater 
the  surface  exposed,  the  greater  the  action;  but,  of 
course,  lime  did  not  act  until  it  came  into  the  by- 
drated  state,  and  after  its  action  it  soon  returned  to  the 
mild  state.  In  general  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  lime 
would  act  on  the  soil  than  of  calcareous  matter,  owing  to 
its  more  minute  division. 

Mr.  Ramsby  said  they  must  all  feel  deeply  indebted 
to  Mr.  Nesbit  for  his  excellent  lecture  on  a  subject  so 
interesting  to  agriculturists.  It  was  scarcely  possible 
for  any  farmer  to  compete  with  that  gentleman  in  che- 
mical knowledge  ;  but  there  was  one  point  which  be 
had  not  embraced,  namely,  that  which  concerned  mag- 
neaian  limestone.  There  had  been  great  diapntea  as  to 
whether  the  presenoe  of  magnesia  rendered  limestone 
more  valuable  or  not,  and  perhaps  on  that  point  Mr. 
Nesbit  would  be  good  enough  to  give  them  some  in- 
formation. There  was  another  point  on  which  Mr.  Nes- 
bit's  calculations  did  not  appear  quite  so  dose  as  those 
of  farmers  must  be.  It  would  appear,  from  his  calcula- 
tions, that  ten  tons  of  lime  must  be  put  on  the  land  in 
order  to  produce  two  cwt.  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Now, 
that  would  be  a  very  expensive  way  of  arriving  at  the 
benefit.  The  laying  on  of  ten  tone  of  lime  would  in* 
vdve  a  very  serious  expense  ;  and  if  they  were  not  to 
reap  a  very  large  benefit,  the  result  would  be  anything 
but  satiafactory.  With  r^ard  to  magnesian  limestone, 
he  was  personally  interested  in  obtaining  information,  as 
a  good  deal  of  the  limestone  in  his  district  contained  so 
large  a  proportion  of  magnesia  that  it  wu  actually  used  for 
the  purpose  of  making  magnesia.  Dr.  Johnaton  agreed 
with  Mr.  Neabit  that  there  was  scarcely  any  soil  which  did 
not  require  some  liming ;  and  he  (Mr.  Ramsey)  had  him- 
self found  the  benefit  of  liming,  three  or  four  years  after 
the  application.  Many  of  the  Scotch  farmera  thooght  that 
once  in  a  lease  (nineteen  years  being  the  ordtncoy  tena) 
was  about  the  proper  period  for  liming.  He  had  always 
considered  this  a  mistake,  and  he  thought  twice  in 
nineteen  years  was  probably  nearer  the  actual  requiremeat 
(Hear,  hear).  As  to  soils  which  abounded  in  limeatoae, 
he  knew  land  of  that  deaoription  whieh  had  been  limed 
every  four  or  five  yesra  within  his  leeoIleetkNiy  and  that 
land  itUl  Mhrdl  gml  faoMifc  from  ft.    Um^^mk^^ 
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its  gravity,  went  downwards  ;  and  hence  farmers  who 
wished  to  benefit  by  it  could  not  possibly  pay  too  much 
attention  to  deep  ploughing  and  trenchiog.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  soils  containing  a  large  quantity  of  or- 
ganic matter  would  be  the  first  to  show  the  beneficial 
effects  of  lime,  the  question  being  one  of  time.  If  he 
meant  to  apply  farm-yard  manure,  he  would  put  on  the 
lime  preyious  to  winter,  which  he  believed  to  be  a  very 
exoelient  way  of  manurhig,  for  fallow.  He  would 
always  avoid  applying  the  farm.yard  dung  at  the  same 
time  as  lime.  As  to  the  effect  of  lime  upon  old  tillage 
land,  he  might  mention  that  he  was  at  first  disap- 
pointed. Professor  Johnston,  however,  being  at  his 
house,  he  happened  to  express  his  disappointment  to 
him.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  professor  analyzed  his 
soil,  and  after  doing  so  obserTed  that  the  soil  had  been 
worn  out,  but  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  he 
might  expect  large  crops.  The  result  was  in  accordance 
with  this  opinion.  This  showed  the  advantage  of  having 
scientific  men  like  their  friend  Mr.  Nesbit  to  consult 
with.  No  farmer  could  be  a  perfect  chemist ;  but  so 
long  as  they  had  such  men  to  guide  them,  and  could 
place  side  by  side  their  own  experience  and  the  results 
of  scientific  investigation,  he  thought  farmers  need  not 
despair  (Hear,  hear).  They  might  expect  that,  in  the 
end,  they  would  be  more  scientific  than  they  had  ever 
been  yet ;  that  their  crops  would  ba  better,  and  their 
profits  larger :  they  might  rest  assured  that  they  could 
not  stand  stiU  (Hear»  hear).  He  hoped  the  time  was 
coming  when  seienoe  would  make  rapid  progreu,  and 
when  they  would  not  ba  groping  in  the  dark,  as  they 
had  been  for  the  last  half  century — he  hoped  that  mate- 
rials of  information  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  agri- 
culture, and  they  ought  to  be  material  ones ;  for  what 
could  be  of  such  material  importance  as  that  they  should 
be  able  to  discuss  agricultural  questions  in  a  clear  point 
of  view  ? 

The  Chairman  said  Essex  was  a  county  in  which 
lime  and  marl,  or  ohalk-marl,  was  used,  perhaps^  more 
extensively  than  in  any  other.  The  large  district  of 
Pingey  Hundred  would  be  almost  useless  without  oal- 
careoua  matter,  and  aail  lay  near  Kent,  a  supply  of  such 
matter  was  obtained  easily.  There  vras  an  appUeation 
of  sixteen  tons  to  the  acre,  and  the  result  was,  that  land 
whioh  would  never  do  so  without  that  application,  had 
grown  wheat,  beans,  and  other  crops  in  abundance  for 
ten  or  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Nesbit  aaked  whether  the  substance  was  chalk 
or  lime  ? 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  dialk.  It  was  a  singular 
fact,  that  the  late  Mr.  John  Strutt,  though  a  very  intel- 
ligent man,  had  inserted  in  the  leases  of  his  tenants  a 
clause  which  prohibited  marling,  under  the  impression 
that  his  land  was  thus  deprived  of  its  fertility  :  but  he 
lived  long  enough  to  be  convinced  of  his  error,  and  to 
grant  leases  without  the  prohibition ;  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  many  of  hia  tenants  had  since  grown  much 
larger  crops  than  formerly.    Throughout  that  district 


in  Essex  which  lay  to  the  north  of  tlie  eastern  counties 
line,  the  application  of  chalk-marl  was  general.  It  was 
a  chalk-marl  composed  of  day  and  chalk  in  admixture, 
and  with  it  were  grown  the  finest  barley  and  a  coarse 
description  of  wheat.  The  action  of  the  atmosphere  on 
the  soil  was  equivalent  to  the  use  of  manure,  and  they 
were  able  to  grow  four  quartera  of  wheat  and  five  quar- 
ters of  barley  without  the  assistance  of  any  other  ma- 
nure. To  this  day  they  still  farmed  on  the  same  principle 
on  four  furrow-ridges  or  stetches,  with  the  best  results. 
Lime  was  now  carted  to  the  district  in  which  he  lived ; 
he  had  himself  within  the  last  week  had  some  carted  a 
distance  of  27  miles,  at  a  cost  of  £1  7s.  6d.  for  100 
bushels.  That  showed  what  value  he  attached  to  it. 
He,  like  Mr.  Aitchison,  had  been  led  to  believe  that  it 
was  desirable  to  apply  lime  in  the  caustic  state,  and  he 
had  many  times  injured  his  hones'  feet  on  that  account. 
It  now  seemed,  from  what  they  had  heardj  that  that  was 
quite  unnecessary,  and  this  showed,  what  he  had  often 
felt  to  be  the  case,  that  they  did  not  meet  there  without 
learning  something  from  each  other  (Hear,  hear).  One 
or  two  words  as  to  the  operation  of  lime  upon  grass 
lands.  His  grass  lands  were  at  first  almost  useless ;  red 
sorrel  was  produced  in  abundance,  and  almost  covered 
the  surface.  Now,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of 
lime,  red  sorrel  had  almost  disappeared,  and  the  crop 
had  become  of  a  different  character.  The  result  of 
liming  was  not  only  to  bring  up  what  was  beneficial,  but 
also  to  destroy  what  was  injurious.  Sour  glass,  the 
plant  called  May  wheat,  white  charlock,  and  so  on,  dis- 
appeared. He  was  quite  satisfied  that  the  use  of  lime 
was  not  appreciated  so  much  as  It  ought  to  be  in  refe- 
rence to  the  improvement  of  grass  lands.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  nearly  all  the  grass  lands  thence  to  Yar- 
mouth might  be  improved  by  lime.  This  was  a  point 
to  which  farmers  had  not  sufficiently  attended.  Though 
they  applied  lime  to  arable  lands,  they  scarcely  ever  ap- 
peared to  think  of  applying  it  to  pasture  lands.  He  (Mr. 
Baker)  had  found  it  even  more  beneficial  to  pasture  than 
to  arable  lands,  and  through  the  proceedinga  of  that 
club  he  recommended  those  who  had  paature  lands  to 
try  the  experiment  for  themselvei. 

Mr.  NxsBiT  replied.  He  said  he  had  very  little  to 
add  to  his  former  remarks.  With  regard  to  the  mag- 
nasian  limeatona,  of  which  Mr.  Ramaey  had  spoken,  they 
ware  not  in  poaaesston  of  sufficient  data  at  that  moment 
to  determine  what  ww  the  effisot  of  magnesia  limestone 
upon  the  soil.  He  had  eolleeted  lime-stones  from  some 
of  the  largest  quarries  In  England,  but  he  had  not  yet 
had  time  to  make  analyses.  He  hoped  ultimately  to  be 
able  to  state  what  was  the  variation  of  action  between 
lime-stones  containing  magnesia  and  lime-stones  which 
were  free  from  it,  in  reference  to  different  descriptions 
of  soil.  Mr.  Ramsey  had  misunderstood  him  with 
reqpect  to  the  phosphates  in  limestones;  he  did  not 
recommend  parties  who  only  wished  to  apply  phosphates 
to  land  to  use  lime  for  that  purpose,  but  recommended 
them  when  they  wished  to  q>ply  lime,  to  use  that  con- 
taining the  most  phosphates,  aa  the  latter  would  thus  be  a 
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clear  gain.  With  respect  to  the  action  of  lime  on 
grsa  lands,  he  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that 
immense  benefit  would  accrue.  He  had  got  four  or  fi?e 
acres  himself,  upon  which  he  had  been  trying  experi- 
ments. The  first  thing  which  he  did  was  to  lime  that 
land,  having  previously  ascertained  by  experiment  that 
it  contained  little  or  no  lime ;  the  effect  was  instanta- 
neous, and  there  was  no  comparison  between  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  after  and  before  liming. 

A  Member. — What  manure  did  you  apply  ? 

Mr.  Nksbit  said  he  applied  soap* boiler's  waste — 10 
loads  per  acre. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN  thought  the  effect  must  have  been  to 
cause  the  ammonia  to  fly  off . 

Mr.  Nbsbit  said  his  object  in  liming  had  reference 
lo  the  lime  and  not  to  the  ammonia.  As  a  general  rule 
it  must  be  understood  that  to  put  caustic  lime  with  dung 
was  an  improper  mode  of  proceeding,  whereas  to  use 


with  dung  calcareous  matter  which  was  not  caustic  was  a 
very  good  mode  of  proceeding. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  then  adopted — 

'<  That  the  subject  introduced  by  Mr.  Nesbit,  the 
use  and  abuse  of  lime  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  upon 
the  properties  of  various  kinds  of  limestone,  is  of 
deep  interest,  both  in  a  chemical  and  agricultural 
point  of  view,  and  is  therefore  also  a  question  of 
great  national  importance." 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ramsey,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Nesbit  for 
his  introduction  of  the  question,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  treated  it. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Aitchison,  thanks  were  also 
voted  to  the  Chairman,  which  terminated  the  pro- 
ceedings. 


THE    FLAX    INDUSTRY    OF    IRELAND. 


Ireland  is,  perhaps,  more  particularly  identified  with 
the  flax  industry  than  with  any  other  department  of  na- 
tural production  or  of  manufacturing  enterprise.  Its 
existence  has  been  so  cherished,  and  its  progress  so 
anxiously  watched  and  recorded,  that  its  history,  which 
we  may  date  back  from  the  commencement  of  the  past 
century,  is  readily  traced,  and  can  be  told  in  a  few  lines. 
In  1699  we  find  that  an  act  was  passed  for  the  regulation 
ofthe  linen  manufacture,  which  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  board  in  Ireland,  to  be  entitled,  *'  I'rustees  for 
Linen  and  Hempen  Manufactures,"  whose  duties  were 
to  encourage  in  every  way  the  proper  culture  of  the  flax 
plant,  and  to  regulate  and  improve  its  manufacture  into 
linens,  the  entire  control  and  direction  of  the  culture  and 
manufacture  of  flax  being  vested  in  them.  This  board, 
however,  did  not  assemble  for  business  until  October, 
1711,  when  it  met  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  For  the  first  twenty- 
five  years  the  funds  at  its  disposal  averaged  j^6,000  a 
year ;  subsequently  they  were  increased  to  ;^20,000,  a 
sum  which  was  fixed  upon  by  Parliament  as  the  annual 
grant  during  the  greater  part  of  its  existence,  which  ter- 
minated in  1828.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  abuses 
which  the  bounty  system  naturally  produced,  the  Linen 
Board,  through  the  stimulus  which  it  gave  to  the  manu- 
facture generally,  especially  by  the  great  increase  in  the 
production  of  the  raw  material,  was  productive  of  much 
benefit  to  the  nation.  At  this  period  (1828)  we  find  the 
area  under  cultivation  to  amount  to  about  80,000  acres, 
and  little  or  no  further  progress  was  made  until  1841, 
when  the  necessity  for  some  organized  influential  body 
having  been  acknowledged,  a  new  society  was  formed  at 
Belfast,  under  the  tide  of  <'  The  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion and  Improvement  of  the  Growth  of  Flax  in 
Irehmd,''  under  whose  judicious  and  invigorating  auspices 


flax  industry  now  enjoys  a  higher  state  of  prosperity  and 
a  more  healthy  development  than  it  has  hitherto  ever 
possessed.  In  1841,  the  quantity  of  Und  under  flax 
cultivation  was  83,745  acres,  of  which  81,131  acres  were 
in  Ulster,  and  2,314  acres  in  the  other  proviaces.  In 
1851  this  had  increased  to  138,619  acres,  of  which 
123,728  were  in  Ulster,  and  14,891  in  other  districts. 
Ulster  appears  always  to  have  produced  the  great  mass 
of  the  raw  material,  the  relative  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  other  provinces  being  due  entirely  to  the 
exertions  of  the  society.  The  principal  obstacles  to  its 
culture  in  those  districts  have  been — firstly,  the  want  of 
scutching-mills  for  preparing  the  fibre ;  and,  secondly, 
the  want  of  local  markets  for  the  sale  of  it.  These  are 
being  met,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  establishment 
of  retteries  and  scutch-mills  by  the  landed  proprietors, 
assisted  by  Lord  Naas*s  recent  bill,  which  enables  them 
to  borrow  the  requisite  capital  from  the  Government  on 
the  same  terms  as  drainage  loans  ;  and  also  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  flax  markets  in  the  larger  towns,  at  which 
Belfast  agents  regularly  attend.  If  these  advantages  are 
properly  met  by  the  growers,  the  increase  in  prodoction 
will  no  doubt  be  continued,  as  both  the  climate  and  the 
soil  are  well  adapted  for  the  plant.  Notwithstanding  the 
excellent  directions  circulated  by  the  Society,  the  tiUage 
operations  often  appear  to  be  very  carelessly  performed, 
and  a  practice,  still  persisted  in  throughout  the  country, 
where  the  grower  steeps  his  own  produce,  tends  mudi 
to  obstruct  improvement,  and  also  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  market  returns.  It  is  calculated  that  the  produce 
of  at  least  100,000  acres  of  flax  was  steeped  last  year  with- 
out the  seed  having  been  taken  ofi^,  and  that  the  latter,  at 
mere  crushing  prices,  was  worth  at  least  ;i^00,000. 
This  practice  is  the  result  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer,  and  of  a  defective  industrial  system,  whidi 
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will  be  speedily  changed  by  the  establishment  of  retteries 
and  scutch  •mills,  where  the  farmer  will  meet  with  a  ready 
market  for  hU  raw  produce,  without  having  to  attempt 
any  portion  of  a  manufacture  for  which  neither  his  con- 
venience nor  bis  capacity  is  generally  adapted.  He 
will  then  be  left  to  his  legitimate  occupaiion,  that  of 
producing  the  raw  material,  for  which  he  will  obtain  an 
immediate  return,  instead  of  the  risk  and  uncertainty  of 
his  present  process.  This  would,  to  a  great  extent, 
resemble  the  "  factorage"  sy«tem,  which  works  so  well 
in  Belgium,  and  which  the  Society  endeavoured  a  few 
years  since  to  4ntroduce  into  Ireland,  but  which  par- 
tially failed,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  inducing  the 
farmers  to  dispose  of  their  flax  in  a  raw  state.  Because 
they  paid  out  no  money  for  labour  in  steeping,  they  con- 
sidered the  value  of  their  flax  straw  as  equal  to  what 
they  would  have  obtained  for  it  in  the  state  of  dressed 
fibre,  which  left  no  margin  for  the  factorage  and  subse- 
quent operations. 

The  consumption  of  flax  in  Ireland  has  been  doubled 
within  the  last  ten  yiars.  In  1841  the  spinning-trade 
numbered  250,000  spindles ;  in  1851  it  was  close  upon 
half-a-million.  In  the  place  of  16,000  tons,  the  amount 
of  consumption  in  1841,  32,000  tons  are  now  required 
by  the  trade.  The  entire  supply  of  the  United  Kingdom 
would  at  present  consume  the  produce  of  500,000  acres, 
and  it  is  progressively  increasing.  Our  own  growth  is 
quite  unequal  to  the  demand,  and  we  are  consequently 
forced  to  rely  upon  the  produce  of  other  countries  to 
furnish  the  material  for  oue  of  our  most  important  ma- 
nufactures, and  a  manufacture,  be  it  observed,  for  which 
the  physical  character  of  our  own  country  is  peculiarly 
suitable.  The  returns  of  dressed  fibre  (flax  and  hemp) 
imported  into  this  country  during  the  ten  years  from 
1841  to  1851,  give  an  average  of  about  70,000  tons  per 
annum,  which,  at  j^30  per  ton,  amounts  to  upwards  of 
i?2,000,000  sterling.  To  tbis  we  must  add  about 
;^1, 500,000,  the  value  of  650.000  quarters  of  linseed, 
used  for  seed  and  for  crashing  purposes,  and  about 
£500,000,  the  value  of  70,000  tons  of  oilcake,  which  we 
annually  import,  in  addition  to  that  made  at  home  for 
feeding  purposes.  Thus  we  are  contributing  the  sum  of 
no  less  than  £4,000,000  annually  to  the  farmers  of 
other  countries  for  an  article  of  produce  especially  our 
own,  and  which  on  all  hands  is  acknowledged  to  be, 
under  fair  management,  a  paying  crop. 

There  are  several  processes  for  converting  the  raw 
material,  the  flax  straw,  into  the  dressed  fibre  suitable 
for  the  spinner ;  this  appears,  indeed,  to  be  tlie  depart- 
ment intiie  flax  industry  that  has  received  most  attention, 
as  upon  this  point  the  success  of  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions hinges.  It  will  perhaps  render  a  description  of 
these  processes  more  readily  understood  if  we  briefly 
give  the  composition  of  the  material  from  which  the 
fibre  is  to  be  obtained.  When  a  portion  of  flax  straw  is 
examined,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  three  distinct  parts  : 
the  centre  is  occupied  by  a  substance  composed  of  cel- 
lular tissue,  and  in  appearance  like  wood  ;  round  this  is 
a  tubular  sheath,  composed  of  bundles  of  long  and  tough 
fibres,  cohering  firmly  together,  thewhole  being  cemented 
together  by  some  axotized  compound,  and  enveloped  in 


a  thin  and  delicate  covering  or  skin.     If  a  piece  of  the 
dried  straw  be  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  the  skin  is 
immediately  removed,   and  the    fibrous  portions    are 
readily  detached  from  the  woody  centre.     These  fibrous 
portions  being  composed  of  bundles  of  very  delicate  fila- 
ments, may  be  split  up  into  &lmo9t  any  degree  of  fineness, 
according  to  the  process  adopted.     Now,  these  various 
processes  differ  very  much  in  their  mode  of  separating 
the  fibre  from  the  other  portions  of  the  plant.    They 
may  be  classed  under  two  heads— the  "  mechanical,"  or 
dry  preparation,  and  the  "  chemical,"  or  wet  prepara- 
tion,  by  which  latter  the  plant  itself  is  disintegrated, 
either  by  the  action  of  fermentation  which  destroys,  or 
of  some  solvent  which  abstracts,  the  cementing  matter 
by  which  its  various  parts  were  held  together.    Of  the 
first  but  little  need  be  said,  as,  except  for  rough  goods, 
not  requiring  to  be  bleached,  as  rick- covers,  canvas,  &c., 
it  could  not  at  present  be  advantageously  used.     How- 
ever, as  it  costs  as  much  to  steep  bad  straw  as  good,  and 
the  expenses  in  some  cases  exceed  the  value  of  the  pro* 
duce,  it  would  appear  desirable  that  the  dry  process 
should  be  adopted  where  the  raw  material  is  of  very  in- 
ferior quality,   and  also  in  places  where  there  are  no 
opportunities  of  steeping  and  scutching  the  flax  by  the 
ordinary  method.     Several  modes  have  at  different  times 
been  devised  for  effecting  this  mechanical  separation. 
In  1815  the  Linen  Board  expended  ;^6,000  in  an  endea- 
vour to  introduce  into  Ireland  a  machine  for  the  purpose, 
invented  by  Mr.  Lee,  a  model  of  which  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  White  Linen-hall,  at  Belfast ;  and  more  recently, 
those  by  Donlan,  Davey,  and  others,  have  been  brought 
before  the  public.     Even  in  the  event  of  a  successful 
result  in  the  separation,  the  goods  manufactured  from 
the  fibre  would  appear  liable  to  be  injured  by  moisture, 
or  any  other  condition  that  would  act  upon  the  asotixed 
substance,   which  would  still  remain  enveloping  and 
cementing  the  fibres  together. 

The  second,  the  chemical  process,  is  carried  out  in 
several  different  ways — the  principal  one,  the  common 
*'  ccrfd-steep,"  either  in  pits  or  streams  ;  the  improved 
method  due  to  Schenck,  in  which  a  regulated  fermenta- 
tion, at  a  high  temperature,  is  maintained  in  vats  by 
means  of  steam  pipes;  the  process  reintroduced  by 
Claossen,  in  which  the  straw  is  treated  with  a  hot  alka- 
line solution  ;  and,  lastly,  the  new  and  greatly  improved 
method  invented  by  Watt,  in  which  steam  is  the  only 
agent  employed,  thus  avoiding  the  noxious  influence  of 
fermentation, and  the  expense,  and  often  injurious  effects, 
of  the  alkaline  solution.  In  the  first  two,  the  body  of 
the  straw  is  disintegrated,  the  cementing  substance  being 
destroyed  by  putrefactive  fermentation ;  in  the  two 
latter,  this  substance  is  merely  removed  by  solution  in 
the  different  menstrua. 

The  practice  of  cold  steeping  in  pits  or  pools  b  that 
which  is  most  general  in  Ireland,  each  farmer  superin- 
tending the  produce  of  his  own  land.  The  straw,  too 
frequently,  with  its  seed,  is  carelessly  placed  in  the  pit, 
which  is  usually  about  four  feet  deep  and  of  an  oblong 
shape,  care  being  taken  that  the  whole  mass  is  covered 
by  the  water.  Here  it  remains  until,  upon  examination, 
it  is  found  to  have  undergone  the  required  change,  the 
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lime  varying  froai  three  to  six  weeks,  being  determined 
by  the  tempt  raturc  and  quality  of  the  steep-water. 
\Valcr  containing  salts  of  lime  or  iron  is  wnsuited  for  the 
purpose ;  the  process  of  fermeatation  is  thereby  retarded , 
and  the  flax  acquires  a  colour  which  it  ia  difficult  to 
remove.  Even  under  the  most  favourable  curcumstanees, 
this  is  a  loose  and  uncertain  practice ;  much  time  is 
occupied,  the  fermentation  is  irregular,  and  the  produce 
is  less  in  quantity  and  inferior  in  quality  to  that  obtained 
by  Schenck's  process.  This  was  introduced  into  Ireland 
in  1848,  when  its  advantages  were  so  obvious  that  the 
Society  at  once  recommended  it  to  the  notice  of  those 
proprietors  who  were  in  a  position  to  carry  it  into  opera- 
tion in  their  respective  districts. 

The  first  rettery  on  this  principle  was  established  in 
Mayo,  in  1848.     At  the  present  time  there  are  about 
twenty  at  work  in  the  different  provinces.     In  principle 
it  ia  the  same  as  the  preceding,  but  by  using  heated 
water  for  the  steep,  the  fermenting  process  is  accelerated, 
and  can  be  controlled  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
straw  or  the  produce  desired.     Much  time  Is  saved — 
the  three  or  four  weeks  of  the  old  process  are  reduced  to 
three  or  four  days ;  the  fibre  is  more  equal  throughout, 
and  is  improved  in  quantity  and  in  quality.     In  some 
comparative  experiments  conducted  by  the  Flax  Society 
into  the  merits  of  the  two  methods  of  steeping,  it  resulted 
that,  in  increased  yieldt  Schenck's  gave  an  a<lvantage  of 
about  20  per  cent. ;  that  in   quality  ^  two   samples  of 
Schenck's  spun  respectively  to  70  and  101  lea  yam,  while 
two  samples  of  the  same  flax,  cold-steeped,  only  spun  to  60 
and  96  lea  yam ;  and  that  in  market  value,  the  former 
gave  a  return  of  £\^  128.  the  acre,  against  j^9  8s.,  the 
▼alue  of  the  latter.    This  process,  then,  was  a  great  ad- 
vance upon  the  old.    Time  was  saved,  a  better  article 
was  produced,  and  a  system  of  divided  manufacture  was 
introduced,  which  relieved  the  grower  from  a  duty  incon- 
sistent with  his  vocation,  and  aatured  him  of  a  quicker 
and  Bore  certain  return  for  his  produce.    The  principle 
of  fermentation,  however,  is  in  itself  faulty,  aa  it  is  quite 
impossible  so  to  control  it  as  to  ensure  a  perfectly  equal 
action  throughout  the  mass ;  besides  which,  the  products 
of  decomposition  are  noxious  to  those  employed,  and 
offensive  to  the  neighbourhood.    The  plan  reintroduced 
by  Claussen,  of  boiling  the  straw  in  an  alkaline  solution, 
is  free  from  these  objections,  and  effects  the  same  end 
by  dissolving,  instead  of  decomposing,  the  oementing  sub- 
stance.   The  time  required,  too,  is  again  much  lessened, 
being  only  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  Experience 
has  not  yet  pronounced  upon  the  value  of  this  method  : 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  works  upon  a 
small  scale,  connected  with  the  patent,  it  has  made  very 
little  progress,  notwithstanding  the  extraordmary  assist- 
ance it  has  had  from  the  public  press. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  new  process,  that  just 
patented  by  Watt,  in  which  steam  is  the  only  agent  em- 
ployed, and  which,  from  its  extreme  simplicity  and 
effectiveness,  appears  likely  to  supersede  all  tiie  others. 
The  whole  arrangements  are  inexpensive,  and  occupy  but 
little  space.  The  straw  is  placed  in  a  steam-tight  box 
or  chamber,  of  any  size  or  shape,  the  top  being  formed 
by  an  iron  tank  eontainlBg  oold  water,  and  the  lower 


end  having  a  perforated  false  bottom  fixed  at  about  12 
inches  from  the  other.  Steam  at  a  low  pressure  ii 
blown  into  the  box,  and  passing  up  through  the  straw, 
comes  in  contact  with  the  iron  top,  by  which  it  is  con- 
densed ;  then  trickling  down  through  the  mass,  itpsssa 
through  the  false  bottom,  carrying  with  it  the  cxtraclive 
matter  which  it  has  diisolred  out  of  the  atraw.  This  ii 
continued  for  from  eight  to  twelve  hours.  The  straw  a 
then  removed,  and  is  passed  through  four  seta  of  rolkn, 
which  squeeze  out  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  crush  the  stems,  breaking  up  the 
central  woody  substance,  and  materially  aasiating  iU 
subsequent  separation  from  the  flax  fibre.  From  tbeie 
rollers  it  is  carried  to  the  drying-house,  which  ia  heated 
by  steam -pipes  from  the  boUer,  and  thence  to  the 
scutching- frames,  where  the  operation  is  performed  more 
rapidly  and  efficiently  than  when  the  flax  is  prepared  by 
steeping,  owing  to  the  thoroughly  crushed  state  in  wbid 
it  comes  from  the  rollers. 

The  flax  is  then  ready  for  market,  having  pasted 
through  the  whole  process  of  conversion  in  a  very  shi»t 
space  of  time.  This  important  improvement  upon  tbe 
other  processes  is  now  just  being  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Leadbetter,  of  Belfast,  who  have  erected  the  necessary 
buildings  for  carrying  it  out  on  an  extensive  scale.  Froa 
the  work  that  has  alresdy  been  done,  it  is  shown  thattbe 
entire  operation  may  be  completed  in  twenty-four  houri; 
that  on  the  average,  1  ton  of  straw  will  produce  2\  cwt. 
of  dressed  flax,  and  that  the  condensed  liquor  from  the 
steaming-cheat  contains  matter  of  a  nutritious  nature, 
having,  according  to  analysis,  a  feeding  value  equal  to 
distillery  wash.  This  may  be  advantageously  used  bf 
being  poured,  while  hot,  over  the  broken  capsules  or 
seed  bolls,  which  contam  in  themselves  much  nutritiou 
matter,  and  in  this  state  are  readily  eaten  by  cattle  or 
pigs.  The  flax  produced  has  already  been  sold  at  higk 
prices,  and  has  been  pronounced  by  spinners  to  be  of 
apparently  unexceptionable  quality. 

A  preliminary  meeting  in  reference  to  this  inventi  a 
has  been  held  by  the  Flax  Society,  and  a  large  committee, 
composed  of  its  members  and  of  others  interested  in  the 
trade,  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  institalisj 
*'  a  eareful  and  extenaive  series  of  experiments,  with  t 
view  to  compare  it  both  in  a  practical  and  financvi 
point  of  view  with  the  modes  of  hot  and  cold  ateepuc 
generally  practised.''  At  present  it  would  appear  to 
possess  the  following  advantages  :^ 

1.  Great  saving  of  time. 

2.  Economy  of  fibre,  owing  to  the  facilities  with 
which  it  is  separated  from  the  '*  shove,"  or  woody  ceotrt, 
in  the  scutch-mill,  thereby  producing  little  waata  is 
scutching  tow,  which  latter  is  only  worth  from  6a.  ts 
10s.  per  cwt.,  while  the  long  fibre  from  which  it  is  ton 
away  is  worth  from  60s.  to  lOOs.  per  cwt. 

3.  Avoidance  of  any  nuisance.  Instead  of  the  offes- 
sive  products  of  the  steep,  an  inodorous  liquid  is  ob- 
tained, which  may  at  once  be  consumed  advantageously 
for  feeding  purposes. 

4.  1  be  encouragement  it  will  offer  for  the  ezteatka 
of  flax  cultivation  throaghont  the  eoontry,  by  affordiag 
an  opportunity  to  tlioae  who  deiire  it  oC  oigTOiiag  it  i 
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small  outUj  qd  establiihment  wbich  will  always  insure 
a  ready  market  for  the  produce  of  the  district. 

Much  good  has  already  been  done  in  this  respect  by 
the  introduction  into  several  districts  of  retteries  on 
Bchenck's  system,  those  in  operation  purchasing  directly 
from  the  farmer  and  steeping  upwards  of  30,000  tons  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  The  new  process,  however, 
being  able  to  complete  the  operation  in  a  quarter  the 
time  required  by  the  other,  would,  of  course,  be  able  to 
turn  out  four  times  as  much  work  in  a  given  time  ;  and, 
as  the  arrangements  would  be  less  expensive  in  outlay, 
it  oflTers  an  advantageous  opportunity  to  all  friends  of 
Irish  industry  who  wish  to  encourage  the  home  cultiva- 
tion  of  flax,  and  to  retain  in  the  country  a  portion,  at 
least,  of  that  large  sum  which  is  annually  expended  in 
purchasing  the  necessary  supplies  from  foreign  countries. 

Having  ahready  given  a  sketch  of  the  production  of  the 
raw  material,  and  of  the  various  modes  of  prepar- 
ing it  for  the  manufacturer,  we  will  first  briefly  con. 
sider  the  changes  it  undergoes  in  his  hands,  in  order  to 
render  it  suitable  to  the  various  requirements  of  the 
market;  and,  secondly,  the  part  it  occupies,  when  manu- 
factured, in  the  general  commerce  of  the  country. 
These  changes  consist  of  thret  distinot  operations  -spin- 
ning, weaving,  and  bleaching,  in  each  of  which  great 
and  important  advances  have  of  late  years  been  made. 

Up  to  a  late  period  in  the  past  century  all  the  yams 
were  produced  by  handspinning,  which  was  carried  on 
in  farmhouses  and  cottages  throughout  the  country. 
These  yams  were  brought  into  the  nearest  town  on 
market- dsys,  when  they  were  purchased  either  by  the 
weavers  or  by  agents,  who  supplied  them  to  other  per- 
sons ;  or  In  many  cases  the  female  members  of  a  family 
spun  the  yam,  which  was  woven  by  the  men.  In  1795 
the  first  machinery  for  spinning  flax  was  erected  in  Eng- 
land, and,  as  it  was  speedily  proved  that  yams  could  be 
thus  produced  both  better  and  cheaper  than  by  hand,  it 
was  soon  extended.  At  this  time  the  flax  was  spun  dry, 
and  only  coarse  yams  produced.  In  Ireland  we  find 
that  the  first  spinning  factory  was  established  at  Cork  in 
1805,  and  consisted  of  only  212  spindles,  adapted  for 
canvass  yams.  The  Linen  Board,  hy  a  bounty  of  30s. 
per  spindle,  succeeded  in  causing  the  establishment  of 
several  others,  which  in  1809,  in  the  sggregate,  con- 
tained 6,369  spindles.  In  1815  there  were  in  Ulster 
five  mUls,  the  largest  having  1,204  and  the  smallest  300 
»pindles  ;  in  Leinster  two  milU,  and  in  Munster  seven  : 
only  one  of  which  wss  in  full  operation,  owing  to  the 
depression  of  trade  at  that  period* 

The  necessity,  however,  of  increasing  these  spinning 
machines  was  shown  in  1825,  when  English  and  Scotch 
machine-spun  yams  began  to  be  imported  into  Ireland, 
and  completely  undersold  the  handspun  product.  These 
yams  were  produced  by  an  improved  system  termed 
''wet  spinning,"  the  fibre,  during  the  process  of  twist- 
ing, being  passed  through  hot  water.  By  this  mode 
(invented  by  Ksye,  of  Manchester)  it  could  be  spun 
much  finer,  and  by  degrees,  aided  by  continuing  im- 
provements, the  quality  and  fineness  of  the  ysrn  were  so 
much  changed,  and  the  economy  of  labour  so  much  at- 
tended to,  that  the  handspvii  yams  ww9  conpUttiy 


superseded,  except  fur  fine  caiubric  .  TUe  fi  s^  factory 
of  any  magnitude  on  this  improved  system  was  estub- 
lished  in  Ireland  in  1828,  others  soon  adopted  it,  and 
new  ones  spring  up.  In  1841  we  find  there  were  41 
mills,  containing  260,000  spindles ;  in  1850  the  number 
had  increased  to  73  mills,  with  339,000  spindles ;  and 
in  1852  there  are  no  less  than  81  mills,  having  about 
500,000  spindles  in  operation,  representing  an  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  buildings,  machinery,  and  in  the 
necessary  commercial  operations,  of  between  three  and 
four  millions  sterling.  About  two-thirds  of  the  mills 
are  situate  at  Belfast  and  its  vicinity,  which,  being  the 
centre  of  the  linen  trade,  and  possessing  great  advan- 
tages in  respect  to  the  supply  of  skilled  labour  and 
cheapness  of  fuel,  is  considered  preferable  as  a  locality 
to  the  more  rural  districts.  As  the  employment  of  ma- 
chinery for  spinning  increased,  the  linen  manufacture 
appeared  gradually  to  withdraw  from  the  sonth  and 
west,  and  to  concentrate  itself  in  the  north,  where  the 
spinning  factories  were  principally  situate.  With  the 
exception  of  Drogheda,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  Cork  and 
Mayo,  scarcely  any  linens  are  now  made  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Ulster.  To  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  development  of  the  industry  in  Ireland,  we  have  only 
to  compare  it  with  its  condition  in  England  and  other 
countries.  In  England  the  last  report  gives  the  num- 
ber of  spindles  at  265,568,  and  in  Scotland  at  303,125, 
giving,  with  Ireland,  a  total  for  the  United  Kingdom  of 
1,068,693.  In  France  we  find  the  number  of  spindles 
to  be  about  250,000,  the  factories  being  situate  chiefly 
in  the  departments  Da  Nord,  Calvados,  Finisterre,  and 
Pas  de  Calais.  In  Belgium  there  are  about  100,000 
spindles  in  operation,  the  factories  being  at  Ghent, 
Malines,  Brussels,  Liege,  and  Touraai. 

Holland  possesses  only  one  factory,  of  about  6,000 
spindles,  in  Friesland.  In  Switxerland  there  are  three 
or  four  small  establishments,  working  from  8,000  to 
10,000  spindles  in  all.  Russia  has  two  large  factories, 
one  at  Alexandrofsky,  and  the  other  at  Moscow,  toge- 
ther numbering  shout  50,000  spindles.  Spain  has  two 
or  three,  containing  say  6,000  spindles.  Austria  pos- 
sesses eight  factories,  with  about  30,000  spindles  in 
operation.  In  the  States  of  the  Zollverein  about 
80,000  are  estimated  to  be  in  use  ;  and  in  the  United 
States  we  find  twelve  small  factories,  situate  in  the 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  Jersey,  and  numbering  between  them  14,550 
spindles.  Now,  reckoning  the  average  cost  of  buildings, 
machinery,  and  motive  power  at  £i  10s.  per  spindle 
throughout,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  altogether  a 
fixed  capital  of  ;f  8 ,000,000  invesUd  in  this  Uade,  of 
which  sum  nearly  £'5,000,000  belongs  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  Notwithstanding  these  large  returns  of  ma- 
chinery for  spinning  in  operation  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
we  find  that  the  hand-spun  yam  very  far  exceeds  it  in 
quantity,  since  throughout  the  continent  hand  spinning 
IB  still  carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent. 

The  arrangements  of  the  large  spinning  mills  sre  very 
complete,  and  well  repay  a  visit.  In  the  capacioas 
stores  may  be  seen  samples  of  flax  of  various  qualities, 
th«  prodMt  of  Tvipu  ooiuitriM,  tad  vary ing  in  priec 
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from  £25  per  ton  for  Egyptian   to  £140  ptr  ton  ior 
Belgian  and    French.     The   manufacture  is  commenced 
by  a  process  termed  •'  heckling/'  which  is  done  in  the 
first  part  by  hand,  and  afterwards  by  machinery.    This 
separates  the  long  and  perfect  fibres  from  the  faally, 
Tvhich  are  either  used  up  in  coarse  yarns  or  sold  as  a 
"  sorters'  tow."    A  loss  is  sustained  in  the  first  part  of 
from  41b.  to  ISlbs.  the  cwt.,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  flax,  the  Irish  band-scutched  giving  the  greatest, 
and  the  Belgian  and  French  the  least.      In  the  heckling 
by  the  machine,  where  fine  combs  are  employed,  an  ad- 
ditional loss  ensues,   averaging  61b.  per  cwt.     It  is  then 
fit  for  spinning.     The  banding,  .spreading,  drawing,  and 
roving  machines  are  very  similar  in  construction  to  those 
used  in  cotton  mills,  with  the  exception  that  in  the  last 
part  of  the  operation  the  yarn  is  passed  through  a  bath 
of  hot   water,  which  softens  the  fibres  and  enables  a 
much  finer  yarn  to  be  rove  from  them.     The  yarns  are 
reeled  off  the  bobbins  into  hanks,  and  then  tied  up  in 
bundles,  ready  for  sale.     Where  fine  yarns  arc  spun,  the 
quantity  of  fiax  worked  up  is  about  25  tons  per  1,000 
spindles  per  annum  ;  for  coarse  linen  yarns  the  quantity 
varies  from  30  to  50  tons  per  1,000  spindles.     The 
power  required  to  drive  the  machinery  is  estimated  at 
about  six-horse  power  for  every  500  spindles.      This  is 
a  much  higher  power  than  that  required  in  cotton  mills, 
where  500  spindles  may  be  driven  by  a  one- hoibe  power. 
The  greater  number  of  mills  spin  the  medium  qualities 
only — in  some  the  finer  numbers,  200's  to   250's,  are 
produced.     For  these  the  choicest  samples  of  flax  are 
chosen,  the  manipulation  is  more  careful,  and  the  ma- 
chinery more  delicate,  than  with  the  courser  yarns.     In 
these,  too,  the  increased  value  which  labour  gives  is 
more  prominently  shown  by  the  difference  between  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  and  the   manufactured  article. 
For  instance,   a  bundle  of  210   lea  yarns  weighs  9ib. 
14  oz.  ;  its   selling  price  is  £S  ;  while  the  maximum 
value  of  ths  material  itself,  the  flax,   could  not  exceed 
20s.,  showing  the  relation  between  the  values  of  the  raw 
and  of  the  manufactured  article  to  be  as  1  to  8.     In  the 
coarse  yarns  this  great  increase  is  no  longer  perceptible. 
A  bundle  of  40  lea  yarns  weighs  301b.,  and  sells  for 
2is.  9d.,  the  value  of  the  raw  material  being  about  158., 
or,  in  relation  to  the  manufactureil,  at  1  to  1.6. 

The  yams  spun  in  Irish  mills  are  in  general  medium 
numbers,  suitable  for  both  coarse  and  fine  linens ;  the 
numbers  suitable  for  cambrics,  lawns,  &c.,  are  chiefly 
the  production  of  the  English  mills,  and  the  very  coarse 
yarns  for  canvas,  bagging,  and  other  rough  goods,  are 
those  generally  spun  in  Scotland.  Besides  yarn.spin- 
ning,  a  large  and  increasing  trade  is  done  in  twisting 
sewing-threads,  which,  either  as  brown,  bleached,  or 
dyed,  command  an  extensive  sale  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  continent.  One  kind  of  bleached  thread,  made 
by  a  peculiar  process  to  resemble  silk,  has  lately  been 
sold  largely  to  the  Nottingham  lacemakers. 

The  employment  of  machinery  in  spinning  flax  may 
be  considered  as  the  salvation  of  the  Irish  linen  trade. 
Had  Ireland  continued  to  maintain  hand-spinning  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to  contend  with  other 
manufacturing  countries  in  the  great  markets  of  the 


worlJ.  The  comparative  cheapness  of  milUspon  yams, 
and  their  superiority  in  the  production  of  an  even  and 
uniform  fabric,  form  the  basis  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  linen  trade.  Formerly  it  was  impossible  for  the 
linen  merchant  to  assort  bis  parcels  properly,  from  the 
great  variety  of  yams  employed  in  the  manufacture,  and 
from  their  unevenness  of  quality.  Now,  large  parcels 
of  linen  can  be  made  to  order  to  any  degree  of  fineness, 
heavy  or  light,  as  may  be  required.  The  manufacturer 
buys  his  yams  in  quantities  of  the  spinner,  and  gives 
them  out  to  his  weavers,  so  that  when  he  receives  the 
linens  from  them  they  are  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
same  quality  and  appearance;  they  bleach  regularly, 
and  when  exported  are  always  the  same  as  the  sample. 

Linens  are  no  longer  sold  to  any  extent  in  the  open 
market  by  individual  weavers.  A  new  systetu  has  arisen. 
There  arc  now  manufacturers,  many  of  whom  employ 
from  100  to  2,000  and  3,000  weavers,  and  who  purchase 
the  yam  in  quantities,  boil  it,  wind  it,  and  give  it  out  to 
be  woven,  receiving  the  webs  on  certain  appointed  days, 
and  paying  the  weaver  for  his  labour  by  the  piece.  There 
are,  however,  some  extensive  firms  who  are  at  the  same 
time  both  spinners  and  manufacturers,  who  send  their 
linen  to  the  bleacher,  and  receive  it  from  him  when 
finished;  after  which  they  have  it  lapped  and  orna- 
mented, and  either  export  it  direct  or  sell  it  for  home 
consumption.  These  houses  make  a  variety  of  fabrics, 
in  which  they  are  guided  by  the  demand  in  the  respec- 
tive markets.  As  in  the  case  of  most  other  manufac- 
tures, certain  districts  excel  in  the  production  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fabrics.  Thus,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lurgan  is  the  seat  of  the  cambric  and  lawn  manufacture, 
Lisburn  and  Belfast  of  damasks,  Armagh  of  light  linens, 
Ballymena  of  heavy  goods,  and  so  on. 

The  substitution  of  machinery  for  hand  labour  in 
weaving  is  a  natural  consequence  of  its  successfal  appli- 
cation in  the  spinning  process.  In  England  and  Scot- 
land the  manufacturers  have  eagerly  availed  themselves 
of  its  manifest  advantages.  In  Ireland  a  power-loom  is, 
as  yet,  rarely  to  be  seen,  so  difficult  is  it,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  introduce  a  change  in  the  established 
practices  of  a  craft.  If  we  turn  to  the  Factory  Inspec- 
tors' report  for  1850  we  see,  to  our  astonbhment,  that 
in  England  there  were  1,131  power-looms  at  work,  and 
that  in  Scotland  there  were  2,529,  while  in  Ireland  the 
entire  number  amounted  only  to  58.  But  the  linen  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland  are  now  affected  by  more  than  ordinarf 
circumstances,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  dis^nise  the 
fact  that  they  cannot  meet  the  present  requirements  of 
the  market,  either  in  quantity  or  in  price.  The  two 
most  important  causes  affecting  them  are  **  emigratioD" 
and  "  cheap  food."  The  Ulster  weavers  have  chiefly 
been  small  farmers,  cottiers,  or  labourers.  At  seed  time 
and  at  harvest  they  were  in  the  fields  ;  doring  the  other 
parts  of  the  year  they  were  at  their  looms.  The  farmers 
were  enabled  to  obtain  their  subsistence  from  their  potato 
crop,  a  portion  of  which  they  ate,  while  the  remainder 
fed  their  pigs  or  was  sold  in  exchange  for  other  neces- 
saries. Their  rents  were  not  paid  by  their  produce- 
that  all  went  to  their  subsistence— but  by  the  money 
earned  at  their  looms,  which  also  met  their  wants  for 
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clothing,  tea,  and  other  cheap  Inzuriei.  The  potato 
blight  annihilated  the  small  farms,  and  their  occupiers 
shoaled  off  to  the  western  world.  The  cottiers  and  la- 
bourers are  left  still ;  but,  between  the  wages  they  earn 
from  farm -labour  and  from  their  looms,  they  can  now, 
by  working  only  four  or  fire  days  in  the  week,  live  as 
well  as  they  used  to  do  in  the  old  days  of  '*  Protection," 
when  they  were  forced  to  work  hard  the  whole  week. 
From  these  two  causes  it  results,  firstly,  there  are  fewer 
weavers  now  than  there  were  in  1846;  and,  secondly, 
those  that  remain  turn  out  fewer  webs. 

Since  1846,  however,  the  demand  for  Irish  linens  has 
progressively  increased  both  in  the  home  and  foreign 
markets ;  consequently  the  demand  increases  in  a  pro- 
gressive ratio  over  the  power  of  supply,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  competition  for  hands  has  increased  the 
cost  of  labour,  which,  in  respect  to  cheapness  of  produc- 
tion, p]ac<*s  Ireland  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  she  has 
tj  meet  the  Belgian  and  German  in  those  foreign  markets 
where  she  had  gradually  cupplanted  them.  In  fact,  it 
appears  that  within  these  last  few  months  Belgian  goods 
are  competing  successfully  with  Irish  in  some  of  the 
South  American  markets.  This  condition  of  the  Irish 
linen  trade  demands  the  immediate  and  serious  considera- 
tion of  every  one  connected  with  it.  Every  day  is  of 
importance,  as  a  retrograde  movement  has  commenced, 
and  must  be  arrested  at  once.  Two  points  must  be 
gained  -an  increase  in  the  quantity  and  a  decrease  in  the 
cast  of  production.  The  first  might  to  a  certain  extent 
be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  additional  hand -looms 
in  other  districts  ;  but  the  south  and  the  west  are  not 
equal  to  the  wants  of  the  north.  Both  might  be  obtained 
by  the  use  o!  power -looms.  England  and  Scotland  have 
already  shown  how  advantageously  they  can  be  used  for 
coarse  goods.  Surely  Ireland,  with  such  a  future 
threatening  her  staple  manufacture,  will  produce  men 
with  both  the  energy  to  attempt  and  the  skill  to  over- 
come nny  little  mechanical  difficulties  that  may  occur  in 
adapting  them  for  fixer  goods.  In  Glasgow,  indeed, 
this  has  recently  been  accomplished;  thus,  while  the 
pructicability  of  the  process  for  Ireland  is  proved, 
another  and  a  vigorous  rival  will  take  possession  of  the 
field. 

Before  the  linen  is  ready  for  market  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it  has  to  undergo  the  process  of  bleaching,  the 
sale  of  brown  or  unhleached  goods  having  considerably 
illminiglied  of  late  years.  This  process  constitutes  quite 
a  separate  department  in  the  trade,  the  bleacher  in  most 
cases  having  the  goods  from  the  manufacturer,  and  re- 
turning them  again  to  him  when  finished  and  ready  for 
sale  In  this  department  great  advances  have  been  made 
during  the  present  century.  Formerly  **  buttermilk" 
was  supposed  to  possess  peculiar  bleaching  properties, 
the  lactic  acid  it  contained  being  probably  the  active 
agent ;  consequently,  a  large  herd  of  cows  was  a  neces- 
sary appendage  to  a  bleach-green.  In  1764  Dr.  Fer- 
guson, of  Belfast,  received  from  the  Linen  Board  a  pre- 
mium of  j^300  for  the  successful  application  of  lime  in 
the  process  ;  in  1770  he  introduced  the  use  of  sulphuric 
acid  ;  in  1778  potash  was  first  used,  and  in  1795  chlo- 
ride of  lime  was  first  practically  applied.     In  those  days 


the  bleach-greens  were  more  nnmeroas  than  they  are 
now,  notwithstanding  the  immense  increase  in  the  linen 
trade.  Improved  processes  and  a  better  application  of 
labour  enable  the  bleacher  of  the  present  day  to  turn  out 
nearly  ten  times  the  amount  of  work  he  could  do  fifty 
years  ago.  The  process  is  commenced  by  steeping  thP 
goods  in  hot  water  to  dissolve  the  dressing,  and  then  fol- 
lowed by  boiling  them  in  a  weak  alkaline  ley  for  a  cer- 
tain time.  They  are  then  washed  in  rather  a  primitive 
and  somewhat  expensive  manner,  after  which  they  un- 
dergo a  scrubbing  process  with  soap  and  water,  and  are 
then  washed  again,  and  carried  to  the  green  to  be 
gfassed.  Here  they  remain  spread  out  and  exposed  to 
the  weather  so  many  days,  according  to  the  description 
of  the  goods.  They  are  then  taken  in  for  the  last  part 
of  the  operation — the  chloride  process,  which  requires 
both  care  and  skill  in  its  application.  Chloride  of  suda 
is  used  in  preference  to  chloride  of  lime,  the  goods 
being  afterwards  immersed  In  a  weak  solution  of  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  again  thoroughly  washed.  The  drying  is 
usually  done  in  heated  chambers,  whence  the  goods  are 
taken  to  the  beetling- machines.  This  operation  is  the 
last,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  fold  them  up  into  their 
proper  forms,  press  them,  and  then  they  are  ready  for 
market.  Some  very  beautiful  chemical  principles  are 
involved  in  the  bleaching  process — the  alkali  in  the 
boiling  solution  combines  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
organic  colouring  matter  of  the  linen,  which  is  dissolved 
in  the  boiler  or  in  the  subsequent  washing  ;  the  bleach- 
ing effect  of  exposure  on  the  grass  to  the  action  of  light 
has  long  been  known,  though  the  cause  was  until  recently 
but  little  understood  :  and  the  successful  application  of 
chlorine  belongs  quite  to  the  scientific  bleacher  of  the 
present  day.  Not  only  is  the  operation  more  perfect, 
but  an  important  saving  in  time  is  eHectnl  by  the  pre- 
sent system,  the  entire  process  averaging  now  from  foor 
to  six  weeks,  instead  of  the  six  months  of  the  old  sys- 
tem. Indeed,  the  time  now  is  often  determined  by  the 
market  requirements ;  in  the  case  of  an  urgent  demand, 
goods  have  not  unfreqaently  been  returned  by  the 
bleacher  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Some  of  the  bleach  works  in  Antrim  arc  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  are  conducted  witii  great  skill,  giving 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  hand».  Near  Lis- 
burn  the  two  firms,  Messrs.  Richardson,  employ  about 
300  hands  each,  and  in  the  coarse  of  the  year  bleach 
goods  having  a  market  value  in  the  oggregate  of  about 
£1,200,000  sterling.  The  improvements  in  the  spinning 
and  in  the  bleaching  processes  have  been  fi;llowed  by  a 
great  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  manufactured  goods, 
the  sale  of  which  has  enormously  increased.  The  rela- 
tive prices  of  yard  wide  linen  in  1805  and  1850  were  as 

follows : — 

IIQQ       igQo       20''«>      22**^         24**® 

s,  d.  8.  d.  8.  d.  8.  d.  8.  d. 
1805..  2  0  ..  3  4..  4  4  ..  «  11  ..  10  6 
1850..  1     2..   1     8  ..  2     1  ..  2    6..     8    6 

being  about  45,000,000  yards  in  1805,  and  110,000,000 
in  1850.  This  increase  is  duo  chiefly  to  the  export 
trade  ;  the  home  consumption,  not  being  so  mnch  affected 
by  reduction  in  prir»,  l^as  not  increased  in  the  lame  pro- 
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portion.  One  otuM  probaUj  for  tbia  is  the  immeme 
progren  of  the  cotton  mannbctaree  after  the  employ- 
nent  of  machinery  in  spinning  ootton  wool,  which 
caoied  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  home  consump- 
tion of  its  fabrics  many  years  before  the  linen  manufac- 
ture in  its  turn  participated  in  the  same  facilities  of  pro- 
duction ;  hence  cotton  rapidly  increased  in  consumption 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while 
linens  continued  to  be  worn  only  by  the  better  classes. 
The  export  trade  has  steadily  increased  for  a  series  of  years. 
Under  the  Linen  Board  bounties  were  paid  on  the  ex* 
port  of  sereral  Itinds  of  fabrics,  the  last  having  ceased 
only  in  1830.  Although  these  bounties  in  the  earlier 
period  of  the  manufacture  tended  to  encourage  an  ex- 
port trade,  the  true  source  of  its  late  increase  has  been 
in  the  improvement  in  the  spinning  and  general  manufac- 
ture, which  permitted  a  gradual  reduction  in  price,  and 
thus  supplanted  the  Belgian,  German,  and  French  ma- 
nufacturers in  neutral  markets.  Atone  period  the  sup- 
ply of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies  was  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  but  the  Irish  trade  ad- 
Tanoed  so  much  more  rapidly,  owing  to  various  improve- 
ments, that  German  linens  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
and  the  Irish,  until  quite  recently,  commanded  the  mar- 
ket. One  kind  of  Irish  linen  largely  sold  in  South 
America  is  termed  *'  Sileiias,"  and  is  made  up  in  imita- 
tion of  the  goods  formerly  supplied  by  that  province  in 
Germany.  The  New  World  takes  the  great  maas  of 
linen  exported,  those  sent  to  the  eastern  hemisphere 
being  of  very  trifling  amount  in  comparison. 

From  returns  recently  published  we  find  that 
89,000,000  of  persons  in  America  consume  annually 
more  than  two  yarda  of  our  linena  per  head,  while 
228,000.000  in  Europe  take  but  one  thirty-eighth  part  of 
a  yard  per  head.  This  difference  doea  not  arise  so  much 
from  the  consumption  being  proportionably  less  in  the 
countries  of  the  Old  World  as  from  the  high  duties  which 
most  of  the  European  States  maintain  on  the  import  of 
these  fabrics,  and  from  the  small  disposition  to  use 
them  in  Asia  and  Africa,  where  cotton  fabrics  are  almost 
exclusively  used.     It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  re- 


duction of  price  on  linen  may  ultimately  increase  itseon* 
aumptionin  the  Eaat.  Already  the  exports  to  the  I^ 
vant  have  been  considerably  augmented. 

The  groas  returns  of  the  quantitiet,  and  of  the  de- 
clared value  of  linen  manufactures  and  yams  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past  year,  are  very 
satisfactory.  Of  woven  goods  there  were  128,780,362 
yards,  having  a  value  of  £3,827,448.  The  thread, 
tapea,  and  small  wares  were  valued  at  £285,333,  and  of 
Ihien  yams  there  were  18,618,2731b.,  amounting  is 
value  to  £935,939,  forming  a  total  of  £6,048,615  ster. 
ling.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  month  endicg 
Sept.  5  give  an  equally  satisfactory  account  of  the  pre- 
aent  atate  of  the  trade,  the  exporta  for  the  month  abow- 
ing  an  increase  over  those  of  Uie  past  year  of  £46,625. 

Without  question,  this  prospering  condition  of  the 
trade  is  attribatable  to  general  improvement  in  manu- 
facturing, and  to  the  consqeuent  reduction  in  price, 
which  haa  enabled  our  manufacturera  to  compete  ao  sue* 
ceaafully  with  those  of  other  countries.  In  such  a  trade 
progress  is  essential  to  vitality.  A  refusal,  or  even  a 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  a  manufacturer  to  adopt  an  im- 
proved process,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  hia  old  notioni, 
often  gives  the  start  to  an  opponent  which  costs  hixa 
years  to  recover.  Disastrous  as  this  is  between  indivi- 
duals, it  involves  far  weightier  considerations  when  the 
competition  is  between  countries.  The  Irish  portion  of 
the  linen  trade  appeara  just  now  to  be  in  a  critical  stste, 
—her  means  of  supply  are  not  equal  to  the  demand ; 
and  already  we  find  that  foreign  countries  have  re- 
entered the  lists  with  her  in  her  most  prised  noark^ 
Two  causes  have  principally  effected  this.  These  causes 
remain,  and  become  more  powerful  every  day,  But  can- 
not they  be  met  ?  and,  if  so,  why  this  hesitation  ?  The 
power-loom  dreads  not  emigration ;  it  flourishes  upoa 
' '  cheap  food . ' '  The  substitution  of  machinery  for  hand- 
labour  in  the  spinning  procesa  haa  long  since  shown  the 
immense  benefits  it  haa  conferred  on  the  trade.  Tbe 
reqairementa  of  the  market,  no  leas  than  the  present 
peculiar  condition  of  Ireland,  call  urgently  for  its  appli- 
cation to  the  loom. —Times. 


SOME   CROPS  THAT  MIGHT   BE  CULTIVATED    IN  GREAT   BRITAIN 
WHICH    ARE    NOT    COMMONLY    CULTIVATED. 


Whoever  recommends  the  agriculturists  of  this 
country  to  cultivate  a  new  crop,  incurs  a  great  re- 
sponsibility ;  and  if  his  recommendation  is  attended 
by  success,  he  receives  great  credit.  We  are  neither 
presumptuous  enough  to  venture  upon  the  former, 
nor  have  we  sufficient  ambition  to  aim  at  the  latter. 
Our  object  here  is  merely  to  enumerate  certain 
crops  that  are  grown  on  a  large  scale  m  other 
countries,  but  which  are  not  cultivated  by  our 
farmers,  or  concerning  which  there  appears  to  be 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  possibility,  at 
least,  of  their  successful  introduction. 

Mangold-wurzel  is  in  England  now  extensively 


cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  cattle.  It  is 
not  much  grown  in  Scotland,  as  turnips  are  found 
here  to  afford  in  general  a  greater  amoant  of  food 
per  acre.  On  the  continent  it  is  grown  for  tbe  sake 
of  extracting  sugar  from  it ;  and,  did  the  law  per- 
mit it,  it  migljt  be  profitably  grown  for  this  purpose 
in  this  country,  and  also  for  making  beer  and  ale. 
From  the  official  documents  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment, we  learn  that  the  usual  average  of  a 
beet  crop  is  about  10^  tons  an  acre.  Each  cwt. 
yields  4}  lb.  of  sugar;  and,  accordingly,  the  pro- 
duce per  acre  would  be  nearly  half  a  ton  of  sugar. 
Boussingault  found  that,  to  manage  an  English 
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acre  of  land  nnder  beet-root,  451  days  of  a  man 
and  14  days  of  a  horse  was  the  amount  of  labour 
expended. 

The  expense  of  obtaining  the  sugar  from  the 
beet  is,  however^  very  great.  The  roots  are  washed 
and  rasped,  and  then  subjected  to  strong  pressure ; 
the  juice  is  boiled,  filtered  through  animal  charcoal, 
and  boiled  until  it  is  sufficiently  reduced.  But 
owing  to  the  improvements  made  in  the  machinery, 
the  cost  of  separating  the  sugar  has  been  very 
much  lessened ;  and  it  is  now  affirmed  that  a  farmer 
here  might  grow  beet  and  separate  the  sugar,  leav- 
ing himself  a  profit,  and  yet  sell  the  sugar  at  2|d. 
per  lb. 

Beet-root  may  be  substituted  for  malt  in  brew- 
ing; and  supposing  the  above  calculation  to  be 
correct,  it  is  probable  that  a  gallon  of  beet-root 
beer,  of  the  strength  of  ordinary  table  beer,  could 
be  made  for  about  2d.  Did  the  law  allow  it,  and 
were  it  considered  advisable,  a  spirit  might  be  dis- 
tilled from  this. 

.In  making  sugar  from  beet,  the  residue  is  em- 
ployed for  feeding  cattle. 

Tobacco  is  forbidden  to  be  grown  in  Britain  by 
the  excise  laws.  Indeed,  tobacco  of  the  finest 
quality  cannot  be  produced  in  this  climate ;  and 
tobacco  grown  in  Europe,  or  even  Virginia,  cannot 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  Havannah  and  Va- 
rinas.  Still,  the  plant  does  succeed  in  this  country, 
and  tobacco  of  ordinary  quality  might  be  grown 
here.  About  12  cwt.  per  acre  is  a  common  crop; 
and  more  could  probably,  by  good  farming,  be 
attained.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  tobacco 
would  be  a  profitable  crop. 

Tea  is  an  article  for  which  there  is  an  immense 
demand,  and  which,  from  its  passing  through  so 
many  hands,  and  its  long  transit,  sells  at  a  price 
that  would  doubtless  very  handsomely  remunerate 
the  producer  of  it  in  this  country,  provided  it  were 
possible  to  produce  it.  And  there  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  the  green- tea  plant  might  be  acclima- 
tised. Perhaps  the  best  plan  would  be  to  procure 
seed  from  the  north  of  China  and  Japan,  in  which 
place,  we  believe,  the  cold  of  winter  is  more  intense 
than  here.  Certainly,  if  the  tea  plant  could  stand 
our  winters,  it  would  be  a  very  profitable  crop. 
Each  plant  produces  about  2  lb.  of  tea  annually ; 
and  the  plants  are  planted  from  3  to  6  feet  apart. 
When  it  is  considered  that  tea  sells  for  nearly  3s. 
a  lb.,  the  money  return  per  acre  (supposing  these 
'statements  arc  correct)  seems  enormous.  The 
expense  of  preparing  the  tea  for  the  market  does 
not  seem  to  be  great.  It  is  hand-picked,  and  (in 
Brazil)  immediately  dried.  "  From  4  to  6  lb.  are 
thrown  into  an  iron  pot,  the  interior  of  which  is 
poHshed,  and  which  may  be  somewhat  more  than  3 
feet  in  diameter,  by  about  a  foot  in  depth.    The 


temperature  of  the  pot  is  maintained  at  about  the 
boiling-point  of  water.  A  negro  stirs  the  leaves 
in  all  directions  with  his  hands  until  they  become 
quite  soft  and  pliant,  so  that  they  can  be  moulded 
into  pellets  by  movement  between  the  hands. 
When  the  leaves  are  in  this  state  they  are  thrown 
upon  a  tray  made  of  bamboo,  and  strongly  kneaded 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  so  as  to  force  out  a  green 
sap  of  a  disagreeable  taste."  They  are  then  re- 
turned to  the  pot  and  dried. 

Chicory  is  a  plant  that  might  probably  be  in- 
troduced into  extensive  cultivation.  The  powder 
of  its  ground  root  was  originally  used  as  an  adul- 
teration amongst  coffee ;  but  now  the  public  have 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  mixture,  and  prefer  it  to 
pure  coffee.  It  is  now  openly  and  avowedly  sold. 
It  is  found  that  a  crop  of  from  12  to  15  tons  can 
be  obtained  to  the  acre.  The  roots  are  sliced  and 
kiln-dried,  and  the  above  weight  is  then  found  to 
be  reduced  to  about  1  ton.  This  sells  at  from  £I5 
to  £23.  The  cost  of  labour,  kiln-drying,  &c.,  is 
about  £5  a  ton.  Consequently  for  rent,  manure, 
and  profit,  there  is  left  a  margin  of  from  £10  to  £18. 

Oil-producing  p/flfi/5.— The  rape  is  the  only 
plant  commonly  cultivated  by  the  British  farmer  on 
account  of  its  oil.  On  the  continent  several  other 
plants  are  grown  for  this  purpose,  two  or  three  of 
which  might  perhaps  be  advantageously  introduced. 
The  following  table,  quoted  from  Boussiugault, 
shows  the  results  of  some  experiments  made  by  M. 
Gauzac  of  Dagny. 


Crop. 


Winter  crops— 

Cole.wort    

Rocket 

Rape 

Swedish  turnips 
Curled  colewort 
Turnip  cabbage 

Spring  crops — 
Gold  of  pleasure 

Sunflower 

Flax  

White  poppy    . 

Hemp 

Summer  rape    .. 


Seed  pro- 
duced per 
acre. 


cwt.  qrs.  lb. 
19  0  15 
15 
16 
15 
16 
13 


1  3 

2  18 

1  25 

2  18 

3  19 


ir 

15 
15 
10 

7 
11 


1 

3 
1 
1 
3 
3 


16 
14 
25 
18 
21 
17 


Oil  ob- 
tained   Oil 
per  acre  per 
in  lbs.  cent, 
avoir- 
dupois. 


Cake 

per. 
cent 


875.4 
320.8 
641.6 
'595.8 
641.6 
565.4 

545.8 
275.0 
385.0 
560.8 
229.0 
412.5 


40 
18 
33 
33 
33 
33 

27 
15 
22 
46 
25 
30 


54 
73 
62 
62 
62 
61 

72 
80 

69 
52 

70 
65 


We  do  not  know  what  plants  he  means  by  cole- 
worts  and  turnip  cabbage,  but  two  of  the  plants 
mentioned  in  the  above  list,  the  gold  of  pleasure 
and  the  white  poppy,  and  another  oil-bearing  plant, 
the  Madia  sativa,  have  perhaps  a  claim  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  British  agriculturist. 

The  gold  of  pleasure,  or  the  Camelina  sativa  of 
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botanists,  is  a  native  of  Britain ;  but  whether  it  is 
indigenous,  or  has  been  accidentally  introduced 
from  the  continent  along  with  flax,  is  doubtful. 
At  any  rate,  although  a  much  esteemed  cultivated 
plant  of  many  other  countries,  it  has  never  received 
much  attention  in  Britain ;  and  yet  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover  the  reason  of  this.  The  gold  of  plea- 
sure produces  an  oil  for  burning,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  have  less  smoke  and  smell,  and  scarcely 
any  of  the  latter,  with  a  brighter  flame,  than  that 
obtained  from  the  rapes.  It  yields  a  large  quantity 
of  oil  to  the  acre,  does  well  upon  light  soils,  and 
occupies  the  ground  for  a  short  period,  coming  to 
maturity  in  the  south  of  Europe  twice  in  the  sea- 
son. Even  here  it  may  arrive  at  maturity  in  time 
for  sowing  grass  seeds  after  it.  Besides  affording 
oil,  the  gold  of  pleasure  yields  a  flbre  which  does 
for  thatching,  sack-making,  &c. 

The  white  poppy  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its 
milky  juice,  which  in  its  crude  form  affords  us 
opium,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  of  its  seeds. 
This  oil  is  in  this  country  mainly  used  for  some 
purpose  of  the  painter,  but  in  many  parts  of  the 
continent  it  is  very  extensively  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  butter.  Very  little  Enghsh  opium  is 
made,  but  about  40,000  lb.  are  annually  imported 
from  Turkey,  Constantinople,  &c.  This  quantity, 
if  grown  at  home,  would  require  about  seven  hun- 
dred acres.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the 
produce  obtained  from  an  acre  of  poppies.  We 
have  retained  the  value  of  the  oil  and  oilcake,  but 
they  are  greatly  over-estimated. 

56  lb.  of  opium,  at  368 £100  16  0 

250  lb.  of  cold  drawn  oil,  at  Is.  6d.. .  18  15  0 

125  lb.  of  warm  do.,  at  6d 3     2  6 

500  oil-cakes,  at  188.  per  100 4  10  0 


Total 


£127    3    6 


The  procuring  of  the  opium,  however,  must  be 
an  expensive  process.  When  the  capsules  are  half 
grown,  incisions  are  made  into  them,  care  being 
taken  that  the  interior  is  not  penetrated  into.  A 
white  substance  immediately  flows  out,  which  is 
collected  by  old  women  and  children,  by  means  of 
knives  covered  over  with  sealing-wax.  This  juice 
is  scraped  off  into  and  stored  up  in  jars.  The 
seeds  are  not  injured  by  this  process,  but  come  to 
maturity  and  have  the  oil  extracted  from  them  in 
the  usual  manner. 

The  poppy,  in  addition  to  its  opium,  extracts 
from  the  ground  a  larger  quantity  of  oil  than  a  cow 
can  do.  The  average  quantity  of  butter  that  a  cow 
can  produce,  may  perhaps  be  set  down  at  300  lb. 
per  annum,  and  she  will  require  an  acre  and  a  half 
of  ground;  whereas,  in  the  experiment  we  have 
quoted,  the  poppy  from  that  area  yielded  more 
than  370  lbs.  of  oil.    Still,  for  vegeUble  oils  for 


culinary  purposes,  there  is  little  taste  in  this 
country ;  and  the  demand  for  opium  will,  of  course, 
always  be  limited.  Hence  we  can  scarcely  expect 
to  see  any  very  extended  culture  of  the  poppy  in 
this  country. 

The  Madia  sativa  is  the  remaining  plant  of  this 
group  that  seems  to  demand  at  least  a  modified 
attention  in  this  country.  It  is  suflficiently  hardy, 
and  would  appear  to  be  productive.  Boussingault, 
now  a  dozen  of  years  ago,  planted  it  long  with 
carrots  in  a  well-dunged  field.  Tlie  crop  took  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  days  to  come  to  maturity, 
and  the  following  was  the  result : — 

Seeds,  husks  deducted 2424  lb. 

Dried  leaves  used  as  litter   7700  „ 

Carrots  without  their  leaves    31966  „ 

The  seed  gave— 

Of  oil 635  lb. 

Ofcake 17067  „ 

And  loo  parts  of  the  seed  gave — 

Of  oil 26.24  lb. 

Ofcake 70.72,, 

Of  loss 33.04,, 


100. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  illustrative  of  the  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  the  oil  is  separated  from 
the  seeds,  that  while  the  common  pressman  only 
obtained  some  26J  per  cent...  Boussingault,  in  his 
laboratory,  from  the  same  seeds  actually  procured 
41  per  cent.  When  the  oil-cakes  are  meant  for 
feeding,  this  loss  is  of  little  consequence,  inasmuch 
as  the  oil  senses  a  very  good  purpose ;  but  when 
the  cake  is  only  intended  to  be  used  as  a  manure, 
it  is  a  great  loss,  inasmuch  as  the  oil  is  of  little  or 
no  use  in  adding  any  food  for  crops  to  the  soil. 

There  is  a  great  lack  of  plants  in  this  country 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  tannin  that  they  con- 
tain.   As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  basis  of  the 
skin  of  animals  is  composed  of  a  substance  to  which 
the  name  of  gelatine  is  given.     One  of  the  pro- 
perties of  this  substance  is,  that  when  combined 
with  tannin  it  forms  the  compound  of  tannate  of 
gelatine,  or  leather — a  substance  which  is  so  useful 
to  mankind.    From  time  immemorial  the  substance 
employed  to  furnish  the  tannin  10  the  bides  of 
animals,  in  order  to  convert  them  into  leather,  has 
been  oak  bark.    But  as  the  purpose  for  which  oaks 
are  grown  is  their  timber,  and  not  their  bark,  the 
supply  of  oak  bark  cannot  be  calculated  upon,  and 
this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  causes  why  tanning  as  an 
art  is  in  such  a  backward  state.     Could  a  plant 
abounding  in  the  principle  of  tannin  l)e  grown  on 
our  fiekk,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  would 
be  remunerative.     Perhaps  we  possess  or  might 
possess  such  in — 

The  sumach,  a  species  of  which  is  the  agent  em- 
ployed by  the  Turks  in  tanning.    There  does  not 
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seem  to  be  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  common 
sumach  would  not  be  hardly  enough  for  the  climate 
of  this  country.  Some  other  members  of  the 
genus  might  probably  also  come  to  sufficient  ma- 
turity here. 

It  is  possible,  also,  that  we  possess  indigenous 
wild  plants  that  contain  a  good  deal  of  tannin,  and 
which  might  perhaps  be  successfully  cultivated. 

There  are  two  or  three  plants  that  might  pro- 
bably be  advantageously  cultivated  in  this  country, 
for  the  sake  of  their  fibre,  besides  flax  and  hemp. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these,  ridiculous  as 
the  assertion  seems,  might  be  the  nettle.  At  any 
rate,  its  claims  have  never  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered. We  leave  the  nettle,  however,  to  its  insig- 
nificance, and  pass  on  to  the  enumeration  of  two 
plants  that,  were  there  a  demand  for  cheap  wine 
in  this  country,  might  perhaps  be  profitably  grown 
in  Britain,  and  their  juice  converted  into  wine.  In 
order,  however,  to  have  clear  ideas  upon  this  point, 
it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  recal  to  our  memory  the 
exact  composition  of  wine. 

Wine  essentially  consists  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
that  has  been  produced  by  the  fermentation  of 
sugar,  of  tartaric  acid,  a  peculiar  ether,  and,  per- 
haps, other  flavouring  substances,  the  whole  diluted 
with  at  least  seventy- five  per  cent,  of  water.  Sugar 
is  contained  in  a  great  many  vegetable  productions, 
and  only  differs  in  chemical  composition  from 
alcohol  in  each  equivalent  of  it  containing  one  atom 
more  of  carbon  and  two  of  oxygen.  If  we  extract 
these  last  mentioned  atoms  from  sugar,  we  have  at 
once  alcohol ;  and  we  produce  this  change  artifi- 
cially, by  what  is  called  the  process  of  fermentation. 
In  order  that  this  process  of  fermentation  shall 
take  place,  the  sugar  must  be  dissolved  in  water, 
the  solution  must  be  placed  in  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, and  to  it  a  substance  called  ferment  must  be 
added.  Two  of  the  commonest  of  our  ferments  are 
gluten  and  yeast.  When  to  a  solution  of  sugar  and 
water  either  of  these  is  added,  an  intoxicating 
drink  is  produced.  Then  malt  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar ;  and  if  ihis  be  dissolved  in  water, 
and  fermented  by  having  yeast  added  to  it,  we 
have  ale  or  beer.  In  like  manner  apples  con- 
tain sugar,  water,  and  gluten ;  and  when  apple  juice 
is  placed  in  a  proper  temperature,  it  ferments  and 
forms  cider.  Wine,  however,  is  not  only  an 
alcoholic  drink  obtained  from  the  action  of  a  fer- 
ment converting  sugar  into  alcohol,  but  its  alcohol 
and  water  essentially  contain  tartaric  acid,  ether,  &c. 

The  grape  contains  water,  sugar,  gluten,  and 
tartaric  acid,  and  hence  its  juice  ferments,  and  is 
changed  into  a  mixture  of  water,  alcohol,  and 
tartaric  acid,  and,  by  keeping,  the  formation  of  an 
ether  is  eventually  brought  about.  Hence,  in  all 
ages,  the  fennented  juice  of  the  grape  has  been 


considered  the  type  of  wine ;  and  the  great  con- 
sumption of  it  in  this  country,  notwithstanding  its 
high  price,  shows  how  very  much  a  necessary  of 
life  it  has  become.  Formerly,  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, vineyards  were  common.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  their  management  was  only  known 
to  the  monks,  and  that  they  fell  out  of  cultivation 
after  the  Reformation,  because  the  farmers  were 
ignorant  of  the  proper  culture  of  the  plant.  One 
or  two,  however,  lingered  on  until  our  fathers' 
times,  and  we  know  that  the  wine  that  they  pro- 
duced resembled  claret.  Provided  that  they  would 
pay,  there  is  nothing,  to  our  certain  knowledge,  to 
prevent  the  production  of  good  wholesome  wine  in 
the  south  of  England. 

The  expense  of  management  in  a  vineyard  is 
doubtless  great,  and  we  have  not  any  data  just  now 
before  us  by  which  we  could  estimate  it.  The  pro- 
duce of  one  is  more  easily  ascertained,  and  the 
following  table  indicates  the  wine  obtained  per 
acre  from  a  vineyard  in  Flanders,  in  about  the 
latitude  of  London,  for  13  years.  It  was  planted 
in  1822,  and  began  to  yield  in  3  years. 

Years.        Wine  per  acre      years.    Wine  per  acre 
m  gallons.                          m  gallons. 
1825     ....        68.75     ....      1832    ....    209.9 
182C     192.0       ....      1833    311.6 

1827  ....    0.0   1834  413.4 

1828   115.0   1835  ...   620.0 

1829  55.9   ....   1836  ....  544.5 

1830  ....    0.0   ....   1837  ....  184.4 

1831  ....   153.0 

The  average  quantity,  per  acre,  of  wine  obtained 
yearly  from  this  vineyard,  is  224 J  gaUons,  or  110 
dozens.  If  the  average  of  the  last  six  years,  how- 
ever, when  the  vines  had  got  fairly  established,  be 
taken,  it  would  be  considerably  higher. 

ITie  vine,  however,  is  a  very  uncertain  crop. 
Unless  it  receive  the  exact  amount  of  heat  and 
light  that  it  likes,  it  does  not  form  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sugar ;  and  the  wine  that  is  made  from 
it  is,  of  course,  deficient  in  alcohol.  The  French, 
who  are  the  best  wine-makers  in  the  world,  have, 
however,  found  a  remedy  for  this ;  and  now,  when 
the  juice  of  the  grape  is  deficient  in  sugar,  they  add 
as  much  sugar  to  it  as  will  make  up  the  deficiency ; 
— and  in  this  manner  they  secure  the  same  strength 
of  their  wine  each  year,  and  are  in  a  great  measure 
independent  of  season.  And  by  the  aid  of  this 
fact,  not  only  might  a  vintage  be  secured  in  the 
south  of  England  each  year,  but  wine  might  per- 
haps be  made  farther  north  then  even  was  the  case 
before. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  incredulity,  first,  upon 
the  possibility  of  making  wine  at  all  in  this  country ; 
and,  secondly,  upon  the  possibility  of  making  good 
sound  wine  from  unripe,  or  partially  unripe^  grapes. 
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Besides  the  statement  that  wine  used  to  be  annually 
made  in  England,  we  may,  refifarding  the  first  point, 
quote  the  experience  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  made 
champagne  upon  his  property  in  England.  "  Many 
good  judges  of  wine,"  he  says,  "  thought  it  superior 
to  the  best  champagne  they  ever  drank,  even  the 
Duke  de  Mirepoix  preferred  it  to  any  other  wine ; 
but  such  is  the  prejudice  of  most  people  to  any- 
thing of  English  growth,  that  I  generally  found  it 
prudent  not  to  declare  where  it  grew  till  after  they 
had  passed  their  verdict  upon  it.  The  surest  proof 
that  I  can  give  of  its  excellence  is  that  I  sold  it  to 
wine  merchants  for  50  guineas  a  hogshead ;  and 
one  wine  merchant  to  whom  I  sold  £500  worth  at 
one  time,  assured  me  that  he  sold  some  of  the  best 
of  it  at  7s.  Od.  to  10s.  6d.  per  bottle." 

Upon  the  second  point,  we  will  state  the  authority 
of  Dr.  MaccuUoch.  "It  has  been  fully  proved," 
be  writes,  "  that  a  compound  of  an  artificial  must 
can  be  fabricated  from  due  mixture  of  sugar  with 
the  extractive  matter  and  saline  substances  of  fruits 
capable  of  undergoing  a  regular  fermentation,  and 
of  forming  good  and  perfect  wine.  Long  ago,  ex- 
periments were  made  in  France,  by  several  chemists, 
with  green  grapes  and  sugar,  with  complete  suc- 
cess. I  have  repeated  these  experiments,  and 
varied  them,  with  the  best  effects.  The  produce  is 
varied  with  the  management,  and  the  result  of  the 
trials  has  been  wine  resembling  champagne.  Grave, 
Rhenish,  and  Moselle;  and  of  qualities  so  perfect, 
that  the  best  judges  and  wine-tasters  have  not  been 
able  to  distinguish  them  from  foreign  wines.  The 
grapes  maybe  used  inany state,  however  immature." 

One  pound  of  sugar  fermented  affords  as  much 
alcohol  as  makes  two  bottles  of  a  wine  of  the  strength 
of  champagne. 

Considering  all  the  above  facts,  and,  moreover, 
the  possibility,  which  we  here  leave  out  of  the 
•question,  of  other  vegetable  productions  affording 
wine,  there  is  a  probability  that  the  time  may  come 
when  the  British  farmer,  like  the  French  one,  will 
grow  upon  a  part  of  his  farm  something  that  will 
be  converted  into  wine. 


Madder  is  a  plant  that  can  perhaps  be  grown  to 
greater  perfection  in  this  country  than  anywhere 
else.  We  doubt,  however,  if  it  is  grown  at  all ; 
and  yet  it  would  appear  to  be  a  profitable  crop.  In 
Alsace  it  is  propagated  by  using  the  sprouts  that 
it  throws  out  in  spring,  and  which  very  readily 
strike.  The  soil  is  heavUy  manured  and  trenched, 
and  the  planting  takes  place  in  May.  The  roots 
are  not  ready  for  gathering  until  the  second  No- 
vember following,  and  the  crop  is  estimated  to 
average  about  3300  lb.  per  acre.  This  ia  equivalent 
to  an  annual  crop  of  1650  1b.,  or  nearly  15  cwt 
The  price  of  madder  fluctuates ;  but  it  is  often,  we 
fancy,  £3  a  cwt. 

A  number  of  leguminous  plants  might  be  culti- 
vated in  this  country  for  the  sake  of  their  ripe 
seeds.  The  following  table,  copied  from  Schwertz, 
indicates  the  produce  per  acre,  and  the  weight  of 
a  bushel  of  haricots,  lentils,  and  vetches  : — 


Weight    Produce 
of  bushel    per  acre 
in  lb.  in  bushels. 

Haricots  . .  47.5  . .  66.7 
Lentils     ..  62.3  ..  39.8 


Weight  of 

dry  straw 

per  acre. 

Not  stated 
Do. 


Vetches   ••  62.3..  41.2  ..  2 tons 4 cwt. 2 qrs.  11  lb. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society  for  July,  1852,  contain  an  essay  on 
the  cultivation  of  lentils,  by  M.  Guillerez. 

A  still  more  valuable  suggestion  was  recently 
made  by  Professor  Voelcker,  in  his  paper,  in  our 
pages,  upon  Quinoa,  If,  as  seems  very  probable^ 
this  plant  could  ripen  its  seeds  at  a  high  elevation 
above  the  sea,  many  of  our  uncultivated  mountains, 
now  scarcely  worth  anything,  might  afford  a  due 
supply  of  grain. 

Not  only  is  the  introduction  of  a  new  crop  a 
source  of  direct  profit  to  the  farmer,  but  its  good 
influence  often  extends  further  than  this,  and 
greatly  improves  agriculture.  As  instances  of  the 
truth  of  this,  we  may  cite  the  introduction  of  clover 
and  turnips. — Journal  of  Agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENTS. 


Amongst  the  class  of  experimenters  there  is  none 
so  valuable  as  those  which  aim  at  settling  principles 
in  cultivation.  It  is  useful — it  is  often  very  valu- 
able—to possess  experiments  with  a  particular 
manure  on  a  certain  soil ;  but  he  who,  like  Lawes  or 
Boussingault,  or  Uenneberg  or  Polstorff,  tries  ex- 
periments with  a  view  to  settle  the  very  grounds  of 
action  of  all  manures,  goes  far  beyond  all  this,  and 
lays  the  foundation  broad  and  deep  for  a  vast  suc- 


cession of  future  successful  efforts  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  Mr.  Lawes  began  by  sowing  the  land 
with  com,  without  any  manure,  till  he  arrived  at  a 
production  which  he  considered  the  natural  growth 
of  the  soil.  Starting  with  this  as  soil,  he  made  a 
series  of  most  valuable  experiments. 

Polstorff  and  Henneberg  arrived  at  the  same  re- 
sult by  a  difllbrent,  and,  perhaps,  on  the  whole^  less 
exceptionable  means;    for  if  Lawes'  experiraents 
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would  be  more  satisfactory  to  practical  minds, 
theirs  would  be  more  so  to  scientific.  Lawes  com- 
menced with  natural  soil  itself,  as  it  was  denuded 
of  manure  by  corn-growing,  and  so  perhaps  much 
better  resembled  the  generality  of  soils  for  the  good 
of  which  he  laboured.  Polstorff,  however,  adopted 
a  different  course.  He  compounded  soils  with 
known  materials,  and  experimented  upon  these,  and 
so  his  deductions  were,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
much  more  abstract,  though  they  may  not  have  so 
much  weight  with  cultivators,  being  less  modified 
by  circumstances  of  subsoil,  climate,  natural 
mechanical  mixture,  &c.  PolstorflT  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions  from  a  series  of  experiments 
made  in  artificial  soil  in  boxes,  which  he  communi- 
cated to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Duchy  of 
Brunswick,  viz. ;  — 

*'  1 .  A  soil  which  is  endowed  with  the  most  ap- 
propriate and  most  superior  physical  properties  for 
the  cultivation  of  plants,  yields  no  crops  when 
limited  to  these  alone. 

''  2.  A  soil  which  is  free  from  all  organic  sub- 
stances yields  the  highest  return,  provided  it 
possesses  the  appropriate  physical  qualities,  and 
contains,  in  a  suitable  form,  the  necessary  mineral 
constituents  of  plants." 

Now,  these  practical  and  experimental  deduc- 
tions seem  somewhat  in  keeping  with  the  theoretical 
opinions  of  Liebig.  He  made  out  that  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter  had  no  favourable  influence 
in  producing  a  crop  of  barley,  and  in  one  set  of  ex- 
penments  more  produce  was  obtained  from  a  soil 
destitute  of  humus  than  from  one  to  which  a  cer- 
tain proportion  was  added. 

Dr.  Henneberg  repeated  the  experiments  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  the  result  we  shall  give  below. 
The  artificial  soil  was  made  to  represent  the  chemi- 
cal constituents  of  the  ashes  of  barley,  and  con- 
sisted, in  parts,  by  measure,  as  follows : — 

White  bole,  1  part  by  weight  \    ,  ^^^  |^„  ^««..,r- 
\Vhitechalk,2parts       „     )    1  part  by  measure. 

Wood  charcoal 1  i  „         „ 

White  sand 3    „         „ 

U  lbs.  of  dry  decaved  vegetable  matter  burnt,  and 
the  ashes  added. 

]\  lbs.  of  feldspar  and  burnt  lime,  heated  to  red- 
ness, and  pounded. 

This  was  the  soil.  Then  diflTerent  manures  were 
added,  which  are  called  A,  B,  and  C.  They  were  a 
mixture  of—  6  parts  of  bone-ash,  and  one  each  of 
calcined  soda,  burnt  magnesia,  burnt  gypsum,  and 
common  salt,  and  differed  merely  in  their  mode  of 


mixture  or  combination,  not  yery  materially  alter- 
ing their  operation.    They  were  thus  applied — 

Box  No.  1.— Manured  with  burnt  vegetable  matter. 

2.-^Burnt  feldspar,  burnt  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  the  manure. 

3,  4,  5. — With  the  manure  alone. 

C,  7,  and  8.— The  manure  and  about  350 
lbs.  of  sal  ammoniac. 


»9 


9> 


}> 


*» 


H 


99 


At  germinaUon.  after  the  whole  were  sown  with 
barley,  the  box  No.  1  had  the  greatest  development, 
and  appeared  the  most  vigorous,  while  the  boxes 
6,  7,  and  8  had  a  colour  of  a  far  darker  green. 
The  box  No.  1  continued  to  grow  in  a  thriving  and 
uniform  state,  while  some  of  the  others  grew  un- 
equally and  slowly;  and  though  some  misfortunes 
attended  the  experiment,  it  was  as  carefully  col- 
lected as  possible^  and  the  following  are  the  propor* 
tions  of  com  :— 


No.  1. 
3 
3 
4 


» 


672 
166 
665 
297 


No.  5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 


99 


619 
653 

699 
898 


Now,  though  there  is  somewhat  of  complexity  in 
the  results,  as  might  perhaps  be  expected  in  all  thtf 
imitations  of  soil,  which  must  be  bungling  as  com- 
pared with  the  operations  of  nature,  we  must  say 
we  lean  to  the  combination  of  mineral  and  organic 
manures. 

For  although  No.  1  stands  somewhat  high  as 
regards  No.  6,  yet  if  we  take  the  average  results  of 
6,  7,  and  8,  we  shall  find  it  absolutely  inferior. 

And  if  No.  2  be  vastly  inferior  to  both,  it  becomes 
a  question  it  hat  kind  of  manure  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter consisted  of  ?  We  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  an 
ammoniacal  mixture  were  added  to  this  formula,  w« 
should  have  had  the  largest  return. 

We  well  remember  a  practical  case  in  point.  An 
incendiary  reduced  a  pile  of  barley-stacks,  repre- 
senting some  twelve  or  fifteen  acres  of  barley,  to 
ashes.  The  whole  of  these  were  scattered  over  the 
land  adjoining  the  stacks,  covering  some  half-an- 
acre  :  the  straw  and  com  were  therefore  all,  as  re- 
gards mineral  constituents,  left  on  that  small 
quantity  of  land.  We  have  watched  a  turnip  crop, 
a  barley  crop,  and  a  crop  of  seeds  since  that 
period,  and  there  has  been  no  perceptible  superiority 
in  any  one  of  them  over  the  rest  of  the  field,  nor 
have  the  crops  either  in  that  or  any  other  part  of 
the  field  been  extraordinary. 

We  do  not  know  a  more  complete  refutation  of 
the  mineral  theory  than  this.  —  Gardeners'  and 
Farmers'  Joumal. 
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THE    AGRICULTURAL    DISTRICTS    OF    ENGLAND. 

[prom  the  times'  commissioner.] 

December  17.  s.    d. 

Having  now  traversed  32  of  the  40  counties  of  In  17 70  the  labourers'  wages 

England,  it  is  time  that  our  mission  should  draw  to        averaged 7     3  a-wcvk. 

a  close,  th€  many  facts  already  collected  forming  a  In   1850-51,    in  the  same 

sufficient  basis  for  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  pre-  counties,  they  averaged.  .97            „ 

sent  condition  of  agriculture  in  this  country.     Smce  

Arthur  Young's  tours  in  1770-1,  there  has  been  no  Increase  in  wages  of  agricul- 

similar  inquiry,  the  agricultural  reports  of  counties        tural  labourers 2     4  or  34  per  cent, 

collected  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  those  at  

S resent  being  published  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Bread.    Butter.  Meat. 

ociety,  being  the  work  of  separate  individuals,  full  d.         s.    d.         d. 

of  instructive  information,  but  wanting  the  link  of  In  1770  the  price  of 

combination  and  comparison  which  is  obtained  from  provisions  was    ..      1|  ..    0     6  ..    3^  per  lb. 

the  single  point  of  view  whence  one  mind  surveys  In  1850-51  it  was  . .      li  . .    1     0  . ,    5        „ 

in  succession  the  various  modes  of  husbandry  prac-  

tised  throughout  England.  In  1770  the  price  of 

An  interval  of  80  years  affords  ample  room  for        wool  was . .  • .   S^d.perlb. 

denoting  with  precision  the  progress  of  agriculture.  In  1850-51  it  was  . .           ..               ..    Is.      „ 

Young's  Six  Months'  Tour  concludes  with  very  j^  ^..^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  labourers'  cottages  averaged 

specific  data,  showing  the  actual  state  of  rents,  pro-  ^^^^  ^^j  ^             j^  1850.,    j^  the  same  counties, 

duce,  prices,  and  wages  in  1 .  70- 1 ,  m  the  28  counties  763 

which  he  then  examined.    The  information  on  which  {^  ^^^^               ^y^^^  i„  ^     ^od  of  80  years,  the 

his  data  are  based  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  ^^           ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  1^^^  ^^  risen  100  per  cent., 

ours-personal  inquiries  from  the  most  trustworthy  ^^^  ^              -ce  of  wheat  per  acre  has  increased 

sources.    As  regards  rent  and  produce,  it  is  obvious  ^^        cent.,  the  labourers'  wages  34  per  cent.,  and 

that,  unless  the  same  farms  had  been  spoken  of,  ^^^/^  ^^^^        ^^^^^  100  per  cent.;  while  the  price 

exactness  of  comparison  is  impossible.    The  figures  ^^  ^read,  the  great  staple  of  the  food  of  the  English 

which  we  gave  are  therefore  not  offered  as  perfectly  labourer,  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1 770.    The 

correct,  but  as  the  nearest  approximation  to  com^^^  jce  of  butter  has  increased  100  percent.,  meat 

ness  in  our  power.    Until  Government  shall  teke  ^^^^^  ^^        ^^^^     ^^^  ^^^1  upwards  of  100  per 

up  the  important  question  of  agricultural  statistics,  ^         *                                    '^                         '^ 

we  must  be  content  with  such  broad  results  as  it  is  .^.^^  ^^^^^^3^  ^^  ,^        ^^^^  o„  ^^e  average  yield 

in  the  power  of  mdividual  inquiry  to  elicit,  conscious  ^^  ^^^^^^^         ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  i„ji,^^^  ^he  total  in- 

though  we  may  feel  of  the  comparative  y  limited  ^^^^^^j    ^^^^^^     The  extent  of  land  in  cultivation 

data  from  which  we  are  obliged  to  generalise.  j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^-^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^  less  than  it  is 

In  28  counties  of  England     s.     d.  now ;  and  the  produce  given  then  was  the  average 

the  average  rent  of  arable  of  a  higher  quality  of  land — the  best  having,  of 

land,  in  1770,appears from  course,  been  earliest  taken  into  cultivation.    The 

Young's  returns  to  have  increase  of  acreable  corn  produce  has  therefore  been 

been 13     4  an  acre.  obtained  by  better  farming,   notwithstanding  the 

For  the  same  counties  our  contrary  influence  arising  from  inferior  soils.    The 

returns*  in  1850-51  gave  increased  breadth  now  under  wheat,  with  the  higher 

an  average  of 26  10          „  average  produce,  bears,  however,  no  proportion  to 

the  increase  of  rent  in  the  same  period  ;  and  the 

Increaseof  rent  in  80  years. .      13     6  or  lOOpercent.  price  of  wheat  now  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  then. 

We  must,  therefore,  look  to  the  returns  from  stock 

Bushels.  to  explain  this  discrepancy. 

In  1770  the  average  produce  While  corn  has  not  increased  in  price,  butter, 

of  wheat  was 23        an  acre.  meat,  and  wool  have  nearly  doubled  in  value.    The 

In   1850-51.    in    the  same  quantity  produced  has  also  greatly  increased,  the 

counties,  it  was 26}              „  same  land  now  carrying  larger  cows,  cattle  which 

arrive  at  earlier  maturity  and  of  greater  size,  and 

Increased  produce  of  wheat  sheep  of  better  weight  and  quality  and  yielding 

per  acre 3}  or  14  per  cent.  more  wool.    On  dairy  farms,  and  on  such  as  are 

adapted  for  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  stock,  cspe- 

cially  of  sheep  stock,  the  value  of  the  annual  pro- 

*  These  returns  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the  duce  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  rent.     With 

collected  letters  now  passing  through  the  press,  and  the  com  farms  the  case  is  very  different.     In  former 

to  be  pubUshed  by  Messrs.  Longman.  times  the  strong  clay  lands  were  looked  upon  as 
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the  true  wheat  soils  of  the  country.  They  paid  the 
highest  rent,  the  heaviest  tithe,  and  employed  the 
greatest  number  of  labourers.  But  modem  im- 
provements have  entirely  changed  their  position. 
The  extension  of  green  crops,  and  the  feeding  of 
stock,  have  so  raised  the  productive  quality  of  the 
light  lands,  that  they  now  produce  corn  at  less  cost 
than  the  clays,  with  the  further  important  advan- 
tage, that  the  stock  maintained  on  them  yields  a 
large  profit  besides.  In  all  parts  of  the  country, 
accordingly,  we  have  found  the  farmers  of  strong 
clays  suffering  the  most  severely  under  the  recent 
depression  of  prices. 

The  rent  of  land  is  defined  by  Mr.  M*Culloch  to 
be  **  the  result  of  the  unequal  returns  of  the  capi- 
tal successively  employed  in  agriculture."  But  in 
practice  we  have  found  rent  to  be  a  very  capricious 
thing,  often  more  regulated  by  the  character  of  the 
landlord  or  his  agent  and  the  custom  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood than  by  the  value  of  the  soil  or  the  com- 
modities it  produces.  There  is  not  a  county  in 
England  where  this  is  not  exemplified.  On  one 
estate  we  fhall  find  land  let  at  20s.  per  acre,  and  on 
the  next  farm,  of  the  same  quality  and  with  the 
same  facilities  of  conveyance,  let  at  308.  With 
farmers  of  equal  skill  and  enterprise  this  difiference 
of  rent  remains  in  the  pocket  of  the  fortunate 
tenant  who  holds  under  an  easy  landlord.  But 
exertion  is  generally  the  child  of  necessity,  and  the 
man  who  must  pay  30s.  is  obhged  to  be  industrious, 
while  his  neighbour  may  be  indolent,  and,  in  that 
case,  the  difference  of  rent  is  lost  to  ail^  because  in- 
dolence leads  to  diminished  production.  The  active 
and  industrious  man  employs  more  labour  to  raise 
an  increased  produce,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to 
pay  his  higher  rent. 

While,  however,  we  deprecate  the  underletting  of 
land  as  injurious  to  the  landlord,  and  frequently  in 
its  consequences  to  the  public,  we  must  guard 
against  an  error  of  the  opposite  character,  which  is 
much  more  hurtful— the  over-letting  of  land. 
When  the  rent  of  land  is  raised  to  such  a  point 
that  the  profits  of  the  farmer's  industry  are  absorbed 
by  it,  he  loses  the  motive  for  exertion,  and,  ii  a  man 
of  capital,  he  carries  it,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  a 
farm  where  it  can  be  more  profitably  employed.  In 
other  cases  he  may  struggle  on,  in  nope  of  success, 
till  his  capital  is  so  seriously  diminished  that  he  has 
little  to  withdraw,  his  farm  all  the  while  rapidly  de- 
teriorating in  cultivation  and  produce  till  it  is  at 
length  abandoned  to  the  landlord. 

It  may  be  very  difficult  to  hit  the  happy  mean 
between  these  extremes,  and,  if  there  was  no  ex- 
traneous element  to  influence  the  result,  that  mean 
would  probably  be  best  regulated  by  supply  and 
demand.  But  the  preference  over  other  creditors 
given  to  the  landlord  by  the  law  of  distraint  is 
sometimes  used  to  encourage  competition  between 
men  of  capital  and  skill,  and  men  who  have  little 
of  either,  and  the  rent  may  thus  be  unfairly  raised. 
Competition  in  the  open  market,  therefore,  is  not 
always,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  the  fair  mea- 
sure of  the  value  of  land  to  the  tenant  of  capital. 

Three  remarkable  examples  of  the  different  re- 
sults produced  by  the  mode  of  letting  land  have 
been  aetailed  in  these  letters.  In  Oxfordshire  we 
have  found  a  great  landlord  so  injudiciously  requir- 


ing an  increase  of  rent  that  his  best  tenants  have 
left  and  a  large  portion  of  the  estate  is  being 
abandoned  to  him.  We  have  described  the  rela- 
tions between  another  nobleman  and  his  tenants  in 
Durham,  where  neither  the  rent  is  raised  nor  the 
tenants  changed,  where  the  bulk  of  the  land  is  con- 
fessed to  be  underlet,  and  yet  the  tenants  are  not 
prosperous  nor  satisfied.  In  these  two  cases  we 
nave  the  opposite  extremes,  producing  in  the  one 
case  ruin  and  diminished  produce,  and  in  the  other, 
indolence  and  discontent.  How  nearly  alike  is  the 
result  of  conduct  dictated  by  principles  so  different! 

The  third  example  is  shown  in  Bedfordshire, 
where  another  landlord,  fully  recognizing  his  duty, 
puts  his  farms  into  a  proper  state  as  regards  the 
permanent  improvements  necessary  for  their  pro- 
fitable occupation,  and  then  lets  them  on  lease  to 
selected  tenants,  at  a  fair  rent,  estimated  by  his 
agent,  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  the  value 
of  land.  Undue  competition  is  thus  discouraged, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  landlord  participates,  by 
gradually  improving  rents,  in  the  increasing  wealth 
of  the  country.  The  tenants  have  their  capital  left 
free  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  in  the  full  benefit 
of  which  they  have  the  option  of  being  secured  by 
lease.  A  living  sympathetic  interest  is  thus  main- 
tained between  landlord  and  tenant,  the  result  of 
which  is  seen  in  improving  farming,  increased  em- 
ployment, and  a  cordial  understanding  between  a 
wise  and  considerate  landlord  and  an  intelligent  and 
independent  tenantry.  On  many  other  estates 
mentioned  in  these  letters  the  same  principles  are 
followed  by  similar  results. 

The  influence  of  proximity  to  large  populations 
in  enhancing  the  rent  of  land  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  lowest  rented  counties 
in  England  are  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Durham,  two  of 
which  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  the  third  has  a  large  and  well  em- 
ployed native  population.  The  highest  rented 
counties  are  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding,  many 
parts  of  which  are  continuous  villages,  and  botn 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  grass  land.  In  1770, 
distance  from  the  metropolis  seems  to  have  in  a 
great  measure  regulated  the  rent,  which  begins,  ac- 
cording to  Young,  at  IQs.  fid.  an  acre  in  Berkshire, 
and  gradually  falls  to  7s.  fid.  in  Cumberland.  But 
the  means  of  communication  in  his  time  are  de- 
scribed by  him  as  "  execrable."  "  Let  me  most 
seriously  caution  all  travellers,"  he  says,  "  who  may 
accidentally  purpose  to  travel  this  terrible  country, 
to  avoid  it.  They  will  here  meet  with  ruts  which  I 
actually  measured  four  feet  deep,  and  floating  with 
mud  only  from  a  wet  summer.  I  would  advise  no 
one  to  journey  further  north  than  Newcastle-under- 
Lyne.  Until  better  management  is  produced  I 
would  advise  all  travellers  to  consider  this  country 
as  sea,  and  as  soon  think  of  driving  into  the  ocean 
as  venturing  into  such  detestable  roads."  Matters 
are  changed  now.  We  have  railways  traversing 
every  part  of  the  country,  steam  vessels  sailing  from 
almost  every  port,  and  generally  good  houses  of  ac- 
commodation between  every  village  and  market  town. 

Rent,  in  so  far  as  regulated  by  external  circum- 
stances, we  shall  find  depends  now  on  other  influ- 
ences than  proximity  to  or  distance  from  the  me- 
tropolis.   To  illustrate  this,  among  other  points^ 
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we  have  prepared  the  following  table,  which  divides 
the  country  into  two  sections  from  north  to  south, 
with  reference  to  climate,  the  one  embracing  the 
eastern  and  south  coast,  or  com  side  of  the  island, 
the  other  the  midland  and  western  countiea,  where 
the  system  of  husbandry  is  more  a  mixture  of  com, 
stock,  and  dairy  farming. 

Table,  showing  the  Average  Rent  of  Cultivated 
Land,  the  produce  of  Wheat  in  bushels,  and  the 
weekly  wages  of  the  Labourer  in  1850-1,  in  the 
Midland  and  Western  Counties,  being  the  mixed 
Com  and  Grass  Districts ;  and  in  the  East  and 
South  Coast  Counties,  being  the  chief  Corn- 
producing  Districts  of  England. 


Per  Acre. 

Midland  and  Western 
Counties. 

Rent. 

Pro- 
duce 

Labourers' 
Wages. 

Cumberland  

Lancashire • 

West  Riding 

Cheshire 

8. 

25 
42 
40 
30 
26 
32 
35 
30 
32 
30 
26 
30 
28 
35 
30 

d. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

bush. 
27 
28 
30 
28 
33 
32 
21 
28 
30 
28 
25 
25 
23 
28 
20 

8.     d. 

13    0 

13  6 

14  0 
12     0 

Derby 

Nottingham    

Leicester 

Stafford 

11     0 

10     0 

9     6 

9     6 

Warwick 

Northampton 

Buckinghamshire  .. 
Oxford    

8     6 
10    0 

8  6 

9  0 

Glocester.  •  •  • 

7     0 

North  Wilts   

Devon 

7  6 

8  6 

Averages 

31 

4 

27 

10     1 

Per  Acre. 


East  and  South  Coast 
Counties. 


Rent. 


Pro- 
duce. 


Northumberland 

Durham 

North  Riding.. . 
East  Riding   . . . 

Lincoln 

Norfolk 

Suffolk 

Huntingdon  . . . 

Cambridge 

Bedford 

Hertford 

Essex 

Surrey     

Sussex    ....... 

Berks 

Hants    

South  Wilts   ... 
Dorset 


8. 

d. 

bush.  1 

20 

0 

32 

17 

0 

16 

29 

0 

20 

22 

6 

30 

30 

0 

26 

25 

6 

32 

24 

0 

32 

26 

6 

32 

28 

0 

32 

25 

0 

25 

22 

6 

22 

26 

0 

28 

18 

6 

22 

19 

0 

22 

30 

0 

30 

25 

0 

30 

17 

6 

24 

20 

0 

21 

,     23 

8 

26  i 

Labourers' 
Wages. 

8.  d. 

11  0 

U  0 

11  0 

12  0 
10  0 


8 
7 


6 
0 


8     6 
7    6 


9 
9 


0 
0 


8  0 

9  6 


10 
7 
9 
7 
7 


6 
6 
0 
0 
6 


Averages ,     23 

Average  rent  of  cultivated 

land  in  all  the  countiee 
Average  produce  per  acre 

of  wheat 

Average  weekly  wagee  of 

labourers.. 


9    1 


278.  2d. 


26f  bushels. 
98.  6d. 


The  great  corn-growing  counties  of  the  east  coafit 
are  thus  shown  to  yield  an  ai-erage  rent  of  238. 8d. 
an  acre ;  the  more  mixed  huebandiy  of  the  midland 
counties,  and  the  gracing  grenn  crop  and  dairy  dis- 
tricts of  the  west,  3  Is.  4d.  This  striking  difference, 
being  not  less  than  30  per  cent.,  is  explained  chieflj 
by  the  different  value  of  their  staple  produce,  u 
already  shown ;  com,  the  staple  of  the  east  coast, 
selling  at  the  same  price  it  did  80  years  ago,  while 
dairy  produce,  meat,  and  wool,  have  nearly  doubled 
in  value.  The  difference  in  rent  doea  not  ariie 
from  a  greater  fertility  of  soil,  as  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  produce  of  wheat.  The  corn  counties, 
in  so  far  as  they  yield  barley,  and  feed,  or  produce 
cattle  and  sheep,  benefit  by  the  rise  in  price.* 

Leases  are  the  exception  throughout  England; 
and  though  we  have  found  them  more  prevalent 
in  the  west,  there  has  been  no  tufiicient  uniformity 
to  account  in  any  degree  for  the  difference  oif 
rent. 

But  the  size  of  farms  has  an  undoubted  influence 
on  the  rent.  In  the  dry  climate  of  the  counties  of 
the  east  coast,  the  operations  of  a  com  farm  can  be 
carried  on,  with  g^reat  precision  and  regularity,  on 
an  extensive  scale.  In  the  chalk  districts  especiallr, 
the  fields  are  open  and  unincumbered  with  wood ; 
the  dry  nature  of  the  land  admita  of  sheep  foldbg, 
and  a  large  tract  may  be  conveniently  managed 
under  the  superintendence  of  one  person.  By  this 
means  the  landlord's  outlav  in  buildings  and  fences 
is  much  economised,  and  ne  finds  it  his  interest  to 
encourage  a  class  of  large  farmers,  men  of  capital 
and  education.  As  we 'proceed  westward,  tbe 
country  becomes  more  wooded  and  better  adapted 
for  pasturage ;  the  enclosures  are  smaller,  the  farms 
less  extensive,  and  the  farmers  more  numerous. 
Still  further  west  the  moistness   of  tbe   climate 

*  The  table  is  so  far  incomplete  that  our  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  different  ''rates"  payable  by 
the  tenant  in  addition  to  hie  rent  shows  them  to  be 
so  variable  that  no  accurate  average  could  be  given. 
Some  farms  were  tithe-free,  and  on  others  the  land- 
lords are  now  taking  upon  themselves  the  payment 
of  tithe.  In  some  parishes  the  poor-rates  were 
trifling,  in  others  exorbitant;  and  the  same  with 
highway  rate  and  other  countv  rates.  A  table  (to 
be  given  in  a  succeeding  letter;  shows  that  Uie  poor- 
rates  are,  on  the  average,  nearly  equal  in  their  pres- 
sure in  both  sections  of  the  country.  And  on  the 
whole,  though  the  tithe  appears  to  be  heaviest  on 
the  south  and  eastern  counties,  the  rates,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, may  be  held  to  be  nearly  alike  In  both  ffi- 
visions  of  the  country,  and  will  not  affect  the  truth 
of  the  averages  we  have  given.  We  have  a  strong 
feeling  that  landlords  would  find  it  a  good  plan  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  payment  of  all  rates  ex- 
cept the  poor-rate,  letting  their  land,  as  in  Scotland, 
at  a  certain  rent,  free  of  all  other  rates.  The  land- 
lords, who  in  effect,  pay  all  the  rates  in  diminished 
rent,  would  then  have  a  direct  interest  in  controll- 
ing and  economising  the  county  expenditure,  for 
which  they  are  both  best  oualified  and  have  most 
time,  and  the  tenants  would  know  the  exact  extent 
of  their  engagements,  and  not  be  obliged,  as  at 
present,  to  reserve  a  wide  nuu'gin  for  these  uncer- 
tain liabilities. 
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materially  affects  the  mode  of  cultivation^  unfavour- 
able to  corn  crops,  especially  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  tile  drainage,  and  favourable  to  grass.  The 
farms  are  of  small  extent,  and  held  by  a  numerous 
class  of  tenants,  who  live  frugally,  and,  in  many 
cases,  assist  with  their  families,  in  the  labours  of 
the  farm.  We  have  here  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  make  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  rent.  The  chief 
commodity  of  the  western  farmer  is  the  produce  of 
his  dairy,  his  cattle,  and  his  flock.  The  large 
eastern  farmer  looks  principally  to  his  wheat  and 
barley.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  landlord  of 
the  western  and  midland  counties  possesses  the 
two  great  advantages  of  his  soil  being  used  for  the 
production  of  our  most  valuable  agricultural  com- 
modities, while  his  farms,  from  their  size,  are  ac- 
cessible to  a  larger  body  of  competitors— in  short, 
are  in  greater  demand  than  the  corn  farms  of  the 
east.  Our  notes  of  the  average  extent  of  farms  in 
the  various  counties  give  430  acres  for  the  com 
farms  of  the  east,  and  220  acres  for  the  mixed 
farms  of  the  midland  and  western  districts. 

The  geological  character  of  ihe  country  has  a 
considerable  influence  on  its  intrinsic  value,  in  so 
far  as  it  affects  the  character  of  the  soil  itself.  In 
all  the  lower-rented  counties,  except  the  three 
northern-most,  chalk  is  the  prevailing  characteristic. 
In  the  high-rented  counties  red  sandstone  is  the 
principal  geological  formation. 

An  attentive  consi(feration  of  the  above  table  will 
strike  the  careful  reader  in  several  new  points  of 
view.  That  the  large  capitalist  farmer  of  the  east 
coast,  possessing  the  most  cheaply  cultivated  soil, 
and  conducting  his  agricultural  operations  with  the 
most  skill,  should  not  only  pay  the  lowest  rent,  but 
be  the  loudest  complainer  under  the  recent  depres- 
sion of  prices,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  greater 
dependence  on  the  value  of  com.  The  moistness 
of  the  climate  of  the  west,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
couraged com  cultivation,  and  compelled  a  greater 
reliance  on  stock ;  and  as  the  country  becomes  more 
prosperous,  the  difference  in  the  relative  value  of 
com  and  stock  will  gradually  be  increased. 

The  production  of  vegetables  and  fresh  meat,  hay 
for  forage,  and  pasture  for  dairy  cattle,  which  were 
formerly  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  towns, 
will  necessarily  extend  as  the  towns  become  more 
numerous  and  more  populous.  The  facilities  of 
communication  must  increase  this  tendency.  Our 
insular  position,  with  a  limited  territory^  and  an 
increasingly  dense  manufacturing  population,  is 
yearly  extending  the  circle  within  which  the  pro- 
duction of  fresh  food,  animal,  vegetable,  and  forage, 
will  be  needed  for  the  daily  and  weekly  supply  of 
the  inhabitants  and  their  cattle,  and  which,  both  on 
account  of  its  bulk  and  the  necessity  of  having  it 
fresh,  cannot  be  brought  from  distant  countries. 
Fresh  meat,  milk,  butter,  vegetables,  and  hay,  are 
articles  of  this  description.  They  can  be  produced 
in  no  country  so  well  as  our  own,  both  climate  and 
soil  being  remarkably  suited  to  them.  Wool  has 
likewise  increased  in  value  as  much  as  any  agricul- 
tural product ;  and  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  flax 
becoming  an  article  in  extensive  demand,  and  there- 
fore worthy  of  the  farmer's  attention.  The  manu- 
facture of  sugar  from  beetroot  may  yet  be  found 
very  profitable  to  the  English  agnculturist,  and 


ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  consideration.* 
Now,  all  these  products  require  the  emplovment  of 
considerable  labour,  very  minute  care,  skill,  and 
attention,  and  a  larger  available  application  of 
capital  than  is  requisite  for  the  production  of  com. 
So  various  are  the  objects  thus  requiring  attention 
and  economical  arrangement  that  a  very  large  un- 
dertaking, such  as  is  now  carried  on  by  some  of 
the  wealthier  farmers  of  the  eastern  counties,  could 
not,  on  this  more  elaborate  system,  be  profitably 
conducted  under  the  single  superintendence  of  one 
person.  This  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  largest  farms,  and  to  the  concen- 
tration of  the  capital  and  attention  of  the  farmer  on 
a  smaller  space. 

The  individual  experience  of  the  agricultural 
class  may  be  appealed  to  in  support  of  this  opinion. 
The  consumption  of  bread  in  a  farmer's  family  is 
not  half  so  large  an  item  in  the  annual  expenditure 
of  his  household  as  butchers'  meat  $  and  milk  and 
vegetables  and  beer,  if  they  were  purchased  in  the 
market,  would  cost  him  more  than  bread.  If  he 
looks  back  for  30  years  he  will  find  that  this  dif- 
ference has  been  gradually  increasing.  With  the 
great  mass  of  consumers  bread  still  forms  the  chief 
article  of  consumption;  but  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  where  wages  are  good,  the  use  of  butchera' 
meat  and  cheese  is  enormously  on  the  increase ; 
and  even  in  the  agricultural  districts  the  labourer 
does  now  occasionally  indulge  himself  in  a  meat 
dinner  or  season  his  dry  bread  with  a  morsel  of 
cheese.  In  a  gentleman's  family,  consisting  of 
himself,  his  wife,  six  children,  and  10  servants,  the 
average  expenditure  for  each  individual  per  annum 
for  articles  of  food  produced  by  the  farmer  was  £9 
10s.  for  meat,  butter,  and  milk,  and  £1  2s.  4d.  for 
bread.  In  a  large  public  establishment,  containing 
an  average  throughout  the  year  of  646  male  per- 
sons, chiefly  boys,  the  expenditure  per  head  for 
meet,  cheese,  pototaes,  butter,  and  milk  is  £4  10s. 
6d.,  and  for  bread  £2  Is.  6d.  The  price  of  each 
article  is  charged  in  both  cases  at  the  present 
average  rates  throughout  England.  The  nrst  ex- 
ample shows  an  expenditure  in  articles  the  produce 

*  There  are  two  important  considerations  with 
regard  to  the  culture  of  flax  and  sugar  beet.  The 
farmer  may  not  only  receive  a  remunerative  price 
for  the  fibre  of  the  one  and  the  saccharine  matter 
of  the  other,  but  he  retains  on  his  farm  the  seed  of 
the  flax  and  the  refuse  of  the  sugar  manufacture  to 
feed  his  stock  and  increase  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  their  manure.  The  uses  of  Unseed,  as  food  for 
cattle,  are  well  known  in  this  country ;  and,  in  re- 
gard to  the  refuse  of  the  beetroot  manufacture,  we 
may  mention  (on  the  information  of  the  Comte  de 
Gowccy,  who  has  devoted  several  years  to  the  per- 
sonal investigation  of  continental  agriculture)  that 
very  large  stocks  of  cattle  are  fed  on  the  sugar 
farms,  and  that  a  machine  has  been  latelv  invented 
by  a  sugar  manufacturer  at  Baden,  whicn,  like  our 
tnrashing  machine,  can  be  introduced  at  about  the 
same  expense  on  individual  farms,  and  by  which 
the  sugar  can  be  extracted  from  the  beet  and  pre- 
pared for  commerce  at  a  price  of  2id.  a  pounds 
after  paying  the  cost  of  manufiEicture  and  a  remune« 
rative  value  to  the  fanner  for  his  beet. 
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of  grass  and  green  crops  nearly  nine  times  as  great 
as  in  corn  ;  and  the  second,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  more  of  an  average  example,  also  shows  an 
outlay  2i  times  greater  on  the  former  articles  of 
produce  than  the  latter.  Here  we  see  not  only  the 
kind  of  produce  most  in  demand,  but  the  direction 
in  which  household  expenditure  increases  when  the 
means  are  ample.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  consumers,  as  their  cir- 
cumstances improve,  will  follow  the  same  rule. 
And  in  further  illustration  of  this  argument  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  only  species  of  corn  which 
has  risen  materially  in  price  since  1770  is  barley, 
and  that  is  accounted  for  by  the  increasing  use  of 
beer,  which  is  more  a  luxury  than  a  necessary  of  life. 
Every  intelligent  farmer  ought  to  keep  this 
steadily  in  view.  Let  him  produce  as  much  as  he 
can  of  the  articles  which  have  shown  a  gradual 
tendency  to  increase  in  value.  The  farms  which 
80  years  ago  yielded  £100  in  meat  and  wool,  or  in 
butter,  would  now  produce  £200,  although  neither 
the  breed  of  stock  nor  the  capabilities  of  the  land 
had  been  improved.  Those  which  yielded  £100 
in  wheat  then,  would  yield  no  more  now,  even  if 
the  productive  power  of  the  land  had  undergone  no 
diminution  by  a  long  course  of  exhaustion.  The 
clays  of  Durham  and  Cleveland,  and  the  wealds  of 
Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent  are  in  this  state  of  re- 
duced fertility.  The  wheat  they  produce  brings  the 
same  price  per  bushel  as  it  did  80  years  ago,  but 
the  quantity  each  acre  ^elds  is  diminished.  The 
tenants  of  these  and  similar  districts  are  the  poorest 
of  their  class  in  England,  and  the  rent  of  the  land- 
lords has  scarcely  increased.  In  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire  there  are  clays  as  stiff  and  infertile ;  but 
even  if  they  produced  no  more  than  they  did  80 
years  ago,  their  owners  and  tenants  have  increased 
m  wealth,  inasmuch  as  that  produce  of  cheese  and 
butter,  the  staple  of  their  district,  which  then  sold 
for  £100,  is  now  worth  £200.  But  the  acreable 
produce  itself  has  likewise  increased,  and  this  is  a 
most  important  feature  in  the  case;  for  a  large 
stock  of  well  fed  animals  every  year  adds  fertility 
to  the  land  on  which  they  are  kept,  while  a  con- 
stant succession  of  corn  crops,  not  yielding  a  cor- 
responding return  of  manure,  gradually  diminishes 
that  natural  fertility.  The  consequence  of  this, 
and  likewise  an  illustration  of  our  argument,  is 


that  at  present  corn  land  in  the  wealds  of  Surrey 
or  Sussex  may  be  hired  at  158.  or  bought  for  £21 
an  acre,  while  grass  land  of  much  the  same  quality 
in  Cheshire  lets  at  308.  and  sells  at  £45  an  acre. 
Nay,  even  in  the  same  county  the  contrast  is  more 
striking ;  for  in  Surrey  a  meadow  lets  at  £3  an 
acre,  while  tillage  land,  originally  of  the  same 
quality,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fence,  shall 
scarcely  fetch  1 5s. 

While  we  thus  attempt  to  indicate  the  direction 
in  which  experience  seems  to  have  shown  that  ag- 
ricultural enterprise  will  for  the  future  be  most  re- 
munerative, it  is  proper  to  advert  to  the  possible 
effects  of  such  a  change  on  the  supply  of  food  and 
the  demand  for  labour.  If  more  land  should 
thereby  be  gradually  laid  to  grass^  or  a  {greater  ex- 
tent be  devoted  to  the  production  of  meat  and  ve- 
getables, we  should  expect,  as  the  result  of  better 
cultivation,  that  there  would  be  little  or  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  annual  produce  of  com«  inasmuch  as 
the  smaller  extent  would  yield  a  larger  acreable  re- 
turn. But,  although  that  increased  return  should 
be  found  insufficient  to  compensate  in  quantity  for 
the  diminished  breadth  of  corn  crops,  no  anxiety 
need  therefore  be  felt  for  the  bread  of  the  people. 
Rest  from  corn  cropping  is  the  best  preparation  for 
the  future  growth  of  corn;  and  if  an  emergency 
should  ever  arise  by  which,  in  consequence  of  war, 
we  should  be  driven  back  on  our  own  resources, 
we  would  find  that  we  had  l}een  laying  up  in  our 
rich  grass  fields,  and  well  manured  green  crop  lands, 
a  store  of  fertility  which  might  be  called  into  action 
in  a  single  season,  and  which  would  yield  ample 
crops  of  corn  for  consecutive  years,  with  little  labour 
or  expense. 

Experience  also  shows  that  this  change  of  hus- 
bandry would  not  prove  injurious  to  the  labourer. 
Green  crops  re<}uire  more  manual  labour  than  com. 
And  even  an  mcrease  of  grass,  combined  with 
green  crops,  would  probably  not  diminish  the  de- 
mand for  labour.  It  is  in  the  strictly  com  districts 
of  the  south  and  east  that  the  labourer's  condition 
is  most  depressed.  The  dairy  lands  of  North 
Wilts,  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  and  the  vale  of  Ayles- 
bury afford  better  ^vages  to  the  labourer  than  the 
com  districts  of  the  same  counties,  Salisbury  plain, 
the  Cotswolds,  and  the  com  farms  on  the  Chiltem 
hills. 


THE    EFFECTS    OF   THE    NEW    GOLD    FIELDS    ON    AGRICULTURE. 


Though  the  gold  of  California  and  Australia  is  not 
likely  to  cause  any  greater  risc'of  prices  than  that  which 
took  place  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies— that  rise  being  spread  over  the  next  fifty  years  — 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  may  raise  the  price 
of  silver.  Silver  underwent  a  depreciation  of  fifty  per 
cent,  with  respect  to  gold,  after  the  discovery  of  the 
mines  of  Potosi.  Before  that  event,  the  value  of  gold 
to  silver  varied  between  9  to  1  and  11  to  1.  That  is  to 
say,  1  lb.  of  gold,  which  previously  exchanged  for  a 
quantity  of  silver  varying  with  the  relative  abundance  of 
the  two  metals  between  9  lbs.  and  11  lbs.,  exchanged, 
when  the  silver  mines  of  the  New  World  came  into 


activity,  for  1 5  lbs.  of  silver.  Gold  has  never  yet  effected 
a  revolution  in  prices.  It  was  silver,  not  gold,  which 
produced  that  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Elager  as  the 
Spaniards  were  for  gold,  and  though  they  stripped  the 
natives  of  all  that  they  had  collected  during  centuries, 
it  was  insignificant  in  quantity,  and  insufficient  to  affect 
prices.  The  gold  of  Hispaniola,  which  fundshed  the 
chief  supply,  was  exhausted  in  twenty  years.  The  old 
relations  between  gold  and  silver  may  be  restored  should 
the  present  yield  of  gold  continue  for  many  years,  anlen 
a  corresponding  addition  shall  be  made  to  the  supply  of 
silver.  As  }et,  scarcely  any  appreciable  alteration  has 
taken  place  in  the  price  of  that  metal.    Some  are  of 
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opinion  that  the  produce  of  silver  is  increasing.    Wjld's 
estimate  on  this  point  is  as  follows : — 

1840.. Gold..    5,000,000  ..  Silver  0,750,000 

1848        „  ..    7.000,000  ..  „  6,750,000 

1850..    ,.  ..  17,000,000  ..  „  7,500,000 

1851..     „  ..  22,500,000  ..  „  7,500,000 

A  greater  increase  in  the  produce  of  silf  er  Is  by  no 
means  improbable,  for  successfol  mining  operations  in 
one  quarter  stimulate  to  increased  exertions  in  others. 
Silver  is  much  more  abundantly  diffused  in  nature  than 
gold.  There  is  scarcely  any  lead  ore  in  which  it  is  not 
present.  While  it  could  only  be  separated  by  the  pro- 
cess of  capellation,  which  destroyed  a  large  portion  of 
the  lead,  it  was  unprofitable  to  extract  the  silrer  from 
any  but  those  of  ores  of  lead  which  were  rich  in  it. 
Pattinson's  ingenious  process,  founded  on  the  different 
temperatures  at  which  melted  lead  and  siWer  crystallise, 
removes  this  objection,  and  enables  the  poorest  silver- 
lead  ores  to  be  nnsilvered.  The  silver  mines  of  Ame- 
rica, which  produced  such  remarkable  effects  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  have  since  yielded,  till  lately,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  precious  metals,  are  remarkable, 
not  for  the  richness  of  their  ore,  but  for  its  abundance, 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  wrought.  Most  of 
the  American  silver  ores  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  smelt- 
ing, and  recourse  to  amalgamation  with  mercury  there- 
fore becomes  necessary.  The  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
mercury  consequently  exercises  a  great  influence  on 
their  produce.  Next  to  cobalt,  this  is  the  rarest  of 
metals.  The  chief  supplies  are  derived  from  two  mines 
— that  of  Almaden  in  Spain,  and  that  of  Huancavelica 
in  America.  The  discovery  of  new  mines  of  quicksilver 
would  therefore  increase  the  silver  produce  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  and  would  contribute  to  preserve  the  existhig 
relations  between  gold  and  silver.  If,  therefore,  the 
mine  of  New  Almaden,  in  California,  shall  reduce  the 
price  of  quicksilver,  and  if  the  political  state  of  the 
siiver-produdng  countries  of  southern  and  central  Ame- 
rica shall  become  more  settled,  an  increased  yield  of 
silver  may  be  expected. 

The  price  of  commodities  depends,  so  far  as  the  pre- 
cious metals  are  concerned,  on  the  Joint  amount  of  gold 
and  silver.  A  rise,  therefore,  in  the  price  of  silver  is  by 
no  means  incompatible  with  the  absence  of  a  general  rise 
of  prices.  There  would  be  greater  probability  of  such 
a  general  rise  should  the  present  yield  of  gold  continue 
for  many  years,  without  disturbing  the  relations  between 
gold  and  silver,  since  this  would  indicate  that  a  corres* 
ponding  increase  was  taking  place  in  the  production  of 
silver. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  influence  of  gold  and 
silver  on  prices  has  been  greatly  diminished  in  modem 
times  by  means  of  Inventions  which  have  economised 
their  use.  Prices  are  affected  by  credit,  and  by  the 
substitutes  for  money  which  it  has  created,  more  than 
by  money  Itself.  These  substitutes,  which  are  the 
growth  of  the  last  century  and  the  present,  have  been 
equivalent  to  the  opening  of  mines  of  the  precious  metals 


far  richer  than  those  of  Califomia  or  Australia.  Mone- 
tary transactions  have  so  far  outgrown  the  supply  of  the 
precious  metals,  that  but  for  these  representatives  of 
money,  prices  must  have  declined  with  the  increase  of 
commodities  requiring  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
The  insufficiency  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  world 
for  the  monetary  transactions  of  modem  commerce,  was 
lately  a  favourite  argument  with  the  advocates  of  a  cur- 
rency of  depreciated  metal,  or  inconvertible  paper. 

Regarding  the  substitutes  for  money  which  credit 
creates  as  part  of  the  circulation,  the  largest  probable 
additions  to  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  world  will  bear  a 
very  small  proportion  to  the  total  amount  of  that  cir- 
culation. Let  us  trace  credit,  therefore,  through  the 
different  forms  which  it  assumes  as  a  substitute  for 
money,  and  let  us  endeavour  to  estimate  the  effects  of 
its  influence  on  prices. 

In  a  state  of  commerce  in  which  credit  prevails,  its 
action  on  prices  arises  from  this,  that  a  person  possessed 
of  credit,  and  using  it  for  the  purchase  of  commodities, 
causes  just  as  much  demand  for  thorn,  and  tends  to  raise 
prices  as  much,  as  if  he  made  an  equal  amount  of  pur- 
chases with  ready  money.  The  forms  of  credit  which 
create  a  purchasing  power  are  various.  The  most 
simple  is  that  of  accounts  current,  in  which  two  dealers 
have  transactions  together,  each  being  a  purchaser  and 
seller  with  respect  to  the  other.  The  sum  of  the  debts 
of  each  is  thus  set  against  the  debts  of  the  other,  and 
the  balance  is  settled  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  at  other 
periods.  A  few  hundreds  of  pounds,  or  even  a  few 
pounds,  may  in  this  way  liquidate  transactions  each  of 
which  may  be  to  the  amount  of  thousands.  The  balance 
may  be  settled  without  the  intervention  of  money  at  all, 
by  the  indebted  party  making  over  the  debt  of  a  third 
person  to  him,  through  the  instramentality  of  a  bill  of 
exchange. 

Bills  of  exchange  furnish  means  by  which  the  debt  of 
one  person  may  be  made  available  for  obtaining  credit 
by  another.  A  merchant,  for  instance,  sells  goods  to  be 
paid  for  at  three  or  six  months,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  trade.  If  he  wishes  to  receive  the  money  before 
the  usual  time,  he  draws  a  bill,  which  he  gets  discounted 
by  his  banker,  or  other  money  lender.  Bills  of  exchange 
not  only  spare  the  use  of  ready  money,  they  in  many 
cases  occupy  its  place,  when  the  biUs  drawn  by  one  per- 
son are  paid  to  another  in  discharge  of  any  pecuniary 
obligation.  Many  bills  when  presented  for  payment  are 
completely  covered  nith  endorsements,  each  of  which 
represents  a  fresh  transaction  in  which  the  bill  has  per- 
formed the  ftmctions  of  money.  As  a  circulating  instra- 
ment,  acting  as  a  substitute  for  money,  and  therefore 
affecting  prices  by  its  purchasing  power,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  a  bill  which  passes  from  endorser  to  endorser 
represents  a  real  sale  or  debt,  or  whether  it  belongs  to 
the  class  of  aeeommodationf  or,  as  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  termed,  ^c^i/iotM  bills,  by  means  of  whiQ[i  one 
person  lends  his  credit  to  another  to  enable  him  to  raise 
money  on  it.    Such  bills  are,  in  fiict,  promissory  iiotes> 
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Tilth  this  difTercnee,  that  they  possess  the  advantage  of 
liaving  two  names  on  them  instead  of  one,  with  the 
further  security  of  every  subsequent  endorser. 

The  promissory  notes  of  bankers  constitute  another 
form  of  credit.  They  enable  dealers  in  money  to  lend 
not  only  their  money  but  their  credit,  which  they  may 
be  said  by  these  means  to  coin.  They  thus  lend  not  only 
their  own  credit,  but  their  power  of  obtaining  credit 
from  the  public  at  large.  They  effect  this  by  lendbg 
their  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  which  the 
borrower  receives  as  money,  because  be  knows  that  the 
credit  of  the  lender  will  enable  him  to  pay  them  away  as 
money  to  others. 

Payments  by  cheques  constitute  a  fourth  form  of 
credit.  If  carried  to  the  fullest  extent  of  which  they  are 
capable,  the  use  of  money  might  be  wholly  superseded  by 
them.  If  the  person  making  payment  by  cheque  and 
the  person  receiving  it  kept  their  accounts  with  the  same 
banker,  the  payment  would  take  place  without  the  in- 
tervention of  money,  by  the  mere  transfer  of  the  amount 
in  the  books  of  the  banker.  The  same  would  be  the 
case  with  all  the  traders  in  London,  if  they  all  kept  an 
account  with  the  same  banker ;  and  by  means  of  the 
London  Clearing  House,  all  the  City  bankers  are  ren- 
dered  vurtually  one  establishment.  Each  banker  sends 
every  day  to  the  Clearing  House  all  the  cheques  which 
he  has  received  on  other  bankers,  to  be  exchanged  for 
those  which  they  hold  drawn  on  him,  the  balance  being 
))ai(l  in  money.  By  this  contrivance,  not  only  the 
money  transactions  of  the  City  of  London,  but  a  vast 
amount  of  country  business,  represented  by  bills  drawn 
by  country  bankers  on  their  London  correspondents,  the 
whole  amounting,  on  an  average,  to  three  millions  daily, 
are  settled  by  means  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  to  the 
value  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Book  debts,  bills  of  exchange,  bankers'  promissory 
notes,  and  cheques,  exercise  their  respective  influence  on 
prices,  in  proportion  to  the  facility  or  encouragement 
which  they  give  to  the  multiplication  of  credit.  Book 
debts  stand  the  lowest  on  the  scale,  because  they  give 
the  seller  on  this  kind  of  credit  no  convenient  mode  of 
making  the  debt  due  to  him  from  the  purchaser  a  means 
of  extending  his  own  credit,  by  pledging  it  as  security 
for  a  loan,  or  passing  it  in  payment  for  goods.  Let  him 
draw  a  bill,  howeyer,  for  the  amount,  and  he  can  get  it 
discounted  on  the  joint-credit  of  himself  and  the  ac- 
ceptor. He  can  thus  obtain  money  wherewith  to 
purchase  goods,  or  he  can  pay  the  bill  away  in  exchange 
for  them.  The  person  to  whom  it  is  paid  may  do  the 
Buoie.  Every  fresh  endorsement  will  thus  represent  a 
fresh  purchase. 

The  prombsory  notes  of  a  banker  have  a  still  greater 
purchasing  power,  because  they  have  a  more  extended 
credit.  A  bill  of  exchange  will  be  taken  only  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  reputation  for  solvency  of 
the  acceptor  and  drawer  ;  but  a  banker  has  a  wider 
range :  his  notes  are  received  as  money  by  every  one,  at 
least  in  his  own  neighbourhood;    so  that  by  custom , 


which  has  grown  into  law,  a  payment  by  bank  notes  is  4 
complete  acquittance  of  a  debt ;  vtliAreu  in  the  caK  of 
payment  made  with  a  bill,  the  debt  would  remain  un- 
discharged should  the  person  on  wbom  the  biU  was 
drawn  fail  to  pay  it. 

It  is  only  the  first  holder,  thersfbre,  the  origioal 
borrower  of  tlie  notes— from  the  bank — who  pledges  his 
own  credit  to  obtain  them.  Every  person  into  whose 
hands  they  subsequently  pass  can  expend  the  whole  of 
them  in  the  purchase  of  goods  without  diminishing  tk 
purchasing  power  which  he  possessed  before  the  power 
of  obtaining  goods  on  book  credit. 

Every  object  which  is  attained  at  present  by  bank- 
notes might  be  accomplished  as  effeotoaUy  by  d^oot 
or  by  transfers  in  a  banker's  books.     A  banker,  for  in- 
stance, instead  of  lending  hit  notea»  might  open  an  ac- 
count with  a  merchant,  and  might  credit  him  with  tbe 
sum  agreed  to  be  advanced,  on  the  onderatanding  that 
it  should  only  be  used  by  drawing  cheques  in  favour  of 
those  to  whom  he  hu  to  make  payments  io  the  way  of 
his  business.    These  cheques  may   pass  from  hand  to 
hand  like  bank  notes,  or  the  reoeiTer  may  pay  thm 
into  the  bands  of  his  banker,  and  draw  a  fresh  cheqw 
against  them.    In  a  country  district,  the  drawers  of  te 
two  cheques  generally  use  the  same  bank,  in  which  esie 
no  payment  is  made  by  money,  but  simply  by  the  trus- 
fer  of  the  amount  from  the  credit  of  one  customer  to 
that  of  the  other.    If  the  cheque  is  paid  into  a  diflerent 
bank  from  that  on  which  it  is  drawn,  it  will  not  be  pre- 
sented for  payment,  but  liquidated  by  a  set-off  against 
other  cheques.    The  banker  has  only,  therefore,  to  pro- 
vide money  to  discharge  the  balance,  for  which  the  or- 
dinary reserre  of  prudent  bankers— ^ne-third  of  tbat 
liabilities— will  be  sufficient.    Had  he  grmniidd  this  ei- 
tension  of  credit  by  means  of  an  issue  of  his  notes,  he 
must  have  retained  the  nsusl  reserre  of  ooin,  ao  that  be 
can  give  every  accommodation  by  a  cheque  cireulatioa 
as  by  a  note  drouUtion.    As  the  set  of  drawing  a  check 
sgainst  another  which  has  been  csnoelled  can  be  n- 
peated  as  often  as  a  purchase  by  a  bank  note,  it  effectg 
the  same  increase  of  purehasing  power,  and  the  originil 
loan  from  the  banker  becomes  multiplied,  ss  a  meioi 
of  purchsse,  in  the  hsnds  of  every  person  to  whom  por- 
tions of  it  are  successively  paid,  just  ss  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  bank  note  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
exchsnges  which  it  effects  before  it  returns  to  the  issuer. 

Bank  notes  snd  cheques,  therefore,  are  more  powsffal 
instruments  in  raising  prices  than  bills  of  exchange,  sod 
bills  than  book  debts. 

All  this  purchasing  power,  however,  only  acts  upon 
prices  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used  i  and  the  wiling- 
ness  of  a  person  to  use  his  credit  depends  on  his  expect- 
ation of  gain  founded  on  the  rise  of  price  already  is 
progress  ;  or  on  sntidpated  demand  srisiBg  out  of  ^ 
relations  between  supply  and  consumption.  Under 
such  circumstances,  speculative  purchases  commence  in 
expectation  of  profits  by  sn  adrance  of  price. 

These  purchases  begin  with  the  book  debtSy  end  an 
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coQfcinmd  bj  mung  of  bilU.  A  rise  of  prices  is  ihus 
often  produced  wliifilt  there  ve  no  circamstances  to 
justify.  Ai  long  as  there  appean  a  pro^eek  ol  a  ia- 
▼ourable  result,  the  credit  of  the  specnlatife  purehiiefB 
remains  nnsbaken.  If  some  wish  to  realize,  others  are 
prepared  with  capital  or  credit  to  take  their  stock  off 
their  hands.  If  OTents  justify  the  grounds  of  the  spe- 
culation,  and  sales  for  consumption  come  in  time  to  re- 
place the  capital  embarked,  all  is  well  ;  but  if  events 
are  adverse,  and  forthcoming  supplies  are  found  to  ex- 
ceed the  estimated  consumption,  a  reTulsion  takes  place : 
and  if  speculation  has  been  very  general,  a  commercial 
crisis,  commonlj  called  a  panic,  is  produced. 

During  a  period  of  speculation,  increased  issues  of 
bank-notes  certainly  came  into  play,  but  at  a  later 
period  than  book  credits  and  bills.  Advances  from  the 
banks  are  not  applied  for  to  make  purchases,  but  to 
enable  those  who  hare  made  them  to  hold  stock  when 
the  usual  term  of  credit  has  expired,  and  the  expected 
rise  has  not  taken  place. 

The  extent  to  which  purchases  may  be  carried  on  by 
book  transactions,  was  exemplified  by  the  tea  specula- 
tions of  1839,  and  the  operations  of  the  com  market 
between  1838  and  1842,  and  again  in  1847.  In  the 
corn  market  there  were  instances  of  persons  possessing 
a  capital  of  only  £5,000,  engaging  In  speenlations 
favourable  in  the  outset,  and  fsTonred  by  oircumstanoes 
during  their  progress,  who  were  able  to  make  purohasee 
to  the  extent  of  from  ;f  500,000  to  j^600,000 ;  and  of 
others  who,  without  any  capital,  were  able  to  make  pur* 
ohases  to  a  Tery  groat  extent,  so  long  as  the  aspeot  of 
the  market  favoured  their  views.  These  speculative 
porchases,  moreover,  were  carried  on  hi  1839  and  1840» 
when  the  money  market  was  in  its  most  oontracted 
state,  and  a  scarcity— aa  it  is  called^— of  money  existed. 
Credit,  therefore,  may  raise  prioes,  without  an  increased 
circulation  of  specie  or  bank-notei,  by  aaditiog  apeon- 
lative  purchases  for  a  riae. 

The  amount  of  bills  of  exchange  in  oirealalion  in 
Great  Braitain  at  any  one  time  to  suppoeed,  from  calou- 
lations  founded  on  the  official  retwrna  of  bill-stamps 
Issued,     to     be    considerably  abofe    one    hnndied 


millioos  sterling.  The  bank-note  circulution  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  leal  than  forty 
millions,  which,  daring  periods  of  speculation,  is 
not  increased  by  more  than  two  or  three  millions.  The 
tranaactioM  of  the  London  Clearing  House  amount  on 
the  average  to  £3,000,000  daily,  liquidated  by  means  of 
littlo  more  than  j^00,000  in  bank-notes.  Who  will 
venture  to  estimate  the  total  cheque  circulation  of  the 
country,  and  the  amount  of  book  credits  ?  What  effect 
can  an  addition,  during  the  course  of  a  century,  to  the 
stock  of  precious  metala  throughoat  the  world,  to  the 
extent  of  even  three  hundred  millions,  have  in  increasing 
the  purchasing  power  of  such  a  mass  of  credit  ?  Sub- 
stitutes for  money  have,  in  this  country,  superseded  in 
effect  the  use  of  money  fbr  large  payments.  Our  world 
of  credit,  like  the  world  of  the  Hbidoo  philosophy,  rests 
upon  an  elephant,  which  is  supported  by  a  tortoise. 
The  elephant  is  our  bank-note  circulation ;  the  tortoise, 
a  few  millions  of  gold  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  During  1842,  this  fluctuated  between  a  little 
less  than  six  millions  and  a  little  more  than  ten  millions, 
the  average  for  the  year  being  about  eight  millions.  It 
now  amounts  to  more  than  twenty-one  millions  and  a 
half,  being  within  about  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  the  bank-notes  actually  in  eireulation ;  for 
more  than  twelve  millions  of  the  notes  issued  are  lying 
unemployed  in  the  strong  room  of  the  banking  depart* 
ment.  Has  this  increase  in  the  stock  of  bnllion  in  the 
Bank  produced  any  influence  on  prices  ?  la  there  not, 
on  the  oontrary,  a  marked  diainollnation  to  speeultte 
in  produoe  of  any  kind,  as  evinced  by  the  want  of  de* 
mand  for  capital,  and  the  consequent  low  rate  of 
intereat? 

The  aeenmulation  of  bullion  doea  not  appear  likely  to 
rise  much  beyond  the  present  amount  i  for  the  export! 
of  it  now  ezoeed  the  imports,  and  Australia,  if  it  aends 
us  nuggets,  is  drawing  upon  us  for  sovereigns.  An 
efflux  of  gold,  however,  ia  no  longer  looked  on  with 
alarm ;  so  that,  though  the  new  gold  fields  are  not  likely 
to  produce  any  great  rerolaiion  hi  prieet,  they  will 
strengthen  our  golden  tortoise,  and  render  the  super* 
incumbent  man  of  eredit  more  Moare.  T. 


THE  AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

A     GLANCE    AT    ITi     HISTORY. 


A  common  opimoD  asserts  that  all  nations  sprang 
from  hunters  and  savages.  Bat  this  is  a  mistako. 
Adam,  the  first  man,  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground. 
Cain  and  Abel,  his  sons,  divided  agriculture  be- 
tween them,  into  the  arable  husbandry  and  the 
pastoral  husbandry.  Three  brothers  of  the  seventh 
generation  from  Adam  made  certain  great  class 
improvements,  which  not  obscurely  intimate  that 
one  was  a  systematic  stock-feeder,  and  another  a 
maker  of  agricultural  implements.    Noah  under- 


stood well  the  management  of  vineyards.  All  the 
early  nations  after  the  dispersion— -the  Babylonians, 
the  Assyrians,  the  Hebrews,  the  Egyptians,  the 
PhoBnidansj  the  Persians,  and  probably  also  the 
Chinese  and  the  Indians— were  agriculturists.  Men 
did  not  advance  from  a  hunter's  life  to  a  farmer's 
one,  but  receded  from  a  farmer's  life  to  a  hunter's 
one.  They  fell  away  from  husbandry,  and  from 
the  high  arts  connected  with  it,  just  as  they  fell 
away  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God»  and  from 
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the  practices  of  peace.  And  not  till  great  multi- 
tudes became  idolaters  and  savages,  did  many,  or 
perhaps  almost  any,  become  'mighty  hunters.' 

Another  and  kindred  opinion  supposes  that  agri- 
culture rose  originally  out  of  a  rude  condition,  and 
advanced  slowly  in  improvement.  This  also  is  a 
mistake.  The  antediluvians  probably  were  better 
farmers  than  any  who  now  walk  the  earth.  Adam 
got  his  knowledge  of  physical  things  in  Eden,  and, 
however  he  may  have  perverted  it,  he  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  have  materially  lost  it.  The  light 
of  it  was  a  glory,  and  did  not  wax  dim  for  ages. 
Noah  took  into  the  ark  a  large  knowledge  of  natu- 
ral history,  a  large  knowledge  of  husbandry,  and 
a  large  knowledge  of  religion.  The  first  and  the 
second  of  these  were  practically  one,  and  were 
afterwards  put  practically  together,  and  they  served 
as  truly  to  pioneer  all  the  future  interests  of  man- 
kind in  regard  to  time,  as  the  religious  knowledge 
served  to  pioneer  them  in  regard  to  eternity.  *The 
chief  tribes,'  as  the  present  writer  has  elsewhere 
remarked,  'retained  a  goodly  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  agriculture,  and  transmitted  them  as 
precious  heirlooms  to  their  descendant  nations. 
The  practices  of  the  Noahic  family  round  the  skirts 
of  Ararat,  were  repeated  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
taught  throughout  all  the  countries  of  the  disper- 
The  earliest  nations  of  the  several  great 


sion. 


regions  of  the  old  world  all  passed  through  'a  golden 
age,'  when  kings  were  husbandmen,  and  soils  were 
'  perpetual,'  and  flocks  and  apiaries  made  the  lands 
<  flow  with  milk  and  honey.*  Poetry,  no  doubt, 
waves  a  magic  wand  over  these  early  scenes ;  but 
philosophy,  in  the  light  of  revelation  and  of  authen- 
tic record,  depicts  no  mean  portion  of  them  as  as- 
sured realities.  And  our  theory,  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  subject,  is,  that  agriculture  was 
in  its  glory  during  all  the  cradling  periods  of  the 
world,  that  it  shed  ease  and  opulence  on  the  found- 
ers and  fathers  of  nations,  that  it  became  dimmed 
and  dismal  by  the  volcano-eruptions  of  wickedness 
and  war,  and  that  it  will  shine  again  in  a  brighter 
than  its  pristine  glory,  only  when  all  men  shall  be- 
hold it  through  the  clear  atmosphere  of  Christianity, 
when  *  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and 
shall  not  learn  war  any  more.'  The  art  of  the 
primitive  husbandmen  may  have  been  simpler, 
vastly  simpler,  than  ours ;  but  it  was  at  least  as 
well  adapted  to  its  circumstances,  and  it  had  a  hap- 
pier spirit,  and  obtained  more  abundant  returns. 

The  most  eminently  agricultural  of  the  early 
nations  became  the  most  eminently  accomplished 
and  wealthy.  They  passed  from  skill  in  fanning 
to  the  study  of  their  other  arts,  and  employed  the 
surplus  produce  of  their  farms  to  create  commerce 
and  construct  great  public  works.    The  Chaldeans 


whose  territory  was  probably  the  wreck  of  Eden, 
had  harvests  of  from  two  hundredfold  to  three 
hundredfold  increase,  and  soon  were  able  to  build 
'great  Babylon.'    The  Assyrians  kept  their  lands 
in  high  fertility  by  means  of  skilful  and  very  la- 
borious irrigations,  and  gradually  adorned  their 
metropolis  of  three  days' journey  with  those  masses 
of  sculpture  which  are  striking  all  the  antiquaries 
of  our  own  day  with  wonder.  The  Persians  ever  dig- 
nified agriculture  with  the  highest  public  honouni, 
and  soon  became  famous  for  weaving  needlework, 
and  embroidery.    The  Chinese,  whose  country  is 
supposed  by  some  Christian  archaeologists  to  have 
been  settled  by  a  very  early  branch  of  the   Noahic 
family,  or  even  by  Noah  himself,  rose  so  speedily 
to  magnificence,   that  all  their  early  history  is  a 
golden  legend ;  and,  at  the  periods  when  other  old 
nations  were  sinking  into  decay,  or  had  perished 
from  the  earth,  they  became  young   again,  and  ori- 
ginated some  wise  and  peculiar  agricultural  usages, 
which  have  come  down  to  modem  times  with  a 
stereotyped  antiquity.    The  Phoenicians — the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  Syria,  the  Philistines  of  sa- 
cred narrative — possessed  the  gardenesque  plain 
of  Sharon,  the  '  excellency  of  Carmel,'  and  the 
'  glory'  of  the  '  goodly  mountain  Lebanon ;'  and 
so  magnificent  a  surplus  produce  did  they  statedly 
obtain  thence  for  sale  over  all  the  countries  round 
the  Mediterranean,  that  their  chief  seaport  soon 
became,  and  long  continued,  *  the  joyous  city,  the 
crowning  city,  whose  merchants  were  princes,  whose 
trafiBckers  were  the  honourable  of  the  earth.'    The 
Egyptians  inherited  so  luxuriant  a  territory  in  the 
long  fat  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  devoted  themselves 
so  sedulously  and  enrichingly  to  its  cultivation, 
that  they  have  been  very  generally,  though  mis- 
takenly and  absurdly,  regarded  as   the  founders 
of  agriculture ;  and  out  of  the  vast,  constant  accu- 
mulating treasures  which  their  husbandry  yielded 
them,  they  invented  arts,  created  refinements,  and 
reared  monuments  which  will  be  the  wonder  of  all 
time.     The  Israehtes  were,  in  several  respects, 
more  remarkable    than    any.    The    Greeks,   the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  Bomans,  more  or  less,  ran 
a  similar  course  to  the  earlier  nations ;  and  even 
the  Peruvians  of  the  New  World   followed  the 
general  law.   '  All  these  nations,  anciently  celebrated 
for  their  agriculture,'  remarks  Mr.  Hoskyns, '  pre- 
sent one  common  feature — ^that  of  long  duration ; 
and  the  extent  is  remarkable  to  which  in  all  of  them 
other  arts  successively  flourished,  and  rose  to  per- 
fection out  of  the  basis  laid  by  the  early  industry 
and  success  of  their  husbandry.    By  supplying  a 
larger  annual  amount  of  wealth  than  was  sufficient 
for  the  annual  wants,  it  not  only  rendered  them 
rich  and  powerful,  but  it  rendered  them  historical, 
for  the  very  records  of  which— in  the  case  of 
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Egypt,  especially,  a  history  and  a  chronology  of  the 
nation  might  he  afterwards  collected — could  only 
be  bequeathed  by  means  of  a  capitalised  wealth 
applied  to  the  erection  of  stupendous  architectural 
works,  enclosing  specimens  of  art.' 

Palestine,  under  the  Israelites,  was  an  exception 
to  the  other  nations  in  the  recording  of  her  history, 
for,  though  this  was  inscvbed  on  many  a  monu- 
ment, and,  most  of  all,  on  her  temple,  it  was  writ- 
ten also,  by  divine  dictation,  in  those  living 
Scriptures  which  reveal  the  second  life  to  man,  and 
whose  lessons  and  influences  will  abide  and  live 
for  ever.  She  was  an  exception,  too,  in  the  asso- 
ciation of  her  husbandry  with  the  arts ;  for,  though 
the  Israelites  till  the  captivity,  and  the  Jews  after- 
wards, were  ever  as  accomplished,  in  all  matters 
of  general  skill  and  taste,  as  any  of  their  contem- 
poraries, they  never  became  mainly  nor  largely  a 
commercial  or  a  manufacturing  people,  but  con- 
tented themselves  throughout  with  the  pursuits  of 
husbandry.  They  differed  from  all  their  neighbours, 
also,  in  the  systematic  connection  of  their  agricul- 
ture with  the  institutions  of  the  true  religion. 
Their  landed  tenure  accrued  from  the  same  covenant 
which  made  them  the  progenitor  kinsmen  of  the 
Saviour ;  their  rural  economy  had  as  surely  a  divine 
sanction  and  a  moral  aim  as  their  public  worship ; 
their  agrarian  laws  were  embodied  in  the  same 
code  as  their  juridical,  ceremonial,  and  moral  laws; 
and,  altogether,  their  special  and  entire  devotement 
to  agriculture  was  an  adjunct  of  their  special  and 
entire  devotement  to  prefigurative  Christianity. 
They  often  fell  off",  indeed,  from  both  their  husban- 
dry and  their  religion  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they 
continued  till  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  both  to 
maintain  a  flourishing  agriculture  and  to  profess 
the  faith  of  the  true  God.  They  therefore  perpe- 
tuated for  many  centuries  the  spirit  and  manners 
of  the  patriarchal  times ;  they  repeated,  down  to  a 
late  epoch,  the  scenes  which  were  common  among 
the  earliest  dccendants  of  Adam  and  Noah;  and 
ages  after  other  old  nations  had  been  either  wasted 
by  ambition,  or  bloated  by  luxury,  or  driven  mad 
by  heathenism,  the  chosen  people  continued  to 
enjoy  a  vigorous  healthiness,  or  at  least  all  the 
means  of  it,  under  the  strictly  rural  and  religious 
usages  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  flanks  as  well  as 
the  centres  of  their  glorious  territory  were  golden 
expanses  of  arable  field,  where  *  floods  of  corn 
rolled  to  the  breeze,' 

'  And  peaceful  ploughmen  then  made  Arnon  glad^ 
And  Kir  look  proudly  o'er  her  corn-clad  vales — 
Made  Heshbon,  joyful,  lift  her  flowery  head. 
And  Sibmah's  vine  perfume  the  summer  gales.' 

COMPARISON    OP    IT   WITH    MODERN 
AGRICULTURE. 

The  agriculture  of  modem  times  has  its  seat  in 


widely  different  countries  from  the  agriculture  of 
ancient  times.  Agriculture,  in  the  general  sense, 
indeed,  both  modem  and  ancient,  belongs  to  all 
climes,  and  prevails,  in  some  way  or  other,  through 
all  regions ;  but  in  the  sense  of  comparative  ex- 
cellence, or  in  the  sense  of  a  system  resting  on 
principles,  and  worked  by  rule,  as  distinguished 
from  a  rough,  rude  pokering  of  the  earth  by  rote 
and  imitation,  modern  husbandry  thrives  princi- 
pally in  the  cool  countries  of  the  temperate  zone, 
and  knows  little  of  the  droughts,  and  heats,  and 
glowing  sunshine  of  the  husbandry  of  the  ancients. 
The  Romans  founded  it.  These  conquerors  of  the 
world  imported  into  Italy,  one  by  one,  all  the  gccd 
agricultural  usages  of  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Egypt, 
Carthage,  and  Greece,  or  at  least  as  many  of  tbcm 
as  were  suited  to  the  Italian  climate;  and  they 
there  cast  them  into  a  new  form,  adapted  them  to 
their  own  wants  and  soils  and  implements,  added 
a  few  inventions,  and  laid  the  foundation,  or  even, 
in  some  instances,  anticipated  the  practice,  of  some 
of  the  most  boasted  improvements  of  our  own 
day.  Roman  agriculture  became  a  glory :  the 
greatest  statesmen  practised  it,  the  most  learned 
writers  described  it,  the  most  tuneful  of  all  the 
poets,  the  immortal  Virgil,  sang  it,  and  the  keenest 
soldiers  and  most  impetuous  victors  carried  it  into 
other  lands.  But  as  it  had  been  mainly  derived 
from  the  east,  so  it  became  mainly  lodged  in  the 
west.  It  stood  ever  connected  with  hot  countries 
only  as  a  debtor,  and  never  made  them  any  return 
for  what  it  owed  them.  It  made  all  its  adaptations 
to  comparatively  cold  climes  and  wet  soils,  and  set 
improvement  processes  agoing  which  could  readily 
be  reduced  to  the  circumstances  of  colder  countries 
than  Italy,  but  not  at  all  to  the  circumstances  of 
hotter  ones;  and  almost  in  the  degree  in  which  it 
bad  attracted  an  inflowing  tide  of  knowledge  from 
all  the  Levant,  it  sent  away  an  outflowing  one  to 
the  British  Channel  and  the  Baltic.  The  period  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  in  every  way  a  transition 
period  to  enlightened  agriculture,  giving  it  a  new 
seat,  an  altered  character,  and  totally  different  aims 
and  appliances.  So  long  as  the  Roman  power  was 
rising  to  the  meridian,  enlightened  agriculture 
dimmed  in  the  sunny  south,  and  brightened  in  the 
foggy  north ;  and  when  the  Roman  power  went 
down  to  the  horizon,  Asiatic  husbandry  lay  be- 
nighted, and  European  husbandry  was  a  world  cf 
brilliance. 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  will  lead  the  way  to 
a  right  understanding  of  the  agricultural  allusions 
of  ancient  records,  and  correct  many  monstrous 
popular  mistakes  respecting  the  comparative  ceo* 
nomical  value  of  the  ancient  husbandry  and  the 
modern.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to 
test  even  the  present  agriculture  of  the  east,  and 
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much  more  any  ancient  apfriculture  whatever,  with 
the  present  practices  of  British  farmers.    The  two 
thinfifs  are  exceedingly  dissimilar,  and  in    some 
respects  contrasted.    The  climate,  and  soils,  and 
fertilisements,  and  efficient  tillage,  and  proper  har- 
vestings, and  even  some  of  the  field  plants  of  the 
several  agricultural  countries  mentioned    in  the 
Bible,  all  diflfered  more  or  less  widely  from  those 
of  modem  Britain.    The  climate  of  all  was  dry, 
and  warm,  and  sunny ;  while  ours  is  wet,  and  cold, 
and  cloudy.    The  soils  of  all  were  more  or  less 
shallow,  and  loose,  and  parched  ;  while  ours  are 
generally  deep,  and  cohesive,  and  wet.    The  very 
uplands,  as  those  of  Judea,  were  kept  in  heart 
mainly  by  means  of  artificial  irrigations ;  and  the 
great  outspread  valleys,  as  those  of  Egypt  and 
Mesopotamia,  were  maintained  in  fertility  solely 
or  principally  by  the  floodings  of  the  rivers ;  while 
almost  all  our  lands,  whether  of  hill  or  dale,  of 
pasture  or  corn-field,  require  the  very  opposite  ap- 
pliance of  subsoil  drainage.    The  lands  of  Pales- 
tine possessed    special    capacities    for    absorbing 
fertilisements  from  the  atmosphere,  and  were  en- 
riched by  depasturement  of  cattle  throughout  the 
year,  and  suflTered  no  deterioration  from  the  wash- 
ing action  of  rains ;  and  the  lands  of  the  Nile  and 
Euphrates  were  kept  fat  and  luxuriant  by  great  an- 
nual depositions  of  silt ;  while  our  lands,  or  any, 
can  be  made  remunerating  from  year  to  year,  or  at 
least  from  rotation  to  rotation,  only  by  means  of 
great  artificial  manurings.    The  dry  field- farms  of 
the  ancients  needed  but  very  slight  tillage  for  either 
destroying  weeds  or  preparing  the  seed-bed  j  and 
their  flood- field  farms,  especially  those  of  the  Nile, 
needed  none  whatever,  but  were  stirred  only  in  the 
way  of  covering  the  seed  and  of  very  slender  after- 
culture ;  while  all  our  farms,  even  the  highest  and 
driest,  are  subjected  to  deep,  repeated,  elaborate 
tillage  for  every'crop,  and  require,  in  addition,  either 
to  be  under  a  system  of  biennial,  laborious,  clean- 
ing after-culture  in  the  manner  of  the  drill  turnip 
husbandry,  or  to  undergo  periodically  the  searching, 
complicated,  prolonged,  expensive  process  of  the 
summer  fallow.    The  harvestings  of  the  ancients* 
up  to  the  preparing  of  the  corn  for  the  mill,  were 
done  under  a  constantly  cloudless  sky,  and  there- 
fore needed    no    artificial   protection,   and  never 
suffered  any  mischance ;  while  ours,  in  their  earliest 
stages,  are  often  done  under  fitful    changes    of 
weather,  and  always  incur  great  risk  of  damage, 
and,  in  their  thrashing  and  cleaning  stages,  can  be 
done  only  under  cover  of  costly  farm-buildings. 
Some  of  the  field  crops  of  the  east,  such  as   vines, 
olives,  figs,    pomegranates,    terebinths,    pistacias, 
and  date-palms,  are  managed   somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  our  orchards  or  shrubberies ;  and  others^ 
such  as  cotton,  rice,  millet,  pepperwort,  sesaraum, 


ientils>  gourdS)  and  cucumbers,  ue  powerfully 
obedient  to  the  influences  of  iunniness  and  warmth; 
while  all  ours  can  exist  or  thrive  only  in  the  way  of 
yearly  operose  groundculture,  and  muBt  go  throujtfa 
all  their  functions,  from  germination  to  decay, 
within  a  year,  and  struggle  severely  and  doubtfully 
with  the  weather  in  every  stage  of  their  progress. 

Let  these  contrasts  %e  taken  into  account,  tnd 
they  will  prodigiously  alter  the  eatimate  which  Ls 
commonly  entertained  of  the  comparative  excel- 
lency of  the  ancient  and  the  modem  husbandries. 
Most  persons  think^the  agricultural  usages  of  tbe 
Egyptians  and  the  Israelites,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  either  pitifully  rude  or  nonsensically  foolish, 
and  regard  those  of  our  own  country  at  the  present 
day  as  immeasurably  superior.     Bnt  what  if  all  tbe 
rudeness  and  the  folly  are  with  ourselves  ?  The  chief 
tillage  implement  of  the  Egyptians  was  a  thiof^ 
more  like  a  pick-axe  than  a  plough,  and  certainly 
would  be  ludicrously  useless  for  breaking  up  any  of 
our  soils ;  yet  it  served  admirably  its   purpose  of 
slightly  stirring  the  soft  shallow  stratum  of  newly 
deposited  silt.    Anything  there  in  the  form  of  our 
tillage  implements  would  have  been   monsUoas. 
The  plough  of  the  Israelites  was  so  light,  that  any 
ordinarily  strong  man  could  easily  carry  it  from 
place  to  place  on  his  shoulders ;  and  it  had  hardly 
power  enough  to  scratch  any  piece  of  ground  re- 
sembling our  hardest  clays ;  yet  it  possessed  a  no- 
ble fitness  for  the  efficient  tillage  of  Palestine— the 
shallow  stirring  of  a  chalky,  powdery,   and  very 
thirsty  soil.    The  thrashing-floors  of  all  the  ancient 
east  were  little  else  than  pavements  or  firm  earthen 
esplanades  in  the  open  air ;  but  they  exactly  suited 
the  method  of  beating  out  the  grain  by  means  of 
oxen,  and  that,  again,  was  best  suited  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  climate  and  the  age.     So  may  it  be 
said  respecting  most  of   their  other  appliances. 
These  were  the  fittest  and  cheapest  which  could 
have  been  used.    No  art  of  those  times,  nor  even 
any  art  of  our  own,  could  have  materially  improved 
them.    The  operations  to  be  done  were  fiscile,  the 
aims  were  near  and  direct,  the  hindrances  were  few 
and  trivial,  and  therefore  the  implements  employed, 
and  the  practices  followed,  were  light  and  simple. 
To  have  set  up  any  such  usages  as  those  of  modem 
Britain,  supposing  them  then  possible,  would  hxvt 
been  as  absurd  for  the  ancients  as  it  would  be  for 
us  to  yoke  a  horse  to  a  wheelbarrow,  or  to  split 
quills  with   a  hatchet.    A  sure  evidence  of  the 
goodness  of  their  farm  practices  exists  in  the  abun- 
dance of  their  harvests.    No  people  can  be  said  to 
have  farmed  ill,  who,  for  years  and  centuries  in 
succession,  reaped  from  thirty  to    an    hundred- 
fold. 

The  ancient  husbandry,  then,  was  a  vastly  finer 
thing  than  the  modem.    It  fought  little  with  the 
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wrath  of  an  angry  climate,  it  struggled  little  in  the 
Blough  of  spongy  and  mortary  soils,  it  weltered  little 
in  the  feverish  sweat  of  commercial  speculation. 
It  was  at  once  easy,  and  quiet,  and  contented.  It 
knew  only  as  much  labour  as  made  the  winged 
hours  fly  cheerily  away,  and  got  but  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  whirl  and  uproar,  the  heats  and 
maddenings  of  large  towns.  It  shared  as  largely 
as  the  best  modem  husbandry  can  do  in  all 

'The  boundless  store 
Of  charms  which  nature  to  her  votary  yields — 
llie  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore. 
The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields.' 

And  it  possessed  them  with  grander  adjuncts,  in 
richer  colourings,  and  with  higher  glory.  It  had 
vastly  more  of  the  pastoral  element,  not  only  in 
breadth  of  verdure  and  multitudinousness  of  flocks, 
but  in  the  picturesque  magnificence  of  patriarchal 
life,  and  the  occasional  splendour  of  shepherd 
kings.  And  how  laughingly  beauteous,  how  sump- 
tuously rich,  how  lavishly  varied  were  its  arable 
landscapes !  The  Israelitish  territory,  for  example, 
was  from  end  to  end  a  magnified  copy  of  our  finest 
ideal  of  a  landscape-garden.  Its  own  contour  was 
noble,  and  its  display  of  the  cereals,  and  herbs,  and 
groves  which  it  produced  in  common  with  European 
countries,  was  roost  luxuriant ;  and,  among  its 
other  features  (to  quote  again  from  what  the  pre- 
sent writer  has  elsewhere  said)  *  were  the  vineyards, 
festooning  the  hills  with  their  outspread  growth, 
and  impurpling  the  vales  with  their  clusters  of 
fruit— the  olive  groves  shading  the  rocky  mountains 
and  tablelands  all  the  year  round  with  their  ash- 
grey  foliage — the  palm  plantations  waving  their 
feathery  heads  and  their  harvests  of  dates  over  the 
sunniest  rills  of  the  plains  of  Jordan- -the  orchards 
of  fig-trees  snd  pomegranates,  of  terebinths,  and 
pistacias,  of  all  other  native  fruit-trees,  and  of  the 
kinds  which  were  introduced  or  popularised  by 
Solomon,  dappling  and  dazzling  many  of  the 
choicest  tracts  of  both  hill  and  dale  with  their 
manifold  tints  and  produce — single  trees,  and  tufts, 
and  groups  of  all  the  pleasant  and  profitable  spe- 
cies, scattered  athwart  the  general  landscape,  and 
giving  luscious  relief  to  fields  and  pastures;  and 
connected  with  these  were  some  of  the  most  de- 
lightful and  elaborate  processes  of  rural  labour— 
the  planting  and  pruning  of  trees,  the  gathering 
of  fruit,  the  clearing  of  the  woods,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  vintage  and  the  oil-press.' 

The  ancient  husbandry  was  thus  a  halcyon  thing. 
Well  might  the  happiest  nations  rejoice  in  it,  and 
the  greatest  sovereigns  patronise  it !  More  is  said 
than  meets  the  eye  in  such  pregnant  historical 
notices  as  these : '  Noah  began  to  be  an  husbandman^ 
and  he  planted  a  vineyard :  '  Isaac  sowed  in  the 
land  of  Gerar,  and  received  in  the  same  year  an 


hundredfold :'  '  Usziah,  king  of  Judah,  had  much 
cattle  both  in  the  low  country  and  in  the  plains : 
husbandmen  also,  and  vine-dressers  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  in  Carmel,  for  he  loved  husbandry.' 
Think  of  the  vastness  of  David's  royal  farm,  Mrith 
its  eleven  great  overseers  in  eleven  great  depart- 
ments ;  think  how  the  old  Persian  kings  not  only 
practised  husbandry  on  their  own  royal  lands,  but 
twelve  times  every  year  mixed  freely  and  convivially 
with  farmers ;  and  think  how  all  the  peaceful  an- 
cient sovereigns,  and  some  of  the  warlike  ones,  too, 
great  and  small,  over  all  the  east  and  the  Levant, 
from  the  earliest  times  of  Babylonia  down  to  the 
first  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  cherished  agricul- 
ture, delighted  in  its  operations,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  plied  it  with  their  own  hands ;  and  see 
how  dignified  was  the  ancient  husbandry,  how  high 
in  honour,  how  associated  at  once  with  mankind's 
loftiest  ideas  of  utility,  and  happiness,  and  magni- 
ficence ! 

The  allusions  of  the  Bible  to  agriculture,  there- 
fore, have  an  incomparably  wider  sweep,  and  far 
more  gorgeous  hues,  than  are  commonly  imagined. 
They  dwell  long  and  lovingly,  indeed,  on  the  peace- 
fulness  of  husbandry,  and  make  out  from  this  an 
enrapturing  picture  of  the  world's  condition  when 
all  swords  shall  be  beaten  into  ploughshares,  and 
all  spears  into  pruning-hooks.  But  peacefulness 
has  not  always  been  inherent  in  husbandry,  and 
was  long  ago  violated  as  much  by  hordes  from  pas- 
toral plains  as  by  armies  from  towns  and  sea-ports, 
and  may  be  violated  again  by  yeomanry,  or  militia, 
or  levies  en  mease,  or  agrarian  insurrections,  as 
truly  as  by  standing  armies  or  by  city-mobs.  The 
real  glory  of  the  ancient  husbandry  was  its  enno- 
bling influence  on  the  mind.  It  was  not  an  em- 
ployment merely,  but  an  occupation^ not  a  thing 
for  the  hands  only,  but  a  thing  for  the  heart — not 
a  means  of  livelihood  simply,  but  a  source  of  hap- 
piness— not  an  instigator  of  earthliness,  and  greed, 
and  avarice,  but  a  promoter  of  contentment,  and 
polish,  and  practical  philosophy.  It  shone  all  over 
with  wisdom  and  poetry,  and  did  to  the  full  as 
much  for  the  mental  elevation  of  its  simple  people 
as  is  done  among  the  money-hunting  multitudes  of 
our  modem  European  towns  by  the  best  appliances 
of  the  fine  arts.  It  was  all  animus,  and  life,  and 
power.  It  knew  nothing  of  the  chills  and  damps, 
the  crashing  cares  and  aching  fatigues,  the  prosaic 
spirit,  and  dull,  flat,  inky,  scenery  of  modern 
husbandry.  Poets,  indeed,  can  throw  interest  on 
the  latter,  but  need  to  cancel  some  features,  and 
over-colour  others;  and  even  they  have  seldom 
soared  higher  than  to  sing— 

'  Among  the  hills  'tis  beautiful  to  see 
The  lambkins  sporting  lightly  o'er  ibc  lea, 
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The  stately  steeds  yolked  p^raceful  in  the  plough, 
Tlie  husbandman  with  bonnet  on  his  brow. 
The  sower,  with  his  white  sheet  at  his  side. 
Throwing  his  hopeful  seed  with  manly  stride. 
The  germing  crops,  so  tender  and  so  green. 
The  Sowers  that  blush  by  rivulets  half  seen, 
The  song  of  birds,  the  murmur  of  the  bees. 
The  sweet  returning  leaves  on  varied  trees.' 

The  agriculture  of  the  Bible  has  all  these  fea- 
tures too,  but  depicts  them  in  warmer  tints,  and 
sets  them  in  a  more  sumptuous  frame.  Its  sheep- 
walks,  and  seed-time,  and  singing  of  birds,  and 
glories  of  spring,  compared  to  those  of  the  modem 
European  husbandry,  are  as  a  burnished  day  of 
July  compared  to  a  leaden  day  of  December.  And 
it  revels,  in  addition,  among  the  luscious  delights 
of  steady  seasons,  teeming  crops,  droughty  har- 
vestings, and  an  outfield  profusion  of  all  the  fruits 
and  flowers  which  we  associate  only  with  the  vinery 
and  the  greenhouse.  It  is  all  a  song  as  well  as  a 
picture — a  music  of  the  heart  as  well  as  a  musing 
of  the  mind.  And  hence  does  it  speak  so  warmly 
of  '  shouting  for  the  summer  fruits,'  of  '  the  glad- 
ness of  the  plentiful  field,*  of  '  the  joy  in  harvest,' 
and  of  '  the  singing  and  shouting  in  the  vineyards.' 
And  hence,  also  does  it  descant  on  '  the  growing  of 
the  lily,' '  the  beauty  of  the  olive  tree,'  and  *  the 
smell  of  Lebanon,'  '  clusters  of  grapes,'  *  boughs 
of  the  palm-tree,'  '  the  smell  of  mandrakes,'  and 
'  all  manner  of  pleasant  fruits,'  '  mountains  of 
myrrh,'  *  mountains  of  spices,'  and  *  the  hills  of 


frankincense,'  '  orchards  of  pomegranates  with 
pleasant  fruits,  camphire  with  spikenard,  calamus 
and  cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of  frankincenae, 
myrrh,  and  aloes,  with  all  the  chief  spices,  fbuntaini 
of  gardens,  wells  of  living  waters,  and  streams  from 
Lebanon.' 

Nor  is  all  this  gorgeousness  and  brilliance  any 
more  than  the  mere  materiel  of  the  Bible's  agricul- 
tural allusions,  for  the  morale  of  them  ascends  on 
the  fiery  chariot  of  Elijah,  and  stands  with  the 
angel  in  the  middle  of  the  sun.  It  sheds  rays  otvt 
most  departments  of  revealed  truth,  and  illuminate 
almost  the  whole  long  broad  series  of  ecclesiastical 
experiences,  from  the  simple  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  till  the  ripened  glories  of  the  meUennium. 
It  speaks  of  '  God's  husbandry,'  '  the  planting  of 
the  Lord ;'  it  tells  about  the  *  fi^ood  seed  of  the 
word,'  and  the  dews  of  divine  influence,  and  the 
rains  and  sunshine  of  God's  work  on  the  soul ;  it 
describes  how  good  men  grow  in  grace,  Hke  corn 
on  good  soil,  and  how  bad  men  resemble  barren 
land  which  '  beareth  thorns  and  briers,  and  is  nigfa 
unto  cursing,  whose  end  is  to  be  burned.'  But 
especially  does  it  illustrate  the  philosophy  of  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  exhibit  an  analogy 
of  surpassing  beauty  and  significance  between  the 
methods  of  God's  working  in  the  triumphant  pro- 
gress of  the  seasons,  and  the  methods  of  bis  work- 
ing in  the  triumphant  progress  of  Christianity.— 
Hogg's  Instructor. 


(T\i  be  continued.) 


LABOUR    AND    THE    POOR.— THE    RURAL    DISTRICTS. 

THS   SOUTHERN   AND  WESTERN   COUNTIES. 

Letter  XXXI. 
CFrom  the  Morning  Chronicle,) 


In  treating,  in  my  previous  letter,  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  hop,  I  have  alluded  to  the  earnings 
realized  by  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the 
various  stages  of  digging,  opening  the  hills,  and 
poling.  I  have  not  mentioned  these,  however,  as 
the  wages  at  present  received,  but  as  the  average 
rate  of  remuneration  in  former  years,  when  hop 
cultivation  was  a  less  disastrous  business  than  it 
has  recently  been,  and  when  the  prospects  before 
it  were  of  a  somewhat  more  encouraging  character 
than  they  are  now.  The  rates  mentioned  are  not 
to  be  taken  as  indicating  the  scale  of  the  labourer's 
earnings  during  the  past  year.  The  declension  of 
wages  which  has  taken  place  elsewhere  in  the  South 
and  West  has  extendeu  itself  to  the  hop  districts, 
giving  rise  to  privations,  on  the  part  of  the  labourer, 
almost  equalling  those  which  I  have  already  de- 
picted as  characterizing  his  lot  in  Dorset,  Devon, 
Wilts,  and  Somerset.  But  to  this  matter  I  shall 
have  occasion^  hereafter,  more  particularly  to  ad- 


vert ;  my  sole  object  in  here  alluding  to  it  being  to 
apprise  the  reader  that  the  rates  of  wages  which  I 
am  now  about  to  state,  as  well  as  those  already 
mentioned,  constitute  the  average  of  the  past  few 
years,  the  rates  recently  received  being  somewhat 
lower. 

Tying  the  hop  is  the  next  step  after  "  poling," 
and  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  part  of  that  process. 
As  soon  as  the  plant  shoots  a  little  above  the 
ground  it  requires  the  support  of  the  nole.  Its 
natural  instinct  is  to  climb ;  and  to  aid  it  in  this 
effort  it  is  tied,  generally  by  means  of  rushes,  to 
the  pole.  Three  plants  are  usually  tied  to  a  |X)le, 
and  the  number  of  poles  to  a  hill  is  frequently 
three.  Tying  the  hop  is  a  business  which  com- 
monly devolves  upon  women ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  them.  Men  sometimes  take  it,  when 
driven  to  compete  with  the  women  from  want  of 
other  occupation.  Boys  may  make  themselves  very 
expert  at  it;  but  it  is  seldom  that  children  of  either 
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sex  are  found  thus  employed,  except  as  aids  to  their 
mothers  or  other  adult  female  relatives,  who  have 
undertaken  the  work.  It  is  almost  invariably  taken 
by  the  piece — a  woman  engaging  to  manage  a  greater 
or  less  quantity,  according  to  the  amount  of  time 
at  her  command,  or  of  assistance  on  which  she  may 
reckon.  Sometimes  she  takes  a  certain  specified 
area,  and  engages  to  attend  to  it ;  at  others  she 
takes  the  work  by  the  acre — the  extent  of  surface 
which  she  will  manage  depending  upon  her  own 
assiduity,  and  the  aid  whicli  she  receives.  With  a 
little  assistance  a  woman  can  tie  from  two  acres  to 
two  acres  and  a  half  per  week.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tunbridge,  the  wages  received  have  been 
from  Qs.  to  10s.  per  acre— making  this  one  of  the 
most  remunerative  departments  of  female  labour, 
connected  with  hop  cultivation.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Maidstone  the  wages  have  been  still  higher 
— as  much  as  lis.  and  12s.  per  acre  having  been 
paid.  In  Sussex  the  wages  have  averaged  from 
Ss.  6d.  to  12s.  per  acre,  the  lowest  rates  being 
paid  for  three-poled,  and  the  highest  for  four-poled 
gardens.  But  the  mere  business  of  tying  the  hop 
is  only  the  first  part  of  the  process.  The  plant 
has  invariably  to  be  rebound.  In  most  cases  this 
business  of  binding  requires  freouent  repetition ; 
and  in  Sussex  it  is  very  common  for  the  women  to 
undertake  to  bind  the  hop  three  times  to  the  pole 
at  least.  Generally  speaking,  the  plants  are  visited 
arid  rebound  every  four  or  five  days,  until  at  length 
they  have  grown  out  of  reach— which  happens  in 
about  five  weeks. 

Like  all  other  out- door  work,  that  of  tying  the 
hop  is  very  much  dependent  upon  the  weather. 
Not  only  does  very  wet  weather  interrupt  it,  but 
boisterous  days,  even  if  perfectly  dry,  add  very 
much  to  its  amount.  At  such  times,  the  plants 
have  frequently  to  be  tied  over  and  over  again, 
from  having  been  detached  from  the  pole  by  the 
wind,  or  twisted  into  positions  unfavourable  to  their 
growth.  Sometimes,  too,  the  poles  themselves  are 
blown  down,  requiring  the  labour  of  men  to  replace 
them.  This  seldom  happens,  however,  until  the 
plant  is  far  advanced,  ana  the  pole  is  more  or  less 
overloaded  by  its  growth.  Hop-tying  is  one  of 
those  operations  which,  when  undertaken,  must  be 
performed  speedily  and  briskly.  The  plant  is 
tender,  and  the  period  during  which  it  can  be  bound 
with  safety  is  not  of  very  long  duration.  The  la- 
bour performed,  therefore,  is  estimated  less  by  the 
time  occupied  in  executing  it,  than  by  its  intrinsic 
value  as  regards  the  safety  of  the  crop.  It  is  fur- 
ther enhanced  in  value  by  the  fact,  that,  whilst  it  is 
labour  which  must  be  performed  briskly  and  within 
a  given  period,  there  is  not  that  competition  for 
employment  which  characterizes  the  hop-picking 
season,  when  there  is  a  vast  influx  of  strangers  into 
most  of  the  hop-growing  districts.  Hop- tying  has 
all  the  disadvantages,  with  but  few  of  the  advan- 
tages, physically  speaking,  of  out-door  employnaent. 
It  is  an  occupation  requiring  more  nicety  than  ex- 
ertion, and  hence  it  is  that  it  almost  exclusively 
devolves  upon  women.  The  period  at  which  it  is 
undertaken  is  generally  about  the  end  of  April  and 
the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  weather  is  oc- 
casionally rough,  wet,  and  boisterous.  Unless  it  is 
altogether  too  stormy  for  the  women  to  venture  out. 


the  more  boisterous  the  weather  the  more  neces- 
sity is  there,  at  this  critical  period,  for  their  pre- 
sence in  the  hop-gardens — for  the  more  dependent 
is  the  plant,  on  such  occasions,  on  the  process  of 
binding.  This  frequently  brings  them  out,  when 
they  would  otherwise  remain  at  home— and,  being 
engaged  aU  day  in  the  open  air,  treading  the  cola, 
moist  soil,  without  anything  approaching  to  violent 
exercise  to  counteract  the  unhealthy  tendencies  of 
exposure  in  such  weather,  they  very  frequently 
contract  diseases  which  never  leave  them,  and 
which  in  many  cases  are  aggravated  to  a  fatal  ex- 
tent by  the  subsequent  exposures  of  the  hop-pick- 
m^  season.  Not  long  since,  12s.  per  acre  was  the 
price  at  which  the  hops  were  tied ;  it  has  more 
recently  ranged  from  Qs.  to  12s. 

As  already  intimated,  it  is  seldom  that,  from  the 
month  of  February  to  that  of  September,  the  hop- 
garden is  free  from  occupants,  male  or  female,  old 
or  young,  employed  in  some  process  or  other  ne- 
cessary to  the  rearing  of  the  plant.  It  is  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  tne  crop  that  the  garden,  when 
it  becomes  "  foul,"  should  be  well  cleaned— that  is 
to  say,  cleared  of  weeds.  This  process  is  called 
**  nidgetting  "  the  hop.  ITie  operation,  however, 
is  designated  by  a  variety  of  terms,  such  as  "  shim- 
ming," " nidging,"  or  "  breaking;"  and  in  Surrey, 
sometimes,  "  becking  "  and  "  spudding."  In  ge- 
neral, the  practice  throughout  the  hop  districts  is 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  horses  in  performing  this 
operation.  It  is  sometimes  performed  by  simple 
hoeing,  which,  although  severe  work,  occasionally 
gives  employment  to  women.  Itisunusual,  however, 
to  see  women  employed  at  all  about  the  business  of 
nidgettinff — the  work  devolving  upon  men  and 
boys.  The  implement  used  in  the  mdget  or  brake, 
which  is  drawn  by  horses.  The  man  guides  the 
implement,  and  tne  boy  leads  the  horses.  For 
this  purpose  boys  of  various  ages  are  useful,  although 
it  is  seldom  that  they  are  thus  emyloyed  very  young. 
Digging  is  severer  labour ;  but  they  may  become 
adepts  at  it  before  they  are  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
the  command  of  the  horses  in  the  process  of  clean- 
ing. It  is  not  usual  to  see  a  boy  under  twelve  in 
charge  of  a  team  thus  employed.  The  process  of 
guiding  the  team  is  rather  a  nice  one ;  inasmuch  as 
the  hills,  which  are  only  six  feet  apart,  must  be 
carefully  avoided — the  object  being  not  to  disturb 
them,  but  to  favour  the  growth  of  the  plants  by 
loosening  the  ground  around  the  hills,  and  by 
cleaning  it  of  the  weeds  which  would  otherwise 
soon  cnoke  up  the  garden.  In  many  parts  of 
Surrey,  this  work  is  almost  entirely  of  a  manual 
description,  the  beck  and  spud  superseding  the 
brake  or  nidget.  In  some  parts,  this  work  is  also 
done  by  the  piece,  but  it  is  now  more  customary 
to  give  It  out  as  day-work.  As  in  the  case  of  all 
work  in  which  horses  are  employed,  the  wages  paid 
for  this  labour  are  higher  than  for  other  field-work, 
on  account  of  the  superior  confidence  reposed  in 
those  having  charge  of  cattle;  and  as  the  work 
itself  is  sometimes  as  nice  as  it  is  always  highly 
essential,  the  wages  paid  to  those  occupied  in  it 
are  comparatively  high.  Some  have  told  me  that 
they  have  received  as  much  as  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  a 
day  whilst  thus  engaged,  in  addition  to  which  the 
boy  earns  from  6d.  to  8d.  per  day.   When  performed 
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bv  insufficient  drainage,  to  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  and  to  the  defective  state  of  their 
dwellings  with  regard  to  ventilation.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  insufficient 
drainage  is  a  prolific  cause  of  physical  derange- 
ment— particularly  in  the  valley  of  the  Medway, 
which  occasionally  overflows  large  tracts  of  the 
country  through  which  it  runs.  Of  late  years, 
means  have  been  taken,  and  not  without  success, 
to  confine  these  inundations  to  more  contracted 
areas — and  in  other  places,  which  are  still  subject 
to  overflow,  an  effective  system  of  drainage  relieves 
the  land  of  superfluous  moisture,  soon  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  river.  There  can  be  no  Question, 
however,  but  that  the  work  in  the  hop-garaen,  par- 
ticularly in  the  lower  grounds,  is  a  cause  superadded 
to  those  otherwise  existing,  of  such  disorders  as 
ague,  influenza,  and  rheumatism ;  and  in  some  sea- 
sons it  is  not  a  minor  one. 

In  corroboration  of  this,  I  find,  on  examining 
the  very  elaborate  tables  contained  in  the  Eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,  recentlv 
published,  that  the  average  mortality  during  eacn 
of  the  eight  years  from  1838  to  1845  mclusive,  has 
been  the  greatest  in  that  section  of  the  hop-grow- 
ing district  in  which  the  plant  is  most  largely  pro- 
duced. In  Kent  the  mean  average  for  the  eight 
years  stands  thus :  —Out  of  every  100,000  males, 
2,078  have  died  during  each  of  the  eight  years  in 
question ;  whilst  out  of  every  100,000  females,  the 
number  who  have  died  has  been  1,838  ;  taking  both 
males  and  females,  the  mean  average  will  give  3,916 
deaths  out  of  every  200,000  persons.  In  Sussex, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  proportions  stand  thus  : — 
Taking  the  same  basis  as  above,  the  average  num- 
ber of  deaths  per  year  has  been — males,  1,865 ; 
females,  1,766 ;  and  of  both  males  and  females, 
3,63 1 .  In  Surrey  the  following  is  the  result — male 
deaths  per  year,  1,856;  female  deaths,  L715; 
male  and  female,  3,571.  I  compare  the  three  hop- 
growing  counties  together,  because  they  closely 
resemble  each  other  in  their  physical  features,  thus 
meeting  the  objection  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  raised  to  the  comparison,  on  the  score  of  differ- 
ences of  climate,  geological  formation,  and  other 
circumstancss.  It  will  be  seen  that  Kent,  where 
the  hop  is  most  largely  produced,  exceeds  the  other 
counties  in  its  average  rate  of  mortality.  It  might 
be  supposed  that,  on  the  same  principle,  the  mor- 
tality should  be  greater  in  Surrey  than  in  Sussex — 
the  growth  of  the  hop  being  at  least  more  ubiquitous 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  county.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  large  tracts  of  Sussex 
are,  as  is  the  case  with  Kent,  subject  to  annual  in- 
undations, from  which  Surrey  is  exempt ;  giving 
rise,  from  want  of  sufficient  drainage,  to  a  malaria 
which  is  very  prolific  of  disease.  And  this  makes 
the  comparison,  as  between  Kent  and  Sussex,  at 
least,  hold  good.  If  the  Medway  overflows  its 
banks,  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  meadow 
land  between  Petworth  and  Arundel  annually  under 
water — so  much  so  that  in  travelling  between  these 
two  points  in  winter  one  might  almost  fancy  him- 
self in  the  lake  country.  The  sections  of  the  me- 
tropolis falling  within  Kent  and  Surrey  are  of  course 
excluded  from  this  comparison. 

I  have  already  incidentally  alluded  to  the  effect 


produced  on  the  rate  of  wages  by  the  inflox  of 
strangers  which  annually  takes  place  daring  the 
hop-picking  season.  It  is  not  easy  even  to  approx- 
imate to  a  correct  estimate  of  the  numbers  who  then 
pour  from  all  quarters  into  the  chief  hop-groving 
districts.  It  is  not  so  much  to  the  population  d 
the  diflferent  counties  in  question  that  a  great  addir 
tion  is  then  made,  as  to  that  of  certain  localities 
within  them.  Take  Farnham,  in  Surrey,  for 
instance,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone, 
in  Kent ;  and  the  entire  population  which  con- 
verges upon  them  about  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber is,  to  a  great  extent,  drawn  from  the 
surrounding  towns  and  parishes.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  may  be  strictly  re- 
garded as  imported  labour — numbers  of  Insh,  and 
of  strangers  from  the  purlieus  of  London,  making 
their  appearance  in  the  hop  districts  on  Uie  occa- 
sion. They  come  in  droves,  sometimes  whole 
families. emigrating  together ;  at  others,  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  family  embarking  on  the  adventure. 
When  families  thus  appear  in  fractional  parts,  it  is 
more  commonly  from  tne  surrounding  parishes  that 
they  come  than  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  coun- 
ty. The  mother  and  children  will  come  for  instance, 
leaving  the  father  at  home,  engaged  perhaps  in 
some  other  occupation.  The  new  comers,  so  for  as 
they  can  do  so,  obtain  accommodation  in  the  cot- 
tages of  the  resident  population.  In  districts  in 
which  great  numbers  annually  converge,  sheds 
are  frequently  erected  for  their  reception;  since, 
with  all  the  crowding  to  which  they  will  submit, 
but  a  small  proportion  of  them  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  their  cottages*  Not  a  few  of  them— the 
Irish  emigrants  in  particular — ^bring  with  them  con- 
tageous  disorders,  which  sometimes  spread  and 
commit  ravages  amongst  the  resident  population. 
Scarcely  a  year  elapses,  I  am  told,  without  small-pox 
and  scarlatina  appearing  amongst  them.  The 
most  prompt  means  are  generally  taken  to  check 
the  extension  of  any  malady  so  manifesting  itself 
by  the  removal  of  the  patients.  When  the  season 
is  wet  and  unfavourable,  the  immigrants  run  even 
a  greater  risk  of  incurring  disorders  than  the  resi- 
dents ;  for,  bad  as  is,  generally  speaking,  the  house 
accommodation  of  the  latter,  that  of  the  former  is, 
in  the  main,  worse.  Such  of  them  as  crowd  the 
cottages  of  the  residents  serve  to  render  the  latter 
more  liable  to  disease  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 
Their  stay  in  the  hop  districts  lasts  altogether 
from  five  to  six  weeks.  They  begin  to  make  their 
appearance  from  a  week  to  ten  days  anterior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  picking,  and  it  is  fully  that 
time  after  the  work  is  over  ere  they  are  fairly  got 
rid  of.  Until  the  work  begins  they  are  frequently 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  possible  destitution.  De- 
predations of  all  kinds  are  then  committed  by  them 
for  a  supply  of  food  and  fuel.  They  are,  in  gene- 
ral, a  somewhat  unruly  set ;  but  it  is  usually  admit- 
ted that  the  Irish  are  not  the  least  peaceable  and 
well-disposed  amongst  them.  Indeed,  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  subjected  to  an  annual  visita- 
tion of  Irish  migratory  labour,  testimony  is  readily 
borne  to  their  industry  and  good  conduct  whilst 
the  work  lasts.  If  they  break  out  at  all,  it  is  when 
they  have  got  some  money  in  their  pockets— not 
when  they  are  perfecUy  destitute,  or  are  earning 
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their  wages.  It  is,  indeed,  generally  observed  by 
the  captains  of  steamers  plying  between  Ireland 
and  Liverpool,  that  it  is  when  they  are  returning 
home  that  they  are  the  most  riotous.  They  are, 
in  roost  cases,  quiet  and  subdued,  when  on  their 
way  to  England,  and  tolerably  well  behaved,  until 
they  are  about  to  quit  it  with  a  few  sovereigns  in 
their  pockets,  when,  in  far  too  many  cases,  they 
become  turbulent  and  troublesome. 

But  we  have  not  vet  done  either  with  the  hops 
or  with  the  hop-garaen.  After  being  picked,  the 
plant  has  to  undergo  the  processes  of  drying  and 
pocketing,  which  also  afford  employment  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons.  This,  however,  does 
not  last  long,  since,  in  addition  to  its  being  desirable 
that  the  hops  should  be  ready  for  market  as  soon 
as  possible,  they  must  be  dried  (as  they  must  be 
picked)  within  a  limited  period,  or  they  run  great 
risk  of  being  spoiled.  The  work  afforded  in  the 
garden,  after  the  picking  is  over,  is  that  of  pulling 
up  the  no  longer  useful  plant,  and  stacking  the 
poles.  This  is  generally  the  work  of  men  and  boys, 
and  is  commonly  undertaken  by  the  piece,  the 
price  paid  being  usually  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  acre. 
The  poles  are  pulled  from  their  places  in  the  hills, 
and  put  in  stacks  or  upright  piles  together,  in  which 
state  they  remain  until  they  are  again  wanted  for 
the  support  of  the  plant.  The  garden  is  then  de- 
serted for  a  brief  period,  after  which  it  is  again 
manured  — to  be  again  dug,  preparatory  to  receiving 
a  new  set  of  plants,  to  be  tended  and  managed  in 
the  different  stages  of  their  devolopment  as  their 
predecessors  had  been. 

Such  is  the  cultivation  of  the  hop  in  Kent,  Sur- 
rey, and  the  eastern  half  of  Sussex.  It  is  a  depart- 
ment of  industry  which  affords  emplovment,  where 
manufactures  do  not  exist,  to  thousands  who  would 
otherwise  be  unemployed,  or  who,  if  occupied  at 
all,  would  be  so  at  tasks  unsuited  to  their  age  or 
sex.  It  also  furnishes  employment  to  others  at  pe- 
riods when  their  ordinary  pursuits  may  be  slack  or 
interrupted ;  for  the  hop-garden  has  its  seasons 
when  it  calls  for  the  presence  of  the  man,  as  at 
other  times  it  requires  that  of  the  woman  and  the 


child.  That  a  department  of  agriculture  furnish- 
ing so  large  a  stock  of  employment  to  so  great  a 
number  of  people,  and  distributing  that  employ- 
ment over  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  super- 
added to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  an  essentially 
agricultural  district,  should  have  a  tendency  to 
keep  up  the  general  rate  of  wages,  including  those 
of  the  ordinary  farm-labourer,  is  too  self-evident  to 
be  dwelt  upon.  It  would  be  erroneous,  however, 
to  attribute  the  higher  scale  of  wages  paid  for  farm- 
labour  in  the  hop-growing  district  exclusively,  or 
even  mainly,  to  tne  presence  of  an  extensive  and 
regular  hop-cultivation.  If  the  labour  in  demand 
in  the  hop-garden  were  in  all  respects  such  as  com- 
peted with  that  chiefly  in  request  in  the  field,  its 
effect  upon  wages  for  field-work  would  be  greater 
than  it  is.  But  the  employment  which  it  affords 
is  such  as  devolves  upon  those  who  are,  some  of 
them,  of  but  little  use,  and  others  wholly  unavail- 
able, in  ordinary  field-labour.  It,  therefore,  in  the 
main,  comes  in  addition  to,  instead  of  in  competi- 
tion with,  ordinary  farm  labour ;  and  thus  has  the 
effect  of  enhancing  the  farm -labourer's  means, 
without  materially  effecting  the  wages  paid  for  farm 
work.  But  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between 
the  wages  paid  for  farm-work  in  the  hop-district, 
and  those  paid  in  the  counties  to  the  west  of  it — 
a  difference  which  is  generally  about  50  per  cent, 
in  favour  of  the  former.  What  else  is  there  to 
create  this  difference,  if  the  cultivation  of  the  hop 
but  partly  accounts  for  it  ?  The  great  cause  is  the 
proximity  of  the  whole  district  to  the  metropoHs. 
Approach  London  from  the  south  or  west — and  I 
speak  of  these  directions  only,  because  it  is  to  them 
that  my  inquiries  have  been  confined—  and  you  find 
the  scale  of  wages  gradually  rising  from  the  moment 
that  you  enter  withii;i  the  circle  of  its  influence. 
That  circle  embraces  almost  the  whole  of  the  hop- 
growing  district — wages  being  similarly  affected  in 
such  portions  of  it  as  may  not  be  regaraed  as  within 
the  immediate  range  of  metropolitan  influence, 
by  the  different  places  of  fashionable  resort  and 
of  business  which  gird  it  from  Brighton  to 
1  Gravesend. 


OUR    FRIEND— THE    POTATO. 


At  a  time  when  fears  are  again  being  expressed 
as  to  an  extensive  failure  of  the  potato-crop,  a  few 
words  about  the  history  of  this  useful  esculent  may 
possess  a  more  than  ordinary  interest : — 

In  the  year  1584,  the  celebrated  voyager  and 
courtier,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  stood  in  high  favour 
with  the  **  virgin  queen ;"  and,  ever  ambitious  to 
extend  his  power  and  wealth,  sought  for  and  ob- 
tained from  his  royal  mistress  a  patent  for  *'  dis- 
covering and  planting  new  countries  not  possessed 
by  Christiaus."  This  document  gave  him  power 
to  appropriate,  plant,  and  govern  the  territories  he 
might  acquire.  Nor  was  he  slow  in  availing  him- 
self of  the  privileges  thus  bestowed  on  him.  Un- 
dismayed by  a  previous  personal  attempt,  and  by 
an  abortive  eicpedition  in  the  preceding  year,  in 


which  he  had  adventured  £2000,  he  organized  a 
body  of  colonists,  who  sailed  for  the  shores  of 
America  in  1585,  under  the  government  of  a  Mr. 
Lane.  They  landed  on  the  eastern  shore  of  that 
continent,  near  Chesapeake-bay,  and  named  the 
colony  Virginia,  in  honour  of  the  queen.  Instead, 
however,  of  adopting  Penn's  policy,  and  seeking  by 
honest  and  fair  means  to  obtain  a  permanent  foot- 
ing in  the  country,  the  misconduct  and  aggressions 
of  the  colonists  soon  plunged  them  into  hostiUties 
with  the  Indians,  and  in  less  than  a  year  they  were 
glad  to  make  their  escape  and  abandon  their 
colony.  They  re-embarked  on  board  Sir  Francis 
Drake's  squadron,  which  visited  the  coast  on  its 
homeward  voyage.  Futile  and  void  of  any  useful 
aid  as  the  expedition  seemed,  it  nevertheless  re- 
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suited  in  the  introduction  into  England  of  two 
plants  which  have  exerted  a  very  important  in- 
fluence on  after-ages.  The  governor,  Mr.  Lane, 
brought  home  for  the  first  time  tobacco,  which  he 
had  seen  used  by  the  natives;  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  introduced  smoking  into  this  country. 
One  of  the  colonists,  named  Thomas  Heriot,  wrote 
an  account  of  the  country,  in  which  he  describes  a 
plant  called  "  openawk,"  He  says :  "  The  roots  of 
this  plant  are  round,  some  as  large  as  a  walnut, 
others  much  larger ;  they  grow  in  damp  soils,  many 
hanging  together  as  if  fixed  on  ropes.  They  are 
good  food,  either  boiled  or  roasted."  This  was 
the  root  now  so  well  known  as  the  potato :  and, 
however,  we  may  incline  to  doubt  whether  the  in- 
troduction of  tobacco  has  been  a  benefit  to  this 
part  of  the  globe — for  the  universality  of  the  custom 
of  smoking  is  no  proof  of  its  utility  ~  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  as  to  the  vastness  of  the  benefit 
conferred  by  the  naturalization  of  the  potato 
amongst  us.  So  universal  has  the  use  of  this  root 
become,  that  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  it  as  a  com- 
mon thing,  and  to  think  slightly  of  its  immense 
importance.  We  shaU,  perhaps,  be  able  to  estimate 
its  value  more  rightly,  if  we  compare  the  condition 
of  our  ancestors  toiihout  it,  with  that  of  our 
countrymen  of  the  present  day  with  it.  But  more 
of  this  anon. 

The  potato,  as  well  as  the  tobacco  plant,  was 
brought  home  on  the  return  of  this  expedition,  and 
was  first  cultivated  by  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  at  Youghal, 
in  the  county  of  Cork.  An  amusing  anecdote  is 
related  of  its  early  history  there.  Sir  Walter's 
gardener  had  with  care  planted  the  roots  he  had 
received  from  his  master,  and  had  diligently  ten- 
ded them  till  they  had  flowered,  and  the  flowers  had 
given  way  to  the  round  green  berries — the  "  potato 
apples,"  as  they  are  called.  Ignorant  that  the 
value  of  the  plant  lay  in  its  tuberous  roots,  and 
not  in  its  berries,  he  brought  one  of  the  "  apples" 
to  his  master,  and  asked  if  that  were  the  fine  new 
American  fruit  ?  The  knight,  having  examined  it^ 
either  was  or  pretended  to  be  so  dissatisfied,  that 
he  ordered  the  *'  weed "  to  be  rooted  out.  The 
gardener  obeyed,  and  in  rooting  out  the  *'  weeds" 
found  a  bushel  of  potatoes. 

The  cultivation  of  the  potato  very  gradually 
gpread  in  Ireland :  but  nearly  a  century  had  elapsed 
before  it  could  be  said  to  form  an  important  portion 
of  the  means  of  sustenance  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country.  In  England  it  met  with  nauch  less 
favour ;  for  it  was  considerably  more  than  a  century 
before  it  came  into  anything  like  general  cultiva- 
tion, and  in  many  parts,  so  lately  as  1770,  it  was 
rare  to  meet  with  a  whole  acre  of  potatoes.  Lan- 
cashire seems  to  have  been  the  first  scene  of  potato- 
Qulture  in  England,   where  the  mechanics  and 


cottagers  found  it  a  valuable  addition  to  their 
means  of  subsistence,  from  the  ease  with  which  it 
could  be  grown,  and  the  abundant  nature  of  iu 
produce.  By  some  it  was  at  first  esteemed  a  de- 
licacy. The  old  botanist  Gerarde  cultivated  it  in 
his  garden,  and  gave  a  drawing  of  it  in  his  well- 
known  '*  Herbal"  under  the  name  of  **  Potato 
Virginia :"  he  recommends  that  the  root  should 
be  eaten  as  a  delicate  dish.  In  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  we  are  told  that  potatoes  formed  one  of  the 
articles  provided  for  the  household  of  the  queen, 
and  that  their  price  was  28.  per  pound.  But  ail 
the  eflforts  of  Raleigh,  and  even  the  patronage  of 
Queen  Anne,  were  not  suflficient  to  pu8h  the  potato 
into  favoiu*,  although  the  philosophere  of  the  day 
gave  it  their  recommendation.  A  comniitteeof  the 
Royal  Society  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  its 
merits ;  all  those  Fellows  of  the  society  who  had 
suitable  lands  were  entreated  to  plant  them  with  it. 
But  it  was  of  no  avail :  the  root  had  long  to  con- 
tend with  many  and  popular  prejudices,  as  too 
many  a  useful  invention  or  discovery  haa  had  to 
do.  One  author  (Mortimer),  writing  in  1708, 
sneeringly  says,  that  '*  the  root  is  very  near  the 
nature  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  although  not 
so  good  and  wholesome;  but  that  it  may  prove 
good  for  swine,"  Woolridge,  three  years  later, 
says:  "I  do  not  hear  whether  it  haa  yet  been 
essayed  whether  they  may  not  be  propagated  in 
great  quantities  for  the  use  of  swine  and  other 
cattle."  Another  writer  speaks  of  them  only  as 
being  good  **  for  poor  people."  A  still  more 
strange  prejudice  against  them  was  very  prevalent 
amongst  the  Scotch,  on  the  groimd  that  **  potatoes 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible;"  and  they  were, 
therefore,  regarded  as  unhallowed  food.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  wonderful  that,  with  the  rude  modes  of 
cultivation  prevalent  in  those  days,  the  potato  was 
long  in  making  head  against  the  prejudices  with 
which  it  had  to  contend,  and  taking  its  position  as 
the  universal,  useful,  and  agreeable  esculent  it  now 
forms. 

Nor  was  the  proper  way  of  cooking  it  better  un- 
derstood. When  the  first  potatoes  which  had  been 
raised  in  the  county  of  Forfar  were  cooked  and 
served  up,  they  adhered  to  the  teeth  like  glue,  and 
were  far  ft  om  agreeable ;  and  the  poor  potato  would 
have  been  condemned  through  the  ignorance  of  the 
cook,  but  for  the  opportune  arrival  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  tasted  a  potato  in  Lancashire.  At  his  re* 
commendation,  the  half-cooked  vegetables  were  re- 
manded back  to  the  hot  turf-ashes,  till  they  bocaoie 
as  pleasant  as  they  had  before  been  nauseous.  Thi^ 
was  in  1730,  two  years  after  it  had  been  fairly  in- 
troduced into  cultivation  in  Scotland,  The  mode 
of  its  first  introduction  is  interesting^  aa  showiof 
bow  the  absence  of  prejudice*  and  the  earnest 
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persevering  attempt  by  trial  to  ascertain  its  real 
value,  soon  raised  the  despised  potato  to  deserved 
esteem.  It  was  a  poor  cottager,  a  day-labourer, 
living  near  Kilsyth  in  Stirlingshire,  named  Thomas 
Prentice,  who  maintained  himself  in  part  by  the 
produce  of  a  little  plot  of  ground,  who  first  suc- 
cessfully attempted  the  cultivation  of  the  potato 
in  Scotland.  Having  by  some  means  obtained  a 
few  roots,  he  planted  them  in  his  little  field,  and 
tended  them  so  carefully  and  judiciously  that  the 
produce  was  very  valuable,  being  almost  instantly 
in  denoand  among  the  neighbouring  cottagers  and 
farmers,  who  saw  its  use  in  propagating  other 
crops.  Prentice  continued  thus  to  supply  his 
neighbours,  till  in  a  few  years  he  had  saved  £200— 
no  small  fortune  to  such  a  roan.  He  afterwards 
invested  his  capital  in  an  annuity,  on  which  he 
lived  comfortably  to  the  age  of  8G,  having  witnessed 
the  general  adoption  of  his  favourite  root,  and  the 
blessings  it  had  conferred  on  his  country.  The 
year  1742,  which  was  long  remembered  in  Scotland 
as  "  the  dear  year,"  was,  however,  mainly  instru- 
mental in  promoting  its  universal  cultivation.  Old 
people,  who  were  living  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  represented  the  state  of  things  in 
the  summer  of  1743  as  truly  dreadful.  Many  of 
the  destitute  wandered  in  the  fields,  seeking  to 
prolong  the  misery  of  existence  by  devouring  the 
leaves  of  peas,  beans,  sorrel,  and  other  plants; 
while  many  perished  of  absolute  starvation,  and 
others  were  swept  away  by  the  fevers,  and  those 
diseases  which  always  follow  in  the  track  of  famine. 
This  general  state  of  distress  drew  the  attention  of 
most  people  to  the  potato,  and  ita  great  value  as  a 
substantial  article  of  food  became  so  apparent,  that 
its  cultivation  soon  became  general  both  in  garden 
and  field.  The  urgent  necessities  of  a  superabun- 
dant and  wretchedly  destitute  peasantry  in  Ireland, 
and  the  famine  in  Scotland,  promoted  the  rapid 
growth  of  potato-culture  in  those  countries  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  in  England,  where  the 
absence  of  any  such  powerful  stimulus  retarded 
its  progress.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
century,  however,  the  prejudices  which  had  at  first 
been  excited  against  it  had  in  great  measure  sub* 
sided,  and  its  value  was  in  consequence  more  truly 
appreciated  :  it  began  now  to  form  an  important 
part  of  English  husbandry ;  and,  in  1776,  no  fewer 
than  1700  acres  in  Essex  were  planted  with  potatoes, 
for  the  supply  of  the  London  market. 

Ita  history  on  the  continent  has  been  almost  a 
faf>simile  of  its  progress  in  our  own  country. 
Similar  prejudices  existed  against  it  there :  to  such 
an  extent  did  they  prevail,  that,  in  Pomerania, 
Frederick  the  Great  compelled  the  unwilling  in« 
habitants  to  receive  it  by  force  of  law.  In  Sweden, 
the  celebrated  linnwus  plied  his  efforts  and  recom« 


mendalions  to  the  same  end,  but  to  httle  purpose, 
till,  in  1764,  a  royal  edict  was  issued  for  the  en- 
couragement of  its  culture.  In  Switserland,  it 
appears  to  have  met  with  less  opposition,  and  the 
Swiss  peasants  grew  potatoes  on  their  mountain 
sides  in  abundance,  and  learnt  the  art  of  drying 
them  and  grinding  them  into  flour,  and  making 
them  into  bread.  A  peasant  bought  a  small  field 
near  the  Alps,  and  in  two  years  paid  the  purchase- 
money  by  the  profits  of  its  potato-crops.  The  root 
is  now  as  extensively  cultivated  m  many  parts  of 
the  continent  as  in  England.  It  has  also  been  in- 
troduced into  India ;  and  though  there  at  first  the 
subject  of  violent  dislike,  it  seems  to  be  coming 
into  great  favour  with  the  natives.  In  fact,  its 
culture  is  fast  becoming  universal. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  potato  belongs  to  a 
natural  order  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  remarkable 
for  its  acrid  and  poisonous  properties — the  order  to 
which  the  deadly  nightshade,  henbane,  capsicum, 
mandrake,  thorn-apple,  and  tobacco  belong.  It 
seems  strange  to  find  so  valuable  an  article  of  food 
among  such  suspicious  companions ;  and  it  may 
seem  equally  strange,  that  the  only  species  of  the 
potato  genus  (solanum)  which  inhabit  England  are 
both  of  poisonous  nature :  they  are  the  common 
nightshade  (solanum  nigrum)  and  the  bitter-sweet 
(solanum  dulcamara).  Both  are  common  plants. 
The  potato  (solanum  tuberosum)  appears  to  have 
been  originally  a  native  of  the  western  coast  of 
South  America,  where  it  grows  wild  from  34  degs. 
south  latitude  to  at  least  10  degs.  or  20  degs.  north 
latitude ;  that  is,  through  the  subtropical,  tropical, 
and  equinoctial  sones.  It  is  usually  found  on  cliffs, 
hills,  and  mountains  near  the  sea;  and  is  roost 
abundant  near  Valparaiso,  Mendosa,  Quito,  lima, 
and  Santa  F6  de  Bogota.  In  its  wild  state  the 
flowers  are  always  pure  white,  not  purple-tinted  as 
in  its  cultivated  state  with  us.  It  is  needless  to 
describe  a  plant  so  universally  well  known,  or  to 
enter  into  details  as  to  the  manner  of  its  cultiva- 
tion. It  may  surprise  many,  however,  to  be  told 
that  the  tuber  of  the  potato,  which  forms  so  valua- 
ble an  article  of  food,  is  not  a  root,  but  an  under- 
ground stem  :  and  that  this  is  no  mere  scientific  re- 
finement will  be  evident  to  anyone  who  will  care- 
fully take  up  a  potato  plant  and  examine  it.  The 
long,  fibrous,  real  roots  will  then  be  readily  recog- 
nised; while  the  tubers  which  grow  from  them 
will  be  seen  to  be  sprinkled  with  buds,  or  "  eyes," 
as  they  are  commonly  termed.  Now,  buds  are 
never  found  upon  real  roots,  and  their  presence  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  stem,  that  even  though  it  is 
growing  underground,  as  in  this  instance,  its  real 
nature  is  at  once  shown  by  them. 

The  potato,  like  some  other  highly*cultivated 
plants,  ia  subject  to  peculiar  di$9U9$i.    One  of 
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them  is  the  curL  When  attacked  by  this  disease, 
the  plant  ceases  to  grow,  and  becomes  of  a  sickly 
appearance  just  at  the  time  when  the  tubers  should 
form ;  so  that  the  produce,  if  any,  is  small  and  of 
bad  quality.  This  disease  first  made  its  appearance 
in  Lancashire  in  1764,  and  rapidly  spread  over  the 
potato  districts  of  Britain,  exciting  general  fears 
that  the  plant  would  be  exterminated.  Many 
theories  were  framed  to  account  for  it,  and  many 
remedies  advised ;  but  all  in  vain,  till  at  length  it 
was  found  that  it  arose  from  planting,  as  seed  po- 
tatoes, tubers  which  were  quite  ripe.  By  the  aban- 
donment of  this  plan,  and  by  saving  such  for  pro- 
pagation as  were  not  fully  ripe,  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  evil  could  be  entirely  prevented. 

The  disease  which  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
has  infested  this  useful  plant  is  of  a  very  different 
nature.  In  the  potato-murrain,  as  it  has  been 
called,  the  plant  is  commonly  attacked  after  the 
tubers  have  been  formed  and  have  attained  some 
considerable  size.  The  leaves  have  been  observed 
to  be  first  affected.  The  decay  usually  appears  as 
a  bluish-brown  spot,  [on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf, 
and  very  rapidly  extends,  till  the  whole  of  the  plant 
above  ground  is  destroyed  and  rotten.  Often  the 
whole  process  has  taken  place  in  a  single  night ; 
and  a  field,  which  one  day  has  looked  healthy, 
green,  and  vigorous,  has  next  morning  exhibited 
only  the  smitten,  blackened,  and  decaying  haulm. 
The  disease  of  the  tuber  appears  to  be  consequent 
upon  that  of  the  plant :  the  substance  of  it  turns 
])rown,  emits  a  very  peculiar  and  unpleasant  odour, 
and  soon  decays  to  a  fetid,  watery  matter.  The 
fearful  ravages  which  this  disease  occasioned  in  the 
potato-crops  of  this  and  the  sister  country,  in 
1846-7^  is  doubtless  vivid  in  the  recollection  of  all. 
Space  would  fail  us  to  detail  the  miseries  which 
were  suffered  by  the  Irish  peasantry  in  that  awful 
winter ;  how  the  privation  of  food,  clothing,  and 
warmth,  in  that  inclement  season,  hurried  thou- 
sands to  their  grave  from  sheer  starvation ;  how 
they  dropped  down  by  the  waysides;  how  malignant 
fevers,  the  sure  successors  of  famine,  made  fright- 
ful havoc  among  those  whom  want  had  spared ; 
how  corpses  wanted  cofiins ;  and  how  bodies  were 
left  without  burial,  from  the  debility  which  want  of 
food  had  brought  on  their  neighbours;  how  all 
the  better  feelings  of  hmnau  nature  seemed  to  be 
extinguished  by  the  extremity  of  the  distress: 
details  such  as  these  might  be  multiplied  in  their 
most  horrible  forms,  but  we  must  forbear.  The 
facts  are  still  too  fresh  in  general  recollection  to 
require  any  repetition. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for 
the  potato  disease.  Some  have  attributed  it  to  an 
insects  (aphis  rapae);  others  to  volcanic  exhala- 
tions ;  others  to  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere ; 


others  to  minute  fungi  or  moulds.  The  last  sup- 
position appears  to  be  nearest  the  truth.  A  minute 
fungus  (botrytis  infestans)  appears  to  be  almost 
invariably  connected  with  the  disease,  and  is  found 
on  the  decaying  plants :  the  attack  of  the  parasite 
being  probably  aided  by  some  predisposition  in  the 
state  of  the  vegetable,  induced  by  tbe  season  or 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the 
epidemic  seems  to  have  prevailed  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  even  the  wild  potatoes  of  Chili,  &c^ 
were  attacked  by  it.  Various  as  were  the  theories 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  disease,  still  more  numerous 
were  the  methods  proposed  for  its  cure.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  any  certain  preventive 
has  yet  been  discovered.  Most  methods  proposed 
have  answered  in  some  cases,  and  failed  in  others. 
The  cause,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  though  stiD 
in  operation,  had  seemed  of  late  years  to  have  voy 
much  abated  in  virulence ;  and  it  was  hoped  that 
the  disease  would  in  time  disappear,  where  doe 
care  was  taken  in  the  cultivation.  A  top-dressing 
of  quick-lime  was  considered  one  of  the  most  sue* 
cessful  preventives  of  it.  At  the  moment  we  write, 
however,  the  disease  seems  to  have  returned— in 
some  places  with  greater  virulence  than  in  1846. 
We  have  beside  us  a  return  from  various  counties 
in  England,  which  gives  a  very  black  summary  of 
the  progress  of  the  disease  on  the  early  crops. 
Before  this  paper  reaches  the  public,  however, 
the  extent  of  the  calamity  will  have  been  nearly 
ascertained. 

The  potato  has  other  uses  besides  its  property  as 
an  article  of  food.  One  important  application  of 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  its  starch.  If 
fresh  potatoes  are  rasped  into  a  vessel  full  of  cold 
water,  the  fluid  will  be  found  to  assume  a  milky 
appearance ;  and  if  then  strained,  and  allowed  to 
stand,  the  water  will  become  clear,  the  fecula  or 
starch  settling  at  the  bottom:  17 lbs.  of  starch 
may  thus  be  obtained  from  100  lbs.  of  potatoes. 
This  farina  or  starch  is  very  similar  to  arrow-root; 
it  is  .very  nourishing,  and  if  properly  prepared, 
may  be  kept  a  long  time.  Even  diseased  potatoes, 
if  fit  for  no  other  use,  may  be  employed  for  this 
purpose,  and  their  starch  will  be  as  good  as  that  of 
sound  roots.  If  carefully  heated  till  vapour  rises 
from  it,  it  loses  its  character  as  starch,  and  resem- 
bles gum.  In  this  state  it  is  very  extensively  em- 
ployed, under  the  name  of  *'  British  Gum,''  in  the 
processes  of  calico  printing,  and  for  stiffemng 
different  fabrics. 

But,  important  as  these  applications  are,  the 
main  use  of  the  potato  is  as  an  esculent.  Its  great 
value  is  not,  however,  generally  appreciated.  It  is 
in  part  to  the  potato  that  we  owe  the  extended  term 
of  human  life  that  is  now  enjoyed  in  Britain ;  for 
that  the  average  duration  of  life  has  considerably 
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increased  during  the  last  century  is  indisputable. 
The  banishment  of  at  least  one  fearful  and  formid- 
able disease  also  may  be  attributed  to  its  universal 
use,  and  the  change  which  it  has  mainly  introduced 
into  our  habits  as  a  nation  has  probably  been  the 
chief  means  of  disarming  other  complaints  of  their 
virulence,  and  of  rendering  them  of  infrequent 
occurrence.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  potato, 
carrots  and  turnips  were  equally  unknown  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  main  diet  of  the  people  used  to  be 
butcher's  meat,  with  ale  and  bread.  During  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  year,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  lived  on  salted  meat,  and  without  any 
vegetables  but  bread.  In  those  days,  one  of  the 
most  fearful  scourges  of  England  was  scurvy ;  not 
that  slight  affection  of  the  skin  popularly  known 
by  that  name,  but  a  malady  of  great  malignity  and 
virulence,  accompanied  with  frightful  ulcerations 
and  a  general  putrid  tendency  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body.  Every  winter  this  pest  swept  off  multitudes 
in  these  northern  regions,  and  afflicted  thousands 
more  with  sufferings  which  caused  them  to  drag 
on  a  weary  existence.  In  the  British  force  of 
6,000  troops,  stationed  about  a  century  since  at 
Quebec,  1,000  were  swept  away  by  scurvy  in  one 
winter ;  and  2,000  more  were  so  shattered  in  con- 


stitution, from  the  same  cause,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  be  sent  home.  It  has  been  most  con- 
clusively proved  that  this  awful  scourge  was  the 
effect  of  a  deficiency  of  vegetable  food,  together 
with  the  free  use  of  salt  provisions ;  the  use  of  a 
vegetable  diet,  in  persons  affected  with  it,  having 
always  been  attended  with  the  prompt  amendment 
of  their  symptoms,  and  frequently  with  an  entire 
restoration  to  health.  To  the  potato,  then,  as 
furnishing  us  with  an  abundant,  cheap,  and  whole- 
some vegetable  diet,  especially  during  winter,  are 
we  mainly  indebted  for  our  almost  total  exemption 
from  this  disease.  In  some  of  our  prisons,  it  has 
occurred  that  the  diet  of  the  prisoners,  though 
amply  sufficient  in  other  respects,  has  contained  no 
potatoes,  or  only  a  small  quantity  of  them.  The 
consequence  has  been,  that  scurvy  has  broken  out 
among  them,  but  has  been  promptly  removed  on 
the  addition  of  a  few  pounds  of  this  vegetable  to 
the  weekly  dietary.  During  the  construction  of 
the  Hawick  ndlway,  the  "  navvies,"  in  consequence 
of  the  high  price  of  potatoes,  lived  on  meat  and 
bread;  and,  as  the  sure  result,  an  epidemic  of 
scurvy  broke  out  among  them.  These,  then,  arc 
some  of  the  uses  of  the  potato— a  vegetable  which 
well  deserves  the  appellation  of  "  the  friend  of  man." 
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A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's 
House,  in  HanoTer-iquare,  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd 
of  NoTember.  The  foliowing  Members  of  Coancil  and 
Governors  of  the  Society  were  present : — Lord  Ash- 
burton,  President,  in  the  Chair ;  Earl  of  Dude,  Lord 
Berners,  Sir  John  Y.  Shelley,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Colonel 
Austen,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Bamett,  Mr.  S. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Blanshard,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Captain  Stanley 
Carr,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  Gadesden, 
Mr.  Garrett,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Grantham,  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Homsby,  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Kinder, 
Mr.  Lawes,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Pusey, 
Professor  Sewell,  Professor  Simonds,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
G.  Turner,  Professor  Way,  and  Mr.  H.  Wilson. 

*  Finances. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  the  report  on  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Society,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
current  cash-balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  was 
J&706.  He  also  laid  on  the  table,  for  the  information  of  the 
members,  the  quarterly  statements  of  account,  showing 
the  income  and  expenditure,  inrested  capital,  and  liabi- 
lities of  the  Society. 

PaizB  Essays.— Mr.  Pusey,  Chairman  of  the  Jour- 
nal  Committee,  reported  the  following  Awards  made  by 
the  Judges  of  Essays  :— 

I.  To  John  Donaldson,  of  4,  North  Cuaiming-itreet, 
PentoDTille;  the  Society's  Prise  of  20/.,  for  the  best  ac- 


count of  the  CnltiTstion  and  Management  of  Underwood, 
founded  upon  actual  experience*  and  discussing  the  fol- 
lowing points:^!.  The  nature  of  the  soil;  and  when  it 
had  been  recently  planted,  the  mode  of  preparing  it.  2. 
The  average  number  of  plants  per  acre.  8.  The  deiciip- 
tion  of  underwood  growing.  4.  The  best  sorts  to  be 
planted.  5.  The  cost  of  fencing  and  draining.  6.  The 
comparatiTe  produce  of  not  less  than  five  acres  under  the 
common,  and  under  an  improTed  system  of  management. 
II.  To  FiNLAT  Dun,  Jan.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica, 
&C.,  in  the  Edinburgh  Yeteriuary  College;  the  Society's 
Prise  of  20{.,  for  the  best  account  of  those  Diseases  in 
the  Horse  and  the  Ox  whidi  either  are  or  may  become 
Hereditary. 

Mr.  Pusey  also  informed  the  ConncU  that  the  Judges 
had  ''  commended"  the  Essay  on  those  Diseases  in  the 
Horse  and  the  Ox  which  either  are  or  may  become 
Hereditary,  bearing  the  motto :  **  Periturse  parcite 
charte." 

Vbtirin ARY  Grant. — Sir  John  V.  Shelley,  Bart, 
M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Veterinary  Grant  Committee, 
presented  the  following  report,  which  was  nnanimously 
adopted  by  the  Council :— ^ 

The  Committee  having  examined  the  Report  of  the  Boyal 
Veterinary  College,  find  that,  for  the  la^t  year,  Profcator 
Simonds  has  been  liberated  from  all  duties  connected  with 
the  Horse  Department  in  the  College,  and  hss  deUfeied 
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to  t!ie  I'lipi's  ail<jiti(  nal  kcturos  in  tlte  branch  relating  to 
catllc,  bhct'p,  aud  pigs,  uaniely,  five  lectures  iu  the  week 
instead  of  three ;  the  Committee  are,  however,  of  opinion 
that  the  connection  of  the  Society  veith  the  Royal  V'  tt".i- 
nary  ColIcf;c  rn-ght  be  made  more  practically  uteful: — 
^1.  By  investigating  particulnr  classes  of  diseases  or  subjects 
as  may  be  from  time  to  time  directed  by  the  Council ; 

2.  By  delivering  lectures  in  the  Council-room  of  the  Society ; 
and, 

3.  By  S'li'pbin;;  a  detailed  report  of  the  cases  of  cattle, 
shtep,  aiid  pigs,  treated  in  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

AVith  tliii  amended  tystem,  the  Committee  recommend  a 
renewal  of  the  grant. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brandrcth,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Simpson,  it  was  then  resolved  that  a  grant  of  .£"200,  ft)r 
the  current  year,  should  be  made  by  the  Council  to  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College. 

Implements. —  On  the  motion  of  Colonel  Challoner, 
the  consideration  of  the  conditions  and  general  regula- 
tions of  the  Gloucester  Implement  Prize  Sheet  were 
leferred  to  the  Implement  Committee,  with  a  request 
that  they  would  report  their  recommendations  to  the 
Council  at  their  next  Monthly  Meeting. —  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Pusey,  seconded  by  Sir  John  Shelley,  it  was 
ordered  as  an  instruction  to  that  committee,  "  that  they 
should  take  into  their  consideration  the  best  means  for 
enforcing  greater  punctuality  in  the  presentation  of  the 
Judges'  Reports." 

Age  of  Pigs. — Mr.  Milward  presented,  en  the  part 
of  the  Stewards  of  the  Cattle  Yard  at  Lewes,  a  report 
on  the  cnscs  referred  to  them  by  the  Council  on  the  ages 
of  particular  pigs  exhibited  at  the  last  country  meeting 
of  tho  Society  at  that  place. — This  Report  was  adopted 
by  the  Council. 

Vice-President.  —  Notification  was  made  of  the 
vacancy  occasioned  in  the  list  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  Society  by  the  death  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  which,  by  the  standing  regulation,  would  be 
filled  up  at  the  ensuing  Monthly  Council  on  the  1st  of 
December. 

Inoculation  for  Plkcro-pneumonia.  —  Com- 
munications from  Lord  Stanley,  one  of  her  Majesty's 
Under-Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Department; 
from  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  BoHid  of  Trade;  from  Professor  Simonds,  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College  ;  and  from  Dr.  Willems,  of 
llasscU,  in  Belgium:  were  received  with  thanks,  and 
referred  to  the  Veterinary  Committee  of  the  Society, 
with  a  request  that  they  would  report  the  result  of  their 
investigation  on  this  subject  at  the  next  Monthly  Coun- 
cil in  December. 

Fat  Cattle. — The  Earl  of  Ducie  reported  to  the 
Cor.ncil  the  extensive  communication  into  which  he  had 
entered,  during  the  autumn  recess,  with  the  greater 
numbor  of  those  judges  who  had  acted  at  the  several 
country  meetings  of  the  Society  ;  and  the  investigations 
he  had  made  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  from 


its  establishment,  in  reference  to  the  increa&iDgly  strin- 
gent, but  as  it  bad  proved,  ineffectual  instructioni  of  th ; 
Council  to  reprets  the  evil  of  awarding  prizes  intecdtd 
for  breeding  stock  to  animals  obviously  inconsistent,  ca 
account  of  their  over- fed  condition,  with  that  character. 
He  was  glad  to  find,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptioLS, 
that  although  no  case  bad  occurred  of  an  animal  beir; 
disqualif.ed  on  account  of  its  fatncFs,  the  whole  cftle 
judges  with  whom  he  had  communicated  were  decisis e 
in  their  opinion  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
arrest  an  evil  which  threatened  to  undermine  and  frai- 
trate  the  primary  object  of  the  Society  in  this  branch  cf 
its  operations.  His  lordship  had  ascertained  that  tbc 
Highland  Society  already  found  the  same  tendency  t3 
exhibit  fat  stock  in  the  breeding  classes  grradually  creep- 
ing into  their  exhibitions,  and  that  very  summary  and 
exclusive  measures  had  been  taken  by  that  Society.  Tk 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  would,  hehopcJ, 
be  able  to  derive  advantage  from  the  result  coUaterai'.y 
derived  from  these  measures  of  their  friends  in  tie 
north  ;  in  the  meantime,  he  conceived  that  he  had  ettab- 
lifchcd  a  prima  facie  case  for  the  appointment  of  a  con:, 
mittce,  which  he  hoped  the  Council  would  grant  hire, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  whole  question  of  ibc 
condition  of  animals  qualified  to  be  shown  as  breeding- 
stock.— ITie  following  committee  was  then  unanircouilr 
agreed  to ;  namely,  the  Earl  of  Ducle  churman,  Lord 
Berncrs,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  S.  Bennett,  Mr.  Brandreth, 
Sir  John  Shelley,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Fisher  Uobbs,  Mr. 
Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  Kinder, 
Mr.  G.  Turner,  and  the  Stewards  of  the  Yard. 

Miscellaneous  Communications. —  From  Col. 
Seymour,  a  report  on  the  trial  made  with  artificial  ma- 
nures on  drained  and  undrained  land  in  Windsor  Great 
Park.  From  Mr.  Barngh  Almack,  a  statement  of  tie 
advantages  of  Portable  Farm  Buildings,  suggested  as  a 
remedy  in  some  degree  for  the  scarcity  of  farm  labourer!. 
From  M.  Letellier,  a  request  for  opportunity  to  Un 
practically  his  mode  of  preparing  seed -grain.  From  Mr. 
Bryant,  a  letter  on  bis  plan  of  cultivation  and  manur- 
ing ;  and  from  Mr.  Turner,  a  statement  in  reference  to 
the  same.  Letters  from  Mr.  Crosskill,  suggesting  a 
prize  for  a  bone  mill;  and  from  Messrs.  Gibson  and 
Richardson,  suggesting  a  prize  for  a  cloJ-crusbcr. 
Letters  from  Mr.  Robinson  on  Reaping  Machinci,  and 
from  Mr.  Bartbropp  on  Veterinary  inquiries.  Tit 
Council  ordered  their  usual  acknowledgments  for  thfcc 
communications. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  the  Ist  of 
December,  the  intermediate  Wednesdays  being  rescrrci 
for  meetings  of  the  Guano -lubstitute  Prize  Committee, 
the  Agricultural  Implement  Committee,  the  Veterinary 
Committee,  and  such  other  Committees  as  may  find  it 
desirable  to  assemble  for  business  connected  with  re- 
ports to  be  made  at  the  ensuing  December  Monthly 
Council. 
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AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENT    ASSOCIATION. 

Colonel  Cartwright  has  addreucd  the  following  letter  One  iteam  tUraihUig  machine, 

to  the  Members  of  the  Northamptonshire  Agricultural  Four  reaping  machines. 

Association  :-  ^*»»^  K*''*^^  *^""''' 

Four  clod  crushers, 

Cntlcmec-At  our  last  meeting  Held  at  Northampton,  on  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  j^. ^  ^^^  .^  ^^^^^  implcmcuU  best  A.iaptcd 
the  30th  of  September,  I  ventured  to  suggest  certain  rules  for  ,        .. 

the  formation  of  a "  District  or  Parochisl  AgricuUnr*!  Implc-        *  .  .,.  i  ,    j- 

me„t  Association,"  with  a  view  of  assisting  industrious  occu-        With  these  implements  the  2,000  acres  might  be  worked  in 

pier.,  whose  strength  is  likely  to  give  way  under  the-  present  ^^^^  ««o«t  economical  manner,  and  each  member  ci  t^e  associa- 

burthens  they  have  to  carry;     and  also  of  benefiting  those  tion  might  benefit  m  his  turn  by  them    as  much  "if  he  had 

wh-,,  although  stronger  in  pocket,  have  still  many  difficulties  '^^'^  i«  ^is  own  possession  ;  with  this  further  advantsge,  that 

.    ^„„ '  n  1         '  j^     ^  y|j  ^i^ayg  have  them  in  good  order,  which  perhtps 

to  overcome.  •  .^    ,  "     , .  •      n 

would  not  be  the  case  if  they  were  his  own,  as  in  all  pron- 

It  appears  worse  tb.an  folly  to  blink  the  question  of  Protec-  ^^-^^^^  ^^^^y  ^^^y  ^;^^  l,e  ]eft  i^  hj^  g],c{i  for  many  months 

tion,  beinjr,  at  all  events  for  the  present,  thrown  overboard  by  ^^j^ally  unnoticed. 

those  whom  farmers  have  looked  upon  as  their  best  friends.        ^,  ,       eo  f\f\n i,«- rrm    4K«f  «nniil  K«  i\^m 

__         ,..L.,  1  .ji-  xu  A  The  quarter  of  2,000  acres  being  500,  that  would  be  the 

The  rohef  which  may  be  expected  by  some  to  be  given  to  . •      •      u    *  -    i  *-!,:««  /«„•  ».i.i.»o»  t^^T  prm 

,      ,      , ., .        ^  ^    ^/       ^  L    ,    X  proportion  in  wheat  crop ;    and  takmg  four  qusrters  per  acre 

tcnint  farmers,  by  the  shiftmg  of  burthens  from  one  back  to  '^    ■  ^  1 1  *i, ^„- ^.i..^^  ««„i^  i «  o  (v\(\  nn«r 

'    •'  .   . ,    .  ..      ,  ,    .      ^  as  sti  avcrsge  yield,  the  gross  produce  would  Le  ^OUO  quar- 

another,  would  mo?t  probably  be  more  directly  condusive  to  ^         ^i      7  „      ii u-  -  r^-* »,.4«..«^...i.ir  «r/Mii.i 

'  *^  -^  '  ters;  the  steam  power,  thrashing  forty  quarters  per  dsy,wouUl 

the  benefit  of  the  landlord  than  the  tenant,  inasmuch  as  most  ,  .    <. .. •  «  «*  Rft«  j.».  ;«  4\im 

,     ,       ....       ,.  ',       .  .  . ,  eive  an  average  employment  of  the  engine  of  fifty  days  m  the 

burihcns  upon  Isnd  ought  to  have  been  taken  mto  considera-  J        ^^^  ^^^^^^^.      ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^pi„g  „,,^i„„^ 

tion  by  the  prudent  landlord  and  tenant,  when  the  rent  was  '  ^^^^^  ^.j^^^  j  ^^^^  ^.^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^j^  ^^^^^^^  I  ,^1^^,, 

fixed  for  the  farm ;  and  if  so,  rent  would  m  most  eases  n.e  m  ^..j^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  perfection,  by  the  skiU  of  cur 

proportion  to  the  burthens  removed.  ^^^^j  ^.^^  implement  manufacturers,  would  average  fourteen 

When  we  find  ourselves  thrown  upon  our  own  resources,  we  ^cjgg  pc,  jay,  four  of  which  implements  would  therefore  cut 

are  necessarily  stimulated  to  exertion,  and  it  is  with  a  hope  ^^^  average  wheat  crop  of  500  acres  in  nine  days.    These  im- 

Ihat  the  suggestions  laid  before  you  may  obtam  consideration  pjcments  woidd  also  proportionally  perform  the  same  seivice 

in  the  minds  of  landlords  as  well  as  tenants,  that  I  claim  your  f^,  ^j^g  gp^ng  crops,  and,  without  entering  into  further  detiil, 

attention.  ^j^p  ,anie  effect  would  be  produced  by  drills,  clod  crushers,  &c.. 

It  must  be  cldr  to  all  classes  of  politicians,  that  as  things  scuHlf  rs,  &c    The  difficulty  attendant  upon  the  formation  of 

are.  one  of  the  farmers'  best  chauces  of  competing  with  low  this  association  I  look  upon  to  be  that  of  getting  it  fairly 

prices,  must  be  in  employing  implements  or  machinery,  which  will  started,  and  it  is  to  the  landlords  I  would  appeal  for  their 

do  hi4  work  at  less  cost  than  when  it  is  done  by  manual  labour,  assistance  in  this  particular.    If  they  consider  that  10  per  cent. 

Every  person  who  has  one  grain  of  common  sense  in  his  head  given  back  from  their  rents,  frequently  dissppoints  them  in 

must  see  that  a  man  who  ploughs  with  four  horses  at  length,  their  expectations  of  the  relief  intended  to  be  so  given — some- 

and  a  man  and  a  boy,  and  an  old  parish  plough,  has  no  chance  times  being  money  ill  spent,  creating  jealousies  and  disMtisfac- 

with  one  who  ploughs  the  same  description  of  soil  with  two  tion  amongst  neighbours — they  may  be  sure  that  such  a  sum 

horses,  cue  man,  and  an  improved  implement— that  the  farmer  given  to  an  Implement  Association  for  one  year  would  be  of 

who  thrashes  his  grain  by  flail  will  be  undersold  by  the  farmer  the  utmost  valne  to  all  the  neighbouring  tenantry,  as  well  as 

who  thrashes  his  corn  by  steam  power — that  the  reaping  to  themselves,  as  it  would  be  the  means  of  giving  assistance  to 

ro&chiiie,  when  brought  to  perfection,  will  do  its  work  cheaper  the  industrious  farmer,  and  of  having  their  own  land  worked 

than  the  sickle — that  clod  crushers,  horse  hoes,  drills,  and  and  cleaned,  upon  the  most  improved  farming  principles,  by 

scuffier^,  will  immensely  diminish  the  account  for  labour — and  those  from  whom  the  old  ties  of  mutual  attachment  would 

that  tlie  value  given  by  such  improved  implements  respectively,  make  them  the  most  reluctant  to  part, 
in  enabling  the  owner  of  them  to  take  advauUge  of  markets        r^^^  occnpier  no  doubt  would  at  first  say  that  be  might 

and  seasons,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  worthy  of  mature  con-  nqair^  the  same  implement  the  same  day  that  it  was  in  use 

sidcratioD.  by  others.    But  when  he  reflects  upon  the  rapidity  with  which 

In  order,  therefore,  to  place  these  advanUgea  within  the  the  work  may  be  done,  and  the  expense  to  be  saved  by  its  use 

reach  of  all  industrious  occupiers,  my  suggestions  have  been  when  he  gets  it,  he  will  find  that  although  he  might  be  the 

offered.    To  illustrate  the  working  of  this  scheme,  take  a  last  on  the  list  for  its  use,  he  would  be  amply  repaid  by  even 

parinh  containing  2,000  arable  acres,  whose  valne,  at  25s.  per  then  obtaining  its  assistance. 

acre,  would  amount  to  £2,500  per  annum.    Now,  in  order  to        An  objection  to  this  scheme  will  be  perhaps  urged,  that  by 

found  a  district  or  parish  aasodation,  suppose  the  landlords  it  labour  would  be  displsced.    To  such  an  argument  I  should 

of  the  property  subscribe  towards  it  five  per  cent,  on  their  uy  that  although  it  would  inevitably  deprive  the  labourers  of 

rentals ;  tliat  sum  would  give,  upon  the  whole  arable  aereaga  a  certain  description  of  work  now  done  by  hand,  it  would  put 

of  the  parikh,  £125  as  the  landlords'  honorary  donation ;  add  money  in  the  pocket  of  their  employers,  which  would  moat 

to  these  the  members'  subscriptions,  at  four  shillings  an  arable  indubitably  find  its  way  back  into  the  hands  of  the  labourer 

aero,  which  would  give  £400 ;    aud  as  a  total  (or  the  pnrehase  for  other  remunerative  emplciyment,  as  no  one  knows  better 

of  implements,  the  first  year,  a  sum  of  £525.  than  the  farmer,  that  the  cheapest  labourer  be  can  employ  ia 

This  sum  would  fumiah  for  the  2,000  aeies  the  nsn  who  caa  do  the  best  day's  work ;    ia  order  to  perform 

2   N  2 
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which  he  must  htye  ample  meani  within  his  reach  of  support- 
ing  nature. 

In  concliistoD,  allow  me  to  add,  that  if  an  association  en 
these  principles  was  fairly  started,  I  feel  satisfied  that  the 
auuiial  payments,  as  drawn  up  in  the  mles,  wonld  keep  up  the 
stock  of  implements,  and  that  the  money  spent  in  luhscription 
to  the  association  would  soon  prove  itself  to  both  landlords 
and  tenants  to  be  money  well  invested.  Whether  any  asso- 
ciation may  be  formed  or  not  upon  these  suf^gestions  I  cannot 


say,  but  I  trust  that  my  brother  members  of  the  Northamp- 
tonshire Agricultural  Association  will  bcliere  that  say  only 
motive  in  making  them  public  is  to  assist  the  cmose  of  lb« 
hard-working,  industrious  tenant  farmer,  so  as  to  ensble  hia 
to  grapple  with  his  difficulties,  and  to  live*  doioi^  good  to  hia- 
self  and  others,  upon  the  farm  which  in  rery  many  esses  has 
been  occupied  by  his  family  for  manj  socoessire  generatiou. 

W.  Cartwrioht,  Colonel 
Flore  Uotue,  Weedm,  Oct.  20fA,  1852. 


ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT    SOCIETY   OF    IRELAND. 

Report  of  the  Society's  Committee  op  Judges  on  Trial  op  Implements,  at  Abbotstown,  Oct.  13, 1851 

(Abridged  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland's  JoumaL) 


PULVERIZERS   OP  THE  SOIL. 

*  Crosskill's  Clou  Crusher. — This  implement  fully 
inaiittaias  its  character,  and  perhaps  few  contrasts  present 
more  oppo.sitely  rude  and  skilled  labour  than  the  array  of  men 
who  may  be  seen  during  a  dry  spring  bresking  the  stiff  clods  j 
ODC  by  one,  in  preparation  for  green  crop,  with  mallets,  and 
this  powerful  crusher  reducing  a  breadth  of  six  feet  with  three 
horses,  after  the  grubber  that  has  raised  them  to  the  surface. 
In  very  foul  land  it  has  two  disadvantages — the  couch  and 
other  root  weeds  have  a  tendency  to  clog  it  unless  when  per- 
fectly dry,  and  it  cuts  and  breaks  them  up  in  a  manner  that 
tends  to  their  propagation,  and  in  such  instances  we  should 
prefer  the  common  roller,  though  in  tolerably  clean  or  very 
stiff  c'ay  land  this  is  greatly  superior.  We  hope  that  these 
cnishers  may  be  extensively  tried  and  reported  upon,  not  only 
in  soils  of  various  tenacity  and  stiffh^s,  but  also  as  to  their 
effect  when  used  in  early  spring  upon  old  pastures  where  the 
pressure  and  earthing,  by  the  tread  of  sheep,  are  known  to  be 
so  beueticial  in  spreading  the  growth  of  white  clover  and  the 
most  valuable  grasses.  Further,  this  crusher,  by  interval  re- 
volving parts  being  taken  out,  could  be  used  beneficially  in 
working  between  green  crop  drills. 

"Gibson  and  Co.'s,  or  the  Northumberland 
Clodcrusher. — This  implement  appears  to  us  to  be  not  cor- 
rectly named.  Its  action  upon  the  clods,  at  Abbotstown,  was 
that  of  fine  wheels  slicing  the  soil,  but  leaving  a  fluting  of 
pressed  earth,  which  we  were  able  to  lift  up  like  diminutive 
horse-  shoe  tiles ;  the  second  series  of  wheels  completely  clean 
the  first,  and  there  is  no  clogging ;  but  it  wants  the  abraiding 
principle  of  a  true  crusher,  and  seems  to  deserve  more  the 
name  of  a  laud  presser.  We  think  that  as  such  in  light  soils, 
it  would  be  a  most  valuable  precursor  of  the  barley  or  wheat 
crop,  and  are  satisfied  that  wherever  minute  subdivision  con- 
nected with  pressure  of  the  surface  is  desirable,  it  is  very  well 
adspted  to  effect  the  object.  It  was  drawn  with  much  greater 
ease  than  the  clod-crusher. 

"  The  Norwegian  Harrow. — This  was  the  first  time  we 
believe  that  this  implement  hss  been  at  work  in  this  vicinity, 
and  it  attracted  general  admiration,  drawn  with  a  pair  of  horses, 
with  apparently  not  more  exertion  of  power  than  is  required 
by  an  ordinary  plough,  cultivating  a  breadth  of  five  feet,  the 
esrth  of  which  was  reduced  to  a  fine  state.  It  separated  with 
its  revolving  teeth  or  tines  the  rough  ridge,  and  turned  up  the 
mould  instead  of  pressing  it  downwards,  and  thus  pulverized 
without  showing  any  injurious  marks  of  consolidation.  The 
tliree  rows  of  star-shaped  tines  playing  into  each  other,  pro- 
duced a  perfectly  self-cleaning  action.  Altogether,  it  appears 
to  us  that  this  implement  is  capable  of  effecting  good  on  almost 


any  soil  whenever  the  land  ought  to  be  tilled  at  all,  and  that 
it  will  probably  soon  prove  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
grubbers,  which  ought  to  be  more  exteoaively  used. 

"  We  have  here  an  instance  of  three  implraieDta,  all  exod- 
lent  in  their  various  adaptations,  but  which  acaieely  can  be 
brought  into  competition  with  each  other,  though  to  us  it 
appears  that  the  Norwegian  harrow  can  be  more  geaenij 
used  with  advantage.  We  then  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  tU 
several  field  grubbers. 

"Kirkwood's  ORUBBBR.-^This  is  an  esceUent  imple- 
ment. It  is  adjusted,  by  a  very  ingenioot  piece  of  meckanisB. 
to  creep  over  furrows,  and  maintain  its  depth  throughout ;  tk 
a4justment  of  the  tines  being  also  such  aa  to  cause  the  weeda 
and  clods  to  be  thrown  off  laterally,  inatead  of  bdng  diava 
within  the  framework,  and  so  choking  the  im^ment.  Tk 
draught  of  the  one  exhibited,  which  covered  a  width  oi  fivs 
feet,  and  worked  with  seven  tines,  wonld  not,  in  ordinary  soh, 
be  excessive  for  two  good  horses.  This  and  the  foUowiof 
work  to  a  maximum  depth  of  betweoi  twelve  and  fourteea 
inches. 

"  Five-tin  ED  Grubbbb,  by  Law,  op  Shrttlbstos.— 
This  was  selected  for  competition  with  Mr.  Kirkwood*a  fioa 
its  having  been  tried  at  Hamwood,  in  the  autumn  of  1851, 
■gainst  the  grubbers  produced  by  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, implement  makers,  Dublin,  when  it  was  judged  saperior 
to  them  in  every  respect.  It  is  an  excellent  implement*  and 
very  generally  used  in  Scotland ;  but  we  think  Kirkwoof  § 
superior. 

"  Mr.  La  Toucre's  Grubbbr,  price  £8  10s.,  hss  oalv 
three  tines,  but  these  work  to  a  maximum  depth  of  aixtres 
inches  ;  it  is  constructed  with  great  simptidt  j  and  strength, 
and  seems  admirably  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  small  (sneer. 

"  Ritchie's  Grubber. — ^This  implement  (conatneted 
somewhat  similar  to  Tennanf  a  gmbber  hut  without  wbeehj 
was  also  worked,  and  it  is  thought  it  may  prcnre  a  oseful  tws* 
hone  implement  in  a  variety  of  light  soils  free  of  roeks  ssd 
boulders. 

"  The  improvement  introduced  Isst  year  by  Mr.  Tensst,  of 
Shields,  Ayrshire,  in  hia  grubber,  in  making  the  tines  viU 
square  bar-iron,  set  diamond-waya,  and  the  praetkahih^  of 
adjusting  tines  to  a  greater  or  lesa  widtii  of  inteiveaing  spscr^ 
according  to  the  work  required,  axe  points  well  worthy  of 
the  manufacturer's  attention. 

"Our  notice  was  next  directed  to  several  driU>grubkefs. 
The  proper  time  and  place  for  trying  these  implements  is  a 
turnip-field,  in  June ;  but  we  thought  it  dcairable  to  see  tte 
working  of  several  (selected  from  the  museum)  in  the 
track  of  the  grabber  and  cmaher.    Of  thei^  two  Mened 
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to  do  the  work  well—one  by  Miller,  of  Dunleer,  and  one  by 
Kirkwood. 

"The  next  implements  tried  were  the  rabsoil  ploughs, 
which  we  worked  in  the  furrow,  following  a  common  plough. 
Beid't  did  right  good  work  to  a  depth  of  seTenteen  inebei, 
but  required  the  ML  draught  of  floar  powerfU  honea;  it  con- 
•isti  of  a  frame  with  four  wheels,  and  one  strong  tine  with  a 
cutting  edge,  and  cast-iron  sole,  riretted  on  this  tine  or 
coulter.  It  is  apt  to  be  dragged  back,  so  as  to  work  at  an 
angle  acute  to  the  surface ;  and  we  think  that  a  back-stay,  si- 
milar to  those  in  Mr.  La  Touche's  grubber,  would  mateiialJy 
tend  to  its  efficiency  and  lightness  of  draught. 

"  Mr.  Kirkwood'b  Subsoil  Pulvbsizkr  is  a  closely- 
set,  three-tined,  strong  grubber,  which  stirs  the  sofl  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  breaks  it  up,  and  operates  to 
the  depth  of  sixteen  inches  worked  by  four  horses,  and  twelve 
inches  with  two  horses. 

"  Messrs.  Basrbtt,  Exall,  and  Co.'s  Subsoiler  has  a 
cut-metal  share  with  double  sock,  one  over  the  other,  fixed  in 
a  wooden  frame.  It  takes  much  less  power  than  either  of  the 
former,  works  to  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  depth, 
but  would  scarcely  break  up  the  soil  sufficiently  in  day  land. 
On  a  variety  of  soils,  however,  it  would  work  well  and  econo- 
mically, and  be  particularly  useful  in  opening  drains  after  the 
first  sod  was  cut  out.    These  are  all  usefiil  implements. 

"  Skih  Flouohs  by  Messrs.  Stanley,  and  by  Hill 
and  Co. — From  the  outward  appouranee  of  these  when  ex- 
hibited at  Galway,  we  anticipated  some  practical  results,  but 
we  wera  soon  disappointed  in  our  expectationa.  Their  object 
is  to  cover  and  cut  a  greater  breadth  than  several  ordinary 
ploughs,  in  skimming  the  surface  of  stubbles,  &c,  te  a  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches,  so  as  to  enable  the  harrows  to  shake 
out  and  gather  the  weeds,  the  bulk  of  which  usually  pene- 
trated only  about  that  depth.  One  of  the  most  fatal  errors 
in  our  autumnal  tillsge  is  the  deep  ploughing  of  stubbles  at 
once,  so  as  to  bury  and  propagate  endlessly  the  coneh,  crow- 
foot, and  other  creeping  weeds.  We  can  only  speak  of  these 
implements  as  they  worked  in  a  foul  stubble,  and  aa  the  clods 
were  gsthered  into  the  inside  of  the  frame,  instead  of  being 
thrown  off  literally  (as  in  the  working  of  Kirkwood's 
gruSber),  they  so  frequently  clogged  up  aa  to  render  the  use- 
ful working  of  either  of  them  impracticable  in  sneh  land. 
What  we  have  said  in  the  beginning  of  our  report,  however, 
of  the  adaptation  of  different  imptements  to  various  soils, 
must  prevent  our  disapproving  of  these  double  skims,  except 
under  the  present  circumstances.  They  were  worked  in  the 
same  trim  ^that  they  were  put  in  at  Galway  by  their  owners. 
The  horses  and  yoke  were  good,  and  every  endeavour  made  by 
skilful  workmen  to  get  them  to  work,  but  in  vain.  As  far 
as  we  can  speak  of  these  implements  already  exhibited  at  our 
shows,  we  think  a  good  graving  or  skim  plough  still  a  de- 
sideratum, and  we  hope  to  see  such  introduced  ere  long,  as  it 
is  greatly  required  in  Ireland.  Kirkwood  had  upon  the  field 
a  stubble  and  couch  rake,  not  unhke  Crosskill's.  There  are 
mtny  varieties  of  this  implement,  which  is  scarcely  known  or 
appreciated  sufficiently.  The  saving  of  labour  and  time  in 
gathering  weeds  or  rack  out  of  foul  land  is  incalculable. 

"We  have  now  only  to  notice  two  drill  sowing  maehines,  one 
by  Smith,  of  Feasenball,  Suffolk,  and  one  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  of 
Ardee. 

"  Mr.  Smith's  is  upon  the  cup  principle  adopted  by  all  the 
best  makers,  such  as  Smith,  Garratt,  Crostkill,  &c.,  and  in 


general  use  in  all  the  most  improved  agricultural  districts  of 
England.  The  above  would  stamp  its  practical  value,  and 
proves  that  as  it  really  effecta  the  object  of  depositing  the 
seed  evenly  at  the  same  depth,  and  in  rows  admitting  the  air 
and  hoe  during  the  growth  of  the  crop,  the  outlay  will  prove 
moderate  in  proportion  to  the  saving  and  advantages  of  its 
use.  If  we  can  save  six  or  eight  stone  of  seed  com  per  acre, 
the  saving  in  forty  or  fifty  acres  would  return  the  outlay 
for  such  a  machine  in  one  srason.  We  had  no  ground  suf- 
ficiently prepared  for  sowing  at  Abbotstown,  but  the  mschine 
was  worked  so  as  to  show  its  action,  which  is  very  simpV. 
The  chsnging  of  two  wheels,  which  it  the  work  of  a  couple  of 
minutes,  regulates  the  exact  quantity  which  is  to  be  supplied 
by  the  revolving  cups,  which  throw  the  corn  into  the  delivery 
pipes  in  one  constant  unvarying  stream.  The  coulters  make  a 
narrow  drill  where  the  seed  is  deposited  and  covered  by  the 
same  operation,  and  only  requires  the  roller  to  finish  the 
sowing.  In  all  these  operations  it  is  evident  that  the  utmost 
possible  accuracy  has  been  obtained;  every  grain  ia  deposited 
at  the  aame  depth,  and  in  a  regular  line.  A  very  ingenious 
steerage  has  been  lately  adapted  to  enable  the  driver  to  guide 
it  in  a  right  line,  and  it  can  be  instantly  thrown  out  of  gear  at 
the  headlands,  and  seems  to  us  calculated  to  fulfil  all  the  con- 
ditions required  for  good  sowing  of  corn,  pulse,  or  turnip  seed, 
when  sown  on  the  flat. 

"  Mr.  Batchie's  is  a  cheaper  implement ;  the  coulters  are 
well  arranged,  and  it  is  no  doubt  a  very  great  improvement 
upon  the  sowing  sheet,  but  the  delivery  is  by  no  means  so 
accurate  or  so  easily  regulated  as  in  Smyth's.  The  box  con- 
taining the  seed  has  a  stirring  rod  revolving  in  the  centre, 
whidi  forces  the  seeds  against  oblong  holes  in  the  box,  and 
through  them  into  the  delivery  pipes;  but  the  long  seeds 
such  as  oats,  are  very  apt  to  get  across  the  aperture  and  stop 
the  whole  until  freed  by  poking.  The  aperturea  are  diminished 
in  siae,  or  closed,  by  slides  moving  simultsneously,  and  the 
work  on  the  whole,  though  good,  still  we  think  the  principle 
and  delivery  not  so  good  as  in  Mr.  Smyth's  drill,  which  is  well 
worth  the  difference  in  expense.  The  drill  coulters  in  the  latter 
can  be  regulated  to  any  desired  spaces,  and  when  land  is  laid 
down  with  grus  seeds  or  clover,  the  advantsge  of  a  free  cur- 
rent of  air  over  the  planta,  and  the  weeders  being  able  to  de. 
tect  and  extirpate  every  weed,  even  during  the  advanced  stages 
of  the  com  crop,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

THE   plouors. 

"The  four  following  ploughs,  though  worked  well  in  the 
stubble  ground  at  Abbotstown,  were  reserved  for  a  future  and 
leisurely  trial  on  lea  ground. 

**  The  ploughs  so  to  be  tried  are : — 

1.  Miller  of  Dunleer's  Floogb. 

2.  Ponton's. 

8*  Kirkwood's  East  Lothian  Floc^^h. 
4.  Law's  Plough. 

"  Winton's  collection  of  spades,  digging  forks,  &c ,  exhibited 
by  Edmundson  and  Co.,  Dame-street.  These  implements  were 
worked  with  much  effect,  are  of  first-rate  material,  and  great 
ntility.    The  judges  highly  commend  them. 

(Signed)  Charles  W.  Hahilton. 

FiNLAT  W.  Cusack. 
TiiOHAS  Harknbss." 

The  report  was  unanimously  approved  of  and  adopted. 
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AGRICULTURE    AND     THE    RURAL    POPULATION     ABROAD. 

LETTER    i\o.   XLIII.  FRANCE.— No.    XXVI. 

THE     VALLEY     OF     THE       RHONE  — THE     MULBERRY     AND     THE      SILKWORM. 
[prom    the    special   correspondent   of  the   morning   CHRONICLK.3 


I  write  from  the  centre  of  the  silk-making  dis- 
trif  t  of  France — from  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  about 
half-way  between  Avijjnon  and  Lyons.    Hereabouts, 
Tivar  the  little  town  of  Montehmar,  the  mulberry 
WIS  first  planted  in  French  soil.     The  event  took 
]il  ire  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  1 5lh  century.    An 
ol;l  French  agricultural  writer  attributes  it  to  the 
journey  made  by  Charles  VIII.  to  Naples.     Some 
few  gentlemen  of  the  royal  suite,  remarking  the 
riilmess  and  glossiness  of  the  Italian  silks,  deter- 
mined to  try  whether  they  could  not  introduce  at 
humc  the  creation  of  equally  s])lendid  fabrics.    Ac- 
cordingly, says  the  old  rural  chronicler,  when  the 
wars  of  Italy  were  finished,  they  sent  to  Naples  for 
mulberry  slips,  which  they  planted  in  Provence,  the 
Flight  ditierence  between  the  climate  of  southern 
I'rance  and  that  of  central  Italy  favouring  the  spe- 
culation.    The  experiment-- a  whim,  in  fact,  of  the 
gay  noblesse  of  the  French  Court — attracted  pro- 
baiily  little  attention  at  the  time,  and  the  planters 
of  the  white  mulberry  trees  near  Montelimar  had, 
in  all  likelihood,  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  grand  ele- 
ment of  wealth  with  which  they  were  enriching  their 
country.     I  am  told  that  old  men  still  living  have 
seen  the  crumbling  trunks  of  these,  the  first  French 
mulberries.     One  very  ancient  tree  still  survives, 
r.ear  a  village  called  Rousset.     The   date   of  its 
])Iantation  is  unknown,  but  a  species  of  not  un- 
graceful homage  is  paid  to  the  vegetable  patriarch 
by  the  peasantry.     It  still  produces  a  few  leaves, 
but  they  are  never  gathered,  for  fear  of  exhausting 
the  feeble  remnants  of  sap  contained   in  the  grey 
old  tree.     The  seeds  or  roots  imported  by  the  cava- 
licTS  of  Charles  VIII.  flourished  their  bravely,  and 
Uie  mulberry  tree  now  forms  a  very  important  part 
of  the  rural  riches  of  the  south  of  France — abound- 
in^  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  from  Lyons,  or 
thereabouts,   to  Toulon,  on  the  right-hand,  and 
Toulouse  on  the  left,  and   being  particularly  luxu- 
r  ant  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  and  its  tri- 
butaries.    The  mulberry  is  comparatively  a  hardy 
tree.     It  has  been  grown,  and  made  annually  to 
))roduce  a  crop  of  leaves,  as  far  north  as  Stock- 
holm, and  it  stands  out  greatly  against  frosts  which 
ruin  the  almond  tree  for  the  season,  and  the  olive 
for  ever.    It  mingles  and  flourishes  with  the  willow 
and  the  oak  of  the  north,  as  well  as  with  the  spice 
and  oil  trees  of  the  south.     The  warmer  parts  of 
Europe  are  never  visited  with  frost   on  the  one 
hand,  or  heat  and  drought  on  the  other,  intense 
cnoiigh  and  long-continued  enough  to  kill  it.     Of 
ilie  south  of  France,  however,  the  district  comprised 
by  the   departments  of  the  Drome   on  one   side 
of  the  Rhone,  and  the  Ardeche  on  the  other,  may 
bj  iiaid  to  form  the  head-quarters  of  the  mulberry 


tree.  There  not  a  field  exists  unplanted  wiUi  silk- 
worm fodder,  and  the  rearing  of  the  insects ;  and 
the  first  stages  of  preparation  of  their  produce,  fur- 
nish most  important  items  of  agricultural  industry. 
In  the  department  of  the  Drdnoe  alone,  the  number 
of  mulberries  is  computed  to  exceed  3,000,000— 
and  this  independently  of  a  great  quantity  of  ds-arf 
trees  of  the  same  class,  reckoned  as  equsd  to  about 
300,000  more.  The  plantations  are  said  to  increase 
at  the  rate  of  about  two  or  three  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  quantity  of  silk-worm  eggs  annually 
hatched  is  stated  to  amount  to  about  6c),(X»0 
ounces ;  and  each  ounce,  in  prosperous  years,  i^ 
computed  to  produce  no  less  than  from  50  to  6<J 
lbs.  of  silk.  The  average  price  of  a  pound  of 
cocoons  is  about  Iff.  The  average  price  of  a 
pound  of  spun  silk  is  about  24)f.y  each  ISlbs.  of 
cocoons  producing  about  lib.  of  silk.  The  total 
benefit  computed  to  arise  to  the  department  by  the 
sale  of  cocoons  is  about  5,000,OOOf.  Tlie  sums 
paid  for  spinning  the  silk  in  the  department 
amount  to  about  700,000f.,  and  for  perforraioij 
other  processes  connected  with  the  manufacture  to 
about  l,100,000f.— making  nearly  7,0O0,OO0f.  an- 
nually gained  for  the  district  by  the  labours  of  its 
^k-worms. 

Few  readers  will  require  to  be  told  that  oj>era- 
tions  connected  with  the  silk-worm  last  at  the 
utmost  for  only  two  months  of  the  year,  ranging 
from  the  beginning  of  April  till  the  end  of  June. 
The  breeding  or  "  education  "  of  the  insects  is 
curiously  universal.  The  farmers,  the  peasantry, 
the  rural  inhabitants  of  the  villages  and  small 
country  towns,  and  to  some  degree  the  population 
of  the  faubourgs  of  the  large  towns,  are  all,  when 
the  season  comes  round,  silk-worm  breeders. 
Every  man,  in  fact,  who  has  a  patch  of  land,  plants 
it  with  mulberry  trees,  and  almost  every  man  who 
has  mulberry  trees  rears  worms,  and  either  spins 
the  silk  in  his  household  or  sells  the  cocoons.  A 
trifling  minority  of  farmers  may  content  themselves 
with  rearing  the  mulberry  tree  and  selling  the 
leaves ;  but  the  profit  of  producing  the  thread  is 
so  great,  and  the  tiouble  comparatively  so  small- 
falling,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  on  the  females  of 
the  family — that  the  production  of  the  ^Tduabie 
fibre  is  all  but  universal. 

There  are  few  or  no  regularly  or  scientifically 
constructed  silk-worm  breeding  places,  -althou;:h 
the  writers  on  the  subject  are  continually  recor/- 
mending  the  erection  of  magnannaries — so  these 
places  are  called— duly  ventilated,  and  prepared 
expressly  for  the  reception  and  convenient  breeding 
of  the  worms.  Barns,  lofts,  lumber  garrets — or 
whatever  outbuilding,  so  that  there  be  a  fire-place 
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in  it,  which  coTies  handiest— is  used;  and  the 
apparatus  with  which  the  place  is  for  the  nonce 
fitted  up  is,   perhaps,  none   the   less  efficient  for 
actual  working  purposes  than  it  can  be  cheaply 
come  by  and  easily  knocked  up.  Travelling  through 
the  district  in  the  winter,  the  only  actu^  vestiges 
of  silk-worms  which  I  saw  where  trie  stores  of  eggs 
for  next  season,  commonly  stuck  upon  folds  of 
cloth,  and  looking  very  like  assortments  of  small 
beads,  but  carefully  folded  in  multitudinous  wrap- 
]iers  of  towels,  and  laid  by  in  the  warmest  nooks 
of  the  kitchen  cupboards.     When  the  early  summer 
lime  begins  to  vivify  the  world,  and  the  mulberry 
leaves  to  get  juicily  ripe,  the  eggs  are  hatched — more 
p.non  of  the  several  processes  employed — and  the 
barn,  or  stable,  or  hayloft  to  be  employed  is  cleaned 
out  and  the  apparatus  arranged.     The  latter,  as  it 
is   commonly  used,    is  easily  described.     1  have 
i.lluded  to  the  huge  bamboo-like  canes  or  rushes 
which  grow  in  the  swamps  and  by  the  river  banks. 
These  are  cut,  split  open,  and  attached  together,  so 
as  to  form  long  cane  beds,   about  2i  feet  broad, 
called  dales.     Ranges  of  these  couches  are  then 
Htretched  shelvewise  from  one  end  of  the  barn  to 
the  other,  upon  a  rude  system  of  frame  work  easily 
erected — two  or  more  passages,  according  to  the 
breadth  of  the  chamber,  being  left  longitudinally 
for  the  attendants  to  traverse.    The  dates  are  ar- 
ranged  one   above   the   other,    the  lowest  about 
eighteen  inches  from  the  floor,  the  others  at  like 
spaces  up  to  the  ceiling,  if  necessary.    The  place 
thus  presents  the  aspect  of  a  great  Darn-chamber, 
completely   filled   with    long,    narrow   cane-work 
shelves,  resting  upon  a  rough  extempore  framework 
of  timber,  and  traversed  by  narrow  passages  from 
end  to  end.   The  worms,  as  soon  as  they  arc  hatched, 
are  strewed  along  the  dates,  and  the  mulberry  leaves 
at  the  proper  moment  sprinkled  over  and  among 
them.     Precautions  are  generally  taken  to  ensure 
something  like  an  equality  of  temperature.     Holes 
are  cut  in  the  floor  and  walls  to  allow  the  entrance 
of  air,  and  stoves  are  used  if  the  night-?  prove  cold. 
The  attendant  makes  use  of  a  short  ladder  to  ascend 
to  the  higher  daies.    In  some  of  the  better  class  of 
establishments,  however,  a  different  and  superior 
arrangement  is  ado})led.     The  daies  are  ranged  so 
as  to  hang  from  the  circumference  of  large  wheels 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  apartment.     By  turning 
these  wheels  the  ranges  of  shelves  rise  ana  fall,  and 
are  transferred  from  side  to  side  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  attendant.     Brisk  currents  of  air  are  thus  made 
to   play  amid  the  silkworm  beds — a  good   fresh 
atmospheric  suj)])ly  being  usually  that  which  the 
insects  suffer  most  from  the  want  of — while  the 
operator  can  bring  each  system  of  shelves  readily 
to  his  or  her  hand,  for  the  necessary  cleaning  and 
feeding  of  the  worms.     At  the  proper  moment  the 
creatures  are  furnished  with  due  facilities  for  spin- 
ning the  valuable  nest  in  which  they  enclose  them- 
selves and  their  eggs.     Hedges,  or  fences  so  to 
speak,  compoj^ed  of  the  cuttings  of  brushwood  or 
some  such  substance,  are  stuck  erect  in  long  lines 
adown  each  date,   supported  between  the  shelves, 
and  bristling  with  tough  twigs  and  liny  forked 
branches.     Up  these  the  worms  climb,  and  in  them 
they  lay  thei'*  eggs  and  spin  their  cocoons.    The 
whole  structure  of  framework  and  shelf  is  then 


pulled  to  pieces,  the  brushwood  hedges  extracted, 
and  the  little  bunches  of  silken  film  picked  carefully 
out  from  amongst  the  twiirs.  The  worms  inside 
are  killed  by  the  appUcalion  of  steam  or  boiling 
water,  and  if  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  women 
in  the  establishment,  the  spinning  of  the  fibre  com- 
mences ;  if  not,  the  cocoons  are  sold  to  the  agents 
of  the  spinners  and  throwsters,  who  proceed  from 
farm  to  farm,  gathering  in  the  silken  harvest  of 
the  year.  The  labour  of  attending  to  the  silk-worms 
during  the  several  stages  of  their  short  existence 
is  a  very  trying  and  harassing  one.  The  operator 
must  be  continually  on  the  alert,  cleaning  the  dales, 
providing  fresh  masses  of  leaves,  regulating  the 
temperature  by  means  of  the  stoves  and  air  holes, 
and  removing  the  dead,  sick,  or  dying  worms. 
The  creatures  have  always  to  be  tended  the  last 
thing  in  the  evening  and  the  first  in  the  morning. 
Where  great  pains  are  taken,  they  are  even  visited 
and  arranged  during  the  night.  This  labour,  in 
general,  falls  upon  the  women.  "There  is  little 
sleep  for  us  in  silk-worm  time,"  said  a  buxom  old 
lady  who  was  showing  me  her  stores  of  eggs  in  a 

1)oor-looking  Ardeche  farm-house.  Sometimes, 
lowever,  the  peasants  of  the  Cevennes,  who  are 
esteemed  the  most  skilful  silk-worm  breeders  in 
France,  descend  from  their  hills  at  the  proper  sea- 
son, and  are  employed  in  the  larger  establisnments. 
In  the  department  of  the  Drome  it  is  calculated 
that  about  600  arrive  every  year  to  undertake  the 
silk-worm  tending  in  the  principal  farms,  lliey 
take  the  whole  charge  of  the  operation,  from  the 
hatching  of  the  eggs  to  the  production  of  the 
cocoons,  and  are  paid  about  2f.  per  day.  The  wo- 
men do  not  gam  above  24  or  25  sous,  although  they 
do  the  work  just  as  well  as  the  men.  The  pers(  n 
who  performs  the  duties  of  the  magnannarie  has 
also  to  strip  the  mulberry  leaves  for  food  for  his  or 
her  charge— so  that  the  office  is,  as  may  be  con- 
ceived, no  sinecure.  The  cocoons  secured,  the 
dales  and  their  supporting  frame-work  are  carefully 
piled  up  in  any  out-of-the-way  comer,  ready  for 
the  requirements  of  the  followmg  season,  and  tht^ 
bam  or  loft  returns  for  the  rest  of  the  year  to  its 
proper  employment. 

After  the  aoove  general  sketch  of  the  manner  of 
silk- worm  rearing  in  France,  the  reader  will  pro- 
bably be  willing  to  accompany  me  through  soma 
more  minute  details  as  to  the  culture  of  the  mul- 
berry tree,  and  the  principal  steps  in  the  curious 
process  of  the  Education  dts  vers  a  sole. 

1  have  stated  that,  through  the  piincipal  silk- 
producing  districts  of  France,  almost  the  entire  face 
of  the  country  is  planted  with  this  indispensab'e 
tree.  Sometimes  it  is  arranged  in  regular  planta- 
tions, the  corn  or  grass  beneath  being  a  secondary 
consideration ;  sometimes  itis  planted  in  long  double 
or  single  Unes,  cutting  the  fields  into  narrow  stripes. 
The  regular  hedges  and  paths,  and  the  main  and 
cross-roads,  are  invariably  planted  with  the  shrub, 
and  few  farm-houses  are  unprovided  with  a  sheltered 
corner,  in  or  near  their  gardens,  in  which  coloni*  h 
of  the  precious  seedlings  are  growing.  The  trcf 
upon  wnich  all  these  pains  are  expendc(i,  and  which 
brings  in  so  rich  a  return,  is  a  sufficiently  ugly 
and  unpicturesque-looking  afl^air,  scmbby  and  moj)- 
pish  like  the  olive,  and  so  regularly  cut,  and  twisted, 
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and  pruned  as  to  destroy  anything  like  individuality 
about  each  distinct  specimen.  Its  principal  visible 
peculiarity  and  the  result  of  the  mode  of  culture 
employed,  is  that  the  tree  generally  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  trunk,  sending  forth  half  a  dozen 
stumps  of  thick  branches,  cut  short  near  the  body 
of  the  tree,  and  each  garnished  with  a  more  or  less 
plentiful  and  thriving  crop  of  vigorous  twigs  about 
a  yard  in  length,  upon  which  the  precious  leaves 
are  produced. 

The  mulberry  is  generally  reared  from  the  seed. 
When  a  plantation  is  to  be  formed,  the  seed  is 

gathered  in  June  and  July  from  old  trees  which 
ave  been  left  for  that  purpose  unstripped  of  their 
crop  of  leaves.,  llie  germs  thus  obtained  are  flung 
into  water ;  those  which  float  are  thrown  away — 
those  which  sink  are  saved  for  use.  The  destined 
spot  for  the  plantation — the  more  sunny  and  shel- 
tered the  better — is  either  ploughed  repeatedly,  or 
the  soil  well  loosened  by  hand  labour.  Manure  is 
applied,  and  the  ground  carefully  levelled.  The 
seed  is  sown  in  May,  generally  along  shallow  fur- 
rows, about  six  inches  broad,  and  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  earth.  Weeding  and  watering  are  not 
neglected  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  dog- 
grass,  which  an  old  French  farmer  told  me  he 
cordially  hated,  is  very  carefully  rooted  out.  As 
the  slips  shoot  up,  the  most  thriving  of  them  are 
pulled  from  the  ground  by  the  hand,  after  the 
fashion  of  radishes,  and  replanted  in  another  patch 
of  well-stirred,  manured,  and  loosened  earth — care 
being  taken  that  the  roots  of  each  seedhng  are  well 
and  solidly  covered  by  the  soil.  As  the  shrub  in- 
creases in  size,  it  is  regularly  pruned,  to  prevent  it 
from  throwing  out  too  many  branches,  and  the 
ground  is  very  carefully  cleared  from  weeds.  Very 
generally,  the  young  mulberry  is  improved  and 
quickened  by  grafting.  The  ungrafted  slips,  called 
sauvageons,  are  said  to  live  the  longest ;  but  the 
grafted  mulberries  produce  by  far  the  heaviest  crops 
of  leaves.  The  harvest  yielded  by  the  sauvageon, 
from  the  smallness  of  the  leaves,  is  tedious  and 
expensive  to  gather,  while  the  leaf  of  the  grafted 
mulberry  is  said  to  weigh  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  that  of  the  sauvageon.  As  the  trees  grow 
up,  the  soil  is  ploughed  or  otherwise  worked  every 
August,  and  the  young  shoots  are  pruned,  so  as  to 
concentrate  the  sap  as  much  as  possible,  and  pre- 
vent the  seedling  from  being  weakened  by  an  over- 
rapid  growth.  About  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  the 
mulberries  are  dug  up  from  the  plantation  to  be 
set  in  their  places  in  the  field ;  as  yet  they  have 
yielded  nothing,  the  scanty  crops  of  leaves  having 
been  permitted  to  grow  untouched.  As  to  soil, 
the  mulberry  is  by  no  means  difiicult  to  please. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  fields  in  which  the  tree  is 
planted  thickly  are  the  most  middling  parts  of  the 
domain.  Marsh  land  is  the  only  species  of  soil  in 
which  the  tree  makes  no  way —  its  growth  is  afiected, 
its  leaves  in  such  situations  turn  yellow,  and  afl^ord 
but  a  small  and  unwholesome  supply  of  food  to 
the  insect  for  whose  behoof  it  is  reared.  The  mul- 
berry is  often  planted  along  with  the  vine,  although 
the  propriety  of  the  practice  is  a  mooted  point, 
some  cultivators  maintaining  that  the  two  plants 
thrive  best  in  brotherhood,  others  that  the  mulberry 
ought  always  to  be  reared  alone.    As  a  general 


rule,  however,  it  is  held  in  the  south  that  where 
the  vine  flourishes  the  mulberry  will  also  do  well. 
Care  is,  however,  at  all  events  taken  never  to  allow 
the  latter  to  be  overshaded  by  any  higher-growing 
trees.  The  mulberry  loves  the  sun,  and  languish^ 
if  the  golden  light  be  not  lavished  upon  his  leaves 
and  branches.  A  tree  well  exposed  to  the  solar 
influence  will,  it  is  said,  grow  twice  as  quickly  and 
to  twice  the  size  of  one  less  favourably  situated. 
This  being  the  case,  the  relative  distance  at  which 
the  trees  may  be  most  profitably  planted  becomes 
an  important  object  of  consideration.  Average 
mulberries,  planted  at  two  metres  or  seven  feet  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  will  have — so  a  great  autho- 
rity upon  the  sul^ect  calculates — not  more  than 
fifteen  years  of  usenil  life.  The  statement,  of  course, 
refers  to  a  superficial  plantation,  and  not  to  single 
or  even  double  rows  of  trees.  The  distances  which 
ought  to  be  kept  depend,  however,  necessarilv,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  the  size  of  the  tree ;  and  mul- 
berries are  of  many  species,  growing  to  many  dif- 
ferent dimensions.  The  largest  trees  are  some- 
times planted  as  much  as  28  feet  from  each  other ; 
the  next  largest  at  from  14  to  17  feet;  the  dwarf  or 
coppice  variety  at  from  6  to  8  feet ;  the  species  used 
for  nedge-rows,  and  set  in  a  straight  line,  not  more 
than  a  few  inches  apart.  In  localities  exposed  to 
the  Rhone  fogs,  the  spaces  are  advantageously  left 
larger.  The  trees  are  generally  planted  in  regular 
squares,  and  it  is  held  to  be  of  importance  to  sur- 
round the  field  thus  laid  out  by  a  species  of  zone  or 
border  sown  with  oats,  barley,  or  rye,  which  is  very 
generally  cut  down  green  for  the  cattle.  Grass 
may  be  grown  among  the  mulberries,  but  the  plan 
is  not  recommended,  and  in  a  thoroughly  well- 
managed  plantation  com  is  never  thought  of. 
Planting  each  tree  at  the  distance  of  1 4  feet  from 
its  neighbours,  a  hectare  of  land  will  contain  about 
720 ;  at  23  feet  it  will  contain  230 ;  at  36  feet  it 
will  contain  about  95.  Previously  to  the  trees 
being  set  in  their  positions,  the  earth  is  well  broken 
up,  and  the  sujets  are  planted  along  ditches  dug  to 
the  necessary  depth,  or  sometimes  formed  by  large 
ploughs  drawn  by  a  strong  team  of  oxen.  Once 
fairly  planted,  the  mulberry  groves  receive  two 
ploughings  per  annum.  In  the  smaller  exploita- 
tions, hand  labour  is  employed  instead,  care  being 
always  taken  that  the  operation  shall  not  be  per- 
formed during  periods  of  intense  heat  and  drought 
Different  opinions  exist  as  to  the  quantity  of  ma- 
nure which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  mulberry, 
and  at  the  time  at  which  it  is  to  be  laid  down.  The 
more  compost  used,  the  quicker  the  tree  comes  to 
maturity,  and  the  sooner — so  think  many  cultiva- 
tors—-it  dies.  Some  mulberry-growers  manure 
the  trees  every  third  or  fourth  year.  Others  leave 
longer  spaces  of  time  between  the  operations.  The 
compost  is  ordinarily  the  usual  stable  litter,  and  is 
mingled  with  the  ground  either  by  manual  labour 
with  the  hoe,  or  by  the  help  of  the  plough. 

The  most  difficult  and  delicate  portion  of  the 
task  of  the  mulberry  grower  is  the  pruning  of  the 
tree,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  produce  each  year  the 
greatest  quantity  of  the  richest  and  the  juiciest 
leaves.  So  far  as  I  can  understand,  there  seems 
to  exist  a  gieat  deal  of  pedantry  in  the  various 
systems  of  "  taille  **  as  they  are  recommended  and 
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practised  by  different  cultivators.  In  almost  every 
district  you  will  find  some  conventional  shape, 
which  it  is  held  necessary  to  give  the  tree,  and 
without  which  it  is  believed  the  produce  would  be 
very  inferior.  Mulberry  farmers  indeed  appear  to 
be  possessed  with  the  idea  that  they  can  improve 
upon  nature  in  arran^ng  the  development  of  the 
branches,  just  as  the  old-fashioned  nurses  held 
their  swathings  and  bandages  to  be  necessary  to 
give  infants  a  **  fine  figure."  The  more  enlightened 
growers  cut  and  prune  the  tree  with  a  different  end 
in  view,  contenting  themselves  with  thinning  the 
occasional  over-luxuriance  of  the  branches,  clearing 
away  languishing  boughs  in  favour  of  the  neigh- 
bouring vigorous  shoots,  and  always  aiming  at  the 
introduction  of  as  much  air  and  light  as  possible 
into  the  body  of  each  tree.  As  a  general  rule, 
also,  the  object  is  to  prevent  the  development  of 
thick  branches — upon  which,  of  course,  leaves  do 
not  immediately  grow — and  to  encourage  the  abun- 
dant shoot  of  fresh,  young  slips,  which  summer 
will  see  clothed  with  the  richest  foliage.  The  prun- 
ing season,  in  the  most  skilfully  managed  planta- 
tions, is  in  the  early  spring,  February  and  March. 
Then  the  tree  is  said  to  sleep,  and  the  operation  to 
be  far  less  hurtful  than  when  the  advancing  spring 
has  set  the  juices  in  active  motion.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  pruning  process  takes  place  in  sum- 
mer— principally  for  the  sake  of  economy  in  hand 
labour— the  leaves  upon  the  cut-down  branches 
serving  for  the  food  of  the  worms  or  their  claies. 
The  methods  of  pruning  are  veiy  multifarious. 
There  are  different  failles  pursued  m  almost  every 
district,  by  almost  every  proprietor,  and  for  every 
different  species  and  age  of  the  tree.  After  some 
study  of  the  subject,  I  confess  I  can  see  little 
diversity  in  principle  in  these  numerous  methods ; 
and  the  reasons  by  which  each  cultivator  recom- 
mends his  system  are  commonly  founded  upon 
purely  and  minutely  technical  grounds,  connected 
with  the  manner  of  branching  of  various  species, 
the  activity  of  the  sap  at  various  seasons  in  various 
localities,  and  sundry  other  similar  circumstances, 
into  which  I  need  not  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  best  taille  is  that  which  combines  the  richest 
harvests  of  leaves  each  year  with  the  method  tend- 
ing most  surely  to  husband  the  resources  and 
lengthen  the  life  of  the  tree.  A  late  improvement, 
only  partially  introduced,  and  adopted  for  the  most 
part  only  by  the  more  extensive  growers,  is  to  leave 
every  year  either  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  trees  un- 
pruned  and  un stripped — the  untouched  proportion 
thus  enjoying  a  rest  for  which  the  amplitude  of  its 
yield  in  the  following  season  is  said  amply  to  com- 
pensate. The  pruning  operations,  like  those  relat- 
ing to  the  olive  tree,  give  well-paid  employment  to 
a  great  proportion  of  the  labourers  of  the  district, 
40  sous  being  a  common  daily  wage  for  a  tolerably 
expert  hand. 

The  mulberry  may  be  made  available  for  feed- 
ing in  the  second  year  of  its  growth ;  but  it  is  held 
to  be  very  desirable  to  permit  its  leaves  to  shoot 
and  fall  undisturbed  until  the  tree  attains  double 
that  age.  Dwarf  mulberries  are  commonly  stripped 
in  their  third  season — the  intermediate  class  in  their 
fourth  -and  the  largest  trees,  called  "  plein  vents," 
in  their  fifth  summer.    ITie  leaves  are  gathered  by 


the  hand,  and  some  pains  and  skill  are  necessary 
to  glean  the  harvest  satisfactorily.  Careless  strip- 
ping is  one  of  the  faults  which  a  mulberry  grower 
nas  most  to  guard  against  in  his  servants.  The 
leaves  ought  to  be  gently  removed,  and  not  a  twig 
is,  if  possible,  to  be  broken.  As  I  have  already 
said,  when,  as  is  generally  the  case,  silk- worms  are 
bred  in  the  farm,  the  person  attending  to  them 
strips  the  trees  as  the  food  is  wanted.  When  the 
mulberries  are  cultivated  only  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  the  leaves,  the  harvest  is  gathered  in  as 
soon  and  by  as  many  hands  as  possible,  and  des- 
spatched  to  the  large  worm-breeding  establish- 
ments, which  buy  it.  The  second  crop  of  leaves 
is,  as  I  have  also  stated,  invariably  used,  either 
green  or  dried,  as  fodder  for  the  cattle.  It  is 
reckoned  of  importance  that  the  gathering  of  the 
second  harvest  should  be  postponed  until  as  late  as 
possible.  The  produce  of  the  mulberry,  like  that 
of  the  olive,  is  very  various.  From  three  to  six 
quintals  of  leaves  may  be  taken  as  the  ordinary 
range,  although  trees  exist  capable  of  producing 
ten  quintals.  The  price  of  the  harvest  in  a  great 
measure  depends  upon  the  general  degree  of  success 
with  which  the  silk-worms  have  been  hatched  and 
bred.  From  three  to  five  francs  per  quintal  may 
be  taken  as  including  the  average  rate. 

So  much  for  the  production  of  the  food  of  the 
silk- worm.  Let  me  now  attempt  some  detail  of  the 
main  points  of  the  process  of  breeding  the  insect 
itself. 

According  to  the  progress  of  the  mulberry  tree 
is  fixed  the  epoch  at  which  the  eggs  of  the  silk- 
worm, carefully  preserved  during  the  winter  in 
folded  cloth,  are  vivified.  In  its  minutiae,  the 
process  observed  differs  in  different  districts,  but 
the  genera]  mode  of  proceeding  is  the  same.  The 
cloth  containing  the  ova  is  first  soaked,  the  more 
easily  to  separate  the  eggs  from  their  resting  place, 
the  former  are  then  scraped  off— frequently,  in  the 
Ardeche,  by  rubbing  one  portion  of  the  texture 
against  the  other — and  heaped  in  a  basin  into  which 
clear  water  is  poured.  This  detaches  the  eggs 
from  each  other,  the  stale  or  spoiled  ones  floating 
to  the  surface.  Sometimes  wme  is  poured  over 
the  good  ones  after  they  are  taken  from  the  basin. 
The  next  process  is  drymg  the  eggs,  usually  taking 
about  two  days,  spread  either  upon  a  bricken  floor 
or  claies  of  osiers.  The  eggs  are  now  ready  to  be 
subjected  to  the  warm  temperature  which  hatches 
them.  To  manage  this  part  of  the  process  the  rude 
expedient  in  some  cases  adopted  is,  as  I  have  said, 
for  the  operator  to  go  fairly  to  bed  with  the  ova 
and  hatch  them  by  the  natural  heat  of  the  body. 
Closets,  well  warmed  by  stoves,  are,  however,  more 
often  resorted  to,  and  the  eggs  are  ranged  round 
in  small  boxes  upon  shelves,  llie  insects  make 
their  appearance  in  from  three  to  five  days,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  kept  up. 
The  warmer  the  eggs  have  been  kept  during  the 
winter,  the  more  readily  they  vivify  m  spring.  A 
common  practice  is  to  place  soeets  of  paper,  pierced 
with  numerous  holes,  over  the  eggs,  as  they  begin 
to  show  signs  of  hfe ;  through  these  holes  the  worms 
crawl  up.  Leaves  of  the  mulberry,  or  small  branches 
of  the  tree,  are  laid  uoon  the  paper,  and  to  these  the 
insects  speedily  attacn  themselves,  beginning  from 
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the  very  first  to  eat  greedily.  By  the  help  of  the 
twigs  in  question,  they  are  carried  to  the  dates 
prepared  for  them,  in  what  I  may  properly  call  the 
Dreeding-room,  and  the  "  education*'  begins.  The 
cltties  do  not  always  consist  of  the  split  osiers  I 
have  described.  In  some  of  the  best  establishments 
well  stretched  sheets  of  canvas  are  used  instead. 
At  first  a  small  space  of  claie  or  shelf-room  only  is 
required,  but  with  each  change  of  skin  the  q%iantity 
must  be  enormously  increased.  A  silk- worm,  during 
its  brief  life  of  little  more  than  a  month,  increases 
in  weight  upwards  of  one  thousand  fold,  four  dis- 
tinct skins  bursting  in  the  process,  and  being  sup- 
plied by  wider  and  roomier  integuments.  We  are 
now,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  little  newly- 
hatched  creatures  are  distributed  on  their  shelves, 
cither  fixed  or  immovable,  in  the  breeding-room. 
The  more  easily  to  convey  a  definite  idsa  of  the  space 
and  the  quantity  of  food  required,  we  shall  suppose 
that  the  breeder  intends  to  rear  the  produce  of  five 
ounces  of  eggs— a  quantity  requiring  a  large  ateher 
and  a  very  considerable  stock  of  mulberrj'  leaves. 
The  space  at  first  allotted  to  the  worms  ought  to  be 
from  30  to  40  square  feet.  It  is  of  importance  that 
the  creatures  should  not  be  crowded.  The  first 
day  they  consume  four  meals  of  leaves,  the  whole 
consisting  of  about  31  lbs.  of  the  substance,  selected 
from  the  tenderest  and  juiciest  shoots  of  the  tree, 
and  cut  very  small.  A  space  of  six  hours  intervenes 
between  the  repasts,  and  as  a  general  rule  the  quan- 
tity of  each  is  to  be  successively  augmented.  The 
number  of  worms  supposed  to  be  now  feeding  is 
about  200,000 ;  but  great  numbers  die  off,  even  un- 
der the  most  careful  superintendence.  Those  who 
eat  less  than  the  average  quantity  become  weakly, 
do  not  increase  in  size,  and  soon  perish.  Generally 
speaking,  the  worms  devour  their  allowance  of  leaves 
in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  lie  almost  motion- 
less till  the  next  meal.  The  second  day  the  allow- 
ance IS  increased  by  one  half — six  pounds  of  leaves 
well  cut  up  being  served  out  to  the  insect  guests. 
The  third  day  the  quantity  is  again  doubled,  that 
being  one  of  the  periods  of  their  life  when  the  in- 
sects eat  voraciously.  All  this  time  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  attendants  keep  spreading  the  insects  out 
more  and  more,  removing  the  sickly  or  the  dead, 
and  watching  the  length  of  time  the  healthy  take  lo 
eat ;  since,  if  the  meals  are  devoured  with  more  than 
average  rapidity,  a  proportionately  greater  quan- 
tity of  leaves  must  be  supplied,  and  less  time 
allowed  to  elapse  between  the  repasts.  The 
reader  will  thus  have  a  notion  of  the  continued,  ha- 
rassing, fidgety  species  of  the  work  required.  The 
neat  light-handedness  of  women  renders  them  ge- 
nerally more  fitting  than  men  for  the  task. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  appetite  of  the  creatures 
falls  off  as  suddenly  as  it  augmented,  and  the  allow- 
ance is  diminished  to  between  Q  and  7  pounds. 
The  size  of  the  worms  has  now  visibly  increased,  and 
the  attendants  take  great  pains  to  keep  them  from 
overlying  each  other.  I  need  hardly  remark  that 
at  this,  as  well  as  at  the  latter  stages,  the  atmos- 
phere ought  to  be  kept  as  pure  as  possible.  Holes 
for  ventilation  are  commonly  established  both  in  the 
floor  and  roof;  and  the  fires  which  are  kept  con- 
stantly burning  night  and  day  tend  to  increase  the 
activity  of  the  circulation  of  the  air.    Still,  how- 


ever, in  the  rude  country  concerns,  the  atmospheric 
conditions  necessary  to  perfect  success  are  often 
neglected.    A  damp  fungus-like  smell  broods  in 
the  dark  interior,  and,  after  their   month   of  la- 
bour is  over,  the  breeders  come  forth  pale,  emaciated 
and  out  of  order.    To  continue.     It  is  on  the  fourth 
day  that  the  first  symptoms  of  the  first  change  of 
skin  or  mue  become  evident  to  the   practised  eye 
of  an  experienced  "  educator."    The  creatures  keep 
moving  their  heads  ;  and  the  skin,  from  its  strained 
condition,  takes  a  shiny  appearance.     ITien  the  tor- 
pid state  comes  gradually  on,  and  by  evening  many 
of  the  worms  lie  motionless,  waiting  for  the  change. 
On  the  fifth  day,  a  very  small  quantity,  about  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  leaves,  is  distributed  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  those  worms  who  api)ear  not  to  be  so  far 
gone  as  their  companions,    llie  exact  proportion 
of  food  givtn  must  depend  upon  the  requirements 
of  the  insects,  ascertained  by  the  close  watchfulness 
of  the  attendants.     In  the  night  the  change  of  skin 
frequently  takes  place,  many  of  the  worms  appear- 
ing in  their  new  garbs  next  morning.     The  crea- 
tures are  now  about  four  lines  in  length,  and  of  a 
dark  ashen  colour.    The  next  important  process, 
and  one  which  is  repeated  at  each  of  the  four  changes, 
or  commencements  of  affes,  is  to  transfer  the  worms 
to  fresh  and  larger  beds — of  course    cleaning  the 
couches  which  the  animals  have  already  occupied. 
There  are  different   modes  of  accomplishing  this 
process.      One    much     in    vogue     is    to    spread 
tranches  of  mulberry    over  the  creatures,  which 
chng  and  stick  to  them.    The  loaded    twigs  are 
transferred  to  little  trays  or  platforms,  the  operation 
being  conducted  as  gently  as  possible,  in  order  to 
avoid  hurting  the  insects,  which  are  then  deposited 
upon  fresh  leaf-strewn  elates,  and  the  twigs  which 
served  for  their  removal  taken  away.     A  newer  and 
belter  method  has,  however,  been  adopted  by  a  few 
of  the  most  skilful  breeders  of  the  Ardecbe.     1  saw 
the  apparatus    employed   in   the    beautifully- fitted 
magnannerie  of  M.  Giraud,  the  proprietor  of  the  fine 
old  feudal  castle  of  Chateaubourg,  one  of  the  most 
striking  objects  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone 
in  nearing  Valence  from  Lyons.     The  contrivance 
consisted  in  sheets  of  pierced  paste-board,  fitted  to 
the  size  of  the  elates.    These,  covered  with  leaves, 
pre  placed  over  the  worms ;  the  creatures  climb  \o 
the  upper  surface,  and  are  carried    away,  to  bf 
laid  upon  new  claies;  the  process   being  repeated 
at  the  next  age,  while  the  sheets  successively  soiled, 
being  thus  deserted,  are  easily  freshened  and  cleaned, 
and  made  fit  for  further  use. 

nie  first  day  of  the  second  age  the  worms  must  be 
ranged  upon  a  square,  comprehending  about  74  feet. 
A  gentle  movement  of  the  head  is  the  signal  that 
they  are  up,  stirring,  and  ready  to  resume  their  o 
reer  of  mulberry-leaf  devouring.  A  meal  is  accor- 
dinly  served  out,  after  they  have  been  about  an  boor 
and  a  half  on  their  new  shelves.  During  the  day 
the  creatures  eat  about  nine  pounds  of  leaves,  and 
are  usually  brisk  and  lively  in  their  movements 
On  the  seconil  day  of  the  second  age  the  allowance 
of  leaves  is  increased  at  once  to  thirty  pounds,  ad- 
ministered as  usual  in  four  repasts,  with  six  hour*' 
interval  between  each  ;  great  care  is  taken  that  lie 
quantity  consumed  by  each  worm  shall  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  equal.    When  an  undue  concourse  of  li- 
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sects  to  any  particular  point  takes  place,  the  sur- 
plusage is  lifted  upon  twigs,  and  set  down  in  more 
thinly  inhabited  parts  of  the  claie.  The  third  day 
of  the  second  age  the  worms  eat  about  33lb8.  of 
leaves.  In  the  morning  they  are  ravenous,  and 
devour  the  greater  proportion  of  the  quantity. 
Towards  evening  their  ap])etite  falls  rapidly  off,  and 
symptoms  of  torpidity  begin  again  to  appear,  the 
worms  lying  listlessly  upon  the  leaves,  holding  their 
heads  erect,  and  refusing  aliment.  Next  day — the 
fourth  of  the  second  age— 9lbs.  of  leaves  provide 
for  the  wants  of  those  insects  which  have  not 
filrcndy  became  torpid.  During  the  day  they  fall 
asleep  by  thousands  ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first 
t  hauge,  they  burst  their  skins  for  the  most  part  in 
the  night.  The  worms  are  now  six  hues  in  length. 
After  the  first  change,  3,240  weighed  an  ounce. 
Now  GlO  suffice  to  balance  the  weight.  As  these 
chnn<^es  take  place  the  worms  excrete  more  matter, 
and  lecjuire  more  air,  at  a  lower  temperature.  The 
venlilalion,  therefore,  is  or  ought  to  be,  carefully  at- 
tended to. 

Upon  attaining  the  third  age,  the  space  to  be 
allotted  to  the  insects  is  about  174  square  feet. 
It  is  a  sign  that  they  are  thoroughly  wakened  up 
if  liicy  move  their  heads  and  bodies,  in  curiously 
undulating  sweeps,  when  breathed  or  blown  upon, 
'i'hc  occurrence  of  this  phenomenon  is  held  to  be  the 
t  ymptom  of  their  entry  upon  the  active  period  of 
their  third  age.  The  first  day  15lhs.of  leaves,  and 
as  many  of  tender  young  twigs,  are  supphed.  The 
assistants  now  wear  baskets  suspended  from  their 
ne(  ks,  containing  the  food  which  they  distribute 
carefully  over  all  the  elates.  During  the  day  as 
much  as  60 lbs.  ol  leaves  are  distributed,  and  the 
worms  increase  in  size  very  fast,  their  dimensions 
becoming  visibly  greater  every  hour.  The  second 
day  they  eat  90 lbs.  of  leaves,  the  greater  proportion 
l>Ling  given  in  the  evening.  The  attendants  must 
now  be  busy  enlarging  the  space  which  the  worms 
occupy,  aud  separating  each  as  much  us  ix)8sible 
from  its  fellow.  The  third  day  nearly  100  lbs.  of 
leaves  are  consumed,  the  greater  quantity  during  the 
morning.  Towards  night  the  insects  are  relapsing 
aj^.iiainto  their  periodical  time  of  stupor;  but,  sleep- 
in :;  or  waking,  their  bulk  continues  to  increase 
steadily.  The  fourth  day  52 lbs.  of  leaves  suffice. 
l>y  evening  many  of  the  insects  are  asleep ;  those 
which  still  show  symptoms  of  a  desire  for  food  are 
fed,  little  by  little,  with  sprinkled  handfulls  of  leaves 
—  a  tedious  and  harassing  operation.  For  the  fifth 
day  27 lbs.  of  leaves  are  necessary.  On  the  sixth 
day  all  the  worms  are  torjiid.  By  this  time,  they 
have  incieased  to  the  length  of  twelve  lines,  and 
small  legs  and  claws  have  developed  themselves. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  third  a«re,  the  pattering 
cif  their  little  claws  upon  the  leaves,  as  the  in- 
sects climb  upon  them  to  feed,  can  be  distinctly 
heard.  The  noise  has  been  compared  to  a  fall 
of  rain  in  a  wood,  and  to  the  burning  of  young 
branches. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  age,  the 
worms  require  a  square  space  of  not  less  than  four 
hundred  and  twelve  feet,  and  the  importance  of  fresh 
and  pure  air  becomes  greater  from  day  to  day.  In 
some  eBtabli«<hment9  the  previous  stsg^es  of  life  have 
been  passed  by  the  worms  in  a  smidlpr  atelier  than 


the  great  one  to  which  they  are  now  removed  ;  bu 
this  plan  is  by  no  means  needful,  and  is  only  re- 
sorted to  by  very  scientific  breeders  who  pay  great 
attention  to  the  atmospheric  requirements  of  their 
charge.  In  general,  the  animals  spin  their  cocoons 
upon  the  claiet,  and  in  the  chamber  to  which  they 
were  transported  from  the  hatching-roorr,  while  in 
many  instances  one  single  apar;ment  only  has  been 
employed  for  the  whole  process.  The  worms  eat 
on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  age  about  100 lbs.  of 
leaves  and  tender  branches.  Their  removal  to  their 
fresh  claiet  employs  several  people,  as  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  the  work  should  be  well  and  speedily 
performed.  In  this  age  the  leaf  is  given  without 
being  cut,  as  in  the  previous  stages,  and  the  worms 
are  generally  thriving,  vigorous,  and  full  of  life, 
climbing  actively  upon  the  leaves.  The  skin  of  the 
creatures  is  gradually  growing  white.  On  the 
second  day  of  the  fourth  age  105  lbs.  of  leaves  are 
given  in  unequal  portions,  the  last  meal  being  the 
largest.  The  next  day  225  lbs.  of  leaves  are  dis- 
tributed, and  the  third  day  25 5 lbs.,  the  three  first 
repasts  being  about  75  lbs.  weight  each.  The  worms 
are  now  quite  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  On  the  fifth 
day  of  the  fourth  age  the  appetite  falls  off,  and  only 
1 28  lbs.  of  leaves  are  distributed,  the  first  me.l  being 
the  greatest.  Towards  evening  the  worms  have 
fallen  for  the  most  part  asleep,  and  35 lbs.  of  leaves 
suffice  for  the  few  who  feel  in  a  lively  condition  next 
morning.  The  change  of  skin  takes  place  as  usual 
in  the  night,  ihe  insects  being  now  so  large  that 
thirty-five  of  them  weigh  an  ounce.  Straw  fires 
are  lighted  so  as  to  produce  great  blaze  with  little 
heat,  and  other  means  are  taken  to  stir  and  puiify 
the  air,  as  the  worms  are  now  undergoing  their 
change  to  the  fifth  and  last,  and  most  important  age. 
The  ages  already  past  are  coWed  frezes,  les  petites 
frezes  ;  the  fifth  is  the  grande  freze,  and  upon  the 
progress  then  made  by  the  insects  depends  in  a 
great  measure  the  success  of  the  breeding. 

In  the  fifth  age  the  worms  are  grown  so  large, 
and  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  is  so  great,  tliat 
unless  proper  ])recautions  be  taken  the  air  of  the 
mngnonnaries  becomes  offensively  putrid.  In  too 
many  instances  these  precautions  are  either  neglect- 
ed or  inefficiently  observed,  and  the  worms  and 
their  keepers  both  suffer  the  bad  consequences.  On 
the  return  of  vitality  a  square  place,  otnear  920  feet 
of  claies,  is  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
insects.  I  ought  to  observe  that,  in  arranging  them 
on  their  new  beds,  after  each  change  of  skin,  they 
do  not  occupy  the  whole  additional  space  at  once. 
Room  is  left  for  spreading  them  out,  as  they  wax 
thicker  and  longer,  the  creatures  being  generally 
arranc^ed  at  each  end  of  the  rlaifi,  with  a  vacant  space 
in  the  centre.  On  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  age  the 
worms  lake,  in  twigs  and  leaver,  about  180  lbs.  of 
food.  The  second  day,  at  least  270 lbs.  are  furnish- 
ed, the  last  meal  being  the  greatest.  I'he  worms 
are  growing  rapidly,  and  becoming  white.  The 
third  day  the  mulberry  allowance  is  420 lbs. — the 
last  meal  consisting  of  about  120  lbs.  Many  of  the 
insects  are  now  26  or  27  lines  long.  The  next  day 
they  consume  about  540 lbs.  of  leaves,  waxing  strong 
and  vigorous,  and  the  length  increasing  to  32  or  33 
lines.  The  fifth  day  sees  810  lbs.  of  leaves  devoured. 
resides  which  f^mall  extra  aUowances  are  frequently 
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fpven  if  the  animals  seem  unsatisfied.  'I'he  next 
da;  the  warmH  attain  the  height  of  their  degustatoiy 
proivesB,  eating  very  nearly  1,000  lbs.  of  leaves, 
spread  over  fixe  or  six  meals.  Many  of  them  are 
now  more  than  2  inches  in  length.  The  seventh 
day  900  lbs.  of  leaves  are  given — the  quantity  at  each 
meal  decreasing.  On  this  day  the  creatures  attain 
their  greatest  size  and  vigour — sixteen  worms 
weighing  an  ounce  ;  their  weight  having  in  seven 
daya  increased  5ve-fotd,  and  their  length  become  at 
least  double.  I'he  eighth  day  they  require  only 
660lbi.  of  food.  They  are  dow  going  down  hill  in 
appetite,  wdgbt  and  vigour,  and  are  aaauming  a 
yellowish  tinge,  which  denotes  the  approach  of  per- 
fect maturity.  The  ninth  day  500  lbs.  of  food  suf- 
fices. On  the  tenth  day  the  insects  commonly 
show  eymntoras  of  desire  to  weave  their  cocoons. 
They  climb  upon  the  leaves  without  eating,  move 
their  heads  as  though  seeking  something,  and 
begin  to  crawl  towards  all  perpendicular  surfaces. 
The  cluies  upon  which  the  cocoons  are  spun  have 
then  to  be  set  up.  I  have  alreai^  explained,  in  ge- 
neral terms,  that  they  consist  of  furzy  branches  of 
small  twigs,  arranged  upright  betiveen  the  claUi,  so 
that  the  worms  can  easily  climb  into  them.  'I'he 
■kill  of  the  attendant  is  shown  in  arranging  the  claiea 
so  as  to  cause  them  to  be  as  slight  an  obstruction  to 
the  ventilation  as  possible.  I'he  meals  are  now 
greatly  reduced.  Over  feeding  has  a  tendency  to 
retard  the  desire  to  mount  the  c/oiej.  Twigs  and 
small  Slicks  are  now  scattered  all  along  the  claiei, 
so  that  the  worms  crawling  upon  them  are  easily 
distinguished,  and  are  moved  at  once  to  the  bottom 
of  the  brushwood  rows.  As  a  general  rule,  healthy 
worms  finish  their  cocoons  iu  three  or  four  days 
after  they  have  set  fairly  to  work  ;  but  in  general  the 
taskof  gathering  does  not  commence  until  the  eighth 
or  ninth  day  after  the  insects  have  begun  to  climb. 
In  large  establishments  several  hand^  are  usually 
employed  in  the  task.  Of  the  whole  quantity  of  co- 
coons about  the  sixtieth  part  is  kept  for  the  sake  of 
the  eggs  for  next  year,  A  pound  of  cocoons 
gives  an  ounce  of  eggs— in  some  cases  even  more. 
These  are,  of  course,  kept  till  the  chryealia  makes 
its  way  in  hie  newbutterHy  dress  thiough  thegnawn 
silk.  The  creatures  arc  for  the  most  part  too 
weak  to  6y,  and  after  the  female  has  been  impreg- 
nated, and  has  deposited  hereggs  upon  cloth  spread 
out  for  the  purpose,  the  brief  but  useful  life  of  the 
longest  surviving  silkworm  is  over.  'I'he  others  have 
been  stitled  in  the  cocoons,  and  their  silken  web 
spun  ofi'from  around  them. 

The  rules  of  feeding  which  I  have  given  above 
are  those  obsen'ed  by  the  most  successful  breeders 
of  Italy  and  France.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the 
exact  weights  of  food  adduced  are  slightly  added 
to  or  diminished  according  to  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  case,  'i'hegeneral  result, 
however,  as  to  the  quantity  of  food  and  the  quantity 
of  silk,  may  be  thus  staled  ;  about  lOOlba.  of  leaf 
give  nearly  bibs,  of  cocoons  ;  S  lbs.  of  cocoons  give 
about  18  ounces  of  pure  cocoons,  deducting 
the  worm  and  all  impurities  ;  and  these  \U 
ounces  of  pore  cocoons  give  about  8  ounces 
of  spun  silk.  The  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the 
cocoon  tothatof  the  leaf  is  thus  about  1  to  90  ; 
the  proportion  of  the  spun  silk  to  the  weight  of  the 


leaf  about  1  to  150.    The  price  of  cocoons  range 
per  pound  from  3  francs  to  2)  francs. 

In  the  breeding  of  silkworms  the  metayer  syslem 
is  not  uncommon  :  the  farnter  finds  the  work,  and 
the  proprietor  the  leaves — the  two  dividing  the  pro- 
ceeds, France  anuually  produces  about  8,000,000 
kilogrammes  of  raw  silk;  and  of  her  84  departments, 
as  many  as  60  grow  mulberries,  to  a  fi^reater  or  less 
extent,  for  the  use  of  the  silkworms   bred  within 


ANIMAL  INSTINCT— Ctn  iniects  talk  •  Thii 
may  Indeed  teem  ■  itrauge  qneitlaB  to  those  vlio 
woulil  tinilt  the  mesniag  of  the  word  to  the  capibitili 
of  cxprctiinK  idea*  by  mesns  of  artienlate  soand^  ; 
DCverthelcas  a  little  reflectiOD  will  eODilnce  anyone  vto 
is  couversant  with  the  habits  of  thcK  creatures  that, 
tlinugb  they  may  hare  no  tongaen,  they  can  expms 
lhcm»eU es  in  some  way  or  other,  '  with  most  mincu- 
toua  organ.'  Various  ef  perlments  mii{ht  be  qnoled  in 
proor  uf  this  asirrlion  ;  let  as,  however,  select  one  or 
two  which  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  dispute  about  the 
matter.  Any  one  who  finds  himself  in  tbe  vicinity  uf 
an  ants'  neat  may  Boon  be  coDvlnced  that  thc*e  iadui. 
tduus  little  labourers  are  by  no  mcaDS  destitate  of  the 
power  of  communlcstjng  iaforiuatiDD  to  each  othtt 
relallic  to  the  affiiirs  of  Ibcir  commonwealth.  LpI 
him,  for  eiBm|ile,  place  a  heap  of  fi>od  in  the  neiili. 
Iwurbood  of  tbe  anthill,  and  watch  the  proceeding! 
of  ila  inmates.  A  aUort  lime  will  proUibly  elapte  be- 
fore Ihe  diacaTcry  or  the  treaaure,  but  at  length  aomF 
wandcier,  In  his  morning's  ramble,  has  the  good  for- 
tune to  stumble  upon  it.  What  iloei  he  do  ?  He 
docs  nut,  like  an  isolated  iadivlclual  incapable  of  aik- 
Ing  fur  BiaisUnce,  begin  at  once  the  task  of  re-remoi- 
Ing  tbe  heap,  but  on  the  contrary,  oS*  he  seauipert 
with  the  glad  intelligenee,  and  ruaaing  his  head 
agunat  that  of  every  ant  he  meets,  manages  in  some 
myaterious  way,  nut  only  to  intimate  the  fact  of  Ibe 
diicorery,  but  also  to  (five  information  relative  to  the 
localily  where  the  proviaion*  may  be  found, for  speedily 
it  will  t>e  acen  that  troops  ofportera,  aummoned  at  the 
call  of  the  firat  finder,  haalen  to  the  spot,  and  all  ij 
scliiity  and  bustle  until  tbe  store  is  tafely  warehouMd 
in  tiie  HDt-liill.  Another  alill  more  atriking  instance  a( 
the  posseaslon  of  a  capability  of  apreadlng  Intelligenee, 
and  that  uf  a  lomewbat  abatruse  character,  ia  fumiihnl 
by  experiment*  that  have  been  made  by  Uuber  and 
□tbcia  upon  beea.  Every  one  is  aware  that  the  qiiwo- 
bee  la  an  object  of  the  greatest  aolicitude  and  atlentian 
to  all  the  workers  of  the  hive,  and  yet,  among  to 
many  tbousand?,  all  bually  employed  in  difTerent  and 
dblant  parts  of  the  colony.  It  would  appear  impossible 
for  llicm  [0  aacerlain,  at  leait  before  the  lapse  of  a 
canelderable  time,  whether  >be  was  absent  from  amoni; 
them  or  not.  In  order  to  ace  whether  beea  had  any 
power  of  conveying  news  of  Ihia  kind,  the  qQcen-t>ia; 
has  been  steultbily  and  quietly  abatraeted  from  tbe 
hive  ;  but  here,  as  eltewlicre,  ill  news  wa*  found  to  fly 
apace.  For  some  half-tiuur  or  ao  llie  luia  aeemnl  n>.t 
to  have  been  ascertained,  but  the  progrefsircij-iu- 
creasiug  buzz  of  agitation  gradually  announced  the 
growing  alarm,  until  ahoilly  the  whole  hive  was  in  an 

■oar,  und  all  its  buay  occupants  were  aeen  ponrin; 


forth  1 


ir  legior 


irios 
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iger  to  avenge  with  their  stlngi  the  insult  offervd  to 
tncir  sovereign.  On  restoring  the  captured  queen  TO 
her  subjects,  with  equal  secrecy,  the  tumolt  speedily 
SDbuded,  and  the  ordiasry  buainess  of  the  commonity 
was  resumed,  as  before  the  oecurrenee, — JVol.  Jli*l. 
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UPPER  CANADA. 

The  total  number  of  acres  of  land  held  in  Canada 
West  is  9,823,233,  of  which  are  under  cultivation 
3,697,724,  under  crop  2,274,586,  in  pasture  1,367,649, 
gardens  55,489,  wild  land  6,125,509.  There  are  cropped 
in  wheat  782,115  acres,  and  the  produce  is  12,692,852 
bushels.  The  county  which  possesses  the  largest  num- 
ber of  occupied  acres  is  York,  with  390,525  ;  the  same 
count  J  has  likewise  the  largest  number  of  acres  in  wheat, 
viz.,  50,147,  producing  991,608  bushels.  The  smallest 
number  of  acres  in  wheat  is  the  county  of  Bruce,  where 
only  489  acres  are  cultivated  for  this  crop  ;  but  as  these 
acres  produce  9,796  bushels,  or  an  average  of 
20.3  bushels  per  acre,  Bruce  has  the  honour  of 
being  by  a  trifle  the  most  fertile  wheat  county  in  the 
Province;  York  comes  next,  with  an  average  of 
19.71  bushels  per  acre ;  and  Brant,  Durham,  Hal- 
ton,  Huron,  Oxford,  Stormont,  and  Wentworth,  all 
show  a  product  either  within  a  fraction  more  or  less  of 

19  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  county  which  exhibits  the 
smallest  average  per  acre  is  Lennox,  with  5,046  acres, 
producing  30,281  bushels,  little  more  than  6  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  average  for  the  whole  of  Upper  Canada 
is  14.90  bushels  per  acre. 

The  total  number  of  occupiers  is  99,860,  of  whom 
3,080  held  more  than  200  acres,  18,421  from  100  to 
200  acres,  48,027  from  50  to  100  acres,   18,467  from 

20  to  50  acres,  1,889  from  10  to  20  acres,  and  9,976 
10  acres  or  under.  By  far  the  largest  number  of  hold- 
ings, therefore,  are  those  of  parcels  between  50  and  100 
acres. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  crops  other  than 
wheat  for  the  whole  of  Upper  Canada  : — Barley,  29,916 
acres,  625,875  bushels — 20.98  bushels  per  acre ;  rye, 
38,968  acres,  479,651  bushels— 12.34  bushels  per  acre; 
peas,  192,109  acres,  2,873,394  bushels— >14,9  bushels 
per  acre;  oats,  421,684  acres,  11,193,844  bushels — 
26.54  bushels  per  acre;  buckwheat,  44,265  acres, 
639,334  bushels — 14.51  bushels  per  acre  ;  Indian  corn, 
70,571  acres,  1,696,513  bush. — 24.05  bushels  per  acre ; 
pjtatoes,  77,672  acres,  4,989,475  bushels- 64  bushels 
per  acre;  turnips,  17,135  acres,  3,644,942  bushels — 
212.72  bushels  per  acre. 

The  following  is  returned  as  the  gross  produce  in 
other  crops  : — Clover  and  all  grass  seeds,  42,460  bush. ; 
carrots,  174,895  bush. ;  mangold  wurtzel,  54,226 
bush.  ;  beans,  18,109  bush. ;  hops,  113,064  lbs. ;  hay, 
681,782  tons;  flax  or  hemp,  50,650  lbs-;  tobacco, 
764,476  lbs. ;  wool,  2,699,964  lbs. ;  maple  sugar, 
3,581,505  lbs.;  cider,  701,612  gallons;  fulled  cloth, 
527,466  yards  ;  linen,  14,958  yards;  flannel,  1,169,301 
yards. 

The  following  is  the  census  of  cattle:  — Bulls,  oxen, 
or  steers,  193,982 ;  milch  cows,  296,924 ;  calves  or 
heifers,  254,988;  horses,  203,300;  sheep,  968,022; 
pigs,  569,237. 


Produce  of  cattle,  vix. : — Butter,  15,976,315  lbs.; 
cheese,  2,226,776  lbs.;  beef,  817,746  barrels;  pork, 
528,129  barrels.    And  47,589  barrels  of  fish  were  cured. 

LOWER  CANADA. 

The  whole  number  of  acres  held  in  Canada  East  is 
8,113,915.  Of  these  are  under  cultivation  3,605,317, 
under  crop  2,072,953,  under  pasture  1,508,355,  gardens 
30,209,  wood  or  wild  land  4,508,398.  There  are 
cropped  in  wheat  427,111  acres,  which  produced 
3,075,868  bushels. 

The  county  which  possesses  the  largest  quantity  of 
cultivated  land  is  Dorchester,  with  479,712  acres  ;  and 
that  with  the  greatest  quantity  of  wheat  is  Huntington, 
with  40,229  acres,  and  241,171  bushels;  the  smallest 
number  of  cultivated  acres  are  in  Gaspe,  viz.,  92,210, 
producing  also  the  smallest  quantity  of  wheat,  or  641 
acres,  and  3,418  bushels.  Stanstead  grows  most  wheat 
to  the  acre  of  any  county  of  Lower  Canada,  having 
4,851  acres  in  wheat,  and  62,882  bushels— 12.96 
bushels  per  acre ;  the  county  producing  the  smallest 
quantity  per  acre  is  L' Islet,  from  which  the  return  is 
15,531  acres,  67,912  bushels,  or  4.38  bushels  per  acre  ; 
after  Stanstead,  Missisquoi  and  Sherbrooke  are  the 
most  fertile  counties  in  wheat,  both  producing  more 
than  12.5  bushels  per  acre.  The  total  production  of 
wheat  in  Lower  Canada  is  427,111  acres,  and  3,075,868 
bushels— 7.2  bushels  per  acre. 

The  total  number  of  occupiers  of  land  is  94,449 ;  of 
these  4,585  hold  more  than  200  acres;  18,608  more 
than  100  acres,  37,885  from  50  to  100  acres,  2,701 
from  20  to  50  acres,  and  13,261  10  acres  and  under; 
the  largest  number  of  occupiers,  therefore,  are  those 
of  from  50  to  100  acres. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  crops,  other  than 
wheat,  for  Lower  Canada : — Barley,  42,927  acres, 
668,626  bushels— 15  bushels  per  acre;  rye,  46,007 
acres,  341,443  bushels — 7.87  busheli  per  acre;  peas, 
165,192  acres,  1,182,190  bushels— 7.16  bushels  per 
acre ;  oato,  590,422  acres,  8,967,594  bushels— 15  bush, 
per  acre ;  buckwheat,  51,781  acres,  530,417  bushels— 
10.24  bushels  per  acre ;  Indian  com,  22,669  acres, 
400,287  bushels — 17.69  bushels  per  acre;  potatoes, 
73,244  acres,  4,456,111  bushels— 60.08  bushels  per 
acre ;  turnips,  3,897  acres,  369,909  bushels — 95  busheb, 
per  acre. 

The  following  is  returned  as  the  gross  produce  in  other 
crops: — Clover  and  all  bay  seeds,  18,921  bush. ;  carrots, 
82,338  bush.;  mangold  wnrzel,  103,999  bush.;  beans, 
23,602 bush.;  hops,  111,158  lbs.;  bay,  965,653  tons ;  flax 
or  hemp,  1,867,016  lbs. ;  tobacco,  488,652  lbs. ;  wool, 
1,430,976  lbs. ;  maple  sugar,  6,190,694  lbs. ;  cider, 
53,297  gals. ;  fulled  cloth,  780,891  yards ;  linen, 
887,528  yards;  flannel,  860,850  ysrds. 

The  following  is  the  censas  of  cattle,  &c.,  viz. : — Bulls, 
oxen,  or  steers,  111,819  ;  milch  cows,  294,514  ;  calvet 
or  heifers,  180,317;  horses,  236,077;  sheep.  629,827; 
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l>iga,  2oG,2l9  ;  bultcr,  9,037,152  lbs.  ;  dicoo,  011,01 1 
lbs. ;  beef,   68,747  brls.  ;  fibh,  cured,  48,303. 

Dorchester  grew  the  most  barley,  viz.,  190,799  bush. ; 
Reiuooaki  moit  rye,  56,304  bush. ;  Huntingdon  moit 
joas,  127,083  bush.  ;  Berthu  r  most  oats,  665,509  bush. ; 
Sherbrookc  most  buckwheat,  61,589  bush.;  Missisqiioi 
most  Indiin  corn,  42,394  bush.  ;  Mortreal  most  pota- 
toes, 310,598  bush. ;  Portncuf  most  hay,  56,763  tons; 
Berthier  most  flax  or  hemp,  92,407  lbs. ;  and  most 
tobacco,  67,174  lbs. ;  Beauhamois  most  wool,  74,354 
lbs. ;  Sherbrooke  mobt  maple  sugar,  421,932  lbs. 

The  greatest  nuiuber  of  bulls,  oxen,  and  sleeis  arc  in 
Dorchester,  viz.,  9,274;  aUo  of  milch  cows,  16,102; 
and  of  horses,  60,436;  and  of  sheep,  36,416;  Btauhar- 
Dois  most  calves,  11,204;  and  most  pigs,  14,378;  and 
the  greatest  quantity  of  butter,  946,371  lbs.,  the  next 
largest  county  making  only  594,817  lbs.;  Missisquoi 
cirrietf  the  pidm  in  cheese,  making  190,788  lbs. ;  Stan- 
stead  packs  most  beef,  31,432  brls.;  Reinonski  most 
pork,  66,794  brls. 

Comparative  Recapitulation. 

Upper  Canndft.  Lower  Canada. 

Acn  s.  Acres. 

LaiHis  wcupied 9,823.232  8  113,915 

Lancia  cultivated     3.677.724  3,60^,31 7 

Lands  cropped        2,274.51:6  2,072,953 

Pu&turc   1,364.649  1,502,355 

Gardens 55,489  30,209 

Wild  lauds 6,123,509  4,508,398 

Acres  iu   wheit 782,115  427,111 

Bush.  Busb. 

Wheat 12.692,952  3,076,858 

per  acre 14  90  7'20 

Wheat  in  best  county 

per  acre 2030  1296 

Barley 025,875  668,626 

per  acre 2093  15 

Rye 479,651  341.343 

per  acre 1234  7*87 


Upper  Cdi.add. 
I  Bash. 

Peas 2,873,294 

per  acre 14*90 

Oats    11,193,844 

per  acre   26*54 

Buckwheat 639,884 

per  acre 14*51 

Indian   Com 1,696,518 

per  acre 2405 

Potatoes 4,981,475 

per  acre 64 

Turnips  3.644,942 

per  acre  212 

Orasj  42,460 

Carrots    174,8?5 

Min^oU   Wursel  54.226 

Beaas 18.109 

Toua. 
Hav 681,782 

L»8. 

Batter 15.9/6  315 

Hops    113.064 

Cheese 2,226.776 

Flax  and  ilcaip 50,651 

Tobacco 764,476 

Wool 2.699,961 

Maple    Sugar 3,581,?05 

Yards. 

Fulled  Cloth   527.466 

Linen 14,955 

Flaancl    1,169,301 

Head. 

Bulls,  &c 139,932 

Milch    Cows 296..024 

Calves  sud  Heifers 254.983  180.317 

Horaci    203.300  23n,S  ?7 

Sheep 968,022  €2^,^21 

Pigs 569,237  256,219 

It  must  be  remembered  ihat  throughout  the  greater 

part  of  Lower  Canada  (he   acres   are   arpents  aad  iht 

bushels  mcnots.     An  arpent  is  about  one- seveLth  lets 

than  an  acre,  and  a  menot  about  one-eighth  more  than  a 

bushel. —Montreal  Herald. 


Lower  Cinif^.i. 
Bu^. 
1.182,190 

7*1 : 

8,967,594 

15 

530,417 

lOi:i 

400,287 

17  eo 

4,456.111 

60  OS 
369,909 
93 
18,0il 
82,.'J3.S 

loi.ona 

26.302 

T-:<. 

965,'"  3 
Lbi. 

0.637.1u2 
111.153 
511,051 

1,867.01b 
483.652 

1.43«.i.976 

e,190.C91 
Yard*. 
7iiO,891 
8fc0,52d 
86U.S50 
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FARMING     NEAR    THE    GOLD    FIELDS. 


The  Carlisle  Patriot  publishes  the  following  letter, 
dated  Glassonby,  near  Kineton,  Mount  Macedon, 
Victoiia,  Australia,  from  Mr.  John  Palmer:  — 

"  We  have  had  splendid  health  since  wo  came  to  this 
colony,  and  both  myself  and  family  arc  in  good  health 
at  the  time  I  am  writing  this.  We  are  all  abundantly 
thankful  that  we  are  in  this  plentiful  land,  where  there 
need  be  no  want  with  proper  care  and  endeavour.  Here 
is  the  place  where  the  industrious  are  rewarded  for 
their  toil.  There  are  no  taxes,  no  tithes  to  pay,  and 
every  one  is  as  free  aa  the  air  he  breathes.  I  would 
not  return  to  England  for  the  two  best  estates  in 
Glassonby,  that  is,  to  be  tied  to  live  on  them,  and 
leave  this  colony  for  ever — not  that  I  am  boasting  of  my 
riches.  It  has  been  all  outlay  since  I  came  here.  The 
first  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  buy  land ;  then  to  build  a 
house,  and  the  land  to  fence  ;  then  the  timber  to  clear 
off  it.  The  clearing  and  fencing  cost  308  an  acre.  I 
have  now  60  acres  cleared,  and  24  in  crop.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  have  80  acres  in  crop  next  year,  60  acres  of 
wheat  and  20  of  oati  and  potatoes.  Considering  it  my 
duty  to  give  you  some  information  respecting  this  colony, 


I  intend  to  write  the  truth  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible.    1 
will  first  give  you  information  regarding    agricnltare. 

i  Farmers  here  plough  and  sow  six  or  eigbt  years  in  sac- 
cession   without  any  management,  and  get   very  good 

\  crops.  The  land  then  gets  dirty,  vrhcn  they  take  a  fres^ 
lot  and  break  it  up,  the  other  lying  without  sowing  3\t 
seeds.     The  land  produces  two  crops  of  oats  with  once 

I  ploughing  and  sowing.  The  farmers  never  think  v( 
summer*working  the  land.  Potatoes  are  planted  with- 
out any  manure,  and  produce  very  good  crops.  He 
average  price  of  grain  is  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  bushel : 
wheat  sells  at  that ;  but  this  season  it  is  from  6s.  to  12s  ,os 
account  of  being  to  much  injured  by  droughty  weather; 
3s.  and  5^.  have  been  the  average  prices  for  summer  oils, 
but  they  have  risen  to  8s.  and  98.,  everything  beingverr 
high  on  account  of  the  gold  diggings.  T^abourers  can- 
not be  got  under  10s.  per  day  ;  they  are  all  off  to  tbs 
gold  mines.  I  will  now  give  you  information  on  tke 
subject  of  grazing — what  is  called  here  '  squatting.' 
There  are  squatters  that  hold  from  20  to  60  square  milei 
for  tlleir  sheep  run  ;  they  pay  a  license  to  GorenimtBt 
of  £10  per  year,  also  Did.  per  head  for  ahe^.  Id.  lor  oa^ 
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lie,  and  14(1.  for  horses.  They  never  account  for  nrar  the 
quantity  of  stock  they  have  on  their  runs.  It  is  a  profit  • 
able  game.  Their  profits  are  from  £1,000  to  £9,000. 
yearly.  Some  of  tliem  have  as  many  as  40,000  sheep 
and  3,000  to  5,000  head  of  cattle  and  a  great  many 
horses.  Many  of  the  squatters  that  ^ere  not  worth  £l 
wlicn  they  landeJ  in  the  colony  eight  or  ten  years  ago, 
are  now  in  possession  of  j^30,000  to  ;^40,000.  The 
stations  were  obtainable  on  favourable  terms  at  that  time. 
Many  have  sold  the  good-will  of  the  run,  with^their  stock 
of  sheep,  :ind  i cturned  to  England  independent.  Men 
that  were  only  servants  when  their  masters  failed  nine 
years  ago — stock  rising  to  such  a  high  price  and  then 
falling  again,  causing  their  failure — received  from 
Governuietit  in  lieu  of  the  wages  due  to  them  the  stations 
of  thtir  former  employers,  with  the  sheep  thereon  at  Is. 
a  he  id,  and  in  this  way  were  raised  to  great  importance 
nad  wealth.  Wc  have  now  got  a  colonial  Legislature, 
aud  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  an  alteration  made 
in  the  squatting  regulations,  as  an  extensive  emigration 
is  looked  for  from  England  on  account  of  the  gold  dis- 
c  )vcrirs.  Tliesc  .ire  the  richest  gold  mines  in  the  world. 
At  the  time  I  am  writinsf  there  are  about  20,000  diggers 
at  Mount  Altx.sridcr,  only  IS  miles  from  where  I  live. 
The  diggers  seldom  make  less  than  from  £40  to  £60  per 
week,  but  1  atn  sorry  ro  say  that  two-thirds  of  them  are 
doing  themselves  harm  both  in  body  and  soul ;  there  are, 
however,  some,  although  a  femaller  proportion,  who  take 
care  of  their  carr;ings.  Four  of  my  sons  have  been  two 
months  at  the  diggings,  and  have  got  me  £1,000  sterling 
of  the  precious  metal.  Merchants,  mechanics,  and  men 
of  all  occupations,  are  now  at  the  gold  mines.  The  large 
towns  are  almost  deserted  *,  every  one  is  searching  for 
this  precious  metal.  There  is  gold  in  abundance  all  over 
the  colony.  There  arc  many  places  where  they  arc 
digging  for  gold  besides  Mount  Alexander  in  the  Victoria 
colony,  but  none  more  rich  than  Ballarat,  about  40  miles 
from  my  residence.  There  are  two  Government  escorts 
that  run  from  the  mines  at  Mount  Alexander  to  Mel- 
bourne once  a  week  with  gold.  Th^s  week  they  took 
28  cwt.  The  escort  being  overladen,  on  meeting  the 
mail  from  Melbourne,  they  were  obliged  to  be  assisted 
with  the  mail  horses.  My  daughter  Margnnt  was  coming 
by  tho  mail  at  the  time,  and  was  an  eye  witness  of  this. 
There  is  much  pold  tent  by  private  hands  ;  many  take 
their  own  to  Melbourne  nnd  Geelong.  There  are  a 
number  of  gold  jobbers  to  buy  it  at  the  mines  and  s  '11 
it  in  the  towns,  and  in  this  way  make  good  profits.  The 
diggers  are  protected  by  police  stationed  at  the  diggings. 
A  guard  of  nine  mounted  troopers  accompany  each 
escort  to  the  town ;  they  are  all  armed  to  the  teeth. 
A  good  many  diggers  generally  go  down  with  the 
escort,  with  their  own  gold,  on  good  horses, 
and  armed  with  rifle  .  The  diggers  pay  SOs.  a-month 
to  the  Government  for  lieensea  and  protection. 
I  will  now  leave  the  gold  subject,  and  give  you 
information  on  some  other  things.  I  can  truly  say  that 
this  is  the  best  country  nnder  the  sun  for  the  industri- 
ous labourer.  It  is  a  pity  there  arc  not  thousands  of 
luch  here,  as  there  is  plenty  of  employment  and  good 
wages.  This  is  the  land  where  no  one  need  repent  com- 
ing to.    Every  one  may  do  well  if  they  try,  and  are 


stcudy.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  every  one  w'tliout  ex- 
c  ption  will  got  riches,  but  their  industry  will  be  well 
rewarded.  I  often  do  iiy,  it  ia  such  a  pity  that  so  many 
are  starving  in  England.  Here  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  sheep  and  cattle  boiled  down  merely  for  their 
tallow,  as  there  are  no  mouths  to  eat  them.  I  cannot 
give  you  so  just  an  account  as  I  like  of  mechanics'  and 
labourers*  wages  at  the  present  time,  for  they  are  all 
gone  to  seek  gold,  but  any  that  are  employed  at  their 
own  trade  are  getting  208.  per  day.  Blacksmiths  get 
20s.  for  shoeing  a  horse,  and  other  trades  get  money  in 
the  same  proportion.  It  is  besides  the  finest  climate  in 
the  world,  neither  extremely  hot  nor  extremely  cold, 
and  good  land  in  abundance,  and  very  cheap.  Rather 
than  be  pinched  in  England,  come  here,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  I  do  not  rue  having  done  so.  Wc  are 
£1,000  better  than  the  day  wc  left  England;  many  may 
dispute  this,  but  it  is  a  fact.  The  bona  fide  cash  is  in 
the  bank  to  buy  land  with  at  the  first  Government  land 
sale.  I  have  now  200  acres  of  good  land,  which  I  pur- 
chased soon  after  I  landed.  A  man  emigrating  here 
with  a  strong  family,  steady,  and  industrious  in  their 
habits,  if  he  has  not  one  shilling  when  he  arrives,  is 
better  ofif  than  the  men  with  £1,000  in  his  pocket  with 
no  family,  or  one  90  young  that  he  has  all  to  hire. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  is  soon  a  £1,000  out. 
Any  man,  with  such  a  family  as  I  have,  be  he  who  he 
may,  may  consider  himself  worth  £1,000  the  day  he 
lands  in  this  colony.  There  is  an  Irishman  whom  I  am 
acquainted  with,  who  landed  here  four  years  ago,  with 
nothing  hut  a  family  of  nine  children  ;  this  same  man  1 
saw  at  the  last  Government  sale  wanting  to  buy  300  or 
400  acres  of  land.  He  told  me  he  had  saved  £500 
since  he  landed.  I  must  tell  you  that  a  dairy  is  a  good 
thing  here.  I  milk  14  cows  at  present,  and  I  intend  to 
increase  the  number  to  20  or  30.  We  sell  all  our  butter 
at  2s.  per  lb.,  and  I  have  had  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  bid  for  all 
the  cheese  I  have  ;  but  I  refused  it,  as  I  can  get  a  good 
deal  more.  I  know  you  people  in  England  will  dispute 
this,  but  I  write  the  truth.  I  am  living  55  miles  from 
Melbourne,  1  mile  from  Kyneton,  a  town  of  ten 
months'  standing,  with  a  populati(m  of  400  inhabitnnta. 
The  military  road  to  Melbourne  co:Ties  close  past  my 
hou?p,  so  you  see  I  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all  the 
traffic  to  and  from  the  mines.  In  comparison,  the  roads 
day  by  day  are  thronged  the  same  as  one  of  yours  on  a 
market  day.  I  am  about  to  84*nd  to  England  a  quan•^ 
tity  of  gold  to  the  amount  of  £700  to  get  coined  into 
sovereigns.  We  put  the  gold  into  the  Bank,  when  they 
advance  40i.  per  ounce  npon  it  until  the  coin  returni 
from  England.  Four  of  my  sons  obtained  this  in  six 
weeks  at  Mount  Alexander.  I  remember  you  once  say- 
ing to  mc,  near  '  Long  Meg,' that  you  would  never  go  out 
to  any  colony  to  get  riches,  as  you  would  be  sure  to  be 
disappointed.  My  answer  was.  Neither  would  I,  but  I 
think  it  will  be  better  for  my  family.  I  never,  how- 
ever, thought  of  getting  gold  in  pound  weights.  I  have 
much  reason  to  praise  and  be  thankful  to  God  for  provi- 
dentially moving  me  and  my  family  to  come  to  this  land 
of  plenty.  We  can  do  with  tens  of  thousandi ;  there  is 
bread  enough  and  to  spare.  Do  your  utmost  to  indooe 
your  honest,  well  disposed,  and  industrious  labourers  to 
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come  out  here.  If  they  have  not  one  farthing  left  when 
they  arrive  the  days  of  their  poverty  are  passed.  You 
farmers  who  are  losing  yoar  money   in  England,  come 

here  and  redeem  your  condition.     John  M would 

do  well  here,  and  every  man  in  his  circumstances.  His 
family  would  be  fresher  and  more  vigorous  on  landing 
on  these  beautiful  shores.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  voy- 
age, as  it  is  the  very  best  navigation,  and  the  Almighty 
is  God  of  the  seas  as  well  as  the  hind.  Let  a  good  ship 
be  chosen,  and  there  is  not  much  to  fear.  I  always  re- 
spect and  remember  you  with  gratitude  ever  since  you 
set  your  shoulder  to  me  as  my  friend.  T.  Glenton  and 
yourself,  I  acknowledge,  were  friends  in  need.  If  you 
can  be  the  means  of  persuading  any  of  your  industrious 
poor  to  emigrate  to  this  distant  colony,  it  will  be  a  bless- 


ing both  to  them  and  joarsdf  .  The  Barrett  is  now  ripe, 
and  the  crops  are  abundant  I  mutt  not  omit  tdling 
you  that  there  are  all  sorts  of  religious  societies  here,  the 
same  as  in  England.  You  can  worship  under  your  own 
vine  and  figtree.  I  promised  to  send  H.  Richardson  a 
letter,  but  I  hare  not  done  to.  Let  him  sec  this,  and 
any  one  else  you  think  proper. 

*•  I  do  conclude  with  a  great  desire  to  sec  as  many  come 
here  as  can  manage  to  do  so,  that  they  may  prove  for 
themselves  the  statements  I  have  made  in  this  letter.  I 
am  conscious  that  I  have  written  nothing  but  the  trudi. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  unduly  boast  of  that  success 
and  good  fortune  with  which  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to 
bless  me." 


REPORT   UPON  THE    POTATO    DISEASE   AND    ITS   CURE    BY   DRESSING   THE 

SEED   BEFORE   PLANTING. 

To  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Ayricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland, 


The  Secretary  reported  that  haviiig  had  a  call  frona  Mr. 
(leorge  Eaton,  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Butler,  Bart.,  ofBal- 
lintemple,  county  Carlow,  and  heard  the  former  explain  in 
detail  a  variety  of  experimenta  in  growing  potatoes,  whereby 
Eaton  atated  he  had  diacovered  a  mode  of  growing  perfectly 
healthy  tubera,  he  addreaaed  a  note  to  Sir  Thomaa  Butler  on 
the  aubject,  and  received  a  reply  atating  that  Eaton  had  auc- 
cceded  in  ao  dreaaing  and  planting  hia  potato  aeed  aa  to  grow 
ound  cropa  of  good  quaUty,  and  that  "  this  year,  although  the 
crop  in  the  fielda  of  BalUntemple  ia  injnred  to  nearly  the  ex- 
tent of  one-half,  and  not  a  field  in  the  neighbourhood  haa  ea- 
caped  without  conaiderable  injury,  I  can  aafely  aaaert,  that  in 
about  one  rood  of  ground  which  haa  been  planted  in  the  garden 
not  a  aohtary  plant  haa  been  affected." 

The  matter  being  one  of  national  importance,  and  the  hon. 
baronet,  who  adviaed  Mr.  Geo.  Eaton  to  apply  to  thia  o£Soe, 
having  vouched  for  the  fact  of  perfectly  good  and  healthy  potatoea, 
being  grown  by  Mr.  Eaton  in  Sir  Thomaa  Butler'a  gardena,  I 
conaidered  it  my  duty  to  make  a  preliminary  inveatigation  of 
the  grower'a  caae,  and  to  report  thereupon  to  the  council  aa 
followa : — 

1.  Mr.  George  Eaton  explaina  that  he  waa  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  late  Countesa  of  Belvedere  for  aeven  yeara  aa  land 
ateward  and  gardener,  during  which  time  he  obtained  aeventeen 
prizes  from  the  Weatmeath  Horticultural  Society,  at  ita  meet- 
ings held  in  Mullingar ;  aome  of  these  prises  being  given  for 
the  best  early  potatoea. 

He  afterwarda  Uved  in  the  aervice  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Meath,  during  which  time  he  was  awarded  at  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society 'a  Show  two  medala  for  the  beat  aample  of 
Indian  com  grown  \)y  him. 

He  left  Lord  Meath'a  aervice  in  April,  1849.  In  September 
thereafter  he  went  to  a  Mr.  Dawaon,  of  CuUamore,  where  he 
waa  till  January,  1850,  when  he  went  to  Sir  Thomaa  Butler, 
and  with  whom  be  haa  been  till  lately. 

2.  Mr.  Eaton  explaina  that  anbaequent  to  the  violent  attack 
of  the  potato  diaeaae  in  1845,  be  waa  doubly  careful  in  green- 
ing, preserving,  and  selecting  the  leed  for  hia  cropa,  but  atill 
they  failed  to  a  lar^e  extent.  But  it  occurring  to  him  that 
the  viruH  of  the  disorganisation  either  proceeded  from  small 
iuaecta  which  he  aaw  in  the  roota  of  the  plants,  or  that  these 
ii^urioua  inaecta  resulted  from  a  deleterioua  fluid  or  aubatance 


in  the  tuber,  which  waa  foreign  or  opposed  to  the  plant's 
healthy  development,  he  (Eaton)  bethought  himself  of  applyiog 
a  compound  dreaaing  of  certain  aubstances  to  the  potato  tubeti 
when  cut  for  planting,  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  pocsible,  whe- 
ther auch  deleterioua  fluid  or  iiyurioua  insects  woe  the  catjc 
or  effect  of  that  vegetable  diso]^;amaatioa  which  preoeda  or 
followa  from  the  potato  diaeaae. 

Accordingly,  in  1848,  he  took  some  potato  seed,  purehaaed 
from  Mr.  OTarrell,  aeedsman,  Dublin,  and  sowed  the  same  ia 
a  melon  bed,  in  the  month  of  April.  Hie  aeed  sprouted,  sad 
the  plants  grew  up  vigorously  tUl  about  the  middle  of  July, 
when  they  were  blighted  in  a  single  night.  Eaton  tiien  took 
up  the  plants,  and  cut  them  down  to  about  four  or  five  indkes 
in  length.  The  one-half  of  them  he  planted  upou  a  gardes 
border,  and  the  other  p<Mrtion  he  replanted  in  the  melon  bed. 
The  latter  he  dreaaed  with  his  composition  before  setUog. 
These  grew  vigorously,  and  were  taken  up  in  November,  the 
tubera  being  the  aise  of  hen-egga,  and  perfectly  aoimd.  Hioae 
planta  which  had  not  been  dreaaed  with  the  oompoaition  were 
taken  up  at  the  aame  time,  and  were  found  to  be  generally 
diaeaaed,  many  rotten. 

The  next  experiment  he  made  in  February,  1851,  by  cutting 
hurge  aeed,  applying  to  it  two  dressinga  of  his  compound,  then 
planting.  At  the  aame  time  he  planted  similar  seed  alongside 
of  the  dressed  potatoes.  When  the  dressed  ones  came  to  ma- 
turity, they  were  all  sound  and  of  excellent  quahty.  Their 
haulms  were  vigorous  and  healthy  all  alcwg,  showing  at  no 
time  any  aymptom  of  bUght,  and  only  colouring  from  the  £idiog 
proceas  inaeparable  from  the  ripening  of  the  tuber.  Hie 
others,  which  had  not  been  dressed  with  the  compound,  but 
were  planted  alongside  of  the  dressed  ones,  showed  the  disesae 
upon  the  atalka  at  an  early  atage,  getting  worse  and  worse ; 
and  when  the  tubers  were  taken  up  they  were  much  diseaaed. 

In  order  to  aatiafy  hia  mind  that  his  system  waa  not  an  ex- 
ceptional case,  but  might  be  held  to  apply  generally  in  the 
preparation  of  seed,  so  as  to  avert  the  potato  disease  Geo. 
Eaton,  in  February,  1852,  planted  potato  seed  cut,  diesaed, 
and  undreaaed,  exactly  aa  in  the  expoiment  and  pooess  de- 
scribed above,  as  gone  through  in  1851.  Those  grown  frooi 
the  seed  dressed  with  the  compound  were  all  sound  in  hsnfaa 
and  tubers,  above  explained  in  the  experiment  of  1851.  The 
potatoea  now  on  the  council  table  are  the  roota  ao  grown  from 
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pressed  seed ;  and  judgiogfrom  the  hftlihy  streaky  texture  of 
the  skiu,  aud  the  depth  of  the  eye  of  the  tuber,  no  potatoes 
teen  by  me  sioce  the  first  appearance  of  blight  seem  so  vigor- 
ous and  ssfe  to  be  nsed  as  seed ;  but  whether  they  would 
grow  perfectly  healthy  without  being  dressed  with  Mr.  Eaton's 
compound  is  very  doubtful.  He  says,  that  iu  the  experiments 
of  1831  and  1852  the  dressed  and  undressed  seed  was  set  plot 
beside  plot,  and  that  while  the  haulm  of  the  compound  dressed 
seed  grew  always  healthy  and  the  tubers  sound,  the  seed  which 
had  not  beeu  prepared  with  the  compound  produced  haulms 
and  tubers  («lonssiJe  of  the  others)  affected  and  diseased  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  crops  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Eaton  states  that  hia  preparation  and  application  would 
not  increase  the  price  of  seed  potatoes  more  than  10s.  per  acre, 
if  quite  so  much. 

A  few  hours  after  the  dressing  is  applied  the  cut  seed  emit, 
n  thickish  dark-coloured  fluid,  which  has  a  most  disagreeable 
stench. 

He  has  rxperimented  successfully  upon  Beldrum,  Pink-eyes, 
Bangers,  and  Ox-nobles,  and  will  undertake  to  extract  the  de- 
leterious matter  from  any  kind  of  potato. 

September,  1852,  Thos.  Habknkss,  Secretary. 

— Irish  Agriculturist. 


GUANO  AND  THE  ROT. 

Si  a, — While  guano  is  occnpying  ao  much  attention,  with 
respect  to  coit  and  supply,  the  Loboa  Islands,  and  cheap  im- 
portation, aud  adulteration  for  the  purpoae  of  deceptive  cheap- 
ness, are  we  cartful  to  make  the  beat  of  what  we  now  import 
genuine  ? 

We  know  how  atrong  it  is ;  how  dangeroua  to  touch  or 
come  ncir  the  seed  in  drilling;  how  much  dilution  it  requires  for 
liquid  manure ;  and  do  we  reduce  it  enough  in  common  use  ? 

No  doubt  it  is  very  effective,  as  now  used ;  but  does  it  do 
no  barm  as  well  as  good  ?  It  is  the  strongest  animal  manure 
concentrated  by  drying  and  full  of  ammonia.  Dung  ia  chiefly 
Tegetable,  seldom  containing  1  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  thia 
thoroughly  diffused  through  the  mass.  Guano  contains  16 
per  cent ,  and  when  mixed  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of 
reducing  substance,  atill  containa  4  per  cent,  ammonia,  only 
nixed,  not  thoroughly  diffuaed. 

Since  wc  have  employed  it,  the  rot  has  attacked,  not  potatoea 
only;  but  p.tatocs  rot  more  with  it  than  with  cattle  dung; 
nnd  the  potato  plant  is  quickly  blighted  in  guano  vapour. 

Other  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  rot ;  and  thia  may  not  be 
the  chief;  but  will  it  not  be  safer  and  more  economical  to 
reduce  it  much  more,  and  with  v^etable  matter,  where  con- 
venient, to  assimilate  it  to  yard  dung  ?  Many  cases  are  on 
record,  where  the  mixture  of  guano  with  farm  dung  has  an- 
awered  1)etter  than  either  alone.  Would  it  not  even  be  better 
composted,  where  the  ammonia  would  be  thoron^thly  diffused, 
and  a  more  nourishing  and  less  exciting  food  supplied  to  the 
plant  ?  All  these  mixtures  should  of  course  be  made  on  the 
farm ;  the  portability  of  gnano  being  one  of  ita  chief  recom- 
mendations. 

I  hare  geaerally  recommended  »aU  to  be  mixed  with  guano, 
weight  for  weight;  salt  tending  to  counteract  putrefaetiMi 
and  cvcrgrowih  ;  and  in  wheat,  to  ktrengthen  the  atraw,  and 
make  the  grain  clean  and  heavy.  Fishery  rait,  or  other  auiroal- 
foul  s»lc  is  to  be  preferred ;  and  I  believe  this  mixture  would 
also  be  the  better  for  composting  with  sods  and  vegetable 
matter. 

For  drilling,  charcoal  powder  ia  probably  the  beat  admixture 
— pett  charcoal,  tan  charcoal,  lime  charred  saw  dnit ;  or  even 


chsrrcJ  (not  as'i  burnt)  tUy,  or  ciudery  coal  ashes ;  not  lea 
than  six  or  eight  times  the  bulk  of  the  guano— and  all  the 
better  for  lying  together  damp  five  or  six  weeks  before  being 
used. 

My  argument  in  short  is,  that  guano  ia  likely  to  go  further, 
do  more  good,  and  leaa  barm,  if  generslly  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  salt,  and  reduced  by  eight  or  more  tiraea  its  bulk  of 
other  materials';  allowed  to  lie  together  damp  soms  weeks ; 
aud  when  convenient,  composted  with  dang  aud  the  other 
customary  substances.  I.  Pbiobaux. 


IMPORTANT  DECISION.— THE  LAW 
OF  FIXTURES. 

COURT  OF  BANKRUPTCY,  Oct.  29. 
Before  Mr.  Commissioner  Fonblanque. 
In  KB  Wood. — Hia  Honour  delivered  the  following  im- 
portant judgment  on  the  law  of  fixtures.  He  said :  Since  the 
matter  was  last  before  him  he  had  very  carefully  conaulted  all 
the  cases  cited  in  the  course  of  the  arguments,  not  only  so  far 
aa  they  might  turn  out  to  be  neceasary  to  the  decision  of  the 
question  now  before  him,  but  also  aa  a  matter  of  curioaity  to 
trace,  if  possible,  the  source  of  so  much  difference  of  opinion, 
and  f  0  much  diveraity  of  judgment.  He  thought  the  aooroe 
of  diveraity  waa  to  be  found  in  the  efforts  of  the  law  to 
adapt  itaelf  to  the  progress  and  exigencea  of  aodety.  In 
early  timea  the  maxim  of  cujut  est  solum  ejus  est  usque  ad 
cctlum,  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law,  prevailed  without 
diapnte ;  land  alone  was  regarded — land  alone  was  called  real, 
and  mere  personala  were  considered,  as  they  really  then  weie^ 
of  little  moment,  aa  they  were  of  little  comparative  amount.  It 
waa  for  this  reason  that,  aa  Lord  Kenyon  saya,  in  Pentoo  and 
Roberta,  quoted  by  the  then  Chief  Justice  Erskiue  in  ex  parte 
Lloyd,  "  The  old  caaea  on  thia  subject  leant  to  consider  aa  realty 
whatever  waa  annexed  to  the  freehold  by  the  occupier ;  but  in 
modern  timea  the  leaning  has  alwaya  been  the  other  way,  in 
favour  of  the  tenanta,  in  support  of  the  interests  of  trade,  which 
has  become  the  pillar  of  the  State."  If  thia  waa  true  in  the 
time  of  Lord  Kenyon,  it  must  have  acquired  addi- 
tional force  iu  the  courae  of  the  last  half  century, 
when  the  advance  of  commerce  and  the  nae  oi  experience 
and  complicated  machinery  in  every  branch  of  manufactore 
have  rendered  this  protection  so  essential  to  the  interests  of 
trade,  that  if  the  courts  had  been  unable  to  find  a  remedy 
the  legislature  must  have  been  called  on  for  ita  interference. 
Upon  examination  of  the  case  before  him,  he  found  it  more 
aimple  than  he  had  at  first  anticipated.  Divers  artidea  were 
found  in  the  bankrupt's  possession  st  the  time  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy. He  was  a  brewer,  ani  theae  articlea  were  called 
brewers*  plant  and  brewera'  fixtures.  And  here  he  might  oh' 
arrve,  that  much  of  the  confusion  of  the  caies  bad  srisen  from 
the  popular  use  of  the  word  fixture,  without  discriminating 
between  the  degrees  of  annexaticn,  varying  from  the  aolidity 
of  a  stone  foundation  to  the  tacking  of  a  carpet  or  the  hang- 
ing of  a  picture.  The  tnie  question  was,  were  they  goods 
and  chattels  ? — for  to  goods  and  chattela  on'y  doea  the  sta- 
tute of  Jamea  and  the  subsequent  statute  derived  from  it 
apply,  in  its  enactment  aa  to  order  and  disposition.  Nor  ia 
thia  atatute  singular  in  this  limitation :  only  goods  and  chattela 
could  be  taken  in  execution,  only  gooda  and  chattels  could  be 
distrained.  And  under  both  forms  such  articlea  aa  the  greater 
part  of  thoae  now  in  question  had  been  taken — with  thia  ex- 
ception, that  imder  a  diatreaa,  while  the  law  required  that  the 
goods  should  he  removed  from  the  premi8ea,only  auch  oonldbe 
taken  aa  could  be  returned  on  replevy  in  the  aame  state.     In 
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quettioDB  between  horand  executor  luch  articlei  also  had  been 
held  to  past  to  the  execator  as  peraonalty,  and  not  to  the  heir 
M  realty.  For  each  of  these  purposes,  therefore,  the  articles 
were  held  to  be  goods  and  chattels.  Why,  then,  were 
they  not  to  be  so  held  as  between  the  mortgagee  and 
assignee  of  a  bankrupt's  estate,  he  (the  Commissioner)  con- 
fesaed  that  he  was  nnable  to  discover  either  in  resson  or 
equity.  I  see  every  reason  (continued  the  learned  Commis- 
sioner) to  prefer  the  doctrine,  that  lAlist  is  in  the  bankrupt's 
open  possession  by  the  apparent  ownership  of  which  he  ob- 
tains credit  of  the  trading  world,  shall  pass  to  the  benefit 
of  all  his  creditors,  rather  than  to  one  only,  who,  by  means 
of  a  private  or  secret  conveyance,  liaa  obtained  a  preference 
over  thera.  As  to  what  ia  strictly  realty,  this  is  unavoid- 
able ;  since  the  right  to  the  realty  beyond  this  uecess'.ty,  and 
in  all  doubtful  caaes,  I  believe  the  Courts  will  lean,  as  IjotA 
Kenyon  sajfa  they  have  leant,  in  favour  of  creditors,  and  for 
tbe  intereats  of  trade.  It  ia  aingular,  however,  that,  in  the 
diversity  of  opinion  which  has  prevailed  on  this  aubject  the 
deciaiona  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  ahould  be  leu  favourable 
to  creditora  than  thoae  of  the  courts  of  common  law.  With 
the  exception  of  Sir  George  Roae,  whoae  judgment  in  ex  parte 
Auitin  I  shall  have  occasion  to  quote,  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Review  aeem  to  have  been  inclined  to  favour  the  mortgagee ; 
while  the  courta  at  Westminster,  from  the  case  of  Home  v. 
Baker  to  that  of  Halliwell  v.  Eaatwood,  have  laid  down  prin- 
eiplea  which  muat  neceaaarily  lead  to  a  contrary  conduaion. 
Amongst  those  caaetfthat  of  Trapper  v.  Hartar  (3  Tyrr.  603)  ia 
one  of  the  moat  important.  It  waa  decided  by  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
after  he  had  been  Lord  Chancellor,  and  therefore  when  the  law 
of  bankruptcy  waa  more  familiar  to  him  than  it  mi^ht  be  to 
other  judgea  leas  frequently  called  upon  to  determine  ques- 
tions of  this  nature.  Thia  case  determined  that  all  ntenaila 
and  machinery  erected  for  the  purpoaea  of  trade,  and 
which  could  be  removed  without  material  injury  to  the  inheri- 
tance, form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  aa  to  fixtnrea, 
and  are  not  to  be  taken  aa  part  of  the  inheritance,  but  as 
personal  estate.  This  judgment  is  said  to  have  been  doubted 
by  Baron  Parke ;  but  whatever  resiject  might  have  been  due 
to  a  doubt  from  such  a  qu;trter,  the  doubt  itself  is  removed 
by  the  fact  that  the  learned  baron  has  concurred  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Halliwell  v.  Eaatwood.  Atiothcr  judgment  haa  also 
been  act  up  by  thia  case.  It  ia  that  in  ex  parte  Austin,  in 
which  Sir  Oeorge  Roae  aaid,  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  aay- 


ing  that  when  fixtures  are  capable  of  remoral,  aa  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  without  injury  to  the  frediold,  they  sie 
within  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  benkmpt."  The  sound- 
neas  of  this  doctrine  having  been  queattoned.  Sir  Oeorge  lUise; 
in  ex  parte  Wil«o*>,  expreaaed  hia  adherence  to  that  opiaiee. 
which  now  appears  to  be  fuDy  confirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Excheqfier.  I  must,  therefore,  come  to  the  conduaion!— 
1 .  That  such  articles  aa  merely  rest  on  the  aoil  by  their  owa 
weight,  however  heavy,  are  gooda  and  chattela.  2.  That  if 
they  are  alightly  eonneeted  one  with  another,  and  nltiaatdj 
with  the  freehold,  yet  may  be  aevered  without  material  is- 
jury  to  the  freehold,  they  follow  the  same  rule.  8.  Tkat 
artidea,  though  themselves  fixed  to  the  freehold  by  botei 
and  acrewB,  or  nails,  or  p^a,  or  other  aimilar  contrivaneet, 
are  also  goods  and  chattels.  4.  That  artidea  mainly  so^ 
in  the  aoil,  or  built  on  it,  are  of  the  realty,  and  do 
not  pasa  to  the  aasignees.  I  may  take  thia  opportoait; 
to  state  that  I  do  not  consider  the  judgment  of  my 
brother  Commissioner  Holroyd,  in  the  Vanxhall  case,  at  all 
affected  by  my  present  judgment.  In  that  eaae  there  «ti 
this  material  distinction,  that  the  fixtures  had  been  original^ 
annexed  to  the  freehold  by  the  freeholder,  and  had  therefott 
by  unity  of  title,  become  one  freehold  property,  and  in  thst 
form  they  were  demiaed  to  Hughea,  the  party  who  b^caae 
bankrupt.  Then  aa  to  the  queatioa  whether  new  thia^ 
newly  fixed,  alao  paaaed;  that,  I  think,  must  have  very 
much  depended  upon  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  property, 
where,  in  order  to  fit  np  the  place  for  a  public  exhibitua, 
continual  changes  were  aeoaaaary ;  sad  ih^efoxe,  aa  aooM  sf 
the  old  were  removed,  it  waa  eqaitablc  that  the  new  shoaU 
be  fixed  with  the  same  hghta  aa  those  that  were  removed.  Ia 
a  case  before  Mr.  Commissioner  Goulbum  the  same  priKi^ 
aa  that  I  have  laid  down  haa  been  adopted.  And  I  think  it 
may  now  be  conaidered  aa  the  doctrine  of  this  Court,  in  bread 
terms,  that  anch  thinga  aa  esn  be  removed  without  mattrisl 
injury  to  the  freehold  are  gooda  and  ehattela,  and  pasa  to  tht 
aaaigneea. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Goulbnm,  who  waa  alao  on  the  beDck, 
aaid  be  fully  concurred  in  the  judgment  that  had  been  deli- 
vered by  his  learned  brother  Commiasioner.  Having  himself 
been  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Commiasioner  Etsbs  on  a  si- 
milar case,  he  knew  that  that  learned  CommissiosMr  took  ths 
same  view  of  the  queation. — From  tk*  Momim§  Cftrousflr  ^ 
October  SO. 


CALENDAR    OF    HORTICULTUBE. 


Plant  Houses. 
Connrvatory, — Continue  to  make  this  house  the 
centre  of  attraction^  by  bringing  into  It  all  the  flower- 
ing plants  from  the  subservient  stractareSy  which  will 
bear  the  temperature  and  air  to  which  it  must  be 
subjected,  for  the  welfare  of  the  permanent  plants.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  keep  any  (but  particularly  hard 
wooded)  plants  which  require  to  be  kept  positively 
dounant,  in  this  structure.  The  greenhouse  will  be 
found  the  best  place  for  most  kinds.  A  few  which 
require  a  similar  treatment  to  Heaths  may  be  placed 
In  that  structure  \  and  as  these  will  require  to  be  kept 
In  a  state  of  rest  for  some  time,  they  must  be  kept 
moderately  cool,  and  a  eomparatively  dry  atmosphere 


(not  an  arid  dry  one)  maintained  aboat  them.  Water 
must  only  be  given  when  necessary,and  then  thoroaghly. 
But  in  order  that  moisture  may  be  preserved  for  s 
longer  period,  without  the  addiUoo  of  water,  it  is  t 
good  plan  to  plunge  some  of  the  more  waluable  spe* 
ciinen  plants  of  Heaths,  Chorozcmas,  Platylobiumi, 
and  similar  sorts,  into  a  sise  larger  pot,  and  fill  the 
vacancy  between  the  two  pots  with  clean  damp  moss. 
This  vpIII  tend  very  much  to  tbe  preseryation  of  sfi 
uniform  moisture  at  the  roots.  All  the  winter  flower- 
Ing  Heaths  will  be  In  a  slightly  growing  state,  and 
according  as  they  become  sufficiently  advanced  fhoaki 
be  removed  to  the  eoolest  light  and  airy  tiinationi  ia 
the  oonserratory.   Epaeriica,  whieh  are  now  adTaaefaig 
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toward*  btoumiiia',  shoutd  haie  a  limllir  trralmcni, 
Ab  Ihc  Cliryrinlticmuni!  go  out  nf  biwiin,  thci^r  to  W 
prociirfd  for  nul  jfar'i  «u|tply  »hnu[(t  ha%e  Ibe  |iru- 
teclicm  of  a  cold  pil,  or  at  Irait  of  some  temporary 
crfction  modrnilely  wcore  Trom  frott ;  tlie  lutpr 
TirifUM  may  Hill  be  tapplied  villi  liquid  marmre,  k 
nmltt  Ihem  tn  expand  freely;  they  will  alio  br  benc' 
Ailed  by  ailight  ineieau  of  temperatuta,  If  Ibc  nelfari 
of  tlie  ntber  plants  will  allow  of  it.  As  these  art 
removed,  let  their  placet  be  filled  np  with  Cbinew 
Primroses,  the  earlieit  Cinerarias,  and  llie  other  plants 
so  often  adverted  !o  as  belnpt  tifressary  lo  be  kept  In 
readiness  for  Ihesa  parpoies,  Mi^nonctie  in  pots 
will  flourlph  well  on  shelves  elosa  lo  the  claas,  where  It 
can  ^et  •  pyid  circulation  of  air,  wllhont  cutting 
drau)(hts.  Be  careful  ta  watering,  as  damp  is  Its 
greatest  enemy.  t.aehena1ta<i  will  now  be  started,  and 
whelber  In  enid  pits,  or  in  the  grcenlionae,  ^ould  be 
kept  near  the  glais.  Cyclamens,  too,  are  now  making 
growth,  after  their  season  of  rest,  and  are  worth  erery 
attention ;  they  will  rcijitlrc  a  light  and  airy  siinatJon 
on  the  front  liige  of  a  ^rtenhouie  or  conserTslory,  or 
they  insy  be  kept  in  a  pit  until  the  iidieni  of  icren 
Irosl,  ut  wlikh  time  they  must  be  remored  to  where 
they  ran  have  more  liitbl  and  nir  than  can  be  given  in 
cold  pits  in  such  weather,  A  damp  stagnant  atmo- 
sphere cause*  both  leaves  and  embryo  Sower*  to  go 
off.  Kalosanthee  at  this  season  should  be  kept  very 
dormant ;  in  fact,  almost  stsrred  by  Ibe  entire  with- 
holding  of  water,  tn  Order  to  induce  a  flowering  babit. 
The  ssme  may  be  ohierved  of  the  general  stock  of 
Cactus,  and  most  varieties  of  Epiphyllam  ;  Indeed,  of 
■11  similar  succulent-lekved  planii.  In  order  that 
their  treatment  may  be  in  some  degree  assimilated  lo 
the  dry  seasons,  to  which  Ih«y  ara  subjaettd  on  the 
sandy  plains  In  their  natiie  habitats. 
FORCIHA  UoDaii. 
Pintrta. — As  most  of  tfaeso  will  now  be  in  ■  dor- 
want  stale,  considerable  care  mast  be  eterclsed  in  the 
application  of  beat  and  moisture,  both  to  the  roots 
and  the  internal  temperature.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  Inferred  that  any  src  to  be  left  without  water  at 
the  roots,  as  tbey  will  al]  require  it  occasionally  j  but 
considering  that  the  other  elements  are  applied  on  a 
much  reduced  *cale,  It  woold  obviously  be  very  wrong 
to  apply  water  ■*  ofteu,  ami  In  such  qnanlity,  as 
would  be  given  If  ihe  whole  system  of  the  plants  was 
In  an  HCiive  slate.  In  nil  cases  Ihe  wants  of  the  plant 
in  this  rrapect  must  nut  be  anticipated,  and  water  only 
applied  when  necessary,  and  invariably  in  a  tepid  stale. 
fie  eureful  to  nhsette  that  the  tiottom  heat  I*  kept 
down  fur  all  doimaiil  suoceaslon  and  nursing  plants ; 
some,  iiiiwi'>er,  of  lliu  icry  forwardett  intended  for 
rboniog  fruit  early  in  Ihc  fiirihcomlng3ear,  and  whkh 
should  be  kept  l>)  ilitmselvei,  may  be  allowed  a  little 
more  bottom-heat ;  and  If  it  appeirs  to  be  kt  all  da- 
clinhif ,  « tittle  fraab  tan  may  be  atlrred  fn  •bavt  tke 
surface.    Therc,  and  alio  siieh  as  arc  ol  pf«amt  In 


fruit,  will  require  a  higlu;r  tenipimture  tbau  the  gene- 
rjl  stoik  cif  luecessiuns.  Care  must,  liowercr,  be  had 
lo  maintain  a  moderately  dry  atmospliere,  and  lo 
admit  air  as  often  as  eitcmal  circumsianeo  will  Hllon-. 
Where  leaves  nre  used  as  tlie  medinm  for  bottom-heat, 
and  plonciiig  Fines,  a  siifRcient  quantity  should  be 
gntin^eilier  lmnie-liiit<l>,  :iiid  stseked  up  lu  al  irj 
a  stale  as  piisnble,  ami  afterwDrds  thatched,  to  pre- 
serve them  so  until  rerjoired  for  use. 

VimtHa.—'To  assist  the  equal  brcaklsg  of  the  tIiko 
lo  llie  early  house,  let  them  be  frequently  syrinied 
over  with  tep'd  water,  and  alao  keep  up  a  geniil  steam 
by  watering  mid  turning  over  the  fermenting  mate- 
rials, and  by  cTaporatioD.  Contlnae  lo  be  moderate 
ill  Ibe  application  of  Bre-heal.  If  the  budj  aro  well 
and  equally  s>Telled,  and  their  general  appearance  la* 
dicatea  an  active  flow  of  sap,  the  day  temperatarc  may 
attain  AS  degrees,  and  tlie  roatimnm  at  night  CO 
degrees;  hut  do  not  exceed  those  degree*  at  present. 
Take  every  opportunity  to  give  air,  more  or  lets,  at 
the  weather  permits ;  but  some  most  be  ^ven  everj 
day,  under  almost  any  cirenm stances— at  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Iba  oftener  the  interior  air  of  a  forcing, 
honae  Is  cbsnged  by  admixttire  with  the  purer  ex- 
ternal air,  the  better  for  Ibe  welfare  of  the  plant*. 
Let  a  little  sulphur  he  used  about  tbi*  faoase  ooeasion- 
ally  :  it  will  do  no  barm,  and  may  ba  the  meant  ot 
preveniinf  the  Ingres*  of  mildew.  Keep  tb*  lata  Vine* 
pruned  as  fast  a*  the  fruit  I*  cut,  and  eantlnne  tb« 
neoetsary  care  for  the  preaerratlon  of  lata  ftolt,  whleb 
baa,  indeed,  been  a  difficult  matter  thi*  unpreeedented 
wet  *essonj  hut  It  is  the  pravinca  of  gardener*  to 
overcome  obttscles;  and,  doubtless,  mnchwill  badon* 
by  keeping  the  Interior  air  dry,  together  with  a  frea 
circulation  of  air,  and  the  conataat  removal  of  d«e«7* 

Uabdy  PariT  Gaediit. 
Praolng  and  nailing  will  now  be  tb*  principal 
operation*  In  thit  deparimeni.  In  sU  the  open  weather 
far  *ome  time.  Take  care  before  the  advent  of  serera 
weather  that  ali  newly-planted  tree*  are  well  mulched. 
Peaebea  may  now  b«  loosened  from  tba  wall,  and  all 
the  nails  and  shreds  taken  off.  Pigs  also  may  be  un- 
nailad,  and  the  branches  tied  together  preparstory  to 
being  [.rotected  when  frost  comes.  Regulate  the  plan- 
tallons  uf  Raspberries,  and  make  frrsh  onet  whera 
required.    Manure  and  dig  between  attabUihedptuu. 

KiTCHBN  OABDBII. 

Prom  the  continued  wet  weather,  many  pertona  wDI 
probably  nul  hare  b.  en  utile  lo  get  la  a  first  sowing  of 
Peas.  It  is  imperuti%e  tbut  this  thould  be  attended 
lo  as  toon  as  ever  the  ground  Is  at  all  flt.  A  sowing 
ofHaiagsn  and  Early  Long- Pod  Beans,  should  alto 
be  got  in  for  a  first  crop.  At  thi*  1*  the  teason  when 
most  persons  ftet  ihelr  reedi,  let  me  recommend  a 
good  slock  oFTliurjiton's  Reliance  Pea.  I  hare  fonnd 
from  experience  that  it  is  worthy  the  highest  eneo- 
oilum*,and  tball  sowlt  two  for  ona  of  any  other*. 
2  o  2 
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METEOROLOGICAL     DIARY. 


Barometer. 


Day. 

Oct.  24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Nov.  1 
o 

mi* 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17, 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


9  a.m. 

in.  cU. 

29.66 
29.40 

29.27 
28.81 
29.30 
29.75 
29.66 
29.62 
29.83 
29.66 
29.62 
29.85 
29.44 

29.77 

2990 

30.10 

30.20 

30.03 

29.73 

29.48 

29.50 

29.38 

29.10 

28.93  I 

29.14 

29.27 

29.80 

29.54 

29.14 

29.14 


10p.m. 

in.  clt. 

29.66 
29.43 
28.92 
29.16 
29.60 
29.46 

29.67 
29.83 
29.72 
29.60 
29.74 
29.70 
29.56 
29.84 
30.00 
30.16 
30.10 
30.00 
29.43 
29-58 
29.44 
29.30 
29.02 
29.07 
29.20 
29.70 
29.60 
29.36 
29.14 
29.25 


Thermometkr.     I    Wind  and  State. 


Atmosphere. 


I 


Min.     Max. 


45 
43 
36 
36 
42 
35 
45 
48 
50 

57 
48 
41 
48 
43 
48 
52 
52 
48 
42 
43 
42 
42 
48 
50 

47 
38 
35 
45 
45 
43 


56 
48 

47 

44 

48 

48 

56 

60 

61 

60 

56 

56 

61 

54 

58 

60 

60 

52 

52 

46' 

46 

52 

55 

57 
54 
45 
50 
63 
55 
46 


10p.m. I     Direction. 

45  ,W.  S.  W. 

42  !|N.  Westerly 

38  lis.  S.  W. 

43  jjW.  by  North 

41  N.  Westerly 
45  W.  by  S.S.E. 
45  W.  by  South 
.52  -W.  S.  W. 

58  I  South 

52  {'South 

48  'S.  West 

48  1  S.  S.  E. 

48  S.E.,  S.W. 
54  !  S.  West 

50  ;|S.  West 
52  !  S.  West 

51  !w.byN.,byS. 
45  I  X.  East 

52  ,  S.  East 

42  East 

44  '  Easterly 

49  IS.E.,  S.W. 

50  i;S.  West 
48  Is.  West 

43  S.  West 

39  IW.  S.  W. 
50  ,  S.  East 

48  'S.byE.,S.W. 

47  !S.byE.,byW. 

42  IE.  N.  E. 


Force.   8  a.m. 


lively 

lively 

iitrong 

gentle 

lively 

fresh 

gentle 

ji(entle 

lively 

strong 

lively 

varibl. 

id.brsk 

lively 

strong 

strong 

gentle 

gentle 

lively 

forcibl. 

gentle 

gentle 

lively    , 

id.  var. 

id.  var. 

lively 

gentle 

gentle 

nresh 

gtl.  elm 


fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

,fiu6 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

I  fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

|cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 


2  p.m. 

|sun 

•cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

I  fine 

sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

'sun 

sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 


\Veat*r. 


10p.m. I 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudv 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 


dry 

rain 

rain 

rain 

rain 
irain 
idry 

dry 

rain 

ram 

showers 

dry 

showers 

sho^'ers 

dry 

dry 

dry 

ram 

rain 

dry 

ram 

jrain 

showery 

jShowery 

night  only 

rain 

'rain 

t    . 
ram 


rain 


estimated  averages  of  NOVEMBER. 

Barometer.                     lliermometer. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

Low* 

Mean 

30.27 

29.08 

62 

23 

42.9 

REAL  AVERAGE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  PERIOD. 


Highest. 
53.2 


Lowest. 
44.56 


Mean. 

48.88 


Weather  and  Phenomena. 

October  24— Fresh  air;  pretty  fine.  25  to  29 — 
Very  changeable ;  more  or  less  showery;  boisterous 
wind  on  the  26th.  30  and  31 — Finer,  with  some 
sun. 

Lunation.— Full  moon  on  the  27th,  near  mid- 
night. 

Nov.  1— Warm;  drizzle.  2 — Wet  and  windy; 
red  at  sunset.  3 — Sunny ;  wet  evening.  4 — Some 
Bun.  5— Cheerful,  lively  air.  6— Heavy  shower; 
drizzle.  7 — Storm  all  night;  wet,  stormy  noon. 
8 — Overcast;  very  warm.  9 — Red  cloudy  suflfu- 
sion  at  sunset,  preceding  the  reported  earthquake 
in  the  west.  10 — Chilly;  overcast.  11— Much 
rain.  1 2 — Same,  with  wind.  1 3  —Lull,  calm  day ; 
overcast.   14— Profuse  night  rain.   16— Wet  morn- 


ing and  night.  16 — Showery ;  clear  night.  17 — 
Some  gleams,  followed  by  wind  and  rain  in  the 
night.  18— Fine  lively  day.  19-- Change;  cirro- 
stratus ;  rainy  evening.  20 — Several  hours'  rain. 
21 — Warm,  showery  day;  martins  flyinir  about  in 
numbers.  22— Drizzle,  and  upon  the  whole  drip- 
ping wet. 

Lunations. — Last  quarter,  5th  day,  41  m.  after 
midnight.  New  moon,  11th  day,  4h.  41ro.  after- 
noon   First  quarter,  18th  day,  2h.  27m.  afternoon. 

Remarks  connected  with  Agricui.turb. 
—  Subsequent  to  the  fine  weather  noticed  in  the 
last  diary,  and  which  favoured  the  plough,  we  hare 
nothing  to  report  in  respect  to  progress,  and  do 
not  intend  to  dwell  upon  the  sinister  prognostics  of 
e\nl ''  looming"  in  the  prospect.  Floods  are  out  to 
a  fearful  extent;  and  everywhere,  even  in  our  own 
favoured  locality,  the  land  is  deeplv  saturated  with 
water.  So  wet  a  season  the  writer  s  very  long  ex- 
perience cannot  retrace ;  and  to  make  the  best  of 
the  actual  condition  the  farmer  must  stand  still ! 
Yet,  nevertheless,  a  few  days  may  produce  a 
thorough  melioration,  and  dissipate  fear  of  conse* 
quences.    We  recommend  faith  and  hope. 

Croydon,  Nov.  22nd.  J.  Towers. 
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GENERAL    AGRICULTURAL   REPORT 
FOR    NOVEMBER. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  accounts  have 
reached  us  to  the  effect  that  immense  qup.ntities  of 
rain  have  fallen  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
month.  In  many  instances,  we  learn  that  con- 
siderable damage  has  been  sustained  by  the  floods, 
whilst  roost  of  the  low  lands,  notwithstanding  the 
great  exertions  made  by  the  farmers  to  drain  them, 
have  been  completely  covered  with  water.  As 
might,  therefore,  be  expected,  the  progress  of  out- 
door farm  labours  has  been  greatly  impeded,  and 
up  to  the  present  time,  not  one-third  of  the  winter 
wheats  have  been  sown,  lliis  is  a  roost  unfortu- 
nate position  of  affairs,  since  it  is  evident  that 
should  a  sharp  and  continuous  frost  set  in,  the 
land  will  becoroe  coropletely  ice-bound,  and  plough- 
ing will  becoroe  impossible.  Even  with  the  return 
of  fine  dry  we&ther^roany  weeks  must,  of  necessity, 
elapse  ere  that  operation  can  be  re-con. menced ; 
hence  we  are  very  apprehensive  that  an  unusually 
large  quantity  of  field  work  will  be  left  over  till  the 
spring.  In  that  case,  we  may  look  forward  to  a 
late  seed-time ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
owing  to  the  increase  in  the  emigration  mania,  that 
wages  in  the  whole  of  the  agricultural  districts  will 
advance  materially  above  their  piesent  level;  for 
where,  we  ask,  is  additional  labour  now  to  be  met 
with,  on  the  former  scale  of  remuneration  ?  The 
wheats  above  ground  are  looking  far  from  promis- 
ing, in  consequence  of  the  excessive  moisture;  and 
some  time  must  elapse  ere  they  will  assume  their 
natural  colour.  The  quantity  of  home-grown 
wheats  threshed  oat  has  been  very  moderate  for 
the  time  of  year,  owing  to  the  farmers'  time  having 
been  much  occupied  in  other  details.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  northern  districts,  the  yield  has 
greatly  disappointed  the  growers,  and  we  need 
scarcely  observe  that  the  general  quality  and  con- 
dition of  the  samples  have  turned  out  badly,  since, 
in  addition  to  the  damp  state  in  which  most  of  the 
wheats  were  harvested,  the  weather  for  some  con- 
siderable time  past  has  prevented  the  grain  in 
stack  from  becoming  dry,  and  more  suited  to 
millers'  purposes.  NotwiUistanding  that  the  top 
price  of  English  flour  in  London  has  been  reduced 
to  408.  per  280  lbs.,  the  wheat  trade  has  assumed 
a  firmer  tone,  and,  in  most  instances,  the  finest 
parcels  have  realized  an  advance  of  Is.  per  quarter, 
with  every  reasonable  prospect  of  rather  higher 
rates.  Most  other  articles,  including  flour,  have 
■old  to  a  fair  extent,  at  full  quotations. 


Nearly  or  quite  the  whole  of  the  potato  crop  has 
now  been  raised,  and  partly  pitted  for  winter  con- 
8um])tion.  In  most  parts  of  England  the  yield  is 
considered  good  as  to  quantity ;  but  at  least  one« 
half  of  the  entire  crop  has  exhibited  bigns  of  disease. 
Our  markets  have  been  extensively  supplied  with. 
most  kinds,  and  fine  qualities  have  sold  readily,  at 
full  quotations,  the  best  York  Regents  having 
realized  120s.  per  ton;  but  low  kinds  have  met  a 
very  inactive  demand,  at  from  50s.  to  65s.  per  ton. 
In  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  disease  has  not  made 
so  much  progress  as  with  us.  On  the  continent 
the  produce  appears  to  have  somewhat  exceeded 
last  year.  *Vhe  imports  during  the  month  have 
amounted  to  about  4,000  tons,  in  fair  average 
condition,  chiefly  from  France.  On  the  whole, 
the  accounts  respecting  the  carrot  and  turnip  crops 
are  very  satisfactory,  the  yield  and  quality  having 
been  considerably  in  excess  of  some  former 
seasons. 

Although  the  numbers  of  both  English  and 
foreign  stock  exhibited  in  our  various  markets  have 
continued  large,  a  very  large  business  has  been 
doing,  and  prices  have  continued  to  advance. 
Both  beasts  and  sheep  have  suffered  materially 
from  the  effects  of  the  prevailing  unseasonably  wet 
weather,  and  great  apprehensions  are  entertained 
lest  the  foot-rot  should  make  its  appearance  in  a 
bad  form.  The  quantity  of  stock  fatting  for 
Christmas  consumption  is  represented  as  very  ex« 
tensive,  and  the  free  use  of  oilcake  has  been  pro* 
ductive  of  a  steady  lise  in  the  quotations. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  large  im* 
ports  of  foreign  grain  and  flour,  veiy  few  inroads 
have  been  made  upon  the  stocks  of  new  wheats 
Old  qualities  are  very  scarce,  and  mostly  held  by 
the  growers  for  higher  rates. 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  corn  trade  has  as- 
sumed a  firmer  tone ;  yet  very  little  alteration  has 
taken  place  in  the  quotations.  Fat  stock  has  com« 
manded  remunerative  prices,  with  an  improved 
consumptive  demand.  'Ilie  shipments  of  grain  to 
England  have  been  on  the  increase. 


REVIEW    OF  THE  CATfLE   TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

I'he  metropolitan  as  well  as  the  large  provincial 
markets  have  been  extensively  supplied  with  beasts 
during  the  whole  of  the  month  just  concluded,  but 
their  general  quality  has  turned  out  unusually 
inferior ;  indeed,  we  may  venture  to  observe,  that 
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at  least  a  moiety  of  the  number  disposed  of  has 
been  in  a  half-fat  state.  The  fact  appears  to  be 
that  the  stock  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  drought  in  the  spring.  To  remedy 
the  present  state  of  things,  recourse  has  of  late 
been  had  to  large  additional  quantities  of  linseed 
cake,  the  use  of  which,  we  find,  is  becommg  more 
in  fashion  even  amongst  the  smaller  graziers,  and 
which  has  produced  a  decided  advance  in  the  prices 
of  both  home  and  foreign  parcels.  Whether  the 
system  will  eventually  pay  remains  to  be  seen ;  but 
our  impression  is  that  it  will  not,  although  the 
value  of  each  kind  of  stock  is  now  much  higher 
than  it  has  been  for  several  years  past.  The  sup- 
plies  of  sheep  on  sale  have  been  by  no  means  large ; 
but  then  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  slaughtering 
in  the  country  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years, 
and  that  railway  facilities  have  induced  numbers 
of  persons  to  embark  in  a  trade  which,  at  one  time, 
Wal  wholly  foreign  to  them.  Its  extent  will  be  more 
clearly  apparent  when  we  intimate  that  upwards  of 
FORTY  THOUSAND  CARCASSES  of  meat  have  arrived 
from  various  quarters  up  to  Newgate  and  Leaden- 
hall.  Even  this  immense  supply  has  nut  had  the 
effect  of  checking  the  upward  movement  in  the 
quotations,  for  the  all-im})ortant  reason  that  the 
quantity  of  live  stock  sold  in  Smithfield  has  not 
equalled  many  former  seasons,  and  that  consump- 
tion has  considerably  increased.  The  excited  stat« 
of  the  tallow  market,  arising  from  the  limited 
shipments  from  Russia,  and  the  small  imports 
from  South  America,  has  produced  an  im- 
portant rise  in  the  value  of  rough  fat,  which  has 
been  quoted  at  2s.  8d.  per  8lbs.,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  further  advance  in  it,  owing  to  the  short  sup- 
plies lately  forwarded  to  the  tallow-melters.  The 
immense  quantities  of  rain  which  have  fallen  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  productive  of  seri- 
ous disadvantage  and  loss  to  the  stock  owners,  and 
.  the  health  of  both  beasts  and  sheep  has  suffered 
to  some  extent.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  however, 
that  the  stock  of  hay  on  hand  for  winter  consump- 
tion is  very  large,  and,  further,  that  the  crops  of 
turnips  and  carrots  are  proving  very  abundant  and 
of  fine  quality. 

The  imports  of  foreign  stock  have  been  seasona- 
bly large ;  but  we  must  now  anticipate  a  material 
falling  off  in  them.  The  general  quality  of  the 
beasts  has  be^'u  very  inferior ;  but  we  have  noticed 
a  slight  improvement  in  the  sheep,  calves,  and  pigs, 
yet  they  have  changed  hands  at  very  low  prices. 
The  following  arrivals  into  London  have  been  offi- 
cially reported  since  our  last :—  Head. 

Beasts    3,102 

Sheep    18,152 

Calves   1,215 

Figt 4fi7 


COMPARISON    OP    IMPORTS. 

Nov.  Beasts.  Sheep.  Calves.  Pigs. 

1851....  6,279  22,866  1,409  1,127 

1850 5,928  17,662  1,058  1,486 

1849 4,228  14,204  618  4C9 

1848....  3,488  13.424  669  — 

1847 3,486  16,213  667  tl 

At  the  outports  the  arrivals  have  been  on  a  very 
moderate  scale,  they  having  been  chiefly  confined 
to  a  few  cargoes  at  Hull,  from  Germany. 

Annexed  are  the  total  supplies  disposed  of  in 
Smithfield:—  Head. 

BeasU 23,063 

Cows 462 

Sheep..    108,975 

Calves 1,958 

Pigs    2,669 

COMPARISON   OP  8UPPLIB8. 

Nov.  Nov.  Nov.  Nov. 

1848.  1849.  1850.  1851. 

BeasU 19.700  19,388  19,896  23,£83 

Cows 600  342  419  435 

Sheep....  103,770  120,060  120,206  115,770 

Calves   ..       1,483  1,113  1,475  1,718 

Pigs  ....      2,326  2,116  2,872  3,210 

The  range  of  prices  has  been  as  under  :  — 

Per  8lbs.  to  sink  the  offals. 

s.  d.       8.  d. 

Beef from    2    0  to  4  0 

Mutton 2    6  to  4  6 

Veal 2     8to4  4 

Pork 2     8to4  0 

The  bullock  droves  from  Lincolnshire,  Leicester- 
shire, and  Northamptonshire,  have  amounted  to 
11,800  short-horns.  From  other  parts  of  England 
3,000  Herefords,  runts,  Devons,  &c.,  have  been 
received  ;  and  from  Scotland  386  homed  and 
polled  Scots,  chiefly  per  railway. 

Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets  have  exhibited 
large  supplies  of  each  kind  of  meat ;  nevertheless 
the  general  demand  has  ruled  steady  at  full  prices. 
Beef  has  sold  at  from  fis.  to  3s.  6d.,  mutton  2s. 
fid.  to  4s.,  veal  28.  8d.  to  4s.  2d.,  pork  28.  4d.  to 
48.  per  81bs.  by  the  carcass. 
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AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE, 
FAIRS,  &c. 

ANDOVER  SHEEP  FAIR.— Contrftiy  to  general  espK- 
tation,  the  number  of  tbeep  offtred  for  sale  was  bdov  the 
general  arerag^.  The  supply  from  the  weatera  conotiea,  Ac« 
was  very  limited,  and  sales  were  readily  effected  on  tenni 
aatisfactory  to  the  sellers.  The  prices  obtained  were  stated  ss 
being  from  Is.  6d.  to  28.  per  head  higher  than  at  the  Itte 
Appleahaw  Fair,  and  were  abunt  as  fdlow:— Ewea,  24a.  to 
34s. ;  wethers,  30s.  to  44  s. ;  Umbs,  18s.  to  89s.  each. 

A8HB0URN  CHEESE  FAIR.— The  quantity  of  cbeeie 
exceeded  onr  expectations,  this  being  one  of  the  new  fairs  es* 
tabliihed  this  year.  Pr  ces  ranged  (torn  50a.  to  55s.  per  cvt., 
some  Sfcond-rate  dairies  to  let  at  48«. 

BARNSLEY  FAIR.— There  was  a  good  aopply  of  store 
pigs,  but  only  an  indifferent  demand,  and  it  was  considered  by 
dealers  that  they  were  fnlly  2s.  per  head  below  Ute  rates. 
There  were  very  few  pork«a  Shewn  in  the  Mr. 
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B AWTRY  FAIR.— The  tapply  of  itock  wti  Urge,  etpe- 
eially  of  birreo  covi.  lu-calvera  were  most  in  demaud,  and 
realited  higher  pricea.  Steera  and  good  heifera  were  acarce, 
and  also  aold  welL  All  deacriptiooa  of  graaing  beaata  were 
worse  to  aell.  There  were  a  goad  supply  of  piga,  which  were 
pretty  well  cleared  off  at  hi;;h  prices.  The  ahow  of  sheep  waa 
amall,  which  met  with  ready  aalca. 

EEDALE  FORTNIGHTLY  FAIR.— We  had  a  good  show 
of  all  aorts  of  stock ;  fat  of  fair  average  quality,  aud  in  bri»k 
demand  at  la«t  fortoight'a  figurea.  There  ia  atill  an  active 
inquiry  for  calving  cows,  which  maintain  high  prioea.  Holding 
atock  were  looked  after  also,  and  well  sold  off.  Masham  lambs 
and  lean  ahcep  are  2a.  to  3s.  a  head  lower  than  2  montha  ago. 
Beef,  5s.  8d.  to  6s.  per  st. ;  mutton,  5d.  to  6d.  per  lb. 

BOSTON  HORSE  FAIR.— There  waa  an  excellent  show 
of  animals,  aa  regarda  both  nnmbera  and  qnality.  Good  cart 
borsea  appeared  moat  in  request ;  aeveral  yearlinga  made  from 
£20  to  £22 ;  a  auperior  one,  belonging  to  Mr.  Holland,  of 
Pouuington  Wykea,  fetched  30  guineas.  There  waa  a  tole- 
rable aprinkling  of  dealera. 

CALLINGTON  FAIR.— There  waa  a  good  ahow  of  aheep, 
which  sold  freely.  The  sale  for  cattle  waa  not  so  brisk  as  at 
aome  former  fairs,  but  atill  there  was  a  pretty  good  clearance. 

CAMELFORD  FAIR  waa  better  aupplied  than  uaual  with 
cattle  of  all  sorts,  and  a  great  many  bargaioa  were  effected  at 
pricea  much  as  at  late  fairs. 

CARLISLE  FAT  CATTLE  MARKET  waa  badly  sup- 
plied wiih  beasts,  there  being  a  fewer  number  than  for  some 
Weeks  past,  the  quality  also  generally  inferior;  the  pricea  asked 
being  high,  there  waa  not  much  bnsineaa  done.  The  supply 
of  aheep  about  au  average  in  point  of  nnmbera,  but  inferior  in 
quality  ;  there  being,  however,  a  good  demand,  the  whole  were 
disposed  of.  Beasts,  5s.  3d.  to  5s.  8d.  per  stone ;  aheep,  5^. 
to  5f  d.  per  Ih.  sinking  offal. 

CASTLE-DOUGLAS  FAIR.— The  day  being  very  wet, 
the  assemblage  of  people  waa  not  ao  large  aa  we  have  aeen  ; 
yet  the  show  of  horses  waa  good  upon  the  whole,  and  a  good 
deal  of  business  was  done.  For  first-rate  draught-horsea 
there  waa  a  good  demand,  and  aeveral  paira  exchanged  hands 
for  prices  cousiderably  higher  than  the  expoaera  anticipated 
when  leading  them  to  market.  One  pair  aold  for  £80  ;  ano- 
ther was  purchased  for  70  guioeaa  ;  and  a  beautiful  three- 
year-old,  reared  by  Mr.  Marahall,  Parkhouse,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kirkcudbright,  met  with  a  ready  purchaser  at 
£40,  aud  was  considered  cheap.  From  30  to  40  guineas  waa  a 
cnrrent  and  average  price  for  good  draught  horsea  ;  and  the 
few  posters  aud  inferior  animals  exhibited  fetched,  aa  they 
usually  do,  any  price  which  they  actually  could  bring,  aome 
more,  some  less — from  £15  down  to  £2.  Aa  a  new  feature  in 
a  Castle-Douglaa  liorae  fair,  we  may  mention  that  aome  of  the 
best  pnirs  sold  to-day  were  purchased  to  order  for  gentlemen 
in  Ireland  ;  we  law  one  pair  of  especially  good  quality  and 
fiue  appearaure  bought  for  a  gentleman  in  the  county  of  Mayo 
—one  of  our  many  enterprising  countrymen  who  have  recently 
either  purchased  or  leased  landa  in  the  emerald  isle.  Cattle  : 
Of  two-year-old  Galloways  75,  ditto  one- year-old  112,  ditto 
cowa  7.  Highlanders  50,  Irish  46,  Ayrshire  queya  7 — in  all 
297.  The  market  waa  rather  a  stiff  one,  but  ultimately  a 
good  number  of  the  lota  changed  handa,  and  pricea  ranged 
from  £8  8a.  down  to  £4  for  Gallowaya,  and  for  Highlandera 
from  £6  to  £3  ;  Irish  from  £5  to  £3. 

CHESTER  FAIR— Not  many  fat  atock  were  shown,  and 
the  pricea  varied  from  A^d.  to  5^d.  Sheep  met  a  ready  aale 
at  6d.  to  6^d.  Milch  cowa  were  very  acarce,  and  realiaed  from 
£10  to  £14.  There  waa  a  fair  ahow  of  barren  ateck,  which 
aold  pretty  well  from  £6  to  £9.  Figs  sold  at  about  4^.  The 
horae  fair  v^aa  not  numerously  attended,  and  there  waa 
not  much  demand.  Good  horara  were  inquired  for,  but  very 
few  were  shown.  There  was  a  particular  demand  for  weight- 
carrying  hunters. 

CHESTER  CHEESE  FAIR— There  waa  not  quite  ao 
large  a  quantity  of  cheeae  pitched  aa  in  November  laat  year, 
but  there  waa  a  good  demand,  and  all  qnalitiea  met  with  a 
very  ready  sale.  Inferior  and  middling  qualities  from  40a.  to 
50a.    The  best  averaged  from  50a.,  58a.  to  60a. 

CHELMSFORD  FAIR,  notwithstanding  the  extremely 
wet  state  of  the  weather,  waa  generally  well  attended,  and 
about  an  average  amount  of  busineaa  waa  done.  The  ahow  of 
btaata  waa  larger  than  it  haa  ever  been  known  within  the  re- 
aollection  of  tboae  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  Crrquenliig 


the  fair — there  being  on  aale  aa  many  aa  2,600,  chiefly  Welsh 
beuta,  and  about  half  that  number  were  unsold.  The  pricea 
were— for  Welsh  steers,  from  £5  lOi.  to  £8  10s. ;  ditto  heifera, 
from  £4  lOs.  to  £7 ;  ditto  calves,  from  £3  lOi.  to  £5 ;  a  few 
Scots  were  aold  at  from  £7  to  £8  15a. ;  Hereforda  readily  found 
purchaaera  at  from  £7  to  £11  lOa.  There  were  nearly  8.000 
aheep  penned,  about  one-third  o«  which  were  turned  out  un* 
Bold,  and  the  pricea  realised  were  leaa  than  at  late  faira  aud 
marketa ;  Down  ewea  from  27a.  to  35a. ;  lambs,  from  17a.  to 
23a.  6d. ;  there  were  few  lota  of  good  wethera  shown.  The 
horae  department  of  the  fair  waa  extremely  meagre  both  aa  to 
number  and  quality,  and  little  buaineaa  waa  tranaacted. 

CHIPPING  NORTON  FAIR.— There  waa  an  average 
aupply  of  mutton,  which  aold  readily  at  improved  pricea.  The 
qoaUty  of  beef  waa  limited;  and  trade  rather  dull.  Store  thioga 
realized  remunerative  ratea. 

CHIPPENHAM  GREAT  MONTHLY  MARKET  waa 
largely  supplied  with  cheeae :  nearly  200  tona  were  pitched, 
which,  owing  to  the  heavy  rain, came  to  hand  in  bad  condition; 
conaequently,  the  trade  waa  dull.  Broad  double,  42a.  to  SOt. ; 
prime  Chedder,  50a.  to  60a. ;  thin,  36a.  to  40s. ;  loaves,  60a. 
to  58a.  per  cwt. 

DONCASTER  FAIR  waa  very  nomeroualy  attended.  The 
ahow  of  lean  atock  waa  unprecedentedly  large,  in  a  great  mea- 
aure  cauaed  by  the  late  floods  depriving  the  low  land  farmers 
of  the  use  of  their  grau  land  during  the  enauing  winter.  The 
flood  had  alao  operated  injurioualy  in  another  respect,  because 
iu  consequence  of  it  the  number  of  buyers  from  Lincolnshire 
waa  much  more  limited.  With  the  ezceaa  of  sellers  on  the  one 
hand,  aud  the  want  of  buyers  on  the  other,  feeding  beasti 
could  be  purchased  on  easier  terms,  and  a  great  number  re- 
mained undiaposed  of.  Cowa  and  calrea  and  in-calvea  were  in 
abort  aupply,  and  commanded  better  ratea.  Of  fat  we  had 
only  a  limited  show,  which  was  unaltered  in  value.  The  de* 
maud  for  aheep  waa  far  from  good.  One  prime  lot  of  lambs 
realized  34s.,  but  prices  generally  ranged  from  24a.  to  30s. 
llie  horae  fair  waa  almost  entirely  confined  to  those  of  a  very 
inferior  claas,  in  which  there  waa  a  tolerable  amount  of  buai- 
neaa transacted. 

DUNSE  MARKET.— The  cattle  were  all  but  compoaed  of 
ahorthoma  from  the  Engliah  border  counties,  with  a  aprinkling 
of  well- conditioned  kyloes.  The  atock  in  general  waa  in  good 
condition.  In  the  forenoon  aalea  were  dull,  the  holders  of 
stock  holding  out  for  large  pricea ;  but  having  given  way  a 
little,  aalea  were  made  with  great  rapidity.  It  waa  allowed  the 
pricea  would  be  about  5  per  cent,  above  Earlaton  matket. 
There  were  a  few  lota  of  Irish  cattle,  which  were  in  tolerably 
good  condition,  but  they  met  with  a  dull  aale,  and  were  about 
10a.  ahead  down  from  Hallow  Fair.  One  year- olds  horthorua 
ranged  from  £4  15s.  to  £7  15a.;  two-year-olda.  £8  12s.  6d. ; 
risiug  three  yeara.  from  £8  to  £10  5a.  The  show  of  sheep 
and  lamba  waa  allowed  to  be  about  double  of  what  waa  ahown 
laat  year,  and  of  firat-rate  deacription.  The  beat  part  of  the 
wether  atock  would  bring  about  6d.  per  lb.  Half-bred  lamba 
atl6s.  6d. ;  three-parta  brought  18a.  9d.;  and  the  highest 
priced  lot  that  could  be  aacertained  brought  23a.  A  lot  of 
liali-bred  aheep  from  Tweedside  waa  aold  at  84a.  6d..  and 
aeveral  lota  between  that  price  and  30a.,  but  the  highest  in  the 
market  waa  the  Brieryhill  three-parts,  which  brought  88a.  a- 
head.  The  Keiland  Lee  Cheviot  wethera  brought  20s.  6d. ; 
and  a  few  lota  of  thia  kind  ran  from  the  above  price  to  24  a. 

GLOUCESTER  MONTHLY  CATTLE  MARKET  was 
more  fully  aupplied  than  usual  with  all  kinda  of  atock,  the 
whole  of  which  waa  of  ao  inferior  quality,  and  a  great  quantity 
remained  unaold.  Beef  averaged  from  4^d.  to  S^d.  per  lb. ; 
mutton,  from  5^.  to  6d. 

GLOUCESTER  CHEESE  MARKET  waa  tolerably  weU 
aupplied,  though  the  aupply  waa  amaller  than  last  market  iu 
conaequence  of  the  flood  preventing  many  partiea  leaving  home. 
The  quality  and  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  cheeae  weie 
affected  by  the  damp  weather.  Pricea  were — beat  double.  50s. 
to  66a. ;  beat  single,  42a.  to  459. ;  aeoond  ditto,  88a.  to  38s. ; 
akim,  25s.  to  28a. 

ILSLEY  FAIR.— The  aupply  of  aheep  waa  about  1509, 
bat  the  attendance  of  dealera  was  small.  The  demand  was 
alow,  and  pricea  were  much  the  aame  aa  at  Appleahaw  Fair 
held  laat  week. 

JEDBURGH  FAIR.— Notwithataudmg  the  unpropitioua 
state  of  the  weather,  the  sttendanee  was  pretty  numerous,  al- 
though unequal  to  former  years.    There  was  a  Ttrjr  poet  show 
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of  cattle,  M  hicU  coiisutcd  priuci|Mdly  of  stirkt ;  but  as  there 
were  plenty  o(  buyers  prices  ran  as  high  as  at  any  of  the  recent 
mtrkets,  coosidering  quality,  the  stirks  bringiog  from  1 5  to  £6 
10s.  There  were  very  few  cows  io  the  market  The  show  of 
horses  was  very  good,  particularly  of  young  draught  horses, 
rising  two-aud  a-bslf  to  three  years  old,  for  which  there  was  a 
good  demand,  at  from  £20  to  £28,  a  few  superior  animals 
bringing  as  high  as  from  £30  to  £32. 

KENDAL  FORTNIGHTLY  FAIR.—Of  cattle  there  was 
about  an  average  supply  for  the  time  of  the  year.  The  supply 
consisted  chiefly  of  cows,  with  a  sprinkling  of  heifers  and 
Soots.  Cows  of  the  b^t  soit  were  selhug  at  from  £12  to  £14; 
inferior  ones,  £8  10s.  to  £10  lOs. ;  heifers,  £9  to  £12  ;  Scots, 
£8  to  £9  10s.  Ill  sheep  there  was  a  great  falling  off  in  quan- 
tity from  hut  market.  Southdowns  were  on  offer  at  from  £2 
to  £2  4s. ;  cross  breeds,  £1  98.  to  £1  lOs. ;  black-faced  sheep 
at  from  19i.  to  2 If.  Those  that  were  unfit  for  slaughtering 
of  the  black-faced  breed  were  disposed  of  at  from  14s.  to  15s. 
Some  lots  of  cross  breeds  were  offering  st  from  23s.  6d.  to  25s. 
Although  dealers  were  numerous,  and  the  stock  of  sheep  good, 
tales  were  not  easily  effected.  The  fair  may  be  set  down  as  a 
very  dull  one.  The  average  price,  per  lb.,  for  beef  wu  4|d., 
for  mutton  5d.    No  calves  at  market 

KENMORE  MARTINMAS  MARKET.— Owmg  to  the 
Tery  favourable  state  of  the  weather,  the  stiendance  of  country 
people  was  very  greit ;  theie  wss  an  a^uuilaut  supply  of  butler 
and  cheete,  for  which  very  high  prices  was  demanded  in  the 
morning,  but  about  mid-day  prices  fell  roisiderably,  and  butter 
and  cheese  were  freely  offered  at,  the  former  from  14s.  6d.  to 
15s.  a  stone,  and  the  latter  st  kb  >ut  Ss.  to  5s.  6d.  a  icoue ; 
eattle,  fur  which  there  was  very  little  deruaiid.  koUI  pretty  hiit}i. 
The  sellers  preferriog  keeping  them  until  the  Furttug«ll  Tryst, 
on  the  6th  proximo,  rather  thsn  accepting  the  prices  they  had 
been  offered. 

LAUNCKSTON  FAIR  was  well  supplied  with  callle,  and 
the  sale  brisk. 

LEEDS  FORTNIGHTLY  FAIR.— The  number  of  beasts 
was  650,  including  43  forei;;n.  There  was  s  f^ir  attendance  of 
buyers,  and  the  trade  bruker  for  beasts  of  prime  quality,  urhich 
were  disposed  of  at  68.  8d.  per  191bs. ;  whilst  inferior  sold  at 
6s.  4d.,  and  aa  low  as  58.  8d. ;  nearly  all  cleared  off.  Sheep, 
4,000;  oil  soM  at  from  5^d.  to  Gd.  per  lb. 

LINCOLN  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— There  was  only  a 
small  supply  of  both  beasts  and  sheep,  and  the  trade  was  ex- 
tremely dull  throughout.  In  the  few  salea  which  were 
effected  late  prices  were  fully  maiutsinid,  beef  rcalisiug  58. 
6d.  to  Ss.  9d.  per  stone,  and  mutton  fully  6d.  per  lb. 

LOCKERBY  PORK  MARKET. -More  dealers  and  more 
sellers  tbuu  ukuiil  attended  this  market.  Owing  to  the  very 
favourable  weather  for  curing,  the  salea  were  very  brisk,  and 
the  whole  were  cleared  off  in  a  very  short  time  at  5s.  4d.  to  5s. 
5d.  per  stone. 

LOSTWITUIEL  FAIR— A  considerable  number  of  cattle 
were  sold  at  rathf>r  an  advance  in  prices.  The  demand  for 
abtep  was  not  brisk,  snd  but  few  changed  hands. 

LOUGHBOROUGH  FAIR— lu-calf  heifers  and  good 
cattle  of  other  descriptions  realised  tolerably  good  prices.  In 
the  horse  fsir  good  prices  were  readily  obtained  for  the  few 
valuable  anircala  shown. 

LOUTH  FAIR  was  unusually  well  attended.  There  was 
a  full  average  show  of  csttle,  beaaia  selling  at  the  reduction  of 
price  lately  experienced  at  other  fairs  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Beef,  of  which  there  was  a  acarcity  of  good  quality, 
making  from  5s.  to  68.  per  stone.  There  waa  a  amall  ahow  of 
sheep ;  mutton,  6d.  per  pound.  There  was  a  larger  show  of 
horses  than  we  have  witnessed  on  any  previoua  fair,  but  the 
quality  was  very  indifferent. 

M ALTON  FAIR.— There  was  a  fair  supply  of  in  calving 
eowa  and  heifera,  and  also  of  barren  heifera  and  bullocks,  all 
of  which  had  alow  aale.  A  few  Galloa  ay  heifera  and  High- 
land bullo<  ks  were  about  all  cleared  aa  ay ;  a  good  show  of 
Irish  heifers  and  bullocks  were  uesriy  all  sold.  On  the  hill  we 
had  a  small  number  of  lambs,  which  had  heavy  aale.  A  good 
supply  of  pigs  had  dull  sale  at  about  Ust  week's  prices.  The 
shambles  had  a  good  aupply  of  meat,  which  had  moderate 
sale.  Beef,  5d.  to  6d. ;  mutton,  5d.  to  6^d. ;  lamb,  5d.  to 
6d. ;  veal,  5d.  to  Cd. ;  pork,  4id.  to  5^d.  per  lb. ;  pork  piga, 
5a.  6d. ;  ditto  hama,  6i.  3d.  to  6s.  6d.  per  stone. 

MARLBOROUGH  SHEEP  FAIR.— Contrary  to  general 
txpectatioD,  the  number  of  sheep  wot  greater  than  hot  ever 


been  before.  The  trade  was  conaidered  to  be  gooi  and  utis- 
factory  to  the  sellers,  aa  the  whole  met  ready  purchasers.  The 
average  phee  fully  equalled  Appleshaw,  but  was  about  3s.  per 
head  below  Weyhill.  There  waa  a  fair  supply  of  hortcs,  whkh 
met  with  a  ready  aale  at  good  pricea.  Horned  cattle  realised 
a  dull  sale  :  but  altogether,  it  was  aatiafactory  to  the  sellers. 

MAYPIELD  FAIR  was  very  well  attended.  The  d«y 
being  tolerably  fine,  we  had  a  great  many  hooae  stock  exLi- 
bited.  At  the  early  port  of  the  day  the  fair  was  called  very 
brisk ;  but  later,  things  hung  oo  band  rather,  and  sellers  had 
to  abate  their  priee. 

MUIR  OF  ORD  NOVEMBER  MARKET.— Scarcely  a 
dealer  from  the  south  appeared  on  the  g  ooud,  an«'  but  very 
few  local  purcbaaera  attended  the  market ;  oonoequenily  tbete 
was  little  demand  for  the  few  beasts  brought  forward — the 
ihow,  in  fact,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  lots  of  twos  and 
threea.  Pricea  were  considerably  below  thoae  obtained  at  the 
preceding  markets  in  September  and  October,  and  sales,  even 
at  the  reduced  ratea,  were  much  more  difficult  to  be  made  than 
at  either  of  these  trysts ;  compared  with  loat  year,  the  contrary 
of  this  waa  the  caae.  Tlie  reason  generally  as:  igned  for  the 
amall  show  of  stock,  was  that  the  excellent  ntcm  which  hare 
recently  been  obtained  lor  beasts  of  even  indifferent  quality  in- 
duced their  ownera  to  bring  them  forward  at  the  last  tr:i^. 
Perhaps  the  fact  of  falling  marketa  in  the  south  had  some 
effect  in  keeping  back  atock. 

NEWARK  FORNIGHTLY  MARKET.— We  bad  a 
tolerably  good  aupply  of  atock,  and  a  great  deal  of  business 
was  done.  Prices  about  the  aame.  There  were  325  sheep 
and  71  beasts  penned. 

PETWORTH  NOVEMBER  CATTLE  FAIR.- Our  sn- 
uual  fair  wai  held  on  Saturday,  but  a  more  miseiaSle  day  for 
it  could  not  have  been  experienced.  The  rain  did  not  cease 
till  tovards  the  evening,  and  the  fair  field  waa  ankle  deep  in 
"  alush,"  so  that  it  waa  with  difficulty  any  ooe  could  get  about. 
There  waa  not  a  large  aaaortment  of  cattle,  but  wc  believe  a 
great  deal  exchanged  handa  at  fair  pricea. 

RICKMANSWORTH  FAIR.— There  was  a  Urge  supply 
of  stock  of  all  kinds.  The  prime  store  beasta  of  all  breeds 
sold  well  at  the  late  high  pricea.  "Die  youug  growing  and 
inferior  beasts  hung  heavily  on  hand,  the  influence  of  rain 
checking  both  pricea  and  demand,  much  land  in  tliis  country 
being  inundated  with  water,  ao  that  the  beasta  of  the  latter 
daaa  were  aold  at  a  considerable  loaa.  The  demand  for  both 
aheep  and  lamba  of  all  aorta  was  good  at  late  high  prices. 
Cows  for  dairy  purposes  were  eaner  to  buy,  £18  being  the  top 
price  for  the  best  The  horse  trade  for  all  >oan^  animals  was 
brisk  at  late  high  6gurea.  Pigs  in  good  demand  at  an  advance 
of  Is.  to  2s.  per  head  for  stores,  and  about  2d.  per  stone  for 
uoikers.  Suckling  calves  have  receded  from  3a.  to  5a.  per  head. 

RIPON  FAIR.— There  waa  a  good  attendance  of  both 
buyera  and  sellers.  New  calven  co«8  were  readily  told;  and 
fat  and  lean  atock  had  a  fair  demand. 

RUGBY  FAIR.— We  had  a  ahort  aupply  of  huntert  and 
carriage  horses  compared  with  former  years,  and  they  sold 
readily  at  good  pricea.  A  party  of  French  liealera  were 
locateid  at  the  George  Hotel,  and  gave  high  pricea  for  the  best 
horaea  they  could  procure.  We  underataud  the  horaea  were 
for  the  Emperor'a  own  private  uae.  Working  horaea  were 
better  supplied,  and  vast  numbers  were  di»poaed  of  at  frmn  £35 
to  £50.  A  luge  number  of  draught  cc^ta  were  brought,  and 
diaposed  of  at  remunerating  pricea.  There  waa  a  good  supply 
of  fat  beasts,  which  sold  at  higher  ratea  than  la^t  fair.  Store 
beasts  are  abundant,  with  an  advance.  Milking  cowa  were 
dear. 

SETTLE  FORTNIGHT  FAIR  was  an  improvement  oo  the 
lut.  There  was  decidedly  a  better  ahow  cf  ah^p.  Ewes 
fetched  6d.  and  5^.  per  lb.,  wethers  6d.  Cowa  aold  at  l|d , 
and  heifera  at  5d.  per  lb.  The  aale  was  pretty  briak,  bo:h  for 
beef  and  mutton,  and  all  waa  cleared  off  m  go:;d  time. 

SHEFFIELD  CHEESE  FAIR  waa  attended  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persona.  So  early  as  Friday  se*nnight, 
above  thirty  carts  well  laden  with  Derbyshire  cheese  arrived  in 
anticipation  of  the  fair,  and  the  increase  of  arrivals  of  cheese 
from  various  parte  of  Ikrbyahire  and  Notta  ra\e  indications 
which  were  aubaequently  realised,  that  the  fair  of  '52  would 
prove  more  remarkable  than  any  of  its  predcceaaora.  There 
waa  an  increaae  in  the  aupply  of  Derbyahire  and  a  falling  off 
in  the  quantity  of  Cheahire  cheese  as  compared  with  last  year, 
and  also  •  coneopoediiif  incceMe  in  prioe.  A  ficetqiuntityof 
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cheese  was  bought  while  K'u  g  UV  u  to  the  f«ir.  Ou  WcJ- 
tcsday  prices  ranged  from  t6s.  lu  LOi.  per  cwt.  Cheshire 
chee&c  met  with  reaJy  sale  at  pric«a  \Bryiux  fiom  SSa.  to  60s. 
per  cwt.,  and  kiualier  quautitie«  from  S^J.  to  S^d.  per  lb.  A 
f«w  Que  »amp!es  of  prime  Cheihire  were  sold  at  65s.  per  cwt. 
There  was  but  a  tmdl  quantity  of  inferior  Derbyshire  cheese 
in  the  market,  which  sold  at  48s.  per  cwt.  or  4id.  per  lb.  We 
were  confideutly  iuformed  by  two  Isrge  dealers  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  attend  tie  Sheffield  fair  for  30  yesrs,  that  the 
aearcity  of  Cheshire  chec«e  wculd  ju«tify  an  opinion  that  there 
will  Le  an  advance  Id.  per  lb.  before  another  month  has  ex- 
pired. The  geuerol  trade  of  SbeRield  being  good,  a  great 
quantity  cf  smsll  purchases  were  made.  Upwarda  of  300  tous 
of  cheese  weie  couvcyed  to  Sheffield  by  the  Mauchcster,  Shef- 
field, and  Liurolnshire  railway. 

SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR  FAIR  was  well  supplied  with  fat 
and  store  stock ;  the  attcndauce  of  buyf  rs  was  numerous,  store 
fctock  fetching  tolentble  prices :  beef.  Sd. ;  mutton,  wethers, 
6d. ;  ewes,  5  id.    No  horses  shown. 

STRANRAER  MARKKT.— There  was  a  good  desl  of  aui- 
mation  in  the  market,  aud  prices  fully  maiutsiiicd  « hat  has 
been  cuneut  fur  t«o  or  three  months  past.  CaWea  weie  selU 
in^  from  21s.  to  60i. ;  six  quarters  from  £4  to  £3  I5s.  A  v«ry 
superior  lot  of  this  agr,  from  Kast  Dindiuuie,  were  sold  at  £6 
13«.  each  ;  these  were  decidedly  the  best  lot  iu  the  field,  being 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  Galloway  breed,  and  appeared  to  rngaj^e 
the  attcr.tion  of  both  locttl  and  dittant  buyeis.  A  bu  1.  six 
quarttrs  old,  aud  from  the  same  stock,  «»s  sold  by  Mr.  Ada.'r, 
Sprin};bduk,  at  £7.  A  lot  of  Ay i shire  bullocks,  fit  for  stall 
freding,  were  purchased  at  £d  each.  In  this  district  the  eat- 
lle  markets  ate  now  concluded  for  aeason  1852,  ani  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  spring  sales,  when  they  come  round,  may  fuUy  kua- 
tain  the  autumn  pricef,  as  well  as  learc  a  f  ir  rcmu'uratiTe 
profit  for  winter  keep,  so  that  the  farmera  may  have  no  eause 
for  despondency. 

STRATTON  FAIR  was  rather  thinly  attended.  The  pricea 
of  cattle  app<>ared  to  be  still  keeping  up ;  steers,  from  three  to 
four  years  old,  sold  f.om  £20  to  £22  per  pair;  cows  and 
calves.  £10  to  £12  per  pair ;  slieep,  b{d.  per  lb. 

TRURO  FAIR.— There  waa  a  smaller  aupply  than  usual, 
and  a  brisk  aale  for  the  animals  in  the  fair.  About  250  bul- 
locks changed  hands,  fat  cattle  selling  at  48s.  and  50s.  jier 
cwt..  and  &tr*rc  bullocks  at  38s.  per  CAt.  The  numler  of 
sheep  panned  waa  586,  and  the  selling  price  wai  about  5d. 
per  pound. 

WEST  MALLING  FAIR— There  waa  a  brge  supply  of 
horses  and  cattle,  and  an  unusually  large  attendance  of  buyers. 
There  was  a  {:rcat  deal  of  business  tranaacted,  aud  most  of  tbe 
horses  and  cattle  cleared  off  at  high  prices.  The  quantity  of 
sheep  was  not  so  large  as  nsnsl.  It  is  calculated  there  waa 
more  busii.ess  transacted  than  there  has  been  for  thirty  years 
past. 

YORK  FORTNIGHTLY  FAIR.— Wehad  amiddling  tupply 
of  bca»tr,  with  a  fair  demand,  prime  fed  arlliug  at  from  5s.  6d. 
to6s.  9J. ;  inferior,  4s.  9d.  to  5a.  per  atone;  mutton  sheep, 
light  Heights,  5^d.  to  5Jd. ;  ewes  and  heavy  weights,  5d.  per 
lb.  Very  few  Iran  sheep  at  market.  Calving  and  dairy  cows 
were  in  good  supply  and  demand,  at  former  ratea.  Lean  beasta 
were  plentiful,  and  they  aold  well  at  pricea  tending  upwards. 
Shorthorns  snd  west  country  drape  cows  were  most  in  demand. 
Many  Irish  cattle  were  shown ;  but  they  had  alow  demand, 
and  pricra  lowering. 

IRISH  FAIRS.— Mullingak:  Never,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  uould  there  have  been  a  better  in  Mulliugar  had  the 
weather  only  proved  favourab'e.  The  rain  commenced  in  the 
morning,  and  continued  to  fall  in  torrents,  and  without  inter- 
mission. Notwithstanding  this  the  Green  was  thronged  from 
an  early  hour,  and  business  went  on  with  a  brisknesa  almost 
unparalleled.  There  waa  a  good  demand  for  atock  of  every 
description,  and  the  superior  classes  of  animals  ahowu  changed 
ownerN  at  an  early  hour.  Beef  aold  high  at  an  advance  of 
fully  6  per  cent,  over  the  pncea  obtained  at  the  last  fair  of 
Ballinasloe.  Three  year-old  bullocks  brought  from  10/.  to 
13/.,  and  youuger  animals  in  pro|)ortion.  Three -year-old  hei- 
fers were  also  dear,  and  met  a  reaiy  aale.  Sheep  were  very 
Bcarce,  and  unusually  dear.  Weddera  aold  at  from  40s.  to 
55s.,  and  some  were  even  higher.  Limbs  were  icaroe,  and 
some  lota  brought  80s.  The  average  price  waa  from  2Ss.  to 
32a.  each.  Pigs  were  very  ecarce,  and  not  in  demand,  and 
there  was  a  great  decline  in  prices.    The  bone  fair  waa  the 


largeat  we  have  had  for  a  number  of  years.  A  l..i,;c  Lumber 
of  colta  and  fillies,  three  and  four  years  old,  met  a  ready  aale 
at  from  20/.  to  30/.  each.  There  was  a  scarcity  of  first-daaa 
hunters,  although  many  purchasers  from  England  and  the 
continent  were  present  to  pick  up  anythiog,  no  matter  at 
what  price.  Of  light  hunters  there  was  a  large  ahow,  also  of 
aaddle-hacks  and  harnefa-horses,  aome  of  which  went  as  higk 
as  50/. — ffettmeath  Guardian.  Ballin carry  waa  largely 
supplied  with  stock,  but  generally  of  a  more  inferior  descrip- 
tiou  than  usual.  Buyers  were  very  numerous,  and  a  largo 
amount  of  buainesa  waa  transacted.  Fat  cowa  brought  from 
8/.  10s.  to  10/. ;  milch  cows,  8/.  to  9/. ;  two-year-old  heifers, 
6/.  10s.  to  7/.  10s.;  yearlings,  4/.  to  4/.  10s.;  weanlings,  S/. 
to  3/.  10s. ;  fat  aheep,  32s.  to  36s. ;  Iambs,  258.  to  28s.  No 
fat  pigs ;  stores,  34s.  to  40s.  each ;  bonhams,  16s.  to  22s.  per 
coup'e---fi7Areii}iy  Moderator.  Castlemorris  was  well  sup- 
plied with  atock,  but  also  of  an  infer i>r  description.  Fat  cowa 
brought  from  7/.  to  8/.  10s. ;  milch  cows,  11.  10s.  to  8/.  10s.; 
two  year-old  heifers,  6/.  to  C/.  10s. ;  jeirliugs,  3/.  to  3/.  10s. ; 
weanlinga,  48s.  to  55s.  each  ;  fst  shtep,  28s.  to  32s. ;  lambs, 
24s.  to  27s. ;  fat  |  igs,  of  first  quality,  42s.  per  cwt. ;  stores, 
38s.  to  45s.  each ;  bonhams,  18b.  to  2U.—Ibid.  Knockaney. 
— Thtre  was  a  very  large  supply  of  beef,  which  sold  at  3 Is.  to 
33s.  per  cwt.,  and  several  lots  left  without  a  purchaaer.  Mut- 
ton aold  at  5d  to  5|d..  aiuking  oflTal.  Clarb.— Black  cattle 
and  sheep  were  in  advance  of  the  prices  given  at  the  fair  of 
Quin.  Pigs,  35s.  per  cwt.  Great  demand  for  yonng  stock, 
and  all  aold  at  high  pricea.  Ballinakill  waa,  as  usual, 
largely  aupplied  «ilh  atock  aud  well  a*.teuded  by  buyers.  Fat 
cows  averaged  from  9/.  lOs.  to  11/.  lOa.;  new  milch  eowt, 
9/.  10s.  to  10/. ;  two  year-olds,  71.  to  8/.;  yearlings,  4/.  5s.  to 
5/. ;  weanlings,  21.  lOi.  to  3/.  5i.;  fat  sheep,  from  32s.  to  SSs. ; 
lambs,  26s.  to  29s. ;  fat  pigs,  408.  pcrjcwt.;  stores,  34s.  to 
40s.  each ;  bonhama,  20s.  to  24s.  per  couple.  The  horse  fair 
was  well  supplied,  but  with  animals  of  an  inferior  kind,  prin- 
cipally those  for  farmers'  use. 


CHERTSEY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— At  the 
Chertsey  Agricultural  Society,  a  Ubourer  bamcd  King  waa  in- 
troduced, who  produced  a  msgnificent  sheaf  of  barley,  the 
produce  of  one  single  grain.  It  i  xcited  nniverasl  admiration, 
but  he  made  no  statement  aa  to  the  method  by  which  he  had 
obtaiLel  so  satisfactory  a  reault.  Mr.  Drummond,  M.P.,  then 
aaid.  Every  one  of  ns,  farmera  or  not,  have  been  b?ateu  by  that 
man.  (A  voice :  Oh,  he  couldn't  do  it  again.)  I  aay  there  ii 
none  of  us,  not  the  beat  farmer  here,  but  has  been  beaten  by 
that  man.  Why.  you  never  got  5,000  for  one  (a  laugh,)  5,876 
grains  from  one  grsiu  of  bsrley.  Now,  till  we  can  all  do  that, 
don't  let  oa  fancy  we  have  finished  learning  to  farm.  That'a 
what  we  have  got  to  do.  What  one  man  can  do  another  can 
— can't  he  ?  To  be  sure  he  can.  Ue'a  got  just  aa  many  handi 
and  legs.  I  remember  a  labourer  once  talking  to  a  gentleman 
who  seemed  to  kuow  what  he  waa  about,  and  when  he  left  him, 
aome  one  aaid  to  the  labourer,  *' That's  a  sharpish  sort  of  fel- 
low." "  Oh  yes,"  aaid  the  labourer,  "  a  gentleman's  got  a  head 
aa  well  as  another  man,  if  he  only  knew  how  to  uae  it." 
(Laughter )  Well,  now,  so  has  a  farmer  got  a  head,  and  if  be 
only  Knew  how  to  use  it,  he  might  get  5.000  graiua  from  one. 
Now,  we  are  all  manufacturers.  I  don't  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  agricultural  aud  rnanufaoCuring  interests.  We 
are  all  manulaciurers.  Did  you  ever  see  a  silkworm  ?  la  it 
not  very  ingenious  to  make  that  tiasty  lookiug  yellow  apider** 
web  into  a  lady 'a  elegant  aiik  dress  ?  Tt«l'a  what  tbe  Manu- 
facturer does.  What  haa  the  farmer  got  to  do?  He  haa  to 
turn  a  dung-hill  into  a  loaf  of  breai.  Is  not  that  a  manufac- 
ture just  Ai  extraordinary  ?  But  he  must  do  it.  We  have 
been  talking  for  aome  time  post  about  the  great  advantagea  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  production  and  the  price  of  labour.  But 
by  all  thia  emigration  that  ii  gomg  on,  the  price  of  labour  will 
be  enormously  incressed.  What  arc  you  going  to  do,  then— 
bfcauae  ever>body  used  to  say  tl.at  nothing  could  save  us,  but 
reducing  the  price  of  labour  ?  Well,  we  muat  have  recourae 
to  more  machinery.  You  can't  carry  on  fanning  aa  it  has  been 
carried  on  fur  the  last  500  y«ars.  No  businesa  in  the  wor'd 
can  be  carried  on  as  it  waa  500  )eara  ago,  and  it  ia  nonaense 
to  suppose  that  oura  can  either.  We  must  go  on  improviag, 
for  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  chemistry  and  thoae  things 
have  done  aa  much  as  they  can  do.  It  ia  to  mechanical  aid 
alone,  then,  that  jou  muat  look.    We  are  exceedingly  behind* 
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hand  ia  it  in  the  loath  of  Eni^Md,  to  vhat  they  are  in  tlie 
Borth.  I  aee,  every  now  tnd  then,  •drertitementt  abont  the 
pricet  of  prodoetion,  and  fannera'  accounts,  and  so  on ;  and  I 
ice  ereryvhere  put  down  farmer's  charge  for  interest  on  his 
capital  10  per  eeiit.«  or,  if  be  h  a  rery  modest  man,  7  per  cent. 
Now,  I  want  to  know  in  what  buiiness  in  the  world  a  man  can 
get  10  per  cent,  on  his  capital.  What  right,  then,  baa  the 
Iknner  to  eipeet  it,  when  no  tradesman  or  mercantile  man  can 
obtain  it  ?  You  should  expect  uo  more  for  it  when  ioTeated  in 
fanning  than  if  it  were  in  the  public  funds,  and  that  ia  a  bare 
8  per  cent.  As  for  farming,  it  always  must  be  the  poorest 
tiade  carried  on,  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  it  is  the 


most  agreeable.  Do  not  yon  know  what  Cobbctt  said  ?  Ha 
said,  "  Who  would  be  a  nightman  if  he  did  not  get  more  for 
being  a  nightman  than  being  a  farjarr?  "  (Laoffhter )  Isn't  it 
quite  dear  that  being  the  most  agreeable  of  all  occapationa, 
there  mnst  be  more  persons  trying  to  enter  into  it  f  An  old 
man  ooee  said  to  me,  "  Aye,  my  toy,  onee  fiarmers  talked  of 
making  a  living,  now  they  talk  of  making  a  fortune."  Depend 
upon  it  he  never  can  make  a  fortune.  He  may  lead  a  very 
pleasant,  healthy,  and  sometimes  a  profitable  occupation ;  but 
that  mnst  be  by  greater  help  than  he  has  got  now  ;  and  for 
that  help  he  mutt  lo^k  to  machinery  and  improred  mi 
contrivances.    (Cheers.) 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 


DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER. 


The  nevir  House  of  Commons  has  been  called 
together,  and  the  work  of  the  session  has  been 
commenced.  Sufficient  has  already  transpired  to 
satisfy  all,  that  the  Ministry  have  no  intention  of 
attempting  to  alter  the  laws  regulating  the  import- 
ation of  corn  into  this  country.  Free  trade  it 
accepted  by  the  Derby  Government,  and  Protection 
is  finally  given  up.  Our  readers  \vill  recollect  that 
on  the  advent  of  the  present  Ministry  to  power,  we 
warned  them  against  indulging  in  any  sanguine 
expectations. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  in  the 
course  of  another  week  have  propounded  his  finan- 
cial scheme,  and  it  will  have  become  known  what 
he  proposes  to  do  to  mitigate  the  injury  which  the 
agricultural  interest  of  this  country  hcs  unquestion- 
ably suflTered  in  consequence  of  recent  legislation : 
it  would  therefore  be  folly  to  speculate  in  this  place 
on  the  subject. 

The  freetraders  are  evidently  unwilling  to  admit 
that  farmers  have  been  sufferers,  and  seem  disposed 
to  oppode  all  remedial  measures.  We  hope  that 
these  gentlemen  may  yet  find  that  they  are  not  to 
have  it  all  their  own  way ;  but  expediency  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  farmers  must  not  expect  that 
the  promises  made  by  members  on  the  hustings 
will  be  very  rigidly  adhered  to. 

The  prospects  for  the  agriculturists  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  certainly  not  of  the  most  promising 
description ;  we  sincerely  trust,  however,  that  with 
courage  and  energy  they  may  yet  be  enabled  to 
overcome  their  difficulties.  The  i-easons  have,  un- 
fortunately, thus  far  been  adverse ;  the  last  har- 
Ycst  was  decidedly  deficient,  and  we  have  a  very 
unpropitious  seed-time.  The  wealher  has,  since 
we  last  addressed  our  readers,  been  very  unfavour- 
able. We  have  had  almost  incessant  rain ;  and  so 
great  a  fall  of  wet  in  November  has  not  been  ex- 
perienced for  many  years  past.  Large  breadths  of 
land  have  been  laid  completely  under  water ;  rivers 
have  overflown  their  banks,  and  extensive  mischief 


has  been  done  to  various  kinds  of  property.  What 
the  eflTect  of  so  much  wet  may  be  on  the  seed  com- 
mitted to  the  soil  early  in  the  autumn,  cannot  u 
yet  be  determined ;  but  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that  it  must  be  decidedly  injurious  ;  mean- 
while, out-door  labour  has  been  completely  out  of 
the  question,  and  the  soil  is  so  thoroughly  satu  • 
rated  that  there  appears  little  chance  of  its  being 
restored  to  anything  like  working  order  until  next 
spring.  The  probability  is,  that  a  portion  of  the 
seed  committed  to  the  ground  in  October  has  been 
destroyed,  and  that  the  land  will  have  to  be  re-sown. 
Those  farmers  who  were  most  forward  with  autumn 
work  are  therefore  likely  to  be  in  a  worse  position 
than  those  who  had  not  commenced  sowing  when 
the  rain  set  in. 

Altogether,  the  seed-time  must  be  regarded  as 
backward  and  unfavourable— a  circumstance  very 
likely  to  have  a  material  influence  on  the  future. 
Spring- sown  wheat  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
more  precarious  crop  than  that  sown  at  the  usual 
time ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  far  the 
greater  breadth  of  land  intended  for  whe:;t  still 
remains  to  be  sown.  Notwithstanding  this  some- 
what untoward  state  of  things,  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural produce  does  not  advance  materially, 
owing  to  the  constant  large  arrivals  of  foreign 
grown  com. 

Another  great  disadvantage  under  which  farmers 
have  laboured  is  the  inferiority  of  the  quality  of 
last  year's  crop,  and  the  effect  of  the  moist  weather 
on  the  condition.  The  sale  of  the  new  wheat  of 
home  growth  has,  unquestionably,  been  much  in- 
terfered with,  and  its  intrinsic  value  lessened,  in 
consequence  of  the  soft  rough  condition  in  which 
it  has  come  to  hand.  An  interval  of  frost 
would  remedy  this  evil,  and  would  be  very  likely 
to  give  an  impulse  to  the  demand.  Still  no  very 
important  rise  in  quotations  can  be  reckoned  on 
so  long  as  the  arrivals  from  abroad  continue  on  as 
liberal  a  scale  as  they  have  been  hitherto.    The 
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future  range  of  prices  must  therefore  depend 
mainly  on  the  extent  of  the  foreign  supplies ;  and 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  utmost  interest  to  as« 
certain,  as  far  as  practicable,  what  these  are  likely 
to  be.  That  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  late 
importations  of  wheat  has  not  paid  a  profit  to  the 
parties  importing,  is  certain ;  and  it  appears  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  operations  of  that  nature 
cannot  be  long  continued  in.  At  present  prices 
are  relatively  lower  in  this  country  than  on  the 
continent ;  and  those  who  make  purchases  abroad 
must,  therefore,  be  very  strongly  convinced  that  a 
considerable  rally  is  about  to  take  place  here.  We 
do  not  think  that  this  feeling  is  so  general  as  to 
cause  very  large  transactions  to  be  entered  into ; 
and  we  are  consequently  of  opinion  that  after  what 
may  yet  be  on  passage  shall  have  reached  our 
shores,  the  supplies  will  be  comparatively  short  for 
some  months  to  come. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  supplies,  we  are  induced 
to  notice  that  which  has  been  considered  a  mystery 
by  all  commercial  men,  and  which  still  remains 
unexplained.  For  some  time  past  wheat  has  been 
bought  at  Amsterdam — one  of  the  dearest  and  least 
suitable  markets  on  the  Continent  for  such  a  pur« 
pose — and  consigned  regularly  to  London.  The 
prices  paid  at  the  port  of  shipment  have,  in  many 
cases,  been  higher  than  those  realized  at  Mark 
Ltane,  independent  of  the  expenses  of  freight,  in- 
surance, factorage,  &c.  The  loss  must  therefore 
have  been  immense ;  still  the  same  course  has  been 
pursued  week  after  week,  and  all  manner  of  ru- 
mours have  been  circulated  to  explain  this  ap- 
parent commercial  anomaly.  The  latest  explana- 
tion is  attempted  by  the  editor  of  the  Economist, 
who  maintains  that  the  Emperor  of  France,  know- 
ing the  influence  which  the  London  market 
exercises  on  prices  of  wheat  all  over  the  world, 
and  the  desirableness  of  preventing  high  prices  of 
food  in  France,  has  been  induced  to  sacrifice  a 
certain  amount  of  money,  in  order  to  keep  the 
London  market  regularly  supplied,  and  check  any 
advance  there.  We  must  leave  it  to  our  readers 
to  judge  of  the  probability  of  this  version  of  a 
mystery,  which  has  certainly  puseled  the  most  ex- 
perienced men  in  the  trade. 

That  these  imports  from  Holland  have  had  con- 
siderable effect  is  certain.  The  house  to  which 
the  consignments  have  been  made  has  sold  in- 
variably from  on  board  ship  without  reserve,  and 
a  few  thousand  quarters  a- week  forced  on  the 
market  in  this  way  has  had  a  greater  influence  than 
would,  at  first  sight,  appear  likely  to  be  produced 
thereby.  Whether  these  operations  are  to  be  con- 
tinued, it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say;  but 
there  is  certainly  no  great  encouragement  to  those , 
who  consign,  in  the  regular  course  of  business,  to 


ship  to  Great  Britain  at  present.  Independent  of 
this,  the  time  of  year  is  against  further  large  ship* 
ments  from  the  north  of  Europe.  In  Russiiy 
winter  has  already  set  in,  and  in  the  ordinary  coune 
of  things  we  may  calculate  on  the  navigation  of 
the  Baltic  soon  becoming  impeded  by  ice.  We 
are  therefore  inclined  to  think  that  the  arrivals  of 
foreign  bread-stuffs  will,  for  the  next  four  months, 
be  on  a  more  moderate  scale  than  they  have  been 
dming  the  past  summer  and  winter ;  and  we  still 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  farmers  will  be  enabled 
to  obtain  somewhat  more  remunerative  rates  for 
their  produce  during  the  winter. 

At  several  of  the  country  markets  prices  have 
within  the  last  week  or  two  shown  a  decided  ten- 
dency of  advance,  and  London  has  been  nearly 
the  only  place  in  which  no  movement  has  taken 
place. 

The  consumption  of  old  foreign  wheat  has  been 
enormous;  and  notwithstanding  the  large  quan- 
tities received,  stocks  are  by  no  means  heavy. 
The  shortness  of  the  wheat  crop,  and  the  loss  of 
potatoes  in  Ireland,  have  rendered  it  necessary  to 
obtain  supplies  of  bread-stuffs  from  this  side  of 
the  Channel,  and  buyers  from  Ireland  have  bought 
flour  and  Indian  com  freely  all  through  the  month 
at  Liverpool  and  other  ports.  The  shipments  of 
flour  from  Liverpool  coastwise,  and  to  Ireland, 
have  been  considerably  in  excess  of  the  importations 
from  America;  and  prices  are  so  much  higher 
there  than  with  us,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
a  demand  may  spring  up ;  and  we  should  certainly 
not  be  surprised  to  see  buyers  of  foreign  wheat 
and  flour  from  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  at  Mark 
Lane. 

The  deliveries  of  home-grown  wheat  have,  not- 
withstanding the  low  range  of  prices  and  the  unfa- 
vourable state  of  the  weather,  been  tolerably  good» 
but  the  demand  has  about  kept  pace  with  the  supply 
r,t  most  of  the  markets  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
and  it  is  only  at  the  ports  on  the  coast  and  in 
London,  where  the  arrivals  of  foreign  have  been 
heavy,  that  any  stocks  of  consequence  are  held  by 
merchants. 

Though  wheat  has  thus  far  been  selling  at  rela- 
tively lower  prices  than  spring  com,  the  growers 
have  brought  forward  the  former  more  freely  than, 
the  latter.  This  has  naturally  caused  some  surprise, 
and  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  productiveness  of 
the  barley  and  oat  crops  may  at  harvest-time  have 
been  over-ratelJ.  The  general  impression  then 
was  that  barley  had  yielded  a  full  average  in  quan- 
tity; and  that  rats  were,  in  proportion  to  the 
breadth  sown,  by  no  means  deficient.  We  still 
entertain  that  opinion,  and  are  disposed  to  attri- 
bute the  smallness  of  the  deliveries  of  these  kindi 
of  grain  to  the  fact  that  old  stocks  were  com* 
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pletely  exhausted  at  harvest-time,  and  that  the 
growers  have  consequently  heen  compelled  to  con- 
sume the  commoner  sorts  of  barley  and  oats  eztec* 
sively,  as  feed  for  cattle,  &c. 

Until  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  days  barley 
continued  to  rise  in  value;  since  then,  however,  the 
upward  roove:rent  has  received  a  check.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  as  much  as  38s.,  and  even  40s. 
per  qr.  was  at  one  time  paid  for  superior  malting 
samples,  but  since  then  a  reaction  of  Is.  to  2s.  per 
qr.  has  taken  place. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  oats  |(rown  in 
England  suffered  greatly  from  the  wet  weather  at 
harvest-time,  and  really  fine  samples  are  scarce. 
This  article  has  not  varied  materially  in  price  either 
in  the  farmers'  markets  or  at  the  large  consuming 
towns.  The  latter  have  drawn  the  greater  part  of 
their  supplies  from  Ireland  and  from  foreign  ports, 
the  consumption  of  English  having  for  the  most 
part  been  confined  to  the  localities  in  which  they 
have  been  grown. 

The  shot  tness  of  the  bean  crop  was  sufficiently 
well  ascertained  months  ago  to  account  for  the 
high  rates  at  which  this  article  has  been  selling ; 
and  unless  larger  quantities  reach  us  from  abroad 
than  are  reckoned  on,  prices  will  in  all  probability 
be  well  maintained. 

Peas,  after  a  very  rapid  and  important  advance, 
have  suffered  a  smart  reaction,  which  has,  no 
doubt,  been  caused  partly  by  the  extreme  and  un- 
seasonable mildness  of  the  weather. 

With  this  short  notice  of  the  principal  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  country  markets,  we 
must  dismiss  that  part  of  our  subject,  and  now 
proceed  with  our  usual  retrospect  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  Mark-lane. 

The  arrivals  of  home-grown  wheat  into  the  port 
of  London  have  been  smaller  in  proportion  than  at 
some  of  the  provincial  markets.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  shipments  from  Lincolnshire  and 
that  neighbourhood,  instead  of  being  directed  to 
the  metropolis,  have  gone  to  the  north  and  to  the 
channel  ports,  where  prices  have  been  more  satis- 
factory than  with  us.  The  supply  at  Mark-lane 
has  consisted,  therefore,  principally  of  Essex  and 
Kent  wheat;  and  those  counties  have  furnished 
less  than  usual  at  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
year.  The  large  choice  of  foreign  wheat  which  our 
market  has  afforded  has,  however,  prevented  any- 
thing like  scarcity  being  felt;  and  there  has  been 
sufficient  competition  on  the  part  of  sellers  to  enable 
purchasers  to  obtain  all  they  required  on  reasonable 
terms.  Notwithstanding  the  very  moderate  cha- 
racter of  the  arrivals  of  home-grown  wheat,  and  the 
fact  that  an  advance  has  taken  place  at  most  of  the 
leading  provincial  markets,  prices  have  remained 
very  nearly  stationary  at  Mark-lane  since  our  last. 


If,  hor/ever,  we  make  due  allowance  for  the  very 
rough  condition  in  which  the  samples  have  come 
forward,  we  must  consider  the  turn  as  having  been 
rather  against  the  buyer ;  more  particularly  during 
the  last  eight  or  ten  days.  We  consider  that  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  article  has  been  lessened  by 
the  extreme  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  Is.  to  2s. 
per  qr. ;  and  prices  having,  notwithsunding,  re- 
mained as  they  were  before,  the  purchaser  has 
clearly  been  placed  in  a  somewhat  less  advantageous 
position,  llie  new  wheat  is  said  to  work  better 
than  might  from  its  appearance  be  expected,  and 
with  a  proper  mixture  of  old  it  makes  capital  flour. 
So  small  a  proportion  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire wheat  has  lately  come  forward  as  to 
cause  some  competition,  and  we  consider  that  the 
finer  sorts  from  thence  would  at  present  bring  fully 
Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  over  the  prices  they  might  have 
been  bought  at  a  month  ago. 

The  arrivals  of  foreign  wheat  have  been  liberal, 
and  will  before  the  close  of  the  month  probably 
amount  nearly  to  100,000  qrs.  The  demand  has 
not  been  sufficiently  active  to  take  off  the  whole  of 
that  quantity,  and  the  stocks  in  warehouse  have 
consequently  rather  accumulated.  During  the^rst 
fortnight  in  November  the  country  inquiry  was  of 
a  retail  character,  and  the  town  millers  also  ope- 
rated with  considerable  caution;  importers  had, 
therefore,  to  choose  between  two  alternatives :  either 
to  incur  landmg  expenses,  or  give  way  in 
prices.  l*he  former  course  was  in  most  cases 
pursued ;  but  here  and  there  a  parcel  was  forced 
off  at  rather  lower  rates.  Within  the  last 
week  or  two  we  have  been  visited  by  purchasers 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  though 
the  transactions  have  not  been  on  so  extensive  a 
scale  as  to  enable  holders  to  establish  any  quotable 
advance,  the  tendency  has  been  decidedly  that  way. 
The  demand  has  run  mostly  on  fair  qualities  of 
red,  such  as  have  been  obtainable  at  44s.  to  46s. ; 
the  finer  kinds,  such  as  prime  Eostock,  at  48s.  to 
50s.  per  qr.,  having  met  with  comparatively  little 
attention.  This  has  also  been  the  case  in  regard 
to  Danzig  wheat ;  the  demand  fur  the  finest  high 
mixed  has  been  almost  wholly  confined  to  what  the 
London  millers  have  taken,  country  buyers  baring 
declined  to  pay  such  prices  as  50s.  and  52s.  per 
qr.,  preferring  to  take  the  secondary  sorts,  which 
they  have  been  enabled  to  procure  at  448.  to  48s. 
per  qr.  Black  Sea  wheat  has  met  with  a  fair  share 
of  attention ;  the  town  trade  have  given  a  prefer- 
ence to  Ghirka  and  similar  sorts,  paying  418.  to 
43s.  per  qr.  without  much  hesitation,  and  Polish 
Odessa  has  sold  for  country  use  at  about  38s.  to 
40s.  per  qr.  In  the  early  part  of  the  month 
the  arrivals  of  wheat  from  ports  east  of  Gib- 
raltar off  the  coast  were  large :  latterly  they  have 
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been  more  moderate.  The  greater  part  of  the  sup- 
ply has  been  taken  for  Ireland,  a  few  cargoes  have 
been  ordered  round  to  London,  and  the  rest  has 
been  distributed  to  various  ports  in  Great  Britain. 
Very  full  prices  have  lately  been  paid  for  floating 
cargoes :  Polish  Odessa  has  realized  as  much  as 
39s.  to  39s.  6d.  perqr.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance, 
and  other  sorts  corresponding  rates. 

The  top  price  of  town-made  flour  was  somewhat 
unexpectedly  put  down  3s.  per  sack  by  the  princi- 
pal millers  on  the  1 5th  inst.  in  the  face  of  rising 
wheat  markets ;  this  was,  we  believe,  done  in  con- 
sequence of  some  disagreement,  and  the  reduction 
has  not  influenced  the  value  of  other  kinds  of  flour. 
Good  fresh  country  household  has  sold  quite  as 
well,  and  at  fully  as  good  terms  since  as  previous 
to  the  reduction,  and  American  has,  notwithstand- 
ing good  receipts  from  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, crept  up  in  value.  Fair  brands  are  now 
selling,  and  have  for  some  time  past  commanded 
23s.  to  24s.,  and  superfine  sorts  248.  to  258.  per 
brl.  Some  of  the  purchases  lately  made  hare.,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  been  on  speculation ;  but  a 
considerable  portion  has  also  been  taken  off*  the 
market  for  immediate  consumption. 

The  supply  of  English  barley  into  the  port  of 
London  has  not  been  so  large  as  is  usually  received 
in  the  month  of  November ;  the  quantity  brought 
forward  has,  nevertheless,  been  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  demand,  and  during  the  last  fortnight  some 
decline  has  occurred  in  quotations.  The  highest 
prices  attained  for  malting  qualities  were  35s.  to 
36s.  per  qr.;  choice  parcels  brought  these  rates 
for  a  week  or  two,  supplies  then  increased,  and  on 
the  15th  inst.  a  decline  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  took 
place.  The  fall  was,  however,  confined  mostly  to 
the  middling  descriptions  of  malting  and  distilling 
barley,  picked  parcels  of  the  former  nearly  main- 
taining tlieir  previous  position;  indeed  the  very 
best  sorts  are  still  worth  the  highest  price  named 
above.  The  demand  for  foreign  old  barley  for 
grinding  has  been  extensive,  and  the  receipts  from 
abroad  having  been  only  moderate,  the  value  of 
the  article  has  risen.  The  late  reduction  in  prices 
in  English  has  had  more  or  less  effect;  it  has 
checked  the  advance,  and  in  some  cases  some  re- 
action has  even  occurred,  but  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  fall  in  prices  of  barley  of  home  growth. 
Very  moderate  qualities  of  Danish  sold  currently 
previous  to  the  15th  inst.  at  27s.  to  28s.,  and  fresh 
heavy  samples  realized  29s.  to  30s.  per  qr. ;  the 
fall  from  these  rates,  thus  far,  has  not  exceeded  Is. 
per  qr.  Egyptian  barley  has  met  with  ready  takers 
at  22s.  to  23s.  per  qr.,  but  may  now  be  rather  more 
easily  bought  at  the  prices  quoted. 

The  sale  for  malt  was  lively  in  the  early  part  of 
the  monthj  and  the  tendency  of  prices  was   up- 


wards ;  the  demand  has  within  the  last  week  or 
two  slackened,  but  the  advance  previously  estab- 
lished has  been  steadily  supported. 

The  arrivals  of  oats  coastwise  into  the  port  of 
London  have  been  trifling,  and  the  quantity  re- 
ceived per  rail  from  the  eastern  counties  has  been 
small.  From  Scotland  the  receipts  have  been  to- 
lerably good,  and  from  Ireland  and  abroad  we  have 
had  rather  large  arrivals.  The  dealers  have 
throughout  the  month  conducted  their  operations 
with  great  caution,  and  the  supply  has  conse- 
quently pressed  somewhat  heavily  on  the  market. 
Really  fine  old  corn  has  scarcely  varied  in 
\*alue.  Archangel  and  Riga  oats  having  be- 
come scarce  (the  arrivals  from  Russia  having  for 
some  time  ceased),  have  commanded  full  rates ;  and 
sweet  heavy  samples  of  Danish  and  Swedish  have 
brought  former  terms ;  but  all  out-of-conditioned 
foreign,  and  soft  new  English,  have  receded 
6d.  to  Is.  per  qr.  since  our  last. 

Irish  oats,  though  of  good  quality  and  fair 
weight,  have  declined  to  about  the  same  extent — 
a  large  proportion  of  the  supply  having  been  from 
that  country.  Lately,  prices  have  advanced  ma- 
terially in  the  sister  isle,  and  the  reports  from 
hence  being  deemed  discouraging,  shipments  from 
thence  are  likely  to  be  checked.  At  present,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  fair  quantity  remaining  on  the 
market,  and  a  considerable  number  of  vessels  oat- 
laden  are  known  to  be  on  passage  from  Irish  ports 
to  London ;  hence  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
chance  of  any  immediate  rally  in  quotations. 

English  beans  have  come  to  hand  sparingly,  and 
iiave  brought  fully  previous  prices — say,  new  licks, 
32s.  to  338. ;  harrows,  34s.  to  35s. ;  and  pigeon, 
368.  to  388.  Old  beans  may  be  quoted  at  least  Is. 
to  28.  per  qr.  higher  than  those  of  this  year's  growth. 
The  Egyptians  which  have  been  received  have  met 
ready  buyers  at  high  prices,  and  the  article  has 
risen  about  58.  per  qr.  in  the  course  of  the  last  three 
months. 

The  great  rise  which  took  place  in  prices  of 
white  peas  in  October  has  led  to  increased  supplies 
being  directed  to  this  market,  and  the  mildness  of 
the  weather  having  tended  to  lessen  the  consump- 
tion, a  considerable  portion  of  the  advance  then 
established  has  since  been  lost.  The  total  fall  from 
the  highest  point  has  amounted  to  at  least  4  s.  per 
qr. ;  and  fine  English  boilers  may  now  be  bought 
at  40s.,  whilst  it  is  diflicult  to  exceed  38s.  per  qr. 
for  foreign.  In  the  value  of  grey  and  maple  peas 
no  material  variation  has  taken  place. 

Floating  cargoes  of  Indian  corn  have  continued 
in  active  demand  for  Irish  account,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  arrival  oft*  the  coast  has  been  taken  for 
that  country  at  gradually  improving  prices.  Lat- 
terly, as  much  as  31s.  to  32s.  per  qr.,  cost,  freight^ 
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and  insurance,  has  been  paid  for  fine  Galatz,  and 
proportionate  terms  have  been  obtained  for  other 
descriptions.  Car^^oes  still  on  passage  have  been 
held  at  equally  high  rates ;  and  it  is  evident  that  a 
continued  and  very  large  Irish  demand  is  confi- 
dently calculated  on. 

The  tone  of  the  foreign  advices  has  not  altered 
since  we  last  addressed  our  readers.  Holders  of 
wheat  abroad  have  not  at  any  time  for  some  months 
past  manifested  much  anxiety  to  realise,  and  latterly 
a  considerable  amount  of  speculation  has  taken 
place  at  several  of  the  Baltic  ports  in  anticipation 
of  an  improved  English  demand.  Prices  have  con- 
sequently rather  tended  upwards  in  that  quarter, 
and  freights  and  insurances  having  at  the  same  time 
advanced,  it  has  become  quite  impossible  to  buy 
there  on  such  terms  as  to  allow  of  a  margin  for 
a  profit  on  sales  in  England,  'i'he  latest  accounts 
state  that  the  weather  had  assumed  a  wintry  aspect, 
and  it  was  deemed  probable  that  the  shipping  sea- 
son would  be  speedily  brought  to  a  close. 

At  Danzig,  42s.  to  448.  had  been  paid  for  fine 
mixed  and  high-mixed  qualities  of  wheat,  and 
superior  parcels  had  been  held  at  468.  per  qr.;  free 
on  board,  and  even  higher. 

The  accounts  from  Konigsberg  are  of  a  similar 
character;  indeed,  taking  into  account  the  difference 
in  quality,  we  consider  the  first-named  market  the 
cheaper  of  the  two. 

At  Stettin  some  large  speculative  operations  seem 
to  have  taken  places  which  had  had  the  usual  effect 
of  driving  up  prices. 

The  most  recent  reports  from  Rostock  inform  us 
that  good  qualities  of  wheat  deliverable  imme- 
diately had  been  sold  at  40s.  to  41  s.  per  qr.  free  on 
board;  whilst  for  spring  shipment  holders  had 
asked  428.  to  43s.  per  qr.,  showing  that  an  advance 
was  calculated  on  during  the  winter. 

At  Hamburg  some  purchases  of  wheat  appear  to 
have  been  made  on  Liverpool  account,  which  had 
naturally  had  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  con- 
fidence of  holders,  and  red  Upland  on  the  spot, 
weighing  61  to  61  libs,  per  bush.,  had  risen  from 
43t.  to  43s.  6d.  per  qr.  free  on  board. 

In  the  Dutch  markets  pricea  are  still  higher, 
owing  to  continued  purchases  for  shipment  to  Eng- 
land ]  and  in  some  parts  of  France  the  value  of 
wheat  is  so  high  that  it  might  almost  pay  to  con- 
sign from  this  country 

In  the  Mediterranean  markets  very  little  change 
has  taken  place  since  our  last  monthly  notice,  and 
no  great  extent  of  business  seems  to  have  been  done 
there  on  English  account. 

From  the  more  distant  eastern  ports  the  advicea 
are  of  some  interest.  From  Alexandria  we  learn 
that  large  purchases  of  wheat  and  beans  had  been 
made  for  shipment  to  Great  Britain  at  high  ratat. 


say  for  the  best  qualities  of  Saidi  wheat  296.  to  3Is., 
for  Beheira  ditto  278.  6d.  to  29s.  per  qr. ;  for  Saidi 
beans  26s.  3d.  to  2Cs.  8d.,  and  for  Beheira  ditto 
22s.  6d.  to  23s.  6d.  per  qr,  free  on  board.  About 
28  to  30  vessels  were  loading  for  English  ports, 
the  whole  of  which  have  still  to  arrive.  We  may 
also  reckon  on  further  large  suprplies  from  Odessa, 
Galatz,  &c. ;  and  some  quantity  of  Flour  is  still  on 
passage  from  America. 

The  latest  advices  from  the  latter  country  inform 
us  that  shipments  to  some  extent  had  been  made, 
but  that  prices  having  risen  so  as  to  exceed  the 
imits  of  the  English  orders  remaining  on  hand, 
he  exports  had  during  the  preceding  week  or  ten 
days  fallen  off.  Both  wheat  and  flour  were  rela- 
tively dearer  at  New  York  on  the  13th  inst.  than  at 
Mark  Lane  at  present ;  and  freights  were  rapidly 
rising. 


CURRENCY    PER    IMPERIAL   MEASURE. 

SUIIinc*  P«  Q«artw 

Whkat,  Essex  tnd  Kent,  white,  new. .   34  to  42  fine  np  to  46 

Ditto               ditto            old   ..    43      47        »  54 

Ditto               ditto  red,  new 32      37        »  ^ 

Ditto               ditto        old    ....   40      44        „  48 

Norfolk, Lincoln, &YorkBh., red..    42      44        „  45 

Ditto               ditto        new 30      85        „  40 

Ditto               ditto       white  new.  none             .,  — 

Ditto               ditto                    old   none          „  — 

Barley,  malting,  new 31  33 

Chevalier    83  38 

Distilling   20  31 

Grinding 27  £9 

Malt,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  new  54      55      extra  53 

Ditto               ditto                  old  52      54        „  C6 

Kingston,Waie,andtownmade,new59      60        «,  63 

Ditto               ditto                  old  57      59        „  61 

Oats,  EngUsh  feed 16      19      fine  22 

Ditto  Potato 19      21     extra  23 

Beotchfeed 21      23      fine  24 

Ditto  PoUto 22      24      fine  26 

Irish  feed,  white 10       18      fine  20 

Ditto,black 16      17      fine  19 

Ryi 27      29  old27  2S 

BsANS,lfaiagan. 88      34    „  3i  35 

Ticks 34      36    „  36  36 

Harrow 85      87    „  87  30 

Pigwm 36      40    „  40  44 

PsAS,  white  boaen 37      40    „  37  40 

aple  33      36    „  33  36 

Grey 31      83    „  S3  85 

Flouv,  town  made,  per  sack  of  280  lbs.  —      —    „  38  4C 

Households,  Town  36s.    Country  —      —    m  33  35 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  ex-ship  ....   —      —     »  29  30 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

Wheat, Dantsic, mixed. .  42  to  48  high  mixed  45    47  extra 53 

Komgsbag 41    43         „         44    45    »  47 

RofltM^  new 44    46    fine  old    43    45    „  4S 

Pomera.,Meckbg.,andUekermk.,red  42    44  extra  44  46 

Bilesian „    40    42  white  42  44 

Damah  and  Holstein „   38    40    „     40  42 

Rhine  and  Belgium „  88    41    old   41  45 

Frendi »    38    40  white  89  4< 

Odessa,  St.  Petersburg  and  Riga.  .33    35   fine  37  39 

Bablby,  grinding 26  27 

Dis^Uiiig 27  2? 

Malting. IM»«  —  — 
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ShiUinifs  per  Qaatter* 

Oats,  Dutch,  brew,  and  FoUndi 18  21 

Feed 17  20 

Danish  and  Swedish  feed. 18  20 

Stralsund 18  22 

Russian 18  19 

French 17  18 

Bbans,  Friesland  and  Holstein    28  84 

Konigsberg 34  37 

Egyptian 28  30 

Pbas,  feeding 30      36  fine  boilers  86  38 

Indian  Corn,  white 27      29      ydlow  27  80 

Floue,  French,  per  sack    ....    28      32        fine  38  35 

^Vmehcan,  sour  per  barrel  10      21        sweet  22  21 

IMPERIAL     AVERAGES. 


Fob  the  last  Six  Wbbkb. 


Wheat.  Barley. 


Wbbk  Endi.n'G:  s.  d. 
Oct.  16,  1852..  37  10 
Oct.  23.  18.'>2.  .38  8 
Oct.  30.  1952. .  !  39  2 
Nov.  0,  1852. .  39  5 
Nov.  13, 1852..' 39  11 
Nov.  20. 1852..    40    0 

Aggregate  average' 
of  last  six  wedcs  39    2 

Comparative  avge. 

ttme  time  last  year  36    6 

Duties 1    0 


8. 

27 
28 
20 
29 
30 
30 


i. 

8 
8 
5 
9 
2 
6 


Oats.    Rye.  iBeans 

s.    d.   8.  d.|  s.  d. 

18    0  30  1 34  1 

17  10 '25  8  34  2 

17  6128  0  34  7 

18  3  ;24  10,35  3 
18  7  27  8  35  4 
18    9:29  9  35  6 


29     4 '18    2I27    4  34  10 


Peas. 

s.  d. 

30  4 

30  9 

31  5 
33  5 
82  6 
33  8 

81  11 


25  11 
1    0 


17     7   il     4  28     7  27  10 
10     10    10    10 


LONDON  AVERAGES. 


Wheat 
Barley 
Oats.. 


£    s.  d. 

2.213  qrs.  2    3  9 

2,131        1  12  9 

6,955        10  3 


Rye  .. 
Beans.. 
Peas  .. 


£ 

—  (ji-s.  0 

362         1 

3C4        2 


V.  d. 

0  0 

16  1 

0  3 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  AND  QUANTITIES 

OF  CORN. 


Averages  firom  last 
GoMttte. 
Qin. 
Wheat. . . .   96,792  . 
Barley....  107,391  . 
Oats    ....    21,509  . 

Bye 9J  . 

Beans....     5,220  . 
Peas    ....     3,332  . 


Friday's  Averages  firom  the  correspond- 

Av.  ing  Oazelte  in  1851.    Av. 

8.  d.  Qrs.          B.    d. 
.    40    O.Wheat....  104,816  ..   36    9 

.   30    6  Barley....    10,lb8  ..   27    0 

.   18    9  Oats    ....   23,273  ..    18    8 

.    29    9   Rye 85  ..   23    2 

.   35    6  Beans 5,129  ..    29    8 

.    33    2  Peas    ....     2,799  ..    28    7 


DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE 
AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT  dueino  thb  six 
WEEKS  ending  Noybmbee  20,  1852. 


Pricu. 


408.  od. 
tOt.  lid. 
$98.  M. 
Ms.  Sd. 
889.  8d. 
87s.  lOd. 


Oct.  10. 


Nov.  0. 

Nov.  IS. 

•  r 

Nov.  20. 

.  • 

•    f 

•  • 

.  * 

. . 

.  • 

. . 

. . 

aUANTTTY  OF  FOREIGN  GRAIN  ENTERED  FBEB 
FOR  HOME    CONSUMPTION    dueino  the 

ENDING  NOVEMBEE  20, 1852. 


Wheat,  Foreign. .  qrs.  22,589 

Barley ,>     4,794 

Oats •   14,351 


Beans qrs.  3,888 

Peas „    8,892 

Flour cwts.  19,128 


SEED  MARKET. 

Friday,  Nov.  26. 

Most  of  the  late  arrivals  of  Linseed  having  been  sold 
prior  to  being  reported,  the  quantity  on  offer  is  very 
moderate.  Black  Sea,  for  shipment  next  year,  baa 
ebmnged  hands  at  438.  per  qr.,  all  charges  included. 
Archangel  ii  selling  at  35s.  free  on  board.  Linseed  and 
Rapeomkei  mro  tha  turn  higher.     Other  article!  itaidy. 


BRIllSH  SEEDS. 

linseed  (per  qr.). .  sowing  548.  to  588. ;  crushing  458,  to  50s. 

Lmseed  Cskes  (per  ton) £8  Os.  to  iQ9  10s. 

Rapeseed  (per  last)  new  £22  to  £23,  fine  £24,  old  £21  to  £24 

Ditto  Cake  (per  ton) £4  10s.  to  £5  Os. 

Cloverseed  (per  cwt.) (nominal.) 

Mustard  (per  bushel)  new,  white  78.  to  10s.,  brown  7s.  to  9a. 

Corian.ler  (per  cwt.) old  9s.  to  12s. 

Canary  (per  cwt.) 42s.  to  468. 

Tares,  Winter,  per  bush,  4s.  6d.  to  58 Spring  (nominal) 

Carraway  (per  cwt.) new  468.  to  47s. ;  fine  48a. 

Turnip,  wlute  (per  bush.) Swede  (nominal.) 

TrefiDil  (per  cwt.)    2l8.  to  24a. 

Cow  Grass  (per  qr.) (nominal)  . .  00s.  to  00s. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS  &c 

Linseed  (per  qr.). . . .  Bsltic,  4ds.  to  468. ;  Odessa, 

linseed  Cske  (per  ton) £7  lOs. 

Rai)e  Cake  (per  ton) £4  lOs 

Hempseed,  small,  (per  qr.)  388.to  428.,  Do.  Dutch, 
Tares  (per  qr.)  ....   old,  snuJl  258.  to  30s.,  large 

Rye  Grass  (per  qr.)   

Coriander  (per  cwt  J (none) 

Clover,red  (duty  5s.  per  cwt.) 

Ditto,  white  (duty  5s.  per  cwt.) 


45s.  to  49f . 
.to  £9  10s. 
to  £5  Os. 
40s.  to  44s. 
308.  to  82a. 
288.  to  86s. 
00s.  toOOt. 
.  (nominal.) 


BOROUGH  HOP  MARKET. 

Friday,  Not.  26. 

A  large  business  is  doing  in  Sussex  Hops,  at,  in  some 
ios'ances,  a  further  advance  in  the  quotations.  All  other 
kinds  arc  in  gnod  request,  and  quite  as  dear  as  last  week. 
The  show  of  samples  is  by  no  means  large. 

M  id  and  East  Kent  Pockets.    86a.  to  150f .  per  ewt. 

WcaldofKent 80s.,,    92«. 

Sussex 788.,,    948. 


f> 


M 


POTATO    MARKETS. 

Borough  and  Spitalfiblds.  Friday,  Nov.  26. 

The  arrivals  of  home-grown  potatoes  are  tolerably 
good,  but  in  very  middling  condition.  From  abroad  the 
supply  is  a  fair  average  one,  vis.,  100  tons  from  Elms* 
bom,  23  bags  from  Rotterda>ii,  80  tons  from  Leer,  54 
sacks  from  Boulogne,  110  tons  from  Rouen,  112  tons 
from  Dieppe,  and  21  tons  from  Dunkirk.  Seleeted  per- 
eels  move  off  steadily,  at  full  pricea,  but  other  kinds  are 
doll  in  sale. 

York  Regents per  ton  80f .  to  1208. 

Lincolnshire  do 75s.  to  11  Os. 

Kent  and  Essex  Regents    85s.  to  110s. 

Scotch  do 80s.  to    95s. 

Foreign     55s.  to    90s. 


CHICORY. 

P0r  ton. 

Foreign  root  (d-p.) £  ».    £    s. 
Harlingcn nomintU 

EngltMh  root  ifreo) 

m»emt(y nominal 

York 8    SOU 


£«.£«. 


Romted  &  ground 

English 98  0  0  0 

Foreign 46  0  0  0 

Quemoeff 48  0  0  0 


IhOy  on  all  C^ee  and  roeuted  CMeoty  imported,  8d.  por  lb. ' 
on  CMcory  ^^*  i^l  P^  ^f** 


PRICES  OF  BUTTER, 

Butter,  per  ewt,  g.  e. 

Friesland 06^910.? 

Kiel 68  90 

Dorset new  9  J  09 

Oarlorv „    82  85 

Waterjord,,,,  „    78  80; 

Cork ,    80  —  ; 

lAmerioh „    70  74 

Sligo „    78  88  . 

Fro9k,per  do%»  ,  •    11  11  ' 


CHEESE,  HAMS,  &0. 

Cheese,perewt.CheshireM  tola 

Ckedder 68    88 

Double  Gtcuecster,  68  00 
aingU      do,        ..44    00 

Hams,  York U4  100 

Westmoreland,,,,  74  80 
IrUh 00    70 

Baeen,  Wiltshire,  green  00  00 
Watetford    08    04 
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PROVISION  MARKET. 
Friday,  Not.  26. 

We  buTe  a  steady  demand  for  til  Irinds  of  Iriih 
Batter,  at  pricc*8  fully  eqaal  to  those  paid  last  week. 

Foreign  Butter  moves  off  freely,  at  a  rise  of  from  Sa. 
to  10s.  per  cwt. 

There  is  more  doing  in  English  Butter,  the  prices  of 
which  have  advanced  48.  per  cwt.  Fine  weekly  Dorset, 
94s.  to  98s. ;  middling  do.,  88s.  to  90s. ;  Devon,  80s. 
to  9^s.  per  cwt. ;  fresh,  9s.  to  13s.  per  dozen  lbs. 

The  Bacon  market  it)  active  at  2s.  more  money. 
Hamburgh  sizeable,  46s.  to  48s. ;  heavy,  44h.  to  46s. ; 
middles  firm  at  48s.  to  508. 

Irish  Beef  is  quoted  at  £b  15s.  for  India,  and  £4 
149.  for  mess.  Irish  Pork  steady  at  £6  5s.  per  tierce, 
and  £Z  15s.  per  barrel  for  prime  mess. 

BELFAST,  (Fndsy  Isst.)— Batter :  Shipping  priee,  76s.  to 
82s.  per  cwt. ;  firkins  and  crocks,  S^  J.  to  8)d.  per  lb.  Bacon,  48s 
to  52s. ;  Haras,  prime,  64s.  to  €09. ;  sccoDd  qaality,  548.  to  568. 
per  cvt. ;  mes8  Pork,  72s.  6«l.  to  TSs.  per  Irl.  Irish  Lard,  in 
DUuiderB,  608.  to  648. ;  kegs  or  ftrkins,  58s.  to  608.  per  cwt. 


1 

B'ltter,    \ 

Bacon, 

Dried  Hamt, 

Met  Pork, 

IfOVm    ; 

per  ctct. 

per  ewU 

per  cnrt,      ' 

per  brl . 

IP.  1 

i.  d.  §.  d. 

i,  d.     s^d. 

«.  <f.      «.    d. 

§.    (/.     «.    d. 

IS48; 

77  0    70  0 

68    0    00    0 

70    0    00    0 

80    0     80    0 

18491 

fi8  0    7i  0 

44    0    60    0 

AC    0    84    0 

05    0    07    0 

i85o; 

74  0    80  0 

84    0    41    0 

00    0    Oi    0 

60    0     58    0 

\Vi] 

77  0    R4  0 

1  45    0    i7    0 

00    0    60    0 

68    0     Oi    0 

18.^9 

70  0    f\i  0 

>*'    '•     54    0 

04    0    00    0 

74    0    75    0 

TALLOW  MARKET. 

Friday,  Not.  26. 

Although  the  demand  is  by  no  means  so  nctive  as  on 
Friday  last,  prices  are  well  supported.  P.Y.C.  on  the 
■pot,  as  well  as  for  delivery  to  the  end  of  the  year,  is 
quoted  at  47s.  6d.  to  47s.  9d.  per  cwt.  Town  Tallow  is 
478.  per  cwt.  net  cash;  rough  fat,  28. 8d.  per  Slbs.  Tliis 
week's  imports  are  heavy,  viz.,  6,501  casks  from  Cron- 
stadt,  1,670  do.  from  St.  Petersburg,  275  from  Port 
Philip,  and  630  from  Sydney. 

HAY    MARKETS. 

Thursday,  November  25. 

The  supplies  of  both  Hay  snd  Straw  on  offer,  were  by  no 
means  extensive,  yet  the  grneral  demand  ruled  heavy,  at  barely 
stationary  pricev. 

At  per  load  of  86  trusses . 

Smitbfield.       Cumberland. 

Meadow  Hsy. .   558.  to 788.       608.  to  808. 

Clover  Usy  ..   75s.      978.       758.      958. 

Straw 2ts.      SOs.        25a.      828. 


Whitediapel 
558.  to  78s. 
75s.  98s. 
24s.      80s. 


WOOL  MARKETS. 

Friday,    Not.  26. 

With  the  exception  of  English  wools  being  in  good 
request,  at  the  extreme  rates  paid  last  week,  the  demand 
is  in  a  very  shiggish  state ;  importers,  however,  are  very 
firm.  This  week's  arrivals  consist  of  813  bales  from 
Algoa  Bay,  533  from  Bombay,  11  from  Ostend,  1,642 
from  Port  Philip,  3,195  from  Sydney,  315  from  Alex- 
andria, 14  from  Smyrna,  152  from  Hambro*,  145  from 
Turkey,  2  from  Copenhagen,  and  555  from  Taganrog. 

BARK. 

BnglUh  Tree  ,,  per  load  of  4i  enet.Ill  0  0  to    jtl4  0  0 

Coppice „                    18  0  0  15  0  0 

Mimo9a per  ton      0  0  0  10  A  0 

Yalonia 14  0  0  10  0  0 


TIMBER. 

(Dutif  paid.) 
Baitic  Timber^  per  load  of  10  cubic  feet, . 

Yrllotr  Deal* per  itandard  IVO. . . . 

Deck  DealSt  per  40  feet  Sin 

Pipe  8tave*t  per  vtllle 

La  th  Kood,  perfathotn  of  tfcet  .... 
Petergbnrgt  Riga,  and  Archangel, , . . 


£   «.  d. 


£  t.  d- 


9    7  e  fo    4 

I)    n  0  ..  *o 

0  15  0  ..      I 

120    0  V  ..'5> 

7    0  C   ..     0 


0  0 

0  0 

4  0 

0  0 

0  0 


Yie.  DcaUf  per  otand.  hundred 

White 

Yellow  Buttena 

Riga  Logs,  for  IB  feet  cube 


::} 


;9    0    c  ..  10    0    0 


Stettin  Staves,  per  miUe  of  pipe 

Sivedith  Timber,  per  load 

Oothtn.  Yw.  Defile jterhun.  lift.Zin.  OIh. 

White  ditto 

Ytr.  Batten*, jter  hd.  )9fl.  «Atn.  7»n. 
Ckristiana  Yw. Dealsperhd.t2ft.9in.0in. 

White  diito 

Quebec  and  St.  John*s  Spruce  Deals, } 
per  hundred,  lift.  Sin.  9in.  ..  ) 
1  St  quality  yiv.  Pine  Deals, per  st.hd. 
Seemul  do.  do.  . . 

Third  do.  do. 

Red  Pine  Deals  per  hd.  V2ft.9in.9in. 

Red  Pine  Timber,  per  load 

Yellow  ditto  

Birch  ditto 

Elm  ditto 

Oak  ditto 

Standard  Staves,  per  miUe  Standard, , , . 

Puncheon  Staves,  per  mills 

MAaOOAMT,  frc. 

Mahogany,  St.  Domingo 

Cuba 

Honduras 

African 

Cedar Havanna 

RossKOod , ,  Rio 

Bahia 


to  0 

1.)  0 
3  0 
80  0 
0  17 
15  10 
15  0 
10  0 
17  0 
15  10 


0  . 
0  . 
0  . 
0  . 
0  . 
u  . 

0  . 

0  . 

0  . 

u  . 


.  11  0 
.  15  10 
.  4  10 
.100  0 
.  S 
.  20 
.  17 
.  18 
.  SJ 
10 


C 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


14  10    0  ..   18    0    0 


14  0 
II  0 
10  10 

15  0 
3  10 
3  0 
8  5 
3  10 

a  10 

00  0 
14  10 


0  ..  17  10 
J  ..   N    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


11 
so 

4 

4 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0  ..     S  10 


0  ..     4  0 

0  ..     4  10 

0  ..  70  0   • 

0  ..   18  0    0 


Otf.  to  U.  M.  per  foot 
0         10 
4|        1    0 

5  0    0 

6  0    0| 

jf  U,      £':Optr  ton, 
8  10     IS 


HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKETS. 

s.  d.     s.   d. 
Market  Bides,  M  to  dilhs 0    1  j/o  >    '2  per  lb 


\ 


Do.  04       7S/58 0  3 

Do.  78       WMbs 0  'i 

Do.  80       %Blbs 0  9 

Do.  88       00I5« 0  S 

Do.  90     \94lbs 0  8^ 

Horssffides 5  0 

Calf  Shins,  light 1  0 

Do.      full S  0 

PolledSheep 0  0 

Kents 5  3 

0a{f'breds 6  3 

Downs 8  10 


0 

2J     » 

0 

H       M 

0 

3       „ 

0 

H  „ 

0 

4      „ 

0 

u  each. 

3 

0      „ 

5 

0      „ 

7 

«      » 

0 

4      „ 

0 

4      „ 

4 

8      .. 

MANURES. 

PRICES    CURRENT   OF   GUANO. 

Ouano  PeruoittH per  ton  £\*    u    \:  to  tv 

„      In  quantities  under  5  tons     „       0    0    0         i 
Bolivian  Ouano    „        7    5    0         0 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURES,  OIL   CAKES,  ^c. 


f.    fl 

10    u 

0    0 


If 
fl 


»f 


so 

0 
0 

1 

8 


Peat  Charcoal   „       8  15 

NitrateSoda „      15    0 

Nitrate  Potash  or  Saltpetre 

Superpkosphate  of  JAme    

Soda,  Ask  or  Alkali 

Qypsum  „ 

Ooprolitc „ 

Sulpkats  of   Copftsr,  or    Roman 

Vitriol  for  Wkoat  steeping ....      „      37 

Salt   „        I 

Bones  |  inch per  qr.  0 

»     Dust „        U 

Oil  Vitriol,  concentrated   per  lb.  0 

„         Brown ................      „        o 

Raps  Cakes per  ton  5 

Linseed  Cakes— 

Tkin  American  in  brls,  or  bags 

Thieh  ditto  round 

MnrseiUcs   

English ..        0  10 


!• 


10 
8 

u 


0 
0 
0 

5 
6 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

n 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
38 
0 
8 
1 
f 

30 
I 
0 

0 

c 

A 
5 

10 
8 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
0 

0 


0 
0 
0 

8 
0 
0 


)•/  <» 

17  P 

n  ) 

0  Cf 

M  0 


10  0 
5  0 
0    0 

15    0 
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